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trade,  commerce,  navigation,  and  transporta- 
tion, 460;  it  is  better  to  mano&cture  everv- 
thiog  at  home,  461 ;  currency,  balance  of  trade, 
452 ;  organisation  of  industry,  464 ;  it  ia  con- 
trary to  facts  that  low  pricea  with  large  pro- 
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operative,  687 ;  the  smaller  the  capital  m  busi- 
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petition and  iarffe  production  reduce  pricea,  ib. ; 
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TO   OUR   SUBSCRIBERS. 


Most  gratefully  thanking  those  of  our  subscribers,  who  have  paid  to  our 
agent  or  remitted  their  dues,  we  heg  leave  to  state  to  those  who  have 
not,  that  the  ill  health  of  our  active  and  efficient  collector,  Mr.  P.  D.  Webb^ 
so  favorably  known  to  many  of  them,  has  compelled  him  to  suspend  his 
labors ;  and  that  this  misfortune  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask,  as  an 
especial  favor  at  this  time,  that  they  will  make  their  remittances  through  tha 
post-office,  at  our  risk,  directing  to  118  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

The  great  cash  outlay  which  our  work  requires,  makes  any  interruption 
in  oiir  receipts  a  most  serious  matter  to  ourselves  and  to  those  depending  on 
us.  As  we  have  by  great  labor,  a  large  investment  of  capital,  and  at  no  littU 
risk,  placed  the  Review  in  a  position  and  given  it  a  circulation  in  no  small 
degree  useful  to  the  party  and  to  the  principles  it  represents,  we  may  be 
excused  by  the  urgency  of  the  necessity  for  stating  our  case  to  our  frienda. 
We  would  call  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  our  112  pages, 
which  we  give  monthly,  has  to  be  paid  for. 

Our  friends  will    do  us  the  favor  to  consider  thfeit   our  various  items  of  • 
expense  are  the  products  of  many  hands,  and  must  be  paid  for  in  cash  ;  they, 
will  then,  we  are  sure,  act  promptly  in  this  matter,  not  only  because  it  is, 
just,  but  because  they  are  interested  in  the   cause,  and  wish  to  do  what 
they  have  engaged  to  do,  in  such  a  manntr  as,  while  it  costs  them  no  more, 
will  be  most  efficient  in  promoting  the  work,  and  most  grateful  to  thoa* 
laboring  for  it. 

JAMES  D.  WHELPLEY,?  p       . , 
JOHN  PRIESTLEY,  \  ^^^Vr^^^^^ 

POU  TRA.it  op  MR.  CRAWFORD. 

We  desire  to  call  the  atteatioa  of  our  SabicrLbsri  to  the  peculiar  ezcellenze  of  the  ole^nl 
Portrait  accompanying  the  present  number.    It  is  bj  Ritchie,  from  a  daguerreotype  by  Mr.  Brady, 
who  has  spent  some  time  at  Washington,  since   the  advent  of  the   Whig  Adininistration,  and 
has  by  great  labor  and  nkill  obtained  a  series  of  portraits  of  our  distiiiguidhed  men,  probablj 
superior  to  any  tiling  of  the  kind  in  the  world.    We  have  made  an  arrangement  with  him  for  Uie  ex. 
elusive  use  of  such  of  tliem  as  we  may  require,  and  shall  present  them  to  our  Subscribera  in  the  m* 
surpassed  style  of  the  present  one. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON/ 


T«i3   present  chief   magbtrato  of  the 
country  has,  both    before  and  since  his 
election,  publicly  avowed  the  intention  of 
adniinistenfi<r  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  our  earlier  Presidents, 
and,  particuhirly,  of  the  first.     These  de- 
clArations  were  officially  re-affirmed  in  his 
Inaugural    Address,    wherein   he  said — 
"For  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  shall  look  to  the  decisions  of  the 
jadtcial    tribunals  esUiblished   by  its  au- 
thority, and  to  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  earlier  Presidents,   who 
had  so  large  a  share  in  it^  formation.     To 
the  eiample  of  those  illustrious  patriots  I 
thall  always  defer  with  reverence,  and  es- 
pecially to  his  example  who  was,  by  so 
many  titles,  the  father  of  his  country." 
The  well-known  character  of  the  distin- 
guished   man    now   at  the   head   of  the 
government,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that 
any  promises  made  by  him  to  his  coun- 
trymen, even  though  less  frequently  and 
emphati&illy   repeated    than    the  above, 
will    be    honorably   ful61led.      Fully   as- 
sured,   therefore,  that  the  Executive  de- 
partment   of  the  general  government  is 
about  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  sound 
principles    which    prevailed   immediately 
after  its  institution,  we  feel  a  special  inter- 
est in  now  inquiring  what  those  principles 
were.     The  great  lapse  of  time  since  the 


first  Administration,  during  which  two 
generations  of  men,  who  knew  not  Wash- 
ington, may  be  said  to  have  come  upon 
the  stage  of  life,  and  the  numerous  depart- 
ures which  the  later  years  of  the  Republic 
have  witnessed  from  the  spirit  of  the 
doctrines  by  which  it  was  originally  gov- 
erned, render  such  an  inquiry  no  less 
necessary,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  it  i^ 
timely.  F'or  on  the  fresh  remembrance  of; 
those  firet  doctrines,  depends  the  healthful, 
tone  of  the  political  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try ;  on  their  continued  application  to  the 
ordering  of  public  affairs,  depends  the  suo- 
cess  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  free  institu- 
tions. 

We  shall  be  guided,  in  our  examination 
of  the  character  of  the  first  presidential^ 
Administration,  chiefly,  by  the  Writings  of 
Washington,  as  selected  and  published  by' 
Mr.  Sparks ;  and  we  are  happy  to  take 
this  opportunity,  though  late,  of  bearing' 
our  testimony  to  the  imperishable  valoe^* 
both  historical  and  political,  of  this  truly- 
national  publication.  These  Writings,  inv* 
troduced  by  a  personal  narrative  of  the 
life  of  the  author,  from  the  skilful  pen  of, 
the  editor,  are  a  compilation  from  Wash- 
ington's original  papers,  which,  including 
his  own  letters  and  those  addressed  to- 
him,  are  contained  in  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred  folio  volumes ;  and  have  been  de- 


*  The  Writiiiflf«  of  George  Washington ;  being  his  Correspondence,  Addresi^e?,  Mossflges,  and 
oCber  p;ip«r4,  official  and  private,  f>e1ected  nnJ  nubli.-^hcJ  from  the  original  manuscripts  ;  with  a  UUf 
of  tlie  Autltivr.  ATttte^  an  J  TlliiJ>trationi.  By  J  ared  Sparks.  12  voU.  octavo.  Harper  A  BrothoMll 
puUi^Jien,  82  Cliff  Street^  New  York.    1847-8.  -^ 
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posited,  since  the  purchase   by  Congress, 
in   the  archives    of    the   Department   of 
State.     They  comprise  whatever  in  the 
manuscripts  is  most  valuable  for  explaining 
the  opinions,  the  acts,  and  the  character  of 
the  writer,  and  for  illustrating  the  great 
events  and  tendencies  of  the  times,  so  far 
^  as  he  was  connected  with  them.     Of  the 
twelve   volumes,   in   which   the   work   is 
published,  the  first  contains  the  Life  of 
Washington ;   the  second,  his  official  let- 
ters   relating    to    the  French  war,   and 
private  letters  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution ;    the  six  volumes  following  contiiin 
his  correspondence  and  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers concerning  the  American  Revolution  ; 
the  ninth  volume,  his  private  letters  from 
the  time  he  resigned  his  commission  as 
c6mmander  in  chief  of  the  army,  to  that 
of  his  inauguration  as   President  of  the 
United   States;   the  tenth   and  eleventh, 
his  letters,  official  and  private,  from   the 
beginning  of  his  presidency  to  the  end  of 
his   life;    the  twelfth,  his  speeches   and 
messages  to  Congress,  proclamations  and 
addresses,  together  with   seven  very  full 
and  convenient  indexes  to  the  whole  work. 
Neither  expense  nor  labor  were  spared  by 
the  editor  in  examining  the  whole  mass  of 
papers  ;  and  the  selection  appears  to  have 
been  made  with  that  discriminating  judg- 
ment, so  conspicuous  in  all  the  writings  of 
this   learned  historian.      Each  volume   is 
accompanied  with  explanatory  notes   and 
appendixes,  the  materials  for  which,  hav- 
ing been  derived  almost  entirely  from  un- 
published manuscripts  in  various  foreign 
atid  domestic  libraries,  are  new  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  times,  as  well  as 
important  illustrations  of  the   sentiments 
and  deeds  of  Washington.     These  invalu- 
able Writings,  therefore,  so  fitly  prepared 
for  the  public  eye  by  the  laborious  re- 
search, the  critical  skill,  and  the  scrupulous 
fidelity  of  an  eminent  scholar,  will  ever 
deserve  the  place  of  honor  in  the  library 
of  every  American  citizen,  who  pretends 
to  study  the  history,  or  the  politics  of  his 
country.     Should  Congress,  in  its   com- 
mendable  zeal  for  diffusing  political  in- 
formation among  its  constituents,  ever  see 
fit  to  publish  llie  entire   papers    of  the 
Father  of  his  country,  still  this  selection 
must  always  continue,  from  its  convenient 
•ize  and  moderate  price,  to  be  the  popular 
e  diion    of  these    Commentaries  of  the 


American  Caesar.  It  has  already  gone 
into  all  the  civilized  world ;  and  we  re- 
joice to  think  that  wherever  a  copy  of  it 
stands,  whether  in  the  book- case  of  the 
American  citizen,  the  libraries  of  foreign 
scholars,  or  the  alcoves  of  European  kings, 
there  stands,  constructed  out  of  materials 
wrought  by  his  own  hand,  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Washington,  more  eloquent 
than  marble,  more  lasting  than  brass.  This 
great  work,  we  are  aware,  needs  no  re- 
commendation of  ours ;  and  the  limited 
space  allowed  us  for  treating  an  important 
theme  forbids  an  extended  notice  of  it; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
wish  that  it  may  be  still  more  extensively 
circulated  among  both  those  who  make, 
and  those  who  obey,  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  words  of  Washington  and  the  other 
illustrious  stfttesmen,  who  assisted  in 
framing  the  Constitution,  and  in  adminis- 
tering the  government  under  it,  furnish 
the  true  salt  of  our  popular  political  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  need  not  add  how  much  the 
atmosphere  of  society  would  be  improved, 
if  a  large  part  of  this  were  better  salted. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of 
our  subject,  it  is  proper  that  a  preliminary 
question  should  be  settled,  which  persons 
not  familiar  with  the  history  of  political 
opinions  in  this  country,  may  be  surprised 
to  see  raised,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns 
the  purity  of  Washington's  republicanism. 
But  it  has  been  maintained  by  the  advo- 
cates of  unreasonably  conservative  views 
of  government,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
that  Washington  derived  the  title  of  the 
American  colonies  to  liberty,  from  English 
laws,  charters,  and  precedents,  and  nol 
from  the  principle  of  natural  justice,  as 
asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. This  is  an  error.  The  fallowing 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Bryan 
Fairfax,  under  date  of  August  24,  17 74, 
is  conclusive  evidence,  that  Washington 
justified  his  opposition  to  the  royal  usurp- 
ations on  the  ground  of  his  natural  rights 
as  a  man,  as  well  as  his  legal  privileges  as 
an  Englishman.  "  In  truth,"  says  the 
writer,  "  persuaded  as  I  am  that  you  have 
read  all  the  political  pieces,  which  com- 
pose a  large  share  of  the  gazettes  of  this 
time,  I  should  think  it,  but  for  your  re- 
quest, a  piece  of  inexcusable  arrogance  in 
me,  to  make  the  least  essay  towards  a 
change  in  your  political  opinions  ;  for  I  am 
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sore  I  hare  so  new  light  to  throw  apoQ 
the  subject,  nor  any  other  argruments  to 
offer  in  support  of  my  own  doctrine  than 
what  you  hare  seen ;  and  I  could  only  in 
general  add,  that  an  innate  spirit  of  free- 
dam  fint  told  me,  that  the  measures,  which 
the  admimstration  hare  for  some  time 
been,  and  now  are  most  violently  pursuing, 
are  opposed  to  every  principle  of  natural 
justice;  whilst  much  abler  heads  than 
my  own  hare  fully  convinced  me,  that 
they  are  not  only  repugnant  to  natural 
rifkif  but  subversive  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stiUtdon  of  Great  Britain  itself,  in  the 
establishment  of  which  some  of  the 
best  blood  in  the  kingdom  has  been 
spilt"*  Here,  it  will  be  remarked,  the  wri- 
ter makes  a  distinction  between  the  con- 
victions drawn  from  his  own  breast,  and 
thoae  adopted  from  the  representation  of 
other  minds ;  the  former  assured  him  of 
a  natural,  the  latter  of  a  constitutional 
right  to  freedom ;  and  to  the  innate  belief 
he  assigns  the  foremost  place,  as  relying 
chiefly  on  it,  while  the  derived  persuasion 
follows^  second  in  rank  and  importance. 

Equally  unjust  to  the  reputation  of 
Washington,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with 
any  true  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  country,  b  the  suspicion  which 
they  have  attempted  to  cast  upon  his  re- 
publican principles,  who  have  represented 
him  as  doubting  the  capacity  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  self-government,  and,  conse- 
qoently,  the  beneficial  results  of  their  po- 
htieal  constitutions.  Thesd  imputations 
were  first  thrown  out  by  the  opponents  of 
his  Administration,  and  have  been  so  often 
repeated  since,  as  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  faith  of  many  reverers  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  especially  is  this  erroneous 
persuasion  to  be  attributed  to  numerous 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son»  wherein  this  eminent  man,  after  hav- 
ing become  the  head  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  first  Administration^  was  led  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  father  of  the  republic.  "  The 
President,"  said  he,  in  the  year  1798, 
"has  not  confidence  enough  in  the  virtue 
and  good  sense  of  mankind  to  confide  hi  a 
government  bottomed  on  them,  and  thmks 
other  props  necessary."      In    the  same 
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of  Hamilton,  vol  u,  p.  567. 
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year,  he  also  placed  on  record  the  declar- 
ation, that  "  the  Constitution  was  gallop- 
ing fast  into  monarchy" — a  fate  from 
which  it  was  saved,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  by  Philip  Freneau's  news- 
paper. Of  a  charge  like  this,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  sufficient  refutation  to  ex- 
claim, wonderful  escape !  and  no  less 
wonderful  instrument  of  it !  But  we  will 
further  say,  that  Washington^  did,  indeed, 
express  the  behef,  that  "mankind,  when 
left  to  themselvet,  are  unfit  for  their  own 
government."  He  had  no  faith  in  a  de- 
mocracy. "  We  have  probably  had,"  said 
he,  *'  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  nature 
in  forming  our  Confederation;"  adding 
the  very  good  reason,  that  ''experience 
had  already  shown  that  men  would  not 
adopt  and  carry  into  execution  measures, 
the  best  calculated  for  their  own  good, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  coercive 
power."  He  had  no  faith  in  a  government 
destitute  of  power  to  execute  its  resolves, 
as  was  the  Confederation.  Nor  is  there 
any  less  uncertunty  as  to  what  Washbg- 
ton  actually  did  believe,  touchmg  the  point 
in  question.  To  Lafayette  he  wrote,  under 
date  of  June  18,  1788,  ''You  see  I  am 
not  less  enthusiastic  than  I  ever  have  been, 
if  a  belief  that  peculiar  scenes  of  felicity 
are  reserved  for  this  countnr  is  to  be  de- 
nominated enthusiasm.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
believe,  that  Providence  has  done  so  much 
for  nothmg.  It  has  always  been  my  creed, 
that  we  should  not  be  left  as  a  monument 
to  prove  that  mankind,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  civil  liberty 
and  happiness,  are  unequal  to  the  task  of 
govemmg  themselves,  and  therefore  made 
for  a  master."  Instead,  also,  of  placing 
less  confidence  in  the  federal  Constitution 
than  in  other  forms  of  government,  he 
expressed,  soon  after  its  adoption,  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  of  its  merits,  to  Sir  Edward 
Newenham.  "  Although  there  were  some 
few  thmgs  in  the  Constitution,  recom- 
mended by  the  federal  Convention  to  the 
determination  of  the  people,  which  did  not 
fully  accord  with  my  wishes,  yet,  having 
taken  every  circumstance  into  serious  con- 
sideration, I  was  convinced  it  approached 
nearer  to  perfection  than  any  government 
hitherto  instituted  among  men."  So  far 
was  this  illustrious  statesman  from  dis- 
trusting the  practical  issues  of  our  free 
institutions,  that,  although  it  was  not  the 
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habit  of  his  mind  to  indulge  so  largeljr  in 
speculations  respecting  the  course  of  future 
events,  as  did  some  of  his  compatriots,  yet 
we  boldly  affirm,  there  was  not  one  among 
them  all,  who  had  so  true,  far-reaching, 
unclouded  a  foresight  of  the  glorious  ca- 
reer of  this  republic,  as  Geoi^e  Washing- 
ton. His  writings,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of 
his  life,  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  this 
assertion.  Washington  never  despaired 
of  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  even  when 
they  sank  the  lowest.  In  one  of  the  most 
calamitous  periods  of  the  war,  when  driven 
from  the  Jerseys  over  the  Delaware,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied  to  the  question, 
whither  next  he  would  retreat  in  case  of 
necessity — "From  the  Delaware  to  the 
Susquehanna,  and  from  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  Alleghanies  !"  Subsequently,  amid 
all  the  discouragbg  circumstances  which 
clouded  the  prospects  of  the  country 
during  the  imbecile  rule  of  the  Confeder- 
ation, he  wrote  to  Lafayette,  ''There  will 
assuredly  come  a  day,  when  this  country 
will  have  some  weight  in  the  scale  of 
empires ;"  and,  in  another  place,  '*  Sure 
I  am,  if  this  country  be  preserved  in 
tranquillity  twenty  years  longer,  it  may 
bid  defiance  in  a  just  cause  to  any  power 
whatever,  such  in  that  time  will  be  its 
population,  wealth,  and  resources;"  and 
extending  his  generous  hopes  of  an  advan- 
cing civilization  to  other  nations,  he  con- 
cluded, "I  indulge  a  fond,  perhaps  an 
enthusiastic  idea,  that,  as  the  world  is 
evidently  much  less  barbarous  than  it  has 
been,  its  melioration  must  still  be  progress- 
ive ;  that  nations  are  becoming  more 
humanized  in  their  policy ;  tha(  the  sub- 
jects of  ambition  and  causes  for  hostility 
are  daily  diminishing;  and  in  fine,  that 
the  period  is  not  very  remote,  when  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  and  free  commerce 
will  pretty  generally  succeed  to  the  devas- 
tations and  the  horrors  of  war." 

True  it  is,  indeed,  that  Washington  did 
not  enter  upon  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency without  a  profound  and  painful  sense 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
conducting  an  untried  experiment  of  gov- 
ernment, andoftheimmment  risk,  to  which 
his  limited  civil  experience  and  capacities 
would  expose  him,  of  not  answering  the 
expectations,  even  if  he  should  not  in  any 
instance  bring  detriment  on  the  fortunes 
of  his  country.    His  anxieties,  in  assuming 


this  new  responsibility,  were  as  natural,  as 
his  desire  to  avoid  it  was  unaffected.  Nor 
were  his  anticipations  of  the  dangers, 
which  would  beset  the  path  of  the  "  in- 
fant empire,"  as  he  fondly  termed  it,  either 
exaggerated,  or  peculiar  to  himself.  Not 
only  did  difficulties,  as  great  as  those  ap- 
prehended by  him,  really  occur  in  the 
course  of  his  Administration,  but  they  tried 
the  souls  of  all  the  eminent  statesmen  who 
took  part  in  the  government.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  surely,  could  not  have  been 
free  from  anxiety  respecting  the  working 
of  the  Constitution,  when,  to  prevent  the 
President  from  declining  a  re-election,  he 
declared  to  him,  that  he  "  trembled,"  m 
view  of  the  danger  to  which  such  an  event 
would  expose  the  people  to  be  led  into 
"violence  or  secession."  "I  knew  we 
were  some  day,"  continued  he,  "to  try 
to  walk  alone,  and  if  the  essay  should  be 
made  while  you  should  be  alive  and  look- 
ing on,  we  should  derive  confidence  from 
that  circumstance,  and  resource  if  it  fail- 
ed."  Much  fairer,  in  truth,  would  it  be 
to  accuse  the  accuser,  in  this  instance — 
to  charge  the  Secretary  with  that  distrust 
of  the  practical  results  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, which  he  attributed  to  the  Pre- 
sident. Who  was  it,  at  this  period,  if 
not  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  gave  utterance  to 
the  fear,  that  his  countrymen  were  about 
to  set  up  "  a  king,  lords,  and  commons," 
on  the  ruins  of  the  republic  ?  If  any  one 
doubted  the  success  of  the  new  experi- 
ment in  self-ffovemment,  was  it  not  he, 
who  declared  that  he  saw  (where  few 
others  would  have  looked  for  it)  in  the 
independent  footing  of  the  federal  judi- 
ciary, "the  germ  that  was  to  destroy" 
tlie  charter  of  our  liberties  ?  But  as  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  reputation  of  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  consider  assertions,  made 
under  the  influence  of  strong  party  excite- 
ment, as  indicative  of  his  settled  convic- 
tions, so  is  it  a  mistake,  the  more  deserving 
of  correction,  as  it  has  been  sanctioned  by- 
very  high  authority,*  to  construe  the  dis- 
trust, which  Washington  modestly  ex- 
pressed of  his  capacity  successfully  to  in- 
troduce the  new  system  of  government,  as 
a  want  of  confidence  in  those  free  ipstitu- 
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tkmSy  to  the  establishment  of  which  he 
devoted  his  life,  and  in  the  perpetuity  of 
which  he  ever  kept  a  cheerful,  though 
duly  ehastenedy  faith. 

Washington,  with  the  modesty  charac- 
teristic of  the  noblest  minds,  which  are 
always  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
greatness  of  their  task,  than  the  measure 
of   their    abilities,    expressed  the    same 
doubts  of  his  qualifications,  in  entering. 
upon  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  had  done  in  accepting 
that  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican armies.     But  his  civil,  no  less  than 
his  military  talents,  were  of   the  highest 
order.       From    the    camp,    he  brought 
to  the  cabinet  a  knowledge  of    the  art 
of  governing  the  wills  and  the  passions 
of  men ;  he  brought  those  crowning  qual- 
ities of  a  governor  of  a  state,  "  the  spirit 
of  command,  tempered  by  the  spirit  of 
meekness ;"  he  brought   the  wisdom  re- 
sulting  from   a  long  experience  in  the 
management    of   important   affairs ;     he 
brought  the  habit  of  accomplishing  great 
national   objects   by  the  compromise  of 
local   interests,    of  balancing    conflicUng 
motives  and   opinions,  of  accepting  the 
highest,  even  dictatorial  powers,  and  yet 
of  Umiting  their  exercise  by  the  laws,  the 
fean  and  the  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men.    Without  being  familiar  with   the 
details   of  law-making,   he    nevertheless 
entered  upon  office  with  well-settled  opin- 
ions as  to  what  should  be  the  general 
'pcHacj  of  the  new  government.    A  short 
time  after  his  election,  he  wrote  to  La- 
£ayette,    "My   endeavors  shall  be  unre- 
mittingly exerted,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
f<Miner  fame  or  present  popularity,  to  ex- 
tricate my  country  from  the  embariliss- 
ments  in  which  it  is   entangled  through 
want  of  credit ;  and  to  establish  a  general 
system  of  policy,  which,  if  pursued,  will 
ensure  permanent  felicity  to  the  common- 
wealth.    I  think  I  see  a  path  as  clear  and 
as  direct  as  a  ray  of  light,  which  leads  to 
the  attainment  of  that  object."    But  more 
valoable  still,  if  possible,  than  these  quali- 
fications, was  the  "  honest  zeal,"  to  the 
possession  of  which,  in  entering  upon  the 
direction  of  federal  affiurs,  he  laid  the 
most  explicit  ckim;  more  precious  stiU, 
that  ardent  love  of  country,  which  having 
been  developed  and  severely  disciplined 
by  the  whole  course  of  hb  previous  life. 


had  gradually  drawn  to  itself  all  the  more 
impetuous  passions  of  his  being,  as  a  great 
river  its  tributaries,  and  now  bore  onward 
its  accumulated  currents  with  a  fiow  so 
even  and  placid,  as  to  inexperienced  eyes 
to  appear  almost  destitute  of  motion. 

Amongst  the  first  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent, unmediately  after  his  inauguration, 
was  the  perplexing  one  of  nominating  the 
necessary  officers  for  the  new  government. 
Even  before  leaving  Mount  Vernon,  the 
President  el^t    had  been  overwhelmed 
with  the  applications  of   candidates  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  offices ;  and  they  did 
not  cease  to  flow  in  upon  him,  after  his 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  government.    But 
he  early  adopted  some  general  rules  re- 
specting appointments,  which  relieved  him, 
in  a  degree,  of  the  onerous  pressure  of 
this  branch  of  his  responsibilities.     In  the 
first  place,  he  estabUshed  the  principle, 
that  he  would  give    no    encouragement 
whatever  to  any  applicant  for  office,  pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  filling  of  such  office. 
For  a  short  period  after  his  election,  civil 
answers  were  given  to  all  letters  contain- 
ing applications ;  but  the  amount  of  time 
thereby  consumed  soon  compelled  him  to 
return  no  replies,  except  in  peculiar  cases. 
When  the  time  for  making  an  appointment 
arrived,  he  made  up  his  mind  respecting 
it  from  all  the  information  in  his  posses- 
sion, without  fear  or  favor,  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  promotion  of  the  national  inter- 
ests, and   a  desire  to  distribute  the  ap- 
pointments, in  as  equal  a  proportion  as 
was  practicable,  to  persons  belonging  to 
the  different  States  in  the  Union.      In 
cases  where  the  other  pretensions  of  the- 
candidates  were  equal,  the  peculiar  neces- 
sities of  those  who  had  honorably  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  never  of  those- 
who  were  bankrupt  in  both  fame  and  for* 
tune,  were  taken  into  favorable  consider- 
ation.    Political  reasons  also  contributecT 
their  just  weight  in  determining  hb  de- 
cisions, for  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
influence  which  hb  appointments  would 
bring  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution, 
then  just  establisned  after  the  most  bitter 
and  pertinacious  opposition.     From  thb 
reason,  as  well  as  in  pursuance  of  the  rules 
above  prescribed,  the  persons  endowed 
with  the  honors  of  office,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  government,  were  selected  from 
that    '*  aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,. 
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which,**  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "nature  has 
wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the 
interests  of  society,  and  scattered  with 
equal  hand  through  all  its  conditions." 
^ter  three  years'  experience  in  the  war 
of  independence,  and  learning  upon  whom 
he  could,  and  whom  he  could  not  rely, 
Washington  had  given  the  order,  "  Take 
none  hut  gentlemen  for  officers."  And 
having  continued  to  find  that,  in  the  army, 
the  officers,  and  in  oivil  life,  the  magis- 
trates, the  rich  planters,  the  leading  mer- 
chants, were  the  most  ardent  and  firm 
friends  of  liberty,  and  that  it  was  mainly 
by  their  example  and  counsels,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  the 
eause  of  independence,  the  first  President 
earnestly  desired  to  enlist  the  services  of 
men  connected  with  the  former  classes, 
in  executing  the  trusts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Through  the  influence  of  such  offi- 
cers and  supporters,  he  felt  convinced,  the 
new  system  of  ffov«mment  would  most 
surely  draw  to  itself  the  confidence  and 
the  imections  of  the  whole  people. 

These  were  the  principles  adopted  by 
Washington  in  deciding  between  the  com- 
petitors for  vacant  offices.  But  where 
offices  were  established  by  the  Constitution 
Qorresponding  to  those  already  in  existence 
under  the  Confederation,  the  former  were 
invariably  filled  with  the  incumbents  of 
the  latter,  provided  these  were  unexcep- 
tionable in  character  and  conduct.  The 
principle  of  promotion,  rather  than  of  ro- 
tation in  office,  was  favored  throughout 
Idhe  first  Administration.  Washington 
never  removed  an  officer  for  the  expres- 
sion of  political  opinions.  Amxious  as  he 
was,  however,  to  obtain  for  the  Constitu- 
tion the  support  of  those  persons  distin- 
guished for  talents  and  patriotism,  who 
had  been  unfriendly  to  its  adoption,  and 
also  to  conciliate  mdivlduals  of  similar 
diiaracter,  who  afterwards  became  opposed 
to  his  Administration,  he  invariably  refused 
to  call  them  to  office,  unless  there  appeared 
to  be  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
they  would  lend  an  honest  support  to  the 
government.  "I  shall  not,"  said  he  in 
1*795,  "whilst  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  bring  a  man  into 
an  office  of  consequence,  knowingly,  whose 
political  tenets  are  adverse  to  the  measures 
which  the  general  gQvemment  are  pur- 


suing ;  for  this,  in  my  opiniQn,  would  be 
a  sort  of  political  suicide.  That  it  would 
embarrass  its  movements,  is  most  certain." 
During  the  second  term  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, the  observance  of  this  rule  led  to 
no  little  difficulty  in  finding  out,  and  pre^* 
vailing  upon,  fit  characters  to  fill  the  more 
important  offices.  It  occasioned,  also,  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  removal,  in  a 
very  signal  instance — ^in  the  recall  of  CoL 
Monroe  from  the  post  of  minister  in  Paris, 
for  lack  of  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  the  Executive,  at  a  critical  period  of 
international  relations.  It  led,  likewise,  at 
about  the  same  time,  to  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  composed  not,  as  at  first,  of  the 
representatives  of  opposite  political  senti- 
ments, but  of  subordinates  all  holding 
views  in  entire  consonance  with  those  o£ 
their  chief.  Wisely  tolerant  of  political 
differences  as  was  the  President,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  appointment 
and  removal,  he  was  nevertheless  com- 
pelled, as  the  opposition  to  his  govern- 
ment arew  more  and  more  violent,  to  seek 
the  aid,  particularly  in  the  higher  execu- 
tive offices,  of  such  persons  as  were  in- 
clined heartily  to  further  the  measures 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Administration. 

In  putting  the  new  government  into 
operation,  there  were  many  preliminary 
'  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  President, 
besides  that  of  supplyins^  it  with  officers. 
Of  all  the  points  decided  and  precedents 
set  by  Washington,  in  regulating  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  determining  the  rela- 
tions of  the  executive  to  the  other  branches 
of  government,  and  in  prescribing  various 
important  rules  of  executive  action,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  speak  in 
detail.  Yet  several  important  principles, 
settled  in  these  introductory  labors,  de- 
'  serve  to  be  noted.  The  executive  depart- 
ments of  government  established  by  Con- 
gress dunng  its  first  session,  which  were 
almost  entirely  of  American  origin,  and» 
with  few  alterations,  have  since  been  ad- 
hered to,  were  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  well-known  views  of  the  President, 
who  regarded  the  substitution  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  responsibility,  in  the 
place  of  the  divided  accountability  of  the 
former  boards  and  committees,  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  an  efficient  and  pure 
administration  of  the  goyemment.  He 
saw,  also,  the  vital  importance,  in  a  sys- 
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tern  of  free  institutions,  of  as  general  an 
application  of  this  principle,  as  was  con- 
sistent with  their  general  character ;  for  he 
saw  that  in  proportion  as  personal  respon- 
sihilitj  is  weakened  by  the  action  of  men 
in  ]8rge  numbers,  whether  it  be  in  the 
halls  of  legislation,  in  the  ranks  of  parties, 
in  societies  instituted  for  political  purposes, 
in  such  casual  assemblages  even  as  riots 
and  mass  meetings,  are  the  obligations  of 
public  law,  and  the  dictates  of  private 
conscience,  alike,  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of. — 
Another  important  principle,  early  es- 
tablished, was,  that  in  all  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers,  the  President  was  to  be  ^ 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  in  as 
high  a  sense,  as  the  crowned  potentates  of 
Europe  were  of  theirs.  Accordingly,  when 
the  French  minister,  in  New  York,  think- 
ing to  obtain  some  advantage,  made  re- 
peated endeavors  to  open  negotiations 
directly  with  the  chief  of  the  State,  the 
latter  insisted  upon  referring  the  minister 
to  his  Secretary,  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication analogous  to  that  recognized 
at  foreign  courts.  Thus,  also,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  President,  that  no  direct 
communications  could  be  made  by  other 
governments  to  either  of  the  branches  of 
Congress;  but  only  through  the  Executive, 
as  the  appointed  representative  of  the 
national  sovereignty. — Besides  determining 
the  relation  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  government,  and  to 
foreign  states,  there  remained  the  delicate 
task  of  adopting  some  rules  to  govern  his 
intercourse  with  the  people.  The  necessity 
of  these  soon  became  obvious  from  the 
fact,  that,  from  morning  to  afternoon,  the 
doois  of  the  President  were  besieged  by 
persons  calling  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding small  personal  interests,  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  great  ones  of  the  com- 
munity were  to  be  deferred,  or  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  when, 
in  a  large  number  of  instances,  it  would 
bare  been  more  respectful  to  have  re- 
mained at  home.  To  save  from  these  in- 
trusions of  petty  concerns,  and  mistaken 
dvility,  sufficient  time  for  his  arduous 
public  labors,  among  which,  at  this  period, 
was  included  such  a  thorough  study  of 
the  detailed  reports  of  the  secretaries  of 
foreign  affiiirs,  of  war,  and  of  the  treasury 
board,  as  was  necessary  to  make  him  com- 
pletely acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 


government  in  all  its  relations,  foreign  and 
domestic,  the  President  adopted  the  plan 
of  setting  apart  an  hour  in  the  morning  of 
one  day  m  the  week,  for  the  reception  of 
visits  of  ceremony.  Public  officers  and 
citizens,  having  important  business,  could 
be  admitted  to  an  interview,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  all  seasonable  times.  But  Wash- 
ington did  not  expect  any  person  to  call 
upon  him  on  business,  without  an  urgent 
reason ;  nor  on  ceremony,  without  a  proper 
introduction.  To  obtain  the  necessary 
time  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
was  not,  however,  the  only  object  of  these 
and  similar  regulations;  another  of  no 
little  importance,  in  the  estimation  of 
Washington,  was,  to*  maintain  by  such 
»mple  forms,  as  were  consistent  with 
republican  manners,  the  proper  dignity  of 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate.  The  first 
President  always  held,  that  the  paying  a 
due  respect  to  all  persons  clothed  with 
high  authority  by  the  laws,  was  no  less  a 
point  in  good  republicanism,  than  in  good 
manners ;  and  that  it  aided  materially  in 
keeping  alive  that  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
laws  themselves,  on  which  depends  the 
healthful  condition  of  a  free  State.  In 
this  matter,  he  coincided  in  opinion  with 
the  benevolent  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  in  drawing  up  a  frame  of  fundamental 
law  for  that  colony,  declared  the  end  of 
government  to  be,  "to  support  power  in 
reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure 
the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power." 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  in  entering 
upon  an  examination  of  the  first  Adminis- 
tration, that,  at  its  commencement,  the 
Constitution  was  but  a  system  of  abstract 
rules,  a  theory  of  government,  adopted  in 
the  place  of  a  not  dissimilar  one  which  had 
failed,  and  adopted,  too,  not  without  the 
determined  hostility  of  a  very  large  minority 
of  the  citizens.  It  was  not  then  supported 
by  the  affections  of  the  people ;  it  had  to 
acquire  them.  It  was  not  held  fast  in  its 
place  of  supremacy  by  the  cords  of  old 
associations,  of  established  habits,  of  settled 
and  successful  policy ;  it  had  to  wait  for 
the  slow  hand  of  time  to  weave  them.  ^ 
The  hopes  of  the  nation  were  set  upon  the 
successful  or  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  a 
novel  experiment.  The  opposition  to  its 
adoption  had  been  led  not  only  by  the 
demagogues,  who  had  most  to  hope  from 
a  state  approaching  to  anarchy,  instead  of 
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one  conformed  to  law,  but  also  by  many 
tried  patriots  of  distinguished  reputation, 
who  feared  from  its  ascendancy  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  separate  governments  of  the 
States.     Many  of  the  K>rmer. class  wished 
the  new  government  no  good;  many  of 
both  loudly  prophesied  its  speedy  failure 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
ana  some  had  adopted  the  policy  of  ac- 
cepting office  under  it  with  a  view  of 
gradually  robbing  it  of  its  authority,  as 
that  of  the  Old  Congress  had  before  been 
absorbed  by  the  States.    In  taking  the 
helm  of  affairs,  under  such  circumstances, 
Washington  made  that  which  was  the 
leading  object  of  the  Constitution,  the 
leading  object  of  his  Administration — "  to 
form  a  more  perfect  imion/*    From  his 
first  political  act  to  his  last,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  this.     His  ruling  purpose  and 
hope,  was,  to  bind    together  in  bands 
which  time  could  not  break,  but  could 
only  strengthen,  all  the  original  members 
of  the  confederation  who  had  striven  to- 
gether for  freedom,  and  those  wanderers, 
also,  who,  from  the  oppressed  nations  of 
the  earth,  should  seek  out  this  poor  man's 
inheritapce,  to  till  and  to  possess  it,  that 
they  all  might  have  **one  country ^  one 
Constitution,   one  destiny"*      By  every 
word  and  deed,  therefore,  he  endeavored 
to  allay  the  violence  of  anti-federal  oppo- 
sition, and  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  men 
of  all  classes  iki  favor  of  the  plan  of 
government,  which  had  been  framed  by 
tiie  best  wisdom  of  the  country.    Partly 
with  this  design,  he  called  to  his  cabinet 
such  friends  of  State  rights  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Edmund  Randolph,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  had  at  first  been  opposed 
to  the  unconditional  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  had  afterwards  only  so  far 
modified    his  opinions,  as  to  give  it  a 
guarded  approv^tl.    Yet  it  was  no  part  of 
Washington's  intention  to  court  favor  for 
the   Constitution  by  any  sacrifice  of  its 
principles,  or  lowering  of  its  tone.     On 
the  contrary,  he  rested  his  hopes  of  pro- 
moting the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States 
on  a  strictly  cofistitutional  administration 
of  the  government^  as  firm  as  it  should  be 
conciliatory.    For  he  justly  judged  that 
an  uniformly  decided,  but  temperate  poli- 
cy, being  best  calculated  to  advance  the 
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true  interests  of  the  nation,  would  also 
ultimately  bring  about  the  greatest  una- 
nimity of  sentiment  and  action.  The  pur- 
pose of  Washington  was  right ;  his  means 
were  legitimate. 

To  **  establish  justice,"  was  declared  to 
be  another  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  ordaining 
and  establishing  their  Constitution.    And 
to  this  declaration  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  gave  such  an  emphasis,  that 
it  was  adopted  by  Washington  as  another 
of  the  chief  guides  of  his  Administration. 
At  the  time  it  was  made,  both  the  Union 
and  the  different  States  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  debts,  incurred  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war,  the  charges  of  which  had 
been  greatly  above  the  actual  resources, 
though  not  the  certain  prospects  of  the 
country.    Individuals,  likewise,  from  north 
to  south,  owed  large  sums  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  imported  from  Europe,  both 
before  and  after  the  war,  at  which  periods 
the  system  of  exchanging  American  pro- 
ducts for  foreign  manufactures  kept  the 
balance  of  trade  constantly  against  us. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  country  was  so 
^eat,  in  fact,  that  all  that  portion  of  the 
mhabitants  who  were  poorly  supplied  with 
moral  courage,  or  honest  principle,  as  well 
as  ready  resources,  were  disposed  to  dis- 
charge   their    obligations   by   a   general 
banlmiptcy.    A  repudiating  party  sprang 
up  in  the  States.*    A  kind  of  civil  war  waa 
waged  by  debtors  against  creditors,  in  the 
progress  of  which  the  former  endeavored 
to  carry  their  points,   by  bringing   the 
courts  of  justice  and  the  ministers  of  the 
law  into  popular  disfavor,  and,  finally,  be- 
came involved,  in  Massachusetts,  in  an  open 
rebellion,  which  demanded  the  confisoa* 
tion  of  debts,  a  release  from  taxes,  the 
continuation  of  a  depreciated  currency,  and 
an  equal  distribution  of  property.     The 
success  of  this  party  in  some  of  the  States, 
and  the  fear  of  its  triumph  in  others,  had 
destroyed,  previously  to  the  formation  of 
the  new  Constitution,  nearly  all  credit, 
both  public  and  private.    It  had  defeated 
the    recommendations    of   Congress    for 
raising  a  revenue    by  imposts,    making 
them  a  by-word  and  a  mockery  through 
the  land.     It  had  confirmed  the  demoral- 
izmg  tendencies,  which  a  long  war,  and  a 
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depreciated  corrency  had  developed  in  so- 
ciety, had  done  much  towards  undenmn- 
ing  that  basis  of  common  honesty  on 
which  alone  the  saperstrnctiire  of  free  in- 
stitntions  can  securely  stand,  and,  finally, 
had  united  with  the  friends  of  disunion  m 
fcmning  an  anti-federal  party,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  Constitution  by  the  people. 

Washington  was  not  a  member  of  the 
party  of  repudiation.  He  was  the  head 
and  front  of  those,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  opposed  every  attempt  to  make 
the  depredated  paper  of  the  States  a  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  due.  in  a 
sound  currency;  who  struggled  through 
all  adverse  circumstances  for  the  exact 
observance  of  both  public  and  private  en- 
gagements ;  who  were  in  favor  of  main- 
taining the  regular  administration  of  jus- 
tice, of  sustaining  a  system  of  taxation  as 
vigorous  as  the  resources  of  the  country 
would  reasonably  bear,  and  of  supplying 
the  insufficiency  of  the  revenues  thus  ac- 
quired, by  pledging  in  security  those  pros- 
pects of  the  nation,  which  were  scarcely 
less  valuable  than  actual  possessions. 
While  their  opponents  proposed  to  cure 
the  ills  of  the  times  by  the  counter  prac- 
tice of  inflicting  such  ills  as  the  continued 
emissioa  of  paper  money,  the  delay  of  le- 
gal prooeedmgs,  the  withholding  of  taxes, 
the  refusal  of  the  stipulated  pay  of  the 
soldier,  who  had  sl^ed  his  blood  in  the 
eause  of  liberty  and  his  country,  this  party 
prescribed,  as  the  only  safe  remedies,  the 
practice  of  increased  industry  and  frugali- 
ty, the  turning  of  all  citizens  from  the  cor- 
rupting speculations,  and  dissolute  courses, 
which  prevailed  after  the  war,  to  the  pa- 
tient cultivation  of  the  virgin  soil,  and  to 
the  prosecution  of  all  those  trades  and 
artSy  which  the  wants  of  a  growing  coun- 
try promised  richly  to  remunerate.  As  a 
brave  and  high-mmded  young  man,  who, 
entering  upon  the^struggle  for  a  livelihood, 
burdened  with  the  charges  of  his  outfit, 
easfly  denies  himself  the  indulgence  of 
costly  somforts,  and  cheerfully  binds 
himself  to  unremitting  tmls,  in  order  to 
lay,  in  the  honest  payment  of  his  debts, 
the  foundations  of  honorable  success,  so 
did  Washington  desire  to  see  this  young 
eoootry  start  in  the  career  of  nations  with 
honor  bright ;  even  in  adversity  keeping  its 
futh ;  so  diat  its  children  and  its  children's 


children,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity, 
might  look  back  to  the  efforts  of  its 
early  manhood,  and  feel  no  shame. 

The  party  in  favor  of  "  establishing  jus- 
tice" having  prevailed  over  the  advocates 
of  repudiation  and  disunion,  in  the  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  the 
President,  with  the  design  of  pursuing  a 
financial  policy,  which  should  secure  to 
the  country  the  fruits  of  that  triumph, 
called  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  the  sterling  integrity  and 
transcendent  abilities  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. As,  however,  this  brilliant  ornament 
of  his  country's  early  history  was  charged 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration 
with  anti-republicanism,  and  as  this  old 
calumny  still  continues  to  be  rolled,  as  a 
sweet  morsel,  under  the  tonenes  of  those 
who  claim  to  be  their  political  descend- 
ants,* it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  it  a 
passing  notice.  Yet  suffice  it  to  state 
simply  the  ground  of  the  charge,  and  its 
refutation.  In  the  discussions  of  abstract 
principles  of  government,  so  prevalent  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  republi- 
can institutions  in  this  cotmtry,  and  in 
France,  Hamilton,  on  the  one  hand,  avow- 
ed in  the  society  of  his  intimate  friends  the 
opinion,  that  no  nation  had  ever  possessed 
a  political  system,  so  nearly  approaching 
to  perfection,  as  the  British ;  and,  on  the 
other,  he  at  the  same  time  declared  his 
conviction,  that  a  monarchy  was  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  dispositions,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  American  people.  Accord- 
ingly, the  highest  toned  propositions  made 
by  him  m  the  Convention  for  framing  the 
Constitution,  were  for  having  a  President 
and  Senate,  elected  by  the  people,  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  during  three 
years.  And  these  propositions,  iJthough 
they  appear  to  have  been  suggested  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  and  giving  tone  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  Assembly,  rather 
than  from  any  expectation  of  their  being 
adopted,  and  were  subsequentiy  with- 
drawn in  favor  of  a  more  popular  plan  of 
their  author,  were  found  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  views  of  no  fewer  than  five 
States,  including  among  them  Virginia. 
The  wish  of  Hamilton  was,  that  the  gov- 

*  See  Oen.  Cass*  Letter  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Baltimore  OoDrentioD. 
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ernment  should  be  so  constructed,  as  to 
possess  all  the  energy  reconcilable  with 
the  republican  theory  upon  which  it  was 
to  be  founded ;  not  with  a  view  of  facili* 
tating  usurpation  by  its  head,  but  for  the 

Surpose  of  aroid^g  those  anarchical  ten- 
encies,  the  deyefopment  of  which  ren- 
ders first  necessary,  *and  finally  palatable, 
the  exercise  of  dictatorial  authority.  A 
more  signal  example,  therefore,  of  the 
base  ingratitude  of  men,  when  under  the 
dominion  of  the  spirit  of  political  party, 
can  hardly  be  found,  than  this  sedulous 
keeping  aUve,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mem- 
ory of  Hamilton's  theoretical  preference 
of  monarchy,  which  was  never  declared 
on  any  responsible  occasion,  and  never  al- 
lowed to  control  any  public  act,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  studied  forgetting  of  the 
great  services  rendered  to  republican  lib- 
erty by  one,  who  was  among  the  foremost 
to  take  up  his  pen  in  opposition  to  British 
tyranny,  among  the  most  faithful  in  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  American  independence, 
among  the  wisest  in  framing  the  federal 
Constitution,  the  most  influential  in  ob- 
taining for  it  the  popular  approval,  and 
the  most  zealous  in  carrying  it  into  oper- 
ation— by  one,  who  after  having  long 
served  under  Washington,  as  a  member 
of  his  military  family,  during  the  war,  and 
of  his  civil  council,  under  the  Constitution, 
retired  from  both  stations  with  the  testi- 
monial of  his  chief,  that  he  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country — by  one,  finally,  re- 
specting whom  the  impartial  voice  of  a 
foreign  historian  and  statesman  has  said, 
"  There  is  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  an  element  of  order,  of 
force,  of  duration,  which  he  did  not  pow- 
erfully assist  in  introducing  and  causing  to 
predomraate."*  That  such  a  man  should 
have  wished  to  overthrow,  or  to  impair 
the  work  of  his  whole  life,  by  bringing 
into  republican  America  a  "  king,  lords, 
and  commons,''  as  was  alleged  by  his 
enemies,  is  a  folly  too  great  to  be  credited 
by  the  wise,  though  a  calumny  too  effec- 
tive to  be  forgotten  by  the  unprincipled. 

The  first  session  of  the  first  Congress 
having  been  spent,  chiefly,  in  framing 
laws  for  putting  the  government  into  ope- 
ration, the  House  of  Representatives,  near 
its  close,  passed  a  resolution  directing  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  the 
House,  at  the  next  session,  a  plan  for  pla- 
cing the  public  credit  on  a  footing  con- 
sistent with  the  national  honor  and  pros- 
Pj9rity.  This  resolution  was  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Pre«dent,  in 
his  Inaugural  Address,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  our  national  policy  should  be  laid 
in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of 
private  morality,  and  was  referred  to  in 
terms  of  approbation,  in  his  Speech  to 
Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  its 
second  session.  The  invention,  however, 
of  the  system  of  measures  recommended 
in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  and  subse- 
quently adopted,  with  few  alterations,  by 
Congress,  is  due  entirely  to  tiie  genius  of 
Hamilton,  whose  mind,  even  during  the 
war,  had  been  anxiously  turned  to  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  country, 
and  had  suggested  several  measures  of 
great  importance  for  their  relief.  Now, 
the  condition  of  the  finances,  if  less  des- 
perate, was  still  more  involved  than  when 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  financier 
of  the  Revolution,  Robert  Morris.  For 
the  government  of  the  Confederation  had 
utterly  failed  to  pay  its  debts.  It  had 
solemly  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation ; 
but  it  had  not  kept  it. .  The  army  had 
been  disbanded,  without  being  paid ;  the 
citizens  who  had  trusted  the  State,  had 
found  its  promises  false ;  the  claims  of  the 
French  government  on  the  Union  were 
set  down  in  the  Compte  Rendu  of  M. 
Necker,  as  of  doubtful  character ;  and  the 
needy  French  officers,  who  had  shed  their 
blood  in  the  cause  of  American  independ^^ 
ence,  begged  at  the  doors  of  its  official 
representative  in  Paris,  and  were  denied. 
Chaos,  was  the  expression  commonly,  and 
fitly,  used  to  designate  the  state  of  the 
finances,  during  the  last  years  of  the  rule 
of  the  Confederation,  which,  by  a  suicidal 
construction  of  the  terms  of  its  authority, 
had  failed  to  assume  the  power  of  enfor- 
cing its  resolves  for  raising  a  revenue. 
Accordingly  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  government,  there  was  an  empty 
ti'easury  and  thirty-nine  millions  of  debts, 
including  those  due  by  the  Union,  and  by 
the  several  States,  on  account  of  the 
Union.  The  foreign  debt  was  twelve  mil- 
lions, the  debt  of  the  Union  to  individual 
citizens  about  two,  that  of  the  several 
States  about  twenty-five. 
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HamOton,  takiag  his  8tand»  we  will  not 
say,  on  the  highest  moral  ground,  but  on 
the  level  of  common  honesty,  proposed  to 
Congrress  to  pay  these  debts,  one  and  all. 
The  principle  of  his  plan  was  as  simple, 
as  the  plainest  maxims  of  equity ;  its  de- 
tails were  as  complicated,  as  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  resolved,  and  the  interests  to  be 
promoted  by  it.  Of  these,  we  can  only 
say,  that  he  proposed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  discharge  the  foreign  debt,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  contracts.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  proposed  that  the  debts  of 
the  particular  States,  incurred  in  defense 
of  the  country  against  the  common  enemy, 
should  be  assumed  as  the  debt  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  third  place,  he 
proposed  that  all  these  liabilities  assumed 
by  the  Union,  both  those  of  the  old  Con- 
gress and  those  of  the  separate  States, 
should  be  funded,  and  liquidated  on  such 
just  terms,  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  the 
creditors.  For  carrying  this  plan  into 
effect,  adequate  and  permanent  revenues 
were  to  be  provided  by  means  of  imposts, 
excises,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands,  and  loans. 

This  plan  of  paying  the  debts  of  the 
country,  which  was  finally  adopted  only 
by  small  majorities  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, furnished  the  enemies  of  the  new 
government  with  an  opportunity  for  mus- 
tering their  forces  in  open  field,  and  com- 
mencing the  campaign  of  opposition.  In 
passng  them  in  review,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  the  party,  which 
had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
Coostitution^  still  continued,  (though  not 
without  a  considerable  change  of  leaders,) 
in  existence  under  it,  and  now  directed  its 
efforts  towards  rendering  ineffectual  the 
operation  of  the  instrument,  of  which  it 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment. And  as  this  party  had  origina- 
ted, under  the  Confederation,  in  a  wide- 
spread disposition  to  escape  from  the  ob- 
ligations of  individual  indebtedness,  it  was 
not  strange  that  it  should  make  its  reap- 
pearance, under  the  Constitution,  in  an 
effort  to  disavow  the  liabilities  of  the 
State.  The  opposition  was  directed 
against  several  points  of  the  proposed 
system,  but  tum^  chiefly  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  debts  of  the  separate  State 
governments.  Notwithstandmg  these  had 
been  incurred  in  furnishing  to  the  Ameri- 


can army  supplies  of  clothing,  provisions 
and  munitions,  advancing  pay  and  boun- 
ties to  the  troops,  and  constructing  works 
of  defense  against  the  common  enemy,  it 
was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  to  pay 
this  part  of  the  "  price  of  liberty."  But 
as  the  separate  States,  in  adopting  the 
Constitution,  had  relinquished  the  most 
available  means  of  paying  these  debts 
themselves,  by  giving  up  the  power  of 
laying  imposts,  as  well  as  by  their  previ- 
ous liberal  cession  of  western  lands  to  the 
Union,  it  was  well  known  that  if  Congress, 
which  had  been  expressly  authorized  to 
"pay  the  debts"  of  the  United  States, 
should  refuse  to  provide  for  these  securi- 
ties, their  value  would  be  greatly  impair- 
ed, and  their  ultimate  liquidation,  at  least 
in  some  States,  be  rendered  extremely  im- 
probable. Instead,  therefore,  of  seconding 
the  Administration  in  its  endeavors  to  im- 
prove and  establish  the  credit  of  the 
country,  in  the  only  way  practicable,  this 
opposition  tended  directly  to  dishonor  it, 
to  spot  the  national  name  with  bad  faith 
indelibly,  and  to  perpetuate  all  the  evils 
which  hindered  the  general  prosperity 
under  the  bankrupt  Confederation.  It 
was  a  shoot  from  the  diseased  root  of  for- 
mer repudiation,  of  the  old  dislike  of  debt- 
paying  and  tax-gathering. 

The  opposition,  which  was  made  to  this 
system  for  establishing  national  justice 
and  national  credit,  naturally  pursued  all 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  for  its  execution. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these,  was 
the  creation  of  a  bank  partly  owned  and 
directed  by  the  government.  Such  an  in- 
stitution having  been  approved  by  all  the 
principal  commercial  nations  of  that  day, 
and  having,  under  the  Confederation,  ren- 
dered valuable  aid  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, it  was  now  looked  to  as  an  in- 
dispensable instrument  for  providing  funds 
to  meet  the  large  and  frequently  recurring 
payments  to  the  public  creditors.  Subse- 
quent events  proved  that  its  necessity  was 
not  overrated,  for  so  heavy  had  been 
the  charges  of  eight  years  of  war,  and  so 
loud  was  the  outcry,  both  in  Congress, 
and  out  of  it,  against  the  raising  of  ade- 
quate revenues  to  defray  them,  that  the 
Administration,  throughout  its  whole  du- 
ration, had  to  strain  every  nerve,  and  use 
all  lawful  expedients,  in  order  to   pay 
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punctually  and  honorably  the  debts  of  the 
country  as  they  fell  due.  Tha^  it  was  a 
legitimate,  as  it  then  was  a  necessary,  in- 
strument for  faciKtating  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  cannot  reasona- 
bly be  denied  by  those,  who  fairly  inter- 
pret the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and 
who  give  due  weight  to  the  sanction 
which  the  banking  system  had  already 
received  in  the  country,  and  which  it 
continued  to  receive  through  a  succession 
of  the  earlier  federal  administrations. 

As,  however,  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  act  for  establishing  the  bank  was 
vehemently  urged  by  the  minority  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  maintamed,  like* 
wise,  by  the  half  of  his  cabinet,  Washing- 
ton took  time  to  give  the  subject  a  most 
careful  examination.  After  due  delibera- 
tion, he  approved  of  it.  He  approved  of 
all  the  financial  recommendations  of  Hamil- 
ton— the  funding  system  and  the  whole 
train  of  measures  for  carrying  it  into 
operation.  He  not  only  sanctioned  them, 
he  adhered  to  them.  Amid  opposition  so 
constant,  so  violent  that  it  led  in  the  end 
to  treasonable  resistance  to  the  revenue 
laws,  Washington  never  wavered  in  his 
support  of  the  policy  he  had  adopted  of 
establishing  justice  in  the  land,  and  main-< 
taining  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation 
before  the  world.  Thus,  was  secured, 
throughout  his  Administration,  a  unity  of 
purpose,  as  remarkable  as  the  attacks 
upon  it  were  manifold,  and  the  events  of 
the  period  were  discordant.  And  here 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  has  always 
been  common,  among  the  opposers  of 
the  principles  of  the  Washington  Ad- 
ministration, to  stigmatize  the  financial 
measures  thus  firmly  adhered  to,  as  the 
measures  of  a  party,  of  which  Hamilton 
was  the  founder.  But,  without  insisting 
upon  the  impropriety  of  designating  such 
plans  for  securing  impartial  justise  and 
the  general  welfare,  as  party  plans,  we 
must»  at  least,  be  allowed  to  affirm  that 
the  policy  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
was  deUberately,  cordially  approved  by 
liis  responsible  chief,  and  that  whoever 
characterizes  it  as  party  policy,  character- 
izes Washington  as  a  partisan. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Washington  had  also  a  secondary 
object  to  accomplish,  not  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  the  leading  one.    It  was  that 


object  before  alluded  to  as  never  lost 
sight  of  by  the  first  President,  viz:  the 
forming  **a  more  perfect  union"  of  the 
people  of  the  country  under  the  federal 
government.  The  assumption  and  fund- 
ing of  the  clums  of  all  the  public  credit* 
ors*  rendered  this  large  and  influential  class 
of  citizens  more  directly  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  The  founding 
of  the  credit  of  the  government  on  the 
joint  baas  of  public  and  private  resources* 
by  means  of  a  national  bank,  bound  the 
fortunes  of  a  large  number  of  capitalists ' 
in  all  the  States  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
republic.  The  permanent  character,  also, 
of  this  financial  system  established  in  op- 
position to  the  loose  scheme  of  temporary 
expedients  advocated  by  the  opposition, 

gave  to  the  Union  the  strength  and  the 
ignity  resulting  from  a  settled,  as  well  as 
a  sound  policy  of  legislation.  Thus,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  men  of  property 
and  influence  throughout  the  country  were 
rallied  around  a  government,  which  ac- 
knowledged the  justness  of  their  'claims, 
which  established  American  credit,  which 
furnished  by  its  negotiable  securities  aids 
to  private  enterprise,  and  which  encour- 
aged permanent  investments  of  capital,  by 
persevering  in  a  steady  and  upright  course 
of  legislation.  The  bands  of  interest  were 
welded  to  those  of  patriotism,  in  order  to 
bind  indissolubly  together  many  in  one 
people. 

But  if  the  strengthening  of  the  new  in- 
stitutions of  the  nation  by  the  support  of 
those  classes  of  the  people  whose  infiuenee 
was  strongest,  and  whose  principles  were 
the  most  to  be  relied  upon,  was  an  addi* 
tional  motive  with  Washington,  in  approv- 
ing the  plans  of  his  Secretary,  it  was 
viewed  as  another  ground  of  opposition, 
by  the  advocates  of  a  weak  central,  and  a 
strong  sectional  authority.  Open  ene- 
mies, or  lukewarm  friends,  of  the  federal 
government,  from  the  beginning,  as  likely 
to  absorb  the  powers  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, they  eagerly  attacked  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Administration,  on  the  ground 
that  it  tended  directly  to  the  realization 
of  their  apprehensions.  To  arouse  the 
fears  and  the  jealousies  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  also,  they  loudly  declared  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
purchase,  by  the  favors  of  an  overgrown 
treasury,  the.  support  of  a  host  of  cor- 
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rapt  speculators,  and  thus  snrronnd  itself 
by  a  prinl^ed  class  of  society,  with  the 
Tiew  of  paving  the  way  to  the  recognition 
ci  an  aristocracy  by  law,  and  the  si^dling 
the  good  people  of  the  country  with  mon- 
archical institutions,  modeled  after  those  of 
thdr  old  enemies,  the  British.    Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, at  a  later  period,  described  Hamil- 
ton's system  as  *'  a  machine  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  legislature."    And  how 
admirably,  in  his  opinion,  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  inventor,  may  bo  learned 
from  his  division  of  the  patriots  who  com- 
posed the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  seccmd  Congress,  into  "  1,  bank  di- 
rectors;  2,  holders   of   bank    stock;  3, 
stock-jobbers;  4,  blind  devotees;  5,  ig- 
norant persons,  who  did  not  comprehend 
them  (Giles'  Resolutions,)  6,  lazy  and  good- 
humored  persons."    These  were  the  men, 
the  people  were  told,  by  whose  venal  votes, 
sided  by  the  "irresistible  influence  and 
popularity  of  General  Washington,  played 
off  by  the  cunning  of  Hamilton,"  an  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  to  draw  over  the 
country  the  substance,  as  it  had  already 
done  the  forms,  of  the  British  government. 
**  They,"  (the  British,)  said  the  same  high 
authority,  "  had  their  paper  system,  stock- 
joblnng,  speculations,  public  debt,  monied 
interest,  dec.,  and  all  this  was  contrived 
for  us.     They  raised  their  cry  against 
jaeolNnism  and  revolutionists,  we  against 
democratic  societies  and  anti-federalists." 
And  if  any  further  evidence  of  the  near 
advent  of  monarchy  were  required,  the 
lovers  of  liberty  were  reminded  that  the 
title  of  His  Excellency  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  President — ^that  His  Excellency, 
or  as  a  Virginia  senator  preferred  to  call 
bim.  His  Limpid  Highness,  opened*  the 
sessions  of  Congress  with  speeches  like  a 
king — that  he  held  morning  levees,  stand- 
bg  IB  regal  state,  with  cocked  hat,  sword 
and  gloves — that  Mrs.  Washington,  too, 

EKve  levees — that  both  of  them,  at  the 
rth-n^ht  baUs,  sat  upon  a  seat  raised 
high  enough  for  a  throne — that  it  was 
proposed  to  place  the  head  of  George 
Washington  on  the  national  coin — ^and, 
finally,  that  the  Vice-President  walked  the 
streets  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  pre- 
ceded (as  the  stoiy  ran  m  the  Old  Do* 
minion,)  by  four  men  bearing  naked 
swords,  ancf  aired  himself  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  or  as  was  ru- 


mored among  the  same  anxious  patriots, 
in  "  a  coach  and  six." 

These  fictions  of  the  false  prophets,  in 
the  days  of  Washington,  can  now  be  of 
little  consequepce,  except  as  a  foil  to  the 
truth,  that  the  Executive  then  acted  on 
the  principle  of  fully  exercising  all  the 
powers  conferred  on  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, yet  usurping  none.   Notwithstanding 
all  the  abstractions  with  which  the  lead- 
ers of  opposition  in  Congress  discussed 
the  relative  powers  of  the  general  and  the 
State  governments,  and  the  jealousy  of 
delegated  authority  declared  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
Washington  was  of  opinion  that  the  great 
body  of  American  ciUzens  were  in  Iayot 
of  such  a  liberal  construction  of  the  terms 
of  the  new  Constitution,  as  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  difficulties  which  had  hin- 
dered the  prosperity  of  the  country  under 
the  Confe^ration.    For  this  very  purpose 
had  they  made  the  change  in  their  frame 
of  federal  institutions.     It  was,  indeed, 
the  only  sound,  practical  view  to  take  of 
government  at  that  time,  or  at  any  time. 
And  it  has  always  .been,  we  believe,  the 
sense  of  the  better  part  of  the  people  of 
this  Union,  that,  m  any  great  national 
emergency,  its  government  was  justified  in 
using  all  power  absolutely  necessary  to 
meet  existing  difficulties,  provided  such 
power  had  not  been  expressly  denied  to 
it,  or  expressly  given  to  the  local  authori- 
ties by  the  Constitution.    The  more  rigid 
interpretation    of   constitutional    powers, 
rendering  our  system  of  government  in- 
elastic and  inefficient,  would  take  from  it 
the  ability  not  only  to  remedy  the  evils, 
but  also  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  time 
and  change.     But  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government,  during  this 
Administration,  great  as  was  its  influence, 
never  overstepped  its  lawful  limits.     So 
far  was  Washington  from  improperly  in- 
terfering with  the  action  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  government,  that,  for  exam- 
ple, while  Congress  was  engaged  in  dis-' 
cussing  the  measures  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  finance,  he  strictly  abstained  from 
any  expression  of  opinion  respecting  them. 
Wherever  precedents  may  be  found  for 
buying  congressional  votes  with  Executive 
promises,  or  making  the  .support  of  Ex- 
ecutive measures  by  legislators  the  ground 
for  rewarding  them  with  lucrative  and 
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honorable  offices,  or  for  bringing  any  sort 
of  illegitimate  influence  into  the  halls  of 
legislation,  the  first  President,  no  less  pure 
in  mind  than  firm  in  authority,  set  none  of 
them.    Never  was  Mr.  Jefferson  farther 
from  the  truth,  than  when,  in  1702,  he 
declared  that  the  Executire  "had  moo/- 
hwed  up  the  legislative  branch.''  Perhaps 
the^error,  however,  ought  to  be  set  down 
to  the  fondness  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  this  particular  figure  of  speech. 
For  he  also  said,  a  short  time  before,  that 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  had  so 
increased  in  influence  as  to  "  swallow  up 
the  whole  Executive  powers."    And  a 
few  years  later,  he  averred  it  to  be  "a 
singular  phenomenon,  that  while  our  State 
governments    are  the  very  best  in  the 
world,  without  exception  or  comparison, 
our  General  government  has,  in  the  rapid 
course  of  nine  or  ten  years,  become  more 
arbitrary,  and  has  swallowed  more  of  the 
public  liberty  than  even  that  of  England." 
More  singular  still  is  it,  miraculous  even, 
that  this  monster  of  a  Treasury  depart- 
ment, which  had  swallowed  up  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch,  which  itself  had  swallowed 
up  the  legislative  branch,  which  again  had 
swallowed  up  its  bellyfull  of  the  public 
liberty,  should  ever  have  vomited  out  one 
and    fdl.  Executive,  Wislature,    liberty, 
safely  upon  the  dry  land !    The  great  pre- 
ponderaUng  influence  of  the  Executive, 
during  the  first  Administration,  we  do  not 
by  any  means  deny.     On  the  contrary, 
we  declare  our  behef,  that,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fedend  union  to  the 
present  day,  there  has  been  no  adminis- 
tration under  which  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, the  entire  governmental  action,  has 
been  so  much  controlled  by  the  Pre»dent 
and  his  cabinet  on  the  one  hand,  and  so 
little  guided  by  occasional,  local,  irregular 
expressions  of  public  opinion  on  the  other, 
as  was  the  case  under  the  first.     Yet  is 
this  but  half  the  truth.    The  other  half 
is,  that  this  guiding,  controlling  force  pro- 
ceeded legitimately  from  the  commanding 
talents,  the  superior  wisdom,  the  overaw- 
ing character  of  those  illustrious  men  who 
filled  the  executive  departments,  and  es- 
pecially of  their  chief,  as  great  a  governor 
of  men  as  was  ever  called  by  the  name  of 
king.     If  the  legislature  adopted  the  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  it  was  because  it  found  itself 


mcompetentto  devise  a  better  one;  and 
its  opponents,  while  they  seemed  disposed 
to  force  the  government  to  resort  to  the 
unpopular  policy  of  direct  taxation,  never 
ventured  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
actually  proposing  this,  or  any  other  set 
of  finandal  measures.  If  Congress  shaped 
its  course  of  legislation,  generally,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Executive  recommendation> 
it  was  because  the  counsels  of  Washington 
were  dictated  by  such  a  sagacious  knowl- 
edge, and  such  an  impartial  care  of  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  as  de* 
servedly  won  its  approbation.  It  could 
originate  no  higher  wisdom.  Not  even 
the  Jacobin  Clubs,  otherwise  called  Demo* 
cratic  Societies,  which  were  instituted  by 
the  opposition  party  for  the  express  pur^ 
pose  of  looking  after  the  public  interests, 
had  any  better  counsels  to  offer. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
course  of  opposition,  which  we  have  now 
described,  were  not  fully  developed  until 
during  the  second  term  of  the  Administra> 
tion,  which  was  occupied  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country.  It  then  led  to  the  whiskey  in* 
surrection  in  Pennsylvania;  but  as  th« 
suppression  of  this  was  the  concluding 
act  of  the  domestic  policy  of  Washington> 
our  review  of  his  first  term  may  fidy  be 
closed  by  a  notice  of  it. 

After  as  high  duties  had  been  laid  upon 
imports  as  they  could  reasonably  be  sulh> 
jected  to,  the  government  still  had  need 
of  additional  revenues,  in  order  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  war  of  independence,  together 
with  its  own  expenses;  and  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  an  excise  on  home-- 
made spirits.  The  burden  of  this  tax  felU 
of  course,  on  the  consumers  of  liquors 
throughout  the  country  f  but  the  distillers, 
viewing  it  a  discouragement  of  their  trade^ 
joined  with  their  natural  allies,  the  lovers 
of  it,  in  no  very  soft- voiced  resistance.  Tb 
allay,  as  far  as  possible,  this  popular  dis- 
satisfaction. Congress  several  times  intro- 
duced such  modifications  into  the  excise 
laws,  as  were  calculated  to  render  their 
operation  as  little  unpleasant  as  tax-pay^ 
ing  could  be.  Consequently,  the  distil- 
lers were  gradually  falling  into  habits  of 
more  or  less  contented  obedience  to  the 
laws,  when  the  rising  French  party  in  this 
country,  which  found  its  interest  in  seek- 
ing out  the  oppressed  in  all  the  earth  for 
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the  beneTolent  purpose  of  offering  them 
iu  sympathies  in  exchange  for  their  a>- 
astanoe,  took  up  the  cause  of  these  mar- 
tyrs of  liberty  also.    They  were  just  the 
men  for  the  anti-patriotic  purposes  they 
were  wanted  for>  being  Germans,  Irish, 
Quakers,  Tories  and  anti-federalists,  the 
thirsty  patrons  or  owners  of  no  fewer  than 
three  thousand  small  distilleries  in  West- 
em  Pennsylvania — allies  not  inferior  to 
those  Kentucky  borderers,  who,  equally 
impatient  of  American  laws  and  Spanish 
rights,  gave  the  Administration  no  little 
unnecessary  trouble  respecting  the  nayi- 
gation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  who,  about 
the  same  time,  were  likewise  brought  un- 
der the  bomnei  rouge.     These  freemen, 
who  before  considered  themselves  suffi- 
cintly  oppressed  by  being  called  upon  to 
pay  taxes,  were  now  informed  that  their 
excise-money  all  i^eat  into  the  pockets  of 
Anglomen  and  monocrats,  the  secret  sup- 
porters of  that  monster  confederacy  of 
feoropean  kings,  which  was  threatening  lo 
deroor  liberty  in  France,  and  was  only 
leserving  them  for  a  dessert,  to  be  washed 
down  in  their  own  whiskey.    In  Congress 
the  ezdse  was  denounced  as  unequal  and 
unjust,  unnecessary  and  tyrannical;  and 
the   resistance    of  it  was  spoken  of  as 
probable,  in  order  to  render  it  certain. 
Lay  a  tax,  said  the  leaders  of  opposition, 
on  property,  on  incomes,  on  salaries,  on 
lawyers,  on  written  instruments,  on  any- 
thing, save  this  "common  drink  of  the 
nation,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson  called  it.     The 
distiUers  having  been  early  encouraged  by 
this  tone  of  &e  opposition  party  in  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  unhappy  dissensions 
then  existing  in  the  cabinet,  where,  they 
were  led  to  believe,  their  cause  did  not 
lack  apologists,  had  thrown  such  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  collecting  the  duties,  as 
called  forth  from  the  President,  in  his  first 
term,   an  admonitory  proclamation.     Iii 
the  exercise  of  his  usual  moderation  and 
forbearance,  he  continued  for  upwards  of 
two  years  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  strictly 
pacific  means  for  overcoming  this  resist- 
ance to  lawful  authority.    But  the  leni- 
ency of  the  government  served  only  to 
rtrei^h^i  the  hands  and  embolden  the 
purposes  of  the  malcontents.     The  minis- 
ters of  justice,  directed  to  enforce  the 
laws  by  legal  processes,  were  resisted  by 
force  and  violence;  multiplied  outrages 


were  committed  on  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  revenue  officers;  the  public' 
mails  were    stopped  and    opened ;    the 
houses  and  bams  of  obnoxious  friends  of 
the  laws  were  burned;  the  local  police 
were  so  intimidated  by  the  threats,  or 
won  over  by  the  promises  of  the  seditious, 
that  their  services  could  not  be  relied 
on;    large    numbers  of   the    disaffected 
assembled  in  convention  at  various  places, 
and  were  encouraged  in  their  course  by 
the  most  violent  speeches  and  resolves; 
in  a  word,  there  was  an  organized  and 
systematic  insurrection  against  the  autho- 
rity of   the   federal    government,  which 
sought  alliance  with  similar  malcontents  in 
neighboring  States,  and  which,  crediting 
the  lies  of  tne  opposition  prints  and  the  de- 
mocratic societies,  believed  its  cause  to  be 
so  widely  approved,  that  an  attempt  to 
oppose  it  by  force    would  involve   the 
country  in  civil  war.     Deeply  impressed, 
as  Washington  always  was,  with  the  dig- 
nity of  law,  and  the  respect  due  to  es- 
tablished authority,  he  could  take  no  less 
grave  a  view  of  this  state  of  things,  than 
that  ''  if  the  laws  are  to  be  trampled  upon 
with  impunity,  and  a  minority,  a  small 
one  too,  is  to  dictate  to  the  majority, 
there  is  an  end  put,  at  one  stroke,  to  re- 
presentative   government;    and    nothing 
but  anarchy  and  confusion  are  td  be  ex- 
pected hereafter.     Some  other  man  or 
society  may  dislike  another  law,  and  op- 
pose it  with  equal  propriety,  until  all  laws 
are  prostrate,  and  any  one,  the  strongest  I 
presume,  will  carve  for  himself."    Wash- 
ington could  risk  his  life  and  fortune  in 
leading  a  revolution  to  secure  the  rights 
and  the  independence  of  his  country,  but 
to  the  spirit  of  sedition,  riot,  and  what  has 
since  been  termed  lynching,  there  never 
lived  a  more  determmed  opposer,  or  one 
who  was  more  convinced  of  the  necessity, 
when  all  other  means  of  putting  it  down 
had  failed,  of  resorting  to  force  of  arms. 
No  sympathy  had  he  with  the  spirit  of 
him,  who,  respecting  Shay's  rebellion  in 
Massachusetts,  had  said,  '<  God  forbid  we 
should  ever  be  twenty  years  without  such 
a  rebellion."     Accordingly,  the  seat  of 
the  present  sedition   being  supposed  to 
contain  about  sixteen  thousand  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  and  being  in  a  part 
of  the  State  which  had  been  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Constitution,  and  hostile  to 
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all  the  measures  of  tl^e  goTemment  under 
it,  be  provided  for  raising  a  force  sufficient 
to  look  down  all  possible  opposition,  and 
tbus  to  confound  tbe  rebellion,  witbout 
the  necessity  of  destroying  tbe  rebels. 
He  marcbed  twelve  thousand  men  over 
the  mountains,  and  not  an  insurgent  dared 
lift  a  finger;  the  leaders  fled  or  were 
arrested ;  order  was  re-established ;  and 
the  duties  on  distilled  spiiits  were  collected 
ever  after  in  Pennsylvania,  so  long  as  the 
laws  authorizbg  them  remained  on  the 
statute  books. 
In  justice  to  the  opposition  party,  we 

S'vei  their  version  of  this  matter  in  the 
nguage  of  their  chief.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  this  signal  triumph  of*  the  govern- 
ment was  as  follows — ''  Our  alarmists 
marched  an  army  to  look  for  an  insurrec- 
tion, but  they  could  not  find  it."  And  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  written  after  the 
President,  who  viewed  the  insurrection  as 
"  one  of  the  ripe  fruits ''  of  the  democratic 
societies,  had  expressed  a  censure  of  these 
associations,  in  his  speech  to  Congress,  at 
the  session  following,  the  same  authority 
said,  **  The  denunciation  of  the  democratic 
societies  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  acts 
of  boldness,  of  which  we  have  seen  so 
many  from  the  faction  of  the  monocrats. 
It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  President 
should  have  permitted  himself  to  be  the 
organ  of  such  an  attack  on  the  freedom 
of  dbcussion,  the  freedom  of  writing, 
printing  and  publishing."  Speaking  of 
the  transactions  against  the  excise  laws, 
the  writer  continued,  "  We  know  of  none 
which,  according  to  the  definitions  of  the 
law,  have  been  anything  more  than  riotous. 
There  was  indeed  a  meeting  to  consult 
about  a  separation.  But  to  consult  on  a 
question  does  not  amount  to  a  determina- 
tion of  that  question  in  the  affirmative, 
still  less  to  the  acting  on  such  a  determi- 
nation ;  but  we  shall  see,  I  suppose  what 
the  court  lawyers,  and  courtly  judges,  and 
would-be  ambassadors,  will  make  of  it. 
The  excise  law  is  an  infernal  one.  The 
fij:8t  error  was  to  admit  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution ;  the  second  to  act  on  that  admis- 
sion ;  the  third  and  last  will  be,  to  make 
it  the  instrument  of  dismembering  the 
Union.  *  *  *  I  expected  to  have 
seen  some  justification  of  arming  one  part 
of  the  society  against  the  other ;  of  de- 
claring a  civil  war  the  moment  before  the 


meeting  of  that  body  which  has  the  sole 
r^ht  of  declaring  war ;  of  being  so  patient 
of  the  kicks  and  scoffs  of  our  enemies,  and 
rising  at  a  feather  against  our  friends ;  of 
adding  a  million  to  the  public  debt  and 
deriding  us  with  recommendations  to  pay 
it  if  we  can,"  &c.  This  being  compelled 
to  defray  the  expense  of  undoing  theur 
own  doings,  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
bitter  pill  to  the  opposition — as'  bitter  as 
,  was  ever  the  paying  of  theur  British  debts. 
But  comment  is  unnecessary. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  term,  and  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Admmistration. 

In  the  same  year,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  which  the  American  Congress  met  for 
the  first  time  under  the  Constitution,  the 
States- General  of  France  was  summoned 
to  assemble  by  Louis  XYI.  The  reforms 
in  the  French  state,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately from  this  latter  act,  were  hailed  every- 
where in  this  country,  as  an  escape  from 
royal  tyranny,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  overthrown  here.  And  still  greater 
was  the  universal  joy,  when  the  nation 
which  had  been  our  ally  in  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, finally  declared  itself  a  repub- 
lican commonwealth,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  enjoying  those  political  liberties  which 
its  arms  had  contributed  towards  securing 
for  others.  Nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  more  intelligent  class  of  American 
citizens,  this  morning  of  joyful  aaticipa* 
tions,  which  then  rose  over  France,  was 
early  clouded  by  the  shadows  of  events  to 
come.  Those,  especially,  who  had  seen 
their  efforts  to  adopt  and  to  maintain  an 
efficient  government  in  this  country,  fol- 
lowed up  with  such  determined  resistance, 
distrusted  the  issue  of  the  French  experi* 
ment,  when  they  saw  that  it  was  under- 
taken without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
people,  that  it  was  supported  by  the  most 
violent  excesses,  and  that  it  led  to  both 
civil  and  foreign  war.  As  this  distrust 
was  publicly  expressed,  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  party,  who  had  participated 
less  in  it,  saw  that  it  mifi^ht  easily  be 
turned  to  account  against  the  supportera 
of  the  Administration.  They  at  once 
adopted  the  policy,  therefore,  of  encour- 
aging the  people  to  approve  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  name  of  liberty  in  France,  and 
of  bringing  their  own  government  into  dis- 
credit by  representing  it  as  disapproving 
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of  them.  It  was  loudly  proclaiined  that  | 
the  cause  of  liberty  was  one  in  all  the 
earth ;  that  to  doubt  its  triumph  in  France, 
was  to  desire  its  discomfiture  in  America ; 
that  to  disapprove  of  the  sort  of  repubh- 
canism  which  had  been  set  up  there,  was 
to  des^pi  to  introduce  the  monarchical 
system  of  Great  Britain  here.  The  hope 
was,  that  they  would  be  able  to  destroy 
the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  Washington  and 
his  Administration,  by  substituting  in  its 
place  an  enthuisiasUc  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  Europe.  It  was  to  expel  one 
passion,  by  bringmg  in  another.  Not  that 
these  pohticians  designed  openly  to  advo- 
cate the  takmg  up  of  arms  by  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  French  to 
conquer  the  confederate  powers  of  Europe. 
They  did  not  wish  to  aid  France,  but  them- 
selves. A  great  popular  agitation  was  to 
be  raised,  ostensibly,  for  the  sufficiently 
vague  object  of  giving  sanction  to  the  re- 
public which  had  been  instituted  beyond 
seas ;  but,  in  reality,  to  effect  an  ultimate 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  federal 
government,  such  as  was  subsequently 
accomplished  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  the  Presidency. 

It  was  in  the  face. of  such  a  rising  oppo- 
sition, that  Washinj?ton  entered  upon  the 
task,  or  so  much  of  it  as  fell  to  his  share, 
of  shaping  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  re- 
public Ihe  work  would  have  been  suf- 
ficiently embarrassing,  even  without  the 
perplexities  arising  out  of  domestic  vari- 
ance and  clamors.  For  this  country  had 
assumed  jts  place  in  the  family  of  nations 
at  a  period,  when  the  established  system 
of  international  rights  and  duties  was 
about  to  be  thrown  into  confusion,  by  the 
revoluti<ms  and  wars  of  Europe.  Into 
this  strife  of  the  transatlantic  world,  the 
facticMis  which  afterwards  rose  to  power  in 
Paris  employed  almost  every  means,  hon- 
orable aiid  dishonorable,  to  entice  the  tot- 
tering footsteps  of  our  infant  state.  Eng- 
laiid,  on  the  other  hand,  had  pursued,  since 
the  peace,  a  course  of  conduct,  which  ren- 
dered the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
extremely  critical.  •  Bearing  her  enfran- 
chised colonies  no  good  will,  and  little 
respecting  a  power  destitute  of  so  much 
as  a  single  ship  to  restrain  her  tyiianny  of 
the  ocean,  she  not  only  refused  to  form  a 
treaty  of  conmierce  with  the  Unioni  on 


the  pretense  that  the  government  of  the 
latter  was  not  strong  enough  to  enforce 
its  promises,  but  also  delayed  surrender- 
ing the  posts  held  on  our  northwestern 
border,  alleging  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  securing  the 
debts  of  British,  subjects.  When,  there- 
fore, war  was  at  length  declared  by  France 
against  England,  Washington  foresaw  that 
a  great  effort  would  be  made,  both  by  the 
former  power,  and  by  the  minority  at 
home,  to  enlist  the  sympathies,  if  not  the 
arms  of  the  republic,  in  favor  of  foreign 
liberty.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  declaration  of  hostilities, 
Jpa.  fact,  a  number  of  vessels,  in  different 
ports,  were  put  in  readiness  for  preying 
upon  the  commerce  of  our  ancient  enemy, 
now  represented  as  the  enemy  of  the  rights 
of  man  in  Europe.  But  Washington  re- 
solved to  take  prompt  measures  for  avert- 
ing the  impending  peril.  From  Mount 
Vernon,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  declaring  his  intention  to  assume  a 
position  of  strict  neutrality  between  the 
belligerent  nations.  On  his  return  to  the 
seat  of  government,  after  having  taken  the 
advice  of  his  cabinet,  which,  however,  was 
divided  in  opinion  respecting  several  im- 
portant points  involved  in  the  proposed 
course  of  policy,  he  decided,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  recognize  the  revolutionary  au- 
thorities of  Paris,  and  to  regard  the  treat- 
ies made  with  the  royal  government  as 
still  obligatory,  and,  on  the  other,  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  declaring  the  design  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  pursue 
a  course  of  strict  neutrality  and  impartial 
justice,  with  reference  to  all  the  bellige- 
rents. Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1793,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  stating 
that  "  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  require  that  they  should  with  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith  adopt  and  pursue  a 
conduct  friendly  and  impartial  towards  the 
belligerent  powers,"  and  exhorting  and 
warning  the  citizens  to  avoid  contravening 
such  aline  of  conduct,  whether  by  engag- 
ing in  hostilities  with  or  against  any  of  the 
nations  at  war,  or  by  carrying  to  any  of 
them  those  articles  deemed  contraband  by 
modem  usage.  Viewed  with  respect  to 
its  immediate,  or  its  remote  consequences, 
this  paper  was  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  Washington's  Administration.  It 
saved  the  republic  from  being  drawn,  be- 
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fore  its  liberties  were  veil  establbhed,  into 
that  vortex  of  European  wars,  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  have 
emerged  without  damage  to  its  indepen- 
dence and  its  honor.  It  saved  it  from  be- 
coming entangled  in  a  system  of  political 
alliances  with  foreign  powers^  for  the 
accomplishment  of  purposes  inconsistent 
with  its  popular  institutions*  its  compara- 
tively isolated  position,  its  industrial  avo- 
cations ;  and  substituted  in  its  stead  that 
true  American  system,  which,  excluding 
permanent  antipathies  against  some  nations 
and  pas^onate  attachments  to  others,  asks 
favors  of  none,  and  is  reasonably. indepen- 
dent of  all.  It  set  the  first  precedent  of 
the  policy  of  peace— of  that  policy  which 
aims  at  extending  the  mfluence  and  do- 
minion of  free  institutions,  not  by  the 
prowess  of  arms,  nor  by  the  arts  of  diplo- 
macy, nor  by  acquisitions  of  territory, 
but  by  presenting  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  example  of  a  great  people,  hap- 
py in  the  enjoyment  of  wholesome  liberty, 
m  the  pursuits  of  beneficent  industry,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  and  private 
morality.  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  if  from 
this  policy  it  had  never  departed. 

Strange  that  this  proclamation,  which 
was,  in  fact,  no  less  than  a  second  declara- 
tion of  American  independence,  should  not 
have  been  received  with  universal  appro- 
bation. But  so  blinded  were  the  opposers 
of  the  Administration  to  the  high  duties 
and  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  or 
so  willing  to  neglect  both  in  their  struggle 
for  political  ascendancy,  that  they  convert- 
ed this  stone  laid  at  thejcomer  into  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  and  from  this  time  forth,  by 
speech  and  print,  they  not  only  violently 
denounced  the  course  of  the  government, 
but  basely  assailed  the  character  of  its 
chief.  £vea  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  so 
nobly  struggled  with  Hamilton  and  Jay 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  Washin^n,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  Administration,  having  now  passed 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  whose 
head-quarters  were  in  his  native  State, 
came  forward  with  his  nicely  drawn  dis- 
tinctions, declaring  that  the  President  was 
not  competent  to  pronounce  the  United 
States  to  be,  de  jure,  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality, and  regretting  that  he  should  have 


presumed  so  far  to  judge  of  the  causes  of 
war,  as  to  speak  of  **  the  duty  and  the  in- 
terest "  of  the  nation  in  relntion  to  it.  Of 
course,  the  opposition,  however  cautious 
and  cool,  of  men  of  the  highest  reputation, 
emboldened  the  subordinate  chiefs  of  the 
party  to  employ  less  impalpable,  more 
plain-spoken  arguments.  They  condemned 
the  proclamation  b»  a  royal  edict,  and  a 
daring  usurpation  of  power.  They  stig- 
matized the  supporters  of  the  act  of  neu- 
trality as  the  partisans  of  England,  and  aa 
violators  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France,  i^or  did  they  altogether  lack 
eminent  leaders,  who  were  as  K>i]yi- mouth- 
ed and  as  unscrupulous  as  themselves,  for 
Virginia  fumishea  them  with  a  Giles,  and 
France  with  a  Qenet. 

This  hot-headed,  pretentious,  insolent, 
yet  clever  minister  of  the  red-capped  re- 
publiC|made  common  cause  with  the  oppo- 
sition. The  ends  of  the  Frenchmen,  and 
of  the  French  party,  were  not  the  same, 
indeed ;  for  while  the  one  wished  to  get 
ships  to  aid  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  the  other  merely  wished  to  run  a 
private  adventure  under  favor  of  his  nfr> 
tion's  colors.  But  they  agreed  in  the  use 
of  the  same  means,  the  creation  of  a  gen- 
eral ferment  among  the  good  people  of 
this  countnr  in  the  cause  o?  liberty  in  gen- 
eral. At  first.  Citizen  Genet  pretended  to 
the  government  that  his  country  did  not 
expect  her  former  ally  to  take  part  in  her 
distant  quarrels  with  the 'powers  of  Eu- 
rope. There  was,  indeed,  no  good  ground 
in  the  treaty  of  alliance  existing  between 
the  two  nations,  for  claiming  our  aid  in 
such  an  offensive  war  and  scheme  of  con- 
quest, as  was  then  entered  upon  under  the 
tri-color.  All  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  likewise,  came  stronglv  in  support  of 
such  a  view  of  our  obligations ;  for  while 
we  were  unable,  from  the  feebleness  of  our 
infancy,  to  render  any  efficient  service  to 
our  friends,  by  going  to  war,  we  could  be 
of  inestimable  advantage  to  them,  as  neu- 
tral carriers.  So  obvious  were  these 
truths,  that  the  French  minister,  in  pursu- 
ing the  mistaken  as  well  as  unfair  policy  of 
his  government,  did  not  come  out  at  once 
with  a  direct  claim  for  an  armed  co-opera- 
tion, but  endeavored  gradually  to  involve 
this  country  in  such  a  course  of  partial  fa- 
vora  to  France,  and  unfriendly  measures 
against  Great  Britam,  as  would  finally 
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lead  to  open  hostilities  with  the  latter 
poirer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  former.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  he  re- 
sorted to  means  diplomatic  and  undiplo- 
matic. He  had  arrived  on  our  shores 
with  all  sorts  of  popular  mottoes  flying  in 
the  rigging  of  the  ship  which  brought 
him;  he  had  at  the  end  of  a  voluble 
tongue  all  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  the 
new-faagled  liberty  and  fraternity,  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  crowds  who  hung  on  his  lips 
and  footsteps ;  and  equally  lavish  of  insult 
and  flattery,  he  filled  his  diplomatic  com- 
munications to  the  government  with  patri- 
otic declamations,  afterwards  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Even  more 
than  this,  he  invaded  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation,  by  fitting  out  and  commission- 
ing privateers  to  cruise  against  the  com- 
merce of  nations  with  whom  the  United 
States  were  at  peace,  and  also,  by  getting 
up  an  unlawful  expedition  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  territories  on  our  southern 
border.  This  obnoxious  course  of  conduct 
he  pursued,  in  defiance  alike  of  the  rea- 
sonings and  the  orders  of  the  government, 
from  the  moment  he  landed  at  Charleston, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  recall.  Nothing 
but  the  smcere  regard  entertained  by 
Washington  for  the  country  thus  unwor- 
thily represented,  induced  him  to  forbear, 
as  long  as  he  did,  with  this  abuser  of  na- 
tional hospitality,  and  fomenter  of  the  vio- 
lence of  domestic  parties. 

There  was  not  an  act,  indeed,  of  Citizen 
Genets  which  was  not  lauded  by  the 
more  popular  portion  of  the  adherents  of 
FVance  in  this  country ;  but  the  service  for 
which  they  were  most  indebted  to  him 
was  the  establishing  a  batch  of  Jacobin 
Clubs,  under  the  name  of  Democratic 
Soci^ies.  They  were  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  liberty  sufiered  no 
detriment  under  the  Administration  of 
George  Washington !  In  their  own  phrase, 
the  motive  for  their  creation  was  to  pre- 
serve freedom  from  the  menaces  of  **  an 
*' European  confederacy  transcendent  in 
power  and  unparalled  in  iniquity,"  and 
also  against  the  more  insidious  attacks  of 
'*  the  pride  of  wealth  and  arrogance  of 
power'  existing  in .  the  United  States, 
These  clubs  were  affiliated  together ;  but 
ihej  met  with  a  refusal  in  their  applica- 
tion to  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
original  Jacobin  fraternity  in  Paris,  on  the 
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ground  that  the  Americans,  not  having 
shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  France, 
were  not  entitled  to  the  honor.  Consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  of  pot-house  politi- 
oians,  the  members  spent  the  day  m  de- 
claiming against  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  night  in  drinking  Pennsyl- 
vania whiskey,  all  the  better  if  it  had  not 
paid  the  excise.  As  the  bowl  went  round, 
and  the  red  cap  was  passed  from  head  to 
head,  they  toasted  Citizen  Genet,  "  the 
Mountain,  *  "  the  French  war  for  the 
rights  of  man,"  "  French  virtue,  superior 
to  that  uf  Greece  or  Rome ;"  and,  during 
the  intervals,  they  passed  their  judgment 
upon  the  wisdom  or  the  constitutionality 
of  the  measures  of  the  national  govern- 
ment ;  very  few  of  which,  however,  incur- 
red the  disgrace  of  receiving  their  appro- 
val. These  societies  played  an  important 
part  in  furthering  the  designs  of  Genet 
and  the  French  party,  but  finally  died  out 
on  the  denunciation  of  the  Jacobin  clubs 
in  France,  leaving  an  odor  behind,  which 
long  made  the  name  of  Democrat  an  of- 
fense, even  in  nostrils  familiar  with  abomi- 
nations. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  Genet's  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State.  He  had  been 
called  to  it  chiefly  on  account  of  the  emi- 
nent talents  before  displayed  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  his  experience  m  diploma- 
cy, and  his  integrity  of  character;  but 
partly,  also,  from  the  consonance  of  his 

Eolitical  sentiments  with  those  of  that 
irge  body  of  citizens,  originally  opposed 
to  the  Constitution,  whose  cordial  support 
it  was  the  wish  of  Washington  to  obtain 
by  the  use  of  every  proper  instrumentality. 
In  accepting  the  post,  he  had  declared  to 
the  President,  "My  only  shelter  will  be 
the  authority  of  your  name,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  measures  to  be  dictated  by  you 
and  implicitly  executed  by  me."  This  de- 
claration was  honorably  observed,  during 
his  continuance  in  office,  so  much  so  that 
notwithstanding  the  Secretary's  well- 
known  partiality  for  France,  he  had  con^ 
ducted  the  correspondence  with  Genet  in 
a  manner  which  met  the  approbation  of 
the  friends  of  the  Administration ;  and  so 
much  so,  also,  that,  on  retiring  from  the 
cabinet,  he  carried  with  him  the  affection- 
ate testimonal  of  Washington,  that  he  had 
discharged  his  duty  with  abUity  and  fideli- 
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tj.  We  notice,  with  the  more  pleasure, 
this  honorable  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
while  in  office,  because  we  are  required,  in 
this  essay,  to  speak  disparagingly  of  his 
course,  as  the  head  of  the  opposition. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  important  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  the  official  acts  and 
opinions  of  this  distinguished  man,  both 
while  Secretary  of  State,  and  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  sentiments 
avowed  by  him  in  less  public  and  respon- 
sible situations.  In  office,  he  showed  him- 
self, for  the  most  part,  a  conservative 
statesman ;  out  of  office,  a  thorough-going 
agitator.  There  was  this  combination  of 
charaoters  in  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  a  corresponding  inconsis- 
tency running  through  the  writings  of  the 
greater  portion  of  bis  life.  In  the  one 
eharacter,  we  find  much  to  approve ;  in 
the  other,  more  to  condemn.  Not  that 
this  double  nature  was  kept  so  separate, 
that  the  principles  by  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  guided,  while  in  possession  of  place, 
were  not  somewhat  sophisticated  by  the 
aces  by  which  he  had  got,  and  upon  which 
he  partly  relied  to  keep  it.  And  the  ap- 
proval above  expressed  of  his  conduct,  in 
a  subordinate  office,  both  obtained  and 
held  in  honor,  still  needs  some  slight  qual- 
ification. For  while  it  cannot  fairly  be  ob- 
jected to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  he 
earnestly  combated,  in  the  cabinet,  the 
principal  measures  of  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  government,  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory apology  made  for  his  maintaining 
in  his  department  that  Frenchman,  Fre- 
neau,  who,  from  week  to  week,  filled  the 
columns  of  the  National  Gazette,  of  which 
he  was  the  editor,  with  the  foulest  abuse 
of  the  character,  the  services,  and  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Washington.  If,  as  was 
alleged  in  excuse,  the  keeping  this  man  in 
office  was  an  act  of  patronage  to  genius, 
the  greater  was  the  shame,  for  he  prosti- 
tuted the  gifts  of  God  to  the  service  of 
another  than  the  giver.  When  Washing- 
ton complained  to  his  Secretary  that  there 
had  not  been  a  single  act  of  government, 
which  this  sheet  had  not  endeavored  to 
vilify,  the  latter,  in  making  note  of  the 
conversation,  added  this  comtnent,  ''I 
took  his  intention  to  be  that  I  should  in- 
terpose in  some  way  with  Freneau,  perhaps 
withdraw  his  appointment  of  translating 
elerk  to  my  office.    But  I  will  not  do  it. 


Nor  can  we  pass  from  this  subject  without 
expressing  our  disapprobation  of  another 
act  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  when,  on  re- 
tiring from  office,  he  recommended  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Randolph,  another 
chief  of  the  opposition,  as  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor. This  gentleman,  previously  to  his 
appointment  to  the  former  office,  had 
earned  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  ju- 
rist, and  been  raised  to  the  highest  honors 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  becoming 
more  interested,  after  his  promotion  to  the 
place  of  Secretary,  in  the  success  of  the 
opposition  than  of  the  government  of 
which  he  was  a  confidential  adviser,  he  in- 
trigued with  the  French  minister  to  the 
ruin  of  his  reputation,  traded  with  mer- 
chants and  speculators  to  the  loss  of  his 
fortune,  and  finally  ended  his  political  ca- 
reer with  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
being  the  first  cabinet  defaulter.  Yet 
among  the  many  records  of  confidential 
conversations  afterwards  published  to  the 
world  in  the  "Ana,"  which  reflect  no 
credit  on  the  recorder,  stands  the  follow- 
ing— "  I  asked  him  (Washmgton)  whether 
some  person  could  not  take  my  office  adin- 
terim,  till  he  should  make  an  appointment ; 
as  Mr.  Randolph  for  mstance.  '  Yes,'  says 
he,  '  but  then  you  would  raise  the  expecta- 
tion of  keeping  it,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
he  is  fit  for  it,  nor  what  is  thought  of  Mr. 
Randolph.'  I  avoided  noticing  the  last 
observation,  and  he  put  the  question  to 
me  directly.  I  then  told  him  I  went  into 
society  so  little  as  to  be  unable  to  answer 
it.  I  knew  that  the  embarrassments  in  his 
private  affairs  had  obliged  him  to  use  ex- 
pedients which  had  injured  him  with  the 
merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and  affected 
his  character  for  independence ;  that  these 
embarrassments  were  serious,  and  not  like- 
ly to  cease  soon." 

The  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  the 
measures  adopted  in  maintenance  of  it, 
did  not  prevent  the  government  of  France 
from  persevering  in  its  efforts  to  embroil 
this  country  in  the  European  quarrel.  As 
faction  after  faction  succeeded  to  power 
in  Paris,  minister  after  minister  came  over 
to  carry  out  the  policy,  so  successful  on 
the  other  continent,  of  estranging  the  peo- 
le  from  their  own  government,  and  there- 
y  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  for- 
mer, in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  latter. 
Unhappily,  these  efforts  were  now  strongly 
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seconded  bj  the  unabated  hostility  mani- 
fested towards  this  country  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  Still  declining  to 
form  a  treaty  of  commerce,  still  holdmg  on 
to  the  western  forts,  still  promoting  through 
their  agents  or  their  courts  Indian  hostili- 
ties on  our  borders,  and  Bermuda  priva- 
teering against  our  commerce,  the  British 
authorities  evinced  a  disposition  to  pay 
little  attention  to  the  rights  of  any  neutral 
power,  whenever  they  conflicted  with  their 
plans  for  distressing  the  French.  They 
pretended,  with  a  high  hand,  to  search 
our  vessels,  impress  our  seamen^and  pre- 
vent our  carrying  not  only  munitions  of 
war,  but  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  ports 
of  their  enemies.  To  stay  the  course  of 
these  aggressions,  the  American  executive 
sent  in  a  remonstrance  against  the  cele- 
brated British  orders  in  council,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  urgently  recommending  to 
Congress  to  take  measures  for  putting  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  for  ena- 
bling it  to  maintain  its  rights  upon  the 
ocean.  "  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  among  nations,"  said  Washing- 
ton, ^  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  abso- 
luiely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness. 
If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be 
able  to  repel  it ;  if  we  desire  to  secure 
peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  our  prosperity,  it  must  be  known, 
that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war." 
In  harmony  with  these  views,  it'  may  be 
added»  the  importance  of  national  defense, 
of  an  armed  and  disciplined  militia,  of  a 
SDiall  permanent  army,  of  a  navy  to  be 
gradually  increased,  and  of  a  military  acad- 
emy, was  frequently  urged  in  the  executive 
speeches  and  messages  throughout  the  Ad- 
ministration. Washington  was  not  in  fa- 
vor <^  purchasing  peace,  whether  of  Algiers 
or  any  other  foreign  power,  by  subsidies, 
but  of  placing  the  country  in  a  condi- 
tion in  which  it  could  maintain  its  rights, 
when  peaceful  means  failed,  by  force  of 


Whfle  our  neutral  rights  were  thus  en- 
ooaehed  upon  by  Great  Britain,  the  oppo- 
sition party  made  the  land  resound  with 
clamors  for  war.  The  popular  excitement, 
having  been  artfully  fomented  by  the  lead- 
ers of  faction,  now  invaded  both  the  halls 
and  the  lobbies  of  Congress,  and  drew  out, 
during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Madison's  cele- 
brated oommercial  Besolutions,  the  first 


c/ofp  ever  heard  in  the  galleries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  Reso- 
lutions, introduced  to  put  into  operation 
the  principles  contained  in  the  important 
Report  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  just  before 
retiring  from  office,  on  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  United  States,  were  designed 
to  turn,  by  means  of  countervailing  restric- 
tions, the  course  of  American  trade  from 
the  shores  of  England  to  those  of  France. 
They  were  the  only  important  measures 
which  the  opposition  party  ever  took  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  forward  in  Con- 
gress during  the  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington. And  they  were  no  more  nor  less 
than  a  plan,  not  to  promote  the  interests 
of  American  trade  and  navigation,  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  Englano,  but  actually 
to  sacrifice  them,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  in  favor  of  those  of  her  rival.  The 
practical  effect  of  their  adoption  could 
not  have  been  any  other  than  an  American 
injury,  and  a  French  benefit.  Not  strictly 
war  measures,  though  calculated  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  interminable  diffictd- 
ties  with  foreign  powers  by  their  factitious 
regulations,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a 
peaceful  methoa  of  bestowing  such  disin- 
terested, unmerited  favors  upon  the  French 
republic  as  the  more  violent  opponents  of 
the  Administration,  out  of  Congress,  were 
clamoring  to  confer  by  means  of  war. 
We  say  unmerited  favors,  because  valua- 
ble as  was  the  aid  rendered  this  country 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  by  tlie 
French  king,  that  aid  was  g^ven  to  hum- 
ble the  power  of  a  rival,  rather  than  to 
assist  the  fortunes  of  a  friend.  This  waa 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  minister 
of  the  French  republic  himself,  who,  in 
order  to  alienate'  the  attachments  of  tha 
American  people  from  the  dethroned  mon- 
arch,  produced  evidence  from  the  secret 
records  of  state  to  show,  that  Louis  XYI. 
was  as  jealous  of  the  growth  of  the  repub- 
lic which  he  assbted,  as  he  was  envious 
of  the  dominion  of  the  greater  empira 
which  he  opposed. 

Meanwhile  Washington,  not  thinking  it 
right  or  becoming  for  a  Christian  people 
to  go  to  war,  without  having  first  resorted 
to  every  honorable  expedient  for  effecting, 
the  recc^nition  of  its  claims,  gladly  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity,  furnished  by 
some  intimations  from  the  Britbh  govern- 
ment that  it  was  disposed  to  come  to  an 
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amicable  adjastment  of  existing  difficul- 
ties, to  send  a  special  minister  of  reconcili- 
ation to  St.  James*.    The  result  of  this 
mission  was  Jay's  treaty,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.     By  an  admirable  stroke 
of  policy,  the  impending  perils  were  avert- 
ed from  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and 
the  opposition  party  taken  by  such  sur- 
prise, that  their  cries  for  letting  loose  the 
dogs  of  war  were  made  suddenly  to  stick 
in  their  throats.     At  the  moment  they 
were  expecting  to  carry  the  country  witn 
them,  they  saw  their  hopes  struck  down 
by  a  single  well-directed  blow.     But  they 
were  not  long  in  recovering  their  self-pos- 
session.     Having  done  so,  they   began 
with  denouncing,  in  prints  and  pamphlets, 
even  the  attempts  to  form  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  British  tyrant,  and  declared 
that  it  was  allying  the  republic  to  th«  con- 
federacy of  European  kings.     But  when, 
at  length,  the  treaty,  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Jay,  having  been  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  its  approval,  its  contents  were  clandes- 
tinely given  to  the  public  through  the 
columns  of  the  Aurora,  the  fury  of  opposi- 
tion knew    no    bounds.     Mr.    Jefferson, 
turning  from  his  "  contemplations  of  the 
tranqml  growth  of  lucerne  and  potatoes,'* 
led  off  the  hue  and  cry,  by  pronouncing 
the  treaty  an  **  execrable  thing,*'  an  **  infa- 
mous act,'*  as  *'  nothing  more  than  a  trea- 
ty between  England  and  the  Anglomen  of 
CH  this  country  against  the  legislature  and 
people  of  the  Umted  States."     An  honor- 
able senator  gave  it  a  still  more  pithy  ex- 
planation, saying,  "'tis  a  damned  thing 
made  to  plamie  the  French.**    The  popu- 
lace of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  burned 
Mr.  Jay  in  effigy,  and  burned  a^  copy  of 
.his  treaty,  in  the  one  city,  before  his  own 
residence,  in  the  other,  beifore  that  of  the 
British  minister.     In  Charleston,  the  Brit- 
ish flag  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
in  derision.     Somewhere  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, a  newspaper  was  heard  to  raise 
its  voice,   and  advise  the  State,  in  case 
the   treaty  should  be  ratified,  to  retire 
from  the  Union.     A  Democratic  Society 
in  South  Carolina  felt  itself  moved  to 
affirm,  thai  if  it  should  appear  that  Mr. 
Jay  had  negotiated  the  treaty   "of  and 
from  himself,"  it  would  "  lament  the  want 
of  a  guillotine."    The  good  people  of  Bos- 
ton, irate  beyond  their  ordinary  habit,  as- 
sembled in  town-meeting,  and  voted,  one 


solitary  voice  crying  nay,  to  petition  the 
President  to  refuse  the  treaty  his  signa- 
ture. In  all  the  great  towns  of  the  coun- 
try, there  was  more  or  less  of  mighty 
declamation,  with  the  accompaniments  of 
hissing,  groaning,  and  whiskey-drinking, 
all  to  confound — a  treaty  which  few  read, 
and  fewer  still  could  comprehend. 

The  Senate,  in  advising  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  having  made  an  exception 
of  one  article,  and  the  news  of  the  renewal 
of  the  British  orders  in  council,  respecting 
the  carrying  of  provisions  to  France,  hav- 
ing arrived  immediately  after  the  Senate's 
action,  Washington  took  time  to  consider 
what  course  to  pursue  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances.     The  treaty,  although    it 
did  not  secure  for  this  country  aU  the 
privileges  which  were  desired,  still  sacri- 
ficed none  of  those  actually  possessed ; 
and  it  averted  the  evils  of  a  war,  in  which 
the  nation  had  much  on  the  ocean  to  lose, 
much  on  the  land  to  jeopardize,  with  the 
reasonable  prospect  of  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  gained  on  either.    Washing- 
ton, therefore,  resolved  to  ^ve  the  treaty 
an  unconditional  ratification,  yet  accom- 
panying it  with  a  remonstrance  against 
the  obnoxious  orders ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  determination  is  sufficiently  evinced 
from  the  fact,   that  these  orders  were 
speedily  revoked,  and  that,  from  that  day 
to  this,  notwithstanding  a  war  meanwhile 
waged  to  obtain  by  anns  the  advantages 
which  it  was  then  found  impossible  to  get  by 
negotiation,  the  United  States  have  never 
been  able  to  wrest  from  the  steady,  far- 
seeing,  self-aggrandizing  policy  of  Brit- 
ish councils,  any  concessions  of  much  im- 
portance beyond  those  secured  by  the  di- 
plomacy of  John  Jay.     During  this  interval 
of  deliberation,  however,  a  very  general 
attempt  was  made  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  Executive,  by  bringing  to  bear  upon 
it  the  full  force  of  the  then  prevailing 
popular  sentiment.    Under  those  trying 
circumstances,  the  views  of  duty  taken  by 
Washington  so  well  illustrate  the  spirit  by 
which  he  was  always  animated  in  admin- 
istering the  government,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  be  stated  in  his  own  words.     They  may 
be  found  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  of  the 
selectmen  of  Boston,  the  concluding  part 
of  which  is  as  follows :  "  Without  a  pre- 
dilection for  my  own  judgment,  I  have 
weighed  with  attention  every  argument. 
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which  has  at  any  time  been  brought  into 
▼iew.  But  the  Constitution  is  the  guide 
which  I  can  never  abandon.  It  has  as- 
signed to  the  President  the  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  doubtless  supposed,  that 
these  two  branches  of  government  would 
combine,  without  passion,  and  with  the 
best  means  of  information,  those  facts  and 
principles,  upon  which  the  success  of  our 
foreign  relations  will  always  depend ;  that 
they  ooght  not  to  substitute  for  their  own 
conviction  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to 
seek  truth  through  any  channel  but  that 
of  a  temperate  and  well-formed  investi- 
gation. Under  this  persuasion,  I  have  re- 
solved on  the  manner  of  executing  the  duty 
before  me.  To  the  high  responsibility  at- 
tached to  it,  I  freely  submit;  and  you, 
gentlemen,  are  at  liberty  to  make  these 
sentiments  known  as  the  grounds  of  my 
procedure.  While  I  feel  the  most  lively 
gratitude  for  the  many  instances  of  appro- 
bation from  my  country,  I  can  no  other- 
wise deserve  it,  than  by  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  my  conscience."  Washington 
always  gave  a  courteous  reception  and  a 
courteous  reply  to  the  expressions  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  which,  from  time  to  time,  were 
nude  to  him  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  he  ought  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
presidency.  He  cheerfully  received  in- 
formation from  all  sources.  He  sincerely 
desired  to  know  the  real  wishes  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  so  to  conduct  himself  in 
office  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  them.  But  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  settled  convictions  of 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  he 
looked  first  and  chiefly  to  the  Constitution, 
which  they  themselves  had  made  and  or- 
dained, through  the  instrumentality  of 
minds  the  most  sagacious,  the  most  pa- 
triotic, and  the  most  virtuous  in  the  land. 
Not  to  the  resolves  of  the  Democratic 
sodetiesi  not  to  the  resolutions  of  casual 
assemblages  of  citizens,  not  to  the  coun- 
sels of  ambitious  leaders  of  party,  or 
to  the  declamations  of  violent  stirrers-up 
of  the  populace,  not  to  momentary  pas- 
sions or  to  inveterate  prejudices,  to  local 
wishes  or  personal  caprices,  to  new-fangled 
opinions  or  abstract  theories,  to  foreign 
wiles  or  domestic  treason,  did  Washing- 
ton look  to  learn  what  was  the  common 
sense  and  will  of  that  great  mass  of  citi- 


zens by  whose  patriotic  efforts,  especially, 
the  free  institutions  of  the  country  had 
been  obtained,  and  by  whose  right-minded 
principles  only,  they  could  securely  be 
maintained.  To  no  such  constituency  had 
the  Constitution  given  authority  to  com- 
pel the  chief  magistrate  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Therefore,  after  hav- 
ing obtained  all  the  information  within 
his  reach,  and  regarding  impartially  the 
true  interests  of  his  country,  his  whole 
country,  and  nothing  but  his  country, 
Washington  always  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  shaping  his  official  conduct  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  the  laws,  of 
his  own  best  judgment,  and  of  a  pure 
conscience. 

But  the  perplexing  trial  to  which  the 
British  treaty  subjected  the  head  of  the 
government  did  not  end  with  its  ratifica- 
tion. The  opposition,  after  having  burned 
Mr.  Jay  in  effigy  for  negotiating  it,  charged 
the  Senate  with  downnght  corruption  for 
approving  it,  and  pronounced  Washington 
a  dotard  and  a  dupe  for  signing  it,  had  yet 
one  more  chance  of  success,  and  one  more 
opportunity  for  calumny.  The  treaty  had 
been  ratified  and  published  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  still  necessary  for 
carrying  it  into  eflfect.  The  House,  there- 
fore, had  it  in  its  power  to  repudiate  the 
act  of  the  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  which  the  faith  of  the  nation 
had  been  pledged,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  to  a  foreign 
power  and  before  the  world.  This  it  was 
proposed  to  do.  Great  activity  was  dis- 
played by  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  cause 
petitions  to  be  sent  in  to  the  House  of 
xlepresentatives,  praying  that  the  treaty 
might  not  be  earned  into  execution.  Em- 
boldened by  the  result  of  these  efiforts,  the 
members  of  the  House,  opposed  to  the 
Administration,  proceeded  to  carry  out 
their  plan  by  calling  on  the  President  for 
copies  of  all  the  documents  relating  to 
the  negotiation.  This  was  done  with  the 
avowed  design  of  enabling  the  House  to 
bring  the  treaty  into  judgment,  and  to  de- 
cide, on  its  merits,  whether  or  not  to 
sanction  it.  The  doctrme  set  up  was,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  addressed  to 
William  B.  Giles,  '*  that  when  a  treaty  is 
made,invol  vingmatters  confided  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  three  branches  of  the  Legb- 
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lature  conjointly,  the  Repre9entative8  are 
as  free  as  the  President  and  the  Senate 
were,   to  consider  whether  the   national 
interest  requires  or  forbids  their  giving  the 
forms  and  the  force  of  law  to  the  articles 
over  which  they  have  a  power."    The  ex- 
pediency of  exercising  this  power,  in  the 
present  instance,    was  also  urffed  from 
Monticello,  in  a  letter  to  a  fellow-laborer  in 
the  Senate,  Colonel  Monroe,  on  the  ground 
that,  « on  the  precedent  now  to  be  set, 
will  depend  the  future  construction  of  our 
Constitution,^  and  whether  the  powers  of 
legislation  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
President,   Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  President  and  Senate, 
and  Piamingo  or  any  other  Indian,  Alge- 
rine  or  other  chief.  It  is  fortunate  that  Uie 
first  decision  is  to  be  in  a  case  so  palpably 
atrocious,  as  to  have  been  predetermined 
by  all  America."    Equally  earnest  were 
Mr.  Jefferson's  representations  of  the  duty 
devolving  upon  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  addressea  to  one  of  its  leaders, 
Mr.  Madison.    "  I  kee    not  much  harm 
in  annihilating  the  whole  treaty-making 
power,  except  as  to  making  peace.     If 
you  decide  in  favor  of  your  right  to  refuse 
co-operation  in  any  case  of  treaty,  I  should 
wonder  on  what  occasion  it  is  to  be  used, 
if  not  in  one  where  the  rights,  the  inter- 
ests, the  honor  and  faith  of  our  nation  are 
so  grossly  sacrificed  ;  where  a  faction  has 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  enemies 
of  their  country  to  chain  down  the  legis* 
lature  at  the  feet  of  both ;  when  the  whole 
mass  of  your  constituents  have  condemned 
this  work  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
and  are  looking  to  you  as  their  last  hope 
to  save  them  from  the  effects  of  the  ava- 
rice and  the  corruption  of  the  first  agent, 
the  revolutionary  machinations,  and  the 
incomprehensible  acquiescence  of  the  only 
honest  man  who  has  assented  to  it.     I 
wish  that  his  honesty  and  his  political 
errors  may  not  furnish  a  second  occasion 
to  exclaim,  'Curse  on  his   virtues,  they 
have  undone  his  country.' "    The  call  for 
the  papers,  thus    strongly  advised,  was 
made ;  and   being  sustained   by  a  large 
majority  in  the  House,  and  by  its  apparent 
popularity  with  the  people,  placed  Wash- 
ington in  a  delicate  position.     If  taking 
the  opposition  party  a  second  time  by 
surprise,  he  should  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  House,  it  might  give  oc- 


casion for  representing  him  as  not  respect- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  people  expressed  by 
their  agents  in  the  legislature,  and  furnish 
a  pretext  for  the  insinuation  that  circum- 
stances had  occurred  in  the  negotiation 
which  the  Administration  feared  to  have 
exposed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Wash- 
ington very  well  knew  that  an  attempt  had 
been  expressly  made  in  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  to  confer 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives  a  share 
of  the  treaty-making  power,  as  now  claimed 
by  it,  and  been  defeated.  The  t!erms  of 
the  Constitution  confiniqg  this  power  ex- 
clusively to  the  President  and  Senate  were 
plam  and  explicit.  The  general  policy  of 
this  provision  was  perfectly  dear  to  his 
mind.  The  precedents  already  established 
by  the  action  of  the  House,  in  carrying 
into  effect  treaties  before  made  without 
their  co-operation,  could  not  be  disputed. 
Following,  therefore,  the  simple  direction 
adopted  by  him  in  signing  the  treaty,  that 
"  there  is  but  one  straight  course,  and  that 
is  to  seek  truth  %nd  pursue  it  steadily," 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Representatives.  He  gave  his  reasons 
for  his  refusal,  concluding  with  the  words 
following :  <'  As,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  ^my  understanding,  that  the  as- 
sent of  the  Ho)ise  of  Representatives  is 
not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty ; 
as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits^ 
in  itself,  all  the  objects  requiring  legisla- 
tive provision,  and  on  these  the  papers 
called  for  can  throw  no  light ;  and  as  it  is 
essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
government,  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by 
the  Constitution  between  the  different  de* 
partments,  should  be  preserved;  a  just 
regard  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  duty 
of  my  office,  under  all  the  circumstancea 
of  this  case,  forbids  a  compliance  with 
your  request." 

Thus  did  Washington,  desirous  as  he 
was  of  gaming  the  approbation  of  his 
countrymen,  put  his  whole  popularity  to 
hazard,  rather  than  swerve,  but  a  hair's 
breadth,  from  the  line  of  duty.  The  re- 
ward  of  his  well-doing  followed  sooner 
than  was  expected.  After  time  had  been 
given  for  fully  discussing  and  reflecting 
upon  the  treaty,  it  turned  out  that  the 
noise  of  the  partisans  was  not  the  voice  of 
the  country.  The  yeomanry  of  the  land 
aroused  at  length  by  the  general  vocifera- 
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tion,  and  still  more  by  the  firmness  mani- 
fested by  Washington  amid  the  violence 
of  adversaries,  and  the  silence  of  friends, 
for  the  moment  overpowered,  took  their 
torn  at  petitioning,  ana  sent  into  the  House 
such  an  array  of  names,  as  supported  by 
the  eloquence  of  Fisher  Ames,  so  far 
broke  down  the  spirit  of  the  opposition  as 
to  obtain  a  ]>artial  withdrawal  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Representatives,  and  the 
passage,  by  a  small  majority,  of  the  neces- 
sary laws  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  oper- 
ation. 

This  last  and  crowning  measure  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Administration,  put 
off  the  war  with  Great  Britain  until  the 
year  1812.  If  it  furnished  a  pretext  for 
those  outrages  of  the  French  government 
on  American  commerce  and  American 
citizens,  which  afterwards  jeopardized  the 
peace  of  ^he  country,  it  was  only  owing  to 
the  culpable  backwardness  of  Mr.  Monroe 
to  explain  the  views  of  the  Administration 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  to  which  he  was 
himseu  opposed,  together  with  that  reck- 
less disregard  of  right,  and  thirst  for 
plunder,  which  characterized  the  rise  and 
fall  of  what  was  called  the  Republic  of 
France.  The  long  .wished  for  period, 
therefore  had  now  arrived,  when  the  new- 
ly launched  vessel  of  the  American  State, 
having  been  safely  conducted  out  of  port, 
and  ridden  out  the  storms,  not  a  spar 
gone,  which  had  greeted  her  appearance 
on  the  ocean  she  was  destined  so  proudly 
to  sail,  the  pilot  felt  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  helm.  It  was  the  wish,  it  is  believed, 
<^  a  large  majority  of  the  people  that 
Washington  should  continue  in  office  still 
another  term.  He  was  pressed  by  nu- 
meroos  solicitations  to  do  so.  But  the 
critical  period  of  the  national  affairs,  which 
had  induced  him  to  accept  a  second  elec- 
tion, was  overpassed.  IT  either  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son nor  any  one  else  any  longer  "  trembled*' 
for  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  self- 
govemaient.  He  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  declare,  two  yeara  before,  that  the 
President  was  "  getting  into  his  dotage." 
But  it  was  in  the  prime  of  a  vigor  which 
death  alone  could  abate,  although  more 
wearied,  indeed,  by  the  contests  and 
calumnies  of  party  than  when  he  had  be- 
fore retired  from  service  against  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  in  the  field,  that 
Washington  now  prepared  to  close  up  his 


public  career.  One  great  duty  still  re- 
mained to  be  done, '  It  was  to  give  his 
parting  counsels  to  the  country  which  he 
had  so ,  truly  loved  and  cherished,  served 
and  saved. 

But  the  Farewell  Address  of  the  Father 
of  his  country  is  still  so  generally  and 
affectionately  kept  in  the  memory  of  the 
American  people,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  dwell  on  its  doctrines.  Thev  were 
the  same  as  the  principles  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, which  we  have  endeavored  briefly 
to  delineate.  With  a  wisdom  which  time 
has  hallowed,  while  it  has  not  surpassed, 
he  urged  first  upon  his  countrymen  the 
importance  of  the  union  of  the  States, 
saying,  "  It  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you 
should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  national  union  to  your  col- 
lective and  individual  happiness ;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of 
the  palladium  of  your  pohtical  safety  ai^d 
prosperity  ;  watching  for  its  preservation 
with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing 
whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion, 
that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned ; 
^d  .  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts."  Besides  these 
means  for  preserving  the  unity  of  the  na- 
tion, Washington  habitually  insisted  upon 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution,  and  the  government  estab- 
lished under  it,  respecting  its  authority, 
complying  with  its  laws,  and  discounte- 
nancing not  only  all  acts  of  direct  dis- 
obedience, all  associations  designed  to 
counteract  or  control  the  action  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  but  also  that  spirit  of 
innovation,  which,  under  the  forms  of  law, 
might  insidiously  undermine  those  great 
pillars  of  the  State,  which  it  could  not 
presume  directly  to  overthrow.  Against 
the  baneful  effects  of  party  spirit,  and  the 
insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  he  also 
raised  his  warning  voice.  Would  that  it 
had  been  better  heeded !  The  danger, 
too,  of  a  despotic  usurpation  of  power  by 
any  single  department  of  government  en- 
croaching upon  the  others,  was  pointed 
out  by  the  rresident,  who  never  but  once 
applied  his  veto ;  and  also,  of  becoming 
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entangled  in  European  alliances,  by  him 
who  founded  the  American  policy  of  neu- 
trality, as  independent  as  peaceful.     "  J 
want  an  American  character,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  may  be  convinced  that  we 
act  for  oursehes,  and  not  for  others/'  said 
Washington,   on  another  occasion ;   and 
this  was  the  burden  of  his  present  coun- 
sels.    But  as  it  was  not  by  the  name  of 
Repudiators,  thai  he  wished  his  country- 
men to  be  known  among  the  nations,  he 
did  not  fail  to  say  to  them,  with  his  last 
words,  "  cherish  public  credit.*'   Pay  your 
debts,  even  to  the  last  half-penny,  provide 
sufficient  and  permanent  revenues,  consent 
to  taxation,  were  maxims  with  this  states- 
man, whose  mind  was  sufficiently  imsophis- 
ticated  to  see  a  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.     An  instance  is  on  record, 
[^bowing  that  Washington  could  not  even 
endure  the  near  company  of  a  man  who 
had  dishonored  his  promise  to  pay  ;  with 
what  chagrin  then,  it  may  be  inferred, 
would  he  have  acknowledged  his  relation- 
ship to  States,  to  whom  could  be  applied 
with  the  least  degree  Of  justice,  the  hyper- 
bole, that  they  "preferred  any  load  of 
infamy,  however  great,  to  any  burden  of 
taxation,  however  light."     He  ever  ad- 
ministered public  affiiirs  on  the  principles 
of  private  morality.     At  the  end  of  forty- 
five  years  in  the  service  of  the  State,  he 
had  learned  no  other  rule.    Accordinglj^ 
in  closing  his  career,  he  could  teach  no 
higher  wisdom  than  to  point  to  honesty, 
virtue,  religion,  as  the  only  living  springs 
of  free  institutions.    "I  want  an  American 
character  ;^*  therefore  employ  means  for 
the  diffusion  of   knowledge  among   the 
people.    "The  time  is  come,"  said  he  in 
1795,  "  when  a  plan  of  universal  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States.      Establish  a  na^tional  university, 
was  a  recommendation  frequently  repeat- 
ed in  his  speeches  to  Congress,  in  order 
that  the  American  youth,  coming  up  from 
all  sections  to  one  Alma  Mater,  may  form 
those  bonds  of  early  friendship  which  time 
shall  transmute  into  bonds  of  the  State  ; 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  most  promising 
minds  may  not  be  contaminated  by  learn- 
ing the  higher  arts  and  sciences  in  foreign 
lands ;  that  there  may  always  be  perma- 
nent provision  in  the  country  for  rearing 
statestnen  fitted,  by  the  possession  of  lib- 
eral knowledge  and  republican  principles. 


well  to  govern  H.    Fully  convinced  that 
the  character  of  the  government  would 
ever  depend  essentially  upon  the  character 
of  those  who  administered  it,  Washington 
was  in  favor  of  a  Wittmagenaot  or  rule  of 
Wise  Men,  statesmen  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  school  of  learning  and  the  school  of 
experience,  and  such  as  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  spring  up  spontaneously  out  of 
the  earth,  like  demagogues  and  mush- 
rooms.   The  great  importance  of  a  pure 
native  literature  in  shaping  and  elevating 
the  current  opinions,  the  distinctive  char- 
acter,  the  permanent  polby  and  final  des  - 
tiny  of  a  people,  was  highly  estimated  by 
Washington  ;  nor  could  his  estimate  have 
been  lower,  if,  from  this  point  of  time,  he 
could  trace  back  the  destructive  career  of 
French  revolution  to  the  licentious  school 
of  writing  founded  by  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, or  the  happy  permanence  of  English 
institutions  to  the  patriotic,  conservative 
tone  of  her  men  of  letters  frota  the  days 
of  Chaucer  and  Lord  Bacon.    Found  a 
military  academy,  continued  the  same  far- 
sightea  sagacity,  in  order  that  when  the 
day  of  battle  comes,  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public may  be  led  into  the  field  by  a  skill 
which  shall  not  be  second  to  that  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  honored  in  the  service 
of  kings.     "  I  want  an  American  charac* 
ier,**    Lay  the  foundations  of  a  navy,  to 
be  gradually  increased  with  the  national 
prosperity,  that  to  whatever  seas,  civilized 
or  barbarian,  the  flag  of  America  may  be 
borne,  it  may  float  over  decks  on  which 
her  sons  traffic  in  security,  or  fight  with 
fame.    To  protection,  to  commerce,  add 
legislative  protection  to  agriculture,  nurse 
of  steady  habits  and  uncorrupted  hearts. 
Add  it,  said  Washington's  last  speech  to 
Congress,  to  domestic  manufactures,  that 
the  United  States  may  become  an  inde- 
pendent nation  within  themselves;  and, 
while  maintaining  liberal  principles  of  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  powers,  may  ob- 
serve such  a  wise  care  of  native  interests 
as  shall  eventually  build  up  in  this  broad 
land  of  plains  and  prairies,  rivers  and  lakes, 
coasts  and  mountains,  a  home  where  one 
distinct  family  of  mankind,  secure  in  the 
practice  of  all  the  arts,  and  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  the  most 
perfect  civilization,  may  dwell  in  perpe- 
tuity. 

Washington  now  descended  from  the 
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eleraied  office  which  he  had  received, 
held  and  resigned  in  a  manner  that,  as 
has  been  well  said,  changed  mankind's 
ideas  of  political  greatness.  The  success 
which  attended  and  followed  his  Adminis- 
tration was  as  remarkable,  as  the  wisdom 
of  its  principles  is  enduring.  "The  na- 
tion," 6aj9  Mr.  Sparks,  *'  was  never  more 
prosperous  than  when  Washii^ton  was  at 
Its  head.  Credit  was  restored,  and  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  basis ;  the  public  debt 
was  secured,  and  its  ultimate  payment 
nronded  for;  commerce  had  increased 
beyond  any  former  example ;  the  amount 
of  tonnage  in  the  porta  of  the  United 
States  had  nearly  doubled ;  the  imports 
and  exports  had  augmented  in  a  consider- 
ably larger  ratio;  and  the  revenue  was 
much  more  abundant  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  war  with  the  Indians  was 
condncted  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  a 
peace  was  concluded,  which  promised 
quiet  to  the  frontier  inhabitants,  and  ad- 
vantages to  the  unciviliied  tribes.  Treat- 
ies had  been  made  with  foreign  powers, 
in  which  long-standing  disputes  were 
amicably  settled,  contending  claims  ad- 
justed, and  important  privileges  gained  to 
the  United  States.  The  relations  with 
Franoe  alone  remained  in  a  state  of  incer- 
titude and  perplexity ;  and  this  was  owinff 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and 
not  to  anything  that  had  grown  out  of  the 
acta  or  policy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment"* 

Whether  the  country  would  have  been 
equally  prosperous,  if  Washington  had  de- 
serted his  high-toned  principles  to  take  up 
the  time-serving  expedients  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  is  a  question  we  leav^  to  the 
demagogues  to  decide,  if  they  like.  But 
as  there  are  warnings  to  be  taken  from  the 
wicked,  as  well  as  wisdom  to  be  learned 
of  the  good,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing 
the  fact,  that  this  party,  while  it  stopped 
for  the  most  part,  its  abuse  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Washington,  the  mo- 
ment bis  intention  of  retiring  from  office 
was  made  public,  still  retained  its  venom 
and  its  sting  to  the  last.  When  at  the 
close  of  the  Administration,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
present  to  the  retiring  President  an  ad- 
dress expressive  of  respect  for  hb  services, 

*  Waahiogtoo's  Writings,  vol.  i.  page  519. 


Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  opposed  its  adop- 
tion, and  declared  that  "he  did  not  regret 
the  President's  retiring  from  office.  He 
believed  there  were  a  thousand  men  in  the 
United  States,  who  were  capable  of  filling 
the  presidential  chair  as  well  as  it  had 
been  filled  heretofore."  And  among  the 
the  names  of  the  eleven  who  voted  with 
him,  is  recorded  that  of  a  youthful  soldier, 
destined  afterwards  to  receive  the  highest 
honors  of  his  country,  and  who  thus  early 
showed  that,  t?ith  all  his  noble  qualities, 
he  was  capable  of  being  misled  by  ignoble 
advisers,  and  of  being  made  the  instru- 
ment of  calling  into  existence  a  party  not 
unlike  that  of  which  he  was  then  a  mem- 
ber. The  so-called  democracy  of  the 
present  day  lays  claim,  indeed,  to  an  earlier 
origin,  and  avow  themselves  to  be  the 
lineal  descendants  of  those  opponents  of 
Washington,  whose  course  has  been  cur* 
sorily  sketched  in  these  pages.  Most 
cheerfully,  we  will  add,  might  the  honors 
of  such  an  ancestry  be  allowed,  if  they 
were  really  due.  Indeed,  we  know  not 
why  we  should  be  very  strenuous  in  gain- 
saying the  ambitious  vanity  which  would 
trace  back  its  pedigree  to  those  Democra- 
tic Societies,  which,  fathered  by  Citizen 
Genet,  approved  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  which  Washington 
characterized  as  "a  most  diabolical  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  best  fabric  of  human 
government  and  happiness  that  has  ever 
been  presented  for  the  acceptance  of  man- 
kind. They  boast  of  then*  popular  name ; 
let  them  remember  that,  when  first  adopt- 
ed in  this  country,  the  name  of  Democrat 
was  synonymous  with  that  of  Jacobin. 
They  claim  to  be  the  original  Jeffersoni- 
ans.  Yes;  begotten  when  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson led  the  party  of  opposition  against 
George  Washington ;  when  he  subsidized 
such  libellers  as  the  Frenchman,  Freneau, 
and  the  Scotchman,  Callender;  when 
scorning  to  descend  personally  into  what 
he  called  the  "  bear-garden  of  newspaper 
controversy,"  he  nevertheless  did  not  dis- 
dain to  urge  upon  his  correspondents  the 
necessity  of  sustaining,  as  the  only  means 
of  preventing  their  party  from  being  "  en- 
tirely browbeaten,"  the  calumniating  col- 
umns of  the  National  Gazette  and  the  Auro- 
ra— papers,  which  Washington  a  short  time 
before  had  declared  "  outrages  on  common 
decency/'  and  the  latter  of  which,  charg- 
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ing  him  with  overdrawing  his  salary,  with 
the  connivance  of  both  the  first  and  second 
Secretaries  of  the  Treas^,  ooncladed  one 
of  its  tirades  with  the  question,  "  Will  not 
the  world  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
mask  of  political  hypocrisy  has  been  alike 
worn  by  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  and  a 
Washington?"  Yes;  Jefiersonians  be- 
gotten at  Monticello  when  its  possessor 
mstead  of  living  as  was  professed  "  like  an 
antediluvian  patriarch  among  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  tilling  his  soil,'' 
was  engaged  in  directing  the  attacks  of 
the  opposition  newspapers,  preparing 
draughts  of  Congressional  billS|  resolu- 
tions, and  reports  in  counteraction  of  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  conducting 
that  system  of  political  correspondence 
and  consultation  whereby  he  lost  the  con- 
fidence and  the  friendship  of  Washington. 
Heirs  of  Jefiferson,  when  Jefferson  was  a 
politician,  not  a  President.  James  Madi- 
son, too,  is  another  of  their  fathers.  Yes ; 
when  he  was  another  of  the  opponents  of 
the  first  Administration,  leading  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  by  his  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties, and  yet,  with  all  his  caution,  so 
countenancing  the  excesses  of  more  vulgar 
and  violent  partisans,  that  a  Jacobin  club 
in  South  Carolina  were  emboldened  to 
dishonor  his  name  by  calling  thepaselves 
"The  Madisonian."  And  does  James 
Monroe,  also,  belong  to.  the  democrats  ? 
Yes;  when,  and  cuily  when,  he  pro- 
nounced the  policy  of  Washington  to  be 
" short-sightea  and  bad;"  when,  instead 
of  presenting  to  the  authorities  at  Paris 
the  views  of  the  Admmistration  which  sent 
him  there,  iie  gave  to  the  Directory  the 
following  more  "prudent  advice,"  as. M. 
Thiers  calls  it,  **  By  patiently  enduring,  on 
the  contrary,  the  wrongs  of  the  present 


President,  you  will  leave  him  without  ex- 
cuse, you  will  enlighten  the  Americans, 
and  decide  a  contrartf  choice  at  the  next 
election.  All  the  wrongs  of  which  France 
may  have  to  complain  will  then  be  re- 
paired;" and,  finally,  when  he  gave  the 
shelter  of  his  roof  to  Tom  Paine,  from 
patriot  turned  reviler,  that  he  might  be- 
neath it  prosecute  those  "  useful  labors," 
which  subsequently  induced  a  President  of 
the  United  States  to  request  the  honor  of 
his  accepting  an  invitation  to  take  passage 
from  France  to  America  in  a  national 
ship,  and  amonff  which  was  the  penning 
of  sentences  addressed  to  Washington, 
similar  to  the  following :  "  As  to  you,  sir, 
treacherous  in  private  friendship  and  a 
hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  will  be 
puzzled  to  decide,  whether  you  are  an 
apostate  or  an  impostor ;  whether  you  have 
abandoned  good  principles  or  whether 
ou  ever  had  any.  Edmund  Randolph, 
et  it  be  granted  withbut  dispute,  was  a 
democrat ;  although  his  predecessor  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  complained 
that  he  was  not  a  sufficiently  thorough- 
going one ;  for  he  not  only  divided  the 
oyster  and  the  shell,  but  he  gave  the  lat- 
ter to  his  friends  and  the  former  to  his 
enemies ;  his  professions  to  the  <me,  his 
practice  to  the  other.  Thankful  are  we 
that  all  these  statesmen,  save  the  last, 
lived  to  render  such  eminent  services  to 
th^ir  country,  as  to  ti:^m  the  edge  of  the 
censure,  which  history  must  ever  mete  out 
to  them  in  reviewm^  thi9  portion  of  their 
career.  For  these  labors  let  them  to  the 
latest  times  receive  the  nation's  praise ;  and 
this  shall  be  all  the  more  valuable  for  dis- 
criminating between  the  good  and  the 
evil  they  did,  both  of  which  have  lived 
^fter  them.  J.  M.  M. 
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THE  PLEASANT  DECEIT 


A  PASTORAL. 


Cot  Janet  sits  under  the  linden  tree, 

The  linden  tree  by  the  brook ; 
And  over  the  hill-path  stealthily 

Sends  many  a  sidelong  look. 

She  lists  for  a  coming  step  breathlessly, 

With  a  calm,  unconscious  air ; 
Still  plying  the  needle  so  steadfastly. 

As  if  it  were  all  her  care. 

She  glances  from  under  her  dreoping  lids. 
And  her  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 

For  jauntily  over  the  hill-path  way 
Young  Colin  has  come  at  last. 

He  sings  as  he  comes.    At  his  breast  a  rose 
Her  quick,  searching  glance  espies, 

And  a  pang  in  her  gentle  bosom  glows, 
Which  a  mocking  smile  denies. 

"What  maketh  so  merry  your  voice,  Colin, 
Your  eyes,  too,  so  gaily  shine  ?*' 

**  'Us  the  kisses  I've  had  this  morning,  love, 
And  from  lips  as  sweet  as  thine.' 


» 


"  And  whence,"  with  a  rosier  blush  she  asks, 

"  Whence  got  ye  that  posy  gay  ?'* 
And  the  smile  forced  up  to  her  trembling  lip, 

Like  a  zephyr,  has  passed  away. 

"Scarce  lovelier  deem  I  the  blush,  Janet, 

Now  mantling  thy  cheek  so  fair. 
Than  the  life-like  glow  of  the  one  who  gave 

The  flower  on  my  breast  I  wear. 

"  What  form  doth  my  Janet  more  beauteous  see, 

Than  the  rose-tree  newly  blown  ? 
It  hath  yielded  its  first  love-flower  to  me. 

As  my  Janet  once  gave  her  own." 

"  And  the  kisses  ?"  with  tremulous  voice  she  asks ; 

"  Oh,  the  kisses  were  Zephyr's,  divine  I 
But  'twas  false" — and  he  pressed  her  yielding  lip, 

"  To  say  they  were  sweet  as  thine. 

A.  M.  W. 
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ZEPHYR'S    FANCY. 

PART  II. 

**  What  fear  is  ihU  which  startles  in  oar  ears  t" 

Shakspba&c 


I  HAD  passed  that  most  critical  and 
anxious  period  in  love's  ante-matrimonial 
existence,  when  the  tongue  repeating  the 
soft  confession  of  the  eye — ^that  willful 
tell-tale — requests  the  hand  as  a  surety 
for  the  heart ;  and  that  eventful  moment 
was  to  me  much  more  blissful  in  the  re- 
trospect, than  it  had  been  in  its  advent. 
It  is  quite  as  difficult  to  express  the  word 
"  engaged,"  as  the  word  "  exchange,"  by 
any  circumlocution.  But  to  some  tech- 
nical terms  I  have  an  insuperable  repug- 
nance, and  if  the  reader  cannot  infer  my 
relations  with  Emily  from  what  precedes, 
he  must  remain  in  ignorance  or  be  enlight- 
ened by  the  sequel. 

I  have  seen  the  white,  staglike  throat' of 
English  beauty,  the  winning  languor  and 
polished  cheek  of  the  German,  the 
thoughtful  brow  and  flashing  eye  of  the 
Italian  dama ;  the  melancholy,  passionate 
Castilian,  with  her  goddess  walk,  and  the 
chameleon  features  of  the  Parisian  belle, 
yet  I  know  not  whether,  out  of  them  all, 
I  could  have  produced  a  combination  and 
a  form  to  equal  Emily's.  This  is  not  the 
boisterous  language  of  youthful  love,  but 
the  vivid,  unexagfi;erated  reminiscence  of 
an  aged  man.  It  is  not  because  I  lavished 
upon  her  the  first  and  last'  offerings  of 
my  heart,  that  I  represent  her  thus  beau- 
tinil ;  had  she  been  less  fair,  I  would  not 
the  less  willingly  confess  my  worship,  but 
pimply  because  I  wish  to  describe  her  as 
she  was,  not  otherwise.  'Even  now  I  can- 
not recall  without  pain  her  fragile  form 
and  exquisite  loveliness.  Hers  was  not  a 
beauty  to  one  thing^  constant  ever,  but  like 
Nourmahal's,  ever  m  motion,  flying 

"From  the  lips  to  the  cheeks,  from  the  cheeks  to 
the  eyes;* 

Yet  there  is  but  one  expression  for  the 
highest  female  beauty — ^the  type  in  which 


God  has  set  it.  Vainly  we  seek  to  re- 
produce the  idea  in  language  of  our  own ; 
the  chisel,  by  a  faithful  transcript  of  the 
character,  bi^iy  preserve  the  thought,  but 
the  translation  is  cold  enough  beside  the 
breathing  original.  Am  I  heard  by  one 
whose  heart  still  retains  a  yearning  after 
some  long-lost,  lovely  image,  and  recog- 
nizes in  that  an  excellence  he  has  never 
seen  and  never  expects  to  see  ?  Let  him 
seek  for  words  adequate  to  his  conception, 
and  he  will  feel  the  insufficiency  of  his 
vocabulary.  Is  there  another,  whose 
slumbers  hare  been  the  sea  from  which 
some  Yenus  sprung  ?  Have  his  waking 
moments  allowed  him  to  recall,  much  less 
to  describe,  the  perfection  of  the  appari- 
tion? I  will  say  no  more  of  Emily's 
beauty. 

"  I  know  not  how  much  truth,"   said 

M -,  "  may  be  in  the  saying  that  •  b^st 

men  are  moulded  out  of  faults.'  Shak- 
speare  subjoin^  a  query  to  the  proposition. 
But  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  friend  Alfred 
may  become  '  the  better,  for  being  a  little 
bad.'  Well,  since  you  are  looking  at 
Emily,  instead  of  listening  to  me — ^but 
that  is  the  prerogative  of  youth,  and  the 
fate  of  age. 

I  heard  him,  it  is  true,  but  almost  as 
unconsciously  as  Level  heard  the  motto  of 
the  venerable  Aldobrand,  or  the  Anti- 
quary's learned  dissertation  upon  tbe 
devices  on  the  turrets  of  Knockwinnock 
Castle.  Before  I  could  command  an  apo- 
logy, he  had  saluted  his  daughter^  and 
was  proceeding  directly  to  the  mansion 
house. 

Emily  was  not  pale,  and  the  slight  $rlow 
upon  her  cheek  gave  me  assurance  of  her 
health ;  but  as  I  approached  her,  an  air 
of  exhaustion  and  an  unusual  sadness  be- 
came too  perceptible.  She  replied  -v^^ith 
evident  difficulty  to  my  inquiqes.     That 
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hesitation  was  not  prodtieed  by  embarra^- 
ment ;  would  to  God  it  had  been  ! 

I  drew  her  arm  in  mine,  and  as  we 
moved  slowlj  over  the^rayelled  path,  my 
emotions  were  very  different  from  thbse  I 
had  experienced  when  pursuing  that  same 
path  so  shortly  before.  The  sun  was  mid- 
way in  his  march,  but  the  meeting  trees  com- 
pletely excluded  his  rays,  and  combined 
with  the  breeze,  which  seeme^  never  to 
desert  this  lovely  place,  permitted  us  a 
cool  and  shady  walk.  The  restless  cat- 
bird kept  tuning  his  exhaustless  throat,  as 
if  preparing  for  some  set  melody  which 
b  never  Youchsafed,  and  the  venturesome 
robin  settled  almost  at  our  feet ;  thty  ap- 
peared joyful  enough. 

I  could  not  explain  Emily's  unusual 
melancholy,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
share  it.  I  rallied  her  upon  insulting  the 
smiling  face  of  nature  with  such  an  un- 
reasonable dejection ;  but  her  very  smile 
prerented  a  second  essay  of  the  kind. 
Her  eyes  were  once  or  twice  dimmed  with 
teais ;  but  I  could  nay  nothing. 

"Do  you  see  that  pathf'  she  said, 
breaking  a  silence  not  alto^ther  painful, 
and  pointing  to  a  faintly  marked  impression 
upon  the  thin  grass ;  "  it  is  nearly  extinct 
now,  but  it  was  once  r  as  well  defined-  as 
this.  Not  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not 
leave  the  impress  of  my  foot  upon  it.  I 
stepped  more  lightly  then,  or  it  would  now 
be  deeper.  It  is  long  since  I  la^t  followed 
it.  Fanny  and  I  m^tde  it  many  years  ago, 
as  we  struck  upon  the  circuitous  line, 
when  our  little  feet  required  the  aid  of 
oar  hands  to  fashion  it." 

"Where  does  it  lead  to,  Emily?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  To  a  spring  not  very  far  distant.  Do 
not  expect  any  surprising  development; 
but  it-  is,  or  rather  was,  a  sweet  spot,  and 
I  was  dearly  attached  to  it." 

She  spoke  with  more  composure,  but 
there  was  still  the  sanie  profound  melan- 
choly in  her  voice,  and  the  same  depres- 
sion of  feature.  As  we  descended  into  a 
golly,  feathered  with  laurel  bushes,  she 
pointed  to  a  recess  in  the  opposite  bank, 
which  rose  by  a  steep  and  wild  ascent  to 
a  considerable  height.  Beneath  an  arch 
scooped  with  the  regularity  of  art,  yet 
evidently  carved  by  nature  out  of  the  hard, 
naked  granite,  a  small  stream  of  water 
gushed  from  a  lip-like  crevice  in  the  rock, 


and  fell  fromnn  altitude  of  a  foot,  or  more, 
into  a  deep,  pebbled  basin.    . 

Emily's  agitation  increased  as  we  ap- 
proached it.  I  besought  her  in  vain  to 
explain  her  singular  behavior ;  she  re- 
turned no  answer. 

On  either  side  of  the  spring  was  the 
relic  of  a  miniature  flower-bed,  now 
adorned  only  by  a  solitary  rose-bush, 
which  supported  a  single  flower  .over  the 
clear  murmuring  water  at  our  feet.  And 
there  it  hunff  in  all  the  pride  of  conscious 
loveliness,  like  some  favored  maiden  over 
the  mirror  that  reflects  her  charms. 

"This  is  all  that  remains!  Oh,  do  not 
pluck  it !"  she  said,  arresting  my  out- 
stretched arm.  "  Do  not  shorten  an  exbt- 
ence  already  too  brief  1" 

"  I  merely  intended  to  change  its  po^ 
sition,  and  prevent  that  unceasing  gaze  at 
its  own  reflection." 

"Yes,  do  so,"  she  rejoined,  "for  it 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  witness  its 
decay.  Yet  the  fragile  bush  has  survived 
our  sturdier  old  seat  itself.  Will  you  un- 
dertake to  reconstruct  it?"  pomting  as 
she  spoke  to  some  fragments  lying  in  the 
shado  of  a  gigantic  chestnut  tree.    . 

With  the  assistance  of  sundry  stones,  I 
soon  transformed  the  ruins  mto  a  settee, 
though  not  of  the  most  inviting  kind. 
"  My  handkerchief  is  the  only  cushion  I 
can  offer  you,  Emily." 

"  And  I  could  even  dispense  with  that. 
Those  little  Ji>eds,"  she  said,  as  she  seated 
herself,  ''  were  made  by  Fanny  and  me, 
when  it  was  our  highest  ambition  and 
dearest  pleasure  to  see  them  bloom.  We 
planted  there  hyacinths,  carnations,  lilies^ 
and  all  the  seeds  within  our  reach.  Every 
morning  and  evening  we  visited  our  flow- 
ers, and  counted  each  bud  as  it  slowly 
opened,  chiding  them  for  not  maturing  so 
fast  as  we  desired;  but  they  must  Have 
unfolded  as  rapidly  as  the  wings  of  the 
startled  dove,  to  keep  pace  with  our 
eager  wbhes.  We  would  pass  whole 
days  here,  tending  our  motley  pets,  or 
conning  our  picture4>ooks  upon  this  seat, 
which  our  good  Robin  made  for  us.  For 
many  sumihem  this  was  our  Eden.  But 
you  shall  hear  how  our  Paradise  w«8 
blighted.  An  old  woman,  who  nursed 
my  fiiother  and  mvself,  and  to  whom  I 
was  much  attached,  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  us  once  a  week ;  she  would  not 
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lite  with  osy  because  she  fancied  that  a 
daughter  of  hers,  ip  your  city,  required 
her  guardian  care.  One  afternoon,  I  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  accompany  me  to  our 
sylvan  grotto,  though  she  alleged  the 
fatigue  of  the  walk  in  excuse,  and  pleaded 
inability  to  surmount  the  stones.  I  led 
her  safely  down  that  slope  to  this  very 
seat,  and  filling  a  glass  at  the  fountain, 
held  it  to  her  lips.  She  had  covered  her 
eyes,  and  was  sobbing  bitterly.  Of  course, 
I  could  not  understand  this ;  but  I  em- 
ployed to  console  her  all  my  eloquence, 
which  was  limited,  as  well  as  I  remem- 
ber, to  'What  ails  you?*  'Oh  dear, 
dear,  do  not  cry  so  T  a  brief  synopsis  of 
condolence  in  general.  I  was  seated  be- 
side her,  watching  her  in  mute  amazement, 
when  she  suddenly  caught  me  in  her  arms 
and  drew  me  to  her  breast. 

"My  child,  why  have  you  brought 
me  here  ?"  she  said.  "  Oh  your  poor — 
dear  mother !" 

I  had  a  vague  recollection  of  my  moth- 
er; such,  perhaps,  as  new-bom  babes 
may  have  of  a  former  and  happier  exist- 
ence, or  of  the  angels  t^at  make  them 
smile  in  their  sleep. 

"  Listen  to  me,  child  !'*  the  old  woman 
resumed,  mastering  her  emotion.  "  This 
was  your  mother^  favorite  resort.  She 
would  often  wander  here  at  this  season, 
with  you  in  her  arms,  to  lull  you  to  sleep 
with  the  murmuring  of  that  fountain ;  and 
when  your  little  eyes  were  Qlosed  fast,  she 
would  surrender  you  up  to  me,  and  remain 
here  for  houra  to  read  or  meditate.  One 
delicious  afternoon-— oh  God!  I  never 
can  forget  ilH— your  mother  had  been  im- 
well  all  day  ;  she  fancied  that  a  walk  to 
the  spring  would  refresh  her.  You  were 
then  in  your  fourth  summer,  and  tottered 
along  at  your  mother's  side  with  your 
hand  in  hers.  It  was  then  that  she  took 
from  me  the  glass  I  carried  in  my  hand, 
filled  it  just  as  you  did  a  moment  ago, 
in  the  same  attitude,  and  was  ^carrying  it 
to  her  lips,  when  it  dropped  from  her 
grasp,  and  pressing  both  hands  on  her 
heart  she  fell  with  a  groan  at  my  feet. 
I  had  often  heard  her  complain  of  op- 
pression at  the  heart  and  violent  palpita- 
tion, and  an  awful  suspicion  crossed  my 
mind'-^it  was  but  too  true. 

"  I  raised  her  in  my  arms,  and  bidding 
you  follow  us,  carried  her  home,  stagger- 


ing, not  under  ny  burden,  but  from  agi- 
tation. Bui  it  was  all  over !  My  child, 
your  mother  was  dead !  For  three  nights 
I  watched  her  pallid  face,  but  not  a 
muscle  moved ;  an  affection  of  the  heart 
had  stopped  its  beating  forever.  Lead  me 
hence,  my  child !    I  cannot  remam !" 

**  The  old  idiot !"  I  muttered  intemaUj, 
seeing  that  Emily  wept  at  the  recital  of 
the  old  woman's  sad  story. 

"During  this  fearful  communication,'* 
Emilv  continued,  after  a  short  pause, 
"which  I  now -for  the  first  time  heard, 
my  father  bavins  before  and  since  studi- 
ously concealed  ^om  me  the  circumstances 
of  my  mother's  death,  I  felt  a  connection 
between  this  spot  and  an  indefinite  sense 
of  sometliing  mexpressibly  gloomy  and 
horrible  arise  in  my  soul.  As  I  walked 
away  with  the  nurse,  I  even  feared  to  turn 
back  my  heaad.  What  had  before  been  so 
beautiful  and  inviting,  was  completely 
metamorphosed  into  a  dark,  forbidding 
sepulchre.*  I  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  return — and  Fanny,  Ending  her  efforts 
fruitless,  permitted-  our  once  delightful 
haunt  and  its  cherished  embellishments  to 
go  to  decay.  Even  now,  I  feel  like  the 
nerveless,  moparoh  of,  Spain  in  the  splen- 
did torch-lit  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  more 
nearly  allied -to  the  shrouded  dead  than 
to  the  living.  I  fear,"  here  her  voice  fal- 
tered, "  I  have  inherited  that  awful  mala- 
dy !  Often  have  violent  throbbings  and  a 
sudden  pang  awakened  sad  forebodings  ; 
but  I  ascribed  th^n;ii  to  an  imagination 
preyed  upon  by  the  nurse's  narrative, 
which  defied  me  to  forget  it,  and,  unbidden 
and  unwelcome,  threw  its  corroding  shad- 
ow on  all  my  thoughts  and  day-dreams. 
Last  night,  the  palpitation  of  my  heart 
was  so  alarming  that  I  could  not  sleep. 
I  was  tempted  at  tunes  to  wake  my  father 
and  disclose  all  the  fears  I  have  hitherto 
locked  within  my  own  breast,  for  I  know 
the  misery  into  which  a  confession  would 
plunge  him.  That  fearful  beating  attacked 
me  agdn  when  I  first  saw  you  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  could  with  difficulty  pronounce 
the  ordinary  words  of  greeting.' 

"  And  can  you  really  credit  your  erring 
fancies  ?"  I  said,  in  a  tote  intended  to  be 
playful. 

"  Fancy !  Would  I  could  think  it  so  ! 
Fancy  and  Reality  are  sisters ;  and  if  at 
times  we  mistake  the  former  for  tlie  lat- 
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ter,  we  are  just  as  apt  to  call  the  jounger 
bf  the  elder  sister's  name." 

*'  But  vhat  inelines  you,  Emily,"  I  in- 
quired, willing  to  divert  her  for  a  moment 
from  our  melancholy  topic,  *'to  make 
Fancy  older  than  Reality,  since  our  ideas 
are  posterior  to  the  objects  which  suggest 
them  ?** 

"It  was  a  whim  of  the  moment,  and 
indeed  I  know  not  why,  unless  it  be  that 
God  imagined  matter  before  he  called 
it  into  being.  It  is  not  fair  to  play 
upon  a  word,  or  I  might  furnish  another 
argument.  I  knew  you  would  attribute 
my  apprehensions  to  imagination;  our 
physician.  Dr.  R — — ,  whom  I  secretly 
consulted  under  cover  of  a  fever,  did  the 
same.  But  the  wisest  may  err,  while  the 
thrilling,  penetrating  voice  of  disregarded 
presentiment  fulfils  its  prophecy.  Oh !  it 
b  horrible  to  pursue  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  life,  with  diedth,  like  a  trained 
pointer,  skulking  at  your  side !  To  speed 
through  the  air  on  buoyant  wing  while  the 
deadly  sight  is  drawn  upon  you !  To 
bound  wildly  on  like  the  stag,  while  the 
pack  bays  close  behind;  or  skim  along 
like  the  gazelle,  while  the  fatal  falcon 
drcles  o'er  your  head." 

Yet  why  protract  an  inlerview  painful 
to  remember,  doubly  painful  to  describe  ? 
It  was  terminated  by  Robin's  peremptoiy 
8uramons^to  dinner. 

Imagine  a  tall,  swarthy;  sinewy  man,  of 
forty-five,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  high 
and  scantily  covered  cheek-bones,  aqilfline 
nose,  lai^  mouth,,  thick  bhok  hair,  and 
blacker  eyes,  one  of  which  was  so  set  as 
to  be  everlastingly  peering  at  the  over- 
hanging extremity  of  a  remarkably  long 
and  shaggy  eyebrow,  and  you  will  have 
a  general  idea  of  Robin's  exterior.  The 
ordinary  character  of  his  face  was  stem 
and  almost  repulsive ;  and  only  at  t^mes 
a  smile  of  inimitable  sweetness  and  benev- 
olence gaice  token  of  the  gentle  spirit 
hidden  within  the  rough  shell  of  the  out- 
ward man.  On  the  present  occasion  his 
demeanor  was  unusually  sedate,  and  he 
beckoned  us  to  dinner  with  the  air  of  an 
executioner.  He  had  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lution, but  of  this,  strange  to  say,  be 
never  spoke.  Around  his  neck,  and  next 
his  bosom,  was  hung  by  a  silken  cord  an 
<dd  ihilling,  which  I  believe  he  valued 
more  than  has  life.    He  bad  received  it 


from  Washington's  own  hand,  for  some 
trifling  service  rendered  when  a  boy,  and 
no  much-prized  locket  was  ever  regarded 
with  more  devout  veneration.  Once,  in- 
deed, he  parted  with  it  for  a  time,  and  the 
circumstance  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
man,  that  I^xnust  beg  leave  to  .insert  it. 

M had  dispatched  him  to  town  on 

some  business,  where,  in  passing  along, 
he  was  attracted  by  a  youn?  woman  with 
the  remains  of  beauty,  beanng  a.  child  in 
her  arms,  asking  alms.  She  was  invari- 
ably refused ;  reflecting  men  and  women 
shook  their  heads,  eyed  her  suspiciously, 
and  passed  on.  .  Robin  kept  his  eye  on 
her,  and  saw  her  enter  a  bakery,  whence 
she  was  speedily  ejected  by  the  charming 
Ceres  behind  the  counter,  who  followed 
her  to  the  door,  exclaiming,  ''Begone, 
miss !  Begone,  madam !  We  bake  here 
for  hones^  folks !" 

Ihis  was  too  much  for  Robin,  but  not  a 
cent  had  he  about  him  save  the  GeneraVs 
MlUng.  It  was  a  struggle  worthy  of 
Goriolanus.  But  Robin's  eccentricity 
could  never  cope  with  his  benevolence; 
be  twisted  off  the  venerable  memento, 
supplied  the  meek  supplicant  with  its 
value  in  bread,  and  then  ran  home^ — ^three 
miles — and  back  again,  to  redeem  it  before 
it  had  got  into  circulation,  and  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  recover  his  talisman. 

£mily  and  I  rose  at  his  grave  command, 
and  he  led  the  way  with  a  martial  step  to 
the  mouision.  Emily  proceeded  at  once  to 
her  room,  and  I  joined  M  in  the  airy 

and  ample  hall. 

"  So  you  have  been  detaining  Emily  in 
the  stm,"  he  said,  "for  more  Uian  three 
mortal  hours.  She  must  be  brown  as 
Semiramis." 

'^  Pardon  me,  sir ;  it  was  in  the  shade ; 
for  the  foliage,  ripened  by  the  sun, 

*  Forbade  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  favorites 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their 

pride 
A^inst  the  power  that  bred  it.'  ** 

"  May  the  ffhost  of  Shakspeare  pardon 
me!"  returned  M ,  "but  I  have  al- 
ways thought  the  shade-bestowiog  leaves 
ana  honeysuckles,  like  those  same  favorites, 
jealous  lest  the  rays  of  royal  favor  should 
illumine  aught  beneath  them.  But  how 
those  noble  lines  march  alone,  like  Leon- 
idas  to  Thermopylae !    Let  us  unitate  them 
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now  by  a  m^rch  to  dinner,  for  here  comes 
Robin  to  summon  us,  and  Emily  will  join 
us  before  we  have  carved  our  way  to 
Elysium." 

He  led  the  way,  and  I  followed,  to  a 
banquet  worthy  of  Apicius. 

We  had  not  been  long  seated,  when 
Emily  entered.  She  had  doffed  her  che- 
quered morning-gown. for  a  dress  of  the 
purest  white.  Her  face  was  calm  and 
even  cheerful ;  1  could  scarcely  withdraw 
my  gaze  from  her  clear,  polished  forehead 
and  eye,  whose  quality  of  light  was  ex- 
quisite indeed.  She  either  felt  or  affected 
the  liveliest  pleasure,  and  displayed  a  con- 
versational power  almost  equal  to  hec 
father's,  and  quite  as  captivating.  It  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  gratifying  cordials 
"in  this  melancholy  vale,"  to  witness 
some  lovely  young  woman  discover  with- 
out art,  effort,  or  pedantry,  in  tones  of 
richest  eloquence,  the  treasures  of  a  ^fted 
and  highly  cultured  mind — a  mind  not  in- 
ferior to  that  which  Schiller  has  well 
described  as  ''insatiable,  ever  stretching 
into  the  dim  distance,  and  pursmng  through 
the  remotest  stars  the  image  of  i(s  dreams." 
Such  a  spectacle  gives  a  man  assurance 
that  woman's  sensorium  is  not  limited  to 
being  pleased  with  a  trinket  or  tickled 
with  a  compliment;  that  she  may  be 
relied  on  as  a  companion  as  well  as  petted 
as  a  toy.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  that  half  of 
a  generation  which  principally  controls  the 
destinies  of  the  next,  so  completely  absorb- 
ed in  the  color  and  fashion  of  a  dress,  in 
compliments  as  insignificant  as  the  tailor- 
made  creatures  which  ooncoct  them,  in  their 
looking-glasses  and  in  themselves,  that 
really  their  brains  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tirely consumed  in  the  nourishment  of 
their  hair,  which  is  frequently  made  to 
conceal  hiUf  the  forehead,  as  if  to  hide  its 
emptiness.  Or  worse  even  than  this,  to 
be  thus  accosted  by  one  who,  despairing 
of  her  exterior,  has  determined  to  rival 
De  Stael,  as  you  assist  her  to  ice-cream — 
"  Have  you  read  Junius'  Letters  ?  Are 
you  familiar  with  Plutarch's  Lives  ?"  and 
a  thousand  other  queries,  as  abruptly  in- 
troduced to  your  notice  as  a  sudden 
streak  of  lightning  to  your  neighbor's 
bam.  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  if  she 
will.    Alas!  I  am  now 

<<  Indifferent  though  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be." 


At  the  conclusion  of  our  repast,  Robin 
entered,  bearing  cautiously  on  a  silver  sal- 
ver a  single  bottle,  well  laced  with  antique 
cobwebs,  so  as,  to  resemble  some  beggared 
follower  of  Charles  II.  during  the  Protec- 
torate, the  spirit  of  loyalty  still  glowing 
brightly  beneath  his  dilapidated  garment. 
The  precious  liquid  was  decanted  with  all 
the  ceremony  that  its  racy  and  refined 
flavor  warranted.  Emily  rose  as  she 
touched  the  glass  to  her  lips,  saying, 
"  You  to  your  wine  and  I — to  my  harp." 

"  Play  softly,  my  child,"  said  M , 

"  for  Bacchus  must  not  be  a  second  time 
assailed  ^ith  the  chorus  of  the  frogs." 

"  You  have  never  given  me  the  history 
of  this  wine,"  I  observedi  as  Emily  left 
the  room. 

"  No !  and  I  never  shall.  I  hate  to 
hear  a  wine's  pedigree  paraded  like  a 
horse's ;  it  is  in  bad  taste,  and  a  poor  sub* 
stitute  for  better  conversation.  Wine 
should  be  judged  by  its  inspiration.  We 
are  too  republican  here  to  value  ancestry 
in  anything." 

"  And  yet  you  are  very  apt  to  inquire 
about  a  man^s  father,"  I  said,  very  qui- 
etly. 

"  Well,  you  are  half  right,  my  boy,  not- 
withstanding Eve  brought  forth  Cain  ; 
children  often  reflect  t£^r  parents  men* 
tally  and  morally,  but  always  physically. 
It  wounds  me  to  the  core,  to  behold  a 
man  cast  in  one  of  nature's  fairest  and 
firmest  moulds,  unite  himself  to  9.  dis- 
eased or  unkesdthy  woman ;  or  to  see  a 
blooming  virgin,  the  wholesome  blood 
mantling  in  her  cheeks,  bestow  her  hand 
upon  some  sickly,  scrofulous  wretch 
whose  eye  is  kindled  by  Hymen,  when 
the  cold  hand  of  Death  is  kid  upon  his 
lungs.  They  should  pause  before  con- 
tracting so  fatal  an  alliance ;  before  grati- 
fying a  misplaced  and  selfish  desire  at  the 
expense  of  their  offspring.  .A  man  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  or  a  woman  in«the  accept- 
ance of  a  suitor,  owes  a  duty  to.  their 
country  and  their  descendants.  For  how 
can  we  be  justified  in  deliberately  entail- 
ing upon  the  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh 
of  our  flesh,  an  early  and  premature  dis- 
solution ?  If  the  principle  of  life  is  strong 
within  us,  we  are  false^  to  humanity,  and 
to  Heaven,  if  we  wilfully  inoculate  it  with 
decay,  and  consign  the  reptile  to  the  cra- 
dle of  the  impotent^  Herculea." 
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This  was  said  calmly  and  seriously ;  it 
flang  back  npon  me  the  gloomy  thoughts 
that  had  occupied  me  at  the  spring,  and 
which  Emily's  gaiety  had  effectually  dis- 
missed. The  change  must  have  extended 
to  my  face,  for  M instantly  re- 
marked— 


"Why,  you  arc  twirling  your  empty 
glass,  as  though  you  expected  to  chum 
wine  oat  of  atmospheric  air.  Such  amia- 
ble dejection  would  really  to  honor  to  a 
sixteen-pointed  sermon  on  the  uncertainty 
of  life.  Alas,  that  I  should  have  been 
guilty  of  preaching  at  such  an  unseasona- 
ble hour!  Nay,  Was  that  meant  for  a 
smile  ?  Oh,  sad  caricature !  The  paren- 
thesis at  your  mouth  was  like  the  two 
melancholy  ejaculations  enclosing  the  two 
Sophonisbas." 

I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  recover 
myself,  whilst  he  replenished  our  glasses, 
and  selecting  a  third,  filled  it  to  the  brim. 

"Robin,"  he  continued,  "you  must 
join  us  in  a  libation  to  your  patron 
saint." 

The  eccentric  individual  addressed,  ad- 
vanced to  the  table  with  one  gigantic 

stride ;  and  M ,  raising  the  glass  in 

his  hand,  exclaimed  slowly  and  with  much 
dignity — "  To  the  memory  of  Washing- 
tonr 

"  The  fiend  has  passed  out  of  me  into 
Robin,"  I  said,  seeing  that  our  friend  hkd 
clutched  the  back  of  Emily's  vacant  chair 
almost  convulsively  with  both  hands. 

•'You    are     thinking,"     said'  M , 

touching  his  arm,  "that  had  you  the 
power,  you  would  build  a  monument  at 
Mount  Vernon,  that  would  put  to  shame 
Pompey's  Pillar,  or  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  itself ;  are  you  not  ?" 

Rotnu  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  with- 
out moving  a  muscle  answered,  "No!" 
and  then  raising  himself  to  his  full  height, 
as  every  feature  took  a  sudden<  leap  from 
apathy  to  intense  excitement,  his  lip  quiv- 
ering and  his  big,  dark  eye  almost  blazing 
he  burst  forth — 

"  No,  sir !  Elsewhere  let  the  tall  shaft 
cleave  the  clouds,  and  lift  to  heaven  the 
'.mage  of  him  who  was  greatest  and  best ; 
and  let  the  pilgrim  come  and  gaze  with 
aiingled  pride  and  admiration.  But  at 
Mount  Vernon  no  stately  monument  must 
cnoeeal  the  green  turf  embosoming  his  re- 
raains ;  unadorned  and  undistinguished  let 

Tou  IV.    vo.  I.    xxw  Bsans. 


them  lie.  And  when  generations  yet  un- 
born shall  cluster  there,  the  generous  tear 
will  fall  for  the  man — not  to  the  hero. 
There  let  them  feel  that  he  was  one  of 
them,  and  within  reach  df  their  sympa- 
thies^-and  elsewhere  tlie  Gothic  spire  or 
the  Grecian  column  may  proclaim  the 
demi-?od,  awakening  homage  and  exult- 
ation. ' 

The  tears  were  trickling  ddwn  his 
swarthy  cheeks  as  he  concluded ;  but 
never  did  meteor  start  from  darkness  to 
light  with  more  velocity  than  his  face 
resumed  its  customary  fixity.  With  him 
it  was — come  light,  come  darkness — ^no 
twilight. 

"Is  he  not  a  phoenix?"  said  M ,  as 

Robin  left  the  room ;  "  I  thought  he 
would  have  gone  off  ^in  a  blaze.  Lo ! 
there  is  Emily's  harp  in  full  vibration.  By 
all  the  books,  Morpheus  is  heir-apparent 
to  Bacchus,  and  I  ^ball  give  him  his 
succession,  especially  as  I  concede,  with 
Euripides,  that  our  ancestors  c&played 
little  wisdom  in  assigning  musiw^to  the 
joyous  feast,  but  ^lould  haVe  ^served 
it  to  dispel  the  cloud  'of  sorrow.  As  your 
brow  is  not  quite  clear-  yet,  go,  and  btf 
wiser  than  your  forefathers." 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  him,  but 
sought  Emily  in  the  parlor.  I  found  her 
playing  that  charming  air  of  Beethoven's, 
upon  which  De  Beriot  has  constructed  his 
magnificent  tremolo.  As  her  fingers 
struck  the  last  chord  she  said,  "  Do  you 
know  that  this  little  bijou  gives  me  more 
relief  than  would  all  the  medicines  in  the 
world.  My  heart  is  calm  and  at  ease 
now ;  it  has  the  habit  of  transferring  its 
palpitation  to  the  harp." 

"  May  it  always  remain  there,  Emily,*' 
I  replied,  "  and  leave  you  but  the  healthy 
beat  of  life ;  the  malady  that  music  cures 
cannot  be  deeply  rivetted." 

"  I  would  fain  believe  so,"  she  rejoined, 
"  and  when  all  is  quiet  here"  (she  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  breast)  "  I  am  tempted  to 
laugh  at  the  fears  which  are  at  times  so 
appalling." 

"The  surest  proof  that  they  are  un- 
founded," I  said. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  ques- 
tion their  evidence,  so  let  us  dismiss  the 
subject.  I  would  avoid  either  ridicule  or 
sympathy." 

"You  shall  have  none  of  the  latter, 
3 
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Emily,  until  you  caa  produce  a  better 
title  to  it." 

**  I  assure  you  I  am  not  covetous  of  so 
bigb  an  bonor ;  a  title  to  sympathy  never 
involved  a  lawsuit." 

Tbere  is  a  certain  specif  of  conversa- 
tion wbicb  derives  all  its  sweetness  from  the 
opportunity  that  calls  it  into  existence, 
and  from  tbe  circumstances  inspiring  it ; 
wbicb  de6es  repetition,  as  it  was  never 
designed  for  a  tbird  party ;  and  wbicb, 
above  all,  sbould  never  be  retailed  in  tbe 
first  person.  It  is  bom  beneatb  tbe  ray 
of  tbe  intensest  feeling,  and  witbers  under 
tbe  cbilling  influences  of  a  colder  clime. 

"  Draw  to  tbat  sbutter  a  little,"  teid 
Emily,  ''tbe  sun  is  rigbt  in  my  face. 
Tbere — ^I  will  reward  you  wiib  a  slow 
movement  from  Mozart's  Entfurbrung, 
wbicb  is  more  like  tbe  song  of  a  pensive 
angel  tban  mortal  music." 

§be  sung  tbe  brief  adagio — I  bave  never 
heard  it  since — ^in  such  a  manner,  tbat  I 
felt  my  innermost  soul  acknowledge  tbe 
truth  o'f  her  last  proposition.  Beautiful 
and  accomplished  girl!  When,  at  this 
silent  and  remote  hour,  tbe  mind  allows 
tbe  senses  to  slumber  te  if  in  consideration 
of  past  services,  turning  to  memory  for 
old  impressions,  unambitious  of  new  ones, 
I  recall  thy  perfections  so  well  adapted  to 
bestow,  instead  of  losing  tbe  joys  of  Eden, 
I  fear  tbat  reviving  regret  is  not  entirely 
stifled  by  tbe  sweet  conviction  tbat  thou 
art  now  enjoying  tbe  reward  of  thy 
virtues !  '  v 

She  bad  concluded  tbe  air,  and  her 
iogers  were  trickling  carelessly  over  the 
stnngs!  Her  uplifted  eye  still  retained 
tbe  inspiration  of  tbe  dreamy  strain,  when 
I  beard  a  whisper  in  my  ear,  repeating 
Benedict's  outrageous  soliloquy — "Is  it 
not  strange  tbat  sbeeps'  guts  should  bale 
tbe  souls  out  of  men's  bodies  ?"     I  started 

from  my  reverie,  and  recognized  M at 

my  shoulder. 

"  Secrets !  Ob  exquisite  !"  said  Emily, 
springing  forward  ;  "  I  msist  upon  being 
made  lord  keeper  of  tbe  little  vagrants." 

"  I  bave  not  the  heart,"  said  M , 

*'  to  disappoint  so  reasonable  a  curiosity, 
and  I  will  insure  your  secrecy  by  tbe  assur- 
ance tbat  you  are  at  liberty  to  divulge 
it  anywhere  or  to  anybody.  I  was  then 
merely  reminding  this  young  gentleman  of 
a  passage  in  tbe  sixteenth  chapt^  of  the 


flrst  book  of  Kings,  to  this  effect — '  And 
it  came,  to  pass,  that  when  tbe  evil  spirit 
from  God  was  upon  Said,  David  took  a 
harp  and  played  with  bis  hand,  and  Saul 
was  refreshea  and  was  well,  and  tiie  evil 
spirit  departed  from  him/  This  is  a  high 
compliment  to  your  favorite  pursuit,  and 
ipy  recollection  of  it  is  only  attributable  to 
your  proficiency.  Whether  you  are  grat- 
ified m  receiving  praise  where  you  ex- 
pected a  secret,  I  know  not;  for  tbe 
discrimination  of  Aquinas  himself  would 
be  insufficient  to  determine  which  is  dear- 
est to  woman — the  indulgence  of  her 
vanity,  or  the  gratification  of  her  curi- 
osity." 

"  My  dear  father,"  replied  Emily,  <'  tbe 
light  of  your  praise  is  bidden  beneath  tbe 
bushel  of  your  censure;  your  honey  is 
flavored  quite  too  decidedly  with  tbe 
Sardinian  poppy ;  but  I  thank  you  for  so 
high  an  authority,  that  music  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  heaven,  tbat  a  demon  fled  at  its 
sound." 

**  Your  ixap  baa  been  a  short  one,"  I 
said,  addressing  M . 

"  Short !  When  I  left  you,  the  sun 
had  a  fourth  of  his  course  to  run,  and  now 
bis  fiery  disc  is  scorching  tbe  horizon. 
But  do  not  imagine  that  i  slept  through 
tbe  whole  interval ;  one>hour  suffices  me, 
aixd  the  two  others,  which  you  were 
pleased  to  <  condense  into  a  short  nap, 
were  devoted  to  sucb  exercise  as  the  mind 
is  entitled  to." 

''Those  shadows  have  had  a  most 
wonderful  growth,"  I  said,  surveying  from 
the  window  tbe  lei^thening  outlmea  of  tbe 
old  oaks  upon  the  grass. 

**  Yes,"  he  repbed,  "  tbe  growth  of 
Otus  and  Epbialtes  was  nothing  to  it.  A 
short  nap  of  three  hours  1  In  what  de- 
licious fairy-land  have  you  been  roaming, 
.  pray  ?  Well,  time  is  like  a  cone  standing 
on  its  base,  where  the^  circles  in  planes 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  tbe  base  may  re- 
present years  ,  or  days ;  tbe  space  we 
travel  is  increased  or  diminished,  as  afflic- 
tion compels  us  towards  tbe  ground  line, 
or  joy  elevates  us  to  tbe  tapering  vertex. 
Your  orbit  has  been  around  tbe  very  top." 

"  And  you,  sir,  I  hope,  bave  not  been 
circling  near  tbe  base  ? 

"No,  my  course  was  midway.  But 
put  away  your  instrument,  my  child,  or 
ung  some  English,  Irish  or  Scotch  air. 
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that  I  can  comprehend;  your  selections 
are  usually  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  the 
whistle  of  the  midnight  winds." 

"  Now,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Emily, 
"your  prejudices  on  this  score  are  surely 
most  unfounded.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  music  should  be  despised  for 
want  of  simplicity.  Because  we  admire 
the  songs  of  Burns,  or  the  idyls  of 
Theocritus,  are  we  prevented  from  accord- 
ing homage  to  the  lofty  and  studied  ma- 
jesty of  Paradise  Lost  or  the  Divine 
Comedy  ?  The  musical  faculty  is  as  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  as  any  other,  and 
jet  when  experts  in  the  art  venture  an 
OTODion  ar  d  evince  a  partiality,  their  con- 
clusions are  scouted  at  by  the  uninitiated 
as  at  variance  with  their  tastes,  and  their 
ideas." 

"  Ghost  of  Aristophanes !  Emily — what 
a  broadside  l  I  sink  my  colors.  But  re- 
member, my  child,  I  only  said  your  fa- 
Torite  jingles  were  above  my  mark — not 
below  it:  I  charged  myself  with  inca- 
|»city,  not  your  German  or  Italian  fan- 
tasias with  absurdity." 

"  But  you  have  done  so  before,"  she  said 
with  a  smile;  "  admired  the  Bucolics,  but 
despised  the  j£neid." 

"  Only  because  I  cotdd  not  understand 
the  latter.  I  am  far  from  disputing  your 
position,  my  daughter ;  there  is  a  progres- 
sion in  music  as  well  as  in  mathematics  ; 
and  though  I  may  have  occasionally 
Uughod  at  your  devoting  as  much  time  %o 
your  quavers,  as  Miss  Ringlet  gives  to  her 
curls^  I  assure  you  that  I  deem  your 
£iivorite  recreation  anything  but  a  frivolous 
pasttDue,  at  war  with  more  serious  pur- 
suits. I  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  a 
lawyer,  because  he  might,  after  the  stern 
toils  of  the  day,  prefer .  the  canvas  to 
parchment,  or  happen  to  perpetrate  a 
bonnet  at  his  own  fireside ;  I  am  not  quite 
so  prejudiced  as  to  censure  a  lecturer  for 
iHostrating  a  mechanical  proposition  with 
a  billiard  ball.  Let  the  foundation  be 
solid  and  deeply  rooted,  and  the  sturdy 
Tuscan  or  Doric  column  uphold  a  sub- 
stantial and  enduring  mass;  the  light 
Corinthian  shaft,  with  its  elaborate  capi- 
tal, may  support  numberless  graces  at  the 
top :  they  will  add  vastly  to  the  beauty, 
without  impairing  the  strength  of  the  edi- 
fice. But  if  we  dally  here  much  longer 
we  shall  miss  the  sunset." 


He  gave  Emily  his  arm,  and  I  followed 
them  out  of  the  apartment. 

The  air  was  now  pleasant,  and  the  birds 
and  beasts  seemed  rejoicing  in  the  golden 
serenity  that  attends  a  summer  sunset. 
The  sun,  just  dipping  beneath  the  horizon, 
retained  all  his  light  without  half  his  heak 
Large  banks  of  purple  clouds  fringed  with 
gold  were  clustering  around  him,  and  here 
and  there  light  fleecy  specks  hung  on  tho 
borders  of  the  radiant  mass,  rejoicing  in 
the  effulgence,  and  changing  their  gor- 
geous livery  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fanciful 
belle  determined  to  display  the  variety  and 
extent  of  her  wardrobe.  The  sun  is  cer- 
tainly suggestive  of  similes. 

"  See   those  sycophant   clouds,"  said 

M ,  "  how  they  turn  their  bright  sides 

to  their  monarch,  while  they  frown  gloomi- 
ly upon  all  beneath  them :  honey  to  their 
master,  gall  to  their  inferiors.  Aye,  their 
glories  are  fading  iaow ;  they  will  soon  be 
left  black  and  desolate  enough,  perhaps 
to  weep  ere  many  hours." 

The  tiny  hills  in  the  distance  still  held 
on  to  a  few  loitering  beams,  with  ths 
tenacious  grip  of  some  love-sick  damsel  to 
a  fickle  lover.  We  watched  the  splendid 
pageant  io  its  close,  and  then  retraced  our 
steps.. 

We  sat  in  the  ainple  porch  as  long  as 
the  night-air  permitted.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  repeat  the  brilliant  and  varied 

conversation  with  which  M regaled 

us ;  I  feel  the  injustice  I  have  already 
done  him,  and  d,&re  not  peril  his  reputa- 
tion any  further.  Among  the  many  things 
which  gave  zest  to  hours,  not  remembered 
without  a  sigh,  was  a  song  of  Emily's, 
running  thus : 

**  Had  I  the  Peri  power  to  hie 

From  star  to  star  on  viewless  wing, 
Ahi,  yet  no  wanderer  were  1 ! — 
There  is  one  sweet  spot  in  the  sky 
Where  I  would  ever  cling. 

'*  And  though  'mid  halls  all  bright  and  fair 
My  jewelled  foot  might  proudlv  roam ; 
No  earthly  beck  could  lure  me  there, 
While  Allah  yields  the  blisn  to  share 
My  AzimVi  tented  home !" 


Thus  Zara  sung,  while  her  dark  lash  floog: 

O'er  her  bright  eye  a  soft  eclipse ; 
And  while  the  mellow  music  hung 
Still  thrilling  on  the  minstrel's  tongue, 
Young  Azim  sealed  her  Hps. 
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These  lines,  dearer  to  me  from  associa- 
tion than  from  any  intrinsic  merit,  I  have 
never  forgotten:  on  that  evening,  like 
Zelica's  mournful  lay,  their  effect  was  en- 
hanced by  the  thrilling  tone  and  the  hour. 

Thus  ended  a  day  of  mingled  pain  and 
pleasure.     As  I  took  leai^e  of  Emily  the 


troubled  expression  of  her  eye  gave  me 
much  uneasmess.  .  My  horse,  as  I  had 
directed,  was  at  the  gate,  and  as  I  rode 
home  in  the  clear  moonlight  I  felt  the 
first  chill  mist  settle  on  hopes  hitherto  so 
bright  and  cloudless. 


DREAMS. 


Oh,  might  I  dream  of  thee,  beloved! 

Might  I,  though  faintly,  trace 
The  beauty  of  those  angel  features, 

The  expression  of  that  face  ; 

Might  I  but  dream  that  to  my  bosom 
I  press  once  more  that  form. 

And  once  agdn  upon  thy  sweet  lips 
Print  kisses  fond  and  warm ; 

And  hear  once  mpre  that  voice  so  tender, 

And  feel  thee  mine  again; 
One  moment  of  such  bliss — such  rapture. 

Were  worth  a  world  of  pain. 

But  how  could  I  endure  the  Wakings 
From  dreams  like  these,  to  know 

My  joy  but  vain  imagination, 
Reality,  my  woe  !     , 

I  will  not  ask  such  dreams,  Ibelovod ; 

'Tis  best  I  should  not  see 
In  those  uncertain  worlds  of  vision. 

The  fleeting  shade  of  ihee. 

But  let  me  dream  of  thy  fair  features 

Ulumed  with  heavenly  love. 
Of  thy  sweet  voice  more  sweetly  singing. 

In  glorious  choirs  above. 

Then  when  I  come  to  lie  beside  thee. 

So  Christ  my  heart  renew ; 
I  know  that  I  shall  wake  to  meet  thee. 

And  find  that  vision  true. 


A.  M.  W. 
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THE    REPUBLIC. 


NO,  III.— THE  PRIMARY  PLATFORM. 


The  fotmdera  of  our  system  did  much 
more  thaa  they  are  apt  to  have  credit  for 
having  done,  m  a  policy  of  conservation 
looking  to  the  future.  And  as  power  in 
one  form  or  another  was  the  Pandora's 
box  of  the  subject,  so  it  will  be  found  upon 
examination,  that  to  adjust  the  measure 
and  distribute  the  jurisdiction  of  power; 
to  keep  it  from  excess  in  every  quarter 
and  prevent  abuses;  to  stay  its  natural 
growth,  control  its  tendencies,  and  provide 
antidotes  ^r  the  poison  of  its  temptations, 
was  the  main  drift  of  that  policy. 

A  government  may  be  too  strong  or  too 
weak ;  may  have  too  much  power  in  it  or 
too  little.  Here  was  a  problem  to  begin 
with. 

In  the  early  State  constitutions  it  is  re- 
markable that  with  few  exceptions  the 
measure  of  power  allotted  to  rulers  was 
nowhere  specified.  Not  even  words  of 
grant  were  used  in  most  cases ;  much  less 
words  of  definition.  The  fathers  simply 
said,  let  there  be  such  and  such  depart- 
ments, with  such  and  such  officers  in  each, 
and  there  they  stopped.  The  rest  was  to 
be  settled  by  implication — common  law 
implication. 

And  upon  89cond  thought,  what  better 
could  they  do  ?  Those  governments  were 
pure  republics.  There  had  been  no  such 
governments  before.  It  was  impossible  to 
foresee  all  exigencies.  To  attempt  to  dole 
out  in  advance,  statute  fashion,  the  precise 
modicum  of  power  that  would  be  certainly 
enoogb  in  every  instance,  and  as  certainly 
not  more  than  enough,  would  have  been 
alike  gratuitous  and  empirical,  when  the 
common  law  presented  a  so  much  safer 
alternative.  Legislation  and  the  common 
law  are  very  different  things.  That  goes 
before  events,  while  this  applies  its  judg- 
ments to  them  in  the  detail  of  their  occur- 
rence. Legislation  is  conjectural  often, 
and  shoots  wide  of  the  mark ;  the  common 


law  acts  only  upon  evidence,  and  seldom 
fails  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions. 

But  when  at  length  the  particular  State 
organizations  were  to  be  combined  in  a 
larger  economy  for  national  purposes,  tho 
question  of  official  endowment  becam« 
more  embarrassing,  forasmuch  as  the  agen- 
cies now  to  be  instituted  were  confined  and 
special  in  their  objects,  and  could  only  be 
invested  with  their  needed  authority  by 
a  sort  of  cession  from  the  pre-existing 
governments,  or  from  the  people  in  dero- 
gation of  those  governments.  A  compro- 
mise was  necessary.  The  States  were  an 
yet  sovereign  in  the  absolute  sense  of  this 
term.  ,  And  as  no  new  government  could 
be  set  up  over  them  without  a  consequent 
reduction  of  their  power  and  dignity,  the 
enterprise  had  some  vanities  and  jealousies 
to  contend  with,  and  instead  of  being  left 
as.  before  to  common-law  adjustments, 
must  depend  in  great  measure  upon  exact 
verbal  provisions. 

The  result  might  have  been  guessed  be- 
forehand. The  first  experiment  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  thing  was  gone  about 
too  timidly,  (too  grudgingly  perhaps,)  in 
the  very  point  of  ceded  power.  Ther« 
was  not  power  enough  given  to  the  new 
economy  to  keep  it  luive.  The  pre- 
existence  of  the  local  organizations  may 
or  may  not  explain  the  fact.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  a  severe  tax  upon  the  magnanimity 
of  the  States,  to  be  called  upon  to  curtail 
their  own  consequence  by  contributing  to 
the  erection  of  a  government,  which  must 
necessarily  overshadow  them  in  certain  re- 
spects. Whether  from  this  cause  or  from 
sheer  misjudgment  in  apportioning  means 
to  ends,  the  important  fact  is,  that  they 
went  no  further  for  the  time  than  to  sign 
"articles  of  confederation^*^  establishing 
what  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  instru- 
ment was  accordingly  termed  "  a  confed- 
eracy** while  the  second  paragraph   led 
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off  with  these  ominous  words,  "  each  State 
retains  its  sovereignty,*' 

Well,  as  sovereignty,  taken  absolutely, 
is  a  tvhole  of  politioal  power ;  if  the  States 
kept  all,  the  Union  of  course  got  nothing ; 
lend  80  it  proved.  The  new  government 
(such  by  courtesy  of  speech)  was  too 
weakly  constituted  to  be  ^ood  for  any- 
thing. The  men  appointed  to  administer 
it,  tried  to  get  on  by  overstepping  their 
authority.  That  could  not  save  the  system. 
Nothing  could  save  it  or  make  it  worth 
saving.  And  good  reason  :  it  was  a  con- 
federacy, and  not  properly  a  government. 
It  had  no  subjects.  Can  there  be  a  gov- 
emment  without  subjects!  Are  not  the 
two  ideas  correlative,  implying  each  other? 
The  federal  Congress  were  to  do  everything 
by  requisitions  on  the  local  legislatures. 
To  the  people  as  individuals,  they  had  no 
access.  They  did  not  represent  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  directly  for  the  people 
that  they  acted  in  any  respect.  The  or- 
ganic States  were  the  parties  they  had  to 
do  with,  the  masters  they  served.  They 
voted  by  States.  They  held  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  States,  and  were  liable  to 
be  recalled  by  them  at  any  time,  or  dicta- 
torially  instructed,  like  ambassadors.  In 
short,  their  functions  and  whole  character 
were  rather  diplomatic  than  governmental. 
Rulers  they  were  not  in  any  legitimate 
sense  of  the  term. 

Fortunately,  this  poor  contrivance  of  a 
confederacy,  in  lieu  of  a  government,  going 
very  soon,  as  was  meet,  to  its  own  place, 
a  worthier  effort  of  statesmanship  was  put 
forth,  "  a  more  perfect  union  "  formed. 
The  federal  Constitution  (loosely,  but  con- 
veniently so  called,  the  word  federal  hav- 
ing come  down  to  us  in  a  modified  sense, 
equivalent  to  general,  national,  central,  as 
applied  to  that  Constitution)  was  truly  a 
government,  and  consequently  not  a  con- 
federacy. Both  it  could  not  be.  The 
union  formed  by  it  was  a  real,  not  a  merely 
ostensible  union.  The  States  retained  their 
separate  organism,  but  in  a  very  altered 
position,  and  with  a  total  loss  of  national 
power.  Everything  national  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  economy,  and  there  con- 
solidated. They  very  design  of  the  ar- 
rangement was  to  substitute  one  govern- 
ment nationality  for  many.  The  State 
sovereignties  (absolutely  speaking)  were 
^erefore  at  an  end.    The  Constitution  of 


1787  left  us  one  mouth  of  communication 
with  foreign  countries,  and  no  more ;  one 
head  of  counsel  and  of  empire  for  purposes 
of  general  interest  among  ourselves.  As 
to  these  objects,  the  States  no  longer  ex- 
isted. They  retained,  indeed,  besides  their 
organism,  many  important  powers;  just  as, 
while  they  were  yet  completely  sovereign, 
important  powers  remained  vested  in  the 
smaller  corporations,  the  counties,  cities, 
townships  of  their  territori^.  But  as 
those  corporations  were  voiceless  in  the 
halls  of  the  State  legislatures,  so  were  the 
States  to  be  voiceless  for  the  future  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  Nor  was  the  union 
of  county  with  county  more  perfect,  nor 
the  individuality  of  their  corporate  exist- 
ence more  entirely  merged  in  the  supre- 
macy of  a  State  government  as  to  general 
State  affairs,  than  the  union  of  the  States 
is  perfect  and  their  separate  individuality 
melted  down  to  a  mass,  in  the  one  subsist- 
ing sovereignty  of  the  federal  government 
as  to  all  concerns  of  a  strictly  national 
character.  The  two  cases  are  precisely 
parallel. 

And  this  parallel  may  be  run  yet  fur- 
ther. That  we  are  one  nation,  and  have 
but  one  government,  so  far  as  the  union  of 
the  States  is  thus  consolidated,  no  man, 
who  has  not  a  supposed  interest  of  his  own 
to  serve  by  contradiction,  will  deny.  The 
framework  is  complex,  but  the  political 
entity  is  single.  And  hero  the  question 
arises  as  to  what  we  are  in  other  respects ; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  we  have  properly 
one  government  or  thirty,  as  regards  those 
points  of  jurisdiction  which  have  not  been 
made  over  to  the  central  economy,  but  are 
left  where  they  were  of  old  (under  the 
confederacy)  for  local  management.  The 
answer  would  of  course  depend  upon  the 
bearing  in  which  the  question  is  put.  In 
reference  to  the  particular  objects  of  the 
local  jurisdictions,  we  naturally  say  there 
are  thirty  governments.  And  indeed,  for 
special  county  purposes,  township  pur- 
poses, city  and  village  purposes,  there  are 
as  many  governments  as  there  are  political 
corporations  for  conducting  the  detailed 
business  of  the  people's  affairs.  But  in- 
stead of  looking  microscopically  inwards, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence of  things,  and  contemplate  the  broad 
affea  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Can  we 
say  in  that  view,  that  we  have  a  score  and 
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ten  governments  for  ends  of  interpal  ad- 
ministration ;  or  is  it  better  theory  to  say, 
the  gOTemment  is  one  even  for  those  ends, 
the  States  being  thus  far  unconsolidated 
fMri$  of  the  union  system,  just  as  the 
union  corporations,  as  to  what  concerns 
their  special  walks  of  privilege  and  power, 
are  unconsolidated  parts  of  the  States  ? 

Snrelj  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy 
on  this  point.  Does  the  discretion  vested 
in  a  board  of  supervisors  make  them  a 
government,  absolutely  speaking,  apart 
from  the  constitution  of  the  State  they 
live  in  ?  And  why  not  ?  Because  that 
constitution  recognises  the  oiganic  arrange* 
menta  of  the  counties  as  auxiliary  to  its 
own  design ;  wheels  within  wheels  of  its 
own  mechanism  indeed,  though  not  ap- 
parently connected  with  its  larger  and  more 
eonspicuous  movements.  The  states  and 
the  counties  are  one.  They  do  not  exer- 
cise identically  one  authority  in  the  matter 
of  direct  administration,  but  there  is  a  per- 
fect harmony  of  action  between  them,  a 
perfect  coincidence  of  aims,  so  far  as  the 
county  policy  goes,  although  the  State 
looks  further,  and  with  a  wider  field  of 
vision.  So  in  the  economy  of  the  federal 
system ;  the  States,  even  as  regards  their 
reserved  powers,  are  but  a  sort  of  counties 
on  a  vast  scale  of  magnitude;  holding  these 
powers  in  subordination  to  the  general 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  union  govern* 
ment,  as  designing  the  welfare  of  the  re- 
public at  large,  and  thus  of  all  the  states, 
counties,  townships  in  particular,  that  com- 
pose it.  The  States  are  recognized  by  that 
govennnent  as  standing  in  this  relation  to 
it.  Union  government  would  not  be  what 
the  phrase  imports  if  they  were  not.  It 
was  never  intended  to  merge  them  alto- 
gether. Far  from  it.  Their  nationality, 
and  the  powers  it  especially  rested  on, 
were  merged.  Bui  there  was  infinite  mo- 
ment in  preserving  their  home  agency  un- 
touched. This  agency  was  wanted  for 
conservative  purposes.  That  was  one 
great  object.  It  was  wanted  also  for  the 
direct  convenience  and  utility  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  details  of  administrative 
business  throughout  the  country.  The 
fmmers  of  the  system  looked  to  these  de- 
tails; and  what  so  hopeful  a  provision 
could  they  make  for  having  them  every- 
where duly  dispatched,  as  by  leaving  the 
State  organizations,  already  in  charge  of 


that  duty,  to  continue  their  functioi^  ?  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  States,  in  ^11  matters  of 
domestic  concern  to  their  inhabitants,  was 
accordingly  preserved  under  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  and  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  an  essential  feature  of  that  order. 

It  may  be  from  a  vague  misconception 
of  this  circumstance  that  some  well- 
meaning  persons  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  pretense, 
which  men  of  another  stamp  are  inces- 
santly putting  forward,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  still  what  it  was 
at  first,  "  a  confederacy."  They  seem  to 
think  that  because  the  State  organisms 
are  not  laid  aside,  it  is  plausible  to  re^rd 
the  States  as  only  brought  into  joint 
action  in  the  federal  system.  And  they 
employ  a  language  corresponding  with 
this  error.  Have  they  considered  how 
far  ti)e  argument  would  carry  them  ? 
Would  npt  the  very  same  Idnd  of  logic 
make  each  partictdar  State  by  itself  a  con- 
federacy? nay,  each  county,  too?  For 
not  only  the  organisms  of  the  counties  are 
preserved  entire  in  the  State  systems,  but 
those  6f  the  townships  also  have  an  in- 
tegrity and  a  life  of  their  own  in  the 
coimty  systems. 

Besides,  how  can  the  notion  of  *'  a  con- 
federacy" be  indulged  in  reference  to  the 
general  government,  without  the  com- 
panion whim  of  a  parcel  of  independent 
State  Bpvereignlies  nguring  as  high  con* 
trading  parties  to  the  league  7  Accord- 
ingly, this  whim  is  rife  in  certain  places, 
and  heads  of  senatorial  dignity  are  turned 
with  it.  The  position  is,  that  the  States 
are  yet  sovereign  in  absolute  phrase.  A 
position  depending  mainly,  I  should  think, 
upon  the  analogy  of  that  proverb  of  mu- 
nicipal heraldry,  *'  Once  an  alderman,  al- 
ways such."  "Ours,"  thev  say,  "is  a 
confederacy  of  sovereign  States  f*  As 
lately  as  last  winter,  in  a  grave  written 
address  of  certain  members  of  Congress 
to  the  good  people  of  the  South  upon  a 
peculiarly  Southern  topic,*  it  was  called 
"  a  government  in  which  not  indioidualsp 
but  States,  as  distinct  sovereigntiesy  are  the 
constituents"  I  do  not  ask,  it  would  not 
be  courteous  to  ask,  after  the  health  of 
these  genUemen's  understandings.     We 


*  Commonly  called  Mr.   CalhowCs  AddreM$ 
npon  tiie  subject  of  dsyery  extensioD. 
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must  take  for  granted  that  they  are  as 
usual  in  that  respect.  And  they  are 
serious,  too;  they  mean  what  they  say. 
Let  me  appeal,  however,  from  their  reason 
as  sectional  politicians  to  their  reason  as 
men ;  from  their  judgment  as  persons  bred 
and  schooled  in  the  assertion  of  a  par- 
ticular dogma,  to  their  judgment  as  men 
of  mind  and  character,  on  the  indisputable 
facts  of  the  case.  If  the  States  are 
sovereign,  as  they  were  at  first,  they  can, 
of  course,  do  the  same  things ;  for  sover- 
eignty is  power — national  power.  And 
80  the  question  is,  can  they  do  the  same 
things  ?  To  give  an  instance  or  two :  Can 
they  make  war,  raise  and  support  armies, 
equip  and  send  out  fleets  1  Can  they  hold 
diplomatic  relations,  commission  or  receive 
ambassadors,  negotiate  treaties  7  Can  they 
coin  money,  emit  bills -of  credit,  or  make 
their  own  scrip  a  lawful  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts?  Can  they  regulate 
commerce,  even  among  themselves  ?  Can 
they  fix  the  terms  on  which  a  single 
foreigner  shall  be  admitted  to  citizenship  ? 
Can  they  exclufle  from  that  privilege  a 
foreigner  who  has  been  admitted  to  it  by 
Union  laws?  All  these  (to  borrow  a 
forensic  term)  are  droits  of  sovereignty, 
of  nationality*  Do  the  States  possess 
them?  Is  there  a  power  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  the  category  of  things  at 
once  national  and  /sovereign,  of  which  the 
States  can  severally  say.  It  is  mine  ? 

But,  it  seems,  a  thing  may  continue  to 
subsist  in  gross,  when  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  compose.it  are  gone.  The 
sovereignty  prattle  is  still  heard,  and  in 
high  places.  There  was  a  very  singtdar 
specimen  of  it  not  long  since  at  Washing- 
ton. A  venerable  father  from  ''  the  sunny 
South''  rose  suddenly  to  order  in  the 
federal  Senate,  because  another  senator 
had  spoken  of  one  of  these  territorial  sub- 
governments  with  a  less  awful  deference 
than  was  thought  due  to  the  majesty  of 
"  a  sovereign  btate  I"  Such  was  the  pre- 
cise form  of  this  interposition.  And  what 
is  ahke  creditable  to  the  decorous  manners 
and  to  the  nerves  of  the  honorable  cham- 
pion of  the  "distinct  sovereignties,"  he 
kept  his  countenance ! 

These  gentlemen  will  have  it,  moreover, 
that  the  States  (and  not  the  people)  are 
to  be  regarded  as  **the  constituents'*  of 
the  general  government,  and  so  the  parties 


represented  by  lis  officers.  I  suppose  they 
mean,  by  this,  that  the  Constitution  of 
1787  was  really  the  work  of  the  States 
in  their  capacity  of  bodies  politic.  A 
proposition  just  as  fair  to  assert,  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  New  York  was  formed  by  the 
counties  of  that  State  in  a  similar  capa- 
city ;  but  not  nearly  so  fair  or  colorable  as 
it  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  counties,  or 
yet  smaller  districts,  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  were  the  constituent  authori- 
ties from  whence  that  Union  arose,  foras- 
much as  the  final  ratification  of  the  union 
deed  was  there  consummated.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  extravagance^  of  sectional 
poUtics.  When  men  are  already  comnutted 
in  character  to  the  absurdity  of  "  nullifica- 
tion," upon  principle,  it  might  even  be 
unkind  to  censure  harshly  their  proceeding 
to  other  cognate  absurdities,  and  thus 
relieving  the  pressure  of  one  shame  upon 
their  minds  by  the  concurrent  pressure  of 
several.  Perhaps  I  judge  them  harshly  ; 
but  I  confess  I  think  there  are  some  truths 
which  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  question,  or 
to  claim  charitable  construction  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  matter  if  he  does.  The  federal 
system  is  a  government,  and  not  a  con- 
federacy or  "league of  friendship."  This 
is  one  of  those  truths.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment established  by  the  people,  as  its  own 
caption  declares,  and  as  the  historical  ftict 
of  its  ultimate  adoption  shows  conclusively. 
This  is  another.  So  far  as  the  federal 
jurisdiction  goes,  it  is  supreme ;  and,  being 
supreme,  it  merges,  that  of  the  States  by 
a  consolidated  union,  leaving  them  not 
only  not  sovereign  as  they  were  at  first, 
but  no  longer  capable  of  being  parties  ta 
a  confederacy,  and  for  the  very  reason — 
that  their  sovereignty,  their  nationality, 
their  capacity  of  independent  intercourse 
with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  with 
each  other  even,  is  gone.  This  is  a  third 
truth,  which  no  decent  critic  of  our  polity 
can  expect  indulgence  for  a  cavil  upon. 
Does  not  Blackstone  tell  us  (and  we  knew 
it  just  as  well  before)  that  "  the  ver\' 
notion"  of  a  superior  authority  anywhere 
."  destroys  the  idea  of  sovereignty"  in  the 
inferior  ?*  -^Pply  ^^^  to  the  relation  of 
the  federal  and  ,  State  jurisdictions  in  re- 
gard to  national  afikirs.    Does  it  not  show, 

♦  1  B.  C,  244. 
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thu  far,  a  union  of  eonsoiiddiion  1  And 
a  State  which  has  not  ^  the  larger  and 
lofUer  kind  of  sovereignty  that  denotes 
relaiice  independence  is  not  a  nation,  not 
a  sovereign  State.*  Courtesy  of  speech 
may  keep  up  the  flattery  of  an  old  title, 
but  the  language  of  facts  and  principles 
has  no  palaver. 

The  only  question  that  admits  of  debate 
in  this  connection,  respects  the  powers 
reserved  to  the  States  for  the  management 
of  their  internal  affairs. 

And  here,  uodonbtedly,  the  government 
is  one,  not  of  consolidated  union,,  but  of 
combined  agencies;  and  these  agencies  are 
independent  of  each  other,  independent 
mainly  of  the  central  authority  itself.'  The 
tree  is  now  no  longer  a  naked  stem ;  it  is 
a  tmnk  with  many  branches.  As  far  as 
concerns  the  strictly  national  powers,  it  is 
still  a  homogeneous  body,  undivided,  un- 
marked with  a  seam.  The  branches  are 
the  territorial  departments.  These  part 
off  at  the  precise  point  wh«re  nationality 
ceases  and  home  life  begins.  What  they 
are  good  for,  and  to  what  end  they  are 
preserved  and  employed,  is  thus  apparent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  departments  is  mostly  sovereign,  for  it 
is  without  appeal.  But  it  is  not  of  the 
kind  regarded  by  writers  upon  public  law 
as  State  sovereufUty.  All  power  without^ 
appeal  is  sovereign.  I'he  Coinnlon  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  have -a  large  measure  of 
such  power,  and  it  is  as'  truly  sovereign 
as  any  that  the  State  govemn^ent  at 
Albany  wields.  In  that  case,  as  in  this,, 
there  is  no  appeal,  no  higher,  jurisdiction 
to  control  or  meddl^.  A  board  of  super* 
\isor8  has  sovereign  power ;  a  colonel  of 
militia  has  it ;  a  parent  has  it.  But  to 
make  n  sovereign  State,  nationality,  as  well 
us  sovereignty  of  power,  is  necessary.  The 
government  must  have  an  external  aspect ; 
it  must  look  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  be  capable  of  free  discretionary  inter- 
coorse  with  other  governments.  It  requires 
an  unstinted,  unmeasured  plenitude  of  na- 
tional power  to  make  a  sovereign  State. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  States  of 
t.^  Republic  had  once  this  character,  yet, 
if  *hey  lost  it  by  the  act  of  union,  how 
are  *hey  now  to  be  regarded  as  ^*  con- 
stituents"  of  the  federal  government? — 

•  Vattel,  16,  32,  284. 


how  continue  to  sustain  a  relation  of  pa- 
ternity to  a  system  of  which  they  have 
become  mere  members  for  a  subordinate 
purpose  ? 

But  there  is  another  style  of  constitu- 
ency that  is  also  made  much  of  in  certain 
quarters.  It  is  said  the  States  are  the 
true  patrons  of  the  general  government, 
having,  in  one  way  or  anotker,  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  officers,  who  are  thereupon 
claimed  as  virtual  representatives  of  these 
sovereign  bodies  politic.  And  the  color- 
able circumstance  that  federal  senators  are 
advanced  to  their  places  by  the  votes  of 
the  local  legislatures,  has  led  judicious 
minds  into  a  partii^  acquiescence  in  these 
visionary  conceits.  Let  us  see  where  the 
truth  lies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  State  legislatures 
are  not  identically  the  States ;  not  a  jot 
more,  so  than  the  governors  are,  or  even 
the  judges.  To  see  the  States  in  their 
organic  capacity,  we  must  look  at  their 
entire  organism — ^le^lative,  executive,  ju- 
dical. Do  we  see  the  whole  government 
of  the  Union  in  Congress?  Has  the 
President  no  necessary  part  in  that  gov- 
ernment^ It  takes  the  complete  agency 
corps  of  the  Constitution  to  show  the 
country's  corporate  existence ;  the  complete 
forms  of  ordinary  government  procedure  to 
utter  its  voice.  So  that  an  appointment 
by  two  legislative  chambers  is  no  more 
the  act  of  an*  organic  State  than  it 
wotdd  be  if  performe4  by  one  chamber, 
by  the  governor  alone,  or  by  the  su- 
preme court. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  power 
exercised  in  such  an  appointment  is  not 
Stale  power.  It  has  no  natural  connec- 
tion with  StatO:  officers  of  any  name  or 
grade.  The  agency  is  delegated  by  the 
federal  CoMtitution,  The  States  have  it 
not  in  their  own  right.  The  people  of  the 
States,  respectively,  could  not  confer  it  if 
they  would.  We  have  not  been  called  to 
witness  the  folly  of  an  effort  of  the  kind. 
As,  therefore,  it  is  neither  the  State  gov- 
ernments, in  their  entirety,  that  make  the 
appointments  here  referred  to,  nor  State 
power  that  is  exercised  in  making  them, 
the  States  are  in  no  respect  the  constitu- 
ents even  of  federal  senators,  much  less  of 
other  functionaries  in  the  federal  system, 
whose  election  is  by  other  agencies,  or  by 
the  people  dnrectly. 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
loose  fonn  of  speech,  used  with  much 
freedom  by  unthinking  persons,  and  some- 
tiroes  in  accommodation  to  their  under- 
standings, by  men  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction, to  the  effect  that  officers  of 
goTemment  are  the  representatives  of  the 
districts  or  bodies  in  particular  to  whieh 
they  owe  their  elevation.  Thus,  the  city 
of  New  York  is  said  to  have  so  many  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  and  if  one  of 
them  should  die  during  his  term,  the  city 
would,  till  a  new  election,  be  regarded  as 
but  partially  represented.  It  was  a  great 
tenet  of  freedom  in  colonial  tim^s,  that 
unless  we  were  represented  in  parliament, 
(that  is,  had  members  of  our  own  choice 
there,)  we  could  not  be  taxed  by  English 
law.^  General  Hamilton  himself,  in  the 
ninth  "  Federalist,''  speaks  of  the  States 
being  allowed  by  the  Constitution  "  a  di^ 
red  repreientation  ih  the  Senate**  of  the 
Union.  Nay,  we  have  similar  language 
in  yet  higher  records.  "  No  State,"  say 
the  old  articles  of  confederation,  ''  shall  be 
represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  seven  members.''  This 
was  m  1778,  when  the  StiEites  aa  such 
were  truly  represented  by  their  delegates 
in  Congress;  for  as  yet  the  representa- 
tive character  of  federal  officers  was  sim- 
ply diplomatic,  anjl  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  people,  which*  explains  the 
casualty  of  General  Hamilton's  writing  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  idiom  of  the  time,  though  in 
reference  to  the  new  Constitution  which  be 
was  recommending  for  adoption,  and  of 
which  one  of  the  grand  advantages  was  to 
be,  that  it  would  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
principle  of  federal  fepresentation^mak- 
ing  it  popular,  and  putting  an  end  entirely 
to  its  local  bearing.  '  Little  wonder  that 
an  idiom  thus  honored  should  have  been 
afterwards  used,  as  it  has  from  time  to 
time  been,  in  a  way  no  longer  strictly  jus- 
tified by  facts ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  Massachusetts, 
as  late  as  1837,  it  is  said,  **  any  town  hav- 
ing less  than  three  hundred  ratable  polls 
shall  be  represented  thnsi*'  &c. ;  and  again, 
in  1838,  it  was  declared  in  the  present 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  "that  no 
new  county  should  be  entitled  to  a  sepa- 
rate representation  until,"  <fec. ;  as  if  towns 
and  counties  were  ever  the  peculiar  ob- 


jects of  representation  to  their  own  dele- 
gates in  the  State  governments. 

I  say  this* form  of  speech  is  historical. 
It  began  to  be  used  before  the  federal 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  common  since,  is  thus 
partially  explained.. 

Bat  there  is  a  further  explanation. 
Every  person  chosen  to  an  office  is  the 
delegate,  the  choice,  the  man  of  his  im- 
mediate constituents.  They  feel  as*  if  they 
had  a  kipd  of  special  property  in  him ; 
and  as  delegates  and  representatives  are 
mere  synonyms  in  vulgar  parlance,  the 
delegate  of  a  county  is  the  county  repre- 
sentative, and  the  senators  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  legislature  of  a  State  are 
regarded  and  currently  spoken  of  as  State 
senators.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  such, 
expressions  is  true ;  for  the,  refined  and 
important  principle  of  government  repre- 
sentation is  no  part  of  that  meaning ;  nor 
is  the  principle  in  question  probably  un- 
derstood witll  any  approach  to  accuracy 
by  one  in  twenty  of  the  prattlers  who  thus 
seem  to  talk  about  it,  while  in  fact  they 
only  talk  about  their  delegate,  their  mem* 
her,  and  the  like,  by  way  of  personal 
designation. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  officers, 
whether  of  the  Union  or  the  "States, 
represent,  in  philosophical  truth  of  rela- 
tionship, jtMf  those  for  whom  they  act,  A 
foreign  envoy  represents^  his  government; 
not  the  President  and  Senate  who  appoint 
him,  but  his  government  at  large.  He  is 
a  diplomatic  representative,  A  member 
of  Congress  ^^resents  the  people;  not 
thia  or  that  petty  district,  or  State  legis- 
lature, but  the  people  at  large.  This  is 
government  representation ;  a  novelty  of 
modem  times,  of  which  the  ancients  had 
no  adequate  conception.  May  our  own 
country  grow  in  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject! 

Unfortunately,  words  without  knowl- 
edge are  too  rife  among  us.  The  misera- 
ble quillet  of  State  constituency  is  an 
instance.  And  this  is  only  one  of  a  sister- 
hood of  quillet^  which  it  seems  the  li- 
cense of  a  certain  style  of  political  harlotry 
can  never  let  alone.  The  doctrine  of 
"  confederacy,**  the  doctrine  of  "  distinct 
sovereignties,**  the  doctrine  that  the  States 
are  "  the  constituents**  of  all  thin^,  the 
doctrine  of  **  the  right  of  instruction**  for 
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invading  the  liberty  of  public  men,  the 
doctrine  oifree  sectional  arbitramtnt  a$  to 
the  obligation  of  federal  laws — all  these 
are  children  of  one  family  and  go  together ; 
and  the  aeeming  design  of  the  encourage- 
ment bestowed  upon  them  b  to  enfeeble 
the  Union,  and  to  make  its  authority  con- 
temptible, so  that  when  the  day'  of  seces^ 
iion  comes,  it  may  neither  be  a  task  nor  a 
crime  to  cut  loose  from  it. 

1  trust  it  has  be^n  made  sufficiently 
evident  that  these  wild  thoughts  are 
groundless.  But  even  though  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  the  general  government  is  of 
State  origin,  and  has  also  its  living  organi- 
zation from  the  same  source,  how  could  it 
follow  from  such  premises  that  the  officers 
of  that  government  represent  the  States, 
or  are  in  any  way  amenable  to  their  visita- 
tion and  control  f 

Try  it.  The  actual  frame  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  given  fact.  Is  any  such  pre- 
rogative of  visitation  reserved  by  it  to  the 
looil  jurisdictions  ?  No  pretense  of  that. 
What  matters  it  then  to  the  question  in 
hand,  whether  this  given  fact  is  of  one 
origin  or  another^  or  whether  the  func- 
tionaries it  provides  for  are  appointed 
by  legislative  houses,  by  district  voting, 
or  by  general  ticket  ?  Can  the  essential 
import  of  the  fact  be  maclfi  dependent  on 
these  formal  circumstances  ? 

One  thing  is  certain ;  if  the  Constitution 
was  not  made  by  the  people,  it  was  at 
least  made  for  them ;  they  are  in  every 
view  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  sys- 
tem. No  man  doubts  it.  Of  course  the 
relation  of  duty  and  responsibility  into 
which  the  administrators  of  the  govern- 
ment are  brought  by  their  official  trust,  is 
a  relation  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  the 
people  only.  The  States,  as  such,  have 
no  concern  in  it ;  and  if  this  be  bo,  the  in- 
ference is  inevitable  that  those  adminis- 
trators represent  the  people,  and  them  only. 
Daty  and  representation  are  always 
of  one  bearing,  and  go  hand -in-hand. 
There  can  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Whom,  for  all  beneficial  purposes,  does 
ererj  private  trustee  tepresent?  And 
whether  his  duty  have  been  cast  upon  him 
by  the  act  of  a  living  grantor,  by  a  dead 
roan's  will,  by  a  surrogate's  latter,  or  the 
decretal  order  of  an  equity  court,  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpose.  He  represents, 
beneficially,  the  parties  he  acts  for,  and  it 


is  exclusively  to  them  that  the  visitatorial 
power  belongs  of  calling  him  to  account. 

It  is  true,  our  federal  senators  have 
their  appointments  from  the  State  legis- 
latures. But  they  are  not  the  servants  of 
those  legislatures,  any  more  than  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  are 
servants  of  the  particular  local  districts 
that  elect  them.  The  rule  of  service  and 
of  representation  is  not  settled  by  forms  of 
constituency ;  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  Members  of  Congress 
have  as  broad  a  field  of  duty  as  the  chief 
magistrate  himself;  their  representative 
character  is  as  large  as  his.  How  be* 
littling  to  hold  them  up  as  tools  of  the 
particular  district  electors.  On  that  prin- 
ciple, the  federal  judges  would  be  tools  of 
the  President  and  Senate ;  federal  sena- 
tors tools,  not  pf  the  States,  but  of  their 
respective  legislative  houses ;  and  even 
the  President,  instead  of  serving  and 
representing  a  great  people,  would  bo  a 
servant  of  servants,  the  creature  and  the 
alave  of  a  packed  electoral  board,  them- 
selves in  turn  creatures  and  slaves  of  ter- 
.  ritorial  electors.  Forms  of  appointment 
vary  continually  all  over  the  country. 
Does  the  rule  of  representation  vary  with 
them  ?  Sometimes  the  immediate  "  con- 
stituents" are  the  people ;  sometimes  the 
two  houses  pf  a  legislature;  sometimes 
one  house,  on  the  nomination  of  another ; 
sometimes  one  or  both,  upon  the  govern- 
or's nomination ;  sometimes  the  governor 
and  a  special  council ;  sometimes  he  alone. 
Does  the  representative  weathercock  play 
in  all  these  winds  ? 

It  is  both  natural  and  fit  that  federal 
officers,  coming  from  particular  places, 
whose  interests  they  are  well  acquainted 
with,  should  keep  those  interests  in  mind, 
and  act  as  conduits  of  intelligence  to  con- 
vey the  knowledge  of  them,  as  occasion 
calls,  to  the  council-board  of  national  de- 
liberation and  business.  This  is  the  way 
to  put  every  subject  in  full  light  before 
the  government,  and  thus  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  a  rule  of  representation  that 
binds  air  the  great  agencies  of  public  life 
to  labor  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
as  a  whole  to  treat  its  parts  according  to 
their  relative  value  in  the  general  scale. 
Partiality,  whether  personal  or  territorial, 
is  a  crime  against  that  rule.  The  people 
at  large  are  the  proprietaries  of  the  sys- 
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tern.    ^Tbe  people  at  large  are  iU  visi- 
tors. 

I  conclude,  finally,  that  the  results  of 
the  argument  may  be  recapitulated  thus — 

1.  That  the  polity  instituted  by  the 
transaction  of  '87  was  a  true  government, 
having  direct  coercive  authority  over  in- 
dividuals. 1 

2.  That  the  powers  of  this  government 
were  chiefly  of  the  kind  called  national, 
and  the  Constitution  was,  in  that  respect, 
a  consolidated  union  of  the  particular 
States. 

3.  That  as  to  matters  of  local  policy 
and  order,  the  separate  organism  of  the 
States  was  fully  preserved  and  adopted, 
with  their  appropriate  powers  and  laws, 
unqualified,  untouched,  save  in  a  few 
particulars  of  necessary  limitation. 

4.  Tliat  alike  in  the  federal  and  State 
economies,  though  various  niodes  of  ap- 
pointment were  resorted  to  for  filling  dif- 
ferent offices,  the  trusts  of  those  offices  were 
entirely  popular,  the  rule  of  representation 
and  accountability  entirely  popular: 

Thus  the  broad  outliuo  structure  of  the 
government  is  fairly  before  us ;  and  tlie 
inquiry  whether  it  has  been  framed  with 
prpper  strength  and  constitutional  energy 
to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  its  founders  and  the 
country,  returns  upon  our  notice. 

Of  the  entire  system,  federal  and  local 
combined,  it  must  be  safe  to  say,  that  it 
had  power  enough  for  every  purpose, 
since  the  Union  and  the  States  together 
formed  a  perfect  nation,  both  for  outward 
and  internal  action,  to  the  last  tittle  of  na- 
tional competency.  And  after  sixty  years 
of  trial,  no  discovery  has  been  made  of 
anything  desirable  to  be  done  by  public 
authority,  which  there  has  not  been  pub- 
lic authority  someluhere  adequate  to  do. 

But  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  re- 
lation of  the  head  government  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  to  weigh  the  central  against  the 
scattered  powers  of  the  system,  the  sub- 
ject takes  a  delicate  aspect  and  is  harder 
to  deal  with.  Nor  is  it  important  to  at- 
tempt exactness  here,  forasmuch  as  the 
numerous  innovations  that  have  been  al- 
ready made  in  the  State  constitutions 
under  the  question  of  the  oiiginal  suffi- 
ciency or  insufficiency  of  federal  strength 
as  compared  with  those  constitutions,  is  a 
matter  purely  speculative  and  conjectural. 
The  relative  condition  of  the  general  and 


special  economies  changes  of  course  with 
every  change  made  in  either.  That  they 
were  well  balanced  at  the  first  is  highly 
probable.  But  how  they  might  have 
worked  together  under  that  arrangement, 
had  it  been  left  undisturbed,  is  now  an 
inscrutable  problem. 

In  fact  .the  subject  here  resolves  itself 
into  a  new  topic,  and  we  pass  insensibly 
from  the  quantum  to  the  jurisdiciional 
distribution  of  government  power;  a  topic 
of  great  piagnitude,  but  fortunately  in- 
volving small  difference  of  opinion  among 
intelligent  men,  and  therefore  easily  dis- 
patched. 

This  distribution,  as  made  by  our  pri- 
mary lawgivers  (and  still  substantially 
adhered  to  by  the  country)  was  partly 
functionary,  partly  territorial. 

In  point  of  function  it  divided  power 
into  three  branches  ;  legislative,  political- 
executive  and  judicial ;  each  to  be  kept  as 
distinctly  vested  as  possible  from  the  rest. 
The  early  State  constitutions  insisted  great- 
ly on  this ;  a  great  deal  more  than  had 
been  done  before  in  any  known  govern- 
ment  economy.     The  ,prmciple   was  im- 
portant as  inducing  a  very  useful  division 
of  administrative  labor ;  and  it  was  doubly 
important  in  a  conservative  point  of  view, 
to  keep  power  advised  of  its  own  legiti- 
mate pathway,  to  facilitate  the  popular 
inspection  of  it,  to  keep  it  from  accumula- 
ting unduly  in  particular  hands,  to  check 
it,  guard  it,  hem  it  In,  and  make  the  nja- 
nceuvres  of  ambition  different.     The  legis- 
lature were  neither  to  interpret  nor  enforce 
the  laws ;  the  President,  neither  to  make 
nor  interpret  them;  the  judges,  to  inter- 
pret only,  and  apply.     And  what,  in  this 
respect,   the  federal  government  was  in 
large  portrait,  the  State  >governments  were 
the  same  in  miniature,     rower  was  to  be 
separated   everywhere   into  its  elements; 
thus  avoiding  the  dangerous  ferment    pf 
compounded  masses.     In  legislation,  it  is 
true,  a  qualified  veto  was  reserved  to  the 
chief  magistrate,  not  that  he  might  mix 
himself  up  at  pleasure  with  the  business 
of  the  legislative  houses;    not  that  he 
might  undertake  to  forestall  their  action  by 
lecturing  messages,  and  then  send  every 
bill  back  that  did  not  suit  his  fancy  or  his 
partisan  feelings.    On  the  contrary,  it  was 
every  way  an  extraordinary  power,  and 
was  only  to  be  used  upon  occasions  equally 
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extraordinary.  Necessity  must  constrain 
the  use  of  it;  or  otherwise  it  must  lie 
dormant  as  the  crown  veto  has  done  in 
England  for  the  last  hundred  years  and 
more.  And  though,  in  reference  to  the 
treaty  laws  and  relations  of  the  country, 
the  federal  President  and  Senate  are 
placed  in  a  peculiar  attitude,  which  seems 
m  one  view  inconsistent  witK  the  general 
jurisdictional  policy  of  the  system,  there 
are  reasons  that  at  once  explain  the 
anomaly,  and  show  it  to  be  harmless. 
The  President  is  the  organ  of  communica- 
tion with  foreign  governments,  and  b 
always  to  be  regardM  as  best  informed  of 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  with  them.  This 
explains  the  anomaly  of  his  participation  in 
the  treaty-making  power.  And  then  the 
foreign  bearing  of  that  power  places  it  be- 
yond the  verge  of  ordinary  ambition,  and 
shows  his  concern,  in  it  to  be  one  from 
which  there  h  consequently  nothing  to 
fear. 

Territorial  jurisdiction  is  the  next  relief 
principle  that  has  been  resorted  to  in  the 
matter  of  an  otherwise  too  crowded  and 
confused  central  authority.  It  is  a  kind 
of  safety-valve  to  the  federal  boiler;  a 
thing  not  new  in  our  system^  but  made 
use  of  in  it  to  an  extent  of  which  there  is 
no  other  known  example ;  nor  can  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  principle,  applied  as  we 
apply  it,  be  easily  overrated.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly to  us  a  life  principle.  Other 
countries  know  nothing  practically  of  its 
American  utility.  England  has  her  sbires 
and  townships,  but  no  larger  subdivisions. 
And  being  territorially  a  small  country, 
the  arrangement  may  be  adequate  to  her 
occasions,  especially  as  her  government, 
from  its  very  nature,  can  bear,  and  pro- 
bably requires,  a  more  centralizing  ten- 
dency of  things  than  would  be  safe  with 
us.  Our  policy  is  different.  We  are 
jealous  of  centralized  power.  "Divide 
and  conquer,"  is  a  good  mUitary  maxim. 
**  Divide  and  render  harmless,"  is  a  fair 
version  of  it  in  this  connection.  To  the 
small  districts  common  to  us  and  Eng- 
land for  the  dispatch  of  small  affairs,  we 
have  added  Siaie9 — a  name  elsewhere 
equivalent  to  naUons — covering  areas, 
in  our  case,  over  which  national  sover- 
eigns might  be  proud  to  reiffn.  'Hiese 
States,  indeed,  are  vested  with  immense 
of  sovereign  power  in  the  way 


of  local  jurisdictions  ;  superintending  the 
minor  corporations  of  the  counties,  town- 
ships^  cities,  villages,  within  their  respec- 
tive borders,  qnd  administrating  other  and 
larger  interests  of  untold  variety  that  want 
aids  beyond  the  ability  of  those  corpora- 
tions to  furnish.  With  the  number  thirty 
for  a  multiplier,  and  the  entire  business  of 
a  State  for  the  multiplicand,  we  might 
contrive  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  all  our  local  jurisdictions  to 
the  head  government  of  the  country. 
Without  some  regular  process  of  inquiry 
the  thine  is  inconceivable. 

And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  business 
done  is  an  exponent  of  power ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  that  is  drawn  off  from  the 
centre  so  is  this,  and  with  it  the  food  that 
ambition  feeds  upon,  or  at  least  hungers 
after  and  is  stimulated  by.  The  federal 
government  has  thus  a  clean  council-board 
for  the  transaction  of  its  own  peculiar  af- 
fairs, that  concern  the  'nation  at  large. 
For  petty  demagogues,  instead  of  one 
centre  of  gathering  we  have  thirty.  And 
these  wretched  creatures  are  near  enough 
to  the  people  to  be  seen  and  watched; 
while  the  more  dangerous  sharks  of  deep 
water  can  also  be  the  better  observed, 
even  at  the  distance  of  Washington,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  smiul  fry  are 
scattered,  and  the  monsters  show  at  full 
length.  At  any  rate,  the  distribution  of 
power  and'  busmess  here  referred  to  is 
real;  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  most  characteristic,  most  mo- 
n^entous  features  of  our  general  frame- 
work. 

The  relative  dignity  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments^ as  compared  with  the  Union,  is 
an  idle  question,  which  some  political 
idlers  have  occasionally  mooted.  A  con- 
test of  pride  between  the  human  body 
and  its  members  were  about  as  reason- 
able. 

But  the  difference  of  scope  and  oflSce 
between  the  federal  and  state  systems  is 
too  plain  to  go  unnoticed.  Let  not  the 
truth  of  the  matter  of  fact  be  deemed  an 
offense.  The  general  government  is  in 
absolute  terms  a  sovereign  State  ;  it  has 
national  power.  This  is  no  longer  predi- 
cable  of  the  local  organizations.  The 
officers  of  that  government  act  for  and 
represent  the  whole  people  of  the  republic ; 
while  those  of  the  State  systems  serve  and 
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represent  the  people  of  their  respective 
States  oiily.  The  laws  of  the  two  econo- 
mies differ  in  like  manner.  They  differ 
also  in  settled  declarative  rank;  for  the 
Constitution,  treaties  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  are,  upon  th«  v^ry  highest 
evidence,  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land. 
In  which  respect  the  laws  of  the  States 
must  be  subordinate.  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
garded the  States  themselves  as  "  subordi- 
nate governments,"  and  so  called  them.* 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  this 
gentleman's  political  philosophy,  but  his 
views  upon  the  present  point  are  too  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  some  of  his  letters  to  leave 
me  an  apology  for  passing  them  by  en- 
tirely. "  We  should  marshal  our  govern- 
ment," he  says  in  one  of  these  letters, 
"  into  Ist,  the  general  federal  republic,  for 
concerns  foreign  and  federal;  2d,  that  of 
the  Slates,  for  what  relates  to  Us  own 
citizens  exclusively;  3d,  the  county  re- 
publics, for  the  duties  and  concerns  cf  the 
counties;  and  4th,  the  ward  republics, for 
the  small  and  yet  numerous  and  interesting 
concerns  of  the  neighbarhoQd,"\  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  question  of  subordination 
is  quite  unembarrassed.  Let  the  States 
enjoy  their  powers  to  the  uttermost ;  but  let 
not  their  politicians  be  foolish  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  rule  of 
construction  to  be  applied  to  the  special 
grants  of  power  by  whiah  the  officers  of 
the  federal  economy  have  been  endowed. 
Some  will  have  it  that  they  must  be  taken- 
strictly.  This,  however,  is  a  compara- 
tively modem  notion,  and  of  party  origin. 
The  founders  and  their'  immediate  suc- 
cessors thought  otherwise.  It  is  true,  the 
powers  not  granted  are  ret^ned  by  the 
people.  And  there  needed  no  record  of, 
the  fact  to  show  it.  But  how  does  that 
affect  the  meaning  of  the  actual  grants  ? 
And  why  are  these  to  be  narrowed  down 
to  limitA  less  than  a  fair  liberal  criticism 
would  assign  to  them  ?  Is  it  because  the 
people  are  the  grantors  ?  Nay,  but  for 
whose  benefit  ?  Admit  the  people  have 
raised  the  trusts  of  all  federal  officers; 
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have  they  not  done  it  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage exclusively?  And  so  to  every 
beneficial  purpose,  they  are  grantees  also. 
And  then  the  supposed  reason,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  interpreting  their  grants 
with  rigor,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  reason 
of  equal  force  on  the  other,  for  a  liberal 
and  generous  construction  of  them,  to  the 
end  that  the  people's  settlement  thus  made 
upon  themselves,  (the  language  is  profes- 
sional btit  descriptive  and  true,)  may  not 
be  disappointed.  The  principle  is  one  of 
equitable  common  law.  And  it  is  the 
principle  which  ought  to  govern  in  the 
case.  Take  an  instance ;  as  whether  the 
general  government,  '  under  a  power 
granted  in  broad  terms  for  regulating 
commerce,  can  by  itnplicatioii  set  up  a 
banking  institution.  A  very  rigid  con- 
struction might  bar  the  means,  however 
desirable  the  end ;  whereas,  a  liberal  one 
implies  the  power  of  the  means  for  the 
end's  sake.  And  so  of  other  particulars. 
Ought  not  powers  granted  by  the  people 
in  trust /or  a  service  of  their  own  interests, 
to  be  made  the  most  of  that  the  terms  of 
grant  allow,  for  the  advancement  of  those 
interests?  Common  sense  answers  yes. 
The  common  law  answers  yes.  And  this, 
in  the  pure  virgin  period  of  our  politics, 
was  the  acknowledged  rule  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  a  word,  the  government  was  then 
regarded  not  only  as  a  wliole  with  sepa- 
rately organisSed  parts,  but  a  whole  of 
which  the  general  and  particular  econo- 
mies were  in  harmony  with  each  other ; 
being  alike  popular  m  design,  alike  enti- 
tled to, respect  and  favor  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  powers  assigned  to  them.  The 
days  of  feud  in  the  political  family  of  head 
and  members,  had  not  yet  come ;  the 
days  of  stinting  rigor  towards  the  powers  of 
the  head,  and  of  comparative  indulgence  to 
those  of  the  members,  were  not  foreseen, 
were  not  expected  to  come.  The  federal 
jurisdiction  was  indeed  limited  in  extent, 
because  the  interior  administration  of  the 
country  was  in  great  measure  withheld 
from  it;  and  sq  was  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  limited,  because  the  entirety  of 
"foreign  and  federal"  affairs  (to  use  a 
phrase  of  Mr.  Jefferson's)  was  placed  be- 
yond its  reach ;  but  neither  the  one  juris- 
diction nor  the  other  was  the  less  esteem- 
ed for  its  limit's  sake,  nor  were  these  Rm- 
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its  straitened  at  all,  on  either  hand,  by 
narrow-minded  jealousy  or  fear.  Every- 
where the  object  in  view  was  public,  pop- 
ular, beneficial.  Everywhere  the  rule  of  in- 
terpretation was  liberalized  by  that  object. 

As,  therefore,  the  agencies  of  public 
life  were  not  to  be  Ihrottied,  in  order  to 
Jieeping  them  out  of  mischief,  we  may 
DOW  advance  a  step  further  and  inquire  as 
to  ihe  measures  aclunUy  resorted  to  for 
seetning  that  end. 

And  here  we  approach  those  sm'alleT 
details  of  the  system  which,  hoWev.er  ma- 
terial to  the  plan  and  policy  of  its  found- 
ers, and  however  anxiously  adjusted  by 
them  in  the  first  instance,  have  either 
been  looked  upon  by  later  lawgivers  as 
too  insignificant  for  a  question,  when  the 
spirit  of  meddling  was  abroad,  or  ..too 
clearly  amiss  to  leave  that  spirit  unpro- 
voked ;  for  they  have  been  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  what  are  termed  our  modem  con- 
stitutional reforms. 

They  belong  mainly,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the 
state  economies,  (of  which  at  the  time  the 
Union  was  formed  there  were  thirteen,)  and 
relate,  first,  to  the  character  and  circumstan- 
ces by  which  k  was  supposed  that  candi- 
dates for  office  ought  to  be  distinguislied  ; 
secondly,  to  the  mode  of  appointment  deem- 
ed most  likely  to  secure  a  fair  result ;  third- 
ly, to  the  qualifications  of  electors  where  the 
election  was  popular ;  fourthly,  to  the 
term  and  tenure  of  office  when  attained ; 
and  lastly,  to  some  further  means  of 
safety,  calculated  either  to  fortify  the  per- 
sonal virtue  and  fidelity  of  the  functionary 
in  the  execution  of  his  trust,  or  to  guard 
against  evil  frooa  his  misconduct  in  it. 

Two  of  the  primary  States  (Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island)  having  continued  to 
act  under  their  colonial  charter  until  long 
after  the  final  settlement  of  our  national 
polity,  the  evidence  of  what  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  was  in  general,  upon  mat* 
ters  of  conservative  policy  such  as  are 
here  referred  to,  must  be  taken  from  the 
early  constitutions  of  the  other  eleven. 

1.  I  begin  with  the  conditions*  of  eligi- 
bility to  the  higher  stations  of  the  Sta4;e 
governments  as  shown  by  that  evidence. 

The  first  regular  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire,  (adopted  in  1783,)  required 
that  the  governor,  to  be  properly  eligible 
as  such,  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  seven 
yean'  standiDg,  possessed  of  an  estate  of 


£500,  half  freehold,  and  a  professor  of 
the  Protestant  religion  ;  that  *  senators 
(who  must  be  thirty  years  of  age)  should 
also  be  inhabitants  of  seven  years'  stand- 
ing, have  freeholds  of  £200  value,  and  be 
of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  that  rep- 
resentatives in  the  lower  house  of  the  leg- 
islature,' should  be  residents  of  two  years* 
standing,  have  property  equal  io  £100  in 
value,  half  freehold,  and  profess  the  same 
religion. 

By  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
(1780)  the  governor  was  required  to  have 
a  seven  years'  residence,  and  a  freehold  of 
£1000;  9  senator's  residence  must  be 
five '  years  at  least,  with  a  freehold  of 
£300,  or  a  personal  estate  of  £600 ;  a 
representative  in  the  Assembly,  with  one 
year's  residence,  mua^  have  a  freehold  of 
£100,  or  a  £200  taxable  estate  of  some 
kind  ;  and .  governor,  senator,  and  repre- 
sentative must  all  make  oath  that  they 
were  believers  in  Christianity. 

The  constitution  of  New  York  (1777) 
required  the  governor  to  be  of  three  years' 
residence,  and  "a  wise  and  discreet  free- 
holder;" the  senators  were  also  to  be 
"freeholders  chosen  out  of  the  body  of 
the  freeholders."  Nothing  special  as  to 
the  other  house. 

In  New  Jersey,  by  the  constitution  ctf 
1776,  the  Senate  (then  called  "the  ht^- 
lative  Council")  was  to  consist  of  persons 
who  had  been  for  one  year  residents, 
"  and  worth  at  least  £1000  proclamation 
money ;"  menibers  of  Assembly  with  the 
same  length  of  residence,  must  be  "  worth 
£600  proclamation  money." 

In  Pennsylvania  (1776)  it  was  provided 
that  members  of  Assembly  should  be  men 
"^ho  had  resided  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties for  two  years,  and  that  they  should 
make  oath  to  their  belief  in  God's  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  divine  authenticity  of  the 
Holy  Scnptures.  No  similar  provision  as 
to  other  branches  of  the  government,  and 
no  property  qualification  beyond  that  of 
having  paid  taxes.  There  was,  however, 
to  be  in  this  State  a  Council  of  Censors, 
chosen  every  seven  years,  to  inquire 
whether  the  Constitution  had  been  violated, 
and  whether  either  the  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government  had 
been  guilty  of  usurpation;  with  power 
also,  if  need  be,  to  call  a  convention  for 
reform. 
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By  the  constitution  of  Delaware  (1Y76) 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  were  to  consist 
of  freeholders,  and  both  they  and  the 
governor  (indeed,  all  persons  admitted  to 
public  trusts)  were  to  subscribe  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity. 

The  Maryland  constitution  (1776)  pro- 
vided "that  a  person  of  wisdom,  expe- 
iience,  and  virtue,  should  be  chosen  gov- 
ernor," being  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a 
resident  of  five  years'  standing,  '^  and  hav- 
ing within  the  state  real  and  personal 
property  above  the  value  of  £5000,  where- 
of at  least  £1000  to  be  real  estate."  It 
provided  further,  that  senators  must  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  three  years  re- 
sident, and  possessing  *<  real  and  personal 
property  above  the  value  of,  £1000; 
while  delegates  to  the  other  bouse  of  the 
legislature  were  to  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  one  year  resident,  and  with  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  £500  each.  There 
was  an  executive  council  besides  of  "  the 
most  sensibly  discreet,  and  experienced 
men,", twenty-five  years  old,  threo  years 
resident,  with  freeholds  of  £1000  value; 
and  all  these  various  officers  were  to  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  of  Christianity. 

In  Virginia  (1776,)  the  Senate  were 
required  to  be  "  resident  freeholders"  of 
the  district,  and  of  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  other  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture must  be  freeholders  of  their  respective 
counties. 

The  constitution  of  North  Carolina 
(1776)  admitted  none  to  be  governor  till 
he  was  thirty  years  old,  five  years  re- 
sident, and  had  a  freehold  of  £1000  value; 
no  one  to  be  a  senator  without  one  year's 
residence  and  £300  freehold;  nor  any 
to  be  of  the  other  house  without  a  year's 
residence  and  £100  freehold. 

In  South  Carolina  (1778)  the  governor 
was  requu*ed  to  be  a  resident  of  ten  years' 
standing,  to  have  a  freehold  estate  of 
£10,000,  clear  of  debt,  and  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant Christian ;  his  council  were  to  be  of 
like  estate  and  religion,  with  five  years'  resi- 
dence; senators  must  have  freeholds  of 
the  value  of  £2000,  with  actual  residence ; 
or,  if  non-residents,  their  freeholds  must 
be  £7000,  and  they  must  also  be  Protest- 
ant Christians ;  but  it  was  enougk  for  re- 
presentatives in  the  Assembly,  that  they 
should  be  Protestants  of  three  years'  re- 
sidence. 


By  the  constitution  of  Georgia  (1777) 
the  governor  was  to  have  a  residence  of 
three  years,  and  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature of  at  least  one.  The  members  of 
these  houses  were  also  required  to  be 
Protestant  Christians,  and  owners  of  '*  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  "  each,  or 
property  of  some  kind  "  to  the  amount  of 
£250." 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  early  pat- 
riots, as  to  the  kind  of  men  vho  were  most 
likely  to  be  fit  for  employments  of  the 
higher  political  grades*  They  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  repose  entirely  on  the  unassisted 
discretion  qf  the  people  in  filling  such  em- 
ployments. The  people  would  of  course 
mean  well,  but  they  might  act.  without  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  persons  they 
were  voting  for,  or  might  be  misled.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  draw 
a  line  enclosing  all  the  ground  of  pmdent 
Btiffrage,  as  regarded  the  men  to  be  voted 
for,  and  shutting  out  persons  of  immature 
age  and  inexperience,  or  who  had  not  re- 
sided long  enough  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  to  be  generally  known,  or 
were  destitute  of  the  evidence  that  prop- 
erty gives,  as  well  of  personal  virtue  and 
intelligence)  as  of  felt  interest  in  the  coun- 
try's welfare  and  prosperity.  Governors 
and  senators,  it  was  considered,  should  be 
at  least  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
old,  and  should  have  been  for  some  years 
established  in  the  districts  were  they  were 
candidates,  so  that  every  elector  might  be 
acquainted  with  their  merits  or  demerits. 
Nearly  all  the  States  thought  it  advisable 
that  candidates  for  office  should  also  give 
a  pledge  of  Christian  faith,  to  show  yet 
farther  that  they  were  trustworthy.  And 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union  there  was 
but  a  single  State  (Pennsylvania)  that  did 
not  insist  upon  the  security  of  a  property 
qualification,  before  they  would  admit  an 
individual  of  any  name  or  character  into 
the  upper  provinces  of  the  public  service. 
For  even  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
are  understood  to  have  concurred  ih  this 
rule,  though  under  charter  governments. 
Not  that  evQry  governor,  or  every  member 
of  an  executive  council,  was  required  in 
terms  to  be  a  man  of  property.  These 
ofiScers  were  in  some  cases  appointed  by 
the  legislative  houses;  and  it  was  then 
deemed  sufiBcient  to  confine  the  express 
provision,  as  to  property  qualifications,  to 
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those  houses.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  with  the  Board  of 
Censors,  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
substitute  for  everything  else. 

2.  Concerning  the  patronage  of  State 
appointments,  there  has  been  from  the 
first  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  coun' 
try  with  regard  to  legislative  agents.  They 
have  always  been  appointed  by  popular 
election.  As  to  executive  agents,  (in  the 
political    department     as     distinguished 


could  form  no  just  conception  of  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  judicial  office  was 
not '  political  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
term,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from 
it  in  tlie  way  of  political  mischief.  Suf- 
ficient reasons,  one  would  think,  for  placing 
so  important  a  trust  of  patronage  in  the 
hands  best  capable,  oi  discharging  it  well. 
Tn  like  manner  the  great  mass  of  inferior 
civil  offices  were  aho  left  by  the  people  to 


be  filled  by  persons  in  the  government, 
Irom  that  of  the  courts,)  there  Eas  not    more  competent  to  the  duty  than  them- 


been  the  same  unanimity;  l)ut  in  e^rly 
times  the  appointment  was  for  the  most 
part  devolved  upon  th^  legislative  bouses. 
This  was  done  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaw&r^y  Maryland,  and  several 
other  States,  under  the  primary  constitu- 
tions. Which  is  the  better  way,  so  far  as 
regards  the  well  filling  of  the  executive 
chair,  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but  the  people 
may  think  it  a  point  of  liberty  to  choose 
their  own  chief  magistrate,  as  well  as  their 
law-makers,  and  no  serious  objection  seems 
to  be  in  the  way. 

Next  in  order  are  the  judges.    Who 
shall  appoint  them  ?    The  eafly  constitu- 
tions say,  not  the  people,  but  the  more 
prominent  ministers  .of  the  political  govern- 
ment whom  the  people  ^lect,  that  is,  the 
governor  and   senate,  or  the  t^o  legis- 
utive  houses,  with  ot  without  the  gov- 
ernor's concurrence.    In  New  Hampshire 
the  two  houses  did  it  under  the  first  organ- 
iong  act  of  1776,  and  the  governor  an^ 
council  under  the   constitution  6f  1783. 
In  Massachusetts  it    was  done  by  the 
governor,  "by  and  with  the  advice  snd 
consent''  ot  tbe  executive  council.  '   In 
New  York  there  was  a  special  council  of 
four  senators,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
erciang  the  appointing  povret,  and  judicial 
appdntments  were  made  by  the  governor, 
"  by  and  with  their  advice  and  consent.'' 
In  New  Jersey  the  two  houses  ohose  the 
judges;    in  Pennsylvania,  the  governor 
and  eooncil ;  in  Delaware,  the  governor 
and  assembly ;  in  Maryland,  the  gover- 
nor and  council;    in  Yir^nta,  the  two 
houses  on  joint  ballot ;  in  North  Carolma, 
the  same ;  in  South  Carolina,  the  same ; 
in  Georgia,  as  I  apprehend,  (though  the 
constitution  is  not  explicit,)  the  same. 

Ulna  the  notion  of  an  election  of  judges 
by  the  people  was  unheard  of.     Judicial 
qoafifieationB  were  peculiar.    The  people 
▼OI..  nr.    vo.  L    vxw  sbuss. 


selves.*  Attorneys  general,  solicitors 
general,,  surveyors  general,  secretaries, 
treasurers,  controllers,  surrogates,  justices 
of  the  peace,  slt^eriffs,  coroners,  and  a  fry 
of  others,  all  had  their  appointjnents  at 
second-hand,  from  public,  agents  of  the 
peaple.  It  saved  the  people  trouble, 
and  it  promoted  their  interests,  without  a 
particle  9{  danger  to  liberty  in  any  quar- 
ter. At  any  rate,  such  was  the  policy 
of'  those  times.  Indeed,  not  only  civil 
functionaries  ^ere  appointed  in  this  man- 
ner, but  general  and  field  officers  of 
militia>  likewise. 

The  truth  )s,  libcirty  has  no  concern 
in  the  matter,  beyond  the  choice  of  tbe 
two  legislative  ^  houses.  To  control  the 
head  is  to  control  the  body.  Enough  for 
the  people  at  all  enrents,  to  have  both  the 
legislature  and  the  chief  executive  direct- 
ly dependent  on  their  votes. 

3.  But  who  of  the  great  popular  mass 
were  to  be  personally  the  electors  of  the 
chief  magistrate  and  the  legislature? 
for  all  could  not  be  indiscriminately  ad- 
mitted to  that  perilous  function.  Some 
were  insane,  and  some  were  desperately 
wicked  ;  some  would  sell  their  votes,  and 
some  their  country,  if  they  could.  Voting 
is  an  intelligent  act,  or  ought  to  1^ ;  and 
it  is  a  most  responsibly  moral  a^t.  Ob- 
serve, it  is  of  no  value  by  itself  to  the 
performer.  It  gives  him  no  pleasure ;  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  property ;  labor  can- 
not take  it  for  wages ;  hunger  cannot  feed 
upon  it ;  wealth  cannot  lay  it  up  m  store- 


•  "  Sh  Viigime,"  says  aB  old  writer  in  a  book 
of  "  Beaeawhea  ?  that  UMj  fell  under  my  obser- 
vation, **  le  people  no  s'est  pas  r^ierv^  d'autre 
flection  que  ceUe  du  corps  legislatif ;  car  il  est 
persuade,  et  je  crois  avec  raiaon,  que  la  masse 
dea  habitana  d'un  ^rand  &tai  no  peut  oonnaitre 
le  m^te.  paiiicidier  dea  peraonoea  lea  plua 
proprea  i  remplir  lea  IbnctioDa  dea  diflerentas 
dutfgeab" 
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hoiises  for  future  \Lse.  It  is  a  naked  act, 
which  nothing  but  a  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment can  put  in  any  man's  power,  and 
of  which  the  power  cannot  even  come 
from  thence  but  upon  a  trust  th«it  does 
not  permit  it  to  rest  in  the  receiver  as  his 
own..  He  is,  therefore,  a  trusted  agent 
in  the  whole  matter.  He  fill§  an  office, 
which  his  country  honors  hini  with,  not 
for  his  benefit  in  particular,  hut  for  hen  in 
general  So  that  claims  to  the  franchise 
are  quite  out  of  the  question.  And  the 
pretense,  so  often  and  so  childishly  utter- 
ed during  the  progress  of  our  htstory, 
that  such  and  such  a  man  was  entitle^  tp 
be  a  voter,  or  that  he  ought  in  justice  to 
be  one,  though  not  legally  qualified,  b 
strangely  futile. 

"Well,  then,  the  fathers  had  a  right  to 
do  as  in  their  judgment  the  well-being, 
of  the  country  required.  And  acting  on 
this  principle,  they  gave  the  franchise  of 
the  polls,  not  to  everybody,  nor  to  the  half, 
or  even  a  fourth  part,  of  the  popular 
multitude,  but  only  to  persons  answering 
a  particular  diescription,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  include  the  best  informed 
and  most  virtuous  and  independent  por- 
tion of  society,  while  it  would  shut  out 
personi  of  a  less  enlightened  or  less  reli- 
able character. 

There  was  some  vanity  iii  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  different  States  upon  the  sub- 
ject They  were  tiiuform  m  principle, 
however,  with  not  more  than  one  excep- 
tion that  I  know  of,  in  a  point  of  conse- 
quence. Thd  age  of  ccrmpetency  for 
voting  was  fixed  at  twenty-one  years. 
Not  that  younger  persons  might*  not  often 
be  possess^  of  tne  requisite  knowledge 
and  judgment  for  the  purpose,  but  be- 
cause the  majonfy  of  minors  would  not 
be  likely  to  possess  them,  and  a  general 
rule  was"  necessary.  The  condition  of  a 
short  local '  residence  was  imposed,  say 
from  six  to  twelve  months.  Not  that 
persons  from  beyond  the  county  line 
would  in  all  cases  be  deficient  in  mtelli- 
gence  and  trustworthiness  for  the  duty, 
but  because  it  was  thought  best  in  gen- 
eral that  they  should  know  and  be  known 
in  the  neighborhood.  And  wliat  is 
more  remarkable,  there  was  a  furthei; 
condition  added,  to  the  effect  that  eytrj 
elector  must  have  a  stake  in  the  eountri/ 
(and  for  the  m<Mt  part  it  must  lie  wiU)ii| 


the  county  where  he  uaed'hi^  privilege) 
tn^  the  shape  oj  property^  &eneraJly 
speaking,  this  stake  must  be  a  freehold, 
though  the  alternation  of  personal  estate 
was  deemed  admissible  in  some  places. 
With  the  single  exception,  I  believe,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  whole  Union  was  of  one 
mind  as  to  this  characteristic  circum-- 
stance,  of  holding  a  property  qualification 
indispensable.  jE.ven  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  under  their  colonial  charters, 
concurred  in  it.  The  amounts  specified 
were  differentia  different  places,  and  each- 
State  had  its  own  form  of  words  to  ex* 
press  the  intent.  I  have  hot  the  New 
Hampshire  constitution  of  1783  now  be? 
fbre  me.  In  Massachusetts,  the  rule  was, 
"  a  freehold  estate  within  the  common- 
wealth, of  the  i^nmial  income'  of  three 
pounds,  or  any  estate  of  the  value  of 
sixty  pounds."  In  New  York,  it  was 
"  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds 
within  the  county,"  or  a  leasehold  "  of 
the  yearly  talue  of  forty  shillings,"  pro- 
vided the  voter -should  also  "have  been 
rated  and  actually  paid  taxes  to  the 
State."  In  New  Jersey,  "fifty,  pounds 
proclamation  money "  was  to  be  the 
measure  o^  Competency.  In,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  have  paid  taxes  was  enough, 
"  provided  always  that  the  sons  of  free' 
holders  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  al< 
though  tjiey.  had  n<A  paid  taxes."  This 
was  shaving  close.  By  tlie  constitution 
of  Maryland  it  was  declared,  "  that  every 
man  having  property  in,  a  common  inter- 
est with,  and  attachment  to,  the  com- 
munity, 6u^ht  to  have  a  righfc  of,  suf- 
frage ;"  which  right  w^s  thereupon  given 
to  actual  residents,  "having  freeholds  of 
five  iicrcs  of  lan4  *  ^^  ^^^i^  respective 
counties,  pr  possessing  "  property  in  the 
state  above  the  value  of  thirty  pounds/* 
connected  with  a  county  residence  "  of 
one  whole  year  next  preceding  thf  elec- 
tion" inVhich  they  might  cisdm  a.  suf- 
frage. Virginia^  is  understood  to  have 
agreed  in  practice  with  the  other  States, 
but  the  constitution  merely  says  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  "  to  remain  as  at  present," 
and  i  have  not  found  the  law  containing 
the  particulars.  In  North  Carolina,  the 
vote  for  senators  depended  on  "a  free^ 
hold  of  .fifty  acres  of.  land,"  while  as  to 
members  of  the  other  house  no  similar 
rule  existed.    In  South  Carolina^  "every 
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free  vhite  man,  who  acknowledged  the 
being  of  a  God,  and'  believed. in  a  futiire 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments/'  and 
who  also  "  had  a  freehold  of  at  least  fifty 
acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot,  and  had  been 
been  legally  seised  and  possessed  of  the 
same  for.  six  months  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion "  .when  he  claimed  ,his  franchise, 
"  or  had  paid  a  tax  the  preceding  year,  ox 
was  taxable  the  present  year,  at  least 
six  months  previous  to  such  election,  in  a 
som  equal  to  the  tax  .  on  fifty  acres,  of 
land,"  was  held  a.  duly,  qoali^ed  elector. 
And  in  Georgia,  a  xnan  was  such  an  elec- 
tor,  who  was  of  lawful  age  and  had  re- 
sided six  months  in  the  State,  provided 
he  was  **  possessed,  in  his  own  right,  •  of 
ten  pounds  value,  and  li£ibla  to  pay  tax  in 
the  otate,  or  was  of  any  mechanic  trade.'' 
Such  are  all-  the  facts  of  the  c^e.  in  this 
aspect  of  it.        , 

Not  only  therefore  was  it  deemed  expe- 
dient to  have  meaof  property  tp  r^reseni 
the  people  of  the  States  in  their  local  gov- 
ernments, but  eren  the  electoral  franchise 
was  re^rded  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  citizens  of  some  little  substance.  And 
though  the  rule  of  looking  to  property 
qualifications  for  the  safe  vesting  of  this 
franchise,  must  of  course  have  often  shut 
out  wise  and  meritorious  persons  from  the 
trust  it  involved,  that  evil  was  supposed 
to  be  doubly  compens^^ted  by  the  concur- 
rent good,  of  excluding  a  mueh^eater^um- 
ber  of  dependent,  vagrant,  profljgfite  indi- 
Tiduals  along  with  them.  So  at  any  rate  the 
fathers  judged ;  apd  the  matter  was  all  im- 
portant. Beyond  a  question,  the  oharaa-' 
ter  of  our  electorships  is  vital  to  thei  coun- 
try's hopes.  There  may  -be,  other  things 
that  are  thus  vital ;  this  is  not  the.  less  so. 
Few  commuidties'  upon  earth  are  capable 
of self-govemmeni.  Why?  Because- they 
bave  not  the  material  for  sound  elector- 
ahips.  The  grand  secret  lies  here.  Aild 
will  it  be  doubted  that  there  was  in  the 
early  population  of  this  country  a  very 
considerable  mixture  of  corrupt  ingre- 
dients? or  that  electoral  oormption  was 
as  dangerous  in  America  as  elsewhere? 
What  alternative  theti  but  to  test  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  polls. in  the  hands. o£  the 
better  sort  if  possible  ?  I  stay  not  now  to 
vindicate  the  n^ieans  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose; but  was  not  the  purpose  right? 
more,  was  not  the  means,  howcrver 


unreasonable  in  the  eyes  of  later  politicians, 
effectual  to  a  good  degree  in  matter  of  his- 
toirical  fact?    . 

'.  4.  The  terms  and  tenures  of  official  life, 
as  settled  by  the  firs^  lawgivers,  come 
next  before  us.  It  will  be.  sufficient  for 
th^  objept  in.  view,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject ^iil  the  three  instances  of  governors^ 
senators,  and  Judges.  Members  of  tli0 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  hold  almost 
universally  for  a  single  year  only. 

By  the  fir^t  regular  constitution  of  New- 
Hampshire,  the  governor  and  senate  wen 
to  be  cliosen  annually,  but  judges  were  to 
hold  their  offices  '•'  during  good  behavior." 
In  Massachusetts,  just  the  same.  ^  In  New 
York,  the  governor's  -term  was  fixed  at 
three  years,,  that  of  senators  at  foi^r,  and 
the  judicial  tenure  w&s  by  good  behavior, 
determinable  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  governor  and  senate 
were  to  be  aiitiually  chosen,  and  the  term 
of  the  judges  was  to  seven  years.  In 
JPeiinsylvania,  the  govemorV  teem  was  one 
jear,  senators  were  to  hold  for  three 
years,  and  judges  for  seven.  In  Dela- 
ware, the  governor  s  term  was  three  yean, 
that  of  senators  three,  and  that  of  the 
judges  during  good  behavior.  In  Mary- 
land, the  governor  held  for  one  year  only, 
senators  for  five,  and  judges  (as  also  the 
attorney  general)  during  gooa  behavior. 
In  Virginia,  ibe  governor  was  chosen  for 
three  years,  the  senate  for  one,  and  judges 
held  for  life  or  good  behavior.  In  North 
Caroling  the  terms  of  the  governor  and 
senators  were  one  year  only,  those  of  the 
judges  during  good  behaVior.  In  South 
Cardina,  the  ggverlior  and  both  houses  of, 
the  legislature  were  appointed  biennially, 
the  judges  durioig  good  behavior.  By  thn 
Georj^ia  constitution,  the  governor  and 
senate  were  to  hold  for  one  year>  but  the 
tenure  of  the  judicial  office  was  not  specie 
fied  in  that  instrument.  In  brief,  three 
governors  held,  for  Uiree  years  each,  one 
for  Wo,  and  the  rest  for  one ;  there  was 
one  senatorial  term  of  five  years,  one  of 
four,  two  of  three,  one  of  .two,  and  six  of 
but  one;'  and  of  the  eleven  regularly 
formed^  States,  eight  put  their  judges  upon 
a  tenure  of , good  behavior,  two  gav6  them 
terms  of  seven  years,  and  as  to  the  remain- 
ing one,  the  constitution  is  mexp/icit.  So 
that  we  may  fairly  say  the  sentiment  of. 
t)ie  country  was  divided  between  one. and 
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three  years  as  regarded  the  proper  term 
for  a  chief  magistrate,  between  one  imd 
five  years  for  the  senatorial  office,  while  m 
reference  to  judges  it  was  nearly  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  life  terms,  with  a  tenure 
of  good  behavior. 

^.  There  is  scarce  room  for.furiher  par- 
ticulars of  the  cohservative  policy  of  the 
fathers,  in  regard  to  public  power  and  the 
dangers  attending  it.  I  will  barely  touch 
i^n  a  few. 

And  first,  religion — ^the  pure  principles 
at  evangelical  Christianity ;  of  which  near 
M  the  primary  States  made  striking  cecog- 
nition,  and  even  insi^ited  upon  it,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  to  office,  that  their  ser- 
vants in  political  life  should  do  tbe  same. 
The  people  required  that  evidence,  along 
with  others,  that  the  ihen  they  voted  for 
were  honest  and  w6uld  be  faithful.  Ma!^-. 
sachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  l)elaware,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  seven  States  of  the  regularly-  con- 
stituted eleven,  were  imperative  in  this, 
and  others  went  close  to  the  mark.  Siects 
and  establishments  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Christianity  in  general,  the  religion 
of  the  country's  morals,  was  the  thing  they 
wanted.  The  only  doubt  is,  whether  it 
vwas  possible -to  make  sure  of  the  object  in 
that  way. 

Again,  \i  was  specially  inserted  in  num- 
bers of  those  early  constitutions,  that  per- 
sons selected  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, must  be  "wise,  virtuous,  ducreel** 
men,  "men  of  ^experience,**  the  best  that 
could  foe  found..  Th^  same  object  was 'in 
view  here  as  before.  Andtwo  things  are, 
I  think,  implied :  one,  that  of  ftU  safe- 
guards agaiiist  abttse,  th^  solid  worth  of 
those  who  were  to  have  the  power  of  com- ' 
mitting  it,  was  most  to  be  relied  on ;  the 
other,  that  in  taking  such  pains  to  bring 
men  of  great  personal  fitness  and  compe- 
tency into  public  life,  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  use  the  power  of  their  statiotis 
according  to  their  own  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, undisturbed  from  any  quarter. 
Persons  of  such  eminent  qualities  CQuld 
not  be.  wanted  for  electoral  tools. 

Thirdly,  various  oaths  were  also  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  government ; 
especially,  an  oath  of  fidelity  ^nd  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  State.  -  To  which  in 
some  cases  was  added,  an  oath  of  abjure- 
Uon,  not  only  as  to  Great  Britain,  mit  as 


to  "  every  other  fortign  power  whatsoever, 
political  or  eccle^astical" 

I  remark  further,  as  not  undeserving  of 
notice,  the  negative  fact  that  written  bills 
of  rights  were  not  as  common  once  as 
they  are  now.  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Car- 
olina (five  out  of  thirteen)  had  them ;  the 
other  eight  had  them  not,  and  yet  con- 
trived to  get  on  as  well  as  their  neighbors, 
and  to  keep  as  clear  probably  of  all  man- 
ner of  oppression. 

I  mentton  also,  in  this  connection,  that 
momentous  subject,  the  common  law,  the 
largest,  most  enduring,  best  bill  .of  rights, 
that  'can  possibly  be  imagined.    It  is  the 
laVgest,  because  induding  all  the  rights 
that  ever  were  enumerated  in  a  written 
doculnent,  and  a  great  many  more ;  the 
^lost  enduring,  because  incorporated  with 
the  intelligeYit  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
and  so  living  in  their  spiritual  life ; '  the 
best,  because  the  best  known,  the  most 
available,  the  truest  to  nature,  and  the 
readiest  4n  practice.    Would  to  heaven  the 
people  felt  as  they  ought;  the  importance 
of  the  comn^ion  >  law  to  their  CTC&t  interest, 
their  liberty.     Nun^bei^  of  the  primary 
constitutions  put  in  strong  language  the 
right  of  all  men  to  ex^py  forever  this  por- 
tion of  their  civil  economy.    There  were 
no  prejudices  against  it  in  those  days.    On 
the  coQtrarv,  it  and  liberty  were  regarded 
as  twin  bemgs ;  bom  together,  bred  to- 
gether, and  holding  on  their  way  together, 
m  indissoluble  fraternity. 
..  One  other  particular  shall  close  the  list. 
The  amending  of  constitutions  has  become 
a  vast  bu»ne.ss  in  our  time.    The  fathers 
neither  intended-'  noV  foresaw  this.    As  to 
conventions  (or  the  purpose,  only  three 
of  the  Stales,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Georgia,  hinted  at  such  a  thing.  Mas- 
sachusetts^  making  a  new  expenment  in 
the  art  of  policy,  thought  prudent  to  say, 
I "  ^at  the  General  Court  which  should  be 
in  A.  D.  1796,  should  issue  precepts'*  for 
taking  the  sense  of  the  people  "on  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  revising  the' 
constitution."    And  "  If  it  should  appear 
that '  two-thirds   of  the    qualified   voters 
throughout  the  State  were  m  favor  of  stich 
revision,'*  a  convention  might  be  called. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  strange  topic  of  the 
Council  of  Censors  seems  to  have  sugr- 
gested  the  thought  of  placing  an  equally 
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strange  power  in  tbeir  hands;  aiid  they 
vere  thereupon  authorized  to  call  a  6on- 
rention,  "if  there  should  appear  to  them  an 
obMnl^  nece9sity  of  amending  any  article 
of  the  constitution,  explaining  such,  as 
might  be  thought  not  clearly  expressed, 
or  adding  such  as  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights. and  happiness  of 
the  people/'  The  language  of  the  Geor- 
gia constitution  was  to  the  purpose  that 
no  change  should  be  made  therein,  "  with- 
out petiiioM  from  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties, the  petition  from  each  county  to  be 
siCTed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters.^*  ,When 
all  this  should  be  done,  a  convention  might 
be  called. 

Let  these  three  cases  go  for  what  they 
are  worth ;  and  now  for  three  more  in  a 
different  style.  ,'v 

The  constitution  of  Delaware,  after  de- 
claring that  certain  specified  piu1»  of  it 
"ought  never  to  be  violated,'  (meaning 
altered,)  "on  kny  pretense  whatever, 
added  as  follows :  "  No  other  part  of  this 
constitution  shall  be  altered,  ehanged,  or 
dimmisbed,  without  the  consent  of  five 
parte  m  ieven  of  the  Assembly^  and  seven 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council."  In 
Maryland,  it  was  decreed  that  there  should 
be  DO  change  of  the  constitutioD,  "  unless 
a  bill"  for  the  purpose  "should  pass  the 
General  Assembly,  and  be  published  at 
least  three  months  before  a^new  election, 
and  should  be  confirmed  by  the  General 
Assembly  after  a  new  election  of.dde- 
gates,  in  the  first  session  a£ter  such  new 
electioD."  Li  South  Carolina,  it  was  re^ 
solved  "that  no  part  of  the. constitution 
should  be  altered  without  a  notice  of 
ninety  days  being  previously  given ;  nor 
should  any  part  of  it  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  membera- 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

Let  these  also  go  fo^  what  they  are 
worth. 

The  eight  remaining  States  have  left  us 
DO  record  of  what  they  thought  upon  the 
subject.  I  infer  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
less  there  was  said  about  it  the  better. 
Such  was  doubtless  the  general  tone  of 
the  public  mind.  There  had  been  enough 
of  revelation  -  to  '  make  rest  desirable  ; 
enough  of  confusion  and  trouble  to  endear 
the  prospect  of  repose. 

Soeh  were  the  States  at  first.   And  now 


for. a  glance  at  their  union,  with  reference 
to  the  period  of  its  formation. 
,  At  that, period,  the  Mississippi  was  our 
western  boundary;  the  British  provinces 
lay  adjacent  to  us  on  the  north,  the  At- 
latitio  on  the  east,  and  we  fell  far  short  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  So 
that  as^to  territorial  extent^  the  relation  of 
a  siDgle  State  to  the  Union  was  according 
to  the  tatio  of  its  own  area  to  the  contend 
of  this  outline.  And  I  hold  it  demoD- 
strable  that,  in  fair  construction,  such 
relation  was  to  he  permanent.  There  was 
no  power  vested  anywhere  to  alter  it — ^an 
all-important  truth,  if  truth  it  be ;  and  I 
shall,  not  forget  to  sp^ak  of  it  hereafter, 
when  I  have  more  Vooiq  and  time. 

.  There  were  other  relations  springing  out 
of  that.  Relative  cimsequenee  was  one. 
The  States  could  p'ot  be  enlarged.  If, 
then,  the  Union  might  be,  and  this  at  the 
pleasure  of  its  government,  what  was  to 
protect  the  individual  States  from  sinking, 
by  an4  by,  to  cdm{>arative  insignificance, 
while  federal  power  would  be  growing  to 
excels  at  their  cost  ? 

On  the  other  hapd,  this  power  was  in 
some  respects  dependent  on  State- action. 
The  personal  organisation  of  th6  federal 
system  was  placed  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  elec- 
torships. Had  it  been  foreseen  that  the 
conservative  views  and'  measures  of  the 
early  patriotsr,  in  this  respect,  were  soon 
tp  be  abandoned,  and  univei^l  suffrage 
introducedr  it  is  not  unlikely 'that  precao- 
tions  might  'have  been  taken  to  preserve 
that  system  in  some  measure  from  the 
consequences.  But  as-  things  now  stand, 
the  State  electorships  determine  every- 
thing. The  head  and  members  are  in  one 
boat,  and  the  members  have  the  helm. 

In  regard  to  patronage,  the  Union  gov- 
ernment was  formed  upon  nearly  one 
model  with  the  primary  States.  The 
chief  executive  and  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress were  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
and  the  Senate  by  the  Stat^ legislatures. 
Most  other  officers  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Senate.  So  that 
the  inQuence  growing  out  of  the  patronage 
of  appointments  was  fairly  distributed 
between  the  federal  and  State  govenv 
ments,  each  taking  share  according  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  its  dominion. 

Thev  tenure  of  the  judicial  office,  as  h 
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affects  the  general  standing  and  reputation, 
of  the  bench,  affects  also,  inoidentklly,  the 
consideration  in  which  the  State  i£self  is 
held.  And  in  this  respect,  again,  the 
nniformitj  of  the  federal  and  State  con- 
stitutions brought  the  national  and  local 
governments  into  circumstances  of  sjm* 
pathy  and  common  .advantage. 

In  short,  eiosept  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  head  government  to  aggran- 
dize Itself  by  territorial  acquisitions  ■  from 


abroad,  I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  its  structure  calculated  to  work 
mjuriously  or  iinfaarmonionsly  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  Stfttte,  as  such.  And  al- 
though that  question  has-  had  practice  to 
give  it  countenance,  I  hope  to  show  that 
it  has  countenance  from  nothing  in  the 
Constitution,  so  that  the  harmony  of  the 
federal  and  State  systems  was. at  first 
complete.  '  n     • 


\ 
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The  weary  sun  his  parting  ray  hath  shed. 

Stealthy  and  fitill  the  dews  of  twilight  fall 

On.  blossomed  shrub,  and  tree,  and  flowery  bed. 

That  yidd  their  odors  to  the  silent  call. 

The  field-flowers  ahut  their  ^oft,  sttbmi^sive  leaves ; 

Trembling,  in  tears,  they  hang  the  heavy  heajd»    - 

While  up^the  balmy  breath  of  incense  heaves. 

Along  the  affluent  air  luxurious  spread-.     . 

So,  when  the  sun  of  hope  hath  sunken  low,    • 

Aqd  drooping  life  of  grief  oppressive  tells, 

AH  outward  beauAy  bowed  with  weight  of  woe. 

Inly,  a  stronger  aspiration  swells. 

Where  night  and  tears  and  heaviness  have  be^n, 

Base  richer  odors  from  the  soul  within. 


«   I 
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The  custom  of  announcing  a  book  long 
before  its  appearance,  is  ^  better  for  the 
publ'isber  than  for  the  author.  It  for- 
wards the  sale  of  a^popular  writer's  book, 
but  is  often  detrimental  to  its  success, 
since  v^hen  disappointment  ensues,  it  is 
apt  to  be  In  near  proportion  to  ^he  over- 
excited anticipation. 

Of  Mr.  Lonfffellow's  former  prose 
works,  "  Outre  Me'r"  was  the  tno&t  ex- 
tensively circulated  and  read.  The  Ro- 
mance of  "Hyperion/'  if  not  a  failure,  at 
least  sufficiently  testified  that  in  such. at- 
tempts, he  is  less  felicitous  than  in  his 
vocation  of  poet.  The  appearance  of 
"  Kavanagh,"  nejirertheless,  was  anticipated 
with  pleasure. 

Although  its  construction  is  meagre, 
the  narrative  has  a  pleasant  easy  motion, 
and  carries  on6  along  like  a  low.  hung  ve- 
hicle, without  fatigue,  as  without  the  ex- 
hilaration of  more  active  exercise.  We 
pursue  our  journey  through  an  agreeable 
country,  with  attractive  scenery  round 
about,  but  feel  no  eagerness  to  arrive  at 
its  conclusion,  and  would  not  unwillingly 
rest  at  any  point  by  the  way,  for  variety's 
sake. 

The  story  has  no  plot,  and  little  action 
or  arrangement,  but  its  character  is  marked 
hy  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  the  author 
has  a  fine  artist-like  method  of  placing 
graphically  before  us  whatever  objeict  or 
group  be  may  have  in  hand.  The  style 
exhibits  all  his  accustomed  elegance ;  the 
diction  is  tasteful  and  appropriate.  There 
is  scarcely  a  page  that  is  not  redeemed 
from  insipidity  by  some  description  gro- 
tesque or  poetical — some,  suggestive 
thought,  or  truthful  exemplification  of 
character  and  life  ;  but  scarely  air  instance 
occurs  of  deeply  moving  expression,  and 
but  one  incident  of  a  stirring  and  passion- 
ate nature. 

There  are  few  touches  of  the  dramatic, 
and  the  stream  of  narration  runs   ever 


smoothly  and  monotonously.  The  whole 
is  strongly  imitative.  Richter,  Dickens, 
and  Lamartine  are,  by  turns,  brought  to 
our  remeipbrance ;  the  former  being  evi- 
dently the  naaster,  and  Quintus  Fixlein 
the  favorite  model. 

Like  Richter,  our  author  would  express 
beauty  and  sublimity,  poetry  and  moral- 
ity, from  the  common  elements  of  life ; 
'  but  turning  Up  the  soil  he  presents  its 
loose  aspect  without  reaching  the  deeper 
object  of  his  need.  He  cannot,  with  a 
falcon  8w6op,  having  perceived  the  gem 
from  afar,  lift  it  from  the  ^surrounding 
rubbish,  but  with  considerable  bustle 
s'cratches  about  him,  sometimes  mistaking 
broken  glasfi  for  diamonds. 

Nor  does  he,  like  Richter,  present  in 
immediate  strong  contrast  the  grotesque 
with  the  pathetic.  The  pathetic,  on  the 
contrary,  is  rarely  approached  and  never 
reached.  Instead  of  feeling,  as  in  reading 
Richter,  that  the  fountain  of  tears  and  that 
of  laughter  are  near  each  other,  we  lose  the 
sense  of  both  in  a  sort  of  wonder  at  the 
odd,  inconsistent .  way  in  which  the  hu- 
morous and  the  sentimental  are  occasion- 
ally mixed  up  ;  and  are  forcibly  reminded 
that  only  by  the  master's  hand  can  the 
golden  key  that  "  unlocks  the  gates  of 
joy,"  be  made  to  open  also  "  the  fount  of 
sympathetic  tears. 

The  imitation  of  the  great  German  nov- 
elist is  in  manner  rather  than  in  spirit. 
It  is  the  resemblance  Vf&  acquire  from 
those  with  whom  we  intimately  associate ; 
not  that  of  family  relationship. 

The  natural  and  common-place  inci- 
dents of  the  story,  have  a  cold,  damp  at- 
mosphere about  theln,  instead  of  that 
golden  sunlight  which  Richter  would 
have  poured  over  them,. and  there  is  little 
indication  of  that  penetrating  genius 
which  saw  and  dondensed  into  one  com- 
prehensive sentence  the  whole  perfect 
theory  of  novel  writing. 
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"  As  it  is  but  A  few  clear  Lady-days,  ' 
warm  May-day  niffhts,  at  the  most  a  few 
odorous  Rose  weeKs  which  I  am  digging, 
from  this  Fixleinic  liffe,  embedded  ia  the 
dross  of  week-d^y  cares  ;  and  as  if  they 
wer«  60  many  vems  of  silver,  am  sepa- 
rating, stamping,  smelting,  and  burnishing 
for  the  reader,  I  must  now  travel  on  with 
the  stream/'  &c. — Richtkr. 

The  following  reminds  us  of  Dickens : 

"On  the  following  morning,  very  early*  as 
the  school-master  stood  at  his  door,'  inhaling 
the  bright,  wholesomd  air,  and  beholding  the 
shadows  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  flashing 
dew-drops  on  the  red  vine-leaves,  be  h^ard  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  saw  'Mr.  Pendext^r  and 
his  wife  drive  down  the  village  street  in  their 
old-&shioned  chaise,  knpwn  by  all  the  boys  in 
town  as  '  the  ark.*  The  old  white  horse,  that 
for  80  many  years  had  stamped  at  funerals,  and/ 
gnawed  the  tops  of  so  many  posts,  and  imag- 
ined he  killed  so  many  flies  because  he  wag- 
§ed  the  stump  of  a*  tail,  and,  finally,  had  bjBen 
le  cause  of  so  much  discord  in  the  parish, 
seemed  now  to  make  common  cause  with  his  j 
master,  and  stepped  as  if  endeavoring  to 
shake  the  dust  from  hi^  feet  as  he  passed  out 
of  the  ungrateful  village.  Under  the  axle-tree 
hung  suspended  a  leather  trunk ;  and  in  the 
chaise,  between  the  twooccupants,  was  alarge 
bandbox,  which  forced  Mr<  Pendextertd  let  ms 
legs  hang  out  of  the  vebiolej  and  e;ave  him  the 
air  of  imitating  th^  scriptuneJ  behavior  of  his 
horse.  Gravelv  and  from  a  distance  he  salu- 
ted the  school-maater,  who  saluted  (ilm  in 
return,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  that  no  man 
saw,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  not  un- 
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But  how  mawkishly  seutimental  is  that 
which  follows,  connected  as  it  evidently 
is,  for  ihe  purpose  of  introducing  along 
with  it  the  emblem  of  the  Serpent,  bo  per- 
fectly Richterean : 

"  *  Farewell,  poor  old  man !'  said  the  school- 
master within  himself,  as  he  shut  out  the  cold 
autumnal  air,  and  entered  his  comfortable 
study.  •  We  are  riot  worthy  of  thee,  or  we 
should  have  had  thee  with  us  forever.  Go 
back  again  to  the  place  of  thy  childhood,  the 
scene  of  thine  early  labors  and  thine  early 
love ;  let  thy  dsys  end  where  they  began,  and 
like  the  emblem  of  eternity,  let  the  serpent  of 
life  coil  itself  round  and  take  its  tail  mto  its 
mouth,  and  be  still  from  all  ltd  hissings  for 
evermore !  I  would  not  call  thee  back ;  for 
it  is  better  thou  shouldst  be  where  thou  art, 
than  amid  the  angry  contentions  of  this  little 
town."  •  ) 


Mr.  Longfellow's  sentiment  is  usually 
delicate  and  rich  with  thought,  but  he  gives 
us  always  sentiment,  and  seems  afraid  to  at- 
tenlpt  the  pathetic,  as  if  distrustful  (proba- 
bly with  good  reason^  of  his  ability  to  reach 
the  profounder  deptns  of  feeling. 

Where  Dickens  would  either  plunge  in 
at  once,  or,  just  as  we  are  expecting  him 
to  do  so,  'start  off  into-  som^  ridiculous 
attitude,  playing  antics  at  the  very  verge, 
Mr.  Longfellow  coolly  takes  an  easier  po- 
sition, and  produces  a  picture  in  which  he 
uses  a  good  deal  of  prussicm  blue,  and  very 
little  carmme,  and  exhibits  a  general  pre- 
ference to  cool,  transparent,  rather  than  to 
warm -body  colors. 

''  Kavanagh"  is  pleasant  summer  read- 
ing, but  of  a  winter  night  one  would  ask 
a  httie  more  of  the  glow  and  fire  of  ge- 
nius. It  is  '$L  sort  of  prose  pastoral,  and 
it  is  therein,  perhaps  excusable,  that,  par- 
ticularly ^n  describing  scenery,  our  au- 
thor's prose  runs  occasionally,  into  harmo- 
nies so  like  his. Verse/  thai  in  certain 
instanceik  the  rhyming  termination  alope  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance.  In 
one  short  sentence  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: "The  singing  of  the'  great  wood 
fires;"  "The  blowing  of  the  winds;** 
"The  splendor  of  the  spotless  snow;'' 
"  The  sea-suggesting  pines." 

The  following  has  all  the  harmony  as 
well  as  the  delicate  imagination  of  the 
poet: 

"  The  browif  Autumn  came.  It  brought  the 
wild  duck  back  to  the  reedy  marshes  of  the 
South ;  it  brought  the  wild  song  back  to  the 
fbrvid  brain  of  the  poet  Without,  the  village 
street  was  paved  with  edld ;  the  river  ran  red 
withUie  reflectioh  of  &e  leaves.  Within  ihe 
faces  of  friends  brightened  ihe  gloomy  walls  ; 
the  rcUimipg  footsteps  of  the  lon^  absent, 
gladdened  the  thre^old;  and  all  the  sweet 
amenities  of  life  again  resumed  their  inter- 
rupted reign.?* 

Elavanagh  has  singleness  of  design,,  and 
as  a  whole,  possesses  a  marked,  though 
not  a  very  elevated  character.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  represent  a  country  village  of 
the  present  day;  a  petty  world  within 
itself,  affording  in  its  diversity  of  charac- 
ter and  incident  all  the  contrasts,  the 
vicissitudes,  the  passions,  and  the  variety 
of  good  and  evil  that  chequer  life  in  wider 
theatres  of  action. 
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In  the  sceneiy,  the  subordinate  person- 
ages, and  minor  incidents,  our  author  has 
l3«e&  eminentl J  successful,  hut  less  ao,. 
though  not  wholly  otherwise,  in  the  at-, 
tempt  to  show  how,  in  the  same  situation, 
and  under  ^e  same  outward  inQuen6es, 
a  maa  of  cultiyated  tastes  and  literary 
habits  may»  by  submei^g  the  practical 
in  the  idoJ,  lose  all>  hpld  upon-  what  is 
tangible,  and  fritter  away  life  in  dreams, 
Gt^  on  the  contrary,  by  converting  the 
ideal  to  the  us^s  of  reality,  developQ  the 
true  purpose  of  his  existence  and .  Iceep  a 
life-hold  upon  its  action. 

It  is  time  we  should  jive  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  story.  Though  £^T^na^h' 
IB  the  ostenable  hero,  Churchill,  the  vi^ 
lage  school-master,  is  reallj  the  predomi- 
nant character.  We  might  bot  improperly 
consider  them  as  twin  heroes — ^nbt  in 
the  ancient  -signification  tr^ly,  but  by  the 
complaisance  of  novel  technicality.  They 
possess  Uttle  individuality,  and  reversed  cir? 
cumstances  might  have  fitted  eithei:  to  sit 
for  the  portrait  of  the  other.  They  are 
both  sentimental,  both  pedantic ;  and  we 
never  lose  ^bt  of  them.  LUce  Castor 
and  PoUuz,  when  one  as  not  endeavoring 
to  shine,  the  other  is  always  sure  to  dis- 
play Am  light    , 

Kavanagh  k  a  young  man  educated  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  His  early  life, 
passed  near  the  sea-coast  .of  Maine,  is  thus 
described : 


**■  Id  these  solitndes,  in  this  faith,  was  Kava-, 
nagfa  bom,  and  mw  to  childhood  a  feeble, 
delicate  boy,  watched  over  by  a  grave  and  taci- 
torn  fiither,  and  a  mother  who  looked  upon 
him  with  infinite  tenderness,  as  upon  a  trea- 
eure  she  shoold  not  long  retain.  She  walked 
wridi  htm  by  the  sea-side,  and  spake  to  him  of 
God,  and  the  mysterious  majesty  of  the  ocean, 
with  its  tales  and  tempests.  8be  sat  with  him 
oo  the  carpet  of  ffolaen  threads  beneath  the 
aromatic  pines,  aira,  as  a  perpetual  melancholy 
eonnd  ran  along  the  rattling  bonghs,  hiji  soul 
seemed  to  rise  and  fall,  with  a  motion  and  a 
whisper  like  those  in  the  branches  over  bfm. 
Sbe  taogbt  him  his  letters  from  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints — a  volame  full  of  wondrotis  legends, 
and  illustrated  with  engravinasfrom  pictured  by 
the  oki  masters,  which  opened  to  him  at  once  the 
worid  of  spirits  and  the  world  of  art ;  and  both 
were  beaallful.  She  explained  to  him  the  pic- 
tares  ;  sbe  read  to  him  the  legends — the  lives  of 
holy  men  and  women,  full  of  faith  and  good  works 
— HtiungB  which  ever  afterwards  remained  asso- 
ciated together  in  his  mind.    Thns  holiness 


of  lifei  and  self-renunciation,  and  devotion  to 
.duty,  were  early  impressed  upon  his  soul.  To 
his  quick  imagination,  the  spiritual  world  be- 
came real;  the  bo)y  company  of  the  saints 
stood  round  abojcit  the  solitary  boy  ;  his  guar- 
dian angel»  led  him  by  the  hand  by  day,  and 
sat  by  bis  pilbw  at  night.  At  times,  even,  he 
wished  to  die,  that  he  might  see  them  and  talk 
with  them,  and  return  no  more  to  his  weak  and 
weary  bocfy." 

He  is  sent  to  the  Jesuit  college  in 
Canada;  where  he  is  distinguished,  and 
whence  he  finally  returns  to  receive  the 
dying  blessing  of  his  mother.  The  study 
of  ecclesiastical,  history  awakens  in  him 
a  passionate  desire  for  truth  and  free- 
dom ;  and  "  by  slow  degrees ''  he  becoines 
a  Protestant.  •  These  details,  especially 
in  the  intercourse  with  his  mother,  and 
the '  developement  of  bis 'character  under 
the  influence  of' her  affection,  reminds  us 
of  "  Les  Confidences ;"  but  our  author  is 
wholly  free  from  the  vain,  self-glorifying 
air,  which  in  LamarCine  continually  chec^ 
the  flow  of  our  sympathies. 

Kavanagh  is  -  settled  over  the  church 
of  Fairmeadow,  which  has  recently  dis- 
^  missed  its  aged  pastor,  on  the  usual  pre- 
tenses for  this  fashionable  kind  of  divorce, 
one  of  which,  neither  the  greatest  nor 
the  least  in  importance^  was,  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  insisted  upon  pastur- 
ing his  horse  in  the- parish  fields.  The 
new  clergyman  is  faithful  to  his  calling, 
and  enters  with  alacrity  upon  his  clerical 
duties. 

"  He  worked  ^assiduously  at  his  sermons. 
He  preached  the>  doctrines  of  Christ.  He 
preached  holiness,  self-denial,  love.  He  did  not 
so  much  denounce. vice,  as  inculcate  virtue.;  he 
did  not  deny,  but  affirm  ;  he  did  not  lacerate  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  with  doubt  and  disbelief, 
but  consoled,  and  comforted,  and  healed  them 
with  fiiith.' 

**  The  (Hily  danger  was  that  he  mi^ht  advance 
too  far,  and  leave  his  conffregation  behind 
him  ;  as  a  piping  shepherd,  who,  charmed  with 
his  own  music,  walks  over  the  flowery  mead, 
not  perceiving  that  his  tardy  flock  is  lingering 
far.  behind,  more  intent  upon  cropping  the 
thymy  food  around  them,  than  npon  listening 
to  the  celestial  harmonies  that  are  gradually 
dyin^  away  in  the  distance." 

"In  affairs  ecclesiastical  he  had  not  sug- 
gested many  changes^  Oiie  that  he  had  much 
at  heart  was,  that  the  partition  wall  between 
parish  and  cbnrch  should  be  quietly  taken 
down,  so  that  all  should  sit  together  at  the 
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Snpper  of  the  Lord.  He  also  desired  that  the 
'  organist  should  relinquish  the  old  and  jterni- 
cious  habit  of  preluding^  with  triumphal  marches, 
and  running  his  fingers  at  random  over  the 
keys  of  his  instrument,  playing  scraps  of  8e9u- 
kr  music  very  slowly  to  make  them  sacred, 
and  substitute  instead  some  of  the  beautiful 
symphonies  of  Pergolesi,  Palestrina,  and  Sebas- 
tian Bach. 

"  He  held  that  sacred  melodies  were  becoming 
to  sacred  themes ;  and  did  not  wish,  that,  in 
his  church,  as  in  some  of  the  «Prench  Cana- 
dian churches,  the  holy  profession  of  religion 
should  be  sung  to  the  air  of  ^  When  one  ia^ 
dead  'tis  for  a  long  time'r— th0  command- 
ments, aspirations  for  heaven,  and  the  p^ces- 
sit^  of  thinking  of  one's  salvation,  to  *The 
Pollies  of  Spain,'  *  Louisa  wa3  sleeping  in  a 
gfrove,*  or  a  gmii  }  March  of  the  French 
Cavalry/"  .  * 

He  soon  became  popiilar,  especially 
with  the  ladies,  ohe  of  whom  4eclared  on 
his  first  appearance'  that  he  was  "  not  a 
man,  but  a  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw."  Aliqe 
Axcher>  a  thoughtful,  silent,  susceptible 
girl,  whose  dark  eyes,  fixed  upon  bim 
'*  with  imfla^ging  interest  and  attention/ 
cheered  and  consoled  him  through  the 
discouragements  of ,  His  first  discourse, 
becomes  enamored  of  )us  eloquence  and 
of  himself.  Thp  first  suggestions  of  her 
passion  are  delicately  introduced  in  a  con- 
versatioA  with  ber  friend,'  Cjeeilia- Yaughan. 

**  *  I  have  just  beeq  writing  to  you,'  said 
Alice;  'I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you. this 
morning!' 

ti  i  Y^iiy  ^ig  morning  jn  particular  7  Has 
any  thing  happen^  ?' 

^  *  Nothidg,  only  I  had  such  a  longing  to 
see  you  !* 

^'  And,  seating  herself  in  a  low  ct^air  by  Ce- 
cilia's side,  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  her  friend,  who,  taking  one  of  her  pale, 
thin  hands  in  both  her  oWU;  silently  (issed  her 
forehead  again  and  again. 

"  Alice  was  not  awa^e,  that,  in  the  words  she 
uttered,  there  was  the  slightest  shadow  of  un- 
truth. And  vet  had  nothing  happened  ?  Was 
it  nothing,  that  among:  her  thoughts  a  new 
thought  had  risen,  like  a  star,  whose  pale 
efixilgence,  mingled  with  the  common  daylight, 
was  hot  yet  distinctiv  visible  even  to  herself, 
but  would  grow  brighter  as  the  snn  grew  lower, 
ahd  the  rosy  twilight  darker  7  Was  it  nothing, 
that  a  new  fountain  of  afiectioh  had  suddenly 
sprung  up  within  her,,  which  she 'mistook  for 
the  freshening  and  overflowing  of  the  old  fopn- 
tain  of  friendship,  that  hitherto  had  kept  the 
lowland  landscape  of  her  life  so  green,  but 
now,  being  flooded  by  more  affection,  was  not 


to  cease,  but  only  to  disappear  in  the  greater 
tide,  and  flowunseea  beneath  it?  Yet  so  it 
was;  and  this  stronger  yearning — this  unap- 
peasable desire  for  her  friend — was  only  the 
tumultuous  8 weiring  of  a  heart,  that  as  yet 
knpws  not  its  own  secret*" 

Another  youn?  lady  more  Actively  and 
consciously  unfolds  tbe  flower  of  her  affec- 
tions. Miss  Amelia  Hawkins  becomes 
suddenly  captivating  and  devout;  and 
takes  interest  in  Sabbatb-schools,  as  well 
as  in  a  portrait  for  which  the  young  cler- 
gyman, snbiliits  to  sit  at  the  request  of  his 
parishioners./'  The  portrait  is  described 
with  humor :      '  •  \ 

'  *^'Tbe  parish  showed  their  gratefal  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  zeal  and  symi^ihy,  by  tequest- 
ifig  him  to  ^it  for  his  portrait  to  a  great  artist 
frdm  thp  city,  who  was  passing  the  summer 
months  in  the  village  for  recreation,  using  his 
pencil  only  on  rarest  occasions  and  as  a  par- 
ticular favor.  To  this  martyrdom  the  meek 
Kavana^rh  submittej;!  Without  a  murmur.  Dur- 
infif  the  progress  of  this  work  of  art,  be  was 
seldom  left  alone  ;^8ome  one  of  his  parishioners 
wastheFe  to  enliven  him;'  and  most  fi'equently 
it  was  Miss  Martha  Amelia  Hawkins.  *  *  • 
She  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  tlie  portrait, 
and  favored  with  many  siiggestions  the  dis- 
tinguished artist,  who  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
an  expression  which  would  satisfy  the  parish, 
some  wishing  to  have  it  ^ve,  if  not  severe, 
and  others  with  "  Mr.  Kavanagh's  peculiar 
smile."  Kavanagh  himself  was  quite  indifler- 
eiit  about  the  matter,  and  met  his  fate  with 
Christian  fortitude,  in  a  white  cravat  and  sacer- 
dotal robes,  with  one  hand  hanging  down  from 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  the  other  holding  a 
large^  book,  with  the  fore-finger  between  its 
leaves,  remhiding  Mr.  Churchili  of  Milo  with 
his  fingers  in  the  oak.  The  expression  of  the 
face  was  exceedingly  bland  and  reigned; 
perhaps  a  little  wanting  in  strength,  but  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  to  the  parish.  So  was  the 
artist's  price ;  nay,  it  was  even  held  by  some 
persons  to  be  cheap,  coosiderinjg^  the  quantity 
of  background  he  tuid-put  in." 

The  following  is  equally  felicitous : 


"Mr.  Churchill,  also,  had  had  his  profile, 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  children,  taken,  in  a 
very  humble  style,  by  Mr.  Bantam,  whose  ad- 
vertisement he  had  noticed  on  his  way  to  echool 
nearly  a  year  before.  His  own  was  considered 
the  best,  as  a  work  of  art.  The  face  was  cut 
out  entirely ;  the  collar  of  the  coat  velvet ;  the 
shirt-collar  very  high  and  white ;  and  the  top 
of  his  head  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  liair 
turning  up  in  frdnt,  though  his  own  turned 
down — which  slight  deviation  from  nature  waf 
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ezplaiiKK)  and  justified  by  tfae  painter  as  a 
license  allowable  in  ait." 

Ignorant  of  the  timid  but  deep-seated 
lore  of  Alice,  and  annoyed  by  the  vulgar 
assiduities  of  Miss  Hawkins,  Kavanagb 
bestows  his  aflfections  on  the  beautiful 
Cecilia  Vaughan;  and  after  a  short  and 
not  very  romantic  wooing,  they  are  united 
and  go  to  Italy^ 

Churchill,  meanwhSe,  with  his  cheerful, 
blue-eyed  wife,  moves  on  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  which  is  unbroken  by  a  single 
incid^t*  ejccept  tbe  absconding  and  sub* 
sequiODt  death  of  their  pretty  serving-iKiaid, 
Lucy ;  who,  after  eloping  with  "  The 
Briareus  of  boots,''  returns  ''forlorn  and 
fonaken,"  wishes  she 'were,  only  a  Chris- 
tian that  she  might  destroy  her  life,  and 
shortly  afterward^  under  the  exciting  in- 
fluences of.  a  Milkrite  camp-meeting, 
drowns  herself  in  the  river.  It  is  the  only 
impressive  incident  that  ot>cur8,  and  is 
alluded  to  with  just  sufficient  detail  and , 
remark  to  produce  the  strongest  effect 


"  Eavanagh  and  Mr.  Churphill  took  a  stroll 
together  across  the  fields,  and  down  -^green 
lanee,  walking  all  the  bright,  brief  afternoon. 
From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  beside  the  old 
windmill » they  saw  the  sun  set ;  and,  opposite, 
the  fall  moon  rise,  dewy,  large,  and  red.  As 
they  descended,  they  felt  the  heavy  dampness 
of  the  air,  like  water,  rising  te  meet  them — 
batfatog  with  coobess  first  their  feet,' then  tbeir 
hands,  then  their  faces,  till  tbey  were  sab- 
merged  in  that  sea  of  dew.  As  they  skirted 
the  woodlsnd  on  tbeir  homeward  way,  tram-, 
pling  the  golden  leaves  under  foot,  they  beard 
voices  at  a  distance,  singing;  and  then  saw 
the  lights  of  the  camp-meeting  gleaming 
tfamagh  the  trees,  and,  drawing  ^arer,  dis- 
tiogoished  a  portion  of  the  hymn : 

'  DoD*t  you  hear  the  Lord  a-comiog 

To  the  old  church-ydrds, 
With  a  band  of  mttsic. 
With  a  band  of  mosie, . 
With  a  band  of  music, 

Soonding  through  the  air  f 

"These  words,  at  once  awful  and  ludicrous, 
rose  on  the  still  twilight  air  &om  a  hundred 
voiees,  thrilling  with  emotion,  and  frort  as 
many  beating,  fluttering,  straggling  hearts. 
High  above  them  all  was  heard  one  voice, 
dear  and  musical  as  a  clarion. 

«  *  I  know  that  voice,'  said  Mr.  Churchill ;  *  it 
is  Elder  Evans's.' 

'* '  Ah !'  exclaimed  Ravanagh — for  only  the 
impression  of  awe  was  upon  nim— ^Vbe  never 


acted  in  a  deeper  tragedy  than  this !    How  ter- 
rible it  Is !    Let  us  pass  on.' 

"They  harried  away,  Eavanagh  trembling 
in  every  fibre.  Silently  they  walked,  the  mumc 
fading  into  softest  vibrations  behind  them. 
'  "  *  How  strange  is  this  fanaticism  !*  at  length 
said  Mr.  Chtirchillv  rather  as  a  relief  to  his 
own  thoughts,  than  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
the  couv'ersation.  *  These  people  really  believe 
that  the  end  of  the  world  ist^lose  at  hand.' 

"  *  And  tQ  thousands,'  answered  Kavanagh, 
'this  is  ho  fiction — no  illusion  of  an  over- 
heated imagination.  To-day,  to-morrow,  every 
day,'  to  thousands,  the  end  of  the  world  is  close 
at  hand.  And  why  should  we  fear  it  ?  We 
walk  here,  as  it  were,  in  the  crypts  of  life ;  at 
times,  from  the  great  cathedral  above  us,  we 
can  hear  the .  organ  %nd  the  chanting  of  the 
choir  ;.ve  see  the  light  stream  through  the 
open  door,  when  some  friend  goes  up  before 
us ;  &nd  shall  we  fear  to  mount  the  narrow 
staircase  of  the  grave,  that  leads  us  out  of  this 
uncertain  twilight  into  the  serene  mansions  of 
the  life  eternal  V 

'*,  l*bey  reached  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
nver»  which  the  moonlight  converted  into  a 
river  of  light.  Their  footsteps  sounded  on  the 
planks ;  tliey  passed  without  perceiving  a  fe- 
male figure  that  stood  in  the  shadow  below  on 
the  brink  of  the  stream,  watching  wistfully  the 
flow  of  the  current.  It  was  Lucy !  Her  bon- 
net and  shawl  were  lying  at  her  feet;  and 
when  they  had  passed,  she  waded  far  out  into 
the  shallow  stream,  laid  herself  gently  down 
in  its  deeper  waves,  and  floated  slowly  away 
Into  the  moonlight,  among  the  golden  leaves 
that  were  faded  and  fallen  like  herself— among 
the  water-lilies,  whose  fragrant  white  blossoms 
had .  been  broken  off  and  polluted  lon^  ago. 
WithoQt  a  struggle,  without  a  sigh,  wiUiout  a 
sound,  ehe  flpat^  down  ward,  downward,  and 
silently  sank  into  the  silent  river.  Far  ofiT, 
faint,  and  indistinct,  Was  beard  the  startling 
hymn,  with  its  wild  and  peculiar  melody : 

'  0,  there  will  be  mourning,  mourning,  mourning, 

mourning — 
O,  there  will  be  mourning,  at  the  judgment-seat 

of  Christ  r" 

This  beautiful  passage  is  like  that  in 
which  Evangeline  unknowingly  passes  her 
lover  on  the  Mississippi.  The  unaccus- 
.tomed  sadness  that  comes  over  Kavanagh 
jBLTid  his  friend,  as  Ihey  pass  the  wooden 
bridge,  is  like  the  spirit-presence  of  Gabriel 
on  the  heart  of  that  wandering  maiden ; 
and  the  one  as  strikingly  illustrates  our 
often  unconscious  nearness  to  calamity  and 
death,  as  in  the  other  we  see  how  the 
dbjects  of  most  ardent  aspii^tions  some- 
times approach  so  as  to  be  grasped,  had 
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we  bat  a  distincter  sensoTof  their  proz- 
imity. 

After  three  years'  absence,  Kavanagh 
and!  Cecilia  retam  to  Fairmeadow^  which, 
by  the  addition  of  a  railroad,  had  grown, 
according  to  some  of  the  ladies,  "  quite  ^ 
metropolitan,"  and  was  thought  "  likely  ^ 
soon  to  become  a  sea-port,'^  having  already 
"  grown  from  a  simple  village  to  a  very 
precocious  town."  '  Kavanagh,  wandering 
about,  the  morning  after  his  return,  fincU 
not  the  Fairmeadow  of  hid  memory :  his 
first  familiar  recognition  is  of  Miss  Man- 
chester, on  a  ladder,  painting  her  oWn 
cottage. 

"  *  Gro  away !'  she  said,  floafishing  her  brush. 
*  Go  away !  What  are  you  conling  down  here 
for,  when  I  am  on  the  ladder,  painting  "my 
house?  If  you  don't  go  ri^ht  about  your 
business,  I  will  come,  down  and-^— ' 

«  (Whv,Mi88 Manchester!'  ^xclaimed  Kav- 
anagh, *how  could  I- know  that  you  would  be 
going  up  the  ladder  just  as  I  came  down  the 
lane?'        '.    '  . 

«  *  Well,  I,  declare !  if  it  is  not  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh !' 

''And  she  scrambled  down  the  ladder  back-, 
wards  with  as  much  c^race  as  the  circumstances 
permitted.  She,  too, like  the  rest  of  his  friends 
m  the  village,  showed  symptoms  of  growing 
older.  The  passing  years  had  drunk  a  portion 
of  the  light  from  t>er  eyes,  and  left  their  traces 
on  her  cheeks,  as  birds  that  drink  at  lakes 
leave  their  foot-prints  on  the  margin.'* 

a 

Churchill  is  found  still  brooding  over 
his  long-cherished,  darling  contemplation^, 
his  still  unwritten  romance.  It  is  on  the 
character  of  Churchill  that  our  author  has^ 
expended  his  strongest  effort.  He  is  a 
man  of  a  naturally  powerful  and  expan- 
sive intellect,  constantly  obstructed  by  the- 
actual  in  search  of  the'  sublime.  A  man 
of  feeble  passions,  possessing  no  ambitiCm, 
unless  it  be  a  va^ue  sort  of  literary  am- 
bition«  he  moves  m  a  kind  of  trance,  and> 
always  procrastinating,  passes  hit  life  with 
scarcely  an  effort  at  accomplishing  its 
dearest  hope.  .The  Monday^  morning  that 
calls  him  from  his  day-dreijims  to  his  dujties, 
is  "  a  dark  hand  placed  between  him  and 
the  light;"  and  he  is  thrown ^from  his 
equanimity  by  the  appearance  of  a  bu^h- 
er*s  cart  at  his  door.  Utterly  defident  in 
humor,  he  has  therefore  no  tolerance  of 
the  little  practical  items  of  daily  life,  and 
exaggerates  trivial  and  ridiculous  annoy- 


ances into  serious  misfortunes.  The  basis 
of  his  character  is  weakness;  he  is  too 
amiable  to  resist,  too  ineffident  to  perform. 
The  scope  of  his  intellect,  is  narrowed  by . 
the  exclusiveness  with  wluch  he  cherishes 
one  darling  aspiration ;  and  his  whole 
character  becomes  "  sicklied  o'er"  by  his 
"pale  cast  of  thought/'  Beneath  the 
actual  life  he  bends  aa  with  a  burthen, 
stumbling  as  he  goes ;  while  in  the  world 
of  imaginatbn  he  "Walks  erect  with  his 
head  in  the  clouds,  and  half  blinded  by 
their  Vapor.  Such  a  man  has  no  station, 
no  identity ;  he  is  shadowy,  and  makes  no 
lasting  tmpresston.  Our  author  compares 
him  to  thesea/  "  that  plays  with  the  pebbles 
6n  its  beach ;  but  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  wind  might  lift  great  navies  oki  its 
outstretched  palms,  and  toss  them  into  the 
air  as  playthings."  Beyond  this  assertion, 
we  have  no  evidence  of  such  power  to 
))lay  with  mighty  things ;  and,  far  from 
playing  with  the  pebbfes  of  Hfe,  he  con- 
tinually frets  himself  against  them,  and 
magnifies  them  into  great  rocks^ 

The  delineation  of  Cecilia  Vaughan,  if 
less  elaborated,  ia  scarcely  less  unreal 
Here  the  character  and  the  situation  are 
not  in  keeping.  No  such  girls  are  foand 
in  a  New  England  village.  In  no  such 
village  eould  Miss  Yaugnan,  there  bom 
and  bred,  have  preserved  that  aristocratic 
exclusiveness  which  limited  her  acquaint- 
ance to  Alice  Archer,  and  held  her  at  such 
awful,  unapproachable  distance  above  the 
unfortunate  aspirations  of  Mr.  Adolpbus 
Hawkias. 

Alice  Archer  is  more  true  to  nature. 
Het  early  love,  crossed  by  that  of  her 
friend,  and.  ending  in  death,  constitutes 
the  romance  proper  of  the  tale ;  but  her 
death,  instead  of  being  reserved  for  the 
denouement)  occurring  as  it  does  in  the 
middle  of  the  book,  and  at  a  time  when 
other  interests  are  paramount,  the  little 
sympathy  which  her  ill-fated  passion  has 
excited  is  lost,  and  she  forgotten.  The 
practical  morality  squeezed  from  her  story, 
and  thrown,  as  it  were,  in  the  teeth  of 
poor,  innocent  Mr.  Churchill,  is  so  wide 
as  to  be  ridiculous,  and  makes  one  laugh 
as  if  at  thC'  wrong  time,  and  feel  like  a 
child  who  has  behaved  with  indecorum  at 
a  prayer-meeting. 

'<  All  day  long,  all  night  long,  the  snow  fell 
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on  the  Tillage  and  on  the  clmrch-yard  ;  on  the 
bappy  borne  of  Cecilia  Vanghan,  on  the  lonely 
grave  of  Alice  Archer !  Yes ;  for  before  the 
winter  came  abe  had  gone  to  ^at  faud  where 
vinter  never  comes.  Her  long  domestic  trar 
sedy  was  ended.  She  was  dead ;  and  with  her 
Did  died  her  aecret  sorrow  and  her  secret  love. 
Kannasrh  never  knew  what  wealth  of  affection 
for  him  fiided  from  the  world  when  she  depart- 
ed ;  Cecilia  never  knew  what  fidelity  of  friend- 
ship^ what  delicate  regard,  what  eentle  magna- 
nimity, what  angelic  patience  had  gone  with  her 
into  the  gnve ;  Mr.  Churchill  never  knew, 
tbit,  while  he  was  ex^oring  the  Past  for  rec- 
orda  of  obscore  and  unknown  martyrs^  in  bis 
own  Tillage,  near  his  own  door,  before  his  own 
eyes,  one  of  that  silent  sisterhood  had  passed 
awty  into  oblivion,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

**  How  often,  ah,  how  often,  between  the  de- 
sire of  the  heart  and  its  fulfilment»,lies  only  the 
briefest  space  of  time  and  distance,  ai)d  yet  the 
desire  remains  forever  unfulfilled!  it  iB  so 
near  that  we  can  touch  it  with  the,  hand,  and 
yet  so  far  away  that  the  eye  Cannot  perceive  il;. 
what  Mr.  Churchill  most  desired  was  before 
bin.  The  romance  he  was  longfng  to  find 
and  record  had  really- occurred  in  bisneighboTY , 
bood,  aiDODg  his  own  friends^  It  hiiil  bMD  set 
like  a  picture  into  the.  framework  pf  his  life, 
inclosed  within  his  own  experience.  But  he 
eould  not  see  it  as  an  ol^ect  impart  from  him- 
self; and  as  he  was  gazing  at  what  was  reniote 
ind  ftraoge  and  indistinct  the  nearer  incidents 
of  aspiration,  love,  and  death,  Soaped  him. 
TVey  were  too  near  to  be  ckAhed  by  the  im* 
ipnation  with  the  golden  vapors  of  tomaoce ; 
for  the  funiliar  seems  triviid,  and  only  the 
distant  and  unknown  completely  fill  and  satisfy 
tbe  mind.'* 

Tick  says,  "  she  never  told  Ler  love,'* 
^c,  and  knowing  that  she  speaks  of  her- 
self, we  are  touched  with  a  feeling  of  her 
truth  and  delicacy;  but  how,  if  Alice 
"never  unclasped  the  book  of  her  secret 
fioal,''  B  Mr.  Longfellew  supposed  to  have 
dirined  it  ?  The  artist  should  know  that 
the  charm  of  his  picture  is  to  be  life-like. 
We  voluntarily  give  ourselves  to  the  pe- 
nisal  of  a  fiction,  and  losing  that  conscious- 
ness as  we  proceed,  should  never  be  jper- 
mitted  for  a  moment  to  recall  it :  for  the 
time  the  imi^rinary  must  stand  for  the 
teal,  and  no  inconsiderate  assertion  of  the 
author  should  dispel  the  illusion.  Why 
shotdd  Mr.  Churchill  be  reproached  for 
"ransacking  the  records  of  obscure  mar- 
tyrs," instead  of  chronicling  the  passive  of 
this  remarkable  romance  which  he  knew 
oothmg  about?  while  we  are  informed, 
OD  ihe  same  page,  that  it  was  '*  enclosed 


in  his  experience,"  and  that  he  "never 
knew  it."    It  was  not  So  much  the  youn^ 
lady's  death  as  its  cause,  on  which,  could 
he  nave  been  content  with  so  meagre  a 
subject,  he  .might  have  constructed  the 
long   conteniplated    romance,    and    that 
cajiee,  we  ar6  told,  died  with  her.    What 
then  have  we  to^do  with  these  impertinent 
iQoralities^.and  why  is  Mr.  ChurchiU's  in- 
evitable Ignorance  of  the  affair  passed 
Qyer,»  and  the  ♦'nearness"  of  the  event 
commented  upon  as  preventing  its  being 
clothed  and  suited  to  '  his  purpose — ^its 
"/ami7tari/y,"    withal,    rendering  it    too 
"  trivial"  to  satisfy  him.    This  is  absolute 
*^  gassing."    It  reminds  us  of  Joseph  Sur- 
face's eternal.  "  f'or  the  man  who->— ;"  and 
with  Sir  Peter,  we  iu-e  ready  to  exclaim, 
'"  Oh,  Gurse^your  sentiment  1" 
'  The  display ful^  morality  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellQw's  poetry  has  frequently  been  no- 
ticed.'   In,  most  of  his  minor  poems — in 
"  The  Voices  of  the  Night"  particularly, 
the  beautiful  moral  so  characteristically 
mvolved  and  interwoven  with  the  theme, 
instead  of  being  left  to' diffuse  its  own  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  Qf  the  reader,  is 
drawn  o\it  sepanitely,  and  suspended  like 
a  label  indicating  i]xe  nature  of  that  which 
in  its  own  exquisite  flavor  and  coloring 
sufficiently  declares  itself.    In  Churchill? 
private  meditations  w^  notice  the  same 
error  of  judgment     We  allude  to  the 
laconics  in  the  thij^teei^h  chapter.    They 
are  well  worth  preserving,  and  we  have  a 
fancy  that  they  have  been  preserved  a 
long  whUe ;  just  as  Iddi^ft  lay  aside  ex- 
quisite old  needlework  till  it  is  in  danger  of 
wiring  out  jfrom  disuse,  a^d  then  fabricate 
agreeable  lounges  and  cushions  on  whicli 
to  display  it ;  no  one  ever  suspecting  (un- 
less it  be  some  prying,  inquisitive  sister 
who,  ten  to  one,  has  used  the  same  inno- 
cent artifice  herself)  that  the  lounge  was 
made  for  the  embroidery,  instead  of  tl^e 
embroidery  for  the  lounge. 
• 

«« Mr.  Churchill  hdd  really  put  up  in  his 
study  the  old  white,'  wlne-glass-shapsd  pulpit 
•  ^.*  •  Hemadeuseof  it  externally  as  a 
nota-book,  recording. his  many  meditations  with 
a  pencil  on  the  white  panels.  The  following 
wul  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  palpit  elo- 
quence : 

*'  MoralitjT  without  religion  is  only  a  kind  of 
()ead-reckoning — an  endeavor  to  find  our  place 
on  a  cloudy  sea  by  measuring  the  distance  we 
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Jiave  ran,  but  without  any  observation  of  the 
Iieavenly  bodies. 

"  Many  readers  judge  of  the  power  of  a  book 
by  the  shock  it  gives  their  feelings — as  some 
savage  tribes  determine  the  power  of  muskets 
by  their  recoil ;  that  being  considered  the  best 
which  fairly  prostrates  the  purchaser. 

"Men  of  genius  are  often  dull  and  inert  in 
society ;  as  the  blazing  meteor,  when  it  de- 
scends to  earth,  is  only  a  stone. 

"  With  many  readers,  brilliancy  of  style 
passes  for  afQuence  of.  thought ;  ^hey  mistake 
buttercups  in  the  grass  for  immeasurable  gold 
mines  under  ground. 

^'  The  motives  .and  purposes  of  authors  are 
not  always  so  pure  and  nigh,  as,  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  we  sometimes  imagine.  To 
many  the  trumpet  of  fame- is  nothing  but  a  tiif 
horn  to  call  them  honte,  like  faborers  from  the 
field,  at  dinner-time ;  and  they  think  themselves 
lockv  to  get  the  dinner.  . 

**  The  rays  of  happinessj  like  those  of  light, 
are  colorless  when  unbrokep* 

"  Critics  are  sentinels  in  the  grand  army  of 
letters,  stationed  at  the  comers  of  newspapers 
and  reviews,  to  challenge  every  new  author. 

^ 

"  The  country  is  lyric — the  town  dramatic. 
When  mingled,  they  make  the  most  perfect 
mnsical  drama. 

"  The  natural  alone  is  permanent.  Fan- 
tastic idols  may  be  w^rs.hipped  for  a  while ;  but 
at  length  they  are  overturned  by  the  continual 
and  silent  progress  of  Truth,  as  the  grim  sta- 
tues of  Copan  have  been  pushed  from  their 
pedestals  by  the  groi^>  of  forest-tress,  whose 
seeds  were  sown  by  the  wind  in  the  ruined 
walla. 

"The.  every-day  cares  anid  duties,  which 


men  call  diiudgery,  are  the.  weights  and-  poun-    than  wlien  drawn  together  b^  the  thread 


(erpoisei  of  the  clock  of  time,  giving  its  pendu 
lum  a  true  vibration,  and  its  hands  a  regular 
motion;  and  when  they  cease  to  hang  upoh 
the  wheels,  the  pendulum  no  longer  swings, 
the  hands  no  longer  move^  the  clock  stands 

BtUl. 


much  larger  than  the  book  itself;  as  Sandio 
Panza,  with  his  eyes  blinded,  beheld  from  bis 
wooden  horse  the  earth  no  larger  than  a  grain 
of  jnustard-seed,  and  the  men  and.  women  op 
it  its  large  as  hazel-nuts. 

'*  Like  an  inundation,  of  the  Indus  is  the 
course  of  Time.  We  look-  for  jthe  homes  of 
our  childhood,  they  ara  gone ;  for  the  friends  of 
our  childhood,  they  are  gone.  Tlie  loves  and* 
animosities  of  youth,  where  are  they  ?  Swept 
away  like  the  camps  that  had  been  pitched  m 
the  sandy  bed  of  the  river. 

*'As  no  saint' can  be  canonized  until  the 
Devil's  Advocate  Hases^osed  all'  his  evil  deeds, 
and  showed  why  he  should  not  be  made  a  saint, 
so  no  poet  can  take  his  station  among  the  gods 
until  the  critici3  have  said  all  that  can  be  said 
against  bijfn." 


Mr.  Churchiirs  use  of  the  old  cbarch 
pUlpit  is  preposterously  improbable,  since 
its  dimensions  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  equalled  th^  capacity  of  his  study 
to  receive  it,  and. greatly  ta  have  exceed- 
ed- the  width  of  an  i^ner  dopf.  •  It  is 
laughable  to  observe  with  what  fore- 
thought and  labor  it  is  brought  up,  and 
made  to  serve  in  presenting  with  an  easy, 
natural  air  these  meditatAonSi,  which,  after 
all,  we  read ,  with  little  interest,  because 
however  beautiful  or  brilliant  in  thena- 
selves,  they  stand  separate  and  diseon- 
nected.  Brought  m  as  illustrations,  such 
things  posses  a  charm  which  is  lost  when 
we  see  them  alone.  Forced  upon  us 
without  propriety  they  become  weari- 
some.    Scattered  pearls,  are  of  less  value 


of  Connection,  their  beauty  bemg  enhanced 
by  the  union  of  a  purpose.  Another  ob^- 
jection  might  be  ofi'ered  to  this  "  pulpit 
eloquence'  as  it  is  facetiously  termed,  in 
,  that  it  draws  attention  from  the  story  and 


,,«^  ,.    ,         r       .1    .1       /.«.  i  «  its  personages,  and  brings  the  author  be- 

«  The  same  object,  seen  from  the  three  diffef- 1  f^^i^  ;,,   In*^  Mw.Ir   .t.a/  ^i.;.!,    ],^«....^^ 
ent  points  of  view — ^the  PAst,  the  Present,  and 


the  Future— often  exhibits  three  different  faces 
to  us;  like  those  sign-boards  over  shop  doors, 
which  represent  the  fac6  of  a  Hon  as  we  ap- 
proaob,  of  a  man  when  We  are  in  front,  and  of 
an  ass  when  we  have  passed. 

"  Tn  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all 
things,  the  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity. . 

"  Some  critics  have  the  habit  of  rowing,  up 
the  Heliconian  rivers  wiih  their  backs  turnea, 
so  as  to  see  the  landscape  precisely  as  the  poet 
did  not  see  it.     Others  see  faults  in  a  book 


fore  us  in  their  stead,  which,  however 
'agreeable  to  us,  might  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  be  convenient  to  himself.  Mr- 
Churchill  never  commences  his  romance  ; 
but  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Longfellow, 
seated  in  Mr.  Churchiirs  study,  extracting 
from  his  common-place  book  material  for. 
the  pages  of  his  own. 

The  sentimentality  of  our  principal  dra- 
matis personae  is  exhibited  in  a  rather 
spiritless  pic-nic  held  at  the  "Roaring 
Brook,"  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Weat- 
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wood.     The  description  of  the  place,  and 
the  drive  to  it,  is  lively  and  poetical : 


"  Every  State  and  almost  every  county  of 
New  England  has  its  Roaring  Brook — a 
moantalB  stieamlet  overhang  by  woods,  iga- 
peded  by  a  mil],  encumbered  by  fallen  trees, 
but  ever .  racing,  nwhlng,  roarinj?  down 
tfarongh  ffurglinff  gullied,  and  filling  the 
forest  witli  its  deli  clous  -sound  and  fresh- 
ness ;  the  drinking-pkce  of  home-returning 
berds;  the  myaterioos  haunt  of  squirrels 
and  Uue^jaya;  the  sylvan  retreat  of  school* 
girls,  who  frequent  it  on  sununer  hqlidajrs,  and 
minele  their  restlesa  thoogfats,  their  overflow* 
ing  fancies,  their  fair  imagining,  with  its  rest- 
leas,  exubeiant  and  rejoicing  stream. 

**  Fainneadow  had  no  Roaring  Brook.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  was  too  level  a  land  fpr  that. 
Bat  the  neigboring  town  of  Westwood^  lying 
more  inland,  and  among  the  hills,  had  o;ie  df 
the  fairest  and  fullest  of  all  the  brooks  that 


of  Mbs  Sally  Manchester^  and  the  house 
in  which,  with  Ahce  and  her  mother,  she 
resided : 


poar. 


••Over  warm  uplands,  smelling  of  clover 
and  mint;  through  cool  glades,  6t ill  wet  with 
the  rain  of  yesteiday ;  along  the  river ;  across 
the  rattling  and  tilting  planks  of  wooden 
bridges;  by  ordbards;  by. the  gates  of  fields, 
with  the  tfldl  mullen  growing  at  thc^  bars^  by  ,• 
none  walls  overrun  with  privet  and  barberries ; 
in  sun  and  heat,  in  shadow  and  coolness,  for- 
ward drove  the  happy  party  on  thai  pleasant 


summer  mornmg. 


At  length  they  reached  the  Roaring  Brook. 
From  a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  through  a 
long,  winding  gallery  of  birdb,  and  beech,  alld 
pine,  leaped  the  bright,  brown  waters  of  the ' 
jubilant  streamlet ;  out  of  the  woods,  across  the 
plain,  under^the  rude  bridge  of  logs,  into  the 
woods  again — a  day  between  two  nights.  With 
it  went  a  song  that  made  the  hekrt  sing  like- 
wise ;  a  song  of  joy,  and  exultation,  and  free- 
dom ;  a  continuous  and  unbroken  song  of  life, 
and  pleasure,  and  perpetual  youth." 

The  pedantry  of  the  two  scholars  break's 
oat  immediately  on  their  arrival : 

^  How  indescribably  beautiful  this  brown 
water  is !"  exclaimed  Kavanagh.  **Itis  like 
wine,  or  the  nectar  of  the  gods  of  Olympus; 
as  if  the  falling  Hebe  had  poured  it  from  the 
^■^blet." 

"  More  like  the  mead  or  metheglin  of  the 
northern  gods,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  "  spilled 
from  the  drinking-horns  of  Valhalla." 

^*  But  all  the  ladies  thought  Kavanagh's 
cmnparison  the  better  of  the  two,  and  in  fact 
i.^.c  best  that  could  be  made." 

Most  of  the  personal  and  local  descrip- 
tions are  felicitous.     We  quote  the  sketch 


"•The  old  house  they  lived  in,  with  its  four 
sickly  Lombardy  poplars  in  front,  suggested 
gloomy  and  mournful  thoughts.  It  was  one 
of  those  houses  that  depress  you  as  you  enter, 
as  if  many  persons  had  died  in  it — sombre, 
desolate,  silent.  The  very  clock  in  the  hall 
had  a  dismal-  sound,  gasping  and  catching  its 
breath  at^times,  and  striking  the  hour  with  a 
violent,  determined  blow,  reminding  one  of 
Jael  driving  the  nail  into  the  head  of  Sis^ra; 

'*  One  other  inmate  the  house  had,  and  only 
one.  .  This  was  Sally  Manchester,  or  Miss 
Sally  Manchester,  as  she  preferred  to  be  called  ; 
an  excellent  oh^mber-maid  and  a  very  bad 
cook,  for  she  served  in  both  capacities.  She 
was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  woman,  of  large 
fraihe  and  masculine  features ;  one  of  those 
who  are  born  to  work,  and  accept  their  inherit- 
ance of  toil  as  if  it  were  play,  and  who  conse- 
quently, in  the  language  of  domestic  recom- 
, niendatipns,  are  usi^ally  styled  "a  treasure,  if 
yoii  caii  get  her."  A  treasure  she  was  to 
tliis  family;  for  she  did  all  the  housework, 
and  in  addition  took  care  of  the  cow  and  the 
'  ponltry,  occasionally  venturing  into  the^fleld  of 
veterinary  practice,  and  administering  lamp- 
oil  to  tlie  cock,  when  she  thought  be  crowed 
hoarsely.  She  had  on  her  forehead  what  is 
sometimes  denominated  a  "  widow's  peak" — 
that  is  to  say,  her  hair  grew  down  to  a  point 
in  the  middle;  and  on  Sundays  she  appeared 
at  church  in  i  blue  po|ilin  gown,  with  a  large 
pink  bow  on  what  ahe^  called  **  the  congrega- 
tion side  of  her  bonnet."  Her  mind  was 
strong,  like  her  person;  her  disposition  not 
sweet,  but,  as  is  sometimes  said  of  apple?  by 
way  of  recoipmendation,  ^  pleasant  sour.*' 

The  family  mansion  of  the  Yaugh^is 
must  be  |amiliar  to  every  one.  We  feel 
as  if  we  had  seen  it  and  been  in  it  a  thou- 
sand timps  r 

"The  old  family  mansion  of  the  Vaughans 
stood  a  little  out  of  town,  in  the  midst  of  a 
pleasant  farm.  The  county  road  was  not  near 
enough  to  annoy ;  and  the  rattling  wheels  and 
little  clouds  of  dust  seemed  like  friendly  salu- 
tations from  travellers  as  they  passed.  They 
spoke  of  safety  and  conipantonship,  and  >took 
away  all  loneliness  from  the  solitude. 

"  On  three  sides,  the  farm  was  inclosed  by 
willow  and  alder  hedges,  and  the  flowing  wall 
of  a  river ;  nearer  the  house  were  groves  clear 
of  all  underwood,  with  rocky  Knolls,  and 
breezy  bowers  of  beech ;  and  afar  off"  the  blue 
hills  broke  the  horizon,  creating  secret  long- 
ings for  whal  lay  beyond  them,  and  filling  the 
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mind  with  pleasant  thoagfats  of  Prince  Rasse- 
las  and  the  Happy  Valley. 
.  **  The  house  was  one  of  the  few  old  ^oases 
still  standing  in  New  England  ;  a  large,  square 
bnilding,  with  a  porticp  in  front,  whose  door  in 
summer  time  stood  open  from  morning  until 
night.  A  pleasing  stillness  reigned  about  it ; 
a.nd  soft  gusts  of  pine-embalm^  air  and  dis-' 
tantcawings  from  the  crow-haunted  moun- 
tains, fiUedjts  airy  and  ample  halls.*' 

'   The  description  of  young  Bawldns  i^ 
capital:  «  .    ^ 

**  There  was  in  the  village  k  dotxiestic  anld 
resident  adorer,  whose  love  for  himsoKt  for 
Miss  Vaughan,  and  for  thei>eautiful,  had  trans- 
formed his  name  from  Hiram  Ar  Ha^iils  to 
H.  Adolphus  Hawkins.  He  was  a  ^ealer  in 
English  linens  and  carpets ;  a  profession  which 
of  Itself  fills  the  mind  with  idtos  of  domestic 
comfort.  His  waistcoats  were  m^de  Kke  Lord 
Melbourne's  in  the  illustrated  English  papers, 
and  his  shiny  hair  went  eff  to  the  left  in  a  sn- 

Sirb  sweep,  Uk^  the  hand-rail  of  a  bannister, 
e  wore  many  rings  on  Jiis  ^Qger6,and  sev- 
eral breast-pins'  and  crold  chains  disposed 
about  his  person.  On  all  his  bland  physiogno- 
my was  stamped,  ais  on  some  of  his  lii^e'ns; 
«(Soft  finish  for  family  use.^'  Everything 
about  him  spoke  the  laay^^  man.  He  was,  in 
fiEust,  a  perfect  ring-dove  y  and,  like  the  rest  of 
his  species^  always  walked  up  to  the  female, 
and,  oowing  his  head,  swelled  out  his  white 
crop,  and  utteivd  a  very  plaintive  mnnnuf . 


Moreover,  Mr.  Hiram  Adolpbns  Hawkins 
was  a  poet ;  so  much  a  poet,  that,  as  his  sister 
frequently  remarked,  he  *'  spoke  blank  verse  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family."  The  general  .tone 
of  his  productions  was  sad,  desponmng,  perhiqps 
slightly  morbid.  How  coidd  it  be  otherwise 
with  the  writings  of  one  who  had  never  been 
the  world's  friend,  nor  the  world  bis?  who 
looked  upon  himself  as  "a  pyramid  of  mind  on 
the  dark  desert  of  despair  V^  and  who,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  had  drunk  the  bitter'draaglit 
of  life  to  the  dregs,  and  dashed  Ibe  goblet 
down  7  His  productions  were  pobUsh^  in  the 
Poet's  Comer  of  the  Fairmeadow  Advertiser ; 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  know,  that,  in  private 
life,  as  4  his  sister  remarkiBd,  he  was  *'byno 
means  the  censorious  and  moody  person  efbme 
of  his  writings  might  imply." 

« 

'  The  iftt^rvieiv  between  ChnrchUl  aiid 
Mr.  Hathaway  tempts  us,  but  it  is  long 
and  would  be  injured  by  abbreviatiou ; 
we  must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the 
volume.       ' 

True  to  himaelf  Mr.  Longfellow  ends 
his  book  with  a  moral : 

•f 
.  ^  Stay,  stay  the  present  histant ! 

Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings  ! 
Oh,  let  it  not  elude  thy  gralp,  but  like 
The  good  old  patriaran  upon  record, 
.  Hold  the  fleet  angel  fiut  until  he  bless  thee  !*' 
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THE    GREAT   PACIFIC    RAILROAD, 


Is  the  spring  of  1844  Mr.  Asa  Whit- 
ney, a  merchant  of  New  York,  embarked 
for  China  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enter- 
prise whose  sncccssfol  termination,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  would  be  the  commence- 
ment of  a  •  new  period  in  the  history  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  globe.  ,  This  enter- 
prise was  no  other  than  a  design  to  turn 
the  commerce  of  the  world  from  its  pres- 
ent couise  about  the  two  capes,  and  to  lead 
it,  by  the  inducements  of  superior  ease, 
n^idity  and  cheapness  of  transportation, 
across  the  northern  portion  of  the  N6rth 
American  continent.  By  an  obserration 
upon  the  figure  of  the  earth — our  ad- 
venturous projector  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  great  highway  of  all  the  -na- 
tbns  should  be  carried  as  near  to  the 
northern  circle  as  the  increasing,  cold  of 
high  latitudes  would  permit;  those  circles 
oi  latitude  which  encompass  ^e  earth  be- 
coming rapidly  smaller  as  we  move  north- 
ward upon  its  sphere.  The  voyage  to 
China  was  undertaken  by  him,  cniefly 
with  a  view  to  collect  information  upon 
the  trade  and  resources  of  that  vast  em- 
pire, as  well  as  of  Japan,  the  South  8ea 
Islands,  and  other  Asiatic  countries ;  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  himself,  and  to  persuade  his 
countrymen,  of  the  advantages  of  opening 
a  free  and  frequent  intercourse  with  east- 
ern Asia, 

After  two  years  had  been  spent  in 
these  inquiries  Mr.  Whitney  retuhied  to 
America,  and  commenced  a  long  and  eager 
investigation  of  the  merits  and  advantages 
of  the  various  routes  across  the  continent. 
After  he  had  communicated  personally 
with  the  most  experienced  travellers,  and 
collected  by  travels  in  the  wilderness,  by 
study,  and  by  intercourse  with  every  source 
of  information  at  home,  all  particulars  of 
value,  he  began  to  lay  his  plans  before  the 
people  and  before  Congress. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  his  own  pub- 
iiahed  account  of  the  project,  aided  by  the 
personal  explanation  of  the  author,  we 
gatber  the  following  idea  of  it,  which  we 
commend  to  the  strict  attention  of  such  of 

TOL.   IV.      HO.   I.      new   SSBISS. 


our  political  friends  as  are  not  already  fa- 
miliar with  its  details. 

Conceiving  that  the  general  government 
cannot  undertake  to  construct  a  road  to 
connect  the  eastern  with  the  western  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  except  at  an  expense  too 
vast  to  be  thought  of  with  its  present  re- 
sources, Mr.  Whitney  proposes,  with  the 
aid  of  his  own  private  fortune,  to  attempt 
the  enterprise  himself,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  make  the  work  pay  for  itself 
almost  from  the  beginning. 

To  rely  upon  individual  enterprise  for 
the  accomplishment  of  works  of  internal 
improvements  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
among  the  first  principles  of  the  creed  of 
republicanism, '  nor  will  the  spirit  of  our 
government  permit  it  to  engage  in  works 
which  can  as  well  or  better  be  accom- 
plished by  individuals  or  by  companies. 

Having  selected  a  certain  route,  of  which 
we  shall  take  occasion  before  concluding 
this  article  to  show  the  advantages,  Mr. 
Whitney  offers  the  government  his  p/an, 
or  contract,  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  if 
it  so  please  them,  into  a  law. 

By  this  proposed  contract,  the  nation, 
through  their  government,  are  to  9eU  to 
our  contractor,  under  certain  reservations 
and  conditions,  and  at  a  price  considerably 
above  its  total  estimated  value,  a  strip 
of  land  sixty  miles  in  width,  extending 
westward,  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  Puget  Sound,  near  the  Columbia  River, 
carried,  of  course,  through  one  ^  the 
northehi  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
At  ten  centM  the  acre,  a  price  beyond  its 
value  as  estimated  by  committees  in  Con- 

fress,  the  land  will  bring  by  this  sale, 
7,705,200  into  the  public  treasury.  The 
greater  part  being  wilderness,  and  totally 
unsalable  until  the  road  is  made,  a  better 
bargain  for  the  nation  could  not  be  made^ 
The  payments  will  of  course  be  made 
gradually,  and  as  the  road  progresses; 
each  provision  of  the  contract  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  government. 

The  second  feature  of  the  plan  is  the 
laying  of  a  grand    railroad    upon    thb 
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strip  of  land ;  beginning  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  pushing  the  work  gradu- 
ally forward  until,  in  a  computed  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  it  reaches  the  Pa- 
cific. 

The  first  eight  hundred  miles  of  the  route 
consist  of  excellent  cultivable  lands ;  and 
of  these  the  first  seven  hundred  miles 
are  finely  timbered,  and  with  such  woods 
as  are  suitable  for  the  foundation  of  a 
durable  road.  .On  this  fi^t  three  hundred 
miles  of  the  route  depends  the  entire  hope 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  expense  of  transporting  timber  over 
great  distances  would  forever  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  great  body  of  timber  about  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  west- 
ward for  three  hundred  miles,  is  an  abso- 
lute guaranty  of  the  subcess  of  the  under- 
taking under  the  economical  managemeht 
of  an  individual  proprietor ;  -  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficiency  of  timber  at  all  other 
poiqts  is  an  equal  guaranty  of  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise  on. all  other  routes  than 
this,  even  under  the  wisest  and  most  econo- 
mical management.  The  entire  revenue  of 
the  nation  would  have  to  be  exhausted  for 
several  years,  in  the  construction  of  a  road 
at  a  public  cost  across  the  deserts  and 
prairies  between  the  lower  Mississippi  and 
California. 

The  next  feature  of  the  plan,  to  which 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
is  the  precaution,  that  our  grand  contrac- 
tor shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  resell  or  ap- 
propriate a  single  acre  of  the  land  sold 
him  by  the  government,  until  the  first  ten 
miles  of  the  road  are  completed.  The 
road  moreover  is  to  be  built,  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  on  a  strip  of  land  two 
hundred  feet  wide,  appropriated  forever 
to  that  purpose,  with  a  heavy  iron  rail  of 
a  prescribed  weight,  on  a  gauge  of  not 
less  than  six  feet  between  the  rails.  The 
failure  of  any  material  condition  of  the  eon- 
tract  will  of  course  work  a  forfeiture  of  the 
land.  All  the  regulations  of  tolls,  <S?c.»  are  to 
be  by  legal  enactment  in  Congress,  and  .en- 
forced by  public  authority.  Having  con- 
structed the  first  ten  miles,  our  grand  con- 
tractor is  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell  to  emigrants 
and  others,  in  portions  five  miles  in  length 
of  the  route  granted  him  by  CcHigress ;  and 
with  the  proceeds  he  is  to  pay  government 
for  the  land,  and  to  I'eimburse  himself  the 


costs  of  the  first  ten  miles  of  road,  estima- 
ted at  $200,000. 

As  soon  as  the  contract  shall  become  a 
law,  our  contractor  will  survey  and  lo- 
cate the  route  for  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  and  as  soon  as  ten  miles  have  been 
completed,  he  will  be  permitted  to  sell 
the  first  five  miles  by  sixty,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  acres.  And 
if  this  does  not  produce  meana^  enough  to 
pay  for  road  and  land  .both,  then  the 
work  will  be  discontinued,  and-  oiir  con- 
tractor will  have  gained  nothing  either 
in  land  or  money.  But  if  the  sale  of  the 
lands  produces  a  sufficiency  for  these  pur- 
poses, then  the  ne^t  ten  miles  will  be 
completed,  and  another  portion  of  five 
miles  by  sixty  given  up  to  him  for  sale.  The 
reserved  lands,  held  by  the  government, 
will  furnish  means  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  read  over  the  wilderness  after 
the  forest  and  cultivable  lands  shall 
,  haVe  been  passed  over.  Meanwhile,  and 
until  the  entire  work  is  completed,  the 
government  will  hold  the  road  and  re- 
served lands,  if  any  remain,  as  security 
for  the  payments  of  thQ  original  ten  cents 
per  acre  for  the  lands. 

The  title  to  the  road  will  not  actually 
vest  in  our  contractor  until  the  whole  is 
finished  and  paid  for.  But  it  will  con- 
tinue always  subject  to  the  action  and  con- 
trol of  Congress,  for  the  fixing  of  tolls  and 
other  regulations  for  the  convenience  and 
ease  of  travellers. 

When  new  States  come  to  be  created 
on  the  territories  traversed  by  the  road — 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  movement 
of  population  westward  with  such  a  means 
of  emigration  would  be  rapid  beyond  all 
precedent — if  any  jealousy  arose,  their  in- 
habitants, would  be  at  full  liberty  to  con- 
struct rival  roads  parallel  with  the  old 
one. 

By  regulations  of  Congress  making  the 
tolls  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of 
repairs,  and  an  exceedingly  small  percent-, 
age  to  the  proprietor,  the  road  would  be 
jnade  almost  a  free  road.  A  bushel  of 
wheat  could  then  be  carried  across  the 
continent  for  twenty  cents,  a  barrel  of 
flour  for  one  dollar,  a  ton  of  merchandise 
ten  dollars,  and  a  half  ton  of  teas  (by 
measurement  one  ton)  ^ve  dollars.  Com 
grown  in  Michigan,  oould  be  landed  at 
Chinese  ports  for  forty  cents  the  fooshel 
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transit,  vgi^g  thirty-five  cents  profit  to 
the  producer.  Manufactures  from  the 
South  and  East,  and  the  rarious  products 
of  all  parts  of  the  Union  would  thus  he 
easily  and  cheaply  conveyed  to  Asia,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  turoed  wholly,  in 
favor  .of  America.  The  cod  and  whale 
fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  would  send 
a  constant  stream  of  their  indispensable 
products,  in  exchange  for  American  manu- 
ftctures,  across  the  continent.  The  At- 
lantic sea-ports  would,  of  course,  become 
the  ports  of  deposit  and  exchange  for  the 
trade  of  all  the  world.  The  prairies  of  the 
West,  and  the  mills  of  the  East  and  South, 
would  begin  to  furnish  food  and  clothing 
to  the  famished  millions  of  China,  who 
would  now  in  their  turn,  having  a  market 
opened  for  their  peculiar  products,  have  a 
means  of  procuring  in  abundance  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  islands  of  the  South 
Seas  would  be  mor^  mpidly  colonized 
than  they  are  at  present,  by  the  Chinese, 
those  Yankees  of  Asia,  and  a  free  and 
constant  intercourse  wo\ild  inevitably  be 
established  between  the  nations  of  both 
the  continents.  i 

Should  this  road^  on  the  other  hand,  be 
undertaken  by  a  stocL  company,  under 
the  necessity  of  declaring  dividends,  the 
tolls  would  have  to  be  to  much  raised,  as 
to  exclude  the  transport  of  heavy  articles, 
and  thus  none  of  the  contemplated  results 
would  follow.  Indeed,  for  such  a  road  no 
one  would  subscribe  with  any  expectation 
of  profit ;  it  would  probably  cost  ^200,000, 
000,  not  to  yield  any  return  in  twenty-five 
years,  and  be  then  obliged  to  realize  an- 
nually the  sum  of  $0,000,000,  to  give  three 
per  cent,  on  the  investment ! 

The  danger  of  land  monopoly  .is  avoid* 
ed,  by  providing  that  the  reserved  lands 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction,  like  other 
government  lands ;  and  that  no  lands 
shall  be  kept  for  sale  longer  than  ten 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  road 
through  them. 

The  bill  will  provide  that  on  the  failure 
of  any  important  condition,  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  resume  the  whole  and  give 
it  to  another.  Power  also  will  lie  in  Con- 
gress, to  alter  and  amend  the  bill  as  the 
interests  of  the  public  may  require, 

«^Now,  to  accompliBh  this  great  work,  I 
propose  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  upon 


myself.  If  I  fail,  the  government  can  lose 
nothing,  becaase  the  lands  still  remain,  and  I 
sba]!  have  added  to  their  value  even  by  my 
failure.  But  if  I  succeed,  I  must,  by  my  ener- 
gies and  labor,  make  this  77,952,000  acres  of 
waste  land  produce  the  $68,395,200 ;  and,  un- 
less I  can  make  it  produce  an  excess  over  that 
sum,  I  gain  nothing  for  all  my  toil. 

"If  the  plan  succeeds,  it, would  make  the 
whole  world  tributary  to  us.  The  sum  which 
I  should  pay  into  the  treasury  for  the  lands, 
would  exceed  that  which  might  be  expended 
for' them  from  any  othef  source.  The  nation 
would  have  this  great  highway  without  an  out- 
lay of  one  dollar,  with  idroost  its  free,  use  for- 
ever after,  and  so  much  added  to  the  actual 
cash  capital  of  the  nation  as  the  road  may  tost, 
because  it  would  be  the  fruits  of  labor  upon  the 
wilderness  earth. 

"  My  desire  and  object  has  been  to  have  a 
bill  80  framed,  as  would  enable  me  to  carry  oul 
and  accomplish  thid  great  work  for  the  motives 
as  here  and  everywhere  slse  by  me  declared, 
to  give  to  my  country  this  great  thoroughfare 
for  the  nations  of  all  ths  earth  without  the  cos: 
of  one  dollar;  to  give  employment  to,  and  to 
make  comfortable  and  happy,  millions  who  are 
now  starving  and  destitute,  and  to  bring  all  tlic 
world  together  in  free  intercourse  as  one  na- 
tion. If  the  bill  is  deficient  in  any  point,  it 
certainly  can  be  made  to  meet  the  views  I 
express,  which  I  feel  that  all  who  examine  mas: 
be  satisfied  with. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  entirely  new 
system  of  settlement,  on  which  the  hopes  for 
success  arc  based,  ana  on  wliich  all  aepcnd. 
The  settler  on  the  line  of  the  road  would,  as 
soon  as  his  house  or  cabin  were  up,  and  a  crop 
in,  find  employment  to  grade  the  road ;  the  next 
season,  when  his  crop  wouU  have  ripened, 
there  would  be  a  market  for  it  at  his  dooTt  by 
those  in  the  same  situation  as  himself  the  sea- 
son before ;  if  any  surplus,  he  would  have  the 
road  at  low  tolls  to  take  it  to  market;  and  if 
he  had  in  the  first  instance  paid  for  his  land, 
the  money  would  go  back,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  labor  lind  materials  for  the  work. 
So  that  in  one  year  the  settler  would  have  bin 
home  with  settlement  and  civilization  surround- 
ing, a  demand  for  his  labor,  a  market  at  his 
door  for  hi^  produce,  a  railroad  to  communicate 
with  civilization  and  markets,  without  having 
cost  one  dollar.  And  the  settlor  who  mitjht  not 
have  means  in  money  to  purchase  land,  his 
labor  on  the  road  and  a  first  crop  would  give 
him  that  means,  and  he  too  would  in  one  yeur 
have  his  home  with  the  same  advantages,  and 
as  equally  independent.  The  settler  who  aovf 
pays  for  his  land  to  the  government,  gets  no 
benefit  from  the  sum  paid,  beyond  his  title  to  and 
possession  of  the  land.  When  his  cabin  i» 
prepared,  and  crop  in,  he  finds  no  demand  for 
nis  labor,  becaase  all  around  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  himself;  when  his  crop  is  grown, 
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there  is  no  market  at  his  door,  and  if  fifty  miles 
from  anv  direct  means  of  transit,  he  cannot 
■ell  at  all,  neither  can  he  get  it  to  market  so  as 
to  leave  anything  as  a  reward  for  his  toil.  Thus 
yon  see  him  in  the  wilderness,  remote  from 
civilizatioo,  destitute  of  comforts,  and  nearly  a 
demi-savage;  his  labor,  it  is  true,  produces 
food  from  the  earth ;  but  he  cannot  exchange 
with  the  differeot  branches  of  industry,  and 
is  not  a  source  of  wealth  or  power  to  the 
nation." 

Projects  have  been  offered,  «nd  aome  are 
on  foot»  for  the  conatruction  of  a  road  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation.  Against  this  plan  a 
number  of  obstacles  present  themselves 
of  a  eharacter  too  weighty  and  formidable 
to  be  removed  or  got  over.  Ihdepend* 
cntly  of  economical  considerations,  which 
should  always  lead  us  to  prefer  individual 
to  public  enterprises,  it  will  be  highly  politic 
for  the  present  administration  to  avoid  en- 
terine  upon  too  extended  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements ;  in  consideration  not 
only  of  the  just  prqudices  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people'  agunst  a  lavish  expen- 
diture of  the  public  monies,  but  in  view 
also  of  the  great  caution  necessary. to 
]lToid  the  disgrace  and  odium  of  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  public  debt. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  at 
least  provided  for,  previous  to  any  further 
engagements ;  excepting-  such  only  as  are 
of  obvious  necessity  for  the  promotion  of 
our  grandest  interests.  While  the  abso- 
lute necessities  of  our  internal  trade  de- 
mand a  large  appropriation  for  the  im- 
provement of  river  and  harbor  naviffation, — 
while  the  Mexican  affair  continues  to 
draw  heavilv  upon  the  public  purse, — 
while  the  exigencies  of  foreign  commerce 
require  that  the  navy  be  maintained  and 
even  increased, — while  the  southwestern 
frontier  requires  the  continual  vigilance  of 
a  full  military  establishment, — while  the 
poverty  of  foreign  ambassadors  calls  for 
an  increase  of  their  salaries ; — and  besides 
these  demands,  while  the  augmenta- 
tion of  our  territory  compels  a  steadily 
increasing  expenditure  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  government,  the  most  san- 
guine among  the  friends  of  internal  im- 
provement will  pause  to  consider  before 
they  venture  upon  any  new  and  costly 
protects. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  addition  of  California  and  New 


Mexico,  creating  a  new  republic,  com- 
posed of  a  mixed  population  of  adven- 
turers, with  foreign  views  and  sympathies, 
to  be  bound  to  our  mighty  empire  on  the 
western  side  of  the  continent,  has  made  it 
necessary  that  some  means  of  speedy  com- 
munication should  be  established  between 
ourselves  and  the  new  territories.  The 
wealth,  the  peace,  and  the  unity  of  the 
entire  people,  are  clearly  the  great  ends 
for  which  governments  were  established ; 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  those  ends,  every 
measure  which  wisdom  and  a  strict  econo- 
my may  dictate,  is  to  be  studiously  ad- 
vised an4  put  in  practice;  nor  can  any 
measufe  be  regarded -as  in  spirit  uncon- 
stitutional which  is  directed  towards  these 
ends.  ^ 

Goyeminents,  at  least  republican^,  (and 
therefore  just  and  economical,)  assume 
to  do  no  more  than  is  their  duty ;  and 
that  duty  being  always  measured  by 
necessity  and  policy,  cannot  properly  en- 
gage them  m  enterprises  which  may 
better  -  be  carried  on  by  states,  cities,  or 
individuals.  If  a  combination  of  private 
fortunes  can  be  made,  which  shall  cany 
out -grand  schemes  of  internal  improve* 
ment,  the  government  will  -only  sanction 
and  defend  such  enterprises.  It  wiU  not 
engage  in  foreign  or  internal  trade,  bat 
will  only  protect  it  and  fortify  it.  It  will 
not  offer  to  educate  those  who  have  the 
means  U>  educate  themselves.  It  will  not 
give  money  to  corporations  or  to  combi- 
nations of  adventurers,  when  these  adveti- 
turers  are  looking  solely  to  their  own 
profit,  and  cannot  establish  their  claim  to 
assistance  upon  the  ground  that  their  en- 
terprise is  a  strictly  national  one,  and  is 
to  be  of  national  importance,  nor  even 
then,  when  it  is  clear  that  everything  can 
be  accomplished  under  the  mere  protec- 
tion and  countenance  of  the  law.  The 
property  of  the  citizens  belongs  to  them  and 
to  their  children ;  and  governments  have 
no  rights  to  appropriate  a  cent  of  it  on 
theoretic  or  speculative  grounds,  or  for 
purposes  not  clearly  national,  and  of  which 
all  are  expected  ultimately  to  share  the 
benefit.  That  portion,  however,  may  be 
taken  as  an  equitable  tax,  which  they  find 
necessary  for  the  common  good,  and  they 
are  free  to  appropriate  it  as  seems  best. 

One  of  the  last  improvements  of  civili- 
sation is  the  construction  of  a  perfect  road. 
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For  those  grand  routes  by  wliicb  distant 
nations  are  brought  together,  and  whose 
existence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
general  advancement  of  the  race,  the  re- 1 
sources  of  empires  are  required  to  be  ex- 
pended. Many  of  the  famous  naval  and 
military  expeditions  of  antiquity,  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  instigated  by  the 
ambition  of  conquest,  were  undoubtedly 
undertaken  for  the  extension  of  commerce. 
Such  were  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris 
and  other  conquerors.  By  means  of  great 
roads  over  those  chains  of  mountains  which 
intersect  the  continent  of  Eorope,  the 
European  kingdoms  are  united  in  a  grand 
republic  of  nations.  The  uniQu  of  the 
States  of  North  America  depends,  far 
more  than  is  imagined,  upon,  those  great 
roads  which  facilitate  the  free  and  rapid 
interchange  of  trade  and  information  be- 
tween their  inhabitants.  ,  Ciyiliza,tion  and 
Christianization  follow  the  great  com- 
mercial routes  toward .  the  frontier.  The 
making  of  a  national  road  is  an  epoch  in 
a  nation's  history,  equal  at  least  in  im? 
portance  to  that  of  tbe  acquisition  of  a  new 
territory. 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  aeue- 
nUitiea  of  the  subject,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  readers  are  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  an  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  perfect  commimication 
between  ourselves  and  our  Pacific  colonies; 
so  soon  to  become  powerful  states. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  all  inquiries 
into  the  difficulties  into  which  the  gold 
mania  and  the  hasty  emigration  which  it 
occasions  are  to  bring  upon  us ;  setting 
aside  such  considerations  us  savoring  too 
much  of  a  croaking  and  inauspicious  dis- 
position, we  have  now  to  consider  only 
what  can  be  done  to  keep  pace  with  that 
em^ration,  and  to  convert  the  greatest 
evil  of  a  nation,  a  costly  colony,  into  a 
benefit  and  a  source  of  wealth  and  power. 
First,  then,  it  is  conceded  by  all  parties 
that  a  road  must  be  established,  and  it  is 
equally  admitted  that  the  enterprise 
should  be  begun  without  delay;  jthe 
necessities  of  the  country  and  the  world 
creating  an  immediate  and  pressing  want 
of  such  a  road.  No  one  man  or  company 
of  men  could  afford  to  buy  from  govern- 
ment out  of  their  private  resources  a  strip 
of  land  extending  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Pacific.     That  is    quite    impossible. 


The  land  for  such  a  purpose  must  be 
either  gt^inted  free  of  charge,  or  paid  for 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  roads  made  upon 
it,  or  the  lands  sold  near  it. 

Nor  can  any  combination  of  two  or  three 
States  undertake  such  an  enterprise. 
Would  all  the  States  of  the  North,  or  those 
of  the  South,  or  those  bordering  upon 
the  Mississippi,  agree  to  b^ar  the  burthen 
of  a  project  of  which  every  State  from 
Maine  tp  Florida  is  to  reap  an  equal 
benefit  ?  If  the  enterprise  is  undertaken 
by  States,  it  must  be  by  all  the  States  in 
Union,  in  other  words^  by  the  Union 
itself. 

But  as.  no  man  will  pretend  to  contest 
the  constitutionality  of  a  measure  that  is 
dearly  necessary  for  the  "general  wel- 
fare** of  the  nation — a  measure  intended 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  final  separation 
between  "the  new  colonies  and  the  mother 
country — 'to  say  nothing  of  the  gradual 
alienation  of  a  population  composed  in 
great  4)art  of  foreigners,  and  whom  it  will 
peeasy  to  alienate  and  separate  from  our- 
selves by  neglect  or  bad  government,  or 
by  the  mere  suspension  or  difficulty  and 
infrequency  of  intercourse — in  view  of 
such  necessities,  the  question  of  constitn- 
tionality  may  be  set  aside  as  irrelevant. 

The  necessity  for  Such  a  road  is  imme' 
diatt,  A  few  years'  delay  may  bring  in- 
calculable evUs  up6n  the  colonies,  and  must 
meanwhile  deprive  the  entire  nation  of 
those  commercial  and*  social  advantages  to 
be  reaped  from  intercourse  with  them ;  and 
through  them,  with  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
globe.  Had  the  sums  of  money  that  were 
expended  in  overrunning  Mexico  been 
laid  out  in  the  quiet  purchase  of  California 
and  New  Mexico^  and  in  the  immediate 
construction. of  a  road  connecting  the  Pa- 
cific with  the  Atlantic  States,  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  measure  would  have 
placed  us  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  in 
advance  of  all  civilized  communities.  As 
it  is,  we  have  the  territories,  and  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  we  are  enabled  by 
the  ingenuity  and  boldness  of  a  single 
mind,  aided  by  a  moderate  private  for- 
tune, to  accomplish  at  least  the  greater 
pttrt  of  what  is  demanded  in  this  critical 
state  of  our  a&irs. 

The  government,  loaded  with  debt,  can- 
not conscientiously  suggest  to  the  people 
a  proposition   involving    great    expense. 
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The  party  whose  voices  are  always  loud 
against  expenditure  when  they  are  out  of 
office,  stands  ready  to  oppose  every  mea- 
sure undertaken  upon  a  general  theory  of 
internal  improvement  At  this  crisis  a 
citizen  of  New  York  steps  forward  and 
offers  to  accomplish  the  desires,  and  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  empire  by  a  plan  at 
once  bold,  original,  and  calculated  upon  a 
certainty  of  success. 

Beside  these  considerations  lie  others  of 
at  least  equal  importance  in  the  view  of 
humanity ;  namely,  that  thc^  undertaking 
of  this  work  is  the  first  step  toward  a  free, 
social  communication  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Asiatic  continents.  Since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  there  has 
been  a  steady  effort-  on  the  part  of  the 
more  enlightened  to  extend  the  influence 
of  true  religion  and  of  civilization  over  the 
inhabitants  of  China  and  India ;  to  which  are 
now  to  be  added  the  islands  of  the  South- 
ern Seas.  This  divine  enterprise  has  been 
prosecuted'hitherto  with  but  little  success — 
not  from  any  want  of  zeal  or  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  European  and  American 
Christians,  but  because  the  grand  prelimi- 
nary step,  the  establishtnent  of  a  free  and 
universal  commerce  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  globe  has  never  been  realized.  •  The 
crusaders  attempted  the  conversion  of 
Asia  by  force  of  arms,  and  their  expedi- 
tions invariably  failed,  because  they  were 
contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  a  pure  be- 
neficence. There  remains  but  one  other 
method  of  preparing  the  Asiatic  nations 
for  the  reception  of  the  truth ;  and  that 
is^  to  raise  their  opinion  of  the  Western 
races,  and  awaken  kindly  and  respectful  feel- 
ings in  them  toward  ourselves,  by  a  free 
and  constant  commercial  intercourse.  As 
a  Christian  and  a  republican  people,  we 
acknowledge  no  conquests*  saving  those  of 
superior  industry  and  intelligence.  By 
that  conquest  and  by  none  other,  we*  may 
subdue  and  civilize  the'hordes  of  Asia.  By 
establishing  a  free  and  rapid  communica- 
tion with  the  Pacific  coast,  we,  therefore, 
not  only  promote  the  Union,  and  strength- 
en and  confirm  our  own  empire,  but  we 
take  the  initiatory  step  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  grand  design  of  Christian 
benevolence,  the  civilization  and  instruc- 
tion of  Asia. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits 
allowed  us,  to  set  before  the  reader  all  the 


conseqiiiences  which  Inust  certainly  follow 
the  opening  of  a  free  coromunication  be- 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts ;  these 
advantages  have  been  shown  at  large,  and 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  by  others .  To  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  made  «  par* 
ticular  study  of  the  subject,  our  author's 
pamphlet  will  convey  all  the  desired  in- 
formation.* We  shall  dwell  no  longer 
upon  the  subject  than  may  be 'necessary 
for  a  comparative  view  of  th^  advantages 
of  the  several  routes  proposed  for  the 
coi^struction  of  a  work  admitted  by  all  to 
be  of  absolute  necessity.  And,  first,  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  if  any  one  of  the 
rotates  in  contemplation,  including  two 
across  the  narrow  interval  between  North 
atnd  South  America,  and  three  across  the 
main-land  of  the  Northern  Continent,  were 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  public  cost,  the  in^ 
jury  done  to  the  public  and  private  business 
of  the  country,  added  to  the  California 
drjtin,  and  ^  heavy  purchases  of  foreign 
goods  made  necessary  by  the  present  low 
tariff,  would  bring  great  distress  and  em- 
barrassment upon  the  poorer  classes  for 
the  coming  two  or  three  years.  Were  the 
projfect  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  added 
to  that  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Improve- 
ment, and  to  these  the  costs  of  the  im- 
pending war  of  extermination  which  must 
soon  be  entered  upon  with  the  South- 
western Indians,  such  a  tide  of  expenses 
would  be  set  a-going  as  would  take  the 
government  off  its  feet,  and  subject  it  to* 
the  extreme  malice  of  the  opposition.  The 
only  safe  and  politic  course  to  be  pursued, 
would  seem  to  be,  to  extend  merely  its 
favor  and  its  military  protection  to  the 
economical  and  well-considered  project  of 
our  author ;  and  to  entrust  to  him,  as  to 
a  public  cohtractor — which  in  effect  this 
scheme  makes  him — the  beginning^  at  leasts 
of  this  vast  and  important  enterprise. 

"  When  .  a  man  of  first-rate  ability  and 
large  fortune  offers  his  services  to  the  na- 
tion, to  accomplish  some  necessary  work, 
a  thousand  detracting  voices  are  instantly 
raised  against  his  motives.  A  member  in 
Congress  may,  without  scandal,  propose  a 
plan  for  public  aggrandizement,  and  no 
man    checks   at  him,    no  man  cries  out 


♦Project  for  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific.  By 
Asa  Whitney,  of  New  York.  New  York :  Print- 
ed by  George  W.  Wood,  No.  16  Spmce  street. 
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against  bis  ambition,  or  suspects  bim  of 
wishing  to  forward  bis  own  interests  ;  but 
should  tbe  same  project  come  from  tbe 
same  individual  as  a  private  citizen,  in- 
s^tantlj  the  cry  is  rabed  of  avarice  and  in- 
terest. 

Let  us,  however,  look  coolly  at  tbe 
matter,  laying  all  jealousies  aside.  Tbe 
possessor  of  a  fortune  instead  of  sitting 
quietly  down  to  enjoy  it  at  bis  ease — ^in- 
stead of  wasting  bis  income  in  expensive 
iaxuries  in  a  residence  in  some  foreign  court, 
or  in  a  palace  in  one  of  our  great  cities,  with 
an  eagerness  becoming  a  spirited  citizen  of 
SB  enterprising  nation,  asks  of  bis  fellow- 
citizens  only  to  be  permitted-  to  tlirow  9II 
that  he  possesses  into  an  enterprise  of  such 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  tiation,  that 
he  must  become,  by  engaging  in  it,  one  pf 
the  most  responsible  and  useful  of  its  pub- 
lic servants. 

That  the  jealousy  and  detraction  oi  the 
malicioQB^nd  the  ignorant  should  pursue 
such  a  projector,  stimulated  by  a  public 
spirit  so  congenial  to  -  our  institutions,  is 
indeed  to  be  expected ;  but  it  is  s^t  least 
proper  to  caution  the  more  considerate 
part  of  the  community  of  tbe  existence  of 
a  spirit  which  their  own  liberality  might 
lead  them  to  forget,  and  certain  arguments 
in  that  way  acquire  more  weight  with 
them  than  was  just.  Unless  the  republic 
willingly  and  gladly  employs  the  capital 
and  the  ability  of  its  business  men,  to  for- 
.ward  enterprises  of  national  benefit^  that 
ability  and  that  capital  wil)  seek  selfish  and  , 
private  employment,  or  will  go  on,  as  in 
some  instances,  accumulating  and  swelling 
to  a  vast  and  injurious  importance.  Is  it 
not  a  safe  and  politic  mo<»sure  under  tbe 
proper  restrictions — is  it  not  a  measure 
congenial  to  tbe  economy  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  make  the  contract  offered  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  for  the  construction  of-  a  grand 
railroad  to  the  Pacific?  If  it  is  eco- 
nomical it  is  politic;  if  it  is  speedy  and 
effectual  it  is  prudent  and  judicious  ;  if  it 
is  both  constitutional,  effectual  aud  eco- 
nomical, it  is  also  just  and  necessary,  and 
will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all 

The  route  chosen  by  Mr.  Whitney  as 
not  only  the  best,  but  in  fact  the  only  fea- 
sible one,  begins  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, at  which  is  the  natural  point  of  con- 
centration of  all  the  commerce  of  tbe  East- 
em  and  Middle  States.    From  New  York, 


Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  lines 
of  railroad  are,  or  will  soon  be  completed, 
converging  upon  Sandusky;  and  from 
thenpe  to  St.  Joseph's  a  route  is  in  contem- 
plation which  will  be  the  main  trunk  from 
which  all  tbe  great  lines  of  the  United  States 
diverge,  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan.  From  St. 
Joseph's,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  to  Prairie 
du  Chien,  a  point  at  which  a  bridge  may 
be  thrown  across  tbe  Mississippi,  the  route 
lies  through  the  forests  which  are  to  sup- 
ply, materials  for  tbe  entire  rente.  At 
no  other  point  can  timber  be  supplied  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  ;  a  considera- 
tion which  ftiakes  it  certain  that  this  point 
will  at  all  events  be  taken  for  the  starting 
point. 

For  the  ^vantage  of  the  extreme  South, 
a  railroad  may  easily  be  constructed  in  an 
almost  straight  line  between  Mobile  and 
Prairie  du  Chien »  With  this,  other  south- 
ern /outes  will  join.  By  tbe  addition  of 
only  two  more  grand  roads  through  the 
United  States,  «w:ith  ^heir  provincial  trunks, 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  South,  West 
and  Noi'th  converges  with  equal  ease  upon 
Prairie  du  Chien,  where  it  will  meet  on 
the  one  side  the  navigation  of  tbe  Missis- 
sippi, and  on  the  other  tbe  commerce  be- 
tween Europe,  America  and  Asia. 

The  objections  to  the  two  other  routes 
proposed— one  from  Memphis  to  Santa  Fe 
and  San  Diego,  the  other  from  St.  Louis 
through  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  South 
Pass  to  San  Francisco — might  be  stated  to 
advantage  in  detail,  though  they  may  be 
pronounced  in  one  word,  and  that  is  im- 
ponibiiily.  These,  routes,  if  constructed, 
mu3t  be  made  by  the  government,  and  at 
four  times  the  expense.  They  start  from 
regions  divested  ef  timber ;  and  worst  of 
all,  they  are  sectional  and  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  South  to  the  loss  and  detri- 
ment o{  the  Northern  and  Middle,  and 
Western  States ;  of  course  they  will  be 
voted  down  by  the  North  and  West  jointly. 
But  it  were  a  great  error  to  admit  that 
the  route  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the 
mouth  pf  the  Columbia  River,  or,  more 
properly,  to  Puget  Sound,  is  to  be  of  no 
advantage  to  the  South.  On  the  contrary, 
such  are  the  obstacles  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  routes, 
ending  the  one  in  middle  California,  and 
the^  other  at  ^  San  Francisco,  to  attempt 
them  would  be  to  set  back  the  prosperity 
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of  the  entire  globe  for  the  space  of  per- 
haps half  a  century.  Puget  Sound  is  ttie 
only  sufficient  port  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
At  low  tide  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  is 
almost  a  mud  flat.  San  Diego  is  a 
point  of  no  importance,  with  a  diminutive 
bay ;  and  the  passage  from  that  point  to 
Santa  F6  is  oVer  gorges  and  torrent  beds 
among  the  mountains,  whereas  the  route 
to  Puget  Sound,  through  the  North  Pass, 
is  an  even  track,  presenting  not  a  single  ob- 
stacle of  magnitude.  Without  quoting  the 
entire  reports  of  Fremont  and  Wilkes,  in 
regard  to  these  harbors,  and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  various  routes,  it  were 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  arguments 
presented  by  our  author.., 

The  mouth  of  the  Columbia,' long  known 
for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  its  en- 
trance, offers  no  advantage  to  the  navi- 
gator. 

"  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,"  says 
Lieutenant  Wilkeb,  **ha8  been  long  known 
for  its  clangers,  and  the  difficulties  of  en- 
trance. These  have  not  been  czaggerati^ ; 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  to  offer  very  few  ad- 
vantages as  a  port.  The  land  near  it  is  well 
marked.  Cape  Disappointment,  the  northern 
point,  is  high,  with  several  lofiy  spruce  and 
pine  trees  on  its  summit.  Point  Adam's  on  the 
isonth  is  low  and  sand  v.  A  sand -spit  makes 
out  from  each  cape ;  tnat  from  Point  Adams 
projects  tp  seaward  of  the  other,  being  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  it.  The  distance  between 
them  is  one  mile.  These  have  been  formed 
by  the  deposit  of  the  sands,  brought  duwn  by 
the  river,  or  washed  by  the  abrasion  of  the 
sea  from  their  respective  capes.  The  bar 
Hes  outside,  and  on  it  there  is  no  particular 
danger  unless  the  sea  is  heavy,  when  breakers 
form  on  it,  and  a  vessel  would  be  subjected  to 
risk  in  passing.  The  leant  depth  of  water  is 
twenty-eiffht  feet.  The  brefikers  on  both  spits 
are  usually  heavy,  though  at  times  there  js 
little  or  no  break  on  them.  The  south  end  of 
the  north  spit  has  to  be  closely  approached,  and 
is  the  point  of  greatest  danger.  Here  most  of 
the  wrecks  have  occurred. 

*'  The  principal  dangers  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Columbia  are  the  cross  (Ides,  their  velocity, 
and  the  influence  of  an  under-ciirrent,  together 
with  the  heavy  swell"* 

Of  Puget's  Sound,  on  the  contrary, 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  speaks  in  terms  of  un- 

*  Western  America,  induding  California  and 
Oregon,  with  Haps  of  those  Regions,  and  of 
'*.tbe  Sacramento  Valley^"  By  Charles  WUkes, 
U.  S.  N.    Philadelphia,  1849. 


qualified  approbation.  It  is  by  his  ac- 
count the  best  entrance  for  vessels  on  the 
Pacific  coast : 

'*  Puget's  Sound  may  be  described  as  a  col- 
lection of  inlets,  covering  an  area  of  fifteen 
square  miles,  the  only  entrance  to  which  is 
through  the  Narrows,  which,  if  strongly  forti- 
fied, would  bid  defiance  to  any  attack,  and 
guard  its  entrance  against  any  force, 

**  The  Inlets,  in  the  order  in. which  they 
come  from  the  entrance,  have  received  the 
names  of  Carr's,  Case's,  Hammersley's,  Tot^ 
ten*s,  Eld's,  Budd's,  and  Henderson's ;  they  are 
united  by  passages,  which  form  several  islands 
and  peninsulas.  All  these  inlets  are  safe,  com- 
modious, and  capacious  harborp,  well  sorolied 
with  water,  and  the  land  around  them  fertile. 
On  many  (^  the  islands  and  peninsulas  are 
to  be  found  slate  and  sandstone,  which,  though 
soft  and  friable  in  some  pis  ces  where  it  has 
been  exposed  on  the  surface,*  will  be  found 
suitable  for  building  purposes. 

"  Notbinff  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these 
waters,  and  their  safety.  Not  a  ahoal  exists 
within  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty 
Inlet,  Puget's  Sound,  or  Hood's  Canal,,  that 
can  in  any  way  interrupt  their  navigation  by 
a  seventy-four  gun  ship.^' 

San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Bodega, 
are  the  three  harbors  of  California.  Of 
the  first  of  these  Lidutenant  Wilkes  speaks 
disparagingly.  Its  small  size,  and  its  dis- 
tance south,  are  against  it : 

*'  There  are  many  drawbacks  to  this  harbor ; 
the  want  of  water  is  one  of  them,  the  river 
which  furnishes  the  mission  with  water  disap- 
pearing in  the  dry  season  before  reaching  the 
bay,  and  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
called  a  barren  waste  of  sand  hills. 

**  The  whole  country  around  San  Diego  is 
composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  mud  mixed 
with  scoria :  the  land  is  unfit  for  cultivation, 
and  covered  with  Cacti,  one  of  the  many  evi- 
dences 6f  the  poorness  of  the  soil ;  this  leaves 
the  port  of  San  Diego  little  to  recommend  it 
but  the  uniform  climate,  good  anchorage  and 
security  from  all  winds.'* 

Tho  description  given  by  this  expe- 
rienced navigator  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  particularly  discouraging,  and  de- 
serves the  grave  consideration  of  those 
who  are  building  schemes  upon  the  hope 
of  its  becoming  in  future  the  port  of  entry 
for  the  trade  of  Asia. 

**  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  thirty-six 
miles  in  length  by  an  average  of  six  in  width ; 
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a  large  portion  of  its  southern,  eastern,  and 
Dorthem  shores  are  bordered  by  extensive  and 
wide  mnd-flatd,  preventing  the  landing,  at  Ibw 
water,  of  even  a  boat ;  so  mnch  so  that  the  east- 
ern shore  may  be  said  to  be  inaccessible  for  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  ;  and  this  impediment 
prevents  it  from  ever  becoming  useful,  except 
by  the  construction  of  extensive  artificial 
works.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Straits  of  &.n  Pablo,  which  divide  it  from  the 
bay  of  that  name. 

**Oii  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  from  the  Straits  of  San  Pablo,  for  a 
(fistance  of  fifteen  miles,  the  country  is  broken 
and  mountainous,  and  the. shores  rocky  and  in- 
dented by  small  bays,  \vhich  are -useless. 

**  These  obstructions  reduce  this  extensive 
bay  very  much  in  si^e,  and  it  becomes  still 
more  so  when  the  safe^  and  convenience  of 
vessels  is  taken  into  consideration ;  indeed, 
with  the  deep  water,  cross  tides,  and  exposed 
Htoations,  there  are  but  two  safe  anchorages, 
vix:  Yerha  Bnena  and  Sausalito.  The  former 
lies  oo  the  south  of  the  entrance,  between  the 
island  and  town  of  the  same  name,  and  is  of 
but  smaJl  extent,  with  inud-flats,  bare  at  low 
water,  to' the  channel ;  it  is  also  very  much  ex- 
posed  to  the  prevailing  vriods,  which  blow  at 
times  with  great  violence.  It  is  the  nsuaf  but 
by  no  means  the  best  anchorage,  and  has  but 
a  scanty  supply  of  water,  not  sufficient  for  the 
population  of  the  town,  or  the  vessels  that  fre- 
quent it;  this,  added  to  the  rocky  point  on 
which  the  town  is  situated,  will  prevent  it  from 
ever  becoming  the  seat  of  tra^e.  The  population 
of  the  town  exceeds  five  hundred  inhabitants; 
and,  from  its  being  nearer  to  the  gold  mines  than 
Monterey,  has  Ixicome  of  late  the  most  fre- 
quented. , 

"  Sausalito,  or  Whaler's  Harbor,  is  on  the 
ooith  side  of  the  entrance,  under' Table  Hill, 
which  protects  vessels  from  the  prev&iling 
westerly  winds.  This  anchorage  is  the  prin- 
cipal resort  of  whalers.  Here  Uicy  caii  obtain 
wood  and  water,  and  refit.  The  water  in  the 
summer  is  obtained  from  small  springs.  The 
extent  of  land  around  this  bay  is  limited  to  a 
few  acres,  the  hills  rising  precipitately,  and  the 
high  spars  cutting  off  communication  with  the 
oountry  adjoining  it. 

**'Tbe  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  well  adapted 
for  a  naval  depot,  or  a  place  for  our  whalers  to 
recruit  at  Its  possession  insures  us  the  eom- 
mand  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  large  and  extended  interests  there'; 
but  I  know  of  no  place  where  a  natural  sire  for 
a  town  can  be  round  throughout  the  whole 
bay;  and  it  appears  to  me  extremely  diffieultto 
select  one  where  the  locality  would  permit  of 
extensive  artificial  improvements." 

Bodega  is  disposed  of  in  brief : 

**The  port  of  Bodega  is  ninety  miles  north  of 


San  Francisco.  It  is  both  small  and  inconv4»> 
nient,  and  cannot  be  entered,  except  by  vessels 
of  a  light  draught  of  water." 

The  vast  advantages  of  Puget  Sound  as 
a  resort  for  large  vessels,  over  all  other 
ports  of  the  Pacific  coast,  render  it  almost 
certain  that  it  will  become  at  last  the 
principal  entrance  fpr  the .  trade  of  Asia, 
The  sbdvantages  of  this  bay  are  however 
united  in  a  providential  manner  with  those 
of  the  suiTounding  country.  The  cllmat© 
is  healthy  and  temperate,  and  the  land 
well  watered  and  susceptible  to  a  great 
extent  of  regular  cultivation;  but  above 
all. we  desire  to  call,oar  reader*s  attention 
to  the  singular  fact,,  that  between  this 
sound  and  the  highest  point  of  the  Missis- 
sippi which  will  mtaxt  a  bridge,  the  route 
is  levelled  and  adapted  by  nature  for  the 
passage  of  cars.;  so  even  and  unobstructed 
IS  this  raute,  for  nearly  six  hundred  con- 
tinuous miles  of  the  middle  part  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  a  bridge.  After  re- 
viewing the  several  routes,  by  the  Isthmus, 
aqd  by  the  South  Pass,  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
decides  in  favor  of  thfvt  chosei^  by  Mr. 
Whitney ;  namely,  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan  by  Prairie, du  Chien  to  Fort 
Wallawalla,  on  the  Columbia,  and  thence 
to  Puget  Sound. 

"  Steam  can  be  used  only  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers'  to  China  by  the  way  of 
Panama ;  the  rates  for  freight  would  preclude 
the  transmission  of  merchandise.  The  route 
across  the  Pacific  from  Panama  offers  many 
difficulties  to  sailing  vessels,  in  the  prevailing 
winds,  calms,  dtc. ;  Panama  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  worst  ports  on  the  western  coast  to  arrive 
at  or  depart  from ;  th^  seasons  there  are  divided 
into  the  fine  and  the  rainy  ;  the  former,  or  what 
is  called  summer,  though  in  north  latitude,  is 
frohi  December  to  May,  and  only  during  this 
period  is  it  advisable  to  approach  this  coast. 
In  the  rainy  or  winter  season,  from  June  to 
November,  .every  part  of  it  is  liable  to  hard 
gales,  tornadoes,  or  heavy  squalls,  succeeded  by 
calms  and  deluges  of  rain,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous lightning.  Sickness  begins  at  Pana^ 
ma  as  early  as  March,  and  continues  until  De- 
cember; and  with  the  exception  of  the  fine 
season,  the  whole  coast  in  its  vicinity  may  be 
described  as  di^ngerous,  and  on  every  account 
to  be  avoided.  From  December  to  May,  the 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north  and  north- 
west, the  remainder  of  the  year  they  blow  from 
the  northeast,  southeast,  and  the  west ;  but  are 
at  all  times  uncertain,  and  calms  frequently  pre- 
vail ;  vessels  may  be  detained  on  their  parage, 
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frdm  these  causes,  so  long  as  to  make  this  rovtte 
of  greater  length  than  that  now  followed  by  the 
China  trade. 

"As  a  means  of  communicating  with  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  by  the  agency 
of  steam,  too  much  value  cannot  be  kid  upon 
the  proposed  railroad  across  the  Isthmus.  For 
ten  years  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  one  of 
these  routes,  or  until  such  time  as  the  routes 
through  our  own  territory  can  be  completed 
and  in  operation ;  but  it  can  never  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  nation,  or  preserve  those  advan- 
tages we  should  look  forward  to  obtain. 

"  Next  in  order  is  the  southern  route  by  rail- 
way across  the  country,  by  Way  of  the  GHa. 
The  recognizance  of  the  country  through  which 
this  would  pass  has  boon  fiilfy  made  known 
to  us  by  Colonel  Etnory,  and  his  report  shows 
that  it  would  bo  nearly  impossible  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  altitude  of  the  mDuntains  is  in  it- 
self sufficient  to  decide  the  qu^estion',  but  if  we 
grant  that  this  can  be  overconie,  the  sterile 
country  through  which  it  would  run  brings 
tonviclion  to  the  mind,  th;it  if  it  is  ndt  impos- 
sible it  is  certainly  unadvisable«  It  6an  never 
become  an  inhabited  country,  therefore  one 
great  object  in  I  lie  construction  of  a  raHroad 
would  be  lost.  Again,  if  Ihis  last  fact  were  not 
the  case,  the  proposod  terminus  on  the  Pacific 
at  the  port  ot  San  Diego  ivould  never  accom- 
modate the  trade,  and  half  or  two-tliirds  of  the 
ships  would  not  be  able  t6  enter.  The  port  is 
inadequate  for  the  commerce  that  such  an  in- 
tercourse would  bring  about;  and  the  country 
around  can  neveir  fumisii  the  necessary^ sup- 
plies. The  proposition  for  terminating  it  at 
San  Francisco  is  equally  objectionable,  and 
amounts  to  an  impossibility  oki  account  of  the 
high  mountain  ranges  which  surround  iL 

"  We  now  come  to  the  last  or  roost  northern 
route.  Nature  here  invites  the  enterprise.. 
The  distance  is  the  shortest ;  it  has  few  if  any 
difficulties  to  overcome;  the  lands  it  would 
pass  through  are  some. of  the  best  in  the  west- 
ern country ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
distance  can  become  densely  populated,  and 
opens  out  an  entirely  new  country,  towards 
which  our  own  populatiort  and  the  emigrants 
are  even  now  wending  their  way  in  tens  of 
thousands,  seeking  a  quiet  home  from  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Old  WQrld. 

"  The  northern  route  contemplated  has  a  de- 
lightful climate,  suitable  for  the  full  develop^ 
ment  of  the  human  frame,  and  all  tlie  accom- 
paniments of  civilization.  It  h^s  been  found 
by  examination  to  be  practicable  throughout 
the  whole  distance,  and  at  its  western  terminua 
there  are  excellent  ports.  All  the  great  bai^ 
riers  on  other  routes  are  on  this  line  either 
modified  into  gentle  hills  or  rent  asunder,  and 
the  way  is  thus  made  clear  for  tlie  undertaking. 
The  construction  of  this  road  across  the  head- 
waters of  all  the  great  rivers,  touching  the 
limits  of  their  navigation,  will  at  once  aatisfy 


any  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  adding  to  the  inland  commerce  by  transport- 
ing the  products  brought  on  this  *  iron  river' 
from  tlie  remotest  ports  of.  the  globe  to  all  tiie 
cities,  towns,  and  landings  on  the  vast  wat^ r^ 
of  the  Mi8>is8ippi  and  its  triUitaries.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  connect  with  all  our  sea- 
ports by  the  railroads  that  are  now  construct- 
ing towards  its  northern  and  eastern  terroinus, 
while  it  would  also  be  the  means  of  furnishing 
the  whole  extent  of  our  Atlantic  coa^t,  includ- 
ing even  Canada,  with  all  they  desired  of  tlie 
productions  of  the  east,  and  carrying  back  in 
return  their  merchandise  in  exchange.  It  must 
be  readily  seen  that  all  parts  of  our  extended 
country  would  equally  participate  in  its.  advan* 
tages,  and  none  mor^  bo  tl^s^i^  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  whose  railroads  and  navigable 
waters  would  all  be  so  many  paths  by  whkh 
the.  trade  thai  must  flow  ihrougn  such  a  chan- 
nel wuuM  circulate.  The  general  govern- 
ment would  be  equally  benefited,  by  the  in- 
creased value  it  would  give  to  all  the  puSlic 
lands  on  either  side  of  it.     . 

*^The  terminus  on  Lake  Michigan  would 
enable  the  large  supplies  required  for  the  per- 
sons employeo,  as  well  as  the  materials,  to  be 
forwarded  with  great  economy  as  well  as  facil- 
ity of  transportation,  and  secure  the  necessar)' 
timber  for  the  construction  of  the  road.     The 
country  for  the  first, eight  hundred  miles  ia 
admirably  adapted  for'  the  purpose,  offering  no 
in\pediments  whatever ;  and  after  this  distance 
such  a  route  will  oOci*  as  to  place  the  whole 
country  on  the  eastern  slopo  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  sub'^ervient  to  its  ui^e  and  support, 
a  portion  of  the  country,  from  the  accounts  of 
those  who  have  visritcd  it,  surpaFsedby  none 
in    fruitfulness    or    climate.      The    passage 
through  the  mountains  is  known  to  be  with- 
out ditficully,  and  the  course  to  the  point  of  its 
destinatlgn  almost  a  direct  line  until  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Columbia  are  reached,  when  a 
short  divergence  brings  it  to  a  terminus  on  the 
waters  of  Puget's  Sound — as  I  before  remark- 
ed.-one  of  the  most  noMe  estuaries  in  the 
world ;  without  a  danger  of  any  kind  to  impede 
navigation,  with  a  surrounding  country  capable 
of  affording  all  kinds  of  supplies,  harbors  with- 
out obstructions  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
a  climajte  unsurpassed  in  salubrity." 

BTaving  thus  ascertained  which  route  is 
to  be  preferred,  If  a  land  route  is  attempted 
at  all,  it  remains  next  to  lay  before  the 
reader  in  the  least  possible  compass,  the 
arguments  offered  against  attempting  a 
communication  with  China  or  the  Pacific 
generally,  by  any  routes  across  the  Isth- 
mus. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  ha3  communicated  to  that  paper 
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of  June  5t]i,  1849,  infbnnatioxl  in  r^ard 
to  the  route  by  which  a  railroad  from 
Memphis  would  be  taken  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  harbor  of  San  Diego.     He 
tells  ns  that  Lieutenant  Beall,  who  has 
trarelled  the  several  overland  routes,  de- 
seribesthe  Gila  River  route  as  impractica- 
ble for  a  railroad ;  that  a  railroad  along 
the  summits  of  the  Palisades  on  the  high- 
lank  of  the  Hudson,  passing  the  ineqoali- 
ties  by  bridges,  would-be  more  feasible 
thao  a  railway  down  the  valley   of  the 
Oila.    This  river  flows  for  miles  through 
deep  and  narrow  channels   or  canones. 
Precipitous  cliffs  overhang  its  waters,  and 
the  rocks  form  a  chain  of  peaks  And  pre* 
cipices  along  its  entire  length.  ^  We  may, 
therefore^  conclude  with  certainty  that  a 
road  passing  through  Santa  Fe,  to  the 
Pacific  will. never  be  attempted..   Mem- 
phis  will   consequently    be    no    longer 
thought  of  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
mm  trunk  of  the  Pacific  raihroad,  though 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the  event 
of  the  completion  of,  the  main  trunk  from 
Lake  Miclngan,    branches  will   be  con- 
structed to  unite  with  it  both  from  Mem- 
phis and  from  St.  Louis. 

But  of  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  northern  route  across  the  continent 
(rom  Michigan  to  Paget  Sound,  none  are 
more  satisfactory  than  those  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  distances ;  for  if  any 
person  interested  in  the  inquiry  will  take 
ui  artificial  globe,  and  measure  with  a 
string  or  a  pair  of  compasses,  making 
(bort  steps,  the  various-  distances  from 
the  British  Channel  to  Canton^  he  will 
find  that  by  the  overland  route  from  New 
Vork,  or  Boston,  to  Puget  Sound  across  the 
Continent,  the  distance  to  be  passed  over 
B>  dh-ect  travel,  is  some  2000  miles  less 
than  the  voyage,  either  by  the  Cape  6i 
6^x)d  Hope,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
Cape  Horn,  or  the  Mediterranean. 

The  calculations  of  Professor  Wittish, 
of  London  University,  which  were  made 
tor  a  proposed  canal  at  Nicaragua,  give 
^  distance  from  England  to  Vaipa* 
"•dso,  via  Cape  Horn,  at  9400  nules, 
117  days  of  ordinary  sailing;  but  the 
iiistance  from  England  to  Valparaiso  by 
'^.  proposed  canal  at  Nicaragua,  would 
^  442  miles  less,  and  1 1  days  sooner  in 
onsequence  of  a  more  favorable  naviga- 
^.    A  route  across  Panama  wovld  be 


300  miles  nearer  still ;  but  this  differ- 
ence of  time  and  of  distance  would  not 
pay  the  expense  of  the  delay,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  cargo,  the  land  or  canal  carnage 
across  the  Isthmus,  the  employment  of 
another  set  of  vessels  on  the  Pacific  side, 
and  tlie  division  of  the  profits  of  the 
voyage  in  consequence  between  carriers  by 
land  and  two  different  carriers  by  water. 
To  this,  add  that  in  consequence  of  a  more 
favorab]e  trade  winds  and  currents,  the 
homeward  voyage  by  Capo  Horn*  would 
be  168  miles  nearer  than  that  by  the 
Isthmus.  ' 

If  these  calculations  are*  to  be  trusted 
British  commerce  will  always  prefer  the 
Cape  route  ^o  Valparaiso.  Again,  by  the 
computations  of  Professor  Wittish,  the 
distance  from  Sydney  in  New  Holland  to 
Englandi  via*  Cape  Horn,  with  favohible 
sailing  is  18,830. miles ;  time  136  days; 
whereas  by  a  canal  at  Nicaragua  it  is 
15,848  miles;  time  138  days,  the  sailing 
being  more  favorable ;  to  which  must  be 
added  transportation  dues,  the  breaking 
up  of  cargoes,  the  employment. of  another 
set  of  vessels,  and  the  consequent  division 
of  pro6ts  among  several  hands. 

Let  us  now  examine  Professor  Wittish*s 
calculations  of  distance  from  England  to 
Singapore  in  Hindoostan,  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  with  .favorable  winds.  Com- 
paring these  with  the  same  voyage,  via  the 
canal  at  Nicaragua,  also  during  favorable 
winds,  the  first  is  13,350,  the  second 
b  17,738  miles;  the  time  of  the  first  is 
128,  and  of  the  second  131  days.  These 
differences  against  the  route  by  the  pro- 
posed- canal,  with  the  tolls  and  the  ex- 
penses of  transshipment  <&c.,  make  it 
almost  certain-  that  English  commerce 
will  always  make  the  voyage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  this,  add 
also,  that  the  homeward  voyage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  17  days  less  than 
the  outward  voya^. 

We  are  next  to  examine  the  comparison 
of  routes  from  China  to  England,  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  favorable  sail- 
ing. The  voyi^  from  Cliina  to  England 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  13,370 
miles;  favorable  time  107  days.  From 
China  to  England  by  the  Isthmus  canal, 
favorable  sailing  15,667  miles;  time  129 
days.  A  difference  of  2228  miles,  and 
22  days  against  the  Isthmus  route*  with 
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the  additional  drawbacks  of  tolls,  trans- 
shipment, c&c.  These  differences  tum^  and 
must  always  turn,  the  stream  of  English 
commerce  with  China  upon  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  hope,  until  some  shorter 
and  less  expensive  route  can  be  found, 
than  any  of  the  proposed  railways  or 
canals  across  the  narrow  space  between 
the  two  American  continents. 

Another  objection  more  fatal  than  any 
of  those  stated,  lies  in  the  deterioration 
of  transported  goods  by  the  damp  and 
hot  atmosphere  of  the  tropics/  Even  the 
teas  and  silks  of  China  would  be  ma- 
terially injured  by  a  detention  in  the  lahd 
carriage  across  the  Isthmus, whilefbr  bread- 
stuffs  and  bther  perishable  commodities, 
the  transportation  by  that  route  will  ,be 
so  difficult  as  to  preclude  all  -hopes  of  a 
regular  commerce.  The  effects  of  climate 
upon  commodities  are  a  great  element  in 
all  the  calculations^  of  commence,  and  in 
the  present  instance  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  Jill. 

Should  a  railroad  be  made  across  the 
Isthmus,  it  must  depend  for  its  support 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  Pacifie  shores 
with  the  Atlantic  shores  of  both  the 
continents,  and  will  never  become  the 
channel  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  with 
x\sia.  Although,  therefoi'e,  it  may  be  an 
enterprise  of  the  prreatest  importance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  northern  route;  to  those 
of  northern  California  and  Oregon,  its 
advanti^ges  fall  «o  far  behind  th6se  which 
must  follow  the  proposed  route  from 
Michigan,  we  do  not  feel  obliged  to  dwisll 
upon  them  at  present.  .  A  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  conseciuenoes  to  be  looked 
for,  from  the  opening  of  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  Pacific  across  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent,  and  we 
have  done. 

The  first  effects  of  the  enterprise  would 
be  seen  in  the  conversion  of  a  long  strip  of 
forest  and  prairie,  stretching  from  the  foot 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  wilderness  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  into  a  populous  and 
cultivated  region,  held  by  tillers  of  the 
soil.  And  in  this  connection,  we  may 
add,  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the 
road  may  be  so  ordered  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
tual settler  as  to  defend  him  against  specula- 
tors and  monopolists,  and,  if  that  is  deemed 
best,  to  protect  him  against  the  ultimate 


severities  of  the  law.  The  new  settle- 
ments will  be  in  constant  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  Union,  by  the  grand 
routes  of  railroads  diverging  toward  every 

{)art,<and  by  the  steam  naviga^n  of  th« 
akes.  Every  particle  of  corn,  or  other 
products,  not  required  for  consumption  on 
the  spot,  can  be  instantly  exchanged  for 
eastern  manufactures,  or  for  southern  pro- 
ducts, by  the  way,  either  of  the  lakes, 
or  the  Mississippi.  By  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  coal-bearing  regions,  sup- 
plies of  coal  can  be  furnished  lor  the  fuel 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^  prairies,  which 
are  now  uninhabited  from  the  wknt  of  that 
commodity. 

A  rapid  advi^nce  of  populatioa  will 
s^oon  carry  the  road  over,  the  prairies,  and 
the  consequent  advances  in  the  price 
of  lands  along  the  route  will  furnish 
abundant  means  for  bridging  the  Colum- 
bia at  Wallawalla,  and  thence  by  easy 
grades  completing  the  connection  wiUx 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Pacific.  The  instant 
of  the  completion  of  the  road  would  be 
the  epochal  moment  of  a  grand  movement 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  .  A  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels  would  be  found  assem- 
bled at  the  terminus,  and  a  transfer,  or 
perhaps  a  barter  would  commence  at  that 
poini,  in  which  every  species  of  commodi- 
ty of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  would 
find  its  equivalent  in  some  other.  The 
gold  or  California,  the  nlanufaotures  of 
New  England,  and  the  finer  and  more 
costly  products  of  France  and  Great 
Britain^;  the  sugars  and  other  products  of 
the  South,  the  com  of  Wisconsin,  Canada* 
and  all  the  lake  countries,  the  iron  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  furs  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  teas  and  silks,  and  all  other  pro- 
ducts of  China,  all  would  meet  at  the 
grand  terminus  of  the  world's  road.  Here 
the  vairious  A^tic  commodities  would  be 
placed  in  csirs  which  would  convey  them  to 
every  point  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Here  too, 
cargoes  would  be  assorted  for  South  Sea 
and  South  American  commerce.  At  this 
point,  which  would  become  the  caravan- 
serai of  the  continent,  the  half-way  house 
between  Asia  and  America,  a  grand  com- 
mercial city  would  soon  arise,  the  capital 
of  the  Pacific  States  and  the  civilizer  and 
merchant  of  the  East. 

But  in  dwelling  upon  the  disadvantages 
of  other  routes,  sufficient,  indeed,  without 
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farther  bqoiry  to  put  them  out  of  compe- 
tition with  the  present  one,  we  had  nearly 
forgotten  to  mention  the  great  saving  of 
disiance  and  time,  hy  the  route  advocated 
hj  Mr.  Whitney.  The  distance  from  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Puget  Sound, 
with  all  the  windings  of  the  emigrant 
route,  ia  about  2,195  miles. 


From  Paget  Soood  to  Japan,  is  4000  miles. 

"  Shangai  (China,)  5400     ** 

••  AustimliA,  6000      *» 

*  &]gapore(Iiidia,)7660      ** 

Add  frona.  New  Yqrk  to  Prairie  du  Chien^ 
where  the  railroad  ipould  cross  the  Missis- 
sippi, 1,141  miles,  and  from  New- York  to 
Liverpool  3,000  miles,  and  we  have  a 
distance,  by  the  contemplated  .grand 
northern  route,  of  9,541  nodes  only  from 
Shangai,  m  China,  the  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Ghood  Hope  bein^  13,830  miles;  a 
difference  of  3,789  miles  in  favor  of  the 
transcontinental  route  to  China  ;,a  differ- 
ence which»  combined  with  cheftpness 
and  rapidity  of   transportation,   ana  the 


advantages  of  a  temperate  climate,  would 
turn  the  entire  stream  of  Asio-European 
commerce  across  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Packages  for  China,  made  up 
for  liie  convenience  of  railroad  transport- 
ation, would  be  ^carried  across  the  con- 
tinent in  8  days ;  and  to  China  by  steam, 
in  25  days,  which,  with  14  days  transport 
from  England  to  America,  makes  47  days 
from  England  to  China  .with  merchan- 
dise; whereas,  at  present,  a  favorable 
voyage  requires  107  days.  Saving  more 
than  half  the  time,  sending  his  goods 
through  a  temperate  climate,  and  escap- 
ing the  dangers  of  a  voyage  about  the 
stormy  Capes,  the  English  trader  would 
not  hesitate  in  his  choice  between  the 
two  routes.  To  this  country  would  ac- 
chie  the  double  profit  ~of  merchandise 
conveyed  to  an4  brought  from  China.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Whitney ;  its  boldness,  feasi- 
bility, simplicity,  and  economy,  must 
commend  it  to  universal  favor. 


/   • 
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TRADE    WITH    THE    BRITISH    PROVINCES.* 


Wers  free  traie  extended'  indiscrimi- 
nately all  over  the  world,  its  effects  Avould 
be  to  generalize  and  chissify  the  products 
of  labor;  and  to  confine  swch  products  to 
such  climates  and  countries  as  soil  and 
circumstaiices  alone  would  direct ;  whilst 
the  products  of  arts  and  manufactures 
would  likewise  be '  confined  to  that  spot 
where,  from  arbitrary  causes,  the  price  of 
labor  was  the  lowest.  The  commercial 
policy  of  Ervgland,  for*  nfjore  thtin  two 
hundred  yeai-s,  sets  an  example  for  pro- 
tection to  home  industry,  whose  unbound- 
ed results  and  most  extraordinar)'  success 
establishes  a  precedent  for  national  po- 
licy in  all  time  to  come,  to  all  nations 
desiring  to  become  a  producing  people. 
Nor  b  her  present  policy  with  reference 
to  free  trade  less  an  example  of  able  states- 
manship than  her  former  course  of  pro- 
tection. 

Self-preservation  suggests  now  that  the 
bane  should  be  made  the  antidote.  Eng- 
land, by  a  long  course  of  protection  to 
home  labor,  has  so  advanced  the  arts  and 
organized  manufactures,  within  her  own 
kingdom,  that  having  raised  herself  to  the 
position  of  the  workshop  and  banking. 
Iiouse  of  Christendom,  and .  from  home 
competition  sent  her  workmen  and  manu- 
facturers abroad  over  the  civilized  globe 
to  scatter  her  arts  among  other-  nations, 
cultivating  similar  plants  in  otlier  soils,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  stifle  the  growth 
of  her  own  ;  now  demands  that  the  sluices 
of  commerce  shall  be  opened  to  her,  that 
she  may  trade  with  all  the  world  free  of 
charge,  and  that  all  the  world  may  trade 
with  her  on  the  same  terms.  Happy 
course  of  international  policy  for  hersMf,  if 
she  could  effect  it  now.;  better  calculated 
to  advance  her.  personal  aggrandizement 
than  any  political  act  of  former  times,  but 
sure   to  ruin   those  who    cannot  work   so 


cheap,  and  have  not  the  same  skiU  in  mnnu" 
factures  as  herself. 

Whilst  as  many  days*  mamial  labor  are 
required  in  the  United  States  to  convert  a 
given  quanity  of  iron  ore  into  bars  or  pigs 
as  it  takes  in  England,  and  the  English 
operative  is  satisfied  with  his  shilling  and 
a  half  sterling,  whilst  the  sanle  man'  can 
demand  and  receivfe  his  one  and  a  quarter 
dollars  in  the  United  States,  protection 
must  be  extended  to  American  manufac- 
tures or  we  must  abandon  them.^  When 
the  time  arrives  -that  we  too  can  produce 
As  cheap  and  cheaper  than  any  other  peo- 

§le,  then  will  it  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
tates  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Eng- 
land, and  open,  our  trade  to  the  world. 
Rapid  as  has  been  the  growth  of  States  in 
this  Union,  none  now  livmg  may  reasonably 
expect  to  see  that  day.  Speedy  as  the 
population  has  increased,  our  domain  is  too 
extensive  for  competition  to  reduce  wages 
to  the  standard  of  Europe  for  ages  to 
come. 

Bui  the  eirtension  of  reciprocal  trade  to 
the  British  provinces,  bn  our  eastern  fron- 
tier, is  not  a  free  trade  measure  in  that 
light  that  is  hostile  to  the  vital  principle 
of  protection,  but  a  mere  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  commerce  to  include  a  tenth 
more  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  born  on 
the  samii  soil,  of  a  common  ancestry,  pos- 
sessing a  common  language,  customs  and 
laws,  and  worshipping  God  in  the  same 
way  as  ourselves ! 

Ever  since  our  own  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  have  reached  a  position  that 
enables  them  to  compete  with  England,  the 
British  provinces  have  been  our  customers. 
There  are  many  articles  now  made  in  the 
United  States  that  suit  colonial  consump- 
tion better  than  English,  and  were  the  duties 
removed,  nearly  the  entire  trade  would 
•fall  into  the  hands  of  our  manufacturers. 


*  Our  Mercantile  Connection  considered  in  reference  to  its  eflTect  on  Home  Industry,  together 
with  urguments  agaifist  Annexation.  By  Georoe  W.  Potter,  author  of  the  Blue  Nose  Letters^  In- 
stitutions of  New  York,  Ac. 
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Screw  augers  8c  4c.  Go.  8c  10c  per  qr.  inclL 
Pod  augers  7c  to  10c  per  qr.  inch. 

'  Almost  cveiy  article  named  m  the  above 
list  are  superior  in  miality  to  English 
manufactures  for  durability  and  workman- 
ship. The  form  and  finish  of  American 
made  shovels,  spades,  and  hoes  is  preferred 
in  this  country,  and  were  the  protective  duty 
on  foreign  made  entirely  removed,  the}'' 
would  still  continue  to  iind  a  market  at 
home  alonsjside  of  their  Ensrhsh  rival  on 
account  of  their  intrinsio  merits.  Scythes 
and  sickles  of  Ameiicnn  make  have  for 
years  superseded  in  this  country  the  sale 
of  the  article  made  in  England,  and  known 
as  Griffin's  New  England  pattern.  The 
American  dooNlock  is  nn  improvement  in 
every  respect  on  the  Efiglish  lock,  especi- 
ally th.e  •  artide  coratnonly  called  the 
Scotch  knob  lock.-  It  is  simplified  in  its 
internal  arrangement,  and  therefore  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  article 
called  "mineral  knob;?,"  for  locks,  is  an 
American  invention  ;  its  material  is  com- 
mon clay,  tje  same  thJit  potter's  ware  is 
made  of.  It  is  glazed  and  'hardened  by 
heat,  and  for  convenience  makes  a  better 
door  knob  than  metal  of  any  kind,  par- 
ticularly brass ;  as  a  finish  it  is  preferred  to 
brass  knobs.  The  American  padlock  is 
an  article  different  in  form,  and  more  con- 
venient for  use  than  English.  Similar  re- 
marks will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
chest-lock.  The  American  auger  and 
chisel  is  better  ia  temper  than  the  Scotch, 
and  warranted. 

The  steel  u^ed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
United  States  for  all  kinds  of  edore  tools,  is 
English  cast  steel.  The  consumption  of 
this  article  reaches  annually  in  the  United 
States  to  between  live  and  six  hundred 
tons,  th^bulk  of  which  is  used  in  edge 
tools.  The  consumption  of  English  cast 
steel  is  more  general  in  the  United  States 
than  it  is  in  England,  and  accounts  at 
once  for  the  superiority  of  American  manu- 
factures over  English.  One  peculiarity 
besides,  which*  renders  American  tools 
more  advantageous  for  use  than  English 
is,  that  they  are  warranted^  and  can  be  re- 
turned and  replaced  when  they  are  defec- 
tive. 

,  The  largest  portion  of  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick  is  still  in  a  wilderness  state. 
Soon  as  a  better  order  of  things  is  begun 


These  articles  are,  all  descriptions  of  iron- 
moDgery,  suited  for  building,  such  as  nails, 
screws,  locks,  bolts,  hinges,  &o. ;  to  these 
may  be  added  the  coarser  varieties  of 
edge  tools,  such  as  axes,  saws,  <&c.,  con- 
nected with  tho  cutting  and  manufacture 
of  lumber.  Mechanical  tools  of  all  kinds 
of  American  make  are  preferred  to  Eng- 
lish in  the  British  provinces ;  their  con- 
sumption in  a  young  country  is  immense, 
and  would  increase  in  a  fourfold  degree 
when  once  again  a  revival  of  business  gave 
new  life  to  industrial  pursuits. 

The  variety  of  articles  required  also 
in  the  immense  fisheries  df  Newfound- 
land, Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay*  of 
Fundy,  such  as  fish-tackle,  lines,  fisher- 
mens'  clothes,  &c.,  would  furnish  a  new 
outlet  to  consunaption  for  various  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States.  The  quati- 
tity  of  ship-bread  *  used  by  the  fishermen 
in  these  waters  is  immense;  the  New- 
foundland trade  is  supposed  to  require  bread 
alone  for  upwards  of  six  thousand  sail  of 
fishing  vessels,  with  an  average  number  of 
?ix  persons.  It  is  probable  that  the  fi:?h- 
ermen  in  the  other  waters  are  fully  equal 
to  four  thousand,  so  that  sixty  thousand 
fishermen  could  be  supplied  with  ship- 
bread  from  the  United  States,  the  most  of 
which  is  now  supplied  from  Europe. 

The  population  of  British  America  is 
estimated  at  about  two  millions,  or  with- 
in five  hundred  thousand  of  these  United 
States  in  1775  when  they  declared  their 
mdependence. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  the  prices 
at  which  many  leading  articles  are  sold  in 
the  United  States,  of  American  manufac- , 
ture,  that  are  required  in  the  British  prov- 
inces : 


iron  shovels  per  doz. 

.  $4  50  to  18  00 

Steel  shovels 

•( 

.    6  50  to  10  Of) 

Iroa  spades 

u 

.    4  50  to    8  00 

Steel  spades 

t( 

.     6  00  to  12  00 

Steel  hoea 

l( 

.    2  25  to     8  00 

Iroo  hoes 

IC 

.     X  50  to     8  00 

Scythes 

« 

.    6' 00  to  12  00 

Sickles 

M 

.    4  25 

Hay  rakes 

u 

.     1  25  to     2  50 

Door-locks  with  mineral 

or 

brass  knobs 

u 

.    7  00  to  12  00 

Pad-lock?,  iron 

• 

.    3  00  to    5  00 

Fad-lockii,  brass 

.     6  00 

Chestrlocks 

• 

.    0  50  to     3  50 

Steel  chisels 

u       • 

.     3  00  to     8  00 

Hazid-saw3 

• 

.    7  00  to  12  00 

Carpenters*  hammers 

.    2  00  to    7  00 
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there,  and  proper  facilities  are  afforded  to 
emigration >  a  portion  of  the  yearly  subsi- 
dies of  European  population  that  now  find 
their  way  exclusively  to  the  United  States 
would  settle  in  the  British  provinces; 
whilst  the  natural  growth  itself  in  so  fine 
and  vigorous  a  climate  causes  increase  in 
population  to  be  large.  The  geographical 
extent  of  all  the  British  provinces  is  larger 
than  the  thirteen  original  States,  whilst 
their  population  in  1849  is  four-fifths  of 
what  this  country  was  when  independence 
was  declared  in  1776. 

These  statements  are  calculated  to  show 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  what  the 
advantages  of  a  commercial  union,  are  with 
the  British  provinces  at  present,  and  what 
they  are  in  prospect.  The'  question  of 
annexation  is  improbable  and  undesirable, 
for  reasons  that  it  will  not  take  long  to 
explain.  First,  then  it  is  improbable,  be- 
cause that  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  in  the  provinces  is  not  pre- 
pared for  and  do  not  desire  the  <^hange ; 
no  pohtical  change  would  be  desirable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Administration  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  wishes  of  both 
parties  did  not  co-operate  to  the  fulf. 
Second,  the  interest  of  British  America 
demands  every  way,  that  when  she  throws 
off  her  connection  with  the  toother  country 
she  should  govern  herself.  A  cheap, 
practical  form  of  government  administered 
by  native  statesmen,  who,  beinc^  bred  and 
bom  "  at  home,"  are  identified  with,  and 
both  understand  and  feel  the  best  interests 
of  their  country,  is  so  preferable  to  a  set 
of  exotics  as  lo  be  duly  appreciated  by 
none  except  those  who,  like  myself,  have^ 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  both. 

History  has  made  the  subject  of  na- 
tional growth  familiar  to'  the  minds,  of 
every  American  citizen  of  intelligence. 
Yet,  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with  this 
highly  important  question  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  lines.  By 
the  last  general  census  of  the  United 
States,  the  population  of  that  portion  of 
the  Union  that  constituted  the  thirteen  old 
States,  and  the  expense  of  governing  them, 
stands  thus : 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
YermoDi  , 

Massachusetts  . 


Fopvlatioii. 
501,793 
264,674 
291,948 
787,699 


Ezpenditnra. 

^818,712 

50,000 

90,000 

445,746 


Rhods  Islimd   . 
Ooimeeticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania    . 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Yii^ginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia    . 


PopnlfttloB. 
.  108,880 
.  809,978 
.  3,428,921 
.  878,806 
.  1,724,088 
. .  78,086 
.  469,282 
.  1,289,792 
.  758,419 
.  694,898 
.    691,892 

10,687,400 


ExpenilitBm. 

87,707 

80,000 

918,726 

78,604 

687,447 

not  giv«D. 

259,468 

660,487 

107456 

806,620 

186,796 


The  population  of  these  States  in  1776 
was  estimated  at  twq  and  a  half  millions — 
thus  the  increase  in  sixty-four  years  makes 
the  aggregate  over  four  times  what  it  was 
at  the  beginning,  a  scale  of  increase  inpopu- 
latiod  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
other  age  or  country.  These  remarks,  it 
will  be  observed,  apply  exclusively  to  the 
old  i$tates;  the  new  States  which,  in 
1840,  were  eleven  in  number,  being  such 
as  were  up  to  that  time  admitted  into  the 
Union  between  the  Revolution  and  the 
time  of  takings  the  census,  contained  a 
further  population  of  6,202,169.  Since 
1840,  four  other  new  States  have  been 
added,  whose  population  will  be  told 
with  accuracy  at  the  close  of  the  com> 
ing  year ;  at  present  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

The  population  of  the  four  British  pro- 
vinces, whose  early  settlement  dates  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  was,  in  1776,  less  than 
one  million  of  people,  and  has  only  doubled 
itself  in  the  same  tipae  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  mcrcased  fourfold 
Altiiough  the  British  provinces  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  protective  trade  for 
their  natural  productions  with  the  mother 
country  all  the  time,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  natural  productions  of  the  United 
States,  and  both  have  been  extensive  eon- 
sumers  of  British  goods,  the  provinces  for 
most  of  the  time  under  no  duties  at  all, 
and  latterly  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent., 
the  U.  States  have  for  twenty-five  years  been 
under  a  high  tariff  for  the  protection  of 
home  industry,  ranging  from  15  to  60  per 
cent.  This  strange  disparity  between  the 
two  countries,  the  great  majority  of  whose 
people  is  of  a  common  ancestry,  leads  to 
an  mquiry  into  the  political  economy  of 
the  two  countries ;  but  as  that  matter  is 
too  lengthy  to  be  discussed  now,  and  some- 
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thiDg*  more  remains  to  be  said  in  con- 
nection with  what  has  been  already  ad- 
yanced,  I  shall  leave  it  to  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
British  America  to  govern  herself  in  pre- 
ference to  entering  the  American  Union  : 
that  fact  is  easily  proved.  Under  a  cheap 
form  of  republican  government  the  whole 
expense  of  which,  for  the  four  provinces, 
would  be  ample  if  it  cost  as  much  as  it  now 
costs  to  govetn  the  smallest  province  of  the 
four,  namely,  .New  Brunswick,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  raise  the  scale  of  duties  ; 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  with  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands,  would  be  more 
than  ample.  In  Nova  Scotia  a  new  source 
of  provincial  revenue  would  follow  as  a 
consequence  of  independei^ce.  The  mines 
and  minerals  of  that  country  are  held  under 
tenure  of  a  grant  to  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
by  hb  father,  George  III.,  and  are  at 
present  worked  by  a  Londoa  company  to 
pay  certain  debts  of  that  prince.  The 
withdrawal  of  English  government4n  Nova 
Scotia  would  of  cpurse  destroy  this  grant, 
and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  mines 
would  revert  to  the  country.  One  of  the 
blessings  of  free  institutions  is,  that  it 
eradicates  all  public  burthens  that  are 
heaped  upon  the  country  \  frpm  ulterior 
sources ;  this  blessing  would  be  amply  real- 
ized by  Nova  Scotia  in  the  possession  of 
her  rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  her 
own  right. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  Blue 
Nose  Letters"  puts  this  qucstidn  of  duties 
in  a  proper  light,  as  regards  the  true  in- 
terests of  British  America,  inasmuch  as 
annexation  would  entail  on  them  the  rate 
of  prices  which  has  to  be  sustained  in  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country : 

**  Every  ordinary  family  in  the  country  con- 
•istiog  of  a  bnsband,  wife  and  four  ad  alt  chiU 
dren  in  comfortable  circumstances,  will  con- 
some  of  manufactured  articles  in  a  year^ 

About  8  cwt  weight  of  iron,  at  St.  .  £0  18  0 
-  10  bushels  ofsalt,  at  Sid:  .  .  0  2  11 
Kails,  spikes,  aad  other  implements  of 

iroo 2    0    0 

Articles  of  hardware   .  .10    0 

Woullen  oloths  and  other  woollen  £a- 

briet 10    0    0 

CottoQ  dotiis  and  other  cotton  fabrics  .400 

▼OU   IV.      NO.   I.      NSW  8XaU8. 


Eartheo  ware  and  glass  ware 

Cordage       

Leather  in  harness,  boots,  shoes,  Ac 
Candies  and  soap 


£1  10  0 

1     0  0 

6    0  0 

1  10  0 


SUrling    £27 
Nine  per  cent  premium  and  exchange      5 


0  11 
7    6 


Currency    £32    8    6 

**  Under  your  present  scale  of  duties,  which  I 
believe  is  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  amount 
of  tax  on  those  articles  would  be  16s.  2d.  cur- 
rency, but  under  the  United  Slates  tariff,  which 
it  is  ^afe  to  reckon  at  thirty  per  cent.,  the 
amount  of  tax  Woqid  be  £9  14s.  6c/.  A  city 
family  of  the  same  size  would  consume  more 
in  value,  ahd  tbeir  taxes  would  consequently 
be  more. 

"  The  consumption  of  iron,  copper,  cordage, 
and  sail  cloth,  in  the  buildinef  of  vessels,  is 
about  in  proportion  of  one  to  three  and  a  half; 
thus  a  ship  whose  cost  when  fitted  for  sea 
would  be  £10,500,  would  have  expended  on 
her  in  these  materials  about  £3,000.  Under 
the  American  tariff  the  duty  on  them  would  be 
£900,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the  vessel  a 
fraction  more  than  eight  and, a  half  per  cent,  on 
her  whole  cost.  In  the  present  state  of  your 
import  duties  all  these*  materials  are  free. 

**0n  vessels  navigated  by  steam,  where 
metal  forms  a  much  larrrer  pro|)ortion  of  the 
cost,  the  tax  would  be  greater  still.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  steam-mills,  and  all 
other  manufactories^  where  metallic  machinery 
forms  the  motive  power,  be  the  agent  either 
water  or  steam.  This  thirty  per  cent,  tax 
would  also  a'pply  to  edge  tools,  chains,  and  all 
other  metallic  implements  u&cd  in  lumbering 
and  fishing. 

"  In  the  construction  of  buildi;igs  where  the 
material  used  is  wood,  the  relative  cost  of  naiU, 
locks,  binges,  and  all  other  hardware,  including 
paint  and  oil,  is  ;n  proportion  of  ono  to  eight. 
Thus  an  ordinary  well-built  house  that  cost, 
when  ready  for  occupation,  about  £500,  would 
have  £62  10^.  expended  on  it  in  the  above 
materials.  On  this  sum  your  present  scale  of 
duties  would  levy  a  tax  of  £3  Is.  3d.i  under 
the  United  States  tariff  it  would  amount  to 
£18  16s." 

»  * 

With  regard  to  the  difference  of  expense 
in  goveniments  between  colonies  and  re- 

Sublics,  the  salaries  to  public  officers  in 
Tew  Brunswick  are  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  population 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  people ;  this  is  equal  to  eighty- 
eight  cents  ad  capilam.  By  the  census  of 
1840  the  expense  of  governing  certain  of 
the  United  States  were  as  follows : 
d 
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VermoDt 

CSonneeticat 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Ohio 

Indiana 

TenpooDOo 


PopnI»tloa. 
291,948 
809,978 

2.42S,921 
878.306 

1,619,467 
685,866 
829,210 

6,488,696' 


JBsp«BM  of 

foveniiig. 

90,000 

80,000 

918,726 

78,604 

222,407 

127,627 

184,496 


PrOfiQitkNi 
lo«iidiMBk 

8l  cents. 

28  « 

87  « 

24  « 

16  « 

19  - 

16  *• 


In  proportion  to  any  one  of  the  above 
States,  according  to  population,  tbe  expense 
of  government  in  New  Brunswick  should  not 


much  exceed  forty  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  Were  the  difference  expended 
annually  in  public  improvements,  so  much 
required  in  the  navigation  of  rivers  aad 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  other 
works  of  public  utility,  the  advancement 
of  the  country  in  one  generation  would  b^ 
immense.  Nothing  short,  however,  of  a 
change  of  government,  end-  an  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people,  so  as  to  be  made  sen^ 
sible  of  their  natural  wants,  will  accomplish 
these  stupendous  objects. 


\- 
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[fROV  THB  FRENCH  OF  JULES  SAJ9DSAt7.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

If  it  ever  l^appen  that,  in  passing 
through  Poitiers,  one  of  the  thousand 
petty  accidents  which  go  to  make  up  the 
snm  of  human  existenqe  ohliges  you  to 
sojourn  a  day  in  that  city,  Where,  as  I  will 
suppose,  yon  have  neither  relations,  nor 
friends,  nor  business  interests  to  occupy 
your  time,  you  will  infallibly  be  seized/  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  with  that 
listless  and  profound  ennui,  which  broods 
oyer  the  province  like  an  atmosphere,  and 
which  one  particularly  inhales  at  the 
capital  of  Poilou.  I  knoW  of  no  place  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  ^ave  Bourff^es,  where 
this  invisible  fluid,  a  thousand  tmies  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  mistral,  or  the 
sirocco,  is  so  searching  and  subtle,  and 
where  it  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
invests  and  permeates  one's  whole  being. 
And,  even  at  Bourges,  you  may  conjure 
the  plague  by  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cathedrals  which  t'he  art 
and  faith  of  Catholicbm  has  ever  reared. 
You  may  even  spend  a,  week  Or  more  in 
visiting  objects  worthy  of  your  admira- 
tion— ^to  say  nothing  of  the  palace  of 
Jaques  Coeur,  another  marvel,  where  you 
may,  without  interruption,  meditate  at 
your  leisure  on  the  ingratitude  of  kings. 
And  as  you  pass  along  the  deserted 
streets,  where  the  grass  grows  between 
the  pavements,  and  the  splendid  mansions 
of  the  nobility  seem  sadly  to  have  with- 
drawn themselves  within  the  enclosures  of 
their  silent  courts,  your  lohelinesss  is  very 
soon  relieved  by  a  feeling  of  melancholy, 
not  entirely  without  its  charm.  Bourges 
has  the  poetry  of  the  cloister ;  Poitiers  is 
a  tomb.  If,  therefore — as  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  may  never  be  the  case — some 
malevolent  genius,  or  some  unfortunate 
mishap,  should  ever  compel  you  to  stop 
within  its  sombre  walls,  the  best  thing 


which  can  be  done,  will  be  to  make  haste 
to  get  out.  The  champaign  is  close  at 
hand ;  ancjl  the  surrounding  region,  with- 
out being  picturesque,  has  a  fresh  and 
smiling  aspect.  Go  to  the  banks  of  the 
Clain,  an  inconsiderable  river  to  which 
the  Vienne  yields  the  honor  of  watering 
the  meadows  of  the  chief  place  in  its  de- 
partment, though  not,  however,  on  this  ac- 
count either  turbulent  or  proud.  Equal  in 
its  temper,  and  modest  in  its  attractions,  it 
is  an  honest  stream,  and  flows  quietly  on 
without  apparently  the  least  consciousness 
that  it  passes  at  the  foot  of  a  royal  court, 
or  laves  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  i»  bishop 
and  a  prefect.  If  you  follow  the  path  up 
the  river,  in  the  cour8.e  of  an  hour's  walk 
you  will  discover  a  valley  confined  within 
the  circular  embraee  of  two  hills,  between 
which  the  stream  makes  its  way.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  two  amphitheatres  of  ver- 
dure, rising  in  front  of  each  other,  and 
separated  by  the  river  which  reflects  them 
both.  An  old  bridge,  whose  arches  are 
hung*  with  musses  and  ferns,  is  thrown 
across  between  the  two  banks.  At  this 
place  the  Clain  enlarges  with  a  graceful 
sweep  and  forms  a  beautiful  basin,  smooth 
as  a  mirror,  until,  some  distance  further 
on,  the  crystal  stream  breaks  over  the 
falls,  and  flies  into  a  dewy  dust.  Mean- 
while upon  your  right,  proudly  seated 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  Chateau 
de  La  Seiglicre  looks  down  upon  the 
waving  foliage  of  its  parks,  while  on  your 
left  the  little  castle  of  Vaubert,  half  con- 
cealed behind  a  cluster  of  oaks  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  seems  to  watch  with  an  hum- 
ble and  somewhat  dissatisfied  air  the 
haughty  attitude  of  its  opuleut  neighbor. 
This  corner  of  the  earth  will  please  you ; 
and  if,  perchance,  you  have  ever  heard 
the  drama  of  which  this  peaceful  valley 
was  once  the  theatre,  you  will  experience, 
no  doubt,  in  visiting  it,  something  of  that 
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mysterious  charm  which  is  felt  on  visiting 
places  consecrated  in  history;  perhaps 
you  will  seek  in  its  thick,  green  meadows 
some  almost  obliterated  traces  of  the  past ; 
or,  perhaps,  you  will  wander  about  with 
slow  and  dreamy  steps,  evoking  here  and 
there  its  shades  and  recollections. 

The  only  heir  to  a  name  destined  to 
become  extinct  with  him,  the  last  Marquis 
of  La  Seigliere,  lived  royally  in  his  do- 
mains. He  hunted,  supported  a  great 
retinue,  was  kind  to  his  servants,  and  jeal- 
ous of  his  privileges.  Suddenly  the  earth 
shook,  and  a  low  rumbling  sound  was 
heard,  like  that  of  the  sea  swept  by  th^ 
tempest.  It  was,  the  prelude  of  the  great 
storm  which  was  about  to  shake  the 
world.  The  marquis  Was  neithicr  troubled 
nor  scarcely  mpved  ;  he  was  one  of  those 
unobsen'ant  and  easy  characters  who  care 
little  for  what  is  going  on  around  them, 
and  suffered  himself  to  'be  surprised  .by 
the  revolutionary  waVe,  p&  a  child  by  the 
mounting  tide.  Whether  he  chased  the 
deer  through  his  forests,  or,  with  his 
young  and  beautiful  spouse  seated  by  his 
side  on  the  sumptuous  cushions  of  his 
carriage,  he  rode  at  full  speed  along  the 
shady  and  well  gravelled  ways  of  his 
pleasure-grounds ;  whether  he  entertained 
at  his  loaded  table  the  aristocracy  of  the 
neighborhood,  or,  from  the  height  of  his 
balcony,  cast  a  look  of  pride  over  his 
wheat  fields,  his  forests,  his  meadows, 
his  farm-houses,  and  his  herds;  from 
whatever  point  of  view  he  looked  upon 
the  political  and  social  question,  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things  seemed  to  him  so 
firmly  established,  and  so  perfectly  con- 
stituted, that  neither  their  permanency, 
nor  their  perfection  could  admit  of 
serious  doubt.  ^Nevertheless,  not  so 
much  from  pri^dence  as  frpm  ton,  he 
joined  the  first  emigration,  if  that 
may  be  called  an  emigration,  which  was 
rather  an  agreeable  promenade,  or  a 
fashionable  absenteeism.  The.  shower 
would  soon  be  over,  and  the  heavens 
would  have  time  to  clear  up.  But  the 
shower  did  not  so  soon  pass  away.  On 
the  contrary,  it  grew  into  a  fearful  tem- 
pest, and  the  skies,  far  from  lightening  up, 
were  charged  with  fiery  clouds,  through 
which  flashed  the  lightning  and  murmured 
the  thunder.  The  marquis  began  to  sus- 
pect that  matters  might  come  to  a  more 


dangerous  pass  than  he  had  at  first  imag- 
ined. He  returned  precipitately  to 
France,  hastily  collected  what  he  could 
realize  from  his  immense  fortune,  and  re- 
joined his  wife,  who  awaited  him  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  They  retired  to 
a  small  town  in  Germany,  installed  them- 
selves in  an  unpretending  cottage,  and 
lived  with  becoming  modesty ;  the  mar- 
chioness, all  grace,  resignation  and  beauty ; 
the  marquis,  all  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  future,  until  one  day,  like  successive 
thunderclap*,  he  received  the  astounding 
neVvs,  that  a  hanxiful  of  half-starved  and 
ragged  vagabonds  had  beaten  the  army  of 
the  good  old  cause,  and  that  one'  of  his 
tenants,  John  Stamply,  had  purchased 
and  held  in  possession,  under  a  good  and 
legal  title,  the  park  and  the  castle  of  La 
Seigliere. 

So  long  as  the  Staraplys  ismd  the  La 
Seiglieres  had  existed,  ther$  had  always 
been  a  Stamply. in  the  service  of  the  latter, 
so  that,  in  point  of  .  antiquity,  the  two 
families  were  on  a  par-.  The  Stamplys 
belonged  to  that  race  of  faithful  and  de- 
voted servants  of  which  the  last  vestige 
disappeared  with  thq  fall  of  the.  great 
seigniorial  proprietors.  From  simple  game- 
keepers, which  they  were  at  first  from 
father  to  son,  the  Stamplys  became 
farmers ;  and,  littl^  by  little,  by  dint  of 
industry  and  economy,  and  the  bounty  of 
their  masters,  had  succeeded  in  collecting 
together  some  little  property  which  they 
could  call  their  own.  How  much,  pre- 
cisely, their  fortune  amounted  to  was  not 
known  among  their  neighbors ;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  universally  concede4  that 
they  were  better  off  than  they  were  will- 
ing to  acknowledge ;  so  no  one  was  sur- 
prised when,  after  the  National  Convention 
had  confiscated  the  property  o/  the  emi- 
grants, and  the  cattle  of  La  Seigli6re 
and  its  appul'tenances  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  fanner  John  was  found  to 
be  the  successful  competitor.  But  Stamply 
continued  to  live  on  his  farm  as  aforetime, 
and  was  no  whit  less  mdustrious  or  more 
pretending  than  before.  Quietly,  and 
piece  by  piece,  he  purchased  at  a  low 
price  the  lands  already  sold,  or  remaining 
under  sequestration,  and  at  length,  by  the 
yearly  acquisition  of  some  new  fraction, 
brought  the  old  domain  of  his  masters  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  proprietor.     France 
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now  began  to  breathe ;  a  calm  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  revolutionary  storm.  One 
fine  morning  our  republican  marquis, 
feeling  himself  disposed  to  improve  his 
accommodations,  put  his  wife  and  little 
son  into  a  two- wheeled  osier  cabriolet, 
hb  only  pleasure  ^rriage,  and  seating 
himself  in  front,  with  reins  in  one  hand 
and  whip  in  the  other,  started  ofif  to  take 
possession  of  the  castle^  the  capital  of  his 
little  kingdom. 

Bat  this  entrance  was  less  triumphant 
and  less  joyous  than  one  might  at  first 
suppose.  In  traversing  the  spacious 
apartments  upon  which  desolation  had 
placed  its  sombre  mark  beneath  the  vaulted 
ceilings,  over  the  inlaid  floors,  and  between 
the  richly  panelled  walls,  where  every- 
thing seemed  to  speak  of  the  departed 
inmates,  the  farmer's  wife,  who  had  lione 
of  the  ambition  of  her  husband,  was. 
angularly  troubled,  and  when  she  found 
herself  in  presence  of  the  portrait  of  the 
marchioness,  which  she  at  once  recognized 
by  its  look  of  mildness  and  its  fresh  and 
gracious  smile,  the  good  woman  could  .no 
longer  restrain  herself.  Even  Stamply 
himself  experienced  an  emotion  which  he 
could  not  conceal. 

"  John,"  said  his  wife,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  we  must  not  stay  here.  We  never 
•hoold  take  any  comfort  if  we  did.  I  am 
almost  sorry  for  our  good  fortune  when  I 
think  bow  the  marchioness  may  be  in  want. 
I  am  afraid,  though  honestly  obtained,  it 
will  prove  a  source  of  trouble  to  us. 
Don*t  these  portraits  seem  to  frown  and 
look  as  if  they  were  going  to  spoak  to  us  ? 
Come,  let  us  go  back.  This  castle  was 
never  built  for  us.  We  could  never  sleep 
soundly  in  it ;  and,  John,''  she  continued 
with  emphasis,  "  it  is  too  much  that  we 
should  live  in  abundance  while  one  of  the 
family  of  La  Scigliere  is  in  want.  Come, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  farm.  It  is  there 
that  your  father  died,  there  our  boy  was 
bom,  and  there  we  have  lived  happily 
together.  Let  us  continue  in  our  simple 
life  ;  honest  people  will  like  us  the  better, 
the  envious  will  respect  us,  and  God,  as 
he  beholds  how  modestly  we  enjoy  our 
riches,  will  smile  upon  us,  and  bless  our 
fields  and  our  child." 

Thus  spoke  the  wife  of  Stamply.  She 
had  a  noble  heart,  and  though  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  an  early  education, 


she  was  a  woman  of  excellent  sense  and 
sound  judgment.  Perceiving  that  he 
listened  wiih  a  somewhat  hesitating  air, 
and  appeared  about  U)  yield,  she  redoubled 
her  solicitations,  but  Stamply  soon  got  the 
better  of  his  feelings,  and  stifled  every 
symptom  of  disposition  to  relent.  He 
had  received  some  instruction  in  his  early 
days,  and  was  indoctrinated  to  some  extent 
wiih  the  new  ideas  of  the  time ;  and, 
although  he  still  entertained  towards  the 
marquis  and  the  marchioness  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  even  of  gratitude,  yet,  as  by 
degrees  his  property  accumulated,  avarice 
gained  the  ascendant'.  Besides  he  had  a 
son,  and  children  are  ever  a  marvellous 
pretext  for  cloaking  selfishness,  and  legiti- 
mizing the  abuse  of  personal  interest. 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,"  said  he,  in  his 
turn,  "  but  a  castle  is  made  for  hibi  who 
owns  it,  and  I  did  not  buy  this  to  quarter 
our  sheep  and  cattle  in.  If  our  masters  have 
quit  the  country  it  is  not  our  fault.  We 
have  not  outlawed  them  and  confiscated 
their  property.  The  property  is  ours 
by  a  good  title,  we  have  bought  it  of 
the  nation,  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
our  industry.  There  ar(j  no  longer  any 
masters ;  all  titles  are  abolished,  all  French- 
men are  equal  ^nd  free,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  a  Stamply  may  not  sleep  here 
just  as  well  and  just  as  properly  as  a 
La  Seigliorp. 

"Tut,  tut,  John,"  returned, his  wife; 
"  respect  the  unfortunate  !  Don't  outrage 
the  memory  of  a  family  which  has  been 
the  support  of  yours  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

"  I  outrage  nobody,"  answered  Stam- 
ply,' somewhat  confused.  "I  only  say 
that  if  we  should  continue  to  live  at  the 
farm  it  would  not  alter  the  case ;  I  do 
not  see  as  anybody  or  anything  would  be 
the  gainer  by  it,  except  these  rats.  We 
aie  only  peasants,  it  is  true  ;  our  education 
and  position  might  not  exactly  accord, 
I  agree ;  but  this  is  our  misfortune,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  lest  our  son 
suffer  in  like  manner  ;  it  is  our  duty  so  to 
train  him  up  that  he  may  be  fil  for  the 
station  to  which  our  fortune  will  permit 
him  to  aspire.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see 
the  little  rogue  of  a  Bernard  with  a  sword 
by  his  side  and  golden  epaulettes  upon 
his  shoulders  ?  And  as  for  yourself,  I 
should  like  to  know  why  you  may  not,  as 
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well  as  the  Marchioness  of  La  Seiglidre, 
be  the  joy  of  this  domain  and  the  orna- 
ment of  this  castle  ?'* 

"  Bernard  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
not  having  been  brought  up  in  a  palace, 
and  the  marchioness  in  abandoning  her 
house  has  not  abandoned  wiih  it  the  secret 
charms  of  her  grace  and  beauty,"  replied 
the  dame,  with  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
head  which  indicated  both  her  impatience, 
and  her  entire  confidence  that  her  hus- 
band's arguments  were  completely  refuted. 
•*You  see,  Stamply,  these  people  pos- 
sessed something  which  we  shall  always 
want ;  we  may  get  their  property,  but 
that  something  they  will  not  leave,  and 
we  cannot  get." 

"  Well,  we  can  g^t  along  without  it. 
Let  them  have  it,  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
All  is,  we  are  in  our  own  house,  and  shall 
stay  here/' 

Stamply  was  a  man  who,  in  his' own  af- 
fairs, had  his  own  way.  The  question  in 
dispute  was,  therefore,  after  this  emphatic 
declaration,  definitively  settled.  It  was 
now  near  spring,  of  one  of  the  first  years 
of  this  century.  Bernard  was  about  eight 
years  old — a  "boy  of  a  free  and  generous 
nature,  but  noisy,  frolicksome  and  ungov- 
ernable ;  not  very  studious,  of  peaceful  re- 
lations with  his  fellows,  and .  not  unfre- 
quently  coming  home  to  his  parents  with 
a  dilapidated  jacket,  or  a  damaged  visage. 
Stamply  at  oiiice  began  the  training  of  his 
promising  son  with  the  services  of  a  tutor, 
and  leaving  to  him  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion, he  disposed  himself  for  the  unosten- 
tatious and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the 
fortune  which  industry  and  the  course  of 
events  had  placed  in  his  hands.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  determined  that  his  re- 
maining years  were  to  be  filled,  almost 
without  interruption,  with  disappointment 
and  sorrow. 

At  first,  young  Stamply  was  exceedingly 
rebellious,  and  stoutly  resisted  all  the  prof- 
fered advantages  which  his  tutor  set  forth. 
Not  that  he  lacked  in  int^elligence  or  apti- 
tude ;  but  he  possessed  an  uncontrollable 
spirit,  in  which  the  turbulent  instincts 
either  stifled  or  counteracted  all  others. 
He  exhausted  successively  the  patience  of 
three  teachers,  who,  tired  of  the  war,  aban- 
doned the  field  and  wasted  their  Latin.  At 
length  the  father,  himself  almost  discour- 
aged, determined  to  send  Bernard  to  one 


of  the  Parisian  lyceums,  in  the  hope  that 
absence  from  home,  dry  bread,  and  the 
severe  discipline  that  at  that  time  prevailed, 
would  prove  to  the  advantage  of  his  hope- 
ful heir.  The  separation,  however,  was 
nqt  effected  without  a  struggle.  Even 
such'  as  he  was,  Bernard  was  the  love,  the 
pride,  and  the  joy  of  hb  mother.  As  he 
was  about  to  depart,  the  good  womian  felt 
as  though  her  heart  would  break;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  bidding  him  adieu 
she  pressed  him  to  )ier  bosom  as  though 
she  had  a  presentiment  that  she  should 
never  see  him  >  again,  and  was  embracing 
him  for  the  last  time. 

In  fact,  the  pooc  woman  was  not  to  see 
her  son  again.  Her  health  was  sensiblj 
declining.  She  had  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  iictive  duties  of  a  farmer's 
wife,  that  the  listlessness  and  inactivity  of 
her  new  position  was  consuming  her.  By 
day  she  wandered  through  tha  apartments 
with  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  ^  At  night  she  laid 
herself  down;  not  to  sleep>  but  to  dream 
that  she  saw  the  Marchioness  of  La  Seigli^re 
begging  at  the  gate  of  the  castle.  The 
noisy  playfulness  of  Bernard  had  for  a 
while  reUeved  the  monotony ;  but  when 
the  castle  no  longer  echoed  with  his  joyous 
shouts,  and  her  little  Bernard  was  no 
longer  present  to  tease  or  to  vex  her,  she 
was,  seized  with  a  sombre  melancholy, 
which  rapidly  wore  upon  her.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  long  while  in  discovering  it. 
He-  had  kept  up  his  old  habits  of  industry. 
He  rarely  stayed  at  the  castle ;  was  inces- 
santly rambling  over  his^elds,  with  an  eye 
to  everything,  and  would  now  and  then 
indulge  himself  in  shooting  a  hare  or  a 
partridge  on  the  same  grounds  where  his 
ancestors  had  kept  the  seigniorial  game. 
Nevertheless  the  sadness  and  dejection  of 
his  wife  at  length  became  so  apparent 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  remark  it. 

"What is  the  matter  ?"  he  would  some- 
times ask.  "  Are  you  not  a  happy  woman  ? 
What  do  you  want  ?  Is  there  anything 
that  you  need  or  wish  ?" 

"  Alas !"  she  would  reply,  "I  want  our 
former  modest  ease.  I  would,  as  I  used 
to  do,  milk  our  cows,  and  work  our  butter  ; 
I  would  make  soup  for  our  workmen ;  I 
want  to  see  again  my  little  Bernard  ;  .  I 
should  like  to  bring  in  every  morning  the 
steaming  milk  and  the  eggs.  Do  you  re- 
member, Stamply,  how  the  marchioness 
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lored  our  cream?     Who  knows,   poor, 
dear  soul,  if  she  gets  any  such  now  ? 

"  Bah !  bah  !"  responded  Stamply. — 
*♦  Cream  is  good  everywhere.  Don't  trou- 
ble yourself  about  the  marchionessr  She 
does  not  want  aiiything.  The  marquis 
did  not  go  away  with  empty  pockets  ; 
and,  I'D  be  bound,  he's  got  more  louis-d'ors 
than  we  bare  miserable  crums.  If  he  did 
not  carry  away  his  castle,  his  park,  and 
his  lands  in  his  pocket-book,  we  ban't  help 
it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  do  it  for  him. 
Don't  be  foolish.  As  to  your  little  Ber- 
nard, you  shall  sec  him  again.  The  rogue 
isn't  aead.  Do  you  think,  instead  of  send- 
ing him  away  to  sc.hool,  it  woul4  have 
been  better  to  have  kept  him  at  home,  to 
rob  birds'  nests  in  summer,  and  in  the  win- 
ter to  snowball  with  ^11  the  go-bare-foots^ 
in  the  neigjiborhood  ?" 

"  Very  true,  Stamply ;  but  this  is  not 
our  plfice.  That  was  a  sad  day  for  us 
when  we  quit  our  farm." 

At  these  words,  which  incessantly  re- 
turned in  all  the  conversations  of  his  wife, 
Stamply  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  with- 
drew, eyidently  out  of  humor.     Meanwhile 
the  troubles  of  his  wife  increased.  -  She 
was  of  a  feeble  intellect  and  timorous  con- 
science.    Presently  the  poor  woman  began 
to  be  harassed  with  doubts  and  fe&rs.     She 
b^an  to  ask  herse)f  if  her  husband  had 
not  deceived  her ;  if  it  was  true  that  all 
this  fortune   had  been    legitimately  ac- 
quired ;   if  all  the  transactions  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  the  property  had  been 
strictly  honest ;  if  the  castle  had  nothing 
wherewith  to  reproach  the  probity  of  the 
fiumer.     Unfortunately  for  her,  her  pre- 
possessions decided  all  these  questions  to 
the   prejudice  of  her  husband,  and  she 
quicuy  passed  from  doubt  to  conviction, 
from  perplexity  to  remorse.     Henceforth 
she    was   distracted   with   the  idea  that 
Stamply  had   treacherously  dispossessed, 
had  robbed  the  marquis,  w^hicb  soon  be- 
came a  monomania  from  which  she  found 
neither  peace  nor  truce.     Notwithstandbg 
the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  convince  her 
of  her  folly,  it  went  on  increasing  until 
Stamply  found  himself  obliged  to  confine 
her    under  a   strict   watch,  as  she  now 
began  to  wander  about,  incessantly  repeat- 
ing that  her  husband,  herself,  and  her  son 
were  a  family  of  beggars,  bandits,  and 
plunderers.     She  died  soon  after  in  a  state 


of  indescribable  madness,  fancying  that  she 
could  hear  the  executioner  coming  to  seize 
her,  and  beseeching  her  husband  to  return 
the  castle  and  its  lands  to  the  marquis  and 
his  family  ;  "  but  too  happy,"  added  she, 
as  she  was  breathing  her  last,  **  if  at  that 
price  you  can  save  your  head  from  the 
scaffold,  and  your  soul  from  eternal  fire." 

Stamply  was  not  precisely  a  resolute 
man.  He  was  not  inclined  to  speak  of 
the  grief  which  he  felt,  but  the  death  of 
his  wif^  affected  him  Severely  and  strange- 
ly. Though  he  affected  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  the  nobility,  he  had  always 
nouriijlifd  at  heart  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
those  *wKose  places  he  now  occupied  ;  and 
though  his  conscience  hold  him  innocent, 
he  could  not  think  of  them  without  dis- 
quiet. But  hh  dejection  gradually  wore 
away ;  he  soon  resumed  his  old  habits 
and  his  wonted  llook,  and  rested  aU  his 
thoughts  and  all  his  hopes  upon  his  absent 
son. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Bernard  returned 
to    his  father — his  education   completed. 
He  'was  now  a  young  man  of  striking,  not 
to  say  handsome,  presence — tall,  slender, 
and  graceful,  with  a  buoyant  heart  and  a 
brilliant  eye,  and  full  of  the  characteristic 
ardor  of  his  time  of  life,  which  the  military 
tendencies  of  an  age  proud  of  its  glory 
and  its  cotnbats,  were  little  calculated  to 
repress.     During   his  absence  everything 
had  assumed  a  new  aspect.     He  was  com- 
paratively a  stfanger  to  the  facts  of  the 
past ;  he  had  only  a  vague  recollection  of 
the  family  of  La  Seiglierc,  and  a  very  im- 
perfect apprehension   of  the  manner  by 
which  his  ^ther  had  acquired  his  wealth  ; 
he  could  therefore  enjoy  it  without  anxiety 
and  without  remorse.    He  was  young,  and 
possessed  the  tastes,  and  was  animated  by 
the  instincts  of  youth.     He  hunted,  sup- 
ported th6  richest  equipage,  and  drove  the 
best  horses  of  any  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    In  short,  he  discovered  a  wonder- 
ful aptitude  at  spending  money,  and  re- 
lieved the  threatened  apoplexy  of  the  pa- 
ternal treasury  by  a  sluUful  and  rapid  de- 
pletion, much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
worthy  father,  who  fancied  that  he  thus 
recognized  in  his  son  the  manners  of  a 
grand  seignior.   All  was  going  on  smooth- 
ly when,  one  morning,  Bernard  sought  his 
father,  and  addressed  him    as    follows : 
*'  Father,  you  are  dear  to  me,  and  I  ought 
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to  esteem  myself  happy  to  pass  my  life 
with  you;  but  I  am  tired  of  this  place, 
and  wish  to  leave  it.  Look  at  it ;  I  am 
eighteen  years  old,  and  is  it  not  a  shame 
for  mc  to  waste  your  powder  here  in  hunt- 
ing rabbits,  when  I  might  burn  it  glori- 
ously in  the  service  of  France  ?  The  life 
which  I  am  leading  here  is  intolerable. 
Every  night  I  dream  that  I  see  the  Em- 
peror mounted  on  his  charger  at  the  head 
of  his  battalions,  and  start  in  my  sleep,  as 
if  at  the  thunders  of  his  cannon.  'J  he 
time  is  come  when  my  dream  must  be 
realized.  Would  you  prefer  that  I  waste 
my  youth  in  vain  pleasures  ?  If  you  love 
me,  you  must  desire  that  you  may  have 
good  cause  to  feel  proud  of  the  object  of, 
your  affection.  Do  not  weep.  Think  of 
the  joy  I  shall  give  you  on  my  return. 
What  joy !  What  delight !  I  will  return 
a  colonel ;  I  will  liang  my  cross  in  your 
chamber,  and  I  will  beguile  your  evenings 
with  the  story  of  my  battles." 

And  the  cruel  boy  departed.     Neither 
remonstrances,    nor    prayers,    nor  tears, 
could  retain  him.    Atrihat  time  the  young 
men  were  all  so.     Soon  letters  began  to 
arrive  from  him,  like  so  many  bulletins  of 
glory  and  triumph — all  redolent  of  pow- 
der, and  written  the  day  after  conflict. 
At  first  a  simple  private  in  a  regiment  of 
cavalry ;  promoted  after  the  battle  of  Ess- 
ling,  and  again,  a  short  time  after,  for  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  where 
his  gallantry  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Emperor,  his  career  to  distinction  was 
rapid  and  without  interruption.  Animated 
by  the  love  o^  glory,  he  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  the  observation  of  Puisaye,  *'  that 
a  year  of  practice  is  worth  f\\\  the   ma-, 
noeuvres  and  all  the  drillings  of  the  espla- 
nade.    Each  of  his  letters  was  a  hymn  to 
war  and  to  the   hero,   its  god.     At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1811,  his  regi- 
ment being  then,  at  Paris,  Bernard  availed 
himself  of  a  furlough  of  a  few  days  to  visit 
his   old   father.     The   old  man  was  de- 
lifrhted.     How  handsome  was  the  youug 
officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  of 
hussars !     How  charmingly  did  his  blue 
cloak,  trimmed  with  silver,  set  off  the  elo- 
quent gracefulness  of  his   form — slender 
and  pliant   as  the  young  poplar!     How 
gallantly  did  he  wear  upon  liis  shoulders 
the  fur-trimmed  cape !     How  charmingly 
did  his  brown  moustache  relieve  his  thin 


and  rosy  Hp!  How  proudly  hung  bis 
sword,  and  how  the  floor  echoed  to  bis 
sounding  step  !  Stamply  could  hardly 
contain  himself.  He  seized  the  young 
soldier  by  the  hand,  covered  it  with  kisses, 
and  almost  doubted  if  be  was  his  son. 

Like  the  sun  at  its  setting,  the  imperial 
star  was  now  beaming  with  its  most  beau- 
tiful light,  when  a  mortal  chill  struck  the 
heart  of  France.     An  army  of  five  hun- 
dred  thousand    men,   among  which  the 
mother   country   reckoned  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  of  her  bravest  and 
most  valiant  sons,  had  just  crossed  the 
Nicmen  to  strike  a  blow  at  England  in 
the  icy  bosom  of  Russia.    The  regiment 
to  which  J3ernard  belonged  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  cavalry,  reserve  corps,  under 
the  command  of  Murat.     A  letter  was  re- 
ceived at  the  castle,  dated  at  Wilna ;  then 
another,  in  which  Bernard  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  appointed  commander  of  a 
squadron  after  the  aflfair  of  Voluntina ; 
then  a  third ;    then — no  more.      Days, 
weeks,  months  rolled  away,  but  no  tidings 
of  Bernard !     It  was  only  known  that  a 
battle,  the  most  terrible  of  modem  times, 
had  been  fought  on  the  plains  of  Moscow, 
and  that  the  victory  had  cost  the  French 
army  twenty    thousand  men.       Twenty 
thousand  men  slain,  and  no  letters  1     The 
Emperor  is  at  Moscow,  but  no  letters  from 
Bernard!     But  still  Stamply  hoped.     It 
is  ^  great  distf^nce,  he  mused,  from  the 
castle  of  La  Seigliore  to  the  Kremlin,  and 
between  these  two  places  communication, 
especially  in  time  of  war,  cannot  be  very 
regular  or  safe.     But  sinister  rumors  be- 
gan to  circiflate ;  soon  these  vague  reports 
changed  into  a  cry  of  fear,  and  mourning 
France  counted    with  consternation  the 
remnants  of  her  shattered  legions.     And 
what  was   now    passing  at  the  castle? 
That,  alas  f   which  was  passing  in  many 
other  desolate  hearts  who  were  seeking  a 
son  in  the  ranks  now  decimated  by  the 
iron  hail  of  war  and  the  terrible  frosts  of 
Russia.     Stamply  decided  to  address  him- 
self to  the  minister  of  war  for  information 
as  to  the  fate  of  Bernard.     The  response 
came  quickly  back.     Bernard  had   fallen 
at  Moscow. 

l^taraply  withstood  the  shock  ;  his  grief 
did  not  entirely  overcome  him,  though  in 
the  short  space  of  as  many  months  he 
seemed,  to  those  who  knew  him,  to  have 
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added  as  many  years  to  his  life,  and  on 
^me  occasions  might  be  seen  plunged  in 
a  sort  of  listlessness  which   bordered  on 
imbecility.     On  these  occasions  he  would 
wander  up  and  down  through  the  fields,  in 
sunshine  or  in   storm,  bare-headed,  and 
with  a  smile  upon  his  lips ;  but  a  vague 
and  inconstant  smile,  sadder  and  more 
affecting  than  tears.    When  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  despondency,  the  good 
man,  by  degrees,  began  to  remark  a  fact 
of  which  he  had  never  before  thought ;  it 
was    that    he  had  around    him  neither 
friends  nor  relations  of  any  kind  or  de- 
gree, and  that  he  was  absolutely  alone. 
He  even  thought  he  perceived  that  he 
waa  the  object  of  the  general  contempt 
and   reprobation    of    the    neighborhood. 
And  this  had  been  true  for  some  time. 
60  long  as  the  reign  of  terror  had  endured, 
and  Master  Stamply  had  remained  mod- 
estly  on    his  farm,    his    neighbors   had 
troubled  themselves  but  little   about   his 
fortune^  or  his  successive  acquisitions ;  but 
when  a  period  of  calm  had  succeeded  to 
that  frightful  storm,  and  the  farmer  had 
publicly  installed  himself  in  the  seigniorial 
castle,    they   began   to  open   their  eyes. 
And  when,  finally,  escutcheons  and  titles 
began  to  reappear,  like  the  fragments  of  a 
wreck  after  the  tempest,  a  fearful  Concert 
of  objurgations  and  calumnies  assailed  the 
unfortunate  farmer  from  ererj  direction. 
What   did  they  say  ?     Rather,  what  did 
they  not  say  ?     Somei  that  he  had  robbed, 
spoiled,   ruined,    ana    driven    away   his 
master;    others,   that   he    had  been  ap- 
pointed the  secret  agent  of  the  marquis, 
and  that,  abusing  their  confidence,  he  re- 
fused  to  give  up  the   domains   and  the 
castle  which  he  had  purchased  with  the 
money  of  the  La  Seiglieres.     The  amiable 
persons  who,  in   *93,   would  have   been 
enchanted  with    the   decapitation  of  the 
marquis,  now  took  to  singing  his  virtues 
and  deploring  his  exile.     Fools  and  knaves 
were  filled  with  joy  at  Stamply 's  troubles; 
and  even  in  the  eyes  of  some  honest  peo- 
ple, the  probity  of  their  neighbor  was  not 
entirely  unequivocal.     The  sad  end  of  the 
good  old    dame,  and  the    remorse  with 
which  she  was  tormented  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, gave  color  to  the  most  unfavorable 
ftUf  picions,  and  the  life  which  Bernard  led 
during  his  short  stay  at  home,  after  his 
return  from  school,  had  carried  envy  to  its 


highest  pitch  of  exasperation.  He  had 
been,  at  Poitiers  and  its  vicinity,  the  uni- 
versal theme  of  indignant  and  hostile  re- 
mark ;  and  even  his  death,  losing  no  op- 
portunity for  insult,  they  insisted  was  a 
providential  visitation,  a  merited  expiation 
of  his  own  and  his  father's  iniquities.  In- 
stead pf  sympathy,  Stamply  received  only 
reproach ;  and  instead  of  odering  him 
consolation  in  his  misfortune,  they  threw 
in  his  face  the  dead  body  of  his  son. 

While  Bernard  was  alive,  Stamply,  oc- 
cupied with  his  parental  joy  and  pride,  not 
only  did  not  remark  the  feeling  of  hatred 
1  which  was  entertained  towards  him,  but 
did  not.  even  suspect  that  calumny  could 
make  him  its  victim.  Thus  it  is  too  often. 
The  world  is  full  of  prejudice,  excitement, 
restlessness  imd  noise,  while  the  object  of 
its  indignation  is  generally  resting  happy 
and  tranquil  in  some  quiet  corner,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  honor  which  the  world 
is  doing  hiro.  But  when,  after  the  death 
of  his  son  who  had  been  his  universe,  the 
old  man  threw  here  and  there  a  look  of 
desolation,  and  encountered  no  friendly 
hand,  no  affectionate  heart,  no  benignant 
recognition,  he  at  length  perceived  that 
he  was  hedged  in  as  it  were  by  a  sanitary 
cordon ;  that  he  was  shut  up  from  inter- 
course with  the  world  like  an  infected  city. 
His  subordinates  hated  him  because  be 
had  arisen  from  their  ranks ;  the  more  opu- 
lent and  cultivated  of  his  neighborhood 
turned  aside  when  they  met  him  without 
a  recognition.  Even  in  process  of  time 
the  village  boys  would  insult  him,  and 
stone  him  as  he  passed  through  the  streets. 
"See!"  they  shouted,  "there  goes  that 
old  miser  of  a  Stamply,  who  has  made  his 
money  by  robbing  his  benefactors."  He 
passed  on  his  way  with  a  downcast  look 
and  a  tearful  eye.  His  courage,  which 
had  so  long  supported  him  under  the  double 
weight  of  age  and  chagrin,  gave  way  un- 
der the  feeling  of  public  hatred  ;  his  con- 
science, which  had  never  been  entirely  at 
ease,  now  began  to  afiQict  him  anew.  In 
short,  in  his  castle,  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
and  surrounded  by  his  vast  domains,  ha 
lived  alone,  wretched  and  despised. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  other  castle, 
which  we  mentioned  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  this  historj  as  half  concealed  be- 
hind a  cluster  of  oaks,  and  eyeing  'with  a 
somewhat  dissatisfied  air,  the  proud  fiiQade 
of  its  neighbor,  which,  with  its  domain, 
occupied  both  banks  of  the  Oiain.  The 
castle  of  Vaubert  had  not  always  borne 
the  humble  appearance  which  it  presented 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Before  the  Revolution  had  laid*  its  hand 
upon  it,  it  was  a  vast  structure  with  its 
towers  and  bastions,  its  drawbridges  and 
its  fosses,  its  battlements  and  terraces — a 
true  strong-hold,  whose  imposing  massive- 
ness  stood  forth  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
elegant  and  richly  ornamented  architec- 
ture of  its  aspiiing  and  graceful  competi- 
tor. The  domains  which  belonged  to  it, 
and  had  constituted  from  time  immemorial 
the  barony  of  Vaubert,  yielded  in  no  re- 
spect, whether  in  extent  or  value,  to  those 
of  La  Seigli6re.  In  short,  La  Seigliere 
and  Vaubert  enjoyed  an  undisputed  pre- 
eminence, and  saving  some  little  rivalries, 
inevitable  between  neighbors  of  such  high 
and  generally  concurrent  pretensions,  the 
two  houses  had  lived  for  centuries  in  almost 
uninterrupted  intimacy,  which  latterly  the 
common  sentiment  of  danger  had  only 
tended  to  increase.  Both  emigrated  the 
same  day,  followed  the  same  route,  se- 
lected the  same  comer  of  a  foreign  land, 
and  Hred  together  in  their  adversity,  even 
more  intimately  than  in  their  prosperity. 
They  even  joined  such  of  their  effects  as 
they  had  been  able  to  realize  from  then* 
former  possessions,  and  established  them- 
selves under  the  same  roof  in  the  most 
unrestricted  community  of  goods,  of  hopes 
and  regrets — but  with  fewer  hopes  than 
regrets,  and  with  less  of  goods  than  cither. 
Like  the  Marquis,  M.  de  Vaubert  had  a 
wife,  and,  moreover,  a  son,  yet  an  infant, 
who  was  destined  to  grow  up  in  exile. 

The  nobility  of  that  period,  so  much 
calumniated  when  malignity  and  falsehood 
were  suffered  to  go  almost  without  molest- 
ation, showed  at  least,  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  that  they  knew  as  well  how  to  bear 
their  evil  fortune,  as  if  they  had  never  en- 
joyed a  better. 

Among  those  who  had  been  reared  in 
.luxurious  effeminacy,  and  who  were  for 
the  most  part  distinguished  for  their 
giddiness,  frivolity,  and  dissipation,  there 
were  found  in  the  day  of  misfortune  abun- 
dant displays  of  energy,    courage    and 


resignation.    Thus  our  little  colony  cheer- 
fully settled  down  in  its  new  habitation, 
and   yielded   to  the  inconveniences  and 
discomforts  of  its  new  life,  with  an  amiable 
philosophy.     They  occupied  a  house  at 
the  outer  extremity  of  one  of  the  main 
avenues  of  the  city,  which  consisted  of  a 
main  building  flanked  by  tw<J  wings,  called 
respectively  the  castles  of  Vaubert  and 
La  Seigli6re.     In  the  morning,  never  for- 
getting the  requirements  of  etiquette,  they 
interchanged   calls,    and  in   the   evening 
met  together  in  the  common  parlor  for  con- 
versation and  amusement,  each  bringing 
to  these  little  parties' their  exquisite  polite- 
ness  and   refinement   of  manners.     The 
marchioness  and  the  baroness  added  the 
cheer  of  their  grace  and  beauty — the  one, 
lovely  from  that  pensive  disinterestedness 
and  quiet  unconcern    peculiar  to  those 
who  are  destined  to  a  premature  death  ; 
the  other,  a  nature  less  poetic,  but  active, 
energetic,  adventurous,  worthy  to  shine 
on  a  more  extended  theatre  or  to  mingle 
in  the    intrigues  which  were  then  tran- 
spiring in  the  salons  of  Vienna  and  Cob- 
lentz.    They  sometimes  consoled   them- 
selves in  a  bon-mot,  and  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  a  little  sarcasm,  with  regard  to 
the  new  rulers  of  France,  but  never  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  re- 
proaches or  vituperation.      lievertheless, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  so  much  phi- 
losophy rested  upon  a  foundation  of  delu- 
sion and  almost  entire  inappreciation  of 
passing  events.    This,  in  fact,  is  the  true 
secret  of  that  display  of  courage,  energy 
and  resignation^  of  which  we   have  just 
spoken.      They  persisted  in    the  belief 
that  the  great  work  then  going  on  at  home 
was  only  a  bloody  parade,  played  off  by 
a  band  of  assassins  ;  and  expected  month 
after  month,  to  see  France  chastised,  and 
brought  back  to   obedience.      But    the 
ruin  of  their  hopes  operated  singularly 
upon  their  minds,  and  forced  them  to  a 
more  just  and  rational  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  changes   then    going   on 
around  them.      Like  heedless  children, 
they  had  at  first  enjoyed  their  expatria- 
tion ;  but  when  they  began  to  compre- 
hend that  the  game  was  m  earnest,  when 
they  found  that  exile  was    taking  them 
at  their  word,  many  began  seriously    to 
think  of  returning  to  France  ; — some  to 
join  in  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists,  who 
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now  began  to  show  signs  of  life  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  Paris  ;  others,  to  attempt 
to  gather  up,  so  far  as  possible,  the  meagre 
remains  of  their  dissipated  fortunes.  The 
Baron  de  Vaubert  was  of  this  latter  class. 
Never,  in  truth,  had  he  been  much  pre- 
possessed with  the  idea  of  exile ;  but  his 
wife  had  drawn  him  thither  in  spite  of 
himself,  while  he  was  continually  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that,  with  a 
little  management,  he  might  have  saved 
both  his  property  and  his  head.  The 
marquis,  however,  whether  from  firmness, 
or  obstinacy,  or  resentment,  persisted  in 
declaring  that  he  would  never  return  to 
France  unless  with  his  legitimate  masters. 
The  baron,  therefore,  departed  alone, 
leaving  to  the  result  of  his  movement  and 
the  turn  of  events  to  decide  whether  he 
should  send  for  his  wife  and  son,  or  return 
to  them. 

M.  de  Yaubert  found  his  castle  di- 
lapidated, his  battlements  .demolished, 
his  fosses  filled  up,  his  escutcheons  de- 
faced, bis  lands  parcelled  out,  his  entire 
property  sold.  But  his  was  a  positive, 
•energetic  character,  and  he  had  no  idea 
of  sacrificing  himself  to  the  romantic  no- 
tions of  chivalry.  He  had  returned  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  made  it  his  first 
purpose  to  procure  his  name  to  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  emigrants.  Resuming 
his  title  of  baron,  as  soon  as  the  higher 
classes  of  society  began  to  resume  tlieir 
former  position,  his  next  purpose  was  to 
recover  bis  barony ;  and  to  this  he  de- 
voted all  his  energies. 

There  is  nothmg  like  adversity  to  de- 
velope  in  a  man  the  industrious  instincts 
which,  as  a  whole,  constitute  what  we 
call  a  turn  for  business.  The  moment, 
moreover,  was  well  chosen.  It  was  a 
period  of  change — of  ruin  and  reconstruc- 
tion. If  old  fortunes  crumbled  like  paper 
castles,  new  ones  sprung  up  from  their 
ruins  like  toadstools  the  day  after  a 
shower.  Every  ambition  has  its  allure- 
ment ;  every  efifort  its  promised  reward. 
Parvenus  encumbered  the  land.  Men 
CTew  rich  in  a  day  from  hazardous  specu- 
lalions,  and  in  the  midst  of  individual 
prosperity  the  state  alone  seemed  to  suf- 
fer from  extreme  destitution.  M.  de 
Vaubert  plunged  into  business  with  the 
adventurous  audacity  of  a  man  who  has 
nothing  to  lose.     He  quailed  before  the 


magnitude  of  no  enterprise,  and  boldly 
resolved  to  regain  and  rebuild  the  heritage 
he  had  received  from  his  fathers,  and 
which  it  was  his  dearest  wish  to  transmit 
to  his  offspring.  N^evertheless,  years  rolled 
away  before  success  crowned  his  efforts, 
and  it  was  not  till  1810  that  he  was  able  to 
repurchase  what  remained  of  his  manor, 
with  the  grounds  immediately  surround- 
ing it.  Thus  far  had  he  succeeded  in 
his  purpose  when  death  surprised  him 
soon  after  he  had  written  for  his  wife  and 
son,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  now  near- 
ly fifteen  years. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  passed  among 
the  exiles?  The  marquis  had  grown  old; 
the  baroness  was  no  longer  young ;  her 
son  Raoul  was  eighteen ;  and  ten  years 
since  the  marchioness  had  died  in  givin 
birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was  calle 
Helen,  and  promised  to  rival  the  beauty 
of  her  mother.  The  letter  of  M.  dc  Vau- 
bert decided  his  wife  to  start  at  once. 
The  separation  was  a  sad  one.  Long 
acquaintance  and  a  common  misfortune 
had  bound  the  Mjirquis  and  Madame  de 
Vaubert  by  ties  not  easily  sundered,  while 
the  children,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
in  their  ages  loved  each  other  tenderly. 
Their  enemies  have  maliciously  insinuated 
that  their  mutual  bereavement  was  a  mu- 
tual consolation  ;  but  all  such  insinuations 
are  without  foundation.  The  truth  is 
that  they  had  been  friends  for  years,  and 
when  they  were  about  to  separate  they 
felt  the  separation  keenly.  The  baroness 
had  pressed  the  marquis  and  his  daughter 
go  with  her,  offering  them  freely  the  hos- 
pitality of  her  husband's  castle,  and  nofc 
entirely  concealing  the  hope  that  Helen 
and  Raoul  might  one  day  be  united.  The 
marquis  did  not  desire  to  conceal  that 
such  a  connection  would  be  in  accordance 
with  his  most  cherished  wishes ;  indeed, 
he  had  secretly  entertained  the  hope  for 
a  long  time,  that  such  might  the  case 
eventually.  He  took  the  baroness  at  her 
word,  and  from  that  moment  the  young 
representatives  of  two  apparently  falling 
houses  were  affianced  to  each  other.  As  to 
the  proposition  to  return  to  France  and 
make  his  home  at  the  mansion  of  M.  dc  Vau- 
bert, M.  de  La  Seigliere,  though  not  with- 
out the  greatest  reluctance  thus  to  separate 
from  his  companions  in  misfortune,  gave 
her  to  understand  with  sufficient  distinct- 
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ness  that  it  could  not  be  accepted.  Twen- 
ty years  had  been  added  to  his  life,  but 
his  ideas  remained  stationary.  He  could 
not  pardon  M.  de  Vaubert  for  having  com- 
promised his  name  by  condescending  to 
furnish  supplies  to  the  republican  armies, 
and  was  not  the  man  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  a  fortune  purchased  at  such  a 
price.  For  no  consideration  whatever 
would  he  consent,  by  such  proximity, 
even  impliedly  to  countenance  the  usurp- 
ation of  the  throne  of  France,  or  to  see 
the  domains  of  La  Seiglicre  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  servants.  In  his  estimation 
Bonaparte  and  Stamply  were  only  a 
couple  of  spoliators  whom  he  ranked  in 
the  same  line ;  the  one  was  the  Stamply 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  other,  the  Napoleon 
of  La  Seigli6re.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
him,  who,  in  many  respects,  was  a  most 
amiable  person,  converse  upon  this  subject. 
Impatient,  abrupt,  full  of  confidence  in  a 
future  which  should  restore  the  monarchy 
and  its  faithful  servants  to  their  former 
possessions,  rights  and  privileges,  he  ob- 
stinately persisted  in  his  refusal  to  set  his 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  France  until,  by  the 
cane  or  the  cannon,  it  should  be  purged 
of  Stamplys  of  every  sort. 

The  re-entry  of  Madame  de  Vaubert 
was  a  poem  of  poignant  deceptions  and 
bitter  disenchantments.  From  the  letter 
of  her  husband,  who  did  not  enter  much 
into  detail,  and  who  had  previously  ex- 
aggerated the  success  of  his  enterprise, 
the  baroness  had  fondly  imagined  (hat  she 
should  find  the  castle,  with  all  its  depend- 
encies, just  as  she  bad  left  it.  She  was, 
therefore,  not  a  little  surprised,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Poitiers,  that  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  taken  the  precaution  to  advertise 
of  the  probable  day  of  her  arrival,  did 
not  meet  her  there  with  a  carriage  em- 
blazoned with  the  baronial  escutcheon. 
But  there  was  a  good  reason  why  M.  do 
Vaubert  did  not  meet  her  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  which,  however,  the  baroness 
did  not  suspect.  Being  in  haste  to  tread 
again  upon  her  own  lands,  she  took  the 
arm  of  her  son,  and,  having  gained  the 
banks  of  the  Clain,  followed  the  winding 
path  which  leads  thence  to  the  castle. 
One  must  have  passed  twenty  years  in 
exile,  in  order  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  emotions  which  stirred  the  heart 
of  that  woman,  as  she  again  breathed  the 


perfume  of  those  fields  where  she  had 
passed  the  delightful  years  of  her  youth. 
Her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  eyes  were 
moistened  with  tears.  Nor  was  it,  to  her 
praise  be  it  spoken,  the  sentiment  of  re- 
covered possessions  that  moved  her  thus. 
She  had  experienced  the  same  emotions 
on  touching  the  soil  of  France ;  and  now 
there  was  added  to  this  love  of  the  com- 
mon country,  the  happy  recollections,  the 
sweet  intoxication  of  a  recovered  home— > 
of  her  own  domain  within  that  of  her 
native  land,  of  her  paternal  fields,  and  her 
hereditary  roof.  It  is  not  the  mind  of  a 
woman  that  can  withstand  such  memories 
as  these ;  and  though  thus  to  limit  one's 
country  to  the  boundaries  of  our  patri- 
monial fields  be  a  kind  of  selfishness,  yet 
it  is  a  selfishness  natural  to  the  race,  and 
never  to  be  obliterated,  save  in  the  general 
wreck  of  the  best  affections  of  our  nature. 
Raoul,  however,  had  no  recollection  of 
the  places  he  was  approaching,  and  did 
not  sliare  in  the  emotions  of  his  mother. 
Still,  his  young  heart  leaped  with  pride 
and  joy  as  he  saw  that  tne  castle,  the 
woods,  the  fields,  and  the  meadows,  which 
he  had  so  many  times  dreamed  of,  as  of 
some  fabulous  shores,  were  so  near  at 
hand,  and  that  he  had  at  length  reached 
that  seigniorial  opulence  of  which  hei  had 
so  often  heard,  and  to  which  he  so  ar- 
dently aspired.  As  they  advanced,  his 
mother  pointed  out  to  him  the  ocean  of 
verdure  which  lay  spread  out  before  them, 
and  said,  with  proud  satisfaction:  "All 
this,  my  son,  is  for  you."  She  was  over- 
joyed at  the  transports  of  the  young  man, 
and  at  the  speedy  prospect  of  introducing 
him  to  the  Gothic  manor  of  his  ancestors — 
a  true  fortress  without,  but  within  a  palace 
resplendent  with  the  luxury  of  ten  genera- 
tions. Meanwhile  no  one  came  out  to  meet 
her ;  neither  M.  de  Vaubert,  nor  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  with  flowers  in  their  hands  and 
joy  in  their  countenances,  to  welcome  her 
return.  Raoul  himself,  who,  though  he 
had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  privations, 
had  been,  at  an  early  age,  by  the  care  and 
conversation  of  his  mother  and  the  mar- 
quis, thoroughly  imbued  with  the  high 
expectations  permissible  to  the  only  son 
and  heir  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  family, 
wondered  not  a  little  at  the  apparent  in- 
diflerence  with  which  their  coming  was 
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regai'ded;  bnt  the  astonisbment  of  the 
baroness  almost  approached  stupefaction 
when,  upon  turning  up  the  path,  she 
came  upon  what  remained  of  her  warren 
and  castle,  while  Raoul,  observing  her  sad 
and  silent  gaze,  asked  her  what  old  house 
that  was  she  was  looking  at.  At  first  she 
could  hardly  believe  her  own  eyes,  and,  as 
the  sun  was  just  setting,  was  half  per- 
suaded that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  twi- 
light, and  that  she  was  the  sport  of  some 
new  mirage.  Nevertheless,  she  continued 
to  advance ;  but  with  a  step  less  firm,  and  a 
heart  less  joyous.  Alas !  it  was  too  true ; 
the  warren  was  gone,  and  only  a  cluster  of 
oaks  remained.  The  castle  was  only  a  man- 
gled corpse,  with  its  wounds  concealed  be- 
neath a  shroud  of  ivy.  The  fosses  were 
transformed  into  a  cabbage  garden ;  the 
chapel  was  torn  down,  the  turrets  had 
disappeared;  the  facade  was  in  ruins. 
Not  a  servant  awaited  them  at  the  door ; 
not  a  gun-shot  awakened  the  echoes  of 
the  old  domain ;  not  a  bouquet,  nor  a 
shout  of  gratulation,  welcomed  them  back. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  twitter- 
ings of  the  swallows  as  they  circled  about 
in  the  evening  twilight ;  in  all  else  there 
was  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  tomb. 
Bnt  still  the  baroness  advanced,  and  still 
Raoul  questioned — 

"Where  ar^  we  going?  Where  are 
you  leading  me,  mother  ?" 

His  mother  proceeded  without  making 
any  reply,  and  soon  found  herself  within 
the  walla  of  the  castle;  but  here  her 
strength  and  her  courage  failed.  The  in- 
terior was  even  more  gloomy  and  dilapi- 
dated than  the  exterior  had  promised. 
The  floors  were  decayed ;  the  panelling 
was  torn  ofif ;  the  rich  Holland  and  dam- 
ask hangings  were  torn  down ;  the  paint- 
ings were  gone.  There  was  no  trace  of 
the  old  Oothic  furniture,  nor  of  that  of 
Uie  Renaissance.  Empty  halls,  deserted 
apartments  and  denuded  walls,  with  here 
and  there  on  the  ceiling  some  vestiges  of 
half  obliterated  gilding,  or  in  the  windows 
some  neglected  curtains,  discolored  by  the 
moisture  and  gnawed  by  the  rats,  were 
all  that  met  the  eye. 

"  Where  are  we,  mother  ?"  again  asked 
Raoul,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

Madame  de  Yaubert  went  on  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  but  made  no  reply. 
Finally,  after  having  vainly  sought  for  a 


living  soul  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude, 
she  found  an  old  servant  in  the  kitchen 
sound  asleep,  under  the  mantle-piece. 
She  seized  him  by  the  arm,  roused  him  by 
a  somewhat  violent  shake,  and  sharply 
and  imperatively  demanded  several  times 
in  quick  succession — 

"  Where  is  M.  de  Vaubert  ?" 

"M.  de  Vaubert,  madam?"  rejoined 
the  old  man,  rubbing  his  eyes ;"  he  is  in 
the  ^rave-yard." 

"  No  jesting,  sir,"  quickly  returned  the 
baroness,  who  was  almost  beside  herself. 
"  What  has  he  gone  there  after  ?" 

"Madam,"  replied  the  old  servant, 
"  he  is  doing  there  what  I  was  just  doing 
here  ;  he  is  sound  asleep." 

"  Dead  !"  cried  the  baroness. 

"  And  buried  a  month  ago,"  tranquilly 
added  the  old  man. 

The  cry  of  Madame  de  Vaubert  started 
the  servant,  and^he  soon  recognized^  his 
former  mistress,  for  he  had  n  long  while 
been  in  the  service  of  the  family, 
and  was  the  only  servant  who  sur- 
vived. Age  and  infirmity  had  rendered 
him  almost  helpless.  He  informed  the 
baroness  how  her  husband,  just  after  he 
had  purchased  the  castle  and  the  two 
small  enclosures  immediately  attached, 
the  whole  of  his  new  barony,  had 
sickened  and  died  without  having  had  time 
to  make  such  repairs  and  iznprovements 
as  would  place  the  manor  in  a  fit  condition 
to  receive  her  and  her  son.  Madame  de 
Vaubert  was  overwhelmed,  while  Raoul 
paid  no  attention  to  what  was  passing. 
Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
and  the  excitement  of  the  return,  the  young 
baron  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  chair  which 
served  as  his  couch  till  morning,  and  his 
mother  retired  to  the  only  bed — a  very 
humble  one,  which  the  mansion  could 
boast. 

The  next  morning,  as  she  came  from 
her  chamber,  Madame  de  Vaubert  en- 
countered Riioul  walking  with  a  thought- 
ful and  somewhcit  dejected  air,  to  and  fro 
through  the  empty  hall.  They  exchanged 
recognitions,  but  not  a  word  was  said. 
Meanwhile  the  baroness  was  reluctant  to 
undeceive  herself ;  she  still  hoped  that  her 
prospects  were  brighter  than  the  surround- 
ing ruins  and  the  old  man's  story  seemed 
to  forebode.  But  when  the  will  was 
opened   and  its  contents    were    known, 
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whether  M.  de  Yaubert  had,  during  his 
life  squandered  with  one  band  what  he 
had  earned  with  the  other,  or  whether  he 
had  himself  been  deceived  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  acquisitions,  it  was  but  too  ap- 
parent to  both  the  mother  and  the  son, 
that  their  only  inheritance  was  this  dilapi- 
dated manor,  and  the  two  small  adjoining 
enclosures,  as  they  have  been  described, 
with  about  fifty  thousand  francs  which 
the  baron  had  deposited  with  his  notary  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  This  was  the 
extent  of  their  property.  They  made 
their  domestic  arrangements  accordingly, 
and  lived  in  the  castle  in  a  style  but  little 
differing  from  that  of  their  exile. 

But  still  more  grievous  disappointments 
were  in  reserve  for  Madame  de  Vaubert. 
The  longer  she  lived  upon  the  soil  which 
the  revoluntary  shock  had  moved  from  its 
foundations,  and  divided  almost  without 
limit ;  the  more  she  observed  what  now  was 
passing  in  France,  great,  prosperous,  and 
covered  with  glor^  ;  the  more  she  investi- 
gated the  territorial  laws  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  saw  that  the  rights  of  the 
new  proprietors  were  already  consecrated 
by  years  of  quiet,  undisturbed  possession, 
and  guarantied  by  the  common  law,  the 
more  keenly  did  she  feel  the  utter  nothing- 
ness and  folly  of  the  illusions  of  the  emi- 
grants. She  now  saw  that,  at  best,  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  would 
not  necessarily  restore  the  Marquis  de  La 
Seigli^re  to  his  property  ;  that  Napoleon 
was  much  less  firmly  seated  upon  the 
throne  than  John  Stamply  upon  the 
brow  of  the  opposite  hill ;  and  that 
however  much  the  former  might  be  in 
danger  from  cannon,  the  latter  had  no 
reasonable  cause  to  fear  for  canes.  These 
considerations  somewhat  cooled  the  ardor 
of  the  baroness  touching  the  matter  of 
Raoul's  union  with  the  daughter  of  the 
marquis.  On  quitting  him  and  the  young 
Helen,  she  had  been  betrayed  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  separation ;  but  at  this 
distance  cold  reason  had  resumed  its 
empire.  Raoul  was  fair,  handsome, 
finely  formed,  and  poor ;  but  of  a  noble 
family,  which  could  boast  of  a  pedigree 
running  back  to  the  first  Christian  baron. 
At  an  epoch  of  fusion  and  reconstruction, 
irhen — the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor  giving 
new  force  to  a  very  natural  predisposition — 
parvenus  of  yesterday  sought  to  emblazon 


their  escutcheon  with  armorial  bearings, 
and  to  brighten  their  louis-d'ors  by  the 
salutary  friction  of  some  old  parchment, 
Raoul  might  e\idently  pretend  to  a  con- 
nection which  should  restore  the  fortune 
of   his  family.      These  ideas  developed 
themselves  gradually,  and  from  day  to 
day  took  a  firm  and  more  definite  hold 
upon  the  mind  of    the  baroness.      She 
loved  her  son  tenderly ;  and  her  love  no 
less  than  her  pride  was  wounded  at  the 
prospect  that  he  was  to  rust  in  idleness 
or  to  be  weighed  down  by  poverty.     She 
was  herself  comparatively  young,  but  still 
of  an  age  when  the  love  of  gain  and  the 
desire  to  provide  for  future  contingencies — 
when  the  calculations  of  selfishness  begin 
to  take  the  place  of  the  more  generous 
instincts  of  the  soul — and  it  was  very  easy 
for  a  mother  to  persuade  herself  that  her 
own  ambition   was  nothing  else  than  a 
sincere  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her 
son.     Accordingly  she  who  had  hitherto 
held  herself  apart,  mingling  only  with  that 
fraction  of  the   noblesse  which  persisted 
in  their  exclusiveness,  now  began  to  think 
seriously  of  uniting  herself  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  empire,  and  of  seeking  for  her  son 
some  lucrative  alliance,  when  they  were 
startled  by  the  news  that  the  imperial 
eagle,  struck  with  a  deadly  blow  on  the 
plains  of  Russia,  held  the  thunderbolts 
only  in  her  half-broken  talons.     Madame 
de  Vaubert  thought  it  prudent  to  wait 
and  see,  before  taking  any  further  steps, 
where  the  storm  would  break  which  was 
now  muttering  at  every  point  of  the  horizon. 
This  was  the  time,  it  will  be  recollected, 
when   Stamply   also  received   the  news 
of  the    death    of    his  son.    The  rumor 
came  to  the  ears  of  the    baroness,  who 
charitably    set   it  down    as  a   just  re- 
tribution, and  occupied  herself  no  further 
about  it.     She  hated  Stamply  both  on 
her  own  account  and  on  account  of  the 
marquis ;   she  never  spoke  of  him  save 
with  contempt,  and  her  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the   position  and  privations  of 
M.  de  La  Seigliere  and  his  daughter  had 
contributed  not  a  little  to  let  loose  upon 
the  head  of  the  poor  man  the  enmity  and 
persecution  of  which  he  was  the  unhappy 
object.     Matters  stood  thus,  when  sud- 
denly everything  boded  a  change. 

Madame  de  Vaubert  was  seated  near  an 
open  window,  and  seemed  in  profound 
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meditatioii.  It  was  neither  the  harmonies 
nor  the  images  of  a  fine  summer's  eve- 
niog,  that  held  her  thus  dreamy  and  col- 
lected. She  was  gaang  sadly  and  cove- 
tously upon  the  opposite  castle  of  La 
Seigli^re,  whose  windows  were  gilded  by 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun;  and 
which,  with  its  festoons,  its  arabesques,  its 
eupolas,  and  its  belfries,  was  radiant  with 
glory,  while  the  clustered  foliage  of  the 
park  beneath  waved  gently  to  the  caress- 
ing breeze.  She  saw  at  the  same  time 
the  rich  farms  grouped  around  it,  and,  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  remembered 
that  that  castle,  that  park,  and  those  lands 
ware  the  property  of  a  boor  and  a  clown. 
Raoul  surprised  her  in  the  midst  of  these 
reflections.  He  seated  himself  by  her 
side  and  remained  silent,  like  her,  gazing 
wearily  up  and  down  the  landscape  com- 
manded by  the  open  window.  His  usual 
vivacity  had  given  way  to  a  sombre  mel- 
ancholy. Having  no  taste  for  study, 
which  alone  could  have  beguiled  his  pov- 
erty, he  wasted  his  energies  in  useless  re- 
grets and  fruitless  desires.  That  evening, 
during  a  solitary  walk  through  the  fields, 
he  had  ^iconntered  a  jovial  troop  of  young 
cavaliers,  on  their  return  from  the  chase, 
in  full  hunting  equipage,  to  the  sound  of 
horns,  and  escortea  by  their  hounds  and 
ihdr  huntsmen.  But  he  had  neither 
horse,  nor  hound,  nor  huntsmen,  by  which 
to  drive  away  his  heavy  hours,  and  re- 
turned to  the  house  sadder  and  more  de- 
jected than  usual.  He  dropped  into  his 
chair,  leaned  his  forehead  upon  his  hand, 
and  the  tears  rolled  down  hb  already  pale 
and  somewhat  wasted  cheeks. 


"  My  son !  my  child  !  ray  Raoul !"  ex- 
claimed his  mother,  drawing  him  to  her 
bosom. 

"Ah!  mother,"  cried  the  young  man, 
bitterly,  "why  have  you  deceived  me? 
Why  have  you  deluded  me  with  a  foolish 
and  vain  hope  ?  Why  have  you  nourish- 
ed me  from  my  earliest  years  in  such 
senseless  dreams?  Why  did  you  point 
out  to  me  from  the  bosom  of  poverty 
those  enchanted  shores  which  I  was  never 
to  reach  ?  Why  did  you  not  train  me  up 
to  be  contented  with  a  moderate  compe- 
tence  ?  to  limit  my  wants  and  ambitions, 
and  to  bear  myself  with  that  humility  and 
resignation  which  comports  with  our  des- 
tiny? All  this  would  have  been  very 
easy." 

To  these  merited  reproaches  his  mother 
made  no  reply,  but  hung  her  head  in  si- 
lence. At  this  moment  a  noise  without 
attracted  their  uttention.  She  rose  from 
her  chair,  went  out  into  the  balcony,  and 
recognized  Stamply  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  which  leads  across  the  Clain,  pur- 
sued by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  were  pelting 
him  with  pieces  of  turf.  The  old  man, 
without  offering  them  any  resistance,  was 
fijing  as  fast  as  his  age  and  his  heavy 
shoes  would  pemfiit.  Madame  de  Yau- 
bert  kept  her  eyes  upon  him  till  he  passed 
out  of  sight,  and  then  fell  again  into  a 
reverie.  She  soon  came  out  of  it,  how- 
ever, with  a  countenance  radiant  and  smi- 
ling. What  had  passed?  What  had 
happened  ?  Less  than  nothing — an  idea. 
But  an  idea  suffices  to  change  the  face  of 
the  world. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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OUB  FOREIGH  FOLICT. 

Thc  following  being  the  first  document 
which  has  emanated  from  car  present  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  which  are  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality  it  means  to  adopt  with 
regard  to  the  governments  now  engaged  in 
war  in  Europe ;  we  think  it  advisable  to  re- 
cord it  in  our  Review,  in  which  it  can  be 
more  readily  referred  to  than  in  the  crowded 
and  miscellaneous  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  this  great  commercial  country, 
■o  to  steer  its  course,  as  not  to  compromise  its 
first  great  element  of  power,  the  shipping  in- 
terest. 

DiPARTiiiirr  or  Statk,    ) 
VVaahiogton,  April  10,  1849.  { 

Baron  Von  Roenne, 

Envoy    Extraordinary  and   Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Grerman  Empire: 

The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State,  has 
been  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  to  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Germanic  Em- 
pire, the  following  communication : 

On  entering  upon  the  Executive  office, 
the  President's  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  steamer,  named  the  United 
States,  was  fitting  out  at  New  York,  destined, 
as  was  generally  believed  and  known,  for  the 
naval  service  of  the  German  empire.  An  ex- 
act inquiry  into  the  fact,  which  he  at  once 
caused  to  be  instituted,  resulted  in  abundant 
evidence  and  irrefragable  proof,  to  satisfy  his 
mind  that  this  war  vessel  was  really  designed 
to  be  employed  by  the  central  government  of 
Germany  in  the  unfortunate  contest  now  ex- 
isting between  Germany  and  Denmark. 

The  United  States  at  this  moment  remain  in 
peace  with  all  the  world ;  they  contemplate 
with  profound  interest  the  movements  of  other 
nations,  in  struggles  to  advance  their  true 
happiness,  and  to  reform  and  improve  the 
systems  of  government  under  which  they  live. 
In  the  progress  and  development  of  the  great 
events  which  are  daily  transpiring  in  Europe, 
a  conflict  has  unhappily  sprung  up  between 
Germany  and  Denmark,  that  has  not  failed  to 
awaken  a  new  and  lively  solicitude  on  our 
'  part,  as  the  common  friend  of  the  belligerent 
parties.  It  is  precisely  in  this  condition  of 
affiurs  between  these  contending  nations,  that 


the  high  and  imperative  duty  has  been  de- 
volved upon  the  Executive  to  take  care  that 
tliere  shall  be  no  violation  or  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  enacted  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  enabling  as  to  pre- 
serve our  cherished  relations  of  amity  and  good 
understanding  with  all  foreign  powers,  and  to 
fulfil  with  strict  impartiality  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality, and  all  the  obligations  of  oar  treaties 
with  those  powers.  This  grave  duty  is  en- 
joined by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  by  solemn  oath  the  Executive  is  boand 
to  "  preserve,  protect  and  defend." 

The  enlightened  minister  of  Germany  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  20th  April,  1818,  entitled, 
*'  An  act  in  addition  to  tlie  act  for  the  pnnisb- 
ment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  repeal  the  acts  therein  men- 
tioned.'* lo  the  stringent  provisions  of  that 
statute,  the  undersigned  is  now  instructed  by 
the  President  to  invite  your  Excellency's 
special  attention.  Its  llth  section  requires 
the  forcible  detention  of  vessels  of  the  char- 
acter described,  (and  within  its  purview  comes, 
unquestionably,  the  steamer  United  States,) 
when  about  to  depart  under  circumstances 
which  render  it  probable  that  they  are  intended 
to  commit  hostilities  against  a  friendly  power. 
Another  section,  the  3d,  imposes  a  fine  and 
imprisonment  on  all  persons  engaged  in  rach 
enterprises,  and  also  the  forfeiture  of  said 
vessels.  And  its  10th  section  makes  it  obli- 
gatory to  the  owners,  &c.  of  such  vessels  to 
enter  into  a  bond  to  the  United  States  not  to 
commit  hostilities  against  any  natk>n  with 
which  the  United  States  are  in  peace.  By  the 
8lh  section  of  the  act,  the  President  is  fully 
empowered  and  required  to  execute  the  law  by 
carrying  all  its  provisions  into  eflfect. 

Moreover,  you  are  aware  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  has  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  fitting  out  of  this  vessel  for  the 
objects  alleged,  in  answer  to  the  protest,  the 
Danish  minister  has  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  most  satisfactory  assurances  in  refer- 
ence to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  American 
government,  and  in  regard  to  the  course  which 
the  latter,  under  the  circumstances,  believe  it 
to  be  a  duty  to  pursue.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  consideration  just  adverted  to,  it  i» 
due  to  your  Excellency  to  state  that  the  Presi- 
dent, guided  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  good 
faith,  had  already,  before  the  protest  of  Den- 
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mark  was  luid  before  him,  determined  that  it 
WAS  his  bouudcii  duty  to  respect  the  rights  of 
t  friendly  power,  and,  if  ab.<<ohiteIy  necessary, 
even  lo  enforce,  to  the  very  letter,  ali  the  pro- 
vi^ioos  of  otir  laws  which  were  passed  and 
iotended  to  protect  these  rights. 

Bat,  whilst  thus  firmly  resolved  to  discharge 
»  duty  which  was  due  to  Denmark,  the  Presi- 
dent U  cqtirttly  desirous,  niy,  anxious,  lo  con- 
vioce  the  German  government  and  f)eop}c  of 
hii  sincere  witches  to  cultivate  the  most  cordial 
relaltons  of  amily  and  good-will  with  them, 
and  to  eviure  most  clearly  the  friendly  spirit 
which  animates  him  by  exhibiting  a  signal 
mark  of  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  the  distinguished  individual 
«rho  worthily  represents  the  German  empire 
aod  people  near  this  go\'ernment.  To  this 
end  the  undersigned  is  now  authorized  by  the 
President  to  s;iy  to  your  excellency,  in  all 
frankness,  tiiat  the  moment  yon  shall  be  pre- 
pired  to  communicate  to  the  under:?igned,  in 
writing,  the  solemn  assurance  tiiat  the  vessel 
in  que^-tion  now  fitting  out  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York  is  not  designed  and  intended  to  be, 
and  will  not  be  employed  by  your  government 
against  any  power  with  which  ihs  United 
States  are  now  at  peace,  such  assurance  on 
voar  part  will  be  deemed  and  taken  by  the 
r resident  as  a  sufficient  pledge  and  security  to 
remove  all  doubts  from  his  mind,  and  to  justi- 
fy him  in  suffering  the  steamer  to  quit  the  port 
tjr  New  York,  and  to  proceed  without  inter- 
mpttoci  or  hinderance  lo  her  destination,  what- 
ever that  dei^tination  may  be;  it  being  dis- 
tinctly nnderatood  that  the  said  steamer,  whilst 
the  properly  of  the  German  government  or  of 
ker  agent,  shall  thus  proceed  in  her  true  char- 
acter of  A  German  vessel. 

Ttie  nnder»igned,  in  making  this  communi- 
eaiioo,  which  he  trusts  your  excellency  will 
rtscetve  aiid  imp^irt  to  your  goverument'in  the 
•pirit  in  whicii  it  originated  and  has  been  made, 
su»t  gladly  avails  himself  ol'  the  opportunity 
which  it  atfords  to  reiterate  to  your  excellency 
the  assurances  given  by  his  predecessor,  in  the 
Bame  of  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  Slates,  that  the  President  will  ever  be 
ready  and  studious  to  foster  the  frtend:<hip  now 
■o  happily  subsisting  between  our  respective 
CMHttrie^  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  may  con- 
fist  witli  his  fiublic  duty,  the  prosperity  of  the 
German  Confederation,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  objects  which  the  Gorman 
people  liave  in  view. 

Ttie  underMgncd  has  the  honor  to  renew  to 
}Our  excel lencv  the  assurance  of  his  dis- 
bnguished  consideration. 

JoH.N  M.  Clayton.  ' 

In  consrquence  of  the  foregoing,  the  Baron 
de  Roenii<^  entered  into  engagements  that  the 
tieamer  United  Slates  should  not  b;  em- 
ployed   in  any   warlike    operation  until  she 
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should  have  been  completely  denationalized. 
The  steamer  acconlin<rly  left  New  York  for 
Southampton,  and  having  taken  on  board  some 
eight  or  ten  Paixhan  guilds  of  large  calibre  ap- 
|)eared  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  wsirliko  stramships  that  ever  sailed 
from  the  shores  of  America.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Palmer,  who  resigns  on 
her  changing  her  flag  at  Southampton.  Sev- 
eral passed  midsliiptnen  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  United  t^tatos  Navy  in  con« 
sequence  of  having  been  engaged  in  duels^ 
have  taken  passage  in  this  steaiiier  with  tbo 
intention,  it  is  said,  of  offerintr  their  services 
to  the  German  government.  They  are  under- 
stood to  be 

"  Such  lawless  enterprise  set  off  their  heads,* 

officers  of  great  merit  and  ability. 

CALIFORKIA. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  territory  have  made  any  very  sensible 
progress  towards  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
government,  altfiough  great  disSitisCuction  pre- 
vails there  in  consequence  of  Congress  not 
having  provided  the  country  with  a  territorial 
government. 

The  Alia  Californian  of  the  9;  h  April,  asserts 
that  the  military  o^vernment  now  in  operation 
there,  representecT  by  Colonel  Mason  and  Gen- 
eral Smith  is  wrong,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Cyonslitution,  and  argues  tliat 
in  the  neglect  of  Congress  they  have  a  right 
to  form  a  government  for  themselves.  It  de* 
nies  the  right  of  the  United  Slates  to  tax  the 
people,  when  they  give  them  neither  govern- 
ment nor  representation  and  therefore  protests 
against  the  collection  of  revenue  at  their  ports* 

in  a  letter  published  in  the  Aita  Californian« 
dated  Sacramento  City,  28th  March,  it  is  stated 
that  everybody  was  preparing  to  begin  gold- 
hunting.  New  parties  wore  constantly  arriving. 
Gold-washinjj  had  been  carried  on  ourinir  tlie 
winter  with  but  partial  success.  On  the  Mid- 
dle Fork  an  average  of  two  ounces  of  gold 
a  day  for  each  man  had  been  gathered.  On 
the  Yerba  river,  a  large  party  of  Oregonians 
had  made  out  about,  the  same.  There  was- 
some  talk  of  diverting  the  rivers  from  their 
present  chaimels  to  get  at  the  gold  at  the  hot* 
lom.  A  pl.ice  called  Stanislaus  appeared  to 
be  the  favorite  resort  for  the  gold  huuters..  A 
millwright  had  made  a  diving  bell,  to  pick  up 
gold  in  deep  water.  A  piece  of  gold  had  been 
found  in  Stanislaus  river  by  Mr.  Webber  of 
Slt)ckton  weighing  seventy-eight  ounces— 
value  $1284. 

Meetings  had  been  held  at  Monterey  and 
other  places  lo  choose  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  form  a  territorial  constitution. 

In  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Bo9^ 
ttm  Alias t  dated  San  Francisco,  8th  April,  ws 
find  the  following : 
7 
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*  We  are  as  full  of  people  as  the  place  can 
bold ;  and  if  any  one  can  tell  where  the  coming 
erowd  are  to  stow  themselves,  I,  for  one, 
would  like  to  know.  Everything  in  the  shape 
of  a  house  is  completely  crammed.  Tents  are 
pitched  in  all  directions;  in  fact,  the  place 
fooks  more  like  a  military  encampment  than 
anything  else.  People  are  flocking  to  the  gold 
regions  by  hundredsi^,  as  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  the  rainy  weather  being  over. 
Nothing  but  launches  laden  with  go(^s  and 
passengers,  can  be  seen  in  the  bay,  all  bound 
for  the  gold  regions,  with  the  full  intention  of 
making  their  eternal  fortunes. 

**  In  the  coming  season  nothing  but  continual 
rows  of  ail  sorts  will  be  the  consequence  of 
the  assemblage  of  so  many  of  different  nations 
at  the  diggins.  A  circular  has  this  day  been 
issued  by  General  Smith,  prohibiting  all  for- 
eigners going  to  the  mines.  What  the  result 
will  be  1  can  hardly  say,  but  would  venture  an 

3»inion  this  much,  to  say,  that  it  would  take 
I  the  armed  force  of  America  to  prevent  the 
people,  whether  they  be  Americans  or  for- 
eigners. 

•*  In  the  way  of  merchandise,  there  are  so 
many  goods  coming  and  arriving  here  that  be- 
fore long  they  will  be  cheaper  here  than  in  the 
United  States.'* 

By  the  arrival  of  the  Crescent  City  from 
Chagres  at  New  Orleans,  we  learn  that  Colo- 
Bel  Mason,  late  Governor  of  California,  had 
returned  in  that  steamer. 

General  Smith  appears  to  bo  somewhat  in 
an  uncertain  position  as  to  the  collection  of 
duties  in  San  Francisco,  and  has  issued  a  cir- 
enlar,  which  we  suppose  from  the  concluding 
clause,  to  be  addressed  to  the  various  govern- 
meDtci  on  the  Pacific. 

"  Head  Quarters,  Pacific  Division, 
San  Francisco,  Upper  California, 
April  Ist,  1849. 

"^The  treaty  concluded  with  Mexico,  on  the 
20th  of  May  last,  brought  Upper  California 
within  the  United  States,  and  of  course  within 
the  operation  of  all  its  laws,  but  the  means  of 
enforcing  some  of  these  laws  have  not  been 
provided  by  Congress.  Thus,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  circular  of  the  30th  of 
Oictober  last,  observes :  *  Although  Congress 
have  recognized  California  as  part  of  the  Union, 
and  legislated  for  it  as  such;  yet  it  is  not 
brought  by  law  within  the  limits  of  any  collcc< 
tion  district,  nor  has  Congress  authorized  the 
appointment  of  any  officers  to  collect  the  rev- 
enue.' The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  in 
force  here,  and  consequently  the  revenue  and 
navigation  laws  are ;  though  at  this  moment 
•ome  part  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  their 
complete  action,  is  wanting. 

**Now  the  law  declares  that  certain  sroods 
shall  only  enter  upon  having  paid  the  duties 
prescribed  by  the  tariff ^  and  when  the  Secre- 
tary says  that  the  department  is  unable  to  col* 


lect  duties  on  such,  the  proper  inference  is  no^ 
as  many  seem  to  think,  that  the  goods  can  en- 
ter without  paying  duties,  but  that,  being  un« 
able  to  pay  the  duties  here,  as  required  by  law, 
they  cannot  be  admitted  at  all. 

"  As  many  cargoes  have  been  shipped  under 
the  wrong  impression,  that  they  could  enter, 
and  there  was  no  American  port  of  entry  in 
the  Pacific  to  which  they  coulcJ  resort,  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  a  case  of  extreme  hardship 
was  presented,  which  appeared  to  authorize 
such  a  modification  as  would  allow  the  cargoes 
to  be  entered,  on  depositing  the  duties  to  await 
the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  subject ;  and 
so  far  from  the  want  of  American  vessels  on 
the  cotist,  and  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
few  in  this  ocean  to  frequent  these  ports,  where 
the  men  desert  to  the  gold  mines,  an  absolute 
necessity  of  some  means  of  transportation  ex- 
isted, which  could  only  be  supplied  by  using 
foreign  vessels  that  came  from  the  neighbor- 
ing coasts. 

'*  But  both  of  these  modifications  of  the  law 
can  be  but  temporary.  There  can  be  no  hard- 
ship in  enforcing  the  law  on  those  who  are 
fully  aware  of  all  its  provisions  and  their  effect, 
and  time  will  doubtless  do  away  with  the 
scarcity  of  American  vessels  of  small  class 
here.  There  will  then  be  no  reason  for  indul- 
gence, and  the  suspension  of  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  will  cease.  Even  before  that 
time,  the  government  at  Washington,  thinking 
itself  not  empowered  to  allow  of  any  such 
suspension,  may  revoke  the  indulgence  grant- 
ed, and  require  a  strict  adherence  to  the  law, 
whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  to  individ- 
uals. I  think  it  would  be  proper,  then,  to  no- 
tify all  persons  designing  to  come  here  from 
vour  port  or  its  neighborhood,  that  they  can 
nave  no  right  to  count  upon  any  other  than 
the  strictest  construction  of  the  law,  as  in  all 
other  ports  of  the  United  States,  both  as  re- 
gards cargoes  and  vessels,  and  particularly, 
that  dutiable  goods  cannot  be  entered  here  at 
all,  unless  Congress  shall  have  made  provision 
for  appointing  the  necessary  officers. 

**  It  would  be  well,  also,  to  inform  all  adven- 
turore  coming  here  to  search  for  gold,  that 
trespassing  upon  the  public  lands  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  that  although 
the  position  of  affairs  hero,  incident  to  the 
change  of  government,  has  hitherto  prevented 
action  under  these  laws,  yet  they  will  be  ei>- 
forced  as  soon  as  the  means  are  organized. 

*'  I  should  like  to  be  informed  of  the  date  of 
your  receipt  of  this  communication,  to  be  en- 
abled to  judge  of  the  degree  of  indulgenco 
proper  to  award  to  those  claiming  it." 
(Signed)      Persifer  F.  Smith, 
Breiel  Major-General 
Commanding  Division* 

By  the  Lexington  store-ship,  which  vessel 
arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  three  htmdredand 
fifly  thousand  dollars  worth  of  California  gold 
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dost  was  received  in  this  port,  and  from  the 
Ciesrent  City  arrived  at  New  Orleane,  we  have 
A  telegraphic  denpatch  announcing  that  she 
has  a  miHion  of  dollars  in  gold  on  board  also, 
destined  for  this  city.  These  arrivals  will  no 
doubt  give  a  fresh  impetus  (o  emigration  to  the 
Pacific,  and  this  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  in 
the  increased  number  of  vessels  advertised 
daring  the  last  week.  Still  we  tMnk  that  far 
the  greater  number  of  emigrants  will  proceed 
by  way  of  the  (sthmns  of  Panama,  now  that 
Messrs.  Ilowland  and  AspinwalPs  line  of 
steamers  appear  to  be  regularly  organized,  and 
tiiat  there  will  no  longer  be  any  apprehension 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  ruinous  delays  which 
have  taken  place  at  Panama.  The  system  of 
sending  ships  round  Cape  Horn  to  San  Fran- 
eisco,  to  lie  rolling  in  that  harbor  without  any 
chance  of  their  return,  cannot  be  long  pursued, 
tod  it  will  be  months,  perhaps  yean*,  before  a 
system  of  government  can  be  organized  in  Cal- 
ifornia which  shall  effectually  prevent  the  de- 
Rftion  of  ships'  crews  on  their  arrival  at  San 
Francisco.  We  readily  comprehend  that  from 
tbeenormoQs  rate  of  freight  and  passage-money 
ship-owners  have  reali^,  they  could  easily 
afford  to  abandon  their  vessels  at  the  voyage 
end,  and  by  so  doing  have  made  a  profitable 
sale  of  them;  hut  these  freights  will  no  longer 
be  attainable ;  California  must  at  the  moment 
we  are  writing  be  overstocked  with  almost 
every  description  of  merchandise,  and  there 
wiH  soon  be  a  dead  paase  with  regard  to  ship- 
ments. With  com  and  the  more  immediate 
necessaries  of  life,  California  will,  until  the 
gold-fever  ib  allayed  and  her  population  shall 
turn  to  agricultural  pursuits,  always  look  to 
Chili,  the  granary  of  the  Pacific. 

HUKOABT. 

The  a  flairs  of  Hungary  have  assumed  such 
vast  importance  in  the  politirs  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly since  the  armed  intervention  of  Rus- 
sia in  aid  of  the  Austrians,  that  we  think  it 
nece8:>ary  to  devote  some  space  to  a  relation 
of  the  affairs  which  have  taken  place  in  that 
country.  There  is  full  confirmation  of  the  re 
ports  lately  received  of  their  having  obtained 
a  decii>ive  victory  over  the  Russians,  and  of 
their  having  taken  the  city  of  Buda,  and  it 
appears  certain  that  tlieir  gallant  exer: ions  have 
met  with  no  decided  check. 

It  appears  that  on  the  14th  April  last  the 
Representatives  of  Hungary  assembled  in  the 
Protectant  church  at  Debreczin,  when  the  il- 
lustrious Dictator  Kossuth,  after  reporting  the 
glorious  victories  obtained  by  the  Hungarian 
army*  submitted  the  following  resolutions  : 

**  1st.  That  Hungary  with  all  its  provinces 
nd  counties  shinld  be  proclaimed  as  a  free, 
independent,  and  self-subsi^tpnt  State,  whose 
integrity  and  uoity  can  never  be  attacked. 


"2d.  That  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg-Lor^ 
raine,  whose  treachery  and  perfidy  took  np 
arms  against  the  Hungarian  nation,  which 
tried  to  divide  the  country,  to  annihilate  the 
holy  constitution,  to  produce  hatred  between 
the  different  races,  and  which  was  even  so 
shameless  as  to  make  use  of  a  foreign  power 
(Russia,)  to  butcher  a  whole  nation,  which  ia 
this  way  has  torn  in  pieces  the  Pragmatic  sane* 
tron,  which  has  violated  every  treaty,  tliis 
faithless  dynasty  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  should 
be  depofted  forever  as  ruler  in  Hungary  and 
all  its  legal  provinces  and  countries ;  should 
be  exiled  and  banished  forever  from  all  the  ter- 
ritories of  Hungary,  and  shouM  never  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  Hungarian  citizenship. 
This  banishment  should  be  proclaimed  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Hungarian  nation. 

^  3d.  The  Hungarian  nation  being  by  a  bely 
unalienable  right  self-subsislent,  free  and  ind&> 
pendent,  may  proclaim  its  decided  will  to  keep 
peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations  of  the 
worid  for  so  long  as  its  rights  are  not  violated ; 
to  maintain  peace  and  friendship  particularlr 
with  those  people  who  were  before  united  with 
Hungary,  under  the  same  ruler,  then  with  the 
neighboring  Turkish  and  Italian  countries 
and  to  make  treaties  and  alliances  with  them, 
founded  on  mutual  interests. 

•*4th.  The  future  system  of  government, 
with  its  pa rticnlari ties,  shall  be  deliberated  and 
decided  by  ttie  National  Assembly.  Until  the 
new  principles  of  government  are  deliberated 
upon  and  accepted,  a  President,  with  respon- 
sible ministers,  should  be  elected  and  invested 
with  the  executive  power. 

*'  5th.  A  committee  of  three  members  should 
be  authorized  to  publish  a  manifest  of  these 
resolutions  and  their  priticiples.'' 

The  representatives  of  the  people  unani- 
mously adopted  the  propositions  of  the  Dict»> 
tor  and  gave  them  their  sanction,  and  the 
church  resounded  with  enthusiastic  shouta; 
tears  of  joy  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  thousands 
and  thousands. 

When  the  fourth  proposition  came  un- 
der discussion,  all  the  representatives,  with 
unanimous  feelings  and  decision,  proclaimed 
Louis  Kossuth  President,  in  consequence  of 
his  unshaken  patriotism,  and  the  undivided 
confidence  of  the  whole  Hungarian  nation. 
He  was  then  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
ministry. 

On  the  same  day,  the  (Magnatenbefehl) 
Senate,  on  the  proposition  of  their  President. 
Poreny,  unanimously  and  solemnly  accepted 
the  above  resolutions  of  the  Houi^c  of  Repre* 
sentatives,  witliout  farther  discussion. 

An  administration  was  subsequently  formed^ 
consisting  of  the  following  persons : 

Ix)uis  Kossuth,  President. 
Casimir  Bittheany,  Minister  of  War. 
.  Szestere,  Itiniatef  of  the  Interior. 
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6.  Poreny,  Minister  of  Justice. 

Dascheck,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Hey  neck,  Minister  of  Religion  and  Police. 

The  whole  government  of  Hungary  is  so 
mUe  understood  in  this  country,  for  years  past, 
there  has  t>een  so  little  known  of  its  position 
with  regard  to  Austria,  that  we  shaU,  we  trust, 
be  excused  for  giving  a  slight  outline  of  the 
history  of  that  country,  the  nursery  of  nations, 
which  tried  tlie  skill  of  the  most  active  Ger- 
man Emperors,  and  more  than  once  made  the 
Imperial  city  tremble. 

The  fundamental  laws  are,  the  golden  bull 
of  King  Andr:is  II.,  of  the  year  122:3,  the  mag- 
na charta  of  the  Magyars ;  the  privileges  of 
tiio  nobility  as  acknowledged  by  law  in  1741  ; 
the  trenty  of  Vienna  in  1606,  and  that  of  Lintz 
in  1617,  by  which  <he  free  exercise  of  religion 
is  guarantied  to  the  Protestants ;  the  act  of 
tiie  Diet  at  Presbnrg  in  1687,  and  the  inaugu- 
ral diplomas  of  1790  and  179 1 .  The^  king  has 
very  extensive  powers.  He  exercises  the 
whole  of  the  executive  power ;  he  nominates 
die  Bishops  and  Prelates,  independent  of  the 
Pope*s  confirmation,  which  only  regards  their 
spiritual  functions;  he  confers  alF  civil  and 
military  dignities,  except  that  of  the  Palatine 
and  the  two  keepers  of  the  crown ;  he  is  the 
President  of  all  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and 
can  order  the  Insurreclinnt  as  it  is  called,  or 
eaneral  levy  of  the  nation,  fiut  in  the  legis- 
uttion  and  taxation  the  States  have  an  impor- 
tant vote,  and  laws  and  taxes  can  only  be  im- 
peded with  the  consent  of  the  Diet.  The  king 
must  swear  to  the  constitution  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  in  the  open  air,  when  he  receives 
from  the  hand  of  the  primate  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  Diet,  or  comi*ia  regni,  is,  ac- 
corning  to  law,  summoned  every  three  years. 
Three  months  after  the  summons  is  issued, 
they  apjiear  in  two  chambers ;  the  first  con- 
sisting of  the  Magnates  and  Prelates,  under 
tfce  Presidency  of  the  Palatine;  the  second 
consisting  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility.  The 
king  appears  in  person,  or  is  represented  by  a 
commissioner.  He  announces,  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Diet,  his  yostulcUa  to  the  States. 
Vt^en  the  king  and  States  have  agreed  upon  a 
poUulalum  it  becomes  a  law,  or  decretum  regni. 
The  king  assembles  and  prorogues  the  Diet  at 
pleasure.  The  whole  Hungarian  constitution 
is  imprinted  with  the  stamp  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  administration  of  Hungary  difibrs  from 
that  of  the  other  Austrian  States.  The  per- 
son of  the  king  is  represented  by  the  Palatine, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  8tutc,of  which 
the  members  are  named  by  the  king.  But  the 
whole  is  subordinate  to  the  Hungarian  Chan- 
cery at  Vienna,  through  which  the  king  decides 
erery  matter  constitutionally  depending  on  bis 
will.  Each  comilaius  is  governed  by  a  special 
council,  of  which  the  first  officer  is  the  com^s  tr 
aber^e<pacmt  of  whom  thirteen  are  horcditary. 


the  rest  are  named  by  the  king;  below  the 
atmfis  is  the  vicecomes  ordinariua^  and  the  vice' 
comes  suhstiiul us,  mnd  two  or  (our  judtcps  no^ 
bilium,  besides  several  other  officers.  These 
administrative  councils  are  also  tribunals  of 
justice,  from  which  the  last  appeal  is  to  the 
sepUmmral  bnanL  Hungary  has  its  own  code 
of  civil  and  criminal  law.  It  was  finally  de- 
livered from  the  Turkish  yoke  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  though 
united  to  Austria,  it  tailW  considers  itself  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  having  a  constitution 
which  the  Hungarians  regard  with  jealous 
attachment,  and  laws  and  privileges,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  has  been  and  f>till  continues,  a 
source  of  great  trout>le  and  offense  to  tlie  Aus- 
trian court. 

When  the  revolution  drove  away  the  Empe- 
ror Ferdinand  from  Vienna,  the  panisans  of 
the  monarchy  turned  to  Hungary  and  sought 
to  find  amongst  the  Magyars  a  bulwark  against 
popular  fury  and  outrage.  Kossuth  was  then 
courted  and  encouraged,  and  when  the  Vien- 
nese extorted  from  the  Emperor  a  democratic 
constitution,  the  Magyars  were  induced  to  de- 
clare themselves  beyond  its  control,  or  to  rest 
on  the  legal  basis  of  the  pragmatic  sanction. 
Thus  the  Magyars  were  pitted  against  the  Car- 
man!f,  in  order  that,  in  due  time,  advant.ige 
might  be  taken  of  both.  Meanwhile,  the  third 
nation.^1  element  in  Austria,  the  (yzechish,  had 
risen  and  been  put  down  again  at  Prague ;  and 
the  fourth  natioriiil  element,  the  Croatian,  was 
held  in  leashes  to  act  as  executioner  on  the 
rest.  And  when  reaction  commenced  at  Vi- 
enna, and  democracy  fell  to  a  discount;  when 
Ferdinand  had  abdicated,  and  his  nephew  was 
set  up  in  his  place ;  when  all  uneasiness  on 
the  fide  of  Bohemia  ceased ;  when  Germany 
was  taken  up  with  the  Danish  war  and  its  own 
affairs ;  when  Russia  had  given  assurances  of 
armed  support,  which  have  now  been  fulfilled, 
then  the  mask  was  thrown  offT,  Kossuth 'was 
denounced  as  a  traitor,  Jellachich  (who  had 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate,)  was  ordered 
to  advance  upon  Pc:iith,  and  the  ancient  Hun- 
garian constitution  was  declared  to  be  sus- 
pended. Thus  the  pre^>ont  struggle  began ; 
how  it  will  end  is  another  affair.  The  Austrl- 
aus  have  gone  upon  the  principle  of  *^  Duide 
ei  lmpcra7*  They  have  succeeded  remarkably 
well  with  the  "Divide;"  with  the  "  Impera" 
they  have  not  been  quite  so  successful. 

In  Moldavia  there  are  60,000  Magyar  f<i mi- 
lies  who  will  join  heart  and  hand  with  their 
Hungarian  brethren  to  relievo  them  froin  Aus- 
trian oppression.  The  word  Magyar  implies 
wanderer  from  the  early  nouiad  tribes  of  the 
Hungarians,  who  wandered  from  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Turkiah  provinces,  and  back 
again,  as  the  seasons  suited. 

Accounts  received  by  the  Cambria,  since 
the  foregoing  ariiclt*  was  written,  repeat  the 
assertion  that  the  Magyars  have  taken  Buda 
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by  as^nult,  and  that  the  Croatians  who  formed 
ils  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword.  It  is  also 
■tetpd  that  the  Maa\tirs  have  taken  pos^es^inn 
of  Fiiime,  the  principal  Hungarian  port  on  the 
Adriatic. 

The  emperorR  of  Ra?sia  and  AuMria  had  an 
interview  at  Warsaw,  which  lasted  twelve 
boiir?,  b»it  the  determination  which  they  came 
to,  hdLS  not  transpired. 

FRAKCE   AKD    ROME. 

A  Fingnlar  state  of  circumstances  has  arisen 
between  these  two  republics.  It  havini;  been 
represented  that  the  armies  of  Austria  and 
Naples  were  about  to  enter  the  Roman  terri- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  overtlirowing  the  re- 
public, the  French  government  determined 
upon  sending  a  lar^e  force  under  General 
Oudinnt,  to  prevent  these  powers  from  dictat- 
ing a  form  of  government  to  the  Romflns,  as 
Fr<ince  herself  wished  to  take  the  initiative  in 
socii  a  measure,  and  the  National  Assembly 
▼o!ed  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  undertak- 
ing of  the  expedition. 

Accordingly  a  large  fleet  of  war  steamcrss 
iras  di.«()atched  from  the  8outh  of  France  to 
convey  the  expedition,  which  arrived  off  Ci vita 
Wcchia,  and  the  troops  were  allowed  to  land 
without  resistance,  when  General  Ondiuot 
pal)li:Bbed  the  following  order  of  the  day : 

Ciri/a  Vecchia,  25A  Ajiril,  184f. 
Soldiers !  the  French  fla?  floats  on  the 
forts  of  Uiviia  Vecclria.  We  had  expected 
that  we  should  be  compelled  to  efllect  a  land- 
ing by  force,  and  every  measure  had  been 
adopiled  to  insure  its  success;  but  we  were 
inj'pired  with  the  idea  of  our  government, 
which,  as'iociated  with  the  generous  feelings  of 
Pius  IX.,  wished  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  efl\i:»ion  of  blood.  The  authorities  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants,  opened  the  gates  of  the  town  to 
us  at  ilie  first  summons.  Thi^  reception, 
yoa  wil!  feel,  adds  to  our  diHies.  It  would  ag- 
gravate any  breach  of  di8ci]>!in:^',  it  commands 
us,  not  only  to  respect  the  people,  but  to  keep 
up  the  most  friendly  relations  with  them.  The 
fleet  will,  in  a  few  days,  bring  us  considerable 
reinforcements.  Soldiers  of  the  land  forces,  1 
am  your  organ  in  thanking  our  brethren  in 
ann.«  of  the  navy.  R  is  t«»  their  powerful  co- 
operation that  we  owe  our  first  success. 

OUDINOT  OE  RegOIO. 

On  the  same  day  he  published  the  following 
prorUamtion  to  the  Romans : 

Inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Stites !  In  pres- 
ence of  the  events  which  agitate  Raly,  the 
Pkeneh  republic  resolved  to  send  a  corps 
^armii  on  your  territory,  not  to  defend  the 
pfe-«ni  government,  which  it  has  not  recog- 
nized, bat  to  avert  great  misfortunes  from  your 
country.      France  does  not  arrogate  to  her- 


self the  right  to  regulate  interests  which  are, 
before  all,  those  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
which  extend  themselves  to  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  all  the  riirisiian  world  :  she  hat 
only  considered  that,  by  her  position,  she  was 
particularly  called  on  to  interfere  to  facilitate 
tlie  establishment  of  a  regime^  equally  removed 
from  the  abuses  which  have  been  forever  do* 
stroyed  by  the  generosity  of  the  illustrious 
Pius  IX.,  and  from  the  anarchy  of  late  days. 
The  flag  which  1  have  just  hoisted  on  your 
shores  is  that  of  peace,  of  order,  of  concilia- 
tion, and  of  true  liberty.  Round  it  rally  all 
those  who  wish  to  co-operate  in  the  accom- 
plishment  of  the  patriotic  and  sacred  work. 

OUDIKOT  DE  ReGGIO. 

Tlie  members  of  the  government  at  Rome 
having  been  apprised  of  these  proclamations, 
which  clearly  proved  to  them  that  it  was  th« 
intention  of  the  French  to  reinstate  the  Pope 
in  his  temporal  power,  convoked  the  Assembly 
on  Che  2€th,  when  the  following  decree  was 
adopted : 

"  The  Assembly,  after  seeing  the  communi- 
cation made  by  their  committee,  confldes  to  the 
Triumviri  the  care  of  savin?  the  republic  ;  and 
of  repelling  force  by  force.' 

On  the  27th  of  March  General  OudimM 
commenced  his  march  for  Rome,  after  having 
sent  a  deputation  of  three  officers  to  the  T<ck 
umviri  to  declare  to  them  that  the  occupation 
of  Civita  Vecchia ,  hy  the  French  forces,  had  a 
double  purpose:  first,  to  secure  the  Roman 
iStates  from  tlie  invasion  of  the  Austrians,  who 
were  preparing  to  enter  them,  and  secondly, 
to  ascertain  precisely  what  were  the  feelings 
of  the  population  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  assist  in  a  reconciliation  between 
Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  Roman  people. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  do- 
fend  themselves,  they  with  ardor  prepared  Co 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  French  tpoops  into 
the  city  Barricades  wee  raised  on  the  roads 
and  in  the  streets  leading  to  Cjvita  Vecchia, 
and  the  walls  were  countermined.  To  pro* 
cure  materials  for  the  barricades  the  subter- 
ranean gallery  built  by  Pope  Borgia,  and  lead- 
ing from  the  Vatican  to  tho  castle  of  Saint 
Angelo,  was  blown  up. 

At  the  same  time  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
General  Oudinot,  to  protes^t  against  the  inva- 
sion, and  to  warn  the  commander  of  the  French 
troops  that  Rome  was  prepared  to  resist,  and 
that  if  necessary  the  Quiriual/ihe  Vatican,  and 
Saint  Peter'^s,  which  had  already  been  mined, 
would  be  blown  up.  The  General  replied  that 
his  instructions  were  imperative,  and  that  he 
would  enter  Rome  by  force,  should  he  not  be 
received  willingly. 

After  sudi  a  reply  tbere  was  no  receding, 
and  soon  the  atluck  commenced.  An  eye-wit- 
ness gives  the  following  details : 

"  A  company  of  the  first  battalion  of  sharp- 
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•hooters  was  led  towards  the  sates  of  Home  ; 
k  was  received  by  discharges  of  musketry,  and 
retreated  in  good  order.  Soon  afterward:)  a 
portion  of  the  division  advanced,  and  without 
much  di faculty  got  within  the  walls  of  the- 
city,the  streets  of  which  were  barricaded  ;  but 
there  it  was  received  by  a  well-sustained  fire 
of  musketry,  and  by  showers  of  missiles  of 
every  description  hurled  from  the  windows  and 
the  roofs  of  houses.  The  20th  regiment  of  the 
Une,  which  bad  opened  the  march,  suffered 
greatly ;  one  of  the  light  companies  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  The  General,  perceiving 
the  impossibility  of  continuing  a  struggle  so 
fatal  to  his  troopi*,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat, 
and  the  French  army  took  up  a  strong  position 
at  some  short  distance  from  the  city." 

It  is  said  that  the  French  lost  1,200  men, 
killed  and  wounded'  and  prisoners.  Among 
the  former  was  M.  Harris,  an  aide-de-camp 
of  General  Oudinot,  and  in  the  latter  Captain 
Oudinot,  his  relation.  The  General  himself 
was  surrounded,  and  would  have  been  taken 
prisoner  but  for  the  gallant  exertions  of  his 
troops. 

A  NeapoliUn  army,  said  to  consist  of  from 
15,000  to  20,000  troop:.',  had  invaded  the  Roman 
territory,  and  was  advancing  towards  the 
capital.  Garribaldi,  the  Roman  genenil,  went 
out  to  meet  them,  and  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  La  Torre  di  Mezza  Via,  about 
eight  miles  from  Rome,  lie  met  a  detachment 
of  1,200  of  this  new  enemy,  and  defeated  tliem, 
taking  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon.  Having  received  or- 
ders from  the  government  to  act  only  for  the 
defense  of  the  city,  Garribaldi  returned  to 
Rome  on  the  8lh  of  May. 

On  the  7ih  the  Triumviri,  wishing  to  give  a 
eonvincing  proof  that  there  was  no  feeling  of 
amnity  towards  the  French  nation,  issued  ihe 
following  decree,  and  sent  back  the  prisoners 
they  had  made  to  the  camp  at  Falo : 

fn  the  name  of  God  and  the  people : 

Considering  that  between  the  French  people 
and  Rome,  the  state  of  war  does  not  and  can  not 
exist: 

That  Rome  defends,  hy  right  and  duty,  its 
own  inviulability,  but  deprecates  as  an  offense 
against  the  common  creed  every  collision  bc- 
!wpen  the  two  republics  : 

That  the  Roman  people  does  not  hold  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  a  misgnided  govern- 
ment the  soldiers  who  obey  its  orders  by  fight- 
ing : 

The  Triumvirate  decrees ; 

Art.  1 .  The  Frenchmen  taken  prisoners  on 
the  day  of  the  30th  of  April  are  free,  and  will 
be  Ecnt  to  the  French  camp. 

Art.  2.  The  Roman  people  will  salute  with 
applause  and  fraternal  demonstrations  at  mid- 


day the   brave  aoldiere  of  the  sister  repub- 
lic. 

The  TriumviiBt        Cablo  Aameluni, 

GUIZEPPE  MazzuOt 
AVRELIO  SaFFI. 

Rome,  May  7, 1849. 

General  Oudinot,  not  wishing  to  be  mitdoD^ 
in  generosity,  ordered  the  release  (»f  a  battalion 
of  light  troops  which  had  until  then  been  de* 
tain^  by  his  order  at  Civita  Vecehia. 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  prisoners  werv 
treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality  during  their 
stay  at  Rome.  The  citizens  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  them  attention,  conducting 
them  to  see  the  monuments  and  galleries  <h 
art  of  the  Eternal  City.  They  were  saluted 
everywhere  with  cries  of  Viren  Its  Frart^aiSf 
and  on  therr  release  conducted  them  intriumpb 
to  the  camp  at  Falo.  One  account  s  lys,  that  on 
the  prisoners  pa^^sing  by  Saint  i*eter*s  ihejr 
rushed  into  the  cathedral  and  unanimously 
vowed  not  again  to  draw  their  swords  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

The  government  being  informed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  French  general  agHin  to 
attack  Rome,  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion, wliich  was  placarded  on  all  the  walls  and 
gates  of  Rome : 

Soldiers  of  the  Ffench  Republic  f  For  the 
second  time  you  are  forced  to  appear  a» 
enemies  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  of  the  re- 
publican city  which  was  once  the  cradle  of 
liberty  and  military  glory.  It  is  an  act  of 
fratricide,  which  is  imposed  up<m  you;  and 
this  fratricide,  if  ever  it  could  be  consummated, 
would  strike  a  mortal  blow  against  the  lil)erty 
of  France.  The  two  people  arc  bound  by 
mutual  ties.  The  republic  extinguished 
amongst  us,  would  be  an  eternal  stain  on  your 
flag,  one  ally  the  less  for  France  in  Europe* 
one  step  the  more  on  the  road  to  monarchical 
restoration,  towards  which  a  deceitful  and  de- 
ceived government  impels  your  beautiful  and 
great  country. 

Rome,  therefore,  will  combat  as  she  has  al« 
ready  combated.  Slie  knows  that  she  fights 
for  her  own  liberty  and  for  yours.  Soldiers  of 
the  French  Republic  !  Whilst  you  are  march- 
ing against  our  tri-colored  flag,  the  Ru.ssiiaD8» 
the  men  of  1815,  are  marching  into  Hungary^ 
and  dreaming  of  a  marcii  into  France.  At 
some  miles  distance  from  you,  a  N'/apolitan 
corps,  which  we  have  attacked,  holds  the 
banner  of  despotism  and  intolerance  unfurled. 
At  some  leagues  from  you  on  your  left,  a  re- 
publican city,  Lsghorn,  resists  at  this  moment 
an  Austrian  invasion.  There  is  your  p1aoe« 
Tell  your  leaders  to  keep  their  word.  Remind 
them  that  at  Marseilles  and  at  Toulon  they 
promised  you  a  battle  against  Ihe  Croats.  Re- 
mind them  that  the  French  soldier  hokJs  at  the 
end  of  his  bayonet  the  honor  and  liberty  ol 
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France.  French  soldiera !  Soldiers  of  liberty ! 
march  not  against  yuur  brethren.  Our  battles 
are  yours.  I^et  tlie  two  tri-colored  flags  ally 
ihemeelves,  and  march  together  to  the  libera- 
tioo  of  nations  and  the  destruction  of  tyrants. 
God,  France  and  Italy  will  bless  your  arms. 
Long  live  the  French  ropablic !  Long  live  the 
Aoman  repnbiic ! 

The  Triumvirs,  Abmelliki, 

Saffi, 
Mazzihi. 
Rome,  May  10, 1849. 

And  the  following  address  to  the  Romans 
issned  by  Avezzana : 


** Romans!  With  inexpressible  joy  I  have 
recrived  and  published  the  bnlietin  of  Genera] 
Garibaldi  relative  to  the  brilliant  feat  of  arms 
at  Palehtrina,  performed  yesterday.  Citizens ! 
Modern  Rome  is  like  the  ancient  city,  sor- 
rounded  with  enemies  in  the  infancy  of  its 
republican  life.  But  if  the  first  camo  forth 
armed  and  powerful  in  war  from  being  80  often 
assailed,  the  second,  innocent,  pure  from  blood, 
e]ean.«ed  from  ambition,  and  aspiring  only  to 
the  exercise  of  human  rights,  will  be  encour- 
aged in  her  glorious  mission  by  the  sanctity  of 
her  cause,  and  protected  by  the  justice  of  God. 
Persevere,  therefore,  Romans,  with  all  courage. 
We  will  overcome  our  enemies ;  we  will  guard 
our  right:* ;  we  will  be  the  corner-stone  of  the 
rebuilding  of  Italy. 

"The  French  threaten  yet  once  more  to 
return  to  the  assault ;  we  will  chase  them  back 
again  in  the  tracks  they  have  left  from  the 
VhU  of  April.  At  the  first  discharge  of  can- 
non, let  all  the  citizens  run  gallantly  to  arms, 
and  fly  to  defend  the  walls  and  barricades. 
God  is  with  us.  The  eternal  right  of  the 
people  shall  not  perish 

^  Joseph  Avezzana,  tlie  General-in-Chief, 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine. 

"  Rome,  10th  May,  1849." 

The  effect  of  this  reverse  was  sensibly  felt 
by  the  Parisians,  and  throughout  France.  They 
were  wounded  in  the  tcnderest  point— in  their 
military  glory,  and  that  too  in  fields  where  they 
bad  always  been  accustomed  to  victory.  The 
admini^trdtion  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  dis- 
credited ;  upon  it  fell  the  greater  share  of  the 
disgrace  incurred.  For  it  had  not  been 
imagined  by  the  French  people  that  their  sol- 
dierii  had  been  sent  to  Italy  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  reinstating  the  Pope.  They  had  lieen  told 
U  was  to  combat  Austrian  and  NcafioUtan  in- 
fluence, and  their  mortification  and  disappoint- 
Bent  were  unbtmnded. 

On  this  intelligence  reaching  Paris,  the 
President  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
General  Otidinot,  which  was  immediately  pub- 
luhed  Id  tlie  Mooitcur : 


•'  Elysee National  Miy  8,  1849. 
"  My  dear  General — The  telegraphic  news 
announcing  the  unforeseen  resistance  which 
you  have  met  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  hai 
greatly  grieved  me.  I  had  hoped  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome,  opening  their  eyen  to  evi- 
dence, would  receive  with  eagerness  an  army 
which  had  arrived  to  accomplish  a  friendly  and 
disinterested  mission.  This  has  not  been  the 
case.  Our  soldiers  have  been  received  aa 
enemies.  Our  military  honor  is  injured.  I 
wmII  ndt  sufier  it  to  be  assailed,  for  rciuforce- 
meots  shall  not  be  wanting  to  you.  Tell  your 
soldiers  I  appreciate  their  bravery,  and  take 
part  in  what  they  endure,  and  that  they  may 
always  rely  upon  my  support  and  my  gratitude. 
My  dear  General,  receive  the  assurance  of 
my  sentiments  of  high  esteem. 

*•  Louis  NaPOLEOK  BONArARTE." 

This  letter  has  been  severely  discussed  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly;  but  the  ministers 
declared  tlrat  it  was  merely  a  private  letter  of 
the  President's,  expressing  his  reorei  to  the 
General,  and  was  not  in  any  way  oflScial — that 
they  had  no  participation  in  it.  It  has  been 
highly  reprobjiled,  as  being  an  insult  upon  the 
Assembly,  promising  to  send  reinforcements 
without  taking  the  opinion  of*  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  on  the  subject. 

No  important  event  has  since  occurred  in 
Italy  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  except- 
ing that  the  Spaniards  have  landed  a  small 
force,  about  4000  men,  at  Fiunarini,  to  assist 
the  Pope.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Romans 
have  altogether  acted  the  most  noble  part  in 
these  aflfairs,  and  that  they  arc  determined  to 
resist  tti  the  uttermost.  The  next  advices  will 
be  highly  important.  With  regard  to  the  sud- 
den change  of  opinion  which  has  taken  place 
in  France,  and  which,  from  a  small  minority  of 
85,  has  raised  the  number  of  Montagnards 
nnd  Socialists  in  the  National  Assembly  to 
250,  or  perhaps  300,  in  the  new  Legi-slativo 
Assembly,  which  is  to  consist  of  750  memliers, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  our  readers 
some  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  F.  Gail- 
lardet,  the  former  editor,  and  now  the  corres- 
pondent, of  the  Courrier  rfes  Etnts  Vnis.  Mr. 
Gaillardet  was  a  candidate  for  the  Department 
of  I'Yonnc,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  former 
province  of  Burgundy,  and  which,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  firft  Legislative  Assembly,  had 
shown  an  almost  unanimous  disfistc  for 
Socialist  principles.  Mr.  Giiillaidcl  obtained 
27,168  votes,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Social- 
ists, who  obtained  upwards  of  28  000.  This 
Department,  which  was  considered  the  very 
incarnation  of  Bonapartism,  has  sent  three 
Socialist  members,  out  of  eight,  to  represent 
them  in  the  Assembly 

M.  Gaillardet  says,  in  a  letter  dated  24th 
May — 

"  Now  let  us  trace  at  what  period  and  from 
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what  caneo  ori^rinated  thifl  oppnpilion  which 
the  country  people  wished  to  evince  towards 
the  poverriment  ?  It  scarcely  dales  from  a 
month  Iwick.  Yes,  only  a  month  ago  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  would  have  been  altogether 
different.  But  in  that  short  space  of  time  the 
administration,  and  the  President  himself,  have 
accutnnluted  fault  upon  fault,  imprudence  on 
imprudence.  The  most  serious  of  all  was  the 
ex|)edition  to  Italy,  and  the  check  received  at 
the  pates  of  Rome  which  was  its  consequence. 
That  mad  attempt,  which  has  metam3rphosed 
our  soldiers  Into  soldiers  of  the  Pope,  has  been 
aliopether  unpopular  in  the  eyes  of  our  agri- 
cultuml  population,  who  are  naturally  grum- 
bler's with  regard  to  everything  relating  to 
Church  nffjiirs.  The  President's  letter,  (to 
General  Oudinot,)  General  Changurnier's  order 
of  the  day,  which  announced  the  intention  of 
persevering  in  the  intervention,  added  to  the 
feeling  of  discontent  already  sufficiently  vivid, 
and  when  a  telegraphic  dt^^patch,  sent  into  the 
departments  by  M,  Leon  Fa ucher,  denouncing 
as  abettors  of  anarchy  those  representatives 
who  had  condemned  the  expedition,  its  arrival 
did  good  serxice  to  some  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed to  injure.  In  m»ny  places  the  President 
has  become  unpopular  because  he  has  de- 
ceived the  expectations  of  those  who  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  that  he  should  make 
himself  emperor.  Their  disappointment  threw 
them  into  the  opposite  excess,  and  socialism 
has  to  I  hem  all  the  charm  of  revenge,  the 
teiupttttion  of  novelty  and  of  forbidden  fruit. 
They  wish  more  from  curiosity  than  convic- 
tion to  make  a  trial  of  it ;  if  they  felt  its  effects 
for  three  months  they  would  reject  with  pitch- 
forks those  whom  they  have  elevated,  ilut 
this  which  gives  weight  to  socialist  doctrines 
is  precisely  that  they  are  in  the  class  of  theo- 
retical promi'^es,  and  the  trial  of  them  would 
be  too  costly  to  permit  if  to  be  attempted. 
Fire  is  not  to  be  played  with.  All  that  is  now 
to  be  done  is  to  extinguish  it,  or  ut  all  events 
to  slop  its  farther  progress. 

*•  'I'o  accomplish  this,  the  most  opposite  pro- 
jects have  been  proposed.  Every  statesman 
lias  his  own.  Some  demand  merely  that  an 
end  should  be  at  once  put  to  the  republic,  and 
that  wo  should  return  to  the  empire  by  a  coup 
d'etat.  This  advice,  which  has  been  offered 
to  the  President  by  more  than  one  parly,  is 
the  most  fatal  of  all.  It  would  plunge  us  at 
once  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and 
would  lead  Louis  Bonaparte  to  Vincennes  or 
to  the  scaffold.  There  was  a  moment  when 
fiuch  an  attempt  did  not  appear  to  be  impossi- 
ble. It  was  the  day  on  which  liouis  Bona- 
parte assumed  power,  backed  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  six  millions  of  votes ;  but  at  the 
present  moment  that  fascination  has  vanished. 
The  country  people,  who  then  entertained  a 
feeling  of  worship  towards  the  nephew  of  their 
emperor,  have  begun  to  pull  down  their  idol. 


The  army,  of  which  the  obedience  appeared  in 
nowise  doubtful,  is  at  the  present  moment  di- 
vided, the  poison  of  socialism  has  infused  itself 
into  its  veins,  and  has  borne  with  it  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  and  disorder ;  nevertheless,  these 
evils  are  not  so  v.'idely  spread  as  the  party  of 
anarchy  had  hoped.     Of  this  we  had  a  proof 
last  Monday.     The  President  reviewed   the 
whole  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  amounting  to 
50,000  men,  iu    order  to  sound  their  feeling. 
This  feeling  was  excellent.     Louis  Napoleon 
was  received  with  real  and  sincere  enthiisiapm 
by  the  regiments  of  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  artil- 
lery and  the  engineer  corps,  who  remained 
silent.  Paris,  therefore,  has  resumed  its  confi- 
dence, and  the  exchange  which,  in  the  coarse 
of  three  days,  had  seen  the  public  funds  fall  in 
value  thiKeen  francs,  witnessed  a  ri.«e  of  six  in 
a  single  hour.    It  is  probable  that  these  enor- 
mous and  ruinous  fluctuations  may  recur,  and 
more  than  once.     We  are  unfortunately  thrown 
ag>iin  into  an  era  of  alarms  and  uncertainties, 
which  but  a  few  months  since  appeared   to 
have  ceased,      ^'o  numerous  have  been  the 
emigrations  that  have  taken  place,  that  gold 
has  risen  to  a  premium  of  33  francs  per  1000. 
Since  the  review,  a  great  number  of  removals, 
which   had  commenced,  have  been  counter- 
manded.    So  changeable  a  people  are  we,  so 
readily  do  we  pass  from  apprehension  to  secu- 
rity. ♦  *  ♦  *  • 
"  The  advent  of  the  Montagnards  to  a  formi- 
dable state  of  constitutional  oppo>ition   will 
place  France  in  a  position  more  clearly  defltied 
than  heretofore.     But  yesterday,  many  persons 
were  dreaming  of  the  possible  return  of  institu- 
tions fallen  into  decay,  whether  in  favor  of  the 
empire,  an  Orleans  regency,  or  of  legitimacy, 
all  these  visions  are  about  to  bo  dispelled,  and 
there  will  be  but  one  solid  spot  of  ground  on 
which  an  asylum  and  security  can  be  found  ; 
that  spot  will  be  the  Republic  and  the  Con- 
stitution.    It  is  there  that  all  men,  lovers  of 
order,  must  meet  to  abjure  their  resentments, 
and  enter  into  an  alliance  to  countcrpoi-^e  the 
fusion  which  is  taking  place  in  the  ranks  of 
their  adversaries.     For  some  time  past  Social- 
ism has  seen  the  Montao^nards  advanring  to- 
wards it,  whom  they  had  formerly  anathema- 
tized ;  they  have  been  followed  by  the  Nathnal, 
which  has  fraternally  extended  its  hand  to  the 
Peuple  of  M.  Proudhon.   Every  question  having 
now  but  two  visible  aims,  France  will  thns 
find  herself  divided  into  two  cautps,  the  one 
having  Properly  for  its  banner,  the  other.  So- 
cialism, which  is  but  one  of  the  premises  of 
Communism.    The  future  being  thus  defined, 
it  would  be  a  manifest  error  to  allow  such 
men  as  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere  and  M.  Da- 
faure  to  remain  without  the  pale  of  the  camp 
of  order,  as  on  their  part  it  would  be  a  great 
crime  should  they  refuse  to  enter  it.     If  thie 
holy  alliance  of  all  men  of  heart  and  of  pro- 
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fress  can  be  brought  about,  the  following 
•houid  be  its  mi>sion.  It  ought  resolutely  to 
take  ilie  initiative  in  all  possible  reforms,  in 
every  necessary  reform.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  combat  the  Socialists  with  their  own  wea- 


pons ;  by  giving  to  the  |ieopIe  what  Ihej^  have 
promised  them  within  the  limits  of  possibility  ; 
by  wresting  from  them  the  exclusive  title 
of  defenders  of  tho  pnpniar  classes,  which  I 
they  have  been  imprudently  permitted  to  as- 
iume." 

MB.     BE5T0N     OR     SLAVERY     IN     THE     HEW 
TERRITORIES. 

We  much  regret  that  our  want  of  space  pre- 
dudextusattbis  moment  from  recording  so  fully 
as  we  could  desire,  Mr.  Benton's  argument's 
against  the  admission  of  slaves  into  our  new 
territories.  He  has  made  a  noble  stand,  and 
hi?  rea^^ning  will  doubtless  have  a  most  bene- 
dcial  cdect.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  able 
to  obtain  a  complete  copy  of  the  speech  until 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  number  was  in  tlie 
press.  We  shall  most  probably  revert  to  it  on 
a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Beaton,  by  this  speech,  which  was  de- 
livered at  Jefferson,  Missouri,  on  the  26th  of 
Miy,  hw  completely  turned  the  tables  on  Mr. 
Calhoun,  fur  he  proves  that  as  long  ago  as  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Calhoun,  as 
cabinet  minister,  supported  anaclof  Congrc&s, 
couched  in  the  very  language  of  the  VVilmot 
proviso,,  by  which  slavery  was  prohibited  in 
that  portion  of  Louisiana  ceded  by  Franco  to 
the  United  States,  lying  north  of  36  degrees 
30  min.  north  latitude,  an  area  of  nearly  a 
million  square  miles. 

Mr.  Benton,  speaking  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, says — ''  Yes,  citizens.  Congress  hss  the 
power  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories, 
and  to  admit  or  prohibit  its  existence  ;  in  fact, 
to  compromise  it  She  has  the  constitutional 
power,  but  can  never  hereafter  exercise  it. 
The  new  dogma  of  no  power  in  Congress  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  has  killed  all  com  pro- 
mtte.  Those  who  deny  the  power,  cannot  vote 
for  it;  It  would  be  a  breach  of  their  oath. 
Those  who  want  no  slavery  in  the  new  terri- 
u>fies,  will  not  vote  for  compromise ;  and  thus 
extremes  meet,  combine  against  tho  middle, 
and  defeat  all  compromise.  The  resolutions  of 
)lr.  Catboan  have  done  this ;  and  to  talk 
■boat  compromise  now,  is  to  pro{)Ose  to  call 
MethusaleU  from  his  tomb.  The  etfect,  if  not 
iLedeMgn,  of  his  new  dogma  was  to  kill  com- 
promise, iind  dead  it  is.  The  constitution  will 
ojt  permit  him  and  his  followers  to  vote  for  any 
ojmprumise  line.  Opposition  to  the  (Extension 
jf  sUvery  will  not  permit  northern  men  to  do 
it,  and  Ujus  there  is  no  chance  for  any  line. 


Principle  cannot  be  compromised 

Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  or  admit 
slavery,  and  no  one  else.  It  is  not  in  tlie  ter- 
ritories; for  their  governments  are  the  crea- 
tures of  Congress,  and  its  deputies  f>o  far  as 
any  legislative  power  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
in  the  States  separately  ;  and  this  leads  to  one 
of  the  grossest  delusions  which  h:is  ^rown  out 
of  the  political  metaphysics  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Ho  claims  a  right  for  the  citizens  of  the  slave 
Slates  to  remove  to  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia with  their  slave  property.  This  is  a 
profound  error.  The  property  is  in  the  law 
which  creates  it,  :ind  the  law  cannot  be  carried 
an  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  which 
enacts  it.  No  citizen  of  any  Slate  can  carry 
property,  derived  from  a  law  of  that  State,  an 
inch  beyond  the  boundary  law  of  the  State 
which  creates  it.  The  instant  lie  passes  that 
boundary,  to  settle  with  his  property,  it  1)6- 
comes  subject  to  another  law,  if  there  is  one, 
and  is  without  law,  if  there  i.^  not.  This  is  the 
case  with  all ;  with  the  northern  man  with  his 
corporation  and  franchi.^es,  with  the  soitthern 
man  and  his  slaves.  This  is  the  law  of  tho 
land,  and  let  any  one  try  it  that  di>putps  it.*' 

Mr.  Benton  afterwards  cites  the  difl'erence 
of  the  Mexican  government  abolishing  slavery 
throughout  that  republic,  and  goes  on  to  sHy — 
'*  Thus  there  is  no  slavery  now  in  Mexico 
and  C:ilifornia,  and  consequently  none  in  anv 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and, 
therefore,  nothing  practical  or  real  in  the  whole 
slavery  qucstirm  for  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  to  quarrel  about.  There  is  no  slavery 
now  by  law  in  any  territory,  ond  it  cannot  get 
there  by  law,  except  by  act  of  Congress ;  and 
no  such  act  will  be  passed,  or  oven  a  ked  for. 
Tho  dogma  of  no  power  in  Congress  to  lejiis- 
late  upon  slavery  in  territories,  kills  that  pre- 
tension. No  legal  establishment  of  slavery  in 
Californ'a  and  New  Mexico  is  then  to  be  looked 
for.  That  is  certain.  Equally  certain,  it  will 
never  be  estabiishcd  in  either  of  them  in  point 
of  fact.  The  people  of  both  territories,  the  old 
inhabitants,  are  unanimous  against  it.'* 

NAVIGATION    LAWS. 

We  had  prepared  an  abstract  of  the  bill 
which  has  lately  pat^sed  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament in  Great  Britain,  changing  the  whole 
system  of  its  navigation  law.<,  but  it  has  been 
crowded  out  of  tho  present  number,  and  we 
shall  therefore  give  it  in  our  next. 

The  same  has  occurred  with  regard  to  in- 
formation lately  received  from  Europe,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  war  in  Sclileswig  Holstein,  the 
afidirs  of  the  German  empire,  Spain,  Holland, 
&.C. 
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A  Bfickoftke  Hudson. — Collecfedfrom  the  vari' 
OUK  tvorks  of  Diedrvch  Knickerbocker.  Edited 
by  Geoffrey  C/Rayon.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam,  155  Broadway.     1849. 

This  is  an  ajrrecableaDd  instructive  handbook 
lo  all  intelligent  and  inquiring  travellers  about 
to  explore  tlie  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Hud- 
Bun.  Mr.  Irving  writes,  "  I  thank  God  that  I 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  I  fancy 
I  can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant 
in  my  own  heterogeneous  compound  to  my  early 
companionj^hip  with  this  glorious  river.  In  the 
warmth  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  I  uded  to  clothe 
it  with  moral  attributes,  and,  as  it  were,  give  it 
a  soul.  I  delighted  in  its  frank,  bold,  honest 
character ;  its  noble  sincerity,  and  perfect  truth. 
Here  was  no  specious  smiling  surface,  covering 
the  shift in<r  sund-bar  and  perfidious  rock,  but 
a  stream  deep  as  it  was  broad,  and  bearing  with 
honorable  faith  the  bark  that  trusted  to  its 
waves. ,  I  gloried  in  its  simple,  quiet,  majestic, 
epic  flow,  ever  straightforward,  or,  if  forced 
aside  fur  mice  by  oppo.^ing  mountains,  strug- 
gling bravely  through  them,  and  resuming  its 
onward  march.  Behold,  thought  I,  an  emblem 
of  a  good  man's  course  through  life,  ever  simple, 
open,  and  direct,  or  if,  overpowered  by  adverse 
circumstances,  he  deviate  into  error,  it  is  but 
momentary ;  he  soon  resumes  his  onward  and 
honorable  career,  and  continues  it  to  the  end  of 
bis  pilgrimage.*'  This  volume  contains  Com- 
munipaw,  Guests  from  Gibbet  Island,  Peter 
Stuyvesant's  Voyage  up  the  Hudson,  the 
Chronicle  of  Beam  Lsland,  the  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  Dolph  Heyliger.  Rip  Van- 
Winkle,  VVolfert  Webber. 


Republican  Christianity :  or  true  Liberty,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Iii/e<,  Precepts,  and  early  disci- 
ples (^  The  Grmt  Redeemer.  By  E.  L.  Ma- 
GOON.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 
1849. 

This  book  is  dedicated  in  these  emphatic  and 
noble  words :  '*  To  all  who  hate  tyranny,  revere 
humanity,  believe  in  progress,  and  follow 
Christ."  The  creed  of  the  author  is  as  follows : 
First,  he  believes  in  Jesus  Christ.  Szcnml,  he 
believes  in  no  one  else,  as  having  the  slightest 
authority  over  the  personal  freedom  and  reli- 
gious rights  of  mankind.  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  redeem  it,  by  the  power  of  a  beneficent 
life  and  vicarious  death.     He  was  born  at  the 


base  of  the  pyramid  of  society,  where  the 
masses  are  densest,  widest,  and  most  oppressed ; 
mingled  with  every  class ;  en-lured  every 
wrong ;  mitigated  every  form  of  suffering ;  sym- 
pathized with  the  most  abused ;  denounced 
political  and  spiritual  tyranny  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  and,  finally,  fell  a  victim,  mangled  by 
that  malignant  pride  and  power  which  in  the 
persons  of  high-priests,  crafty  scrib?s,  and  oflS- 
ciiil  Pharisees  ever  stand  ready  to  inflame  the 
popular  mind  with  cruel  prejudice,  leading  the 
multitudes  to  spare  a  robber  and  murder  their 
greatest  benefactor,  so  that  oppres:jion  may  yet 
Sourish  and  their  own  ungodly  immunities  re- 
main secure.  The  author  believes  that  Jesus 
Christ,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  gave  our  race  a 
perfect  model  of  republicanism  ;  and  that  this 
was  not  only  exemplified  in  his  life,  and  confirm- 
ed by  his  death  as  the  highest  gift  to  all  men,  but 
that  it  was  strikingly  imbodied  in  the  original 
formation  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  prayer- 
ful solititude,  and  he  thinks  true  conservatism, 
he  has  written  under  the  influence  of  no  sec- 
tarian feeling  or  sectional  prejudice,  expressing 
as  plainly  as  possible  what  he  sincerely  believes, 
and  fawning  for  no  favors  Herein  arc 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  have  haunted  the 
author  for  years ;  and  they  are  now  sent  forth 
to  stir  in  other  bosoms,  and  thence  to  produce, 
according  tot  he  soil  of  their  growth,  a  blessing 
or  a  curse. 


Outlines  on  a  New  Theory  of  Disease,  applied 
to  Hydropathy,  showina  that  Water  is  the 
only  true  Remedy.  With  observations  on 
the  errors  committed  in  the  practice  of 
Hydropnthy;  notes  on  the  cure  of  Cholera 
by  cold  water;  and  a  critique  on  Preiss- 
nitz's  mode  of  treatment.  Intended  for 
popular  use.  By  the  late  IL  Francke,  Di- 
rector of  the  Hydropathic  Institution  at 
Alexaridersbad,  Bavaria.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Robert  Baikie,  M.  D.,  lato 
of  the  Madras  Medical  rjstablishmen\  New 
York  :  John  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 

It  is  astonishing  that  among  por-sons  of  even 
ordinary  understanding  there  should  l>e  fq 
much  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  system  of 
practice  in  medicine — the  eternal  dosing  with 
jKjisonous  drugs.  Any  unprejudiced  person, 
reading  these  volumes  carefully,  will  glean 
much  information  from  them ;  and  if  the  ad- 
vice given  in  them  is  followed,  the  reader  will 
be  saved  from  much  sickness  and  the  expense 
of  doctors'  bills. 
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Kaioolah,  or  Jmirtieyings  to  the  Dfebel  Kumri  ; 
an  Aut()bin^raj:ky  of  Jonathan  Romar. 
Edited  by  VV.  S.  Mato,  M.  D.  New  York : 
GeoroB  P.  Putnam,  165  Broadway ;  Lon- 
don :  David  Bogue,  86  Fleet  street. 

This  book  is  full  of  spirit,  life  and  excite- 
ment, and  its  interest  never  for  a  moment 
fiagfi.  The  author  is  at  home,  on  the  ocean, 
in  the  wilderness,  on  the  vast  desert.  Kaioolah 
is  an  exquisite  patriot,  and  the  account  of  her 
growing  love  for  Romer  is  delightfully  and 
troly  told.  Every  one  will  road  it,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  givinjr  one  specimen  of  our 
aotbor's  happy  Ftyle.  While  Romer  is  ut 
tchoo)  a  "  revival  of  religion"  takes  place  in 
the  village,  and  the  temporar}'  madness  ex- 
tends itself  to  the  teachers  in  the  seminary  ; 
the  achool-roora  is  deserted.  Romer  says, 
*  At  this  time  most  of  my  hours  were  spent  in 
the  wood^,  either  fishing,  reading,  or  perchance 
dreaming.  Oficn  stretched  at  length  upon  the 
canay  bank  of  the  most  beautiful  trout-stream 
io  the  world,  or  seated  upon  some  prostrate 
not  of  the  forest,  I  have  turned  with  shud- 
dering and  loathing  from  the  sight  and  sounds 
of  the  disbmt  village,  and  have  felt  borne  to 
my  innermost  soul  the  conviction  that  cant  and 
rant  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  true 
worship  of  God.  How  soft,  and  low,  and 
calm,  yet  deep  and  full  of  meaning  and  power, 
are  the  hymns  sung  to  His  praise  in  the  great 
temple  of  Nature.  How  varied  too!  How 
infijittely  expressive !  Listen  to  the  hot  sun- 
beams striking  upon  the  thick  pendent  foliage, 
to  the  soft  sighing  of  the  million  leaves,  as,  dxs- 
turbcd  by  the  Htful  breeze,  they  twist  and 
wriggle  themselves  back  to  stillness  and  rest. 
Listen  to  the  low  hum  of  the  lazy  insects ;  to 
the  hesitating  twitter  of  the  sleepy  birds,  or  to 
the  occasional  sullen,  sluggish  plash  of  some 
trout,  who  has  been  lured  Irom  bis  siesta  by 
the  temptation  of  a  careless  fly.  The  blended 
whole  makes  music  —low,  melancholy  music — 
the  most  saddening  music — it  speaks  of  life, 
health,  vigor ;  but  of  life,  healUi,  vigor,  doomed 
to  decay.  It  is  prophetic  in  its  tones;  the 
deepeet  well-springs  of  the  soul  are  stirred, 
ceotiy,  sadly,  but  not  unpleasantly,  as  the  fore- 
boding notes  rise,  and  swell,  and  fall.  Anon 
the  temp?Ht  comes,  the  majestic  clouds  speak 
to  each  other  and  to  earth  in  the  deep  voices  of 
the  pealing  thunder;  the  sturdy  woods  re- 
eeho»  and  prolong  the  crashing  sounds;  the 
viiid  aweeps  through  the  foliage  with  a  hollow 
rushing,  as  if  a  myriad  viewless  spirits  were 
flapping  their  pinions  and  careering  before  it 
— tbe  big  drop^  fall  with  leaden  sound  upon 
the  leaves.  Docs  not  the  whole  make  the 
wiUetKt,  sublimest  harmony  7  There  is  nothing 
dismal  or  gloomy  in  it;  it  is  sternly  joyous ;  it 
•peaks of  power,  of  might;  but  it  speaks  too 
ia  solemn  and  majestic  toned — no  ranting  or 
•tnttng — of  a  power  above,  and  beyond  mere 


drooping  and  decaying  Nature.  Stand  forth, 
and  enjoy  it!  Quail  not!  Bare  your  brow  to 
the  storm — look  with  a  steady  eye  upon  the 
lightning's  flash — listen  to  the  awful  chorus, 
and  feel  alike  the  inflnity  of  God  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  soul.  The  storm  has  passed — the 
moistened  foliage  rustles  in  the  breeze,  but 
with  a  different  tone — a  tone  of  pure  gladness ; 
the  insects  beat  the  air  with  their  tiny  wings 
to  a  more  joyful  measure;  the  birds  sing 
freely,  blithely  ;  the  tront  springs  actively  from 
the  placid  lake,  and  dashes  the  sparkling  circles 
with  a  sound  of  merriment  and  glee.  The 
harmony  is  of  Nature  revived,  restored.  It 
speaks  of  hope  and  confidence — it  presages 
immortality.  But  how  easy,  natural  and  quiet  I 
Ah,  in  all  that  infinite  variety  of  praii<e,  and 
prayer,  and  thanksgiving,  you  can  discover 
nothing  like  rant  or  cant  !*' 


Leonard  ScoU  Sf  Co.,  79  Fulton  street,  New 
York,  have  reprinted  the  London  Quarterly^ 
the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviews,  and 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  They  contain  much 
interesting  and  mstructive  roading,  and  are 
published  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  The  Lon- 
don Quarterly  has  some  excellent  remarks  on 
Macau  lay  *s  History  of  England,  written  in  a 
fair  tone  and  spirit.  The  reviewer  think?, 
^^  There  is  hardly  a  page  that  does  not  contain 
something  objectionable  either  in  substance  or 
in  color ;  and  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  and 
at  first  captivating  narrative  is  perceived  on 
examination  to  h^  impregnated  to  a  really 
marvellous  degree  with  bad  taste,  bad  feeling, 
and,  we  are  under  the  painful  neces!>ity  of  add- 
ing,  bad  faith It  makes  the  facts  of 

English  history  as  fabulous  as  his  Lays  do 
those  of  Roman  tradition ;  and  it  is  written  with 
as  captious,  as  dogmatical,  and  as  cynical  a 

spirit  as  the  bitterest  of  his  reviews He 

does  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  Mack- 
intosh's history,  no  more  than  if  it  had  never 
existed Mr.  Macaulay  deals  with  his- 
tory, evidently,  as  we  think,  in  imitation  of 
the  novelists — his  first  object  being  always 
picturesque  effect — his  constant  endeavor  to 
give  from  all  the  repositories  of  gossip  that 
have  reached  us  a  kind  of  circumstantial  re- 
ality to  his  incidents,  and  a  sort  of  dramatic 

life  to  his  personages He  paints  every 

thing  that  looks  like  a  Tory  in  the  blackest  col- 
ors. .  .  .  Mr.  Macaulay  has  almost  realized  the 
work  that  Alexander  Chalmers'  playful  imagi- 
nation  had  fancied,  a  Jiiograjhiu  Flagitiosa^ 

or.  The  Lues  of  Eminent  Scoundrels 

Wo  protest  against  this  species  of  carnival 
history;  no  more  like  the  reality  than  the 
Eglintoun  Tournament  or  the  Costume  Qua- 
drilles of  Buckingham  Palace ;  and  we  de- 
plore the  squandering  of  so  much  melodra- 
matic  talent  on   a    subject  whicli  we  have 
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hitherto  reverenced  as  the  figure  of  Truth 
arrayed  in  the  simple  garments  of  philosophy. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  an  hundred  times 
over  Mr.  Macaulay's  literary  powers — bril- 
liant even  under  the  afiectation  with  which 
lie  too  frequently  disfigures  them.  lie  is 
a  great  painter,  but  a  suspicious  narrator; 
a  grand  proficient  in  the  picturesque,  but  a 
very  poor  professor  of  the  historic.  These 
volumes  have  been,  and  his  future  volumes  as 
they  appear  will  be  devoured  with  the  same 
eagernesd  that  Oliver  Twist  or  Vanity  Fair 
excite — with  the  same  quality  of  zest,  though 
perhaps  with  a  higher  deijrrec  of  it;  but  his 
pnges  will  seldom,  we  thinlc,  receive  a  second 
perusal;  and  the  work,  we  apprehend,  will 
nardly  find  a  permanent  place  on  the  historic 
shelf — nor  ever  a:<suredly,  if  continued  in  the 
spirit  of  the  first  two  volumes,  be  quoted  as 
authcrity  on  any  question  or  point  of  the  His- 
tory of  England." 


The  Hill  Difficulty^  and  some  Experiences  of 
Liff  in  the  Plains  i,f  Ease,  viUi  ether  Mis- 
cAlanies.  By  George  B.  Ciieever,  D.D. 
New  York:    John  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 

There  appears  to  us  to  bo  much  affectation 
In  the  title  of  this  volume.  In  an  article  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  John  Foster,  Mr.  Chee- 
ver  praif^es  and  admires  Foster  for  his  child-like 
flimplicity,  Christian  humility,  nobleness  of 
feeling,  and  intense  hatred  of  oppression,  but 
notwithstanding  these  glorious  virtues,  be- 
cause Foster  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  ho  is  called  by  Mr. 
Cheever  an  intellectual,  but  half-enlightened 
pagan.  Did  Mr.  Foster  believe  in  infant 
damnation  ?  Certainly  not ;  yet  this  one  of 
the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  But  what  minister 
dare  preach  it  now  ?  Every  mother,  especially 
any  of  them  who  had  lost  children,  could  they 
for  a  moment  think  that  the  little  cherubs 
whose  rosy  mouths  they  had  kissed,  whose 
heads  had  rcpo^^ed  on  their  bosom,  whose  little 
confiding  hund.s  had  been  pressed  in  theirs, 
whose  first  artless  words  they  had  listened  to — 
could  they  for  a  moment  think  that  such  an- 
gelic natures  had  descended  t)  the  '*  bottomles.s 
pit,"  such  a  doctrine  would  fall  powerless  on 
Uicirears;  wiih  faces  turned  heavenward,  and 
eyes  filled  wiih  tears,  they  v;ould  rejoice  that  of 
ftuch  iii  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  With  Mr. 
Cheever  the  thought  of  eternal  puni.^hmeni 
■eems  to  be  delightful,  it  nestles  in  his  bruin 
and  heart,  he  turns  over  the  words  in  his 
mouth  as  a  sweet  morsel,  it  is  with  him 
"the  silken  string  running  through  the  pearl 
chain  of  all  virtues,*'  and  religion  likewise. 

Some  of  the  descriptive  and  meditative  pieces 
Id  this  volume  are  pleasantly  written.    Beau- 


tifully does  Mr.  Cheever  exclaim,  "What 
would  not  the  world  give  for  a  collection  of 
Milton's  private  correspondence!  The  only 
letters  we  have  are  letters  of  state,  grand  let- 
ters, letters  writtei>  with  the  eye  of  the  world 
over  the  shoulder  o5the  writer.  But  of  episto- 
lary correspondence,  of  that  whicii  is  a  care- 
less, hasty  record  of  a  man's  familiar  thoughtt 
and  feelings,  as  they  come  and  go  in  the  cur- 
rent of  every  day's  existence,  we  have  uo- 
thing — 

**  Tliy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 
Tliou  had«t  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  tlM 

sea; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common^vay.** 

We  hear  the  roar  of  the  sea ;  the  voice,  In 
English  literature,  is  as  that  of  Niagara  among 
waters.  We  behold,  too,  the  perpetual  shining 
of  the  star,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  apartness,  a 
majesty  of  loneliness  about  it.  The  roar  of  the 
ocean  is  grand,  but  it  is  pleasant  sometimes 
to  hear  the  gurgle  of  the  running  brooks 
among  forest  leaves,  when  "inland  far  wo 
be."  And  such  a  music  is  in  the  minor  poemi 
of  Milton,  but  we  have  no  familiar  letters. 


T%e  Personal  History  and  Experience  of  Dct^ 
vid  Cnpjterjielfl  the  younger.  Bv  Charles 
Dickens.  Illustrated  by  H.  K.  Browne. 
No.  1.  New  York:  John  Wiley,  161  Broad- 
way. 

This  edition  is  reprinted  from  proof-sheets 
received  by  special  arrangement  from  the  Lon- 
don publishers.  This  work  bids  fair  to  be  as  in- 
teresting as  any  that  has  as  yet  issued  from 
the  fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent,  and  the  book  is  handsomely 
printed.  There  is  an  old  womin  in  the  work 
whose  favorite  word  is  "  meandering,^*  She 
boasts  that  she  has  never  been  out  on  the 
water,  and  expresses  her  indignation  at  Uie 
impiety  of  mariners  and  others  who  had  the 
presumption  to  go  "meandering"  about  the 
world,  it  was  in  vain  to  represent  to  her  thai 
some  conveniences,  tea  perhaps  included,  re- 
sulted from  this  objectionable  practice.  She 
always  returned  with  greater  emphasis,  and 
with  an  ini<tinctive  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  her  objection,  "  IM  us  have  no  meanderiitg" 
There  is  another  lady  who,  when  speaking  of 
the  kindness  of  her  departed  husband,  and  that 
they  had  always  lived  happily  together,  says  : 
'^  1  am  sure  we  never  had  a  word  of  difference 
except  when  Mr.  Copperfield  objected  to  my 
threes  and  fives  being  too  much  like  each 
other,  or  to  my  putting  curly  tails  to  my  sevens 
and  nines. ** 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO.* 


This  work  appears  to  have  been  written 
▼ith  an  honest  intention,  and  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  talent  and  serious  study. 
It  contains  manj  first  views  on  the  con- 
stitation  of  the  United  States,  clearly, 
though  not  vividly  expressed,  but  appears 
to  us  to  err  in  its  general  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, by  overlooking  the  fact,  that 
the  necessity  of .  government  does  not 
grow  wholly  out  of  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  and  that  government 
b  not  restricted  ^n  its  functions  merely 
to  the  repression  of  violence,  or  the 
unjust  encroachments  of  one  man  upon 
the  rights  of  another.  The  maintenance 
of  justice,  or  the  repression  and  redress 
of  wrongs,  is,  no  doubt,  a  chief  func- 
tion of  government ;  but  government  has, 
beyond  this,  a  positive  mission  to  per- 
form, positive  benefits  to  confer,  or 
fteeure,  which  in  no  sense  grow  out  of 
the  wickedness  of  men,  and  which  would 
be  the  same  whatever  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  individuals.  Man  is  by  his 
essential  nature  a  social  being,  and  de- 
mands society;  and  society  demands 
social  as  well  as  individual  labors.  These 
labors  have  for  their  end  not  merely  the 
negative,  but  the  positive  benefit  of  the 
entire  community,  and  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  government,  or  an  organ- 
ization by  which  society  is  made  a  cor- 


poration, capable  of  acting  as  an  individ- 
ual person. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  crit- 
icise this  little  work  itself;  we  have  in- 
troduced it  simply  as  an  occasion  for 
offering  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  presidential  or  executive  veto— a 
subject  we  should  be  happy  to  see  dis- 
cussed more  generally  than  it  has  been, 
in  a  calm  philosophic  spirit,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  statesman,  rather  than 
from  that  of  the  demagogue  or  the  par- 
tisan. 

There  is,  and  as  long  as  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is  there  will  be,  under  pop- 
ular governments,  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
party  that  comes  into  power  to  exaggerate 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  to  which  it  owes  its  suc- 
cess, and  also,  in  the  party  frequently  un- 
successful, to  depreciate  or  unreasonably 
oppose  those  provisions  which  have 
thwarted  its  wishes.  We  like  that 
which  aids  us ;  we  are  hostile  to  that 
which  defeats  us.  The  men  who  can 
look  beyond  the  passions  of  the  moment 
and  judge  of  the  merits  of  an  institu- 
tion by  its  average  results,  are  al- 
ways and  everywhere  comparatively 
few ;  the  great  majority  look  neither 
before  nor  after:  they  fix  their  eyes  on 
the  present ;  what  favors  that  is  for  them 
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good — ^good  in  all  times  and  places,  and 
under  all  circumstances;  what  here  and 
now  impedes  or  thwarts  them  is  bad — can 
never  be  of  service  to  them»  must  always 
work  against  them,  and  should  nowhere 
and  under  no  circumstances  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  Constitutions  are  designed 
to  maintain  a  fixed  and  permanent  rule, 
and,  if  they  answer  their  purpose,  must 
not  unfrequently  control  popular  wishes 
and  tendencies,  and  often  restrain  the  ma- 
jority, preventing  them,  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  adopting  measures  which  they  are 
persuaded  are  for  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Hence  we  must  always  expect 
under  popular  governments  a  party  that 
will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Constitution, 
now  with  this  prpvision,  and  now  with 
that,  and  ready  to  agitate  for  its  amend- 
ment, alteration,  or  total  suppression. 

It  can  hardly  as  yet  be  forgotten,  that, 
under  the  administration  of  General  Jack* 
son,  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  the  object  of  virulent 
attacks  from  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
time.  That  party  denounced  the  Senate 
as  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  free 
institutions,  and  demanded  its  essential 
modification,  because,  just  then,  it  hap- 
pened not  to  be  for  them.  Yet  that 
party  to-day  find  the  Senate  a  purely 
democratic  institution,  and  their  chief 
reliance  to  prevent  the  administration 
from  adopting  a  policy  to  which  they  are 
opposed ;  for  they  happen  to  have  a 
majority  of  Senators  on  their  side.  They 
no  longer  denounce  it  as  aristocratic,  and 
no  longer  demand  that  its  constitution  be 
modified.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  re- 
membered that,  in  consequence  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the  executive  veto  by 
General  Jackson  and  some  of  his  successors 
to  defeat  important  measures  which  had  re* 
ceived  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress, many  in  the  Whig  party  who  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  these  measures,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  really  demanded  by  the 
industry  and  business  of  the  country,  took 
up  the  opinion  that  the  veto  power  was  anti- 
republican,  exceedingly  liable  to  be  abus- 
ed, and  in  its  abuse  throwing  such  undue 
influence  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
as  to  endanger  our  free  institutions,  and 
therefore  a  constitutional  provision  that 
should  be  either  abolished  or  essentially 


modified.  Tet  who  is  prepared  to  say 
that  the  time  may  not  even  soon  come 
when  they  will  find  the  executive  veto 
their  best,  perhaps  their  only,  safeguard 
against  measures  which  in  their  judgment 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  country  ? 

The  tendency,  when  we  are  disap- 
pobted  or  defeated  by  some  constitu- 
tional provision,  to  complain  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment which  suits  our  wishes  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  strengthened  and  apparently  justi- 
fied by  certain  fa^se  notions  as  to  the  origin 
of  constitutions  and  as  to  the  rights  of 
majorities,  which  have  become,  or  are 
becoming,  quite  prevalent  in  our  country 
as  well  as  in  some  others.  It  was  pre- 
tended by  some  men  in  .the  last  century, 
who  then  passed  for  philosophers,  that 
to  make  a  constitution  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  that  nothing  is  simpler  or 
more  feasible  than  for  a  people  without 
a  government,  or  as  if  in  a  state,  of  nature, 
to  come  together  in  person  or  by  delegates 
and  give  themselves  any  constitution  they 
please,  and  provide  for  its  wise  and  be- 
neficent practical  operation.  They  put 
forth  the  most  extravagant  follies  on  the 
excellence  and  petfectibility  of  humaa 
nature,  and  virtually  deified  the  people. 
They  disdained,  indeed,  to  believe  in  God« 
blasphemously  alleging  that  they  "had 
never  seen  him  at  the  end  of  their  tele- 
scopes ;"  but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  trans- 
fer to  the  people  all  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  Deity,  and  to  fall  down  and 
worship  them  as  a  divinity.  The  people 
could  remedy  all  evils ;  the  people  could 
make  no  mistakes  ;  the  .people  could  do 
no  wrong ;  and  we  had  only  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  free,  full  and  immediate  ex- 

gression  of  the  popular  will,  in  order  to 
ave  a  perfect  civil  constitution,  and  a  wise 
and  just  administration.  Hence,  there 
need  be  no  hesitancy  before  overthrowing 
existing  institutions,  breaking  up  establish- 
ed order,  or  in  trusting  to  the  unchecked  wUl 
of  the  people  for  a  wise  remodelling  of 
the  State,  or  the  reconstruction  of  society* 
In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  such 
a. pleasant  theory,  all  power  of  change 
was  removed,  all  prudence  in  experiment- 
ing or  innovating  rendered  superfluous ; 
all  attachment  to  old  institutions  or  to 
a  long-established  order  appeared,  foolish, 
if  not  wicked;  nothing  in  heaven  or  on 
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earth  was  to  be  henceforth  sacred  or. 
iDviolable  but  the  will  of  the  multitude — 
that  is,  the  will  of  the  demagogues,  who 
could  manage  the  multitude — and  we  were 
to  surrender  ourselves  to  that  will  with 
as  much  confidence,  and  with  as  little  re- 
serve, as  the  samt  reposes  on  the  will  of 
God. 

Into  this  silly  and  impious  doctrine  the 
fathers  of  our  republic  did  not  fall.  They 
were  no  vague  theorizers,  no  mad  vision- 
aries ;  they  were  plain,  practical  men,  who 
looked  at  realities,  and  dealt  with  things 
as  they  found  them.  But  this  doctrine, 
which  has  for  the  last  sixty  years  con- 
vulsed all  Europe,  overturned  thrones, 
displaced  dynasties,  and  left  few  things 
standing,  except  despotism  on  one  side 
and  the  mob  on  the  other,  has  found 
its  way  amongst  us  also,  and  spread 
its  subtle  poison  through  our  own  com- 
munity. Our  people,  in  large  numbers, 
forget  that  constitutions  are  generated, 
not  made,  and  that  no  constitution  can 
draw  up  and  impose  a  constitution  which 
shall  be  really  a  constitution,  unless  its 
essential  principles  are  already,  through 
Providence,  established  in  the  wants,  the 
habits,  the  usages,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended; that  the  constitutbn  can  never 
be  arbitrarily  imposed,  but  must  always 
grow  out  of  the  pre-existing  elements  of 
the  national  hfe ;  and  that  when  once 
formed  it  is  to  be  henceforth  modified  only 
according  to  its  own  internal  law,  through 
the  most  urgent  necessity,  with  the 
greatest  delicacy,  and  the  most  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  prudence.  Hence  they 
cease  to  regard  the  Constitution  as  sacred, 
and  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  may  be 
changed  with  as  much  facility,  and  almost 
for  as  slight  reasons,  as  a  gentleman 
changes  the  fashion  of  his  coat,  or  a  lady 
the  make  of  her  bonnet.  To  change  it, 
is  not  only  the  easiest  but  the  safest 
thing  in  the  world.  Consequently,  the 
idea  of  submitting  to  a  present  inconven- 
ience, of  suffering  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion which  restrams  their  will  or  thwarts 
their  present  wishes,  rarely  occurs  to 
them ;  and  whenever  things  do  not  go  to 
their  mind  they  clamor  for  a  change 
in  the  Constitution.  The  danger  of  this 
state  of  the  public  mind  needs  not  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  stat^man.     It  is  in- 


compatible with  everything  like  estab- 
lished order,  with  everything  permanent 
or  stable  in  government,  and  keeps  every- 
thing unsettled  and  fluctuating. 

From  the' fact  that,  under  our  political 
order,  the  greater  number  of  questions  are 
determined  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  a 
large  class  of  our  politicians^  seldom  ac- 
customed to  look  beneath  the  surface,  or 
to  trace  facts  to  their  principles,  conclude 
that  the  majority  have  a  natural  right  to 
govern,  and  that  whatever  tends  to  hinder 
the  free  and  full  expression  of  their  will 
is  contrary  to  natural  law,  and  smells  of 
usurpation.  They  are  scandalized  when 
they  find  the  Constitution  opposing  a 
barrier  to  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  call  out  with  all  their  force,  from 
the  very  top  of  their  lungs,  for  its 
amendment.  Is  it  not  the  essential 
principle  of  all  republicanism,  say  they, 
that  the  majority  must  govern  ?  What 
then  can  be  more  anti-republican,  more 
really  undemocratic,  than  to  uphold  a 
constitution  that  hinders  the  majority  from 
doing  whatever  they  please  ?  But  these 
sage  politicians  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule 
is  a  ciml,  not  a  natural  right,  and  exists 
only  by  virtue  of  positive  law.  Anterior 
to  civil  society,  or  under  the  law  of  nature, 
all  men  are  equal,  respectively  independ- 
ent, and  no  one  has  any  authority  over 
another.  Each  is  independent  of  all,  and 
all  of  each  ;  and  both  majorities  and  mi- 
norities are  inconceivable.  Civil  society 
must  be  constituted  before  you  can  even 
conceive  the  existence  of  a  political 
majority  or  minority,  and  when  it  is 
constituted,  neither  has  any  rights  but 
those  the  law  confers.  Deriving  their  ex- 
istence and  their  rights  from  the  civil 
constitution,  it  is  absurd  to  pretend 
that  the  majority  are,  or  can  be,  de- 
prived of  any  of  their  natural  rights  by 
any  constitutional  provision.  If  then  a 
given  constitutional  provision  should  re- 
strain the  majority,  prevent  them  from 
making  their  will  prevail,  that  is  no  just 
cause  of  complaint,  for  no  law  is  broken, 
no  right  is  violated ;  and  when  no  law  is 
broken  and  no  right  violated,  no  injustice 
is  done. 

It  is  necessary  to  set  aside  these  false  no- 
tions, or  pretensions,  of  modern  Radicals 
and  Socialists,  which  are  revolutionary  in 
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principle,  and  incompatible  not  only  with 
all  stable  government^  but  with  the  very 
existence  of  the  State  [siatus,]  of  legal  or- 
der itself.  We  must  approach  every  estab- 
lished constitution  with  the  presunfiption,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  in  its  favor,  and  as  bound  to 
accept  and  sustain  it  as  it.  is,  unless  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  are  forthcoming  for 
alteration  or  amendment.  On  no  other  con- 
dition can  we  be  distinguished,  in  princi- 
ple, from  Radicals  and  Destructives,  and 
consistently  profess  to  be  conservatives, 
and  friends. of  liberty*  because  friends  of 
order.  The  presumption  is  universally  in 
favor  of  authority — that  the  constitution, 
afi  it  is,  is  right — that  the  law  is  just ;  and 
before  we  can  have  the  right  even  to  en- 
tertain a  proposition  to  alter  it,  we  must 
be  able  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  is  wrong,  that  it  is-  unjust. 
The  fact  that  the  veto  power  exists  in  the 
Constitution  is  to  us,  therefore,  a  presump- 
tion, at  least,  that  it  ought  to  be  there; 
it  is,  indeed,  a  sufficient  motive  for  re- 
taining it,  until  a  valid  and  sufficient 
reason  is  shown  for  abolishing  it.  We  in- 
sist on  this  view  of  the  case,  because  we 
are  anxious  that  the  principle  we  indicate 
should  be  well  considered.  The  oppo- 
site principle  is  rapidly  gaining  ground 
amongst  us,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already 
become  predominant.  The  fashion  is  now 
to  presume  every  mAn  guilty  till  proved 
innocent — to  hold  every  charge  true  till  it 
is  proved  to  be  false — all  government,  all 
law,  all  authority  in  the  wrong,  till  the 
contrary  is  established.  The  popular  ten- 
dency is  to  arraign  government  before  the 
bar  of  anarchy,  and  compel  it  to  vindicate 
its  own  innocence,  thus  reversing  all  the 
maxims  of  law,  of  justice,  and  of  logic, 
hitherto  devised  and  held  in  respect  by  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  remind  the  public,  occasion- 
ally, that  the  presumption  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  au- 
thorities holding  under  it. . 

The  value  of  the  veto  power  is  not,  how- 
ever, left  to  be  merely  presumed.  It  is  a 
vital  element  in  our  general  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  is  not  so  much  an  original 
system,  as  an  original  and  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  the  English  system,  well  known 
to  be  a  government  of  estates,  as  distin- 
guished from  what  has  received  the  name 
of  centralism.    The  characteristic  features 


of  the  English  constitution  are  the  separa- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  bodies  repre- 
sented in  the  government ;  and  on  the  oth- 
er, of  the  powers  of  government  itself,  each 
with  a  veto  on  the  others.  It  is  solely  in 
this  separation  of  *  the  constituent  bodies, 
and  of  the  several  departments  of  gOY- 
emment,  each  with  its  veto,  that  consists 
the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Englbh 
system ;  and  it  is  this  alone  that  constir 
tutes  the  safeguard  of  English  liberty. 
These  divisions^  and  the  veto  power  attach- 
ing to  each,  are  not  in  themselves,  it  is  true, 
favorable  to  the  efficiency  of  administration, 
nor  are  they  intended  to  be  so ;  they  are 
intended  to  serve  aa  checks  or  restraints 
on  -power,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
despotic,  or  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  con- 
stitutional system  is,  that  they  serve  this 
purpose  without  impairing,  in  too  great 
a  degree,  the  unity  and  force  of  autho- 
rity. 

This  system  we  inherited  with  the  com- 
mon law  from  our  English  ancestors,  and 
have  retmned  it  with  simply  such  modifi- 
cations as  the  circumstances  of  pur  coun- 
try and  the  elements  of  our  society  ren- 
dered necessary  or  expedient.  In  inter- 
preting our  institutions,  we  are  always  to 
seek  our  principle  of  interpretation  in  this 
system,  and  are  never  to  resort  to  any  of 
the  ancient  republican  or  to  any  of  the 
modem  democratic  theories.  Our  govern- 
ment is  republican,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
not  monarchical ;  it  is  democratic  in  the 
sense  that  it  recognizes  no  political  aris- 
tocracy, and  treats  all  men  as  equal  before 
the  law ;  but  in  no  other  sense  is  it,  or 
was  it  ever  intended  to  be,  either  repub- 
lican or  democratic ;  save  as  all  govern- 
ments that  are  instituted  for  the  public 
weal,  instead  of  the  private  benefit  of  the 
governors,  are  republican,  whatever  their 
form.  The  people  with  us  are  the  motive 
power,  but  not  the  directive  or  govern- 
ing power ;  the  government  vests  in  the 
Constitution  rather  than  in  them  ;  for  out- 
side of  it  they  have  no  political  existence, 
and  no  political  authority,  except  from  it, 
and  in  and  through  it.  The  government, 
in  principle,  is  the  govemnient  of  law,  not 
the  government  of  mere  will,  whether  of 
the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many.  The  Con- 
stitution governs  the  State,  or  the  people 
in  then:  collective  and  associated  capacity ; 
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the  ordinaiy  laws-  gorem  the  people  as 
individuals. 

It  is  well  to  bear  tHis  fact  in  mmd,  es- 
pecially ID  these  times,  when  the  rage  is  to 
abolish  law,  and  introduce,  everywhere, 
governments  of  mere  will.  Law  is  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  regulated  by  reason, 
the  expresdon  of  power  united  with  jus* 
(ice;  will  without  reason  is  power  dis- 
joined from  justice,  and  therefore  the  es- 
iential  or  the  distinctive  principle  of  des- 
potism. Every  government  which  is  a 
government  of  mere  will  is  despotic,  and 
incompatible  with  freedom,  whether  the 
will  be  that  of  the  kinff,  of  the  nobility,  or 
of  the  democracy ;  of  the  minority,  or  of 
the  majority.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  not  the  least  conceivable  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  Russian  autocra- 
cy, or  orientsui  despotism,  and  the  pure 
absolute  democracy  which  is  just 'now  the 
£ishion  in  lUily,  in  France,  in  parts  of 
Germany,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  in  our 
own  country.  In  each  the  sovereign  au- 
thority is  absolute,  unlimited ;  and  under 
both  the  law,  or  what  is  to  be  regarded  as 
law,  is  the  expression  of  mere  arbitrary  will. 
Practically,  we  should  prefer  the  Russian 
or  oriental  despotism  to  that  which  our 
fashionable  democrats  are  laboring  to  es- 
tablish here,  both  in  the  several  States  and 
in  the  nation,  and  which  the  National  As- 
sembly have  done  their  best,  In  the  ridicu- 
lons  constitution  they  have  first  promul- 
gated, to  fasten  upon  France ;  for  we 
wonld  much  rather  be  subject  to  a  single 
despot,  than  to  a  mob  of  despots.  In  con- 
sequence of  mistSeldng  the  real  character 
of  our  government,  of  overlooking  the  fact 
that  what  its  framers  most  sedulously 
guarded  against  was  that  of  making  it,  or 
having  it  to  become,  a  government  of  mere 
will,  and  of  seeking  to  naturalize  amongst 
us  a  wild  and  destructive  democracy  im- 
ported from  abroad,  from  the  Radicals  of 
£arope,  most  of  whom  are  bom  despots, 
and  have  not  the  least  imaginable  concep- 
tion either  of  the*  nation,  or  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  true  liberty,  our  democratic  poliU- 
dans  have  created,  or  suffered  to  be  formed 
in  our  community,  a  public  opinion  which 
already  hinders  the  regular  working  of  our 
political  system,  and  threatens,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  if  not  soon  corrected,  its  very 
enstence. 

The  separation  of  the  constituent  bod- 


ies into  Kings,  Lords  and  Commoner, 
adopted  in  England,  we  have  not  adopt- 
ed, and  could  not  have  adopted,  if  we 
had  wished,  because  there  was  nothing 
in  our  society  which  rendered  it  either 
necessary  or  practicable.  We  had  no 
King  and  no  Lords  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  well  remarked,  royalty  and  nobility 
did  not  emigrate.  Only  the  third  estate 
emi^ated.  Of  the  ihxp^  estates  represent- 
ed in  the  English  government,  we  had 
only  one,  the  Commons,  and,  of  course, 
coiUd  not  represent  what  we  had  not. 
Having  but  one  estate,  we  necessarily  ap- 
proached nearer  to  centralism  in  rep- 
resentation than  the  English,  and  their 
Constitution-  has  an  advantage  over  ours. 
Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  di- 
vision* of  the  country  into  separate  States, 
we.  have  in  some  degree  been  able  to 
escape  centralism  in  the  Constitntion  of 
the  national  Senate,  and  we  have  also 
done  it  to  some  eitent,  though  not  as  far 
as  we  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  in 
the  several  States,  hy  dividing  the  re- 
presentives  into  two  chambers,  each  with 
a  different  electoral  basis.  But  in  regard 
to  the  separation  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment into  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  departments,  we  have  in  the 
general  government,  and  in  most  of  the 
State  governments,  conformed  to  the  Eng- 
lish model. 

This  separation  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment into  distinct  and  mutually  in- 
dependent departments,  by  which  we 
escape  the  worst  form  of  centralism,  is 
fundamental  in  our  political  system,  and 
to  change  it  would  destroy  the  essential 
character  of  the  system  itself,  and,  by 
centralizing  all  the  powers  of  government 
in  one  and  the  same  department,  would 
render  freedom  wholly  impracticable.  To 
the  maintenance  of  this  separation,  and  of 
each  department  in  its  independence,  the 
executive  veto  is  indispensable,  as  every 
statesman — we  say  not  every  politician — 
must  readily  perceive  and  admit.  It  was 
given  by  the  Constitution  mainly,  though 
not  exclusively,  to  enable  the  Executive  to 
maintain  its  independence  in  face  of  legisla- 
tive encroachments.  Without  it,  there 
would  be  no  independent,  no  efficient,  and 
no  responsible  Executive.  All  the -powers 
of  government  would  be  absorbed  by 
Congress,  and  the  President  would  cease 
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to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
responsible  to  the  public  for  his  acts,  and 
become  merely  an  officer  of  Congress,  with 
no  functions  but  to  execute  blindly  its 
mandates.  The  balance  intended- between 
the  several  powers  could  not  be  preserv- 
ed, and  the  government  would,  in  prin- 
ciple, and  very  soon  in  practice,  degenerate 
into  a  parliamentary  despotism,  hke  that 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  England,  that 
of  the  Convention  in  France,  and  that 
which  the  latest  French  Constitution  con- 
templates, and  will  secure,  if  it  lasts, 
without' essential  alterations. 

We  are  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
"  one-man  power''  as  any  of  our  con- 
temporaries, and  as  anxious  to  guard 
against  every  tendency  towards  monarchy 
as  any  body  can  be ;  but  there  is  no  less 
to  be  apprehended  from  legislative  than 
executive  encroachment.  Perhaps  under 
our  peculiar  system  the  danger  of  legisla- 
tive usurpation  is  even  more  immment 
than  any  other»  and  executive  usurpations 
themselves  are  chiefly  stimulated  by  them. 
Against  legislative  usurpations  the  people 
are  seldom  on  their  guard;  they  are  always 
usurpations  which  receive  the  support  of 
the  majority,  and  opposition  to  them  is 
never  raised,  except  from  the  minority. 
Experience  proves  that  legislative  bodies 
always  seek  to  absorb  in  themselves  all  the 
powers  of  government.  The  failure  of  the 
French,  during  sixty  years  of  experiment- 
ing, to  establish  a  free  and  stable  govern- 
ment has  been  due  to  their  mad  attempts 
to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  the  legislature;  to  their  blind 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
legislators,  and  their  insane  distrust  of  an 
efficient  executive.  In  all  their  efforts  we 
see  them  aiming  to  make  the  legislature 
omnipotent,  and  the  executive  a  nuUity. 
Aside  from  his  patronage  and  means, 
through  that  of  exerting  an  indirect  and 
corrupting  influence,  the  present  executive 
of  France  has  as  little  power  as  a  Virginia 
governor.  ^  No  government  can  be  stable 
or  efficient  without  a  strong  and  indepen- 
dent executive.  •  A  weak  executive,  es- 
pecially in  a  large  State,  is  a  great  curse, 
alike  impotent  to  do  good  or  to  prevent 
evil.  An  administration  that  wants  power 
to  protect  itself,  that  trembles  every 
moment  for  its  own  existence,  that  has  no 
discretion,  no  responsibility,  is  as  mischiev- 


ous as  it  is  contemptible ;  for  its .  resort 
is  always  to  low  cunning,  to  corrupt 
tion.  The  history  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment proves  to  a  moral  demonstration  the 
tendency  of  all  legislative  bodies,  and  the 
most  serious  danger  to  which  the  English 
constitution  is  now  exposed  is  from  the 
omnipotence  of  the  legislature.  The  ex- 
ecutive lies  even  now  at  the  mercy  of  Par- 
Uament,  and  were  it  not  for  its  patronage 
and  means  of  influence,  by  appeals  to  in- 
terest, cupidity,  the  love  of  place  and 
emolument,  it  would  have  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  power.  Of  all  despotisms,  the 
legislative  is  the  most  intolerable,  when 
the  legislature  is  the  tool  of  an  odious 

oliwchy. 

So  deeply  impressed  were  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787  with  the  tendency  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  to  absorb  all  the  powers  of 
the  State,  many  of  them  were  for  giving 
the  Executive  even  an  absolute  regulation 
over  all  the  acts  of  Congress ;  and  some, 
fearing  lest  the  Executive*  might  want  the 
firmness  to  interpose  its  negative  as  often 
as  might  be  necessary,  were  for  strength- 
ening hni  encouraging  it,  by  joining 
with  it  in  a  council  pf  ^revision  the  Su- 
preme Judges  themselv^.  Though  it  be 
well  they  did  not,  their  proportion  to  do 
so  is  at  least  instructive,  by  showing 
how  much  the  Convention  distrusted  le- 
gislative bodies,  and  how  much  importance 
they  attached  to  the  veto  power,  as  en- 
abling the  President  to  maintain  his  in- 
dependence and  respectability,  and  save 
himself  from  becoming  the  mere  tool  of 
Congress,  no  subsequent  experience  proves 
them  to  have  judged  hastily  or  unwisely. 
We. need  no  argument  to  prove  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  independence 
and  respectability  of  the  Executive.  If 
he  should  cease  to  be  independent,  if  his 
functions  should  be  reduced  from  those  of 
President  of  the  United  States  to  those  of 
a  mere  executive  officer  of  Congress,  he 
would  feel  himself  relieved  of  all  res- 
ponsibility of  government ;  he  would  take 
no  oversight  of  affairs,  would  make  no 
efforts  to  maintain  a  wise  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration ;  but  would  throw  all  re- 
sponsibility upon  Congress,  and  either  en- 
joy his  ease  as  a  roi  faineant,  or  exert  all 
his  craft,  cunning,  and  opportunities  to 
abuse  power  to  his  own  purposes.  And 
how  without  the  veto  power  he  is  to  main- 
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tain  his  independence,  and  Confess  to 
be  prevented  from  assuming  to  itself  both 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  or  ad- 
mioistrative  powers  of  government^  is  more 
than  we  are  able  to  comprehend. 

But  the  executive  veto  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  centralization  of  the 
powers 'of  govemtaent,  and  to  preserve 
the  independence  and  respectability  of  the 
eieeutive  department,  but  also  a^  a.check 
on  hasty  and  unjust  legislation.  There  is, 
perhaps,  far  more, need  of  such  a. check 
than  the  mass  of  our  pe6ple  new-a-days 
suspect ;  at  leasts  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution believed  it  to  be  highly  necessary. 
They  were,  in  the  modem  sense>  no  demo- 
ctats,  and  had  not  the  slightest  tendency 
to  radicalism.  They  were  practical  states- 
men, who  sought  not  to  carry  out. a  theory, 
but  to  establish  a  wise,  strong,  and  durable 
government,  which  in  its'  practical  opera- 
tions should  secure  the  blessings  of  union, 
liberty^  and  internal  peace — ^maintain  jus- 
tice, and  promote  the  common  weal.  They 
held  in  hofror  all  absolute  governments, 
whether  royal,  noble,  or  popular;  and, 
aware  that  pow^,  in  whatever  hands  it  is 
lodged,  may  be  abused,  if  there  is  an.  op- 
portunity to  abuse  it,  they  sought  to 
guard  against  the  tyranny  of  the  sove- 
reign, at  the  same  time  that  they. secured 
the  obedience  of  the  subject.  They  had 
not  learned  to  reject  all  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and  were  far  from  accepting 
the  doctrine  of  the  impeccability  of  man, 
or  of  the  divinity  of  the  people.  They 
believed  that  the  people  could  err  and  do 
wrong,  a^  well  as  kings  and  nobles,  in 
their  collective  as  well  as  in  their  individual 
capacity,  and  that  tyranny  and  oppression 
are  tyranny  and  oppression  when  proceed- 
ing from  a  popular,  no  less  than  when 
proceeding  from  a  royal  or  noble  source. 
They  beheved,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to 
the  unfledged  politicians  of  the  day,  that 
majorities  can  err  and  oppress,  as  well  as 
minorities,  and  that  although  the  rule  that 
the  majority  must  govern  is  adopted,  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  the  majority  to  such 
restraints,  thai  to  be  able  to  govern  at  all, 
it  must  govern  justly.  Here  we  may  see 
their  practical  wisdom.  They  did  not 
seek  merely  to  enable  the  majority  to  gov- 
ern, or  to  organize  the  government  so  that 
no  will  but  the  will  of  the  majority  should 
ever  prevaiV  but  they  went  further,  and 


sought  to  establish   limits  to  that  will 
itseliP. 

A  go^mment  in  which  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  unlimited,  in  which  it  can  al- 
ways prevail,  is  just  as  much  an  absolute 
go.vernm^nt,  and  just  as  despotic  in  prin- 
ciple, as  the  most  absolute  .monarchy  that 
ever  existed.  There  is  under  it  no  guar- 
Mity  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  the  face 
of  power — the  essential  element  in  all 
free  governments.  Modern  democrats  are 
aware  of  this-,  and  seek  to  blunt  the  force 
of  the  objection  by  assuming  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  the  wijl  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  people  are  always  just,  and 
never  will  abuse  their  power.  But  we 
might  as  well  say  that  the  absolute  mon- 
arch is  always  just,  and  will  never  abuse 
his  power.  If  it  comes  to  deifying,  we 
may  as.  well  deify  the  king  as  the  people. 
Experience  no  more  proves  that  the  people 
can  do  no  wrong,  than  it  does  that  the 
king  can.  do  no  wrong.  There  is  never 
any  guaranty  for  liberty,  where  there  is 
nothing  that  limits  or  restrains  the  exercise 
of  arbitr^  will,  or  sets  bounds  to  the 
sovereign  power ;  and  even  if  the  people 
were  not  themselves  capable  of  abusing 
their  power,  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
demagogues  can  usurp  and  abuse  it  for 
them.  The  Convention  properly  under- 
stood this,  and  throughout,  they  were  as 
anxious  to  provide  for  a  limitation  of  au- 
thority as  they  were  to  provide  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  itself;  for  govern- 
ing, (if  we  may  so  speak,^  the  government, 
as  for  governing  the  subject.  The  major- 
ity, indeed,  must  govern,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ;  but  it  must  govern  only  under 
certain  conditions,  according  to  certain 
rules,  and  within  certain  bounds. 

But  thA  convention  did  not  consider  it 
enough  to  mark  these  bounds,  and  to  pre- 
scribe those  rules  and  conditions  on  paper. 
*'  Experience,"  said  Mr.  Madison,  • "  has 
taught  us  a  distrust  of  that  security,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  such  a 
balauce  of  powers  and  interests  as  will 
guarantee  the  provisions  on  paper."*  Pa- 
per constitutions  are  mere  cobwebs,  unless 
the  organization  of  powers  under  them  is 
such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
power  to  violate  them.  Power  will  be 
sure  to  violate  them,  if  able,  whenever  it 

*  Madison  Papers,  p.  1167. 
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•has  a  sufficient  motive  to  do  so.  If  power 
is  lodged  in  the  majority,  impose  on  it 
what  paper  restraints  you  please,  you  are 
no  better  off  than  if  you  had  no  constitu- ' 
tion  at  all,  unless  you  have  somewhere  in 
the  state  a  force  that  guaranties  them — 
that  ri^es  up  and  effectually  resists 
the  attempted  violation.  The  Convention, 
therefore,  which  drafted  the  Constitution 
on  parchment,  took  care  to  establish  it  in 
the  effectual  organization  of  the  several 
powers  of  government.  The  separation 
of  the  powers  of  government  into  dbtinct 
-departments,  each  provided  with  means  of 
«elf-defense,  the  separation  of  the  legis- 
lature into  two  houses,  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  the  Senate,  the  senatorial  term 
for  the  long  peiiod  of  six  years,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  concurrent  vote  of  both 
houses  to  an  act  of  Congress,  were  all  de- 
signed to  operate  as  so  many  checks  on 
the  will  of  the.  majority,  and  to  prevent, 
by  restraining  its  action,  hasty  and  unjust 
legislation.  It  was  not  enough  to  wHte  on 
paper  that  Cong^ress  shall  pass  no  laws 
hastily,  or  without  a  due  regard  to  justice ; 
it  was  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  to  sub- 
ject the  enactiilg  of  laws  to  such  condi- 
tions, to  so  many  forms  and  processes,  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
get  a  law  hastily  enacted,  or  enacted '  at 
all,  if  contrary  to  justice. 

The  executive  veto  is  integral  in  the 
system  of  checks  on  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, of  restraints  imposed  on  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  power,  which  the  Convention 
saw  proper  to  establish.  The  Convention 
installed  the  majority  as  sovereign,  but  as 
a  limited,  not  as  an  absolute  sovereign; 
and  the  executive  veto  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  limitation  which  they  imposed. 
They  wished  to  make  legislation  not  easy, 
but  difficult ;  and  were  far  more  anxious 
that  .the  Uiws  should  be  wise  and  just, 
than  that  they  shoul  d  be  numerous .  Their 
study  was  to  subject  every  measure  to  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  any  measure  to  become  a  law  till 
after  it  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  had 
received  the  approbation  of  the  best  minds 
and  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  country. 
To  this  end  they  required  for  the  enactment 
of  a  law  the  concurrence  of  all  the  branch- 
es of  the  government.  They  gave  to  each 
house  a  negative  on  the  other,  and  to  the 
executive  and  judiciary  departments  each 


a  negative — at  least  a  qualified  or  condi- 
tional negative— on  both.  The  negative 
of  the  judiciary  answers  its  purpose  as  far 
as  it  goes ;  but  it  is  insufficient,  because  the 
judiciary  cannot  takQ  cognixance  of  the 
policy  of  a  measure,  and  can  interpose  its 
negative  only,  on  the  ground  that  the 
measure  is  unconstitutional.  The  system 
of  checks  would,  therefore,  have  been  in- 
complete, without  the^  executive  veto, 
which  can  negative  an  act  not  only  for  its 
unconstitutionality,  but  also  for  its  'im- 
policy. 

That  the  system  of  checks  established 
is  too  effectual,  th&t  it  has  rendered 
legislation  toe  difficult,  no  statesman  can 
pretend.  Our  danger  lies/  as  experience 
Amply  proves,  in  too  much  legislation — ^not 
in  too  little.  The  tebdency  to  over-legis- 
lale  is  quite  too  strongy  and  we  make  quite 
too  little  of  wise  and  efficient  administra- 
tion. Nothing  more  distinguishes  modem 
times .  from  antiquity,  than  our  excessive 
legislation,  and  our  tendency  to  make  legis- 
lating, instead  of  administrating,  the  chief 
business  of  government.  The  facility  with 
which  old  laws  Bre  repealed  or  modified, 
and. new  statutes  are  enacted,  and  not  in 
our  country  only,  is  really  firightful ;  and 
what  the  end  thereof  will  be,  men  of 
stronger  nerves  than  we  may  well  tremble 
to  thmk.  The  utmost  contempt  for  law, 
and  the  wildest  disorder  would  prevail 
even  now,  if  it  did  not  happen'  that  our 
courts  preserve  the  common  law,  the  iex 
non  acripta,  which,  happily  for  us,  serves 
as  a  public  conscience,  and  regulates  the 
greater  part  of  the  relations  between  man 
and  man.  If  the  party  among  us  opposed 
to  the  common  law  should  succeed  in 
abolishing  it,  and  in  reducing  the  entire 
law  of  the  land  to  the  lex  scripta,  or  stat- 
ute law,  we  should  find  ourselves  as  ill 
off  as  if  we  had  no  law  at  all.  No  man 
could  tell  for  six  months  what  the  law 
would  be.  We  scarcely,  in  the  State  or 
the  nation,  enact  a  law  before  we  modify 
or  repeal  it,  especially  if  it  is  a  law- 
likely  to  prove  of  some  utility  in  its  prac- 
tical operation.  We  have  no  settled  po- 
licy ;  we  are  disputing  about  the  simplest 
elements  of  both  civil  and  criminal  law,  and 
multiply  statutes  by  steam  ;  a  procedure 
which  would  throw  everything  into  confu- 
sion, if  the  courts  did  not  now  and  then  go 
the  full  length  of  their  prerogative  in  inter- 
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preting  them,  so  as  to  get  ah  hinocent 
meaning  when  the  legislature  had  either 
no  meaning,  or  a  meaning  subversive  of  all 
the  legitimate  ends  of  legislation.  Surely, 
no  stat^man,  especially  no  lawyer  worthy 
of  the  name,  can  wish  for  greater  facility 
of  legislation  than  we  how-.have,  or  regard 
the  actual  Constitution  ns  rendering  it  too 
difficult. 

It  is  strange,  we  remark  by  the  way, 
that  at  this  late  period  oft  the  world's  his- 
tory, this  rage  for  legislating'  should  so  pre- 
vail, and  entire  communities  should  a^t  as  if 
law  had  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  crea*. 
ted.  Has  nothing  been  settled,  aiid  have 
we  existed  as  a  civilixed  people  for  these 
two  hundred  years  without  law,  or  with- 
out law  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  free 
and  thriving  people  ?  Do  we  need  to  be 
told  that  law,  as  a  science,  was  projected 
even  centuries  before  we  were  born,  and 
that  the  modifications  necessary  to  adapt 
it  to  what  there  may  be  novel  or  peculiar 
in  our  condition  and  circumstances  are 
very  few  ?  Can  we  answer  how  many  of 
the  evils  we  are  compelled  to  suffer,  spring 
from  the  rejection  of  old  law  science,  and 
from  esperimenting  in  legislation  as  if  we 
had  the  whole  science  to.  build,  up  anew  ? 
Do  we  neisd  to  be  told  that  our  foolish 
legislative  experiments  are  the  principal 
cause  of  the  constant  convulsions  of  our 
business  world,  and  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  youth  and  vigor  of  our  community, 
our  experimental  legislation  would  long 
ere  this,  by  the  insecurity  fo  property  it 
causes,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it 
makes  it  pass  from  its  owners  to  others, 
have  proved  our  total  ruin?  Surely,  if 
we  trace  the  history  of  our  legislation  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  we  shall  not  doubt 
that  checks  on  sovereign  power  are 
needed,  and  all  the  checks,  and  more 
than  all  the  checks  which  the  Constitution 
provides. 

The  Convention  felt  that  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  hasty,  unnecessary,  and 
ruinous  legislation,  but  that  tendency  has 
proved  to  be  stronger  even  than  they  ap- 
prehended.  They  had  no  great  confidence 
in  majorities,  but  they  did  not  foresee, 
how  majorities  would  be  manufactured,  nor 
anticipate  the  introduction,  of  that  perfect 
party  discipline  and  party  machinery 
which  have  since  been  introduced,  and 
wUeh  render  the  people  either  a  nullity, 


or  the  bfind  tools  of  irresponsible  party 
managers.     This  discipline  and  machinery, 
when  adopted  by  one  party,  has  to  be 
adopted  by  the  other  in  self-defense,  and 
we  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  when 
all  the  affiiirs  of  government  are  managed 
by  party;  and  a  power,  through  party, 
unknown  to  the  Constitution,  is  installed 
as  Sovereign.     This  powfr  is  vested  no- 
body, can  say  where  or  ^precisely  in  whom  ; 
it  is  wielded  by  no  public  law,  by  no  re- 
sponsible chiefs^  and  though  all-controlling, 
you  can  nowhere  lay  your  fingelr  on  iU 
It  is  at  onoe  the  slave  and  the  master  of 
everybody.     This  power,  acting  without 
pubUc  rec(^ition,  without  public  respon- 
sibility, dictates  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  selects  the  candidates  for  office. 
The  officers  when  chosen  find  themselves 
subject  to  it,  hemmed  in  by  it ;  obliged, 
they  can  hardly  tejl  why  or  wherefore,  to 
obey  it;  and  having  no  employment  for 
their  own  judgments,   they   give  them- 
selves up  to  it,  and  merge  their  own  re- 
sponsibility in  its  irresponsibleness,   and 
never    trouble    themselves    to    ascertain 
whether  what  they  do  is  for  the  good  of 
,  the  country  or  not ;  it  is  enough  for  them 
that  it  receives  the  sanction  of  their  party. 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  our  acts  of  gov- 
ernment we  do  not  get  an  expressioh  of. 
the  popular  reason,  nor  of  the  personal  con- 
victions  or   conscientious    judgments    of 
even  the  men  who  are  notninally  clothed 
with  authority ;  we  get  only  the  wishes  or 
interests  of  party,  or  rather  of  the  un- 
namable  and  irresponsible  managers    of 
party  one-sided  ^nd  selfish,  and   rarely 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.  Nothing  is  or  can  be  more  im- 
portant, then«  than  an  organization  of  re- 
straints which  render  legislation  difficult, 
and  prevent  the  possessors  of  power  from 
rushing^,  in  their  madness  and  irresponsi- 
bleness,   into    measures  ruinous    to  the 
country.    You  have  some  moral  value  of 
a  man  as  long  as  th^re  is  nothing  between 
him  and  the  public,  as  long  as  he  feel» 
that  he  must  answer  directly  to  the  pub- 
lic for  his  acts ;  but  when  a  party  standi 
between    him    and  the  public,   and  his 
reliance  is  on  his  party  and  not  on  bis 
country,  you  have  none   at  all.    If  ho 
does  the  will  of  his  party,  that  will  up- 
hold him,  and  vindicate  his  acts  ;  and  that 
is    all  that    his  interests  or  his  repula* 
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tton  require ;  consequently,  the  more 
predominant  the  party  ism,  the  more  neces- 
sary are  the  constitutional  checks  on  power. 
It  is  true  that  the  very  reasons  which 
render  the  Executive  veto  the  more  neces* 
sary,  tend  also  to-render  it  less  adequate ; 
becaube  liie  same  doctrine  of  party  ope- 
rates on  the  executive  with  hardly  less 
force  than  on  the  members  of  Concuss 
themselves,  and  tends  to  withhold  the 
President  from  employing  it  against  a  fa- 
vorite  measure  of  his  own  party.  This  is 
an  evil,  a  great  evil,  but  not  an  objection  ' 
to  the  veto  power  in  itself  considered. 
It  18  an  obj^Qtion  only  to  its  sufficiency, 
and  proves,  not  that  is  injurious,  but 
that  it  does  not  Jq  ail  the  good  or  pre- 
vent all  the  mischief  it  should.  The  Exe-- 
cutive  that  refuses  to  employ  it  when  he 
constitutionally  ou^ht,  Is  as  an  Executive 
that  has  it  not ;  and  his  refusing  to  employ 
it  when  its  employment  is^demanded,  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  an  argument  for  it,  not  against 
it.  This  evil  which  we  admit,  will,  no 
doubt,  subsist,  as  long  as  parties  continue 
their  present  policy  of  selecting  as  can- 
didates for  chief  magistracy  of  the  Re- 
public, not  their  greatest  and  best  men — ^ 
men  well  known  to  be  fully  qualified  for 
the  office,  and  able  to  stand  of  themselve3 
without  being  held  up  by  party  discipline 
and  machinery-^but  their  most  available 
men — ^men  who  will  run  the  best,  because 
they  carry  the  least  weight.  This  is  a 
bad  policy,  even  for  the  party  itself,  as 
well  as  for  the  country,  though  sometimes, 
perhaps,  necessity  to  avoid  the  greater 
evil.  When  one  party  adopts  it,  such  is 
the  fickleness,  short-sightedness,  and  silli- 
ness of  the  mass  of  every  party,  that  the 
other  is  often  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
But  the  consequence  is  always  bad.  The 
Executive  wants  selfTreliance ;  conscious 
of  his  own  inexperience,  perhaps  of  his 
own  inability  to  discharge  properly  the 
duties  of  his  high  office,  he  is  afraid  to  act 
independently,  from  his  own  convictions, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  therefore 
throws  himsejf  back  on  his  party,  merges 
his  individuality  in  it,  yields  blindly  to  its 
dictation,  and  throws  upon  it  the  entire 
responsibility  of  his  actd,  which  it  must 
assume,  or  else  go  out  of  power,  and  let 
the  opposition  come  in.  The  consequence 
is  that  he  surrenders  his  independence  to 
his  party  in  Congress,  and,  if  that  party 


is  in  the  majority  in  both  houses,  brings 
about  that  amalgamation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  functions  of  govern  men  t, 
which  the  Convention  hoped  by  means  of 
the  executive  veto  to  prevent.  This  terri- 
ble evil '-will  be*  remedied  only  when  we 
have  an  executive  who  adopts  and  acts  on 
the  sound  principles  proclaimed  by  our 
present  worthy  chief  magistrate  in  his 
letters  before  his  election,  and  in  his  noble 
inaugural  address.  But  it  is  not  easy  in 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion  to  act 
on  those  high  and  independent  principles, 
and  will  not  be,  till  the  public  mind,  by 
means  of  the  press,  shall  be  brought  more 
into  harmony  with  those  great  conserva- 
iWe  principles  of  government,  which  have 
been  so  generally  neglected  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  without  which  our 
liberties  exist  only  in  name,  and  wise  and 
just  government  is  but  a  dream. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  veto  power, 
that  it  is  seldom  likely  to  be  employed, 
except  against  such  measures  as  secure  a 
majority  in  Congress  only  by  a  union  of 
some  members  of  the  party  to  which  the 
Executive  belongs  with   the  opposition, 
and  which,  since  they  combine,  in  some 
degree,  the  support  of  both  parties,  are 
the  least  likely  to  be  hasty  ot  unjust. 
That  is,  the  negative  will  not  be  employed 
when  it  should  be,  and  will  bo  when  it 
should  not.     Experience   does  not  fully 
bear  out  this  objection,  but  we  grant  that 
it  has  some  force.     In  several  instanees 
the  v«to  has  been  applied  in  the  manner 
here  supposed,  and  it  is  this  fact  thai  has 
led  some  of  our  Whig  friends,  contrary,  as 
we  must  believe,  to  their  general  princi- 
ples, to  propose  its  abolition  or  modifica- 
tion.*  But  we  are  Conservatives,  and  we 
are  loath  to  lay  a  rude  hand  on  the  Con- 
stitution.     Experiments  in  amending  con- 
stitutions, State  or  national,  have  not  thus 
far  proved  very  successful,  and,  in  general, 
we  find  the  amended  constitution  more  in 
need  of  amendment  than  the  original  con- 
stitution itself.     In  almost  every  instance 
that  has  come  under  our  knowledge,  the 
so-called  amendments  adopted  have  pix>ved 
a  serious  injury  to  the  Constitution — ^have 
impaired  its  symmetry,  rendered  it  less 
efficient,  and  made  new  alterations  neces- 
sary; besides  wakening  inthe  public  con- 
science   that    sacred ness    which    should 
always  attach  to  the  constitution  of   the 
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State.  Obvious  anomalies  which  tend  to 
defeat  in  practice  the  general  design  or 
latent  of  the  Constitution,  or  clauses  origi- 
nally good,  but  rendered  injurious  by 
social  changes  or  revolutions  which  have 
subsequently  occurred,  we  would,  of 
course,  have  rei];K>ved;  but  beyond  that, 
we  believe  it, never  prudi^nt  to  venture. 
Nothing  is  more  unwise  or  unstatesipaa- 
like  vthan  to  alter  a  constitution,  for  the 
sake  of  harmonizing  it  with  changes  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  mere  public 
opinioD,  or  of  conforming  it  to  the  de- 
mands of  some  newly  invented  or  newly 
revived  political  theory.  No  constitution^ 
conatrucled  in  accordance  with  a  politieal 
theory,  ever  worked,  or  ever  did  work 
well,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every 
theory  is  despotip,  and  no  man,  much  less 
the  mass  of  men,  ever  did  or  ever  will  act 
throughout  life  in  accordance  with  a 
theory.  Every  man's  life  is  full  of  anoma- 
lies ;  and  it  is  far  more  with  the  anonia- , 
lies  in  life  and  society,  than  with  the  nor- 
ma], or  what  comes  within-  the;  rule,  that 
government  must.  deal.  A  constitution 
that  preserves  a  systematic  consistency 
throughout,  is  necessarily  either  imprao-. 
ticable  or  despotic.  Governments  are 
founded  in  practical  season,  nbt  in  specu- 
lative reason ;  and  good  sense^  aided  by 
laige  experience,  must  determine  their 
constitution,  not  speculation.  The  Eng- 
lish, who  have  much  good  sense,  but  very 
little  speculative ,  genius,  and  who  care 
little  for  systematic  consistency,  maintain 
a  comparatively  free  government.  The 
French  and  Germans,  who  are  far  their 
superiors  in  speculative  science,  and  who 
draw  out  constitutions  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  speculative  reason,  forever  alter- 
nate in  practice  between  anarchy  and  des- 
potism. No  constitution  will  avert  all 
evfl,  and  wisdom  requires  us  to  submit  to 
many  evils;  for>what  works  evil  io-day 
may  work  good  to-morrow.  By  attempt- 
ing to  remove  the  evils  which  we  occasion- 
alfy  suffer,  we  not  seldom  lose  the  good 
we  are  in  possession  of,  and  open  the  door 
to  greater  evils  from  which  we  are  as  yet 
free. 

The  exercise  of  his  negative  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive,  an  act  of  g^at  per- 
sonal responsibility.  The  easiest  way  for 
him  is  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  Con- 
gress and  approve    whatever  act  Con- 


gress may  choose  to  pass,  without  in- 
quiry as  to  its  constitutionality,  and  he 
will  always  do  so,  unless  he  has  some 
motive  to  do  otherwise.  If  ho  does 
otherwise,  it  must  be  either  from  a  d«^nse 
of 'duty,  OF  for  the  hope  of  gaining  public 
applause  or  support. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
veto  power  is.  purely  negative ;  that 
when  constitutionally  employed,  it  gives 
to  the  Executive  no  positive  power  of 
legislation,  enable?  him  to  fasten  no  ob- 
jectionable policy  on,  the  country,  but 
merely  arm^  him  with  a  conservative  power 
to  preserve  to  some  extent  laws  already 
in  force,  and  to  prevent  or  delay  the  adop* 
tion  of  new  measures  and  of  a  new  line  of 
policy.  It  is  a  power  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  is  repugnant  to  radical  but 
not  to  Whig  doctrines./  Opposition  to  it 
could  come,  consistently  enough  from  the 
democratic  pArty ;  but  from  the  Whig,  par- 
ty* it  strikes  us,  not  .without  some  incon- 
sistency. True,  it  has  been  used  to  defeat 
favorite  measures  of  the  Whig  party,  but 
it  is  'no  Whig  doctrine  to  seek  to  carry 
measures  in  spite  of  the  Constitution,  or 
to  attack  the  Constitution  when  it  oper- 
ates against  us.  We  are  sworn  to  the 
Constitution  •  fbr  •'  better  or  for  worse," 
and  we  trust  we  are  pi'epared  to  forego 
every  public  good  not  to, be  attained  under 
it,  and  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  executive 
veto  cannot  be*  legitimately  employed 
except  oh  the  ground  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  toe  measure  negatived. 
This  we  <tpprehend  is  a  mistake,  no  re- 
striction of  this  sort,  or  of  any  sort,  b 
to  be  found  in  the   Constitution  itself.^ 


*  ''Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approves, 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with 
his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have 
originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  laige 
on  tiieir  foumal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  ii  If 
after  such  consideration  two-thirds  of  that  house 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bilL  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
with  tlie  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which 
it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved 
by  two  thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a 
law." — "  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  bj  the 
President  within  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted,) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  ImOi  the 
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The  power  to  negative  extends  to  all 
acts, of  Congress,  and  nothing  is  said 
as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  to 
be  applied.  The  Executive  is  kft  sole 
arbiter  of  his  reasons  for  applying  his 
negative,  only  he  is  to  communicate 
them  to  Congress.  Congress  may  judge 
of  their  sufficiency,  and  if  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  they  judge  them 
insufficient,  they  count  for  nothing,  and 
the  measure  becomes  a  law  in  spite  of  them. 
It  is  clear  from  the  debates  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  the  Convention  did  not  intend 
to  restrict  the  power  to'  the  simple  con- 
stitutionality of  the  acts  of  Congress;  that 
power  is  in  the  judiciary,  and  the  execu- 
tive veto,  if  so  restricted,  would  be  super- 
fiuous..  The '  Convention  believed  that . 
acts  might  be  passed  not  absolutely  un- 
constitutional, which  nevertheless  would 
tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  the 
Executive,  or  would  be  impolitic  or  -un- 
just, and  it  was  to  provide  a  negative 
on  such  acts  which  the  judiciary  coutd 
not  reach,  that  they  gave  the  Executive 

same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjourn- 
ment prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not 
be  a  Uw."— Const  of  ike  U.  5.,  Art,  I,  See.  1. 

"  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives."—C(wm^  of  U,  A,  Art.  /,  Bee.  1, 

The  object  of  this  provision  of  the  Constittt-r 
tion  appears  clearly  in  the  form  of  the  exeotf- 
tive  oath,  "  I  do  solemnly  sw^r,"  <bc.  "  that  I 
will/*  ^  "preserve,  protect^  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.'* 

In  the  above  essay  the  careless  or  prejudiced 
reader  may  perhaps  seem,  or  afifect,  to  discover  an 
inclination  in  our  author  to  defend  the  employ- 
ment of  the  veto  power,  as  it  has  been  freely  em- 
ployed during  the  last  twenty  years,  ibr  private 
or  party  purposes.  Kothing,  however,  could  be 
farther  from  the  design  of  the  author,  than  to  ad- 
mit 80  loose  a  construction  of  the  Constitutioa 
We  conceive  the  veto  power,  like  tlie  separate 
powers  of  the  two  housbs  of  Congress,  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Executive  as  a  ineans  of  self- 
preservation  and  defen<«e,  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing direct  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  a 
check  upon  the  violence  and  impetuosity,  the  so- 
calletd  "  hasty  legislation"  of  an  excited  legisla- 
ture. Under  circumstances  of  peculiar  excite- 
ment, when  parties  are  eaually  divided,  a  most 
iniquitous  measure  might  oecome  a  law,  were  it 
not  for  the  conservative  barrier  erected  against  it 
in  the  presidential  veta  We  therefore  regard 
the  veto  as  our' defender  against  the  great  mis- 
chiefs that  may  happen  from  the  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  action  of  a  small  and  virulent  majority. 


his  qualified  negative.  Other  objections 
than  the  mere  unconstitutionality  of  acts 
of  Congress  are  then,  -we  must  believe, 
proper  subjects  for  the  Executive  to  con- 
sider; and,  since  to  confine  him  to  the 
simple  question  of  constttutionality  would 
deprive  him  of  the  power  to  nuuntain  the 
independence  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  government,  we  must  Jiold  that 
he  not  only  is  not^  but  ought  not,  to  be 
so  confined  in'  the  employment  of  his 
negative. 

Our  readers  Ti^ill  perceive  that  we  have 
given  ourselves  a  considerable  latitude 
of  discussion.  Our  object  has«  indeed, 
been  to  defend  th^  veto  power,  bat  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  attention  to  those 
general  principles  of  our  Constituion  and 
govehiroent  which  in  the  democratic  ex- 
citement of  the  times,  and  the  bustle  and 
confusion  created  by  party  struggles,  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting.  We  have 
wished  to  point  out  the  place  of  the 
executive  veto  in  our  plan  of  govern- 
ment, and  incidentally  to  lay  open  and 
defend  that  plan  itself.  The  writer  of 
this  is  no  politioal  theorist,  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can, and  an  American  conservative,  both 
from  principle  and  from  inclination,  and 
is  opposed  alike  to  innovations  in  the 
system  of  government  established,  and 
to  the  experimental  legislation  which  has 
become  so  much  the-  rage.  He  believes 
that  the  Constitution  is  too  little  studied, 
and  that  the  real  character  of  our  instl- 
tutionis  is  too  little  understood  and 
appreciated.  If  what  he  has  said  shall 
excite  any  of  our  gifted  and  learned  young 
men  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the 
American  constitution,  bis  purpose  will 
have  been  answered,  and  he  will  not  have 
written  in  vain. 

Note  by  the  EoiroA. — The-  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  veto  power,  hitherto  maintoined 
by  the  Review,  has  been,  that  that  power  should 
never  be  employed  excepting  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme emergency,  when  the  action  of  Congress 
has  been  either  clearly  unconstitutional,  the 
executive  oath  in  such  cases  demanding  an 
employment  of  the  veto  power,  or  when  the 
President  may  be  compelled  to  employ  it  fnr 
the  defense  of  his  own  prerogative,  or  the 
prerogative  of  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Whig  opposition  to  the  too  frequent 
employment  of  tne  veto  power,  is  founded,  not 
BO  much  upon  a  general  apprehension  of  the 
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too  rapid  increase  of  executive  inflaence,  as 
upon  the  conviction  that  a  President  elected 
under  a  pledge  to  use  it  withoat  scruple  for 
the  ends  of  his  own  party,  would  effectually 
check  all  legislation  auring  (he  term  of  his 
continuance  in  office,  and  so  defeat  the  most 
salutary  measures,  passed  by  large  and  con- 
stant majorities,  ana  evidently  necessary  for 
the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  country,  bat 
odious  to  the  minority  merely  because  thev 
emanated  from  the  opposition.  If  the  Conati- 
tutioD  intended  to.  concentrate  in  the  President 
the  three  functions  of  judicial,  le^slative,  and 
ezecntive  authority,  then  it  also  intended  that 
the  veto  power  should  be  employed  by  the 
President  as  a  means  of  controllmg  the  entire 
legislation  of  the  country.  By  simply  an- 
noaneing  that  he  will  veto  ever^  pnl^c  mea- 
sure originating  with  the  majonty,  the  Presi- 
dent is  able  (o  throw  the  entire  legislative 
power,  of  the  nation  into  the  hands  of  hia 
friends  in  the  minority — ^a  condition  of  things 
which,  in  this  country,  would  end  in  a  civil 
war.  An  unscrupulous  President  is  able,- by 
the  use  of  his  patronage,  by  threats,  and  by 
persooal  influence,  to  maintain  a  pretty  strong 
minority,  even  in  the  height  of  hia  unpopularity* 
The  means  of  doing  this  are  almost  always  at 
his  disposal.  Our  author  has  shown  that  this 
government  is  constitationallv  so  adjusted  as 
to  favor  the  majority,  and  to  throw  the  weight 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  greater  nnmt^r. 
It  will  not  be  denied  by  either  j^rty  that  in 
general  it  is  right  for  a  well-ascert^ned  and 
constant  majority  to  have  the  greatest  weight 
ia  legislotioti ;  out  to  admit  at  the  same  time 
that  the  President  may  consUtutionaUy  exer- 
cise his  veto  power  as  a  steady  and'cgnstant 
stuBibling-blocK  to  a  fair  majority  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  is  to  admit  a  power  totally 
subversive  of  the  ends  of  p>vemment,  ana 
hostile  to  the  spiritof  a  rttHiblu»n  constitution. 
The  Whigs,  thereforethave  elected  a  Pres- 
ident pledged,  not  to  carry  their  measures 
against  a  natural  majority,  but  pledged  only  not 
to  interpose  his  negative  against  a  clear  and 
canUBoU  majority  in  Congress.    It  is  the  doc- 


trine of  the  Whigs,  that  the  President  is  not 
invested  with  a  judicial  or  a  legislative  power, 
aud  that,  therefore,  the  less  he  meddles  in  legis- 
lation the  better.  If  we  look  merely  at  the  letter, 
there  is,  indeed,  nothing  written  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  direcdy  forbids  the  constant  par- 
tisan employment  of  the  executive  veto ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  we  are  obliged 
to!  stQdy,.  not  merely  the  letter,  l>ut  the  spirit 
of  that  document  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  exact  limits  within  which  the 
Veto  should  be  employed.  In  all  ^governments 
thp  employment  of  such  a  power  must  be 
left  in  great  part  to  discretion,  and  its  use  be 
regulated  by  the  custom  of  ages.  Custom  and 
usage  have  limits  the  employment  of  the 
negative  of  the' crown  in  England  upon  acts  of 
Parliament  The  election  ot  Whig  Presidents 
will  in  the  same  manner  fix  and  limit  the  veto 
power,  with  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  in 
America.  The  entire  argument  is  but  one  of 
many  which  go  together  to  convince  us  that 
the  safety  and  dignity  of  the  nation  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  election  to  the  execu- 
tive office  of  great  and  conscientious  men. 
"  Duringthe  administration  of  Washington,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government, 
^at  as  was  its  influence,  never  overstepped 
Its  lawful  limits.  So  far  was  Washington 
froin  improperly  interfering  with  the  action  of 
the  co-ordinate  branches  of  government,  that, 
for  example,  while  Congress  was  engaged  in 
discussing  the  measures  of  the  propos^  sys- 
tem of  finance^  he  strictly  abstained  from  any 
expression  of  opinion  respecting  them.  Wher- 
ever precedents  may  be  found  for  buying 
congressional  votes  with-  executive  promises, 
or  making  the  support  of  executive  measures 
by  legislators  the  ground  for  rewarding  them 
with  lucrative  and  honorable  offices,  or  for 
bringing  any  sort  of  illegitimate  influence  into 
the  halls  of  legislation,  the  first  President,  no 
lees  pure  in  mind  than  firm  in  authority,  set 
none  of  them."— &«  Article  on  WashingtorCs 
Administration^  American  Review^  July,  1849, 
pages  13-14. 
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SORROW. 

I  SAW  thee  beantiful,  when  health  and  joy 

To  youth's  quick  pulse  gave  ever  sweet  employ,; 

When  in  thy  fresh  simpficity  was  seen 

A  grace,  the  wbinan'9  ,and  the  child's  between^ 

And  golden  fingered  Hope's  awak^ing  glow  .  . 

Lit  the  fair  heaven  of  thy  unclouded  brow. 


I  saw  thee  beautiful,  ere  yet  had  care 
With  faintest  outline  left  her  tracery  there ; 
When  life,  subservient  to  thy  spirit  free, 
Lay,  all  in  sunlight,  like  a  sununer  sea, 
Reflecting  back  thy  hope's  serenest  hue. 
As  crystal  lakes  reflect  the  aerial  blue. 


I  saw  thee  beautiful ;  nor  guessed  I  then 
How  grief  should  change  mee  ere  we  met  again. 
And  weigh  with  tears  that  beayty  to  its  doom. 
As  dews  that  gem  the  rose  destroy  its  bloom. 


The  charm  of  youth,  form,  feature,  graceful  ease-^ 
Beauty  there  is  more  eloquent  than  these. 
And  still  I  see  thee  beaudful ;  for  now 
Sits,  bom  of  Heaven,  meek. Peace  upon  thy  brow. 
No  more  impulsive.  Passion,  calmed  and  stilly 
Obeys  the  influence  of  the  tempered  will. 


And  now  to  starry  eyes  and  golden  tress, 
I  recognize  superior  loveliness ; 
And  feel  how  Sorrow  hatb  been  wronged  by  such. 
As  deem  frail  beauty  withered  by  her  touch  ; 
Since  for  each  bloom  she  steals,  and  every  grace, 
She  leaves  a  seraph  brightness  in  their  place- 
As  rainbows  softly  tint  the  humid  air — 
Lights  the  pale  brow,  and  stamps  the  angel  there. 


A.  M.  W. 
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Man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully,  made." — Kiko  Dayid. 


A  YOUTH  and  a  maiden — a  comely,  Well- 
snited  pair — ^were  walking  in  a  forest.  It 
was  a  forest  of  pines.  Mitaute  fra^ents 
of  leaves,  the  deposite  of  many  years, 
corered.  the  ground  with  a  carpet  softer 
than  ever  was  woven  in  loom.  The  talT, 
columnar  trunks,  supporting  the  dense 
canopy  that  intercepted  the  rays  *  of  >  tlie 
snn,  had  long  since  cast  off  the  lower 
branches,  which  might  have  obstructed 
the  ramble  of  the  lovers.  The  western 
gale,  which  was  frolicking  without,  and 
spreading  the  newly  made  hay  a  second 
time  over  the  meadows,  could  only  mur- 
mur among  the  tree-tops  of  the  forest, 
without  power  to  penetrate  its  recesses, 
h  was  a  lonely,  and  it  might  seem  to 
some  a  melancholy  spot,  yet  we  envy  not 
the  man  who  is  unable  to  find  a  pleasure 
in  the  high  >  and  solemn  thought  which 
such  a  scene  tends  to  excite. 

Thomas  Austin  and  Jessie  Rosse  liad 
grown  up  together ;  and  each  succeeding 
day  seemed  but  to  have  increased  their 
attachment.  Austin's  father,  though  a 
man  of  integrity  and  respectability,  was 
both  poor  and  ill-educated.  Mr.  Rosse, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means 
wealthy ;  yet  he  possessed  a  competence, 
and  by  personal  qualities  was  fitted  to 
adorn  any  society.  With  too  much  dis- 
cernment to  be  unaware  of  the  direction 
which  the  growing  aflfections  of  his  daugh- 
ter were  taking,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
change  it. 

Within  a  twelvemonth  past  the  relative 
situation  of  the  parties  had  become  quite 
difierent.  Thomas  had  inherited  a  large 
estate.  Jessie,  too  noble  to  suspect  that 
this  accession  of  property  had  altered  his 
sentiments  towards  her,  could  not  ^how- 
ever but  observe  in  him  at  times  a  cold- 
ness of  manner  which  seemed  not  more 
contrary  to  his  long-cherished  affection 
than  to  his  Tery  nature,  for  by  tempera- 

TOL»  ly.      VO.  II.      KXW  SEBTSS. 


ment  he  was  ardent  and  excitable:  She 
thought  4oo  that  he  avoided  her  society. 
When  they  did  meet,  his  greetings  want- 
ed cordiality,  and  he  often  turned  sudden- 
ly away,  as  if  he  experienced  relief  in 
separating  from  her.  She  was  pained  at 
all  this,  but  felt  nothing  like  resentment. 
Had  she  indeed  believed  that  he  was 
really  as  much  estranged  as  appearances 
indicated,  she  would  have  suffered  her 
heart  to  break  rather  than  have  humbled 
herself  to  reproach  him  for  the  desertion. 
But  although  a  girl  in  years  and  in  loveli- 
ness of  character  and  person,  she  pos- 
sess^ the  traits  of  a  strong-minded 
woman,  and,  far  from  giving  way  to  pen- 
sive tears,  was  determined  first  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the 
calamity  which  seemed  to  impend  over  her. 

They  had  strolled  more  than  a  mile  into 
the  depths  of  the  pines,  and  hitherto 
scarcely  a  dozen  sentences  had  been  ex- 
changed between  them. 

"Thomas,"  she  said,  with  an  effort, 
"  have  I  offended  you?" 

"  No,"  was  his  reply,  "how  can  you  im- 
agine such  a  thing  ?  So  far  from  it,  you 
love  me  more  than  I  deserve — I  would 
that  you  loved  me  less.," 

"It  is  true,  then,"  she  said,  turning  her 
eyes  upon  him  sorrowfully,  "  it  is  true, 
then,  that  the  rich  Thotnas  Austin  despises 
the  lowly  Jessie  Rosse." 

"  Oh,  Jessie,  Jessie,  you  torture  me.  I 
ought  indeed  to  allow  you  to  adopt  any 
impression  that  might  serve  to  wean  your 
heart  from  me — I  ought  to  suffer  you  to 
believe  me  the  contemptible,  purse-proud 
thing  you  suppose.  I  ought  to  bear  even 
this,  miserable  wretch  that  I  am — ^but  I 
cannot.  No,  Jessie,  all  that  estate  does 
not  equal,  in  my  estimation,  one  hair  of 
your  head.  Hate  and  despise  me,  for  I 
would  have  you  both  to  hate  and  to  des- 
pise me ;  but  not  on  this  account." 
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"  Dear  Thomas,  tell  me"— 

He  interrupted  her — "Ask  nothing,  for 
you  must  not  share  that  fearful  burden 
which  is  crushing  me  to  the  earth ;  come, 
let  us  hurry  home." 

"  Havd  you  so  little  con^dence  in  me, 
Thomas?  What  use  is  it  for  human 
beings  to  love,  if  they  cann<^  share  each 
other's  sorrows  ?  Many  a  gnef,  Th6mas, 
which,  if  retained  in  the  bosom,  will  gnaw 
through  one's  heart,  may  be  banished  by 
the  counsel  of  a  faithful  friend." 

**  But  it  is  for  your  8ake,*Je8sie,  that  I 
do  not  tell  you — ^your  happiness  must  not 
be  ruined." 

"  Oh,  I  care  not  for  happiness,"  replied 
the  animated  girl,  with  flashing  eyes — 
'*  tell  me — ^hesitate  not — ^tell  me  all !'' 

**  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask,  Jes- 


sie. 


"And  for  that  veiy  reason  it  is  that  1 
ask  it,"  she  gaily  rejoined. 

He  smiled  at  her  eagerness,  but  it  Was 
a  melancholy  smile,  and  he  remained  si- 
lent after  it.  She  renewed  her  solicita- 
tions, and  so  earnestly,  that  his  re9erve  at 
length  gave  way. 

The  pair  walked  on  almost  unconscious- 
ly, as  Austin  delivered  the  following  nar- 
rative : 

"  I  had  been  to  see  my  uncle.  I  reach- 
ed home  again  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
of  June,  excessively  tired.  It  was  long 
after  dusk,  yet  as  I  passed  the  windows  I 
perceived  from  the  appearance  of  the  ta- 
ble, that  supper  had  not  been  taken. 
I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  inferring  at 
once  that  there  were  ho  strangers  in  the 
house,  and  that  my  sisters,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  mistresses  of  a  small  country 
mn,  had  little  appetite  for  a  lonely  meal. 
Disappointed  and  heart-sick  as  well  as 
weary,  I  went  at  once  to  my  chamber,  and 
placing  the  carpet-bag  behind  my  large 
chest,  threw  myself  upon  the  bed.  I 
could  not  sleep.  Though  the  door  oom- 
municating  with  the  common  sitting-room 
was  wide  open,  the  sultry  lieat  of  the 
evening  probably  had  something  to  do 
with  my  restlessness,  for  I  had  not  taken 
time  to  remove  any  part  of  my  clothing. 
Mental  distraction,  however,  contributed 
far  more  to  render  me  wakeful.  That 
day  had  seen  the  annihilation  of  a  hope 
which  I  had  cherished  from  infancy;  a 
hope  which  had  grown  with  my  growth 


and  strengthened,  with  my  strength.  I 
had  leaned  upon  that  assured  trust  as  the 
vine  leans  upon  the  oak,  and  the  moment 
which  tore  it  away  might  well  resemble 
the  commencement  of  the  agonies  of  dis- 
solution. Something  else  was  not  want- 
ing to  add  a  pang  even  to  such  sufferings. 
My  own  headlong  passions,  my  own  more 
than  brutish  folly,  had  caused  all  the  ruin ! 
I  must  at  length  have  dropped  into  some 
soft  of  slumber,  for  the  sound  of  voices 
in  the  adjoining  room  was  the  first  intima- 
tion I  received  of  the  arrival  of  guests.  I 
overheard  their  conversation  as  a  man 
listens  in  a  dream.  Every  word  fell  upon 
my  ear  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  yet  it 
excited  no  emotion.  A  matter  was  dis- 
cussed which  might  have  startled  the  ia- 
nocencd  of  childhood,  or  the  apathy  of 
old  age,  yet  I — I — ^so  vitally  interested, 
heard,  but  felt  not.  I  recognized  the  per- 
sons talking.  One  was  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor, that  excellent  and  respected  man, 
Mr.  Rosse — ^your  father,  Jessie.  He  asked 
a  question: 

"  '  You  have  said  the  body  was.  taken 
to  Mrs.  Walker ;  how  did  you  get  it  there  ?' 

"'Til  tell  you  all  about-  it.'  Oliis 
speaker  was  Richard  Smith,  a  very  steady 
young  fellow  who  manages  his  mother's 
farm  on  the  edge  of  the  next  county — 
*  Well,'  said  he,  *  when  Trott  and  I  found 
the  cdrpse  as  we've  told  you,  we  at  once 
began  to  think  what  to  do.  We  saw 
plain  enough  -that  Walker  had  been  struck 
on  the  head  as  well  as  stabbed,  and  we 
couldn't  be  certain  that  he  was  not  rather 
stunned  than  mortally  hurt.  Trott  spoke 
about  the  coroner ;  but  for  my  part  I  felt 
no  notion  to  be  waiting  for  any  coroner, 
when  perhaps  the  poor  man  might  be 
brought  to.  It's  a  very  lonely  place  there, 
no  dwelling-house  within  three  miles ;  so 
when  I  heard  the  rumbling  of  a  wagon 
ahead,  off  I  starts  down  the  road  for  it.' 

" '  And  you  were  gone  a  great  while,* 
interposed  Trott, '  and  I  felt  real  peculiar 
too,  staying  by  that  bloody  corpse.' 

"  I  believe  Smith  laughed  slightly  as  he 
continued :  '  It  wamt  so  long  qs  you  in 
vour  scariness  supposed,  but  I  was  kept 
back  some  little  time.  After  a  couple  of 
miles  or  more  I  came  up  with  a  person  in 
a  two-horse  wagon.  It  was  Coward  the 
marketman — ^Wat  Coward,  who  goes 
huckstering  all  over  the  country.    When 
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I  told  him  aboat  Walker,  he  showed  no 
mind  to  go  back.  He  said  he  reckoned 
Walker  was  dead,  and  'twas  no  use  for 
him  to  go  way  up  the  ridge  again  with  his 
tired  beasts.  I  told  him  then  that  I'd 
help  him  to  remove  the  things  from  his 
wagon,  so  that  he  might  return'  empty. 
He  spoke  out,  rery  quick  and  short,  that 
he  would  not  do  that,  and  said  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  lose  his  market  for  the 
sake  of  a  dead  man.  At  last  I  told  him 
he  must  go  back,  and  accordmgly  he  did 
go,  but  after  a  very  sulky  fashion.  So 
we  put  the  corpse  in  on  top  of  the  mar- 
keting, and  brought  it  down  to  Mrs. 
Walker,  his  wife — %he  house  is  rijght  on 
the  roadside  you  know.' 

"  Mr.  Rosse  then  spoke,  and  though  he 
lowered  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  I 
heard  every  syllable — '  How  did  it  happen 
that  Coward  failed  to  notice  the  ^dy 
when  he  came  by  at  first?  Is  it  possible 
that  he  could  have  committed  the  murder?' 

**  After  a  pause  Smith  answered,  '  He  is 
a  dark,  ugly-lookidg  fellow  to  be  sure,  and 
acted  strangely  about  returning'  for  Walk- 
er's corpse,  yet  I  must  say  I  don't  think 
we  have  cause  enough  to  charge  him  with 
doing  the  deed.  The  corpse  lay  behind 
Carter's  old  stable — the  Carter  dwelling- 
house,  you  know,  was  burnt  down  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  all  the  hill  has  long 
been  out  in  common.  But,  since  the  body 
was  behind  the  stable,  no  one  of  course 
could  see  it  in  passing  along  the  road.  Trott 
and  I  thought  we'd  get  off  the  stones 
of  the  wagon-track  by  riding  around  the 
stable  over  the  old  field,  which  we  could 
easily  do,  being  on  horseback.* 

"'Where  is  Coward  now?'  inquired 
Mr.  Rosse. 

*' '  Oh,  he'll  be  along  before  midnight  I 
reckon ;  he  said  he  was  going  to  put  up 
here.' 

"  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what 
followed  of  the  conversation,  until  Mr. 
Rosse  put  some  queiy  in  relation  to  the 
baggage  of  the  murdered  drover.  'He 
was  travelling  on  foot,'  replied  Smith,  *  and 
his  wife  told  us  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  carpet-bag.  Now,  what  is 
curious  enough,  when  we  found  him,  he 
had  a  small  piece  of  worsted  stuff  like 
carpeting,  gnped  so  tight  in  his  hand 
that  it  was  as  much  as  TOth  Trott  and  I 
could  do  to  get  it  loose.    Mrs.  Walker,  as 


soon  as  she  saw  it,  declared  it  to  be  a 
piece  of  his  carpet-bag.  No  doubt  the 
fellow  who  attacked  him  tried  to  pull  the 
bag  out  of  his  hand,  thinking  there  was 
money  in  it'j  and  Walker  then  held  on  so 
tight  that  tho  cloth  gave  way  and  the 
piece  was  left  in  his  hand.' 

" '  But  tlj^re  vm$  no  money,'  suggested 
some  one.' 

**  '  So,'  said  Smith,  '  he  had  put  the 
money  he  got  for  his  cattle  in  bank,  in- 
stead of  bringing  it  home  with  him.  So 
the  villain  who  killed  him  got  nothing  by  it.* 

"Of  all  that  ensued  after  this,  I  was 
unconscious.  Fatigue,  that  powerful  ano- 
dyne, gained  the  mastery  of  everything 
else.  I  must  have  slept  very  soundly,  but 
my  slumber  was  not  the  slumber  that 
refreshes.  When  I  awoke,  the  sun  was 
shining  into  my  chamber.  I  got  up  in- 
stantly ;  but  my  head  swam — I  reeled,  and 
Would  have  fallen  prostrate,  but  for  the 
old  chest  in  the  recess.  As  I  sank  down 
upon  it,  my  hand,  dropping  behind, 
touched  the  carpet-bag ;  I  drew  it  forth 
suddenly.  A  rent  stared '  me  in  the  face. 
A  piece  was  gone ;  where  was  it  ?  Thought 
flew  at  once  to  the  rigid  fist  of  the  dead 
man.  The  lining  was  not  torn,  and  re- 
tained the  contents  of  the  bag,  but  there 
was  no  money  in  it ;  the  words  of  Smith 
rang  in  my  ears,  '  The  villain  who  killed 
him  got  nothing  by  it !'  How  easily  that 
fearful  witness  of  guilt  might  have  been 
discovered  by  any  one  happening  to  come 
into  the  room !  Suppose  somebody  should 
now  enter — the  reflection  nerved  me  at 
once.  I  sprang'  up,  buttoned  my  loose 
frock-coat  over  the  carpet-bag,  and  stepped 
rapidly  out  of  the  room. 

"  In  going  from  the  house,  I  heard  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks ;  all  were  eat- 
ing breakfast^  and  the  way  was  clear.  I 
had  not  been  summoned  to  the  meal,  be- 
cause my  return  was  not  yet  known.  Be- 
hind the  cedar  hedge  of  the  orchard  was  a 
deep  and  never-faihng  well,  but  the  water 
is  so  brackish  that  my  father,  at  considera- 
ble expense,  conducted  to  the  house  some 
years  am  the  stream  of  a  distant  spring. 
The  well,  in  consequence,  has  been  quite 
disused.  I  approached  it,  raised  the  cov- 
er, and  was  about  to  drop  my  burden ; 
but  a  thought  occurred  to  me.  The  little 
bag  seemed  very  light — might  it  not  float  ? 
I  unlaced  it — a  soiled  shirt  was  disclosed. 
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The  sight  carried  me  in  imagination  to  l^e 
widow  s  house  on  the  road.  But  the  pic- 
ture which  my  heated  fancy  conjured  up, 
affected  me  with  nothing  like  contrition  or 
remorse.  I  thought  not  of  ^  the  desolate 
woman,  weeping  over  the  gory  body  of 
her  husband.  I  thought  only  of  that 
miserable  fragment  of  carpet  which  might 
bring  me  to  the  gallows.  I  'uttered  no 
exclamation.  I  did .  nbt  even  gnash  my 
teeth,  but,  with  the  calmness  of  a  man  en- 
gaged in  his  daily  ]abor,  I  took  up  a  stone 
of  several  pounds  weight,  and  deposited  it 
in  the  bag,  which,  when  it  was  again  se- 
curely laced,  I  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the 
gloomy  pit  before  me.  To  close  the 
lid  and  stride  back  to  the  house  was  little 
more  than  an  instant's  work.  I  sought 
my  chamber,  but  how  dreadfully  I  was 
startled  on  entering  it,  to  perceive  the  form 
of  a  man  peering  behind  the  chest !  My 
footfall  aroused  him.  He  turned,  and 
showed  the  countenance  of  the  market«- 
man  Coward.  He  was  agitated,  but  bent 
on  me. a  firm  and  searching  glance.  As 
for  myself,  I  trembled,  but  desperation 
gave  me  vigor  to  glare  back  so  fiercely 
that  his  eye  sank  beneath  mine. 

"  *  So  you've  got  back,  Mr.  Austin,'  he 
said. 

"  *  Yes,'  was  the  reply  which  I  gasped 
rather  than  articulated. 

*.*  He  seemed  about  to  make  some  other 
observation,  but  checked  himself  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room,  merely  saying,  as  if 
by  way  of  apology  for  hi^  sudden  depar- 
ture, *  My  horses  and  wagon  are  down  the 
road,  I  am  afraid  to  be  $iway  from  them 
any  longer.' 

"  He  was  gone  ;  did  he  carry  my  secret 
with  him  ?  I  knew  not,  but  feared.  I 
heard  my  father's  voice  at  the  outer  door. 
He  was  addressing  Coward,  and  a  resist- 
less curiosity  drew  me  to  the  window  of 
the  adjoining  room. 

"  *  I  thought  I  left  a  bundle  behind,' 
the  marketman  answered. 

"  *  You  have  got  it  now,  I  suppose,' 
said  my  father,  glancing  at .  the  breast  of 
the  fellow's  great-coat,  which  seemed  to 
enclose  somet^mg  more  than  .his  lank  per- 
son. 

"  '  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  it,'  returned  Cow- 
ard, '  but  it  has  caused  me  a  long  trudge. 
Good  morning,  sir.' 

"  '  I  don't  Uke  that  man,'  muttered  my 


father.  So  easily  may  the  best  persons  be 
deceived !  Turning  away  from  Coward  he 
met  his  son.  Which  of  the  two  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  the  appearance  of  a  mar- 
derer^-the  smooth-faced  youth  of  twenty^ 
or  that  dark,  scowling  man,  upon  whose 
features  nature  herself  had  stamped  the 
impress  of  vil\any  ?  My  father  i^xpressed 
much  surprise  at  learning  that  I  bad  been 
in  the  house  all  night ;  and  my  sisters 
having  joined  us,  I  was  subjected  to  a  vol- 
ley of  interrogatories,, 

"  The  three  days'  absence — ^for  so  long 
had  I  beeil  away  from  home — ^had  been 
spent  in  a  visit  to  an  undie  who  lived  forty 
miles  off.  This  old  man,  my  only  wealthy 
relative,  had  no  family,  and  lived  in  great 
seclusion.  People  called  him  eccentric. 
He  had  been  but  once  in  my^  father's 
house,  though  I  never  heard  that  anything 
had  been  done  to  displease  him.  At  the 
time  of  that  single  visit  I  was  about  ten 
years  old,  and  was  considered  by  my 
parents  at  least  more  lively  and  intelHgemt 
than  children  of  that  age  usually  are. 
How  this  may  have  been  I  knovf  not,  but 
it  is  certain  that  my  icicle  appeared  to 
take  a  great  fancy  for  me,  and  on  leaving 
the  house  charged  my  father  by  all  means 
to  give  me  a  good  education,  adding  that 
if  this  were  done,  he  would  himself  take 
care  of  my  establishment  in  a:  profession. 
Since  that  time  he  had  more  than  once  in- 
quired with  an  appearance  of  interest, 
how  I  was  progressmg  in  study.  These 
marks  of  concern,  which  might  have  been 
disregarded^  if  manifested  by  any  oue  else, 
coming  from  him  were  thought  to  consti- 
tute sufficient  foundation  for  many  an  am- 
bitious scheme.  My  father  used  far  more 
of  his  narrow  means  than  he  could  afford, 
in  endeavoring  to  make  me  equal  to  the 
expectations  <^ .  my  uncle.  I  had  done 
what  I  could,  devoting  the  time  and  labor 
which,  if  applied  to  agriculture  or  trade, 
would  have  given  me  the  power  to  lighten 
the  declining  steps  of  my  self-sacrificing 
parent,  to  the  acquisition  of.  knowledge, 
which  after  all  could  be  of  little  avail  unless 
.such  pecuniary  assistance  were  now  given 
as  would  enable  me  to  add  to  it  still  more. 
But  you  know  this  already,  Jessie,  let  me 
return  to  what  you  do  not  know. 

**  It  had  taken  me  two  days  to  walk  to 
my  uncle's.  If  I  had  gone  on  horseback 
the  journey  must  have  occupied  me  still 
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longer,  for  I  took  a  direct  course  through 

Smj  forests,  which  are  impassable  to  any 
at  foot-trayellers.  I  spent  the  night  at 
his  house.  In  the  morning  a  trivial  cir- 
cumstance unfortunately  aroused  my  tem- 
per, which  I  have  never  subjcfcted  to  good 
governance.  During  that  instant  of  irri- 
tability, I  made  a  remark  at  which  my 
uncle  conceived  deep,  and  as  it  seemed, 
irreconcilable  offense.  He  commanded 
me  to  leave  his  house,  and  even  with  a 
bitterness  6f  tone  and  manner  which  I 
shall  never  forget,  cursed  my  departing 
steps.  Words  6annot  describe  what  I 
then  felt.  I,  myself,-  though  the  events 
of  that  terrible  period  are  indelibly  imprint- 
ed upon  my  memory — I,  myself,  cannot 
now,  as  I  recall  that  scene,  recall  also  the 
convubion  of  soul  and  body  which  attend- 
ed it.  I  bounded  from  the  house.  That 
space  which  had  occupied  me  two  tedious 
days  was  now  traversed  in  one-— and  so  tra- 
versed thai  it  seemed  that  the  whole  joui*"- 
ney  had  filled  no  longer  time  than  one 
throb  of  my  pulse  might  have  measured. 
Yet  in  that  day  what  a  deed  was  commit- 
ted I  My  uncle  denied  me  what  he  had 
promised,  the  means  which  alone  I  be- 
ueved  were  needed  to  open  for  me  the  road 
to  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power.  Money 
— ^money,  I  wanted.  Could  not  money  be 
obtained  otherwise  than  from  my  uncle  ? 
No  good  angel  whispered  ihat  suggestion. 

"Some  months  passed  away.'  Your 
father,  Jessie,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  house,  happened  one  evening  to  be 
standing  alone  with  me  on  the  porch.  He 
said  to  me,  '  I  am  quite  uneasy,  Thomas, 
about  my  son  Frederick.  He  went  up 
the  country  a  week  ago  to  collect  some 
money  which  was  due  me,  and  ought 
surely  to  have  been  back  by  this  time. 
That  road  passes  over  a  dreary  region,  and 
Walker's  fate  shows  how  easily  murder 
may  be  perpetrated. 

"  'Oh,  sir,'  I  replied,  *you  have  little 
cause  for  alarm.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
man  who  has  committed  one  murder  never 
can  have  the  daring  to  commit  another !' 

"He  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to 
my  remark,  but  continued, '  I  wish  I  could 
send  word  to  him  not  to  travel  alone  on 
his  way  down.* 

*•  We  were  on  the  porch  at  this  time  as 
I  have  told  you,  and  casting  my  eye  down 
the  road  I  saw  a  blue-topped  two-horse 


wagon  with  which  I  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted. *  There  is  Coward,'  I  said, '  on 
his  way  up ;  you  can  send  word  by  him 
to  Frederick.* 

"  *  Never,*  exclaimed  Mr.  Rosse,  *  I 
would  socmer  trust  the  lamb  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  wolf,  than  confide  the  safety  of 
my  son  to  that  man.  If  Fred  now  only 
had  with  him  a  devoted  friend  like  you* — 
These  words  were  daggers  ;  what  else  he 
said  I  knew  not. 

"  Coward  had  fed  his  horses  by  the 
stable,  and  was  walking  restlessly  around 
the  house.  I  watched  him  closely,  for  it 
was  too  probable  that  my  fate  ^as  in  his 
hand.  He  walked  into  the  orchard,  and 
the  cedar  hedge  concealed  him  from  my 
view.  I  snatched  a  plate  out  of  the  kitch- 
en and  also  went  into  the  orchard  to  gath- 
er apples  for  supper!  I  saw  him  step 
over  the  well,  indifferently,  and  without 
giving  it  any  glance  of  recognition.  This 
was  a  great  relief.  It  was  possible  that 
although  he  must  have  discovered  the 
carpet-bag  behind  the  chest  while  I  slept, 
he  might  not  have  observed  me  hiding  it 
afterwards.  Coward  had  nearly  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  orchard  before  he 
noticed  that  I  was  following  him.  When 
he  did  so,  he  turned  immediately  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  me.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  this,  and  stupidly  awaited  him,  without 
knowing  what  to  do  or  say. 

"  He  approached,  and,  after  casting  a 
stealthy  glance  around  to  be  certain  that 
no  one  else  was  within  hearing,  inquired 
what  I  thought  of  Walker's  murder. 

**I  was  dreadfully  startled,  but  had 
suflBcient  composure  to  answer,  'What 
should  I  think  of  it  ?' 

"  He  repeated  the  words  after  me, '  Yes, 
what  should  you  think  of  it  ?  The  man's 
dead  now,  and  so  thousands  of  other 
folks  have  died.  Nb  man  dies  till  his 
time  comes,  and  I  don't  see  what  great  odds 
it  makes  then  whether  he  gets  his  death 
by  knife  or  by  fever.* 

"You  have  seen  this  man  Coward, 
Jessie,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  with 
his  tiangled,  snaky,  jet-black  hair,  and  his 
glowing  eye,  and  hideous  roughness  of 
feature,  he  looks  like  a  fiend.  Most 
people  dislike  him — you  no  doubt  dislike 
him ;  but  I  tell  you  that  if  hating  him  were 
a  sign  of  innocence,  no  serrfph  in  heaven 
would  be  purer  than  I.    He  was  spread- 
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ing  his  toils  around  me,  and  Ihad  no  power 
to  escape.  Drops  of  sweat  burst  from  my 
forehead  as  I  answered  him ;  had  I  been 
at  the  bar  of  justice,  I  could  not  have 
suffered  more  terrible  agony. 

"  Coward  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper 
as  he  said — '  Do  you  know  what  became 
of  Walker's  carpet-bag  ?' 

''  He  doubtless  understood  the  agitation 
of  my  countenance  as  an  affirmative 
answer,  for  he  continued,  *  It  had  no  money 
m  it. 

'  Ay,  it  had  no  money  it,'  I  echoed. 
There  was  a  pause ;  Coward  broke  it, 
'I  know  something  about  the  man  who 
lulle^  him.'    • 

"  '  Do  you  ?'  said  I. 

" '  Yes,*  he  rejoined,  '  I  know  who  did 
it ;  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  tell  on  the 
poor  fellow,  would  it  ?' 

** '  No,'  said  I,  *  it  would  not  be  right,* 

"  *  Besidls,'  added  Coward,  *  if  betrayed, 
who  knows  but  he  might  be  able  to  pay 
the  person  back  who  should  do  it ;  he  who 
has  used  a  knife  once  can  use  it  again, 
can't  he  V 

"  *  Yes,  that  he  can,'  I  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud,  fierce  tone.  He  was  a  little  startled 
at  this,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
separate  and  go  to  the  house.  I  assented. 
As  he  turned  away,  he  said  significantly — 
'  Mum's  the  word,  you  know.' 

** '  Yes,'  I  answered,  *  Mum's  the  word.' 

"  The  account  of  this  conversation, 
Jessie,  must  seem  to  you  very  incoherent, 
but  the  conversation  itself  was  no  less  «o. 
Indeed,  I  believe  I  have  given  it  to  you 
word  for  word. 

"  When  I  returned  to  the  house,  whom 
do  you  think  I  met  there  ?  Your  brother. 
And  not  only  had  he  returned,  but  he 
brought  intelligence  that  my  uncle  had 
been  taken  very  ill^  and  had  expressed  an 
urgent  desire  to  see  my  father  and  rae. 

"  The  whole  family  were  at  once  thrown 
into  the  bustle  of  preparation.  My 
father's  age  and  feebleness  required  that 
we  should  go  on  horseback,  even  though 
it  was  thus  rendered  necessary  to  take 
the  more  circuitous  route. 

**  Our  first  stopping-place  was  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  and  notwithstanding  we 
set  out  quite  early  in  the  day,  we  rode  so 
slowly  tnat  sunset  caught  us  when  we  had 
still  some  four  miles  to  travel.  We  had 
reached  a  high  ridge  of  red  earth.     Below, 


a  magnificent  prospect  was  extended  be- 
fore us,  and  westwardly  we  oould  see  the 
farm-houses  dotting  the  mountain  side. 
Since  the  fatal  eighth  of  June,  I  have 
never  enjoyed  anything  Uke  tranquillity  of 
mind  except  at  that  moment.  The  still- 
ness of  the  dusky' twilight,  the  vast  ex- 
panse to  the  eastward,  and  the  ^dreary 
yet  solemn  desolation  that  reigned  im- 
mediately around,  affected  me  with  inde- 
scribable emotions.  At  that  instant,  I  be- 
lieve, I  could  even  have  prayed. 

"  My  father  spoke :  '  So  this  is  the  place 
where  Walker  was  murdered.' 

"  I  started,  and  a  chill  of  horror  struck 
through  my  breast.  It  was  even  so.  There, 
to  my  left  hand,  was  an  old  ruinous  stable. 
Behind  that  stable  the  bloody  corpse  had 
been  found,  and  yet  the  whole  place 
seemed  strange — so  conipletely  had  pas- 
sion blinded  me  when  I  last  gaEed  upon 
that  scene. 

-  *"  In  your  other  journey  to  your  uncle's, 
you  .did  not  cross  the  ridge  here,  did 
you?'  The  inquiry  was  made  by  my 
father. 

"•No,sir,'  I  answered  ;^I  went  up 
yonder,  by  the  valley  of  the  Coldstone 
Creek,  which  must  be  at  least  a  mile  south 
of  this.'  I  did  not  tell  what  course  I  pur- 
sued on  my  return.  Could  I  indeed,  if 
I  h^d  tried,  have  traced  out  the  path 
which  I  followed  in  that  delirious  flight? 
My  faithless  memory  was  able  to  recognize 
thi8  spot,  for  a  deed  had  been  done  which 
marked  it  too  well,  but  what  circumstance 
could  recall  any  other  spot  1  There  was 
one  such  circumstance  which  I  should 
have  mentioned  before  ;  but  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  I  am  unable  to  give  a  well- 
connected  account.  I  brought  home  (as 
I  told  you)  the  torn  carpet-bag  of  Walk- 
er's, but  I  brought  only  that  one,  what 
then  became  of  mine  ?  I  had  tormented 
myself  vainly  in  the  effort  to  remember. 
There  was  a  fine  spring  some  miles  west 
of  the  red  ridge,  immediately  in  the  course 
which  I  pursued  in  going  on  foot  to  my 
uncle's  ;  and  out  of  it  I  then  drunk.  It  is 
pot  impossible  that  I  also  took  a  draught 
from  it  on  my  return.  In  that  case  I 
might  have  omitted  to  take  up  my  carpet- 
wallet  again.  After  much  reflection  I 
concluded  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
If  the  bag  were  found  and  recognized  as 
mine,  I  could  say  that  I  had  lost  it,  but 
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deemed  it  of  too  little  value  to  merit  in- 
quiry. How  easy  it  is,  after  committing  a 
great  crime,  to  reconcile  one's  conscience 
to  smaller  crimes !  How  easy  to  lie  after 
doing  murder!  If  I  did  not  leave  the 
ba^  at  the  spring,  Co\^ard  must  have 
picked  it  up  on  the  road  by  the  old  Carter 
stable,  and,  doubtless,  retains  it  in  his 
hands,  so  as  to  presence  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  against  me. 

^'It  took  ua  two  days  more  to  reach 
my  uncle's,  and  when  we  got  there  the 
house  was  no  longer  his,  but  mine.  The  old 
man  was  dead  and  had  made  me  his 
heir. 

"  Since  that  time  I  have  possessed 
riches ;  whether  I  have  taken  pleasure  in 
them  or  not,  you  may  judge.  Metaphysi* 
cians  and  preachers,  Jessie,  have  labored 
to  show  that  the  damned  may  be  punished 
with  no  corporeal  suffering,  and  yet  may 
endure  exquisite  torment.  I  believe  it. 
Any  error  that  we  commit,  if  found  to  be 
irreparable,,  may  for  an  instant  inflict  upon 
us  mental  anguish  more  excruciating  than 
the  worst  bodily  pain.  Instead  of  an 
tiTor,  suppose  a  crime  like  that  by  which 
I  am  now  oppressed,  and  you  have  the  in- 
tolerable anguish,  not  of  a  moment,  but  of 
eternity.  To  sever  the  thread  of  a  human 
life  is,  in  truth,  to  commit  a  mistake  beyond 
repair !  There  is  a  circumstance,  however, 
about  this  matter,  Jessie,  which  I  have 
yet  reason  enough  left  to  perceive  and 
wonder  at.  I  have  beien  religiously  educa- 
ted, Jessie  ;  from  childhood  I  have  listened 
with  reverential  attention  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel ;  and  more  than  all,  I  have 
had  before  me  the  daily  example  of  a 
pious  parent.  Would  you  not  suppose 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  impulse 
under  which  I  committed  the  act  I  did, 
my  strongest  feeling  now  would  be  re- 
morse on  account  of  the  dreadful  sin  ? 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  fact  is 
not  so.  I  am  ready  to  tear  away  my  hair, 
or  to  pluck  out  my  eyes ;  not,  however, 
because  I  have  violated  the  commands  of 
my  Maker,  but  merely  because  I  reproach 
myself  with  a  blunder.  I  stand  in  dread 
of  the  penalty  of  human  law,  not  of  divine ; 
my  conscience  is  silent,  while  my  rational 
faculties  are  loud  in  rebuke." 

After  Thomas  Austin  thus  concluded 
his  narradve,  his  companion  and  he  con- 
tinued their  walk  in  silence.    About  ten 


minutes  had  elapse4»  when  Austin  said — 
"  So,  you  (5annot  wonder  now,  Jessie,  that 
I  desired  to  relieve  you  of  my  presence 
and  my  love*.  Imagine  that  I  had  deceived 
joxiy  and  we  had  been  wedded.  I  know 
too  well  that,  some  time  or  other,  a  mur- 
derer must  be  discovered  and  dragged  to 
an  ignominious  death ;  what  would  then 
become  of  his  wife  ?  Oh,  the  blow  must 
kill  her,  it  must  kill  her  1  That  would  be 
a  murder  indeed ;  then  I  should  have  had 
cause  for  remorse.  But  what  may  I  not 
have  done  already  in  giving  you  this 
frightful  account?" 

Austin  turned  suddenly  and  gazed  for 
the  first  time  in  her  faee,  to  read  the  impres- 
sion which  his  words  had  made.  He  found 
her  countenance  very  grave  and  thought- 
ful, yet  it  did  not  exhibit  the  overwhelm- 
ing grief  which  he  expected  to  see. 

Jessie  spoke,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
uttering  vain  exclamations.  '*  You  think 
this  huckster,  Coward,  knows  all  about  the 
killing  of  Walker,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Certainly,  I  cannot  doubt  it." 

"  Have  you  met  him  since  the  day  when 
that  conversation  in  the  orchard  took 
place,  and  especially  since  your  possesaiim 
of  your  uncle's  property  ?' 

'*  Oh,  yes,  many  times. ^ 

"  Has  he  ever  shown  any  disposition  to 
extort  money  from  you?" 

"  So  far  from  it,  that  I  think  he  rather 
assumes  an  air  of  timidity  and  obsequious- 
ness." 

"  You  have  said,  Thomas,  that  you 
killed  the  drover  ;  how  did  you  do  it  ?" 

"Why,  have  you  never  heard, Jessie, 
that  he  was  stabbed  ?'' 

"  What  weapon  did  you  do  it  with  ?" 

Austid  seemed  astounded  at  the  com- 
posure with  which  she  put  these  inteiTOga- 
tories,  and  it  was  some  seconds  before  he 
answered  :  '*  The  man  was  stabbed  witli 
hb  own-  knife.  Dick  Smith  found  it  lyii)g 
by  him,  and  his  wife  recognized  it." 

"  On  what  part  of  his  person  did  you 
find  his  knife  ?" 

"  Oh,  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat, 
to  be  sure ;  who  ever  carried  a  dirk  any 
where  else?" 

"But  how  did  you  get  it  from  there 
whilst  he  was  walking  along  ?" 

"  I  could  not  have  done  it  while  he  was 
walking  ;  he  was  knocked  down  before  he 
was  stabbed." 
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"  What  did  you  knock  him  down  with  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  You  do  not  know  ?" 

"I  mean,  I  do  not  remember.  I  really 
believe  I  was  half-delirious  all  that  day." 

Again  they  walked  on  in  silence,  though 
now  they  were  proceedipg  in  a  hcmeward 
direction.  i 

Austin  at  last  became  impatient.  **  Tell 
me,  Jessie,  what  you  thmk  about  it  all  ? 
Spare  me  not,  for  you  cannot  speak  worse 
of  me  than  I  deserve." 

"  Well,  Thomas,  I  think  the  drover  was 
killed  by  this  man  Coward." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  "  cried  Austin ; 
"  did  not  I  kill  Walker  ?'[ 

"  Circumstances  certainly,  have  led  you 
to  imagine  that  you  killed  him — but  I 
believe  it  was  Coward  who  really  com- 
mitted the  act." 

**  But,  Jessie,  can  you  disbelieve  my 
assertion ;  and  is  this  such  an  excellent 
deed  that  I  should  seek  to  bear  off  the 
credit  of  it  undeservedly?  Or  do  you 
think  I  have  been  giving  you  a  madman's 
rhapsody  ?" 

"  Dear  Thomas,  listen  to  me — ^you  have 
yourself  said  that  you  returned  from  your 
uncle's  in  almost  the  unconsciousness  of 
delirium.  You  cannot  give  any  connected 
account  of  the  events  of  that  day  ;  when 
you  afterwards  visited  the  spot  where  the 
man  was  killed,  the  whole  scene  appeared 
unfamiliar;  you  cannot  tell  me  a  single 
circumstance  of  the  murder  which  is  not 
also  known  to  the  coroner,  to  his  jury, 
and  to  the  whole  county.  On  the  other 
hand.  Coward,  who  undoubtedly  passed 
by  the  spot  about  the  time  of  the  murder, 
and  who  is  a  man  of  suspicious  habits  and 
bad  reputation,  exhibits  the  demeanor  of 
a  culprit  who  believes  you  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  his  guilt." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  though,"  said  Aus- 
tin, "  how  I  came  to  bring  home  Walker's 
carpet-bag  instead  of  mine  ?" 

**  There  is  indeed  a  mystery  here," 
replied  Jessie,  "which  I  cannot  as  yet 
penetrate — but  this  is  what  I  will  do, 
Thomas.  In  some  way  or  other  I  will 
manage  to  see  this  Walter  Coward  when 
no  third  person  is  by,  and  if  I  charge  him 
with  the  murder,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  he  will  confess  having  done 
it. 

Austin  at  the   mention  of    this  •  plan 


evinced  great  consternation.  So  intense 
was  the  affright  exhibited  in  his  face  that 
even  the  firm  nerves  of  his  companion 
were  shaken  by  the  spectacle.  The  figure 
of  the  horror-stricken  Sir  Trevisan,  after 
he  had  escaped  from  the  den  of  Despair 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  is  hardly  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  Austin's 
appearance  at  this  moment.  His  ^cheeks 
were  hollow  and  ghastly  pale ;  his  lip 
was  pinched,  and  his  chin  sharpened,  as  of 
one  in  mortal  sickness ;  his  eyes  were  fixed 
and  glaring:  and  his  whole  shnmken 
body  leaned  forward  in  the  agony  of  sup- 
plication. 

"  Oh,  say  nothing  to .  him,  Jessie  ! — 
provoke  him  not  or  I  am  lost;  Remem- 
ber that  my  life  hangs  on  the  breath  of 
bis  mouth.  Oh,  dear  Jessie,  dear  Jessie, 
do  have  pity  on  me  !" 

Was  this,  thought  Jessie,  the  stalwart, 
stout-hearted  youth  of  a  year  ago  ?  How 
great  the  change  1 

His  nervous  entreaties,  many  times 
reiterated,  compelled  her  to  promise  the 
relinquishment  of  her  scheme.  They 
walked  homewards.  She  was. able  to  say 
little  on  the  way,  and  would  have  yielded 
to  the  feeling  which  prompted  her  to  say 
nothing,  had  not  her  loving  heart  for- 
bade silence  when  it  was  possible  that 
words  might  administer  comfort  and  sup- 
poi-t. 

Some  weeks  passed  away — weeks  of 
despondency  and  dread  to  Austin,  of  sad 
and  anxious  perplexity  to  Jessie.  During 
that  painful  walk  in  the  pines,  a  labyrinth 
seemed  to  spring  up  around  her  as  if  by 
magic.  Her  trusting  nature  had  seized 
upon  what  she  thought  might  be  a  clue 
to  the  fresh  air  without,  but  now  as  she  each 
day  revolved  the  narrative  of  Austin  in 
her  mind,  doubts  arose  which  she  could 
not  quell.  If  in  truth  the  drover  had  been 
slain  by  his  hand,  (which  she  still  hoped 
was  only  the  dream  of  an  excited  fancy) 
she  was  confident  that  his  head  and  heart 
had  never  assented  to  the  act — that  it  was 
done  in  a  delirium  which  took  away  both 
consciousness  and  responsibility.  Yet 
placing  the  matter  even  in  this  light,  it  was 
horrible  to  reflect  that  he,  upon  whom  her 
heart  rested  all  its  afl'ections,  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  homicide. 

The  scene  received  still  another  change. 
Mike  Burrows,  a  free  black  lad  of  sixteen. 
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had  been  detected  with  a  pocket-book  which 
was  known  to  have  belonged  to  Walker. 
This  boy  had  very  frequently  been  em- 
ployed by  the  drover  to  assist  him  in  driy- 
ing  his  beeves.  He  accompanied  him  on 
his  last,  fatal  trip,  but  in  returning  home 
had  started  in  advance  of  his  master. 
Mike  acconnted  for  his  possession  of  the 
pocket-book  by  saying  that  Mr.  Walker 
gave  it  to  him  before  they  separated  to 
come  back.  The  boy  admitted  that  he 
had  kept>  it  concealed  for  more  than  a 
jear,  but  earnestly  protested  that  he  did 
so  only  from  an  apprehension  of  being 
suspected  of  theft.  His  story  was  not 
believed.  No  storekeeper  could  be  found 
in  the  town  who  recollected  having  sold 
Walker  a  pocket-book  about  that  time, 
and  it  was  very  improbable  that  he  would 
have  given  away  his  old  one  without  sup- 
plying its  place  with  another.  Many 
more  suspicious  facts  were  discovered, 
which  together  made  up  a  strong- chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  He  was  arrested ; 
the  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against 
him  ;  and  so  generally  was  the  community 
satisfied  of  his  guilt,  that  there  was  little 
doubt  what  the  issue  of  his  trial  must 
be. 

This  intelligence  made  Austin  in  some, 
measure  himself  again.  The  unmanly 
dread  which  for  a  time  had  stifled  every 
srenerous  sentiment,  was  now  shaken  off. 
He  could  not  see  the  penalty  of  his  own 
act  visited  upon  another.  His  resolution 
was  formed ;  he  would  deliver  himself  up 
to  justice  and  confess  his  crime.  Jessie 
Rosse  in  vain  remonstrated.  His  deter- 
mination, he  said,  restored  him  the  tran- 
quillity of  which  he  had  long  been  deprived, 
and  his  purpose  was  fixed  to  adhere  to  it. 
She  urged  the  possibility  that  the  mur- 
der was  not  committed  by  him. 

He  listened  for  a  while  with  an  air  of 
incredulity,  and  then  replied — "  Well,  dear 
Jessie,  suppose  that  I  am  innocent;  legal 
investigation  cannot  fail  to  make  the  fact 
evident." 

*^  Does  it,"  said  she,  "  make  poor  Mike 
Burrows'  innocence  evident  ?  No,  Thomas, 
your  own  confession  will  be  reganied  as 
t^tabUshing  your  guilt.  You  think  it  sin- 
ful that  any  other  person  should  be  put 
Co  death  unjustly ; — can  you  be  justifia- 
Me  in  causing  your  own  execution  for  a 
crime  which  you  have  not  committed  V* 


Austin  was  staggered  for  an  instant, 
but  his  answer  was  firm  and  decided — 
"  This  poor  boy  is  certainly  innocent ;  it 
is  too  probable  that  I  am  not :  hence  it  is 
just  and  right  to  save  his  life  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  own. 

<*At  all  events,"  said  his  companion, 
"  you  can  now  have  no  objection  to  my 
seeing  Walter  Coward." 

"It  will  be  useless,"  replied  Austin, 
"  but  I  canre  not  for  your  seeing  him.  Yet 
stay,  if  he  should  possibly  be  guilty  of 
Walker's  death,  his  desperation  at  being 
discovered  might  provoke  him  to  further 
bloodshed — ^your  hfe  may  be  taken  by  the 
ruffian.  The  thought  is  horrible.  Jessie, 
you  must  not  see  him." 

"  But,  Thomas,  you  are  confident  that^^ 
you  yourself  slew  the  man." 
Austin  here  nodded  assent. 
She  continued  :  "  May  it  not  be  that  if 
he  saw  you  do  it,  he  could  give  important 
-testimony  to  establish  the  fact  that  you 
did  it  in  the  frenzy  of  delirium  ?     Do  not, 
I  pray  you,  forbid  me  to  see  him — I  will 
guard  against  any  such  consequence  as  you 
apprehend." 

Austin  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  prom- 
ising besides  not  to  deliver  himself  up 
without  further  consultation  with  her. 

Some  days  of  great  distress  for  the  poor 
girl  now  ensued.  The  marketman  made 
his  usual  trips  up  and  down  the  road,  but 
she  felt  an  extreme  reluctance  to  have  the 
interview  which  she  had  so  long  meditated. 
On  that  interview  her  last  hope  depended. 
If  it  failed  to  answer  her  expectations 
(and  her  confidence  that  it  would  daily 
diminished)  the  fate  of  Thomas  Austin 
was  sealed.  The  man  was  probably  a 
hardened,  wary  villain.  The  conscience  up- 
on which  she  sought  to  operate  might  have 
been  seared  into  callousness  by  a  long 
succession  of  crimes,  and  what  chance 
was  there  that  she,  a  weak  timid  girl, 
would  be  able  to  subdue  the  iron  energies 
of  such  a  soul  ?  Of  Austin,  it  was  possi- 
ble that  Coward  might  stand  in  dread, 
but  how  could  she  make  him  tremble  ? 

A  plan  occurred  to  her.  She  alter* 
nately  adopted  and  rejected  it  a  hun- 
dred times :  finally,  her  mind  was  fully 
made  up  to  try  it.  It  was  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  and  by  many  circum- 
stances which  might  well  daunt  a  deli- 
cately nurtured  female  more  than  the  dif- 
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ficulty.  Danger,  too,  there  was  in  it — but 
upon  this  she  did  not  bestow  a  thought, 
and  all  other  considerations  gave  way  be- 
fore the  earnest  zeal  of  love. 

Coward  was  to  stop  overnight  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  not  now  his  cus- 
tom indeed  to  put  up  at  the  public  house 
of  old  Mr.  Austin,  but  the  less  respectable 
wagon  stand  which  he  preferred,  was 
only  a  mile  distant.  Jessie,: having  arrang- 
ed her  plan,  sought  out  her  lover. 

"Thomas,"  she  said,  *' I  want  you  to 
give  a  note  to  Coward  for  me.  Slip  it 
into  his  hand  quietly,  and  say  not  a  word 
to  him.     Will  you  do  all  this  r 

"Cheerfully,"  replied  Austin,"!  am* 
glad  to  see  you  choose  anything  in  prefer- 
ence to  meeting  him  personally  yourself." 

The  note  was  sealed,  and  addressed  to 
"  Mr.  Wdter  Coward."  It  was  delivered 
by  Austin  safely  and  in  silence,  and  the 
markclman,  hastily  burying  it  in  his  pocket, 
proceeded  on  his  way.  No  sooner  had  he 
gone  over  the  hill  which  took  him  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  than' he  drew  forth  the 
note  and  perused  it  eagerly.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  a  large,  bold  hand,  which  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  Thomas 
Austin's,  and  ran  thus  : 

"I  want  you  to  meet  me  alone  at 
twelve  o'clock  to-night,  near  the  old  char- 
coal-pit above  the  Willow  Spring.  T.  A." 

Mr.  Rosse  was  accustomed  to  retire 
early  in  the  evening,  and  by  eleven  the 
whole  family  was  sunk  in  repose.  It  was 
Jessie's  aim  to  appear  to  the  marketman 
as  Thomas  Austin.  There  was  some  dif- 
ference in  height  and  great  difference  in 
breadth  of-  figure,  but  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  she  trusted,  would  effect 
much.  Clad  in  a  suit  of  her  brother 
Frederick's,  and  wearing  his  hat,  she 
stopped  before  her  glass  to  observe  the 
transformation.  Her  appearance  startled 
her.  Having  extinguished  the  light,  she 
glided  softly  through  the  house.  As  she 
groped  her  way  along  the  hall,  her  hand 
touched  her  father's  cane  ;  she  raised  it  and 
carried  it  with  her,  a  far  weaker  defense  how- 
ever than  her  own  courageous  innocence. 

The  watch -dog,  thanks  to  her  precau- 
tion, was  chained  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  building,  and  she  crept  mto  the  woods 
in  a  stillness  unbroken  even  by  the  cry  of 
the  whip-poor-will  or  the  owl.  An  unex- 
pected obstacle  met  her.    The  spot  whioh 


bad  been  designated  for  the  meeting  was 
only  half  a  mile  distant,  and  by  daylight 
every  foot  of  the  intervening  space  was 
familiar  to  her.  She  would  even  have  un- 
dertaken to  find  her  way  thither  blind- 
fold. But  now  she  was  f lightened 
to  find  how  completely  the  gloom  of 
the  night  disguised  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects. It  was  her  intention  to  have  struck 
directly  through  a  thick  belt  of  chesnut 
and  pine.  ^  There  was  no  road  at  all  in  that 
direction,  and  no  oath  that  was  discernible. 

She  hesitated.  The  danger  of  getting 
lost  was  obvious ;  even  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  was  to  be  guarded  against. 
She  could  easily  find  her  way  to  Mr.  Aus- 
tin's orchard,  and  from  there  a  plain  path 
led  directly  to  the  Willow  Spring.  The 
route  was  circuitous,  but  she  resolved  to 
follow  it. 

The  spring  was  at  length  reached,  and 
then,  after  ascending  a  pretty  steep  bank, 
she  stood  by  the  old  coal-pit. 

In  no  loud  voice,  yet  firmly,  she  called : 
"  Wat  Coward !" 

"  Here." 

The  answer  came  from  behind  her.  She 
turned  with  a  natural  agitation,  and  beheld 
the  tall,  gaunt  form  of  <he  marketman. 
He  spoke : 

"I've  tracked  you  from  the  orchard 
fence.  I  was  determined  there  should  be 
no  snap  game  played.  If  you  want  more 
witnesses  agin  me  they  don't  hide  their 
ears  around  this  pit." 

Jessie  shuddered  at  the  thought  that 
this  ruffian  had  been  dogging  her  footsteps 
for  half  a  mile.  She  answered  with  com- 
posure, however,  using  care  to  speak  as 
nearly  like  Austin  as  possible. 

"  Well,  you  see  I  am  unaccompanied, 
and  may  know  from  this  that  I  am  free 
from  any  desire  for  your  hurt.  We  have 
no  listeners,  I  trust,  but  as  some  one  might 
xome  along,  'tis  as  well  for  us  to  alter  oar 
voices  as  much  ^s  we  can." 

"  The  notion's  good  enough,"  said  Cow- 
ard, "  but  let's  talk  about  business.  What 
have  you  brought  me  out  here  for  ?"    • 

The  few  words  that  had  dropped  from 
the  man  satisfied  her  that  her  supposition 
of  his  guilt  was  well-founded,  but  there  was 
a  hardness  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  which 
made  her  fear  that  he  would  prove  insen- 
sible to  the  influences  which  she  designed 
bringing  to  bear.    It  was  an  rj-ticle  of  her 
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faith,  however,  that  every  human  being 
has  a  conscience,  and  she  turned  herself 
resolutely  to  her  work.  In  answer  to 
Coward's  question  she  said : 

"  Do  jou  know,  that  that  poor  boj,  Bur- 
rows, is  likely  to  be  hanged  ?" 

"  I  reckon  I  ought  to/'  was  his  gruff 
reply ;  "  everybody  else  Imows  it." 

"  And  are  you  pleased  at  it  ?" 

"  No,  I  aint.  To  be  sure  I  may  be  the 
safer,  but  I  don't  like  the  thoughts  of  it." 

"Mike  is  altogether  innocent,  then?" 
she  inquired. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  he  is,  and  it  is  wicked 
to  hang  a  body  for  what  he  didn't  do."  . 

''  Well,  Coward,  who  will  be  to  blame 
if  he  is  hung  ?" 

"Why,  the  stupid  jury  to  be  sure. 
The^f  can  save  him,  ana  no  one  else." 

*'  What,  is  there  no  one  else  that  can 
save  him  ?" 

Coward  paused,  and  though  the  dark- 
ness prevented  Jessie  from  discerning  the 
working  of  his  features,  she  doubted  not 
that  he  was  engaged  in  busy  reflection. 
After  the  interval  of  a  few  seconds,  he  an- 
swered in  a  slow,  unimpassioned  manner : 

**  How  ?    I  don't  understand  you." 

Jessie  varied  the  interrogatory.  *'  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  jury  would  bring  in 
a  verdict  against  Burrows,  if  they  knew 
that  another  person  kiUed  the  drover  V 

*•  In  course  not." 

"  But  you  know.  Coward,  what  the  jury 
do  not  know ;  that  the  boy  is  guiltless." 

"  I  do  know  that  certain.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  didn't!" 

"  Then,"  said  Jessie,  gently,  "  will  not 
vou  be  the  cause  of  Burrows'  death  ?  For 
you  could  save  him  if  you  would." 

"  Only  by  putting  my  own  head  in  the 
halter,  and  no  man  s  bound  to  do  the  like 
of  that ;  I'd  see  the  nigger  swing  first." 

"  Ay,  but  Walter  Coward,  "replied  Jes- 
sie, whose  spirit  was  now  thoroughly 
roused  up,  "  there  is  another  witness  be- 
sides you  who  can  save  the  boy's  life; 
&hall  he  too  be  silent,  and  join  in  murder- 
ing Burrows?" 

The  nciarketman  s  agitation  was  evident ; 
he  answered,  supplicatingly :  '*You  aint 
going  to  tell  on  me,  Mr.  Austin,  are  you  ?" 

"  Think  for  yourself,"  said  our  disguised 
heroine,  "can  you  eipect  or  ask  that  / 
should  take  on  my  conscience  the  death  of 
the  poor  lad  ?'* 


Coward  suddenly  changed  his  man- 
mer»  "I  tell  you  what,  I'm  not  going  to 
be  fooled  with.  You've  opened  your 
lips  too  wide  this  time.  I  judge  they 
ought  to  be  fihet  for  good.  I'm  beholden 
to  you'  for  coming  out  to  this  lonesome 
place,  for  how  easy  it  is  to  put  that  in  you 
which  will  make  you  quiet  till  doomsday." 

**  Man !"  cried  Jessie,  in  an  undaunted 
and  almost  contemptuous  tone.  "You 
capnot  do  it !" 

"  I'll  show  you,"  said  Coward,  extend- 
ing his  arm  towards  her ;  "  now  say  what's 
to  keep  me  from  pulling  this  little  trig- 
ger." 

"  The  murder  which  you  have  already 
committed." 

"How  does  that  hinder?"  he  inquired, 
in  a  tone  of  interest." 

"  You  already  know," said  she,  "better 
than  I  can  tell  you ;  have  you  felt  very 
happy  since  you  killed  Walker  ?  Would 
it  make  your  mind  easier  to  take  away 
another  life  ?" 

The  man  slowly  returned  the  pistol  to 
his  bosom,  saying  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  How 
is  it,  Austin,  that  you  know  what's  going  on 
in  my  heart  ?  Since  that  eighth  day  of 
June,  I've  had  no  peace  of  my  life." 

"  But,  Walter  Coward,  something  comes 
after  life," 

"You  needn't  tell  me  that,"  he  said; 
"  the  dead  has  come  back  to  let  me  know 
there's  a  judgment." 

"If  you  feel  so  now,  wont  you  feel 
worse  after  Mike  Burrows  is  hanged  ?" 

"  I  can't  feel  worse." 

"  But  if,  instead,  you  should  save  the 
wretched  boy's  life,  would  you  not  feel 
betier  T 

"  I  would,  I  would— it  is  true,  sir — I 
know  I  would.  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, for  talking  so  to  me — give  me  your 
hand  before  I  go." 

So  saying,  and  without  allowing  her 
time  for  thought,  he  seized  her  right  hand 
in  his.  He  dropped  it  instantly  however, 
exclaiming  in  an  agitated  tone,  "  This  is 
not  Tom  Austin's  hand,  nor  his  voice. 
Good  heaven !  has  that  ghost  again — or 
is  it  an  angel  come  to  warn  me  ?" 

While  he  was  speaking,  Jessie  glided 
away  amongst  the  thick  pines.  He  stared 
in  the  direction  which  she  had  taken,  but 
showed  no  inclination'  for  pursuit.  Her 
thoughts  were  all  occupied  with  the  scene 
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through  which  she  had  just  passed,  but 
instinct  was  the  best  guide  she  could 
have  had,  and  she  reached  home  by  the 
shortest  route  as  safely  as  she  left  it. 

The  next  day,  Jessie  learned  at  the 
dinner- table  that  Coward  had  delivered 
himself  up  to  a  magistrate,  and  had  con- 
fessed having  been  the  unassisted  murderer 
of  the  drover.  Not  long  after,  Thomas 
Austin  called  and  took  her  out  to  walk 
with  him.  After  they  had  gone  a  little 
distance,  he  told  her  that  Coward,  while 
on  his  way  to  the  magistrate's,  had  called 
by  and  put  into  his  hands  a  small  bundle 
and  a  letter.  This  letter  he  now  showed 
her.  It  read  as  follows  —  copying  the 
spelling  and  syntax : 


"  Mr,  Thomas  Austen  : 

Sir — Whether  it  was  you  that  talked 
with  me  last  night,  or  an  unearthly  being, 
is  too  much  for  me  to  say.  However,  it 
is  right  Mike  Burrows  should  not  die,  and 
I  would  nither  tell  on  myself  than  you 
should.  May  be  God  Almighty  may  have 
mercy  if  I  confess ;  but  how  can  I  look 
for  mercy  when  I  showed  none  to 
Walker  ?  I  don't  mean  to  tell  the  law- 
people  any  more  than  will  save  Mike,  that 
is,  that  I  did  the  cruel  act,  but  you,  Mr. 
Aiisten,  I  want  to  let  know  what  makes 
me  tell  anything. 

'*  When  I  was  driving  my  waggon  down 
the  road  by  the  stable  on  Carter's  old 
field,  I  seed  Walker  going  on  slow  ahead 
of  me.  I  knew  he  had  sold  a  large  drove, 
and  the  devil  put  it  into  my  heart  to  take 
one  out  of  a  lot  of  axhelves  which  were  for 
market.  Walker  turned  his  head  to  look 
what  waggon  was  coming,  and  then  went 
on  unsuspecting.  As  soon  as  I  got  close 
I  fetched  him  a  knock  on  the  skull  at 
which  he  dropped  senseles.  I  then  car- 
ried him  around  the  stable  and  stuck  him 
with  his  own  knife.  But  it  seems  the  draw- 
ing of  blood  kind  of  brought  him  to,  and 
he  rises  half  up.  I  took  hold  of  the  carpet 
bag,  but  as  I  snatched  hard  the  old  rotten 
carpet  gives  way,  and  a  piece  was  left  in 
his  hand.  He  fell  back  right  off,  and  after 
giving  another  stab  to  make  him  safe  I 
rummaged  his  pockets,  but  found  nothing 
of  account.  The  carpet  bag  I  put  in  the 
waggon  to  serch  on  the  road.  Afterward 
Dick  Smith  scart  me  by  saying  Walker 
might  come  to  life  if  I  took  him  along  to 


his  home,  and  specially  when  he  propo- 
sitioned to  unload  the  waggon,  which 
would  have  shown  the  carpet  valeese 
plain.  Again  I  was  frightened  at  your 
house.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  was 
afeared  Smith  was  suspecting,  and  might 
serch  the  *waggon  in  the  night  so  I  took 
the  travling  bag  in  the  big  room  rapped 
in  my  bed.  But  I  judged  (for  I  was  all  ' 
in  an  agony  of  fears)  that  they  might 
look  about  me  while  I  slept.  Your  room 
was  next  I  knew,  and  they  said  you 
would'nt  be  home  till  the  day  after.  So 
when  no  folks  were  in  the  big  room  I 
crept  into  yours,  and  stuck  the  carpet 
bag  behind  a  chist.  In  the  momin  I 
woke  before  day.  My  horses  had  little 
rest,  but  I  didn't  care  for  that,  so  I  steps 
into  your  room,  and  felt  behind  the  chist 
till  I  got  hold  of.  a  carpet-bag.  It  was  all 
dark,  and  there  were  other  waggoners 
sleeping,  like  I  had  been,  round  the  fire- 
place. Therefore  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and 
rolling  the  bed  clothes  round  the  bag, 
toated  them  off  to  my  waggon. 

''  I  hitched  up,  and  was  a  couple  of  miles 
on  my  way  when  I  thought  to  look  at  the 
carpet-bag,  and  was  dumfoundered  to  see 
that  I'd  got  the  wrong  one,  for  it  had  no 
tear  in  it.  *  I  thinks  a  little,  and  then  ties 
my  critters  to  a  tree  and  sets  off  back  on 
foot*  My  coat  was  b^  and  covered  the 
valeese  well,  sO  that  nobody  could  tell 
what  it  was.  Folks  were  at  breakfast 
when  I  got  to  the  house,  so  I  slipped  right 
into  your  room.  I  looks  behind  the  chist 
— ^no  bag  was  there.  I  was  ready  to 
drop  down.  Just  then  you  came  in,  and 
I  could  see  by  your  eye  you  knew  all 
about  it.  I  hardly  thought  what  I  was 
doing,  but  I  darsn't  leave  your  carpet- 
bag, (for  I  knew  then  it  was  yours,)  and 
hurried  back  with  it  to  the  waggon.  Senoe 
then  I  have  never  had  an  instant  when  I 
could  shet  my  eyes  in  peace.  I  was  cer- 
tain you  could  hang  me  with  a  word,  for  I 
wasnH  otherwise  liked  by  the  people.  If 
I  cleared  off,  something  told  me  they'd 
be  sure  to  follow  and  catch  me.  I  felt 
altogether  broken  up.  Every  child  that 
spoke  to  me  made  me  tremble.  This  was 
not  all.  Every  time  I  crossed  that  old 
field  on  the  ridge  by  night  or  by  day,  I 
met  Walker  just  as  he  looked  ahve,  ex- 
cept that  the  blood  was  running  out  of  his 
breast.    He  would  frown,  and  make  as  if 
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to  push  me  away  with  his  band.  At  last 
I  had  to  take  the  other  road  when  I  went 
up  so  high,  which  wasn't  often.  But  stay* 
mg  away  did  no  |^ood.  Everywhere  I 
heard  death-bells  ringing  in  my  ears,  and 
▼oices  whispering  aboat  the  day  of  judff- 
ment,  and  torments  that  will  nerer  end. 
Qod  have  pity  on  me.  I  can  hardly  write, 
bat  as  you,  or,  if  not  you,  the  goast  told 
me  last  night — that  poor  boy  mustn't  die 
for  nothii^. 

"I  herewith  return  your  carpet-bag. 
Nothing  is  taken  out,  but  that's  no  credit 
to  me.  If  I  hadn't  learnt  to  steal  first  I 
mightn't  ever  have  done  what  is  so  much 
worse.  I  heard  a  preacher  say  once  that 
no  one  is  so  bad  but  can  be  saved  providing 
he  repents ;  but  how  can  a  cruel  murderer 
like  me  be  forgiven? 

''  I  am  greatly  beholden  for  your  good- 
ness in  not  giving  me  up  right  away  to 
the  gallows.  I  go  there  now  myself,  but 
I  know  it's  best.       Waltbr  Coward." 

Jessie,  as  she  returned  the  crumpled 
sheet  of  foolscap  to  Austin,  observed, 
*'  All  is  now  clear,  dear  Thomas,  and  I 
was  right." 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  I  thank  God  that 
in  his  mercy  he  has  kept  my  hands  clear 
of  blood.  May  the  same  awful  Being  give 
me  strength  to  restrain  hereafter  that  wild 
swell  of  passion  which  is  so  capable  of 
drowning  both  conscience  and  reason ! 
Yet>  Jessie,  does  it  not  seem  incredible 
that  I  should  have  labored  under  such  a 
delusion  ?" 

"  No,  Thomas  —  the  fact  is  indeed 
strange,  but  it  is  not  inexplicable.  You 
q^t  home  that  night  in  a  state  of  violent 
mental  agitation ;  you  were  awakened  out 
of  a  troubled  slumber  by  a  conversation  in 
the  adjoining  apartment ;  oppressed  though 
roa  were  by  bodily  exhaustion,  as  well  as 
by  the  stupor  which  succeds  violent  emo- 
tion, your  tenses  were  still  active ;  what 
Tou  heard  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
could  not  but  leave  a  strong  impression 
on  the  mind ;  when  you  afterwards  fell 
asleep  it  was  probably  the  subject  of  your 
dreams;  and  these  dreams  were  in  the 
morning  connected  with  actual  light  by  the 
discovery  of  the  drover's  carpet-bag  in 
the  place  where  you  laid  your  own.  Every 
circumstance  conspired  against  you.  No 
ume  was  allowed  for  calm  reflection.   Hur- 


ried, away  by  the  horror  of  the  situation, 
you  immediately  went  about  actions  which 
were  .  indisputably  real,  and  which  yet  it 
seemed  impossible  that  any  not  guilty  of 
murder  would  have  thought  of  perform- 
ing." 

"  Your  head  is  clear,  dear  Jessie,"  an- 
swered Austin,  "  and  the  explanation  you 
give  must  be  correct.  The  whole  of  that 
day,  after  I  left  my  uncle's,  was  passed  in 
such  distraction  that  when  I  tried  to  recall 
its  occurrences  it  seemed  but  a  blank.  It 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  bloody 
pictureof  the  murder,  whether  made  vivid 
by  a  dream,  or  only  the  natural  impression 
left  on  memory  by  the  conversation  be- 
tween your  father  and  Smith,  appeared  to 
my  disordered  mind  an  event  in  which  I 
had  been  personally  engaged.  But  how 
was  it  that  you  were  able  to  detect  so 
readily  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?" 

"  I  cannot  recollect,"  said  Jessie,  "  all 
the  minute  circumstances  in  your  account 
which  struck  me ;  but  I  had  one  great  first 
principle'  which  le4  unerringly  to  the  truth. 
I  knew  you,  Thomas,  and  that  knowledge 
made  me  confident  that  you  could  not 
have  committed  such  a  deed." 

Austin  mused  for  a  while  and  then  said : 
"  There  was  only  one  thing,  that  affected 
me  with,  any  doubt,  and  that  was  the  ab- 
sence of  those  feelings  of  remorse  which  I 
supposed  must  always  follow  the  shedding 
of  human  blood." 

"  And  now,"  returned  Jessie,  "  you  can 
see  from  this  letter  of  poor  Coward's,  the 
difiference  between  the  murderer  in  imagi- 
nation and  the  murderer  in  reality.  Your 
excited  fancy  made  you  almost  as  sensible 
of  mere  affright  as  he  was,  but  it  is  the 
conscience  that  inflicts  the  keenest  torture." 

This  reference  to  the  paper  which  he 
had  in  his  hand  reminded  Austin  to  point 
out  to  Jessie  some  passages  in  it  which 
he  did  not  comprehend — particularly  the 
first  sentence.  Was  tlie  interview  there 
mentioned  a  mere  illusion,  like  the  visions 
which  the  marketman  thought  he  had 
seen  of  the  murdered  drover  ? 

Jessie  found  herself  compelled  to  give 
an  account  of  her  midnight  conversation  at 
the  coal-pit. 

Austin  listened  with  admiration,  and 
felt  that  no  love  nor  kindness  on  his  part 
could  ever  be  an  equivalent  for  the  devoted 
service  of  that  intrepid  girl.     Yet  he  could 
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not  but  chide  her  gently  for  exposmg  her- 
self to  so  great  a  danger. 
•  They  walked  homeward  in  silence, 
though  not  sadly.  Austin  especiklly  had 
gone  through  that  which  might  well  make 
him  grare  and  thoughtful.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  fearful  lesson  in  the  mystery  of 
the  human  soul. 

The  marketman,  at  his  own  request,  re- 
ceived the  frequent  visits  of. «  venerable 
clergyman,  and,  as  thktgood  man  thought, 
evinced  marks  of  genuine  penitence  and 
faith.  That  something  of  superstition  was 
intermingled  with  his  best  sentiments, 
though  certainly  to  be  regretted,  is  scarcely 
a  subject  for  surprise.  He  underwent  the 
sentence  of  the  law  with  meekness  and 
contrition. 


Thomas  Austin  and  Jessie  have  been 
blessed  since  their  marriage  with  many 
happy  years.  He  has  at  times  thrown  off 
some  poetical  fragments  of  high  and  un- 
usual promise,  but  if  a  friend  urge  a  more 
entire  surrender  to  his  genius,  he  is  ac- 
customed to  say  that  experience  has 
taught  him  that  happiness  is  more  surely 
attained  by  the  laborious  exercises  of  the 
reason,  than  by  giving  the  reins  to  a  fervid 
imagination  and  an  impulsive  tempera- 
ment. It  is  observable  that  Jessie  always 
joins  in  the  praise  of  moderation  and  tran- 
quillity. The  very  few  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  events  of  the  memorable  eighth 
of  June  are  able  to  perceive  that  Austin 
has.  peculiar  reason  for  his  caution. 
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PLAGIARISM: 


AN    APOIOGY    FOR    THE    LAST    COMER. 


There  are  tliose  who  affirm  that  all 
poetry  is  comprehended  in  Homer,  and  all 
philosophy  in  Aristotle.  « We  might  submit 
to  the  dogma,  and  yet  maintain  that  later 
writers  may  deserve  both  pardon  and  com- 
mendation. Sunshine  is  doubtless  better  in 
itself  than  any  substitute,  but  if  the  vision  of 
this  twilight  age  have  become  too  feeble  to 
endure  the  blazing  splendors  of  the  luminary 
of  day,  "  weary  travellers"  like  us  may 
surely  hail  without  displeasure  "  the  bor- 
rowed beams  of  moon  and  starp."  Though  it 
be  great  folly  in  m^n  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  best  light,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  still  greater  folly  to  choose 
total  darkness. 

The  older  poets,  it  is  said,  are  neglected ; 
we  admit  the  sad  truth  ;  but  what  then  ? 
Will  the  multitude  throw  afeide  the  Cor-  • 
sair  and  take  upComus  at  our  suggestion  t 
The  critic  who  places'  himself  (iirectly 
counter  to  popular  opinion,  will  spend  his 
breath  in  vain.  •  He  may  be  able,  indeed, 
now  and  then  to  cleave  down  a  young 
sprout  of  authorship,  and  so  accomplish  a 
httle  by  way  of  prevention,  for  it  is  in 
human  nature  to  obey  prohibitions  less  re- 
luctantly than  positive  precepts,  probably 
because  experience  teaches  us  from  infancy 
that  we  are  much  more  likely  to  meet  evil 
things  in  this  world  than  good  ones. 
Assure  a  man  that  there  is  poison  in  the 
platter  and  he  will  cast  it  from  his  table  ; 
but  though  figs  freshly  plucked  from  the 
tree  be  both  luscious  and  wholesome,  no 
persuasion  can  produce  a  relbh  for  them 
in  a  person  with  whose  taste  they  do  not 
agree.  He  who  tells  men  what  they 
ought  not  to  read,  may  possibly  receive 
attention,  whilst  he  who  tells  them  what 
it  is  their  duty  to  read,  effects  nothing. 
The  few  remaining  true  lovers  of  olden 
fioni;  seem  therefore  to  have  no  better 
resource  than  to  sit  down  under  the  wil- 
lows, and  weep  and  sigh  for  the  degeneracy 


of  the  times.    If  they  look  abroad,  it  is 
only  to  be  grieved  to  the  heart  by  the  re- 
flection that  a  dreary  dearth  is  spreading 
over  the  land.      The  grass  and  evergreen 
appear  to  be  withering,  and  those  living 
streams  that  might  irrigate  and  refreshen 
the  face  of  nature,  and  cause  even  the 
sand  to  shoot  forth  bud  and  blossom,  flow 
along  in   obscure  channels  unregarded,  if 
not  unlenown.  Let  us  suppose  that  such  a 
sincere  worshipper  of  real  poetry  chances 
in  some  desponding  hour  to  take  into  his 
hand  a  volume  of  popular  poems.     It  is 
easy  to  imagine  him  languidly  turning  over 
the   leaves  and  sweeping  whole  stanzas 
at  each  careless  glance.     Let  it  be  that  he 
now  strikes  upon  a  passage  which  he  re- 
cognizes as    drawn   from   some   favorite 
master,  perhaps  from  Milton,  or  Spenser, 
or   Chaucer.     He  at  once  gives  it   the 
greeting  of  an  old  and  cherished  friend ; 
the  vacant  expression  flies  from  his  coun- 
tenance, and  sparkling  eye  and  animated 
gesture  testify  to  the  pleasure  which  thrills 
through  the  whole  man.     "With  awakened 
interest,  he  is  tempted  to  read  further, 
and  if    he    find'  more   noble  borrowed 
thoughts,  each  additional  instance  increases 
his  gratification.     Does  he  think  of  chid- 
ing the  writer  of  tbe  book  as  a  plagiarist  ? 
Not  at  all,  but  instead  would  heap  thanks 
upon  him  for  his  efficient  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  Muses.     The    volume,  we 
have  said,  is  a  popular  one.     That  term 
which  grated  harshly  .on  his  ear  before 
the  perusal  and  the  discovery,  sounds  now 
like  sweetest  music.     The  world,  become 
childish  in  its  love  of  novelty,  will  not 
look  at  the  Odyssey  or  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
but  poetry  has  not  lost  its  charm,  and 
those    very    things    which    excited    the 
highest  admiration  in  the  first  readers  of 
any  of  the  great  works  of  genuis,   are 
found  to  be  even  yet  the  surest  elements 
of  popularity.  Good  taste  did  not  forsake 
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the  earth  with  Astraea.  Even  the  original 
portions  of  the  book  receive  a  share  of 
the  favorable  notice  of  bur  enthusiast, 
for  he  cannot  believe  the  setting  unworthy 
of  the  gems'.  The  fragments  of  **  Poesy  *s 
most  precious  ore,"  from  ,the  first  the 
objects  of  his  reverential  affection,  see^,  as 
now  arranged,  to  possess  a  new  brilliancy 
— they  shine  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  a 
picture  of  silver.'* 

A  reviewer  cannot,  of  course,  look  quite 
so  mildly  upon  a  poem  containing  borrow- 
ed treasures.     If  he  have  predetermined 
to  impale  it  for  the«  entertainment  of  his 
readers,  his  joy  at  the  detection  of  the 
theft  is   no   doubt  equal  to  that  of  our 
kindly  friend  under  the  willow.     It  pro- 
ceeds, however,  from  a  different  motive. 
Plagiarist  is  a  term  of  dishonor,  and  every 
body  wiio  has  felt  resentn^ent,  knows  how 
great  is  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  give 
an  ill-name  to  the  dog  that  one  wishes  to 
hang.     Yet  the  reviewer  is  not  without 
the  feelings  of  a  man.     H&  cannot  with 
opmplacency  see  the  world  growing  worse, 
nor  can  he  altogether  refuse  his  good  will 
to  any  judicious  efl'ort  to   arrest  such  a 
tendency.     In  a  surly  mood,  he  may  care 
little  for  the  mental  health  of  the  grown- 
up men  who  obstinately  reject  invaluable 
medicine  after  it  has  been  a  thousand  times 
shown  them ;  but  does  not  the  welfare  of 
innocent,   unthinking,  helpless   childhood 
deserve  a  thought?     The  volumes  which 
are   daily  purchased   and  placed  on  the 
centre- table  or  the  family  book-shelf,  are 
the  objects  of  hearty,  though  unconscious 
study,  to  myriads  of  young  minds,  who, 
at  an  age  far  more  curious  and  susceptibly 
than  any  otlier^  are  attracted  to  them  by 
leaded  print  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
modern  paper.     It  is  incumbent  on  us, 
therefore,  to  hesitate  before  endeavoring 
to  destroy  books  which,  under  the  guise  of 
novelty,  instill  into  a  public  that  refuses  to 
look  at  aught  but   what  is   new,  those 
strains  of  ancient  song— r- 

"  that  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper,  heroes  old  ; 
Nor  want  the  power  to  miti^te  and  suage 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  aiid  fear,  and  sorrow,  and 
pain." 

Call  the  men  who  have  nourished  our 
own  or  our  ancestors'  infancy  with  such 
^ood  by  what   names  we  may — ^imitator 


and  plagiarist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
of  tlie  age  of  Anne,  or  of  the  age  of 
Augustus — we  must  nevertheless  acknow- 
ledge them  benefactors  of  their  race. 
Possibly  we  may  class  them  as  vassals  in 
the  literary  host ;  as  dim-sighted  spirits, 
whp  cannot  look  upon  mountain  or  sea,  or 
starry  firmament^  except  in  the  pictures 
drawn  by  other  men.  Yet  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  value  of  the  service 
is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  quality 
of  him  who  renders  it ;  the  alms  of  the 
publican  may  save  from  starvation,  and 
the  Samaritan's  ointment  heal  the  bruised 
limb. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  a  universal  and 
unsparing  prosecution  of  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  is  demanded  by  any  regard  for 
the  honor  of  the.  original  writers  whose 
works  have  been  drawn  upon  without 
acknowledgment.  Very  few  modem 
authors,  an  almost  inappreciable  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number,  can  be  expect- 
ed to.  attain  to  a  "life  beyond  life,"  and 
the  names  that  do  hereafter  win  a  place 
on  "  fame's  eternal  beadroU"  must  be  in- 
cribed  lower  on  the  column  than  those 
of  the  giants  of  old.  In  despite  of  re- 
form, innovation  and  progress,  the  right 
of  the  first-bom  stands.  The  great  poets 
are  lifted  beyoud  rivalry.  The  world  may 
cease  to  read  their  works,  but  it  will  never 
cease  to  esteem  them  worthy  of  being 
read. 

There  are  other  considerations  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  stigma  of 
plagiarism,  besides  being  followed  by  more 
obloquy  than  any  other,  is  capable  of  be- 
ing fastened  on  the  most  innocent.  Na- 
ture is  the  same  that  it  was  ages  ago,  and 
is  suggestive  of  the  same  emotions.  The 
noble  beech  which  throws  its  drapery  over 
the. summer  stream  is  to  us,  as  to  all  who 
preceded  us,  an  image  of  quiet  beauty  and 
refreshment.  The  oak  that  still  rears  its 
rugged  t]'unk  to  heaven,  though  the  deso- 
lating tempest  has  torn  away  the  branches 
which  were  its  ornament  and  pride,  repre- 
sents as  naturally  now  as  heretofore,  a 
strong,  heroic  spirit,  enduring  the  nearest 
and  most  afflictive  calamities  immovable 
and  unbent.  Man  and  the  world  were 
adapted  to  each  other  at  the  beginning, 
and  century  after  century  has  rolled  by 
without  altering  the  relation.  When  we 
behold  the  majestic  march  of  th6  storm- 
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cloud,  wben  our  eves  are  dazzled  by  the 
lightnings  which  play  around  it,  ana  our 
ears  deafened  by  the  thunder  whose  rever- 
berations shake  the  steadfast  hills,  our 
breasts,  like  the  breasts  of  the  first  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  fail  not  to  swell  with 
awe.  When  at  another  time  we  look 
forth  just  as  the  last  beams  of  the  placid 
san  shed  a  softened  glow  over  the  land- 
scape, and  watch  the  increasing  shadows 
of  the  stately  beeves  that  graze  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vale,*  or  follow  the  ewes 
and  skipping  Iambs  as  by  many  a  path 
tbey  seek  the  less  humid  atmosphere  of 
the  summit ;  at  such  a  sigbt  gentle 
thoughts  steal  upon  the  mind,  passipn  sub- 
sides, the  cares  and  labors  of  the  day  are< 
foigotten,  and  we  too  turn  to  repose, 
grateful,  tranquil,  trusting.  It  is  the  poet's 
office  to  seize  these  fleeting  lessons  of 
nature,  and  to  fix  and  perpetuate  them^n 
verse.  But  he  must  catch  them  as  they 
spontaneously  arise,  not  having  recourse 
to  r^earch  nor  to  painful  deduction.  He 
can  touch  the  hearts  of  other  men  only  by 
that  wherewith  his  own  heart  has  been 
touched.  He  paints  nature,  and  he  paints 
the  soul.  Both  nature  and  the  soul  are 
what  they,  were  when  the  old  Chian  chant- 
ed his  rhapsodies,  and  when  an  Athenian 
audience  listened  breathless  to  the  Pro- 
metheus Desmotes  or  the  (Edipus  Tyran- 
nus.  Using  as  they  must  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  appealing  to  the  same  passions 
and  emotions,  it  is  not  wonderful  ^tbat  co- 
incidences should  be  found  in  poets  of 
every  age.  Were  the  case  otherwise  po- 
etry would  not'  bQ  what  is — the  common 
blessing  of  all  mankind. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism  is  a  charge  of 
theft.  Our  venerable  Anglo-Saxon  law 
presumes  every  man  who  is  brought  be- 
fore its  tribunals  to  be  innocent  until  con- 
victed. The  critic  ought  not  to  be  less 
humane,  nor  less  just.  If  then  an  accused 
author  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  such  a 
presumption,  he  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  escape  than  we  ai-e  in  many  instances 
apt  to  suppose.  Any  resemblance  to  an- 
other work  may  obviously  be  attributed  to 
either  one  of  three  causes.  Two  out  of 
this  trio  would  justify  the  seeming  pla- 
giarist.    First,  the  resemblance  may  be 
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owing  merely  to  a  faithful  adherence  to 
nature  on  the  part  of  both  writers.  If 
several  painters  represent  on  canvas  the 
same  landscape  or  cathedral,  or  make 
portraits  of  the  same  person,  no  one  is 
surprised  to  perceive  a  similarity  in  their 
productions.  Things  that  resemble  the 
same  thing  cannot  but  resemble  one  an- 
other. Secondly,  there  may  be  a^  imita- 
tion which  is  undesigned,  and  of  which 
the  author  is  unconscious  and  of  course 
innocent ;  for  the  writings  of  the  poets 
contribute  like  other  objects  of  the  exter- 
nal world  to  fill  up  the  olank  mind  of  in- 
fancy. Many  a  man  every  day  calls  the 
opening  which  admits  light  into  the  room  a 
wmdow,  who  yet  could  not  tell  for  his  life 
whether  it  was  nurse  Jane  or. his  mother 
who  taught  him  to  designate  that  object 
by  that  sound.  A  poetical  mind  receives 
impressions  as  readily  from  the  poetry  of 
description  as  from  the  poetry  of  nature. 

If  neither  .of  these  enumerated  causes 
be  adequate  to  account  for  the  likeness 
under  consideration — and  only  in  this 
event — we  may  rightfully  refer  it  to  the 
last,  which  is  a  downright  intention  -  to 
imitate. 

Discarding  therefore^  as  contradictory  to 
all  justice,  the  notion  that  every  passage 
must  be  copied  from  any  previous  one 
which  it  may  happen  to  resemble,  let  us 
proceed  a  step  further  in  the  path  of  ju- 
dicial decorum.  Instead  of  distracting 
our  judgment  by  a  vague  and  transient 
glance  at  a  large  number  of  passages 
which  we  suspect  to  be  stolen,  let  us  con- 
fine our  attention  for  a  while  to  some  one 
particular  image  or  sentiment,  and  decide, 
if  possible,  upon  the  ownership  of  that. 
It  happens  that  many  persons  in  describ- 
ing moral  firmnesis  have  tised  the  same 
illustration.  So  far  there  is  nothing  by 
which  we  can  determine  very  positively 
which  of  the  three  possible  causes  this  cor- 
respondence is  owing  to<  Let  us  now 
seek  some  untutored  settler  of  the  back- 
woods who  never  read  a  sentence  in  his 
life,  and,  ask  hiid  to  describe  an  individual 
of  known  inflexibility  of  character.  There 
are  ten  chances  to  one  that  the  answer 
will  be,  "  He's  stiff  as  a  rock.''  Hence, 
there  is  evidently  no  occasion  to  go  back 
to  Homer  for  this  comparison.  Next, 
what  is  the  most  natural  illustration  of  the 
rush  <^  an  army  in  battle  ?  Almost  every 
10 
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one's  mind  flies  instinctively  to  the  move- 
ment of  great  waters.  The  soliloquy  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  in  Shakspeare,  is  wejl 
known.  Scott,  who  is  aa  good  a  repre- 
sentative as  can  be  found  of  the  inartificial, 
unfettered,  manly  spirit,  never,  perhaps, 
in  his  metrical  romances,  describes  a'  bat- 
tle without  an  allusion  to  some  of  the 
forms  of  water.  Now  it  is  the  torrent 
dashing  down  the  linn,  now  the  vast  flood 
of  Orinoco  contending  with'  the  ocean  it- 
self. The  steadfast  man,  it  has  been  seen, 
is  most  like  a  rock.  Place  him  in  battle, 
what  is  he  then  ?  Obviously  a  rock  beat- 
en by  the  surge.  But  wateV  is  not  the 
only  element  which  can  furnish  a  fitting 
image  of  a  vehement  assaiilt.  Tl^e  wind 
is  equally  furious  and  impetuous,  and  pre- 
sents itself  still  oftencr  to  our  notice. 

These  are  certainly  very  obvious  mate- 
rials for  a  comparison,  yet  Goldsmith  in 
using  them  has  subjected  himself  to  the 
rebuke  of  a  critic  of  much  acuteness  as 
well  as  extensive  reading ;  who,  however, 
(jttite  impartially  involves  Dry  den  and  Vir- 
gil in  the  same  accusation.  No  sn^all 
number  of  other  poets,  as  a  very  slight 
investigation  may  show,  stand  in  equally 
suspicious  circumstances. 

The  passage  in  the  Iliad  td  which  so 
many  succeeding  writers  are  thought  to 
be  indebted,  is  thus  put  in  English  by 
Pope :  ' 

'*  As  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  mai'a. 
By  winds  assailed,  hy  billows  b^t  in  vain ; 
Unmoved  it  bears  above  the  tempest  blow, 
And  sees  the  watery  mountaitis  break  be- 
low." 

As  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we  cannot 
be  too  accurate,  let  us  attend  to  another 
interpreter,  Cowper: 

**  As  some  vast  rock  beside  tbe  hoary  deep, 
The  stress  endures  of  many  a  hollo W  wind. 
And  the.hoge  billows  tumbJing  at  his  base." 

Now  for  the  culprits.  The-  bard  of 
Mantua  first  steps  forth  with  all  the  ease 
of  an  accomplished  courtier : 

"  Ille  velut  rupes,  vastum  qUs  prodit  in  squor 
Obvia  ventorum  furiis,  expo^taque  ponto, 
Vim  cuoctam  atque  minas  perfert  coelique 

marisque, 
Ipsa  immota  manens." 


A  resemblance  certainly ;  what  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself,  Virgiliua  Maro  ? 
The  poet,  gracefully  wrapping  his  toga 
about  him,  replies  in  a  tone  more  deferen- 
tial than  might  be  expected  from  Roman 
lips :  "  It  is  rather  hard,  my  friends,  to 
bring  me  into  court  for  lines  which  were 
given  to  the  world  against  my  will.  All 
over  the  inhabited  earth  it  is  known  that 
my  last  six  books  were  not" — 

"  Ah,  but,"  interrupts  the  judge,  who, 
for  the  nonce,  may  be  Minos  or  Rhada- 
manthus,  or,  perhaps.  Chief-justice  Jef- 
f^-^e — "Ah,  but,  sir,*'   say«  the  judge. 


frie 

**  have  you  the  assurance  to  declare  that 

you  intended  to  blot  out  ihal  passage  ?" 

"  The  *  Ipsa  immota  manens,* "  mur- 
murs Virgil,  half  aloud,  "  does  came  in 
very  Well,  I  must  say.  *  It  seems  to  stand 
up  boldly  when-  one*  reads  the  passage, 
like  the  rock  itself  I  meant  it  to  represent 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  touched  that 
figure."  '  • 

The  judge,  not  seizing  the  point  of  his 
remark,  continued :  ''  In  those  books  which 
have  received  your  final  approval  are 
there  not  many  gross  imitations?  That 
descent  into  Hades  now,  Where"— r 

"  But,"  says  Virgil,  quickly,  "  I  am  not 
indicted  for  anything  in  that  half  of  my 
poem,  nor  do  I  conceive  that  it  can  be  ex- 
actly proper." 

**  How  'sir!"  exclaims  the  judge,  now 
unmistakeably  Jeffries,  "  am  I  to  learn  my 
duty  from  you ;  you  a  vile  heathen,  brought 
up  to  know  nothing  of  law  but  the  bab- 
ble of  your  wretched  praetors;  you,  who 
never  read  Bracton,  nor  Gianni,  nor  Sir 
Edward  Coke  ?  Learn  manners,  sir,  before 
you  presume  to  open  your  lips  at  the  bar 
6f  criticism !" 

Our  honey-lipped  Virgil  plucks  up 
spirit  enough  to  answer,  that  he  does  not 
deny  the  fact  of  the  imitation  in  the  lines 
cited,  but  would  justify  it.  "  Imitation,  so 
far  from  being  a  cause  for  reproach,  is,  if 
properly  managed,  a  proof  of  the  highest 
excellence."  At  this  word  he  was  about 
to  release  his  right  arm  for  a  gesture,  but 
the  justice  cut  him  short. 

"  Enough,  sir ;  out  of  your  own  mouth 
you  stand  condemned.  Seek  a  remedy  in 
the  Court  of  Equity  if  you  choose ;  but  for 
the  present,  at  least,  this  passage  is  expung- 
ed Jrom  the  ^neid  and  from  the  minds  of 
all  mankind." 
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The  next  personage  that  appears  defies 
description.  He  is  a  Proteus  and  a  cha- 
meleon, all  in  one.  Sometimes  we  are  cer- 
tain we  behold  a  robust,  red-kneed  Gael ; 
again  he  seems  no  less  clearly  a  dapper 
Lowland  Scotchman,  with  cunning  enough 
to  fool  a  world,  but  with  too  little  ^etise 
to  write  a  sonnets 

**  As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  the  rock,  so  Swa- 
nn's  host  came  oii ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thou- 
saod  waves,  bo  Inbfail  met  Swaran." 

'^Plaia  plagiarism!"  shouts >  Jeffries; 
''Homer  to  the  life  i'  faith-— only  the 
Ionian  has  a  Grecian  phalanx  in  the  place 
of  Inisfail,  and  for  Swaran,  the  whole  host 
of  Trojan^  with  Hector  at  their  head." 

The  figmre  attempts  reply>  but  be  ut- 
ters such  a  deafening  jWble  of  English, 
Gaelic,  and  what  not,  that  one  might  as 
well  listen  to  a  bricklayer  of  Babel.  Even 
Jeffries  claps  his  hands  to  his  earsi  and 
motions  to  tbe'Ossianic  bard  to  leave  the 
court 

To  arraign  all  the  poets  who  have  given 
us  passages  more  or  less  resembling  that 
in  Homer,  would  be  a  wearisome,  if  not  an 
endless  task.  We  shall  refer  only  to  a  few. 
Shakspeare  has: 

**  May'st  thoD  stick  in  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark  0ta[ndingf  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  !'* 

Also: 

** Armed  to  the  proof;  as  mountains  are  for 

winds, 
Tiiat  shake  not  though  they  blow  perpetually." 

And: 

"  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  genera] ; 
He  is  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind- 
shaken." 

Critics  do  not  usually  sUspect  Shak- 
speare of  poverty  of  imagination,  but  is  not 
the  evidence  irresistible,  that  in  this  case 
he  has  pulled  Homer's  simile  to  pieces, 
and  made  each  limb  pass  for  a  whole  one  ? 

The  following  is  from  Falconer's  Ship- 
wreck: 

**Like  some  strong  watchtower  nodding  o'er 
the  deep. 


Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep, 
Untamed  he  stood  J' 

Of  all  in  our  list  the  sailor- poet  "may 
most  easily  be  pardoned  for  the  use  of  an 
illustration  taken  from  his  own  element, 
and  suggested  to  his  mind  at  every  coast 
which  he  approached.  We  presume  he 
.had  never  read  the  10th  book  of  the  ^neid 
in  the  Latin,  yet  his  concluding  clause, 
"  Untamed  he  stood,"  is  remarkably  simi- 
le, not  merely  in  sense,  but  in  the  fine 
rhythmical  eSbcf  which  it  produces,  to  the 
concluding  clause  of  Virgil. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Telemachu^  the  only 
French  epic : 

.  "Je  I^vovois  semblable  k  un  rocber,  qui  sur 
le  sommet  a*une  montage  so  jooe  de  la  fu- 
reur  dee  vents,  et  laisse  epuiser  leur  rage  pen- 
dant qu'ii  demeure  immobile.*' 

We  must  not  forget  Goldsmith : 

"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from-  theval^  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Cdwper,  in  his  Ode  on  Indifference, 
gives  us : 

*'  Some  Alpine  mountain  wrapt  in  snow 
,  Thus  braves  the  whirling  blast ; 
Eternal  winter  doomed  to  know, 

No  genial  spring  to  taste. 
Li  vain  warm  suns  their  influence  shed, 

The  zephyrs  sport  in  vain  ; 
He  rears  unchanged  his  barren  head, 
Whilst  beauty  decks  the  plain." 

The  meditative  remark  which  Scott  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  flobert  Bruce  is  not  very 
dissimilar; 

**  These  toighty  cliffs,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky, 
Indifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow, 
Where  naught  can  fade  and  naught  can  blow, 
May  tliey  not  mark  a  monarch's  fate. 
Raised  high  'mid  storms  of  strife  and  state, 
Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed, 
His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste  ?" 

In  the  Task,  which,  like  the  Ode  on  In- 
difference, tias  written  before  the  author's 
translation  of  the  Iliadi  we  have : 
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— "  The  savage  rock,  whose  hoary  head 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mi^riner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there, 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exultingw    At  his 

waist 
A  girdle  of  half- withered  shnihs  he  shows, 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die.'^ 

• 

As  this  is  no  image,  but  a  description  of 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  poetical  fea- 
tures in  nature,  the. critic  would  be  cap- 
tious indeed  who  should  call  i^  plasiaristic. 
Yet  is  it  not  still  more  unreasonable  to  al* 
low  this  and  condemn  the  oth^r  7  Can  it 
be  wrong  to  use  material^  which  it  is  law- 
ful to  collect  ? 

Campbell  too,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
versifying  tribe,  could  see  rocks — ^whether 
the  rocks  of  the  Iliad  or  those  which  frown 
along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  we  presume 
not  to  decide : 

"  Types  of  a  race  who  shall  the  invader  scorn, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  round  their  shore." 

"  Be  strong  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 
A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  sea." 

But  we  must  not  weary  with  quotations. 
A  sufficient  number,  for  our  purpose,  of 
quasi-parallel  passages  has  been  given,  and 
if  more  should  be  demanded  ;<re  probably 
need  not  look  further  than  to  the  authors 
already  referred  to ;  some  of  them  at  any 
rate,  as  Virgil,  Goldsmith,  and  Scott,  might 
easily  furnish  an  additional  quota.  Who 
is  now  able  to  tell  us  which  of  these  pas- 
sages is  the  most  original — or  the  least  so  ? 

At  the  end  of  this  string  of  verses  we 
cannot  help  adding  a  sentence  from  a 
prose  writer^  who  for  the  exuberance  and 
unaffected  beauty  of  his  imagery  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  poet  that  ever  lived, 
be  he  ancient  or  modern. 

<*  The  duty  of  a  Christian  is  easy  in  a  perse- 
cution, it  is  clear  under  a  tyranny,  it  is  evident 
in  despite  of  heresy,  it  is  one  in  the  midst  of 
schism,  it  is  determined  amongst  infinite  dis- 
putes ;  being  like  a  rock  in  the  sea^  which  is 
oeaten  with  the  tide,  and  washed  with  retiring 
waters,  and  encompassed  with  mists,  and  ap- 
pears in  several  figures,  but  it  always  dips  its 
foot  in  the  same  bottom,  and  remains  the  same 
in  calms  and  storms,  and  survives  the  revolu- 
tion of  ten  thousand  tides,  and  there  shall  dwell 
till  time  and  tide  shall  be  no  more." 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  familiar  with. the 


classics,  as  few  poets  have  been  familiar 
with  them,  yet  to  suppose  that  he  was  in- 
debted for  this  illustration  either  to  the 
Greek  or  to  the  Latin  epic,  would  be  an 
absurdity  scarcely  less  monstrous  than  to 
believe  that  he  derived  his  conception  of 
the  gospel-hero  whom  he  pictures  by  it; 
from  the  bull-headed  Ajax,  or  the  heaven- 
defying  blasphemer  Meientius. 

Still  another  personage,  however,  remains 
to  be  introduced.  He  enters  as  an  old  man, 
once  tall,  but  now  much  bent,  and  assists 
his  hesitajfcing  steps  with  a  staff.  There 
are  many  things  about  him  different  from 
^he  common.  Hts  garb  is  anftique,  bis 
features  stand  dut  rugged  and  bold,  and 

"  His  snowy  locks  adown  His  shoulders  spread^ 
A«  hoary  frost  with  Spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead." 

Even  the  judge  deemed  strucic  with  his 
venerable  appearance,  and  in  a  tone  which 
is  almost  mild  inquires — "  How  would 
you  describe  an  army  of  your  •country- 
men rec^ving  the  fierce  attack  of .  the 
enemy  ?  .  But  take  care  to  tell  us  in  Eng- 
lish, that  all  may  ^inderstand.*' 

The  old  man  falters  and  stammers,  as 
if  our  speech  "were  not  familiar  to  him. 
Finally  ^is  answer,  which  if  uttered  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  conceived  would 
doubtless  have  been  verse,  comes  fotth  in 
prose : 

**  They  stood  like  a  hufe  and  lofty  rock,  which, 
on  the  border  of  the  hoary  sea,  awaits  alike 
the  quirk  assault  of  whistling  winds  and — ^tar- 
dier onset— the  full-fed  billows  that  belch 
against  it." 

There  is  silence  in  court.  The  awful  lips 
of  the  judge  at  length  open— •"  Humph  I 
Plagiary  is,  to  be  sure,  a  crying  sin  and 
shame,  but  you  have  proved  that  it  is 
capable  of  aggravation.  Fie,  Greybeard  ! 
So  you  must  attempt  fo  hide  your  stolen 
roeks. under  the  sputter  of — ah,  ^tis  too 
coarse  for  me  to  foul  my  lips  with  it. 
Belch,  indeed  I  Pray  where  did  you  get 
your  education !  Perhaps  you  are  another 
Ossianic  impostor,  like  that  hideous  fellow 
of  M'Pherson's  who  was  in  here  this 
morning.  How  far-fetched  and  unnatural 
too,  as  well  as  gross,  is  your  image  !  You 
tried  to  conceal  your  theft  by  adding  a 
thought  which  could  not  but   be  original 
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because  6o  unseemly ;  but  we  critics  here 
have  eyes  I  can  tell  you — and  sharp  ones 
too-^ha ! — ^ha !  We  don't  let  everything 
pass  current,  be  assured.  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  that  Bonsense  of  yours. 
Do  you  really  mean  to  represent  the 
waves  as  having  taken  too  hearty  a  meal, 
and  then  stepping  to  the  big  stone  to 
throw  up  their  doggish  vomit  against  its 

side  r 

The  figure  nods»  as  if  to  say, «'  Exactly 

80." 

'*  What  is  your  « tiame  ?"  cries  the 
judge. 

"  I  have  been  called  Homeros." 

"  How  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Beg  pardon 
— ^but  it  can't  be.  Homer's  blind — you 
don't  appear  so." 

"  My  eyes,"  the  bard  answers  gently, 
throwing  back  the  silvery  hair  from  his 
countenance,  *'  were  no  better  at  infancy 
than  at  the  time  when  I  wandered  over 
the  isles  of  the  j£gean  Sea.  The  ^ods, 
if  they  deny  me  the  vision  of  ordinary 
men,  have  not  at  least  deprived  me  of  the 
appearance  of  one  who  possesses  sight." 

•*  But  if  you  were  born  blind,  how,  in 
the  name  of  common  ^ense,  could  you 
know  anything  about'  rocks,  and  waves, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Pallas  didn't 
tell  you,  I  suppose." 

The  Father  of  Poetry  speaks  once  more, 
"Perhaps  I  am  only  dhn-sighted :  m^n 
have  called  me  blind.  Adopt  any  opinion 
you  please — ^what  naatters  it  ?"  And  the 
stately  phantom  vanished  from  the  hall. 

Any  one  who  may  take  the*  trouble  to 
turn  to  the  ,fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
will  find  that  neither  of  the  translators 
has  in  this  passage  approached  much 
nearer  to  Homer  than  to  Ossian.  That 
they  have  not  strayed  still  further  from 
the  path,  we  ought  it  seems  to  thank  Vir- 
gil, who,  though  aiming  only  at  an  imita- 
tion, fortunately  comes  tolerably  close  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Greek.  Pope  when  he 
wrote  evidently  had  Dryden's  translation 
of  Vtrgii  before  him,  and  Cowper,  untram- 
melled by  rhyme  and  of  such  vaunted 
fidelity,  follows  after  Pope.  Logicians 
have  a  term  for  the  fallacy  of  arguing  in  a 
circle,  but  what  name  shall  we  give  to  a 
circular  translation  ?  Ogilby  is  no  better 
than  Cowper,  and  Clarke's  Latin  version, 
which  professes  to  be  liieral,'  retains 
neither  the  soul  nor  the  body  of  the  pas- 


sage. It  is  a  truth  that  has  been  pro- 
claimed before,  but  which  yet  will  bear 
repetition,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
metaphors  of  Homer,  in  which  lie  his 
great  strength  and  beauty,  have  been,  by 
all  translators,  perversely  diluted  into  the 
vague  generality  of  abstract  terms.  Even 
the  dictionaries  are  not  to  be  trusted  when 
they  tell  us  what  the  signification  of  a 
particular  expression  is  as  it  occurs  in  one 
or  another  book  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey. 
It  is  necessary  for  each  person  who  would 
not  lose  the  greater  part  of  his  reward  for 
learning  Greek,  to  analyze  each  compound 
word  for  himself  and  go  back  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  primary  meaning.  The 
reader  has  observed  that  nearly  all  of  the 
writers  whom  we  have  cited,  translators 
and  those  that  are  not,  bear  at  least  as 
nkuch  resemblance  to  each  other  as  the 
translators  do  to  Homer.  If  we  deter- 
mine to  pass  a  sweeping  sentence  against 
them  all,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  dis- 
cover what  author  it  is  whose  rights  have 
been  infringed.  Whatever  plagiarism  may 
have  been  committed,  Homer  at  all  events 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  sufferer. 

How  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  modem 
poet  1  ■  Genius,  which  never  leaves  its  sub- 
jects at  rest,  is  urging  him  onward  ;  but 
as  he  looks  around,  each  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fame  seems  to  bo  filled,  each 
laurel  chaplet  won.  A  maiden  knight,  he 
gallops  into  the  lists  when  the  tourna- 
ment is  over,  and  meets  but  the  greeting 
bestowed  on  the  laggard.  Every  giant 
has  been  quelled,  and  every  dragon  slain ; 
and  the  festive  roiind-table,  spread  only 
for  heroes,  affords  him  no  place. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  art  of  criticism 
to  show  what  good  it  can  accomplish. 
The  high  spirit  of  the  bard — a  thing  in 
former  days  so  ungovernable  and  imperious 
— is  effectually  tamed.  In  despairing 
sadness,  he  sur>'eys  the  scene  and  is  ready 
to*  accept  teaching  and  guidance  from  any 
quarter.  Shall  he  be  directed  to  go  over 
the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  examine 
every  spot  in  order  that  he  may  avoid  all 
pre-occupied  ground  ?  Is  it  insisted  that 
his  purity  must  be  free  ftom  even  the 
appearance  of  imitation  ?  Are  his  first 
and  best  exertions  to  be  spent — not  in 
seeking  what  to  say — but  in  learning  what 
he  must  not  say?  Such  a  discipline 
would    cramp    and    enfeeble    the     most 
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vigorous  genius.  Instead  of  cherish- 
ing nervous  appreliensions,  the  young 
poet  should  start  on  his  'way  mth  cour- 
ageous self-confidence.  Instead  of  bend- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  earth,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  following,  or  of  shun- 
ning the  foot-prints  of  others — ^he  should 
keep  his  glance  fixed  on  the  far-off, 
resplendent  peak  which)  he  i&  striving  to 
attain.  To  hold  before  him  the  caution 
"  beware  lest  you  trespass**  is  to  aggra- 
vate the  heaviest,  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  i?  laboring.  In  place  of  beibg 
eager  to  show  hi,m  what  this  book  con- 
tains and  that  book  contains,  we  should 
perceive  that  it  is  his  misfortune  to  have 
too  much  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
already.  The  poets  have  been  his  school 
exercises,  and  at  home  they  have  furnished 
his  most  delightful  relaxation.  That  very 
germ  of  enthusiasm  which  at  length 
prompts  him  to  be  himself  a  "  maker," 
induced  first  an  admiration  of  the  gorgeous 
works  of  others.  Much  that  is  thus 
devoured  to  appease  an  ardent  and  instinc- 
tive appetite  for  the  beautiful,  becomes 
incorporated  into  his  system.  At  a  later 
day  he  feels  a  ceaseless  current  of  thoughts 
gushing  up  in  his  soul,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  (as  some  one  has  expressed 
it)  to  distinguish  those  waters  whica  come 
from  external  cisterns  from  those  of  which 
his  own  genius  is  the  fountain-head.  -If 
he  go  now  to  writing  impulsively  and 
fearlessly,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  will 
write  much  that  1ms  seen  the  light'  before  ; 
yet,  supposing  him  to  be  quickened  with  the 
true  poetic  inspiration,  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  his  production  will  be  homogeneous 
and  worthy  of  high  esteem.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  set  to  work  on  the  principle  of 
scrupulously  avoiding  all  imitation,  his 
poem  will  not  only  be  tame,  but  it  will  be 
unoriginal. 

Each  succeeding  year  is  lessening  the 
probability  of  any  great  poetical  effort, 
and  this  result  may  be  predicted  without 
having  recourse  to  such  causes  as  the 
increase  of  civilization,  the  prevalence  of 
luxury,  or  the  progress  ot  science.  .Time 
and  the  Press  sufficiently  account  for  the 
whole,  for  they  have  made  it  impossibly 
that  any  one  can  now  write,  without  hav- 
ing first  read  a  ^reat  deal  too  much.  Must 
we  then  conclude  that  originality  ^i^  not 
hereafter  to  be  hoped  for  ?    Fortunately 


so  gloomy  an  inference  has  only  a  nusap- 
prehension  of  terms  to  support  it. 

Every  human  countenance  is  made  up 
of  like  features,  arranged  in  the  same  or- 
der. Brow,  nostrils,  chin,  and  cheek,  are 
possessed  by  all.  Yet  each  man  has  his 
own  face,  which  does  not  find  its  copy  in  a 
million.  To  preserve  his  identity  no  one 
need  wish  for  a  head  growing  beneath  his 
shoulder,  or  even  for  the  unarched  brow 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  That  each  man 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
.  does  not  make  it  necessary  for  any  to  be 
monsters.  All  human  minds  likewise 
have  a  common  resemblance.  All  have 
the  same  faculties,  and  receive,  through 
the  same  external  organs,  the  same  sensa- 
tions. Finite  numbers  are  inadequate  to 
represent  the  countless  host  Of  thoughts, 
yet  there  is  no  single  thought  which  a 
man  can  appropriate  and  call  .his  own. 
There  is  no  sentiment  in  Homer,  however 
tender  or  heroic,  there  is  none  in  u£schy- 
lus,  however  sublime  and  grand,  which 
has  not  been  felt  by  merchants  who  have 
cast  up  ledgers  in  Wall  Street,  and  :by 
savages  who  have  hunted  game  over  an 
American  or  a  Tartarean  desert.  Tyr- 
taeus  animating  the  valor  of  the  Spartan 
soldier,  and  those  Cambrian  bards  who 
impelled  their  countrymen  to  dash  so  furi- 
ously against  the  lances  of  the  Plantage- 
nets^  could  .do  nothing  more  in  their  most 
fiery  lyrics  than  appeal,  to  emotions  which 
already  existed  in*  the  breasts  of  those 
who  heard  them.  There  is  no  principle 
therefore  upon  which  We  can  deny  the 
possibility  of  originality  in  any  subsequent 
author,  that  does  not.  equally  exclude 
Hesiod  and  Homer.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  first  poet,  before  venturing  to  chant  a 
line,  had  set  his  wits  to.  work  to  conceive 
thoughts  and  sentiments  which  should 
appear  as  uncommon  and  singular  as  pos- 
sible. Suppose  he  had  represented  the 
sea  that  surged  and  boiled  and  hurled  its 
billows  upon  the  beach  with  deafening 
roar,  as  a  spectacle  apt  to  give  rise  to 
feelings  the  most  soft  and  gentle  and  piti- 
ful. Suppose  he  had  thought  proper  to 
select  the  moon,  floating  in  the  stillness  of 
a  summer  midnight  sky,  as  the  best  image 
of  a  man  whom  fierce  passions  were  goad- 
ing up  to  the  commission  of  a  deed  of  hor- 
ror. In  short,  suppose  he  had  understood 
it  to  be  his  duty,  in  everything  to  contra- 
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diet  nature.  Could  such  a  poet,  ^ith  all 
the  adyantage  of  priority,  ever  have  won 
his  -^SLj  to  the  hearts  of  mankind  2  That 
there  should  be  more  than  one  ^reat 
school  of  poetry,  and  that  there  should  be 
no  poetry  at  all,  are  impossibilities  equally 
inconceivable.  If  the  IHad  and  the 
Odyssey  had  not  been  written,  we  should 
have  had  no  j£neid,  nor  Thebaid,  nor 
Jenisulem  Delivered,  yet  our  poetical  lite- 
rature, taking  it  as  a  whole,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  neither  very  inferior^  nor 
very  unlike,  to  that  which  we  now  pos- 
sess. .  '  • 

Originality  does  not  depend  on  particu- 
lar passaged  any  more  than  the  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  a  countenance  depends  upon 
its  containing  a  Roman  nose  or  a  hazel 
eve.  In  either  case  it  is  the  "  tout  ensem- 
ble,"  the  general  expression  of  the  whole, 
irhich  is  the  essential  thing.  Every  man 
irho  writes  with  simplicity  and. earnestness 
will  communicate  to-  his.  work  an  indefina- 
ble air  which  must  distinguish  it  from  the 
production^  of  all  others.  If  he  have 
genius,  that  genius  will  throw  its  whole 
m^ht  into  the  characteristic  pecuUarity 
which  niakes  the  individtial  maui,'  To 
seize  this  aura,  or  idea,  or  essence,  or  gen- 
eral characteristic,  is  the  great  business  of 
criticism.  The  other  pourse,  that  of  pick- 
ing out  and  examining  the  shreds  of  the 
book  is,  to  pursue  our  homely  illustration, 
like  judging  of  the  expression  of  a  gigan- 
tic statue,  by  cHmbing  up  a  ladder,  and 
investigating  the  state  of  the  teeth,  laying 
a  ten-foot  rod  across  the  brow,  and  apply- 
ing a  quadrant  to  measure  the  curvature 
of  the  nose. 

Poets,  like  the  rest  of  the  human  family, 
live  for  the  good  which  they  can  accom- 
plish. He  whom  Nature  has  endowed 
with  distinguished  inventive  power,  does 
wrong  not  to  put  his  talent  to  its  m6st  ex- 
tensive and  fitting  use.  In  him  it  is  sin- 
fol  to  borrow.  Some  have  recommended 
to  the  poet  who  feels  within  him  a  dispo- 
sition to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  great- 
est, to  "  kindle  his  imagination,''  jnst 
before  composing,  by  the  perusal  of 
choice  scraps  from  the  best  of  his  prede- 
cessors. No  woi;se  advice,  it  seems  to  us, 
could  possibly  be  urged ;  and  they  who 
give  it,  are  as  unfortunate  in  the  examples 
which  are  proposed  of  the  successful  exe- 
catk)a  of  the  plan,  as  in  the  plan  itself. 


The  usual  reference  is  to  Paradise  Lost. 
Now  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  few  por- 
tions of  that  wondeiful  poem  which  are 
liable  to  serious  and  unanswerable  objec- 
tion, are  the  very  ones-  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  most  evidently  adopted  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  another.  Whatever  may 
be  the  relative  station  allowed  to  Milton  in 
view  of  his  general  merits,  no  critic  prob- 
ably but  a  French  one  will  deny  that  in 
the  faculty  which  we  try  to  express  by 
the  term  grandeur '  of  soul,  he  has  never 
been  equalled.  He  chose  for  his  subject 
one  which,  judging  k  priori,  we  should 
iiave  thoiight  beyond  any  human  capacity. 
That  his  undertaking  was  performed  glo- 
riously, we  all  know.  Yet  there  was  a 
part  of '  his  work  , to  which  even  Milton's 
strength  was  not  adequate.  In  the  delin- 
eation of  the  seraphs  of  heaven,  and  of 
the  ''mighty  spirits  damn'd,"  h^  exhibits 
a  sublimity  of  conception,  which,  though 
doubtless  inferior  to  the  unseen  reality,  is 
yet  far  too  lofty  for  the  reach  of  earthly 
criticism.  Again,  he  so  sprea^da  out  be- 
fore us  the  vast  realms  of  chaos,  that  we 
cannot  imagine  a  prospect  more  dreary 
and  impressive.  But  bis  scheme  compre- 
hended an  account  not  only  of  the  migh- 
tiest created  brings,  and  of  the  scenes  in 
which  they  acted,  but  also  of  the  immedi- 
ate operations  of  Deity.  It  is  here  that 
Milton  staggers  under  his  burdezu  One 
^afe  course  might  have  been  chosen — ^si- 
lenoe.  He  should  have  understood  the 
falterings  of  his  genius  as  an  admonition 
that  some  topics  are  too  great  for  words. 
If  he  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  yield  to 
such  a  prompting,  he  might  have  listened 
to  that  more  decided  monitor,  conscience, 
which  would  have  taught  him  how  per- 
ilous pust  be  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  "  secret  pavilion"  of  Jehovah ;  or, 
at  least,  he  ought  to  have  believed,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle,  that  the  words 
to  be  heard  there  are  such  as  it  is  not 
lawful  for  man  to  utter.  Yet  it  is  unjust 
to  accuse  Milton  of  irreverence.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  plan  of  his  poem  did 
not  admit  of  any  hiatus,  even  in  those 
places  where  reference  was  to  be  made  to 
divine  agency.  He  may  have  erred  in 
that  opinion — ^according  to  our  judgment, 
he  did  err— ^yet  in  carrying  it  out,  we  see 
not  how  it  was  possible  for^nan  to  do  better. 
Whether  Arianism  be   justly  imputed  to 
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him,  may  be  a  question ;  we  are  confident, 
however,  that  the  most  orthodox  of  Chris > 
tians  could  not  have  gone  through  the 
same  task,  without  giving  at.  least  equal 
room  for  offense.  He  himself  was  so 
paiofully  conscious  of  overtasking  his 
powers,  that  Addison — wiih.  all  of  wiiose 
views  we  bj  no  means  «igree-^-cannot  bat 
take  notice  of  it.  To  the  sacred  writings 
he  of  course  looked  first  for  assistance. 
In  them,  the  power  of  the  Almighty  is 
represented  by  many  striking  images 
drawn  from  the  material  world,  and  it  is 
not  the  weakest  of  the  internal  evidences 
of  their  inspiration,  that  ihey  contain  so 
much  boldness  of  language'  without  the 
admixture  of  anything  'which  can  shot;k 
the  most  refined  and  spiritual  philosophy. 
Indeed,  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  as  far  exceed  in  loftiness 
and  beauty  the  poetry  of  Homer,  as  the 
idea  of  Peity  conceived  by  enlightened 
reason,  aad  declared  in  the  universe,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  hero-gods  of  ancient 
mythology.  How  incompetent  the  high- 
est abilities  are  to  supply  the  want  of  in- 
spiration is  forcibly  exhibited  in  the  use 
which  such  a  niind  as  Milton  has  made  of 
the  sublime  imagery  of  the  prophets. 
They  endeavor  to  explain  to  ns  things 
which  in  themselves  are  beyond  our  facul- 
ties, by  comparing  them  to  objects  and 
phenomena  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
But  whflkt  they  thus  utter  by  way  of  met- 
aphor, Milton  re-delivers  as  a  narrative  of 
actual  events.  The  golden  compass  which 
traces  out  the  limits  of  the  universe  does 
indeed  present,  a  ^rand  picture  to.  the 
mind,  but  how  derogatory  it  is  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Creator,  to  think  of  him  as 
needing  any  of  the  devices  of  human  sci- 
ence to  enable  him  to  perfonn  his  won- 
drous works  1  Is  it  this  that  he  has  rep- 
resented in  that  chapter  ol  Genesis,  which 
extorted  the  admiration  of  Longinus  ? 

Milton,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
possessed  loftiness  of  conception  in  ks  ut- 
most extent;  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Bible,  full  as  it  is  of  most  yivid  pictures 
of  the  workings  of  Divine  power;  yet  all 
this  he  found  insufficient  to  support  him 
the  instant  he  went  one  step  beyond  the 
path  marked  out'  by  Inspiration.  Re- 
duced to  this  strait,  h^  cast  his  eyes 
about  him  for  additional  aid.  The  staff 
which  he  found  to  lean  upon  was  Hesiod. 
And  what  is  the  result?    It  is  such  as 


would  have  ensued  if  the  unshorn  son  of 
Manoah  had  relied  for  victory  upon  shield 
and  spear  taken  out  of  the  armory  of 
Gaza.  That  the  rout  of  the  rebellious 
angels  by  the  Messiah,  rushing  forth  in  his 
chariot  and  hurling  ten  thousand  thunder- 
bolts, is  described  with  unsurpassed  mag- 
nificence of  language,  does  not  prevent  it 
from  appearing  to  us  the  greatest  blemish 
in  the  poein.  •  There  is  no  reader  we  think 
but  must  have  been  more  deeply  impress- 
ed if  tjie  poet  had  substituted  for  the 
splendid  lines  which  he  has  given  us,  the 
bare  declaration  that  God  willed,  and  the 
accomplishment  followed.  All  Milton's 
mastery  of  language  might  then  have  had 
ample  scope  in  painting  the  instantaneous 
change  of  scene.  He  might  have  told  us, 
as  no  poet  else  could  tell  us,  how,  without 
visibie  coercion,  every  arm  in  the  fiendish 
host  became  palsied,  every  heart  chilled 
with  horror,  how  space  was  annihilated, 
and  how  those  impious  spirits  who  just 
now  had  cast  defiance  against  the  gates  of 
heaven,  fdund  .themselves  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  plunged  downward,  atid  writhing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  h&ll. 

Put  the  critic  does  not  write  for  the 
benefit  of  Mijtons,  or  Homers,  or  Shak- 
speares.  If  he  did,  it  would  be  proper 
enough  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  agaitist 
every  tendency  to  imitation.  We  are  lim- 
ited to  a  far  humbler  province.  Our  of- 
fice is  not  to  remove  the  spots  of  the  sub, 
but  to  trim  the  evening  tapers.  We  have, 
however,  the  same  great  maxim  to  guide 
us.  All  men  are  sent  into  the  world  to 
.  be  useful.  ,The  splendid  abilitiee  of  the 
master-poets  were  not  th,eir  own,  but  were 
lent  to  them  to  be  employed  in  benefiting 
mankind;  nor  can  they  have  any  better 
right  of  property  in  the  works  which  are 
the  fruit  of  those  abilities.  The  world  is 
entitled  to  all  that  can  be  effected  in  its 
service.  If  for  instance  the  Homeric  po- 
ems may  be  made  productive  of  more 
good  by  being  clothed  in  a  different  dre^s, 
or  undergoing  entire  transformation,  he 
does  a  beneficial  act  who  so  adapts  or 
transforms  them.  The  important  matter 
in'  regard  to  any  work  is  whether  it  is 
likely  to  exert  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable 
influence.  Is  the  book  intrinsically  good  ? 
Then,  conscientiotu  aide,  you  are  bound 
to  let  it  pass  unmolested,  though  its  con^ 
tents  be  the  plunder  of  twenty  libraries. 

The  author  and  the  reviewer  stand  in 
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very  difierenfc  relations  to  the  question  of 
the  morality  of  plagiarism.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  a  case  in  which  one  sin 
may  be  committed  in  writing  a  book,  and 
another  and  equal  sin  in  condemning  the 
same  book. 

No  man,  who  is  npt  a  disgrace  to  hu- 
manity, ever  desires  to  glitter  in  stolen 
robes,  and  though  his  inmd  be  incapable 
of  famishing  him  with  innate  thoughts, 
mere  self-respect  must  restrain  )iim  from 
filchitig  those  of  others.  An  ingenuous 
and  sensitive  spirit  is  much  more  likely  to 
err  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Hence  arises 
one  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  pro- 
nouncing unsparing  sentence  against  ap- 
parent imitations.  Other. critical  charges 
an  author  is  capable  of  estimating,  and 
even  successfully  resisting;  this  attacks 
him  on  his  undefended  side.  Let  him 
have  finished  his  C019  position — be  it  essay, 
oration,  or  poem — and  then  suggest  to  him 
the  doubt  whether  he  be  not  indebted  to 
recoUection  for  most  of  that  which  he  has 
written,  and  how  helnle'ss  id  he !  The 
thoi^ht  of  being  an  unmtentioi;ial  plagia- 
rist unnervBs  him — ^to  be  suspeoted  as  a 
willful  one,  is  insupportable.  He  subjects 
himself  to  days  and  weeks  of  torture ;  he 
endeavors  to  analyze  his  mind  and  resolve 
it  into  its  separate  elements;  anon  he 
turns  over  the  leaves  of  the  favorite  vol- 
umes on  his  shelf,  and  trembles  lest  some 
passage  shajl  burst  forth  like  an  appari- 
tion, to  convict  him  to  his  face.  All  his 
nervous  struggles  prove  fruitless,  and  he 
sinks  back  disheartened,  exhausted,  and 
almost  stupefied.  The  final  result  proba- 
bly is  disgust  for  his  innocent  ofispring. 
Perhaps  he  throws  it  into  the  flames, 
and  looks  for  other  subjects  and  other 
words.  But  originality  is  never  gained 
by  search,  and  the  second  .work,  it  is  not 
impossible,  will  be  found  liable  in  r^lity 
to  the  objection  which  was  only  fancied 
against  the  other.  The  injustice  of  treat- 
ing such  a  writer  as  a  criminal,  requires 
DO  demonstration.  Unless  the  man's  own 
conscience  be  the  accuser,  it  is  presump- 
tuous in  us  to  set  ourselves  up  for  his 
judges.  It  has  become  a  truism,  that  no 
one  is  capable  of  estimating  the  merits  of 
hb  own  book.  Genius  and  honest  medi- 
ocrity differ  not  a  whit  either  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  composition  or  in  firm  assurance 
of  the  worthiness  and  excellence  of  their 


several  productions.  And  kindly  has  it 
been  so  ordered  by  that  Providence  w^ich 
regards  the  happiness  of  the  feeble  and 
lowly,  as  well  as  of  the  elevated  and 
strong.  Who  would  wish  to  be  the  evil 
spirit  to  interfere  with  this  harmless,  un- 
obtrusive complacency  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  a  regard  for  the 
rights  or  a  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
individuals  that  moves  us  most  forcibly  to 
these  observations.  We  are  disposed  to 
treat  'imitation  tenderly,  merely  because 
we  love  originality.  Any  system  of  criti- 
cism which  lays  the  author  vnder  re- 
straint must  cramp  and  check  invention. 
That  system  ^hich  we  have  been  depre- 
cating, as  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  embar- 
rass the  writer,  is  eminently  destructive 
of  all  freedom  and  originating  vigor. 

We  should  not  forget  to  notice  that 
theris  is  a  species  of  beauty  peculiar  to 
imitation,  and  some  poets  are  chiefly  ad- 
mirable for  the  happy  manner  with  which 
they  have  availed  themselves  of  previous 
examples.  Pppe  and  Thomson  are  clear- 
ly within  this  class — ^both  of  them  men  of 
strength  and  reputation — and  the  case  of 
Virgil  shows  that  it  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing still  higher  excellence.  '  But  while  we 
would  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  great  imitators,  we  are  far  from 
asserting  that  it  is  possible  for  any,  the 
best  of  them,  to  gain  a  place  in  the  small 
band  of  those  who  have  performed  the 
noblest  achievements  solely  by  their  own 
native  force.  All  that  we  urire  is  the  im- 
proi>i>iet7  of  condemning  an/ book  upon 
a  principle  which  would  apply  m  an  equal 
degree  to  the  finest  Latin  poems,  and 
to  many  of  the  brightest  names  in  modem 
literature. 

There'  is  something  quite  ludicrous  in 
the  despondency  occasionally  exhibited  on 
account  of  the  alleged  intellectual  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  age.  The  world  al- 
ready contains  a  very  good  stock  of  origi- 
nal poetry ;  much  more,  surely,  than  the 
busiest  man  of  a  hundred  is  able  to  make 
a  profitable  use  of.  Why  then  such  bit- 
ter lamentations,  even  though  we  were  in 
truth  doomed  to  receive  no  additions  to 
our  store?  If  Time  should  now  really 
turn  around  like  the  husbandman's  year, 
and  retrace  its  steps,  we  might  easily  be 
comforted ;  for  it  would  give  us  the  repeti- 
tion of  miany  a  genial  shower  and  glad- 
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dening  sunbeam,  of  much  downy  verdure 
and  refreshing  shade ;  above  all,  it  would 
present  us  anew  with  a  glorious  opportunity 
for  the  gathering  of  solid  grain  to  support 
the  most  robust,  and  golden  fruit  to  ch^er 
the  gentlest,  and  flowers  in  endless  profu- 
sion to  delifi^ht  us  all.  Let  those  who  are 
thrown  into  ill-humor  by. the  poverty  of 
modern  invention,  consider  whether  their 
wants  are  equal  to  the  exuberant  supply 
which  literature  has .  already  iumished. 
With  every  disposition  to.be  charitable,  it 
is  not  easy  when  one  sees  a  person  ex- 
ceedingly shocked  and  displeased  at  meet- 
ing a  fine  ancient  thought  in  a  modem 
book,  to  refrain  from  suspecUng  that  his 
admiration^  of  it  in  the  oricrinal  author 

o 

does  not  flow  altogether  from  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  beauty. 


It  is  no  slur  on  criticism  to  say  that  its 
efforts  cannot  bring  about  ideal  perfec- 
tion; and,  since  it  is  unable  to  build  a 
new  world,  it  does  well  not  to  make  that 
worse  which  already  exists.  That  those 
whom  nature  has  constituted  plagiarists 
will'  purloin,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  the 
child  bom  with  lungs  will  inhale  air.  The 
propensity  must  have  its  course,  and  we 
are  indeed  fortunate  so  long  as  literary 
thievery,  like  that  of  Prometheus  of  old,  is 
manifested  in  bringing  down  to  earth  the 
fire  of  heaven.  We  should  then  be- 
ware le^t,  in  the  e2;ercise  of  a  **  zeal  not 
accoi'ding  to  knowledge,"  w«  drive  off  the 
plagiarist  from '  good  books  which  are 
Known,  to  bftd  books  which  are  unknown. 

A.  M.  W. 


N 
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1»ABT   III. 


<'AlasI  sWs  cold; 
Life  and  theeie  lips  have  long  be^n  separated ; 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  ap  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all- tne  field.'-' ^ 
I  Shakspea&x. 


Three  months  of  alternate  hope  and 
fear  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  last 
chapter ;  the  day  to  which  I  had  looked 
forward  with  a  fervor  and  impatience  ri- 
TalliDg  that  of  holy  Simeon  was  drawing 
near.  I  was  in  my  office  alone — as  will 
easily  be  credited  by  th6  incipient  p6rtion 
of  a  profession  in  which  I  was  once  enroll- 
ed— when  Robin  entered  with' a  note  fronl 
Ernilj,  exprcssiDg  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
me  as  early  as  possible ;  foiir  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  was  named  as  the  most  de- 
sirable hour.  I  returned  by  the'  bearer, 
who  received  it  With  the  dignity  of  an  am- 
bassador, an  intimation  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  give  me  to  comply  with  her  re- 
({uest,  '"  ,- 

I  read  the  finely  drawn  lines  again  and 
again,  until  I  became  feverish  with  excite- 
ment. What  can  this  mean  ? — was  my 
repeated  and  unsatisfied  inquiry.  Conjec- 
ture after  conjecture  came  and  was  dis- 
missed ;  the  only  solution  left  me.  was  too 
horrible  to  entertain.  "  When  the  brief,  but 
anxious  interval  had  passed,  dejected  and 
wretched  as  apprehension  can  make  us,  I 
mounted  my  horse«  In  spite  of  a  dispo- 
sition naturally  sanguine  and  buoyant,  I 
could  not  shake  off  the  despondency  which 
had  settled  upon  me  :  I  felt  that  my  des- 
tiny hung  upon  this  interview,  and  my  pro- 
phetic soul  interpreted  the  words  of  fate 
that  blazed  before  it.- 

Emily  was  alone  in  the  parlor :  it  was 
in  vain  that  I  endeavored  to  assume  the 
joTous  tones  befitting  an  interview  with 
one  so  beautiful ;  that  I  studied  to  dis- 
.^uise  my  emotions — the  attempt  was  be- 
yond my  power.  The  sickly  smiJe  on  my 
iip<»  vanished  when  I  saw  her  turn  away 
with  a  heaving  bosom,  as  I  entered  the 


room— and  yielding  to  the  impulses  I 
could  no  longer  restrain,  I  sprung  towards 
her,  seized  her  hand,  and  gazing-intp  her 
still  averted  face,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  be- 
traying the  intensity  of  my  excitement : 

**  Emily,  in  the  n^me  of  Heaven,  what 
is  this  ?"  My  extreme  agitation  seemed 
to  inspire  her  with  composure ;  she  dis- 
engaged her  hand  from  my  somewhat  ner- 
•  VvOus  grasp,  and  after  a  moment  spent  in 
arranging  her  harp;  motioned  to  tlie  sofa 
and  sat  down  beside  me.  I  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  her  face ;  there 
was  something  in  it  that  staggel'ed  me ; 
not  its  pallor,  for  her  cheek  was  rather 
flushed  than  pale  ;  nor  its  wanness,  though 
the  mild  blue  vein  seepied  more  distinctly 
told  upon  a  temple  smooth  and  white  as 
"  monumental  alabaster ;"  it  was  the  mel- 
ancholy struggle  of  fortitude  with  agony. 
Her  arm  resting  upon  the  side  of  the  sofa 
supported,  her  head,'a  stray  lock  of  her 
long  dark  hair  hung'  gracefully  about  her 
heck,  her  eye  rested  mournfully  upon  the 
floor ;  and  I  can  compare  the  mingled  sen- 
sations with  which  I  regarded  her  grief 
and  her  beauty,  to  nothing  but  the  feel- 
ings of  the  traitor  where  Moore  has 
placed  him — 

"Full  in  the  sight  of  Paradise, 

.   Beholding  heaven,  yet  feeling  hell !" 

After  a  brief  interval  of  silencQ,  dut"ing 
which  she  seemed  -employed  in  collecting 
herself,  she  said  in  a  voice  tremulous  at 
first,  yet  becoming  firmer  as  she  proceed- 
ed : 

«« I  did  not  think  to  have  yielded  thus ; 
I  ouglit  to  practice  the  resignation  1  ex- 
pect ill  you,  not  indulge  in  unavailing  re- 
gret ;  but  it  is  over  now.     Lay  your  hand 
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here'* — sbe  placed  my  passive  hand  over 
her  heart,  it  was  beating  at  a  fearful  rate — 
"can  this  last  much  longer?*  Fancy  or 
fact,  William,  my  days  are  numbered.  Nay, 
start  not,  weep  not,  tremble  not  so ;  it  is 
unkind,  it  is  unmanly.      Yesterday  I  saw 

Dr.  R ;  you  must  have  confidence  in 

his  experience.  Our  interview  wa3  long, 
and  I  need  not  say,  pmnful :  in  one  word 
theti,  he  told  me  that  my  situation  was  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme,  that  I  might  expect 
death  at  any  moment^n  bed,  at  my  harp, 
at  the  table — here !  He  said  that  recov- 
ery was  possible,  that  solitude  and  repose 
might  accomplish  much,  yet  his  eye  for< 
bade  the  hope  his  language  promised.  My 
father  knows  it  all.  Oh  \  may  Heaven 
strengthen  hini.  His  agony  afflict^  me 
more  than  even  my  own  melancholy  fate. 
It  has  afforded'  me  many  a  moment,  of 
pleasure,  to  picture  to  mtself  the  unvary- 
ing attention  with  which  I  migl^t  partially 
requite  his  goodness,  Vhen  his  fuller  years 
required  my  constant  devotion ;  but  an- 
other hand  must  guard  his  grey  hairs,  and 
smqoth  his  path  to  the  ^rave.  It  is  hard 
to  be  snatched  from  life  when  all  our 
dawning  hopes  are  untasted  ;  to  live  but 
to  cherish  wishes  neyer  to  be  fulfilled  :  but 
I  am  resigned,  I  can  smile  even  now.  And 
since  it  must  be  so,  since  all  our  vows  are 
fruitless  now,  I  must  return  this  token  of 
our  plighted  faith,  this  memorial  "of  the 
sweetest  hours  of  a  brief  existence !  Take 
it !  Forget  not  Emily,  but  the  tie  thus 
severed  1  And  when  this  little  ring  shall 
shine  upon  another  and  more  enduring 
finger,  believe  that  if  my  soul  can  witness, 
it  will  bless  your  union." 

"  Ke^p  it !  keep  it ! "  I  muttered,  as  she 
held  out  to  me  the  ring  she  had  taken  from 
her  hand.  It  was  a  mother's  legacy,  en- 
riched with  a  stone  of  rare  yahie. 

"No!  William!  Your  heart,  much  as  I 
coveted  it  in  life,  cannot  avail  me  in  the 
tomb;  nojT  would  I  have  it  pursue  me 
there.  You  are  young,  rich,  handsonie ; 
gifted  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  sound 
head,  and  there  are  many,  more  worthy 
of  your  love  than  I,  who  will  gladly  re- 
ward it,  and  supply  the  place  I  might  have 
occupied,  more  fitly— though  not  so  fond- 
ly!" 

These  last  words  aroused  in  mie,  amidst 
other  feelings,  something  of  indignation, 
and  enabled  me  to  r^ply : 


"  Emily,  this  is  cruel  jesting !  Tou  must 
know  thai  I  cannot  love  another ;  that  I 
cannot  forget  you  as  a  child  does  its  nurse, 
soon  to  sport  in  the  ann^  of  a  new  one ! 
But  keep  the  ring ! — in  fife  or  in  death  it 
is  youre."  I  could  say  no  more — I  felt 
the  thorn  of  sorrow  in  my  throat,  and 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

"  Is  this  your  manliness — this  your  gen- 
erosity ?"  she  said;  **  are  you  not  sensible 
that  ^ch  of  these  selfish  sighs  and  tears 
inflicts  a  pang  on  me  ?" 

*•*  And  can  you  expect  Ine  to  resign, 
without  a  struggle,  all  that  makes  life  val- 
uable ?" 

•  "No !  not  without  a  struggle,  nor  yet 
without  anguish,  but  Jet  not  me  be  a  wit- 
ness to  your  agony  !" 

"  I  will  try^I  will  tuy,"  I  said,  "  to 
.bear  calmly  a  blow  sufficient  to  produce 
madness.     But  I  have  loved  you  with  a 
woman's  love,  i^nd  this  b  a  woman's  weak- 
ness." 

"  Woman's  love  is  never  felt  by  man. 
The  essence  of  love  is  dependence,  and 
jndn  recognizes  no  superior  on  earth.  But 
compose  yourself,  or  I  must  leave  you ! 
Time,  if  he  warps  and  decays  the  monu- 
ments of  human  pride  and  folly,  blunts 
the  tooth  of  sorrow.  There  is  many  a 
pleasure  in  reserve^  many  ennobling  duties 
for  you  to  perform.  I  commit  my  father 
to  your  charge,  confident  that  you  will 
discharge  faitlSidly  the  holy  trust.  You 
must  consecrate  some  of  your  leisure  hours 
to  him,  divert  his  mind  from  my  misfor- 
tune, and  engage  with  him  in  those  studies 
which  he  delights  so  much  to  pursue. 
Then,  even  if  you  are  deprived  of  the  rap- 
ture which  Heaven  in  its  infinite  goodness 
sometimes  bestows,  however  little  we  de- 
serve it,  you  will  experience  the  merited 
happiness  that  always  attrads  the  fulGl- 
ment  of  a  high  and  sacred  duty." 

"  But  you  will  live  to  share  this  sacred 
duty  with  me,  Emily !  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  are  to  be  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  so  sooil»  so  suddenly.  Abandon 
these  fears,  excited  by  the  disclosures  of 
that  old  witch  !  Remember  that  much 
may  be  accomplished  by  solitude  and  re- 
pose. 

"  My  solitude  will  be  the  grave,  and 
my  repose  the  sleep  of  death.  No  1 1  have 
left  hope  behind.  But  to  insure  the  re- 
pose which  I  wen  know  cannot  be  attain- 
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ed,  it  is  decreed  that  our  meetings  must 
be  seldom  and  brief.  To  remam  here 
longer  would  be  but  to  prolong  our  wretch- 
edness. Remember,  I  cannot  often  see 
you ;  our  dream  b  over ;  the  golden  band 
is  severed.  Farewell  1  I  will  keep  this 
ring;  it  has  lost  its  power,  but  not  it^ 
value." 

A  few  moments  of  speechless  agony 
flitted  bj,  and  she  rushed  abruptly  from 
the  room.  Little  did  I  then  think  never 
to  see  her  again  alive ! — never  to  see  the 
motioa  of  a  form  all  gmce  a^d  beauty  ! — 
never  to  behold  again  that  eye  of /athom- 
less  light  kindle  with  feelings  pure  and 
powerful,  that  dear  lip  tremble,  and  th^t 
soft  cheek  glow !— «or  to  hear  th^  tones 
of  a  voice  all  eloquence  and  melody ! 

Two  days  after  this,  I  received  from* 
Fanny  this  brief  but  awfiil  announcement : 
"  Emily  is  dead !"  In  spite  of  her  own 
assurances  and  the  .melancholy  confirma- 
tion I  had  received  from  Dr.  R >  I 

was  unprepared  for  this.  ^  It  cannot  be/' 
I  said, ''  it  is  (>ut  a  trance — I  have  heard  of 
these  thinsfs — ^she.  lives;'!  feel  that  she 
lives !"  Yes !  she  lives  'stiU,  but  not  be- 
neath the.  stars. 

DeKnous  with  anguish,  1  staggered  into 
the  fetal  room ;  oh  God,  what  a  sight ! 
Calm  even  in  death,  I  saw  those  beautiful; 
features  bathed  in  the  gloomy  light  of  the 
flickering  taper  that  burned  at  her  head. 
I  bent  over  her,  watching,  with  straining 
eye  her  transparent  nostril,  half  hoping  to 
see  it  expand  under  the  influence  of  re- 
turning respiration.  I  could  trace  the 
outline  of  the  ring  that  wedded  me  to  the 
tomb,  beneath  the  glove  that  encased  her 
slender  finger.  Fanny  was  kneeling' be- 
^de  the  corpse  weeping,  as  if  the  torrent 
of  her  grief  would  wear  away. her  delicate 
eyelids ;  how  I  envied  her  those  ,  tears  1 
Robin  had  disappeared  as  I  entered  the 
chamber ;  the  doctor,  in  whose  aspect  pro* 
iessfoaal  calmness  was  blended  with  hu- 
man sympathy,  leaned  against  the  comer  of 
the  window.  Still,  under  the  vain  delusion 
that  animation  was  only  suspended,  I  laid 
my  hand  upon  her  heart, .  and*  found  it 
warm,  I  remember  protesting  against  her 
interment,  imploring  her  to  move,  and 
calling*  ber  loudly  by  name.  I  remember 
Fanny's  startled  look  as  she  sprung  to  her 
feet,  and  the  pity,  not  Unipixed  with  dis- 
pleasure, with  which  the  physician  regard- 


ed me.  My  frame,  nervous  and  exhausted 
with  apprehension,  sank  beneath  this  last 
stroke ;  miserable  and  powerless,  I  fell  to 
the  floor.  Call  me  weak  and  unmanly, 
ye,  whose  stoicism  is  proof  to  pain !  I  care 
not  for  your  sneers.  And  ye  who  possess 
a  heart,  reflect  that  the  object  ye  dote  on, 
n^ay  not  be  so  worthy  your  love,  or  your 
love  not  equal  to  the  excellence  of  the  ob- 
ject !  Aud  ye  whose  hearts  are  putting 
on  the,  Icarian  wings  of  love,  may  ye  nev- 
er be  able  to  determine  from  experience 
whether  my  weakness  merits  compassion 
or  contempt ! 

For  three  days  I  lay  in  bed,  unconscious 
of  the  misery  arqund  me,  and  woke  on  the 
fourth  to  a  reality  more  dreadful  than  even 
the  fearful  images  of  my  delirium.  The 
first  object  I  recognized  was  Fanny,  seated 
at  my  bedside,  her  face  pale  and  hag- 
gard, her  eyes  swollen  from  excess  of 
weeping.  The  next  was  Robin,  fast  asleep 
in  a  chair ;  he,  too,  seemed  pale  and  care-, 
worn,  sorrowing  even  in  his  slumbers..  He 
had  watched  me  day  and  night  during  my 
illness,  and  though  relieved  of  his  chagre 
by  Fanny's  kindness,  had  refused  to  quit 
my  chamber. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  became  fully 
awake  to  my  bereavement. 

"  Where  is  Emily  ?"  I  inqmred  of  the 
beautiful  girl  at  my  side. 

"  She  was  buried  yesterday  1"  w;fts  the 
almost  inaudible  response. 

"But  her  heart  was  warm,"  I  said, 
raising  myself  upon  the  arm  that  scarcely 
supported  ihe,  as  a  more  vivid  perception 
of  the  past  -flashed  upon  me. 

**  It  was  cold  enough  before  we  laid  her 
in  the  ground  !  Dr.  R ^  said  that  vio- 
lent palpitation  always  produced  a  similar 
eflect,  collecting  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
about  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  re- 
tained warmth  after  life  was  extinct." 

"  And  her  father— how  is  he  ?" 

**  But  too  miserable,  I  fear.  He  rarely 
permits  us  to  see  him,  and  it  is  a  mercy 
to  me  that  he  does  so." 

I  turned'  from  the  sobbing  speaker,  and 
then  at  last  the  long-imprisoned  drops  be- 
gan to  start.'  Long  and  bitterly  I  wept, 
but  my  overloaded  heart  was  relieved. 
When  I  attempted  to  renew  the  conversa- 
tion, my  fair  companion  was  gone,  and  in- 
stead of  her  tearful  glance,  I  encountered 
Robin's  full,  thoughtful  eye  fixed  steadily 
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upon  me.  His  ai*ms  were  folded  upon 
his  breast,  and  I  weis  at  a  loss  to  inter- 
pret the  language  of  his  meaning  gaze^ 
But  1  stopped  not  to  discuss  it;  my 
thoughts  were  still  running  upon  the  deso- 
late father — "Robin !  Robin !  tell  me  how 

is  M ?"     "Hi&  fortitude  equals  his 

grief  " — was  the  oracular  reply,  and  X  felt 
the  reproach  it  conveyed.  A  step  or  two 
brought  Robin  to  my  side,  and  I  again 
witnessed  the  eloquence  of  this  singular 
man. 

"You  have  ^ked  me,"  he  said,  **a 
question,  which  you  should  best  know 
how  to  answer.  If  you  are  able  to  see 
him,  go  at  oncel  Emily's  father  de- 
mands all  your  card.  I  do  not  mean  to 
chicle  you  for  the  past,  but  for  the  futurei 
let  not  grief  stand  in  the  way  of  duty.  Ex- 
cuse me>  if  I  wound,  but  I  speak  with  the 
kindest  purpose." 

I  remembered  Emily's  last  fond  charge, 
and  how  was  I  fulfilling  it?  Instead  pf 
standing  by  that  bereaved  parent,  I  was 
indulging  a  selfish  sorrow,  an  object  of 
solicitude  to  one  who  was  to  look  to  me 
for  support ;  a  burden  in  the  crisis  where 
I  should  have  been  a  stay.  A  sense  of 
shame  brought  the  blood  to  iny  ch^ek  and 
checked  the  teai^thkt  were  flowing  freely. 
I  grasped  Robin's  hand,  pressed  if  warmly, 
and  ro^e  from  tlie  bed ;  for  a  moment  my 
head  swam,  and  obliged  me  to  take  the 
chair  which  Fanny  bad  occupied.  But 
this  passed  off,  and  I  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  an  interview,  which  I 
hoped  to  have  strength  enough,  to  sus- 
tain. 

"  What !  you  are  not  going  to  se^  him 
now  1"  said  Robin;  surveying  with  astonish- 
ment my  suddeii  action.  **  1  dicl  not  mean 
now  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  were  able.  Re- 
flect, you  are  not  equal  to  this !" 

"  I  am,  my  good  friend — I  am  no  longer 
an  invalid." 

Honor — I  will  not  call  it  duty,  f^rptide 
had  its  shar€ — ^had  braced  my  nerves  ;  I 
was  soon  at  M  's  door ;  with  a  flutter- 
ing heart  I  heard  him  answer  my  tinde- 
cided  knock-r-another  moment  placed  me 
in  his  arms. 

Of  all  those  sweet,  endearing  ties  which 
Heaven  has  so  wisely  appointed  for  the 
promotion  of  harmony  aha  happiness  on 
earth,  there  is  none  more  delicate  and 
beautiful,  more  pure  and  fervent  than  that 


subsisting  between  a  father  and  his  only 
daughter.  In  the  relationship  of  sire  and 
son  that  "  nice  dependency"  is  wanting ; 
each  is  self-suificient  and  too  frequently 
impelled  by  separate  interests  and  am- 
bition. The  mutual  love  of  brother  and 
sister  wants  the  feature  of  patriarchal 
dignity  and  reverence :  '^^en  the  loftier 
union  of  molher  with  son  does  not  possess 
its  indescribable  tenderness.  And  yet  to 
witness  this  fpndest  tie,  so  rudely,  so  sud- 
denly severed  !  I  seemed  like  an  intruder 
upon  a  grief  sacred  to  privacy,  for  I  felt 
the  impotence  of  words  to  heal  a  wound 
so  recent  and  so  dreadful. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  first 
moments  of  a  meeting  so  exquisitely  pain- 
ful    But  when  M was  able  to  speak 

coherently,  and  I  to  listen,  I  learned  the 
sad  particulars  of  Emily's  death.  8h6 
had  not  left  her  room  since  we  parted,  and 
a  few  hour3  before  the  fatal  moment  was 
obliged  from  exhaustion  to  keep  her  bed. 
The  lamp  of  life  will  sometimes  quicken  its 
fading -flame  before  it  expires  forever,  and 
Emily,  smiling  to  her  father,  said  she  felt 
much  better,  and  desired  him  to  leave  the 
room  th^t  she  might  rise.  Alas !  she  never 
rose  again !  As  Fanny  held  out  the  gar- 
ment, Eitiily's  outstretched  arm  fell  pow- 
erless to  her  side,  and  she  sunk  back  upon 
her  pillow-^a  corpse.  The  assassin  had 
struck  in  a  moment  of  fancied  security — 
the  heart,  so  rudely  shaken,  was  still  at 
last.* 

M — — 's  first  words  related  to  my  health. 
He  said  that  my  indisposition  had  given 
him  great  uneasiness,  4)ut  that  inasmuch 
as  it  had  served  to  divide  his  sorrow,  his 
grief  was  perhaps  rather  lightened  than 
increased. 

After  the  passage  of  a  few  long,  melan- 
choly   days  my    health    was    restored ; 

M recovered  his  serenity,  though  the 

gaiety  that  was  wont  to  light  his  fine 
features  with  a  kind  of  playful  inspiration 
was  lost  forever.  We  were  almost  con- 
stantly together,  and  the  frequent  inter- 
course contributed  to  our  mutual  consola- 
tion. 

'*  Where  is  the  man,"  he  said,  "  who 
will  dare  aflirm  that  Emily  is  lost  to  me 
forever  ?  You  are  at  that  period  of  life, 
my  eon,  when  the  eye. leans  forward  to 
the  future,  which,  to  the  earth-limited 
vision  of   youth,  rarely  extends  beyond 
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the  graye.  Gratified  vanity,  tbe  triumphs 
of  ambition,  new  friendships,  and  n^w 
scenes,  all  glisten  before  tbe  eager  glance 
of  hope.  But  when  our  days  are  '  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  ;*  when  memory,  the 
priyilege  of  age  and  often  sweet  exchange 
of  hope,  ia  pregnant  with  hemlock  and 
gall ;  when  there  is  no  future  in  our  mortal 
pilgrimage  susceptible  of  enjoyment — ^no 
fiend  must  deprive  us  of  the  prospect  of 
a  hereafter,  the  only  anchor  that  remains, 
whicb  will  restore  the  lost  and  holiest  trea- 
sures of  our  existence,  endued  with  tenfold 
beauty.  My  aim  shall  bencefortb  be,  to 
deseirve  tbis ,  return.  Emily  was  all  that 
bound  me  to  earth.  Doubtless  the 'mag- 
nificent world  is  as  splendid  now  ad  ever, 
and  tbe  fields  waving  with  the  necessary 
grain  or  teeming  with' tbe  waoton  flower, 
present  tbe  same  •  attraction  -still ;  but  I 
am  no  longer  ayrake  to  their  loveliness. 
Even  tbe  sweet  song  of  tbe  bird  fails  to 
interest  me  now;  all  that  was  once  so 
grateful  and  refreshing,  jars'  barsbly  upon 
me;  just  as  tbe  merry  breezes  give  to 
the  green  leaves  a  delicious  skyward 
motion,  yet  send  the  brown  and  sapless 
foliage  to  tbe  ground.  This  is  selfish 
I  well  know,  for  the  essence  of  grief 
is  sel&sbness.  We  weep  because  we  are 
deprived  of  a  sQurce  of  pleasure  or  ease, 
and  do  not  deplore  in  a  peaceful  and 
happy  deatb  any  misfortune  to  those  we 
love ;  tbus  our  regret  rises  in  proportion 
to  tbe  wortb  and  deamess  of  the  object. 
Yet  it  is  natural  as  well  as  selfish. ;  for  the 
ties  planted  and  fostered  bjr  nature  can- 
not be  broken  without  doing  violence  to 
nature.  I  cannot  be  more  than  a  man — 
and  yet" — he  added  in  ^  low  tone  of 
reverential  despondency,  ''  I  would  not  be 
less  than  a  Christian  T' 

In  words  like  these,  but  far  more  elo- 
qoeot,  would  M — r—  indulge,  and  at  the 
ume  time  control  his  sbrrow.  His  wbole 
deportment,  breathing  a  dignified  and  re- 
sted dejection,  was  such,  we,  fancy,  as 
Abraham's  might  bave  be^n,  bad  tbe 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  been  accomplished. 

Time  wore  on— old  Falrheath  and  his 
cmtcb  bad  parted  at  last — the  door  of  the' 
little  cottage  was  closed,  for  Fanny  How* 
occupied  a  room  in  the  mansion.  I  can- 
not do  justice  to  the  never-sleeping  yet 
unobtrusive  devotion  of  this  sweet  girl  to 
her  age4  friend.    Sbe  knew  far  better 


than  I  how  to  lighten  the  gloom  on  his 
brow,  bow  to  draw  livelier  beams  from  his 
drooping  eye.  Woman  was  given  to  man 
to  console  him  in  aQiction,  and  amid  dark- 
ness And  woe  she  appears  a  "  ministering 
angel,"  fulfilling  her  high  vocation.  Well 
may  it  be  said,  better  earth  as  it  is,  with 
woman  to  soften  the  thorn,  than  the  gar-  . 
den  of  Eden  without  her. 

T  happened  to  enter  the  'parlor  one 
afternoon,  and  there  was  Fanny  bending 
over  the  harp^  touching  it  so  lightly  that 
the  sounds  were  almost  inaudible.  She 
started  up  as  I  entered,  much  confused  ; 
and  seeing  my  face  own  an  agitation  I 
vainly  endeavored  to  repress,  she  said — ' 

"I  am -sorry  to  have  pained  you,,  sir; 
this  is  a. consolation  to  me;  but  I  feared 
that  you  and  one  other  might  be  different- 
ly affected ;  and  never  sounded  a  note 
which  X  thought  could  reach  your  ears. 
Miss  Emily  taugbt  me  tbe  instrument  well 
enough  to-  make  me  love  its  music :  to  be 
sure,  this  indulgence  reminds  me  of  her, 
and  her  goodness  to  one*  so  much  beneath 
her  ;•  but  I  would  rather  remember  than 
forffet  her." 

"  And  I  too,  Fanny,  would  rather  re- 
member than  forget  her ;  do  not  think  you 
have  pained  me ;  to  hear  the  sounds  I 
have  heard  from  Emily,  may  move,  but 
cannot  pain  me." 

And. this  noble  girl,  so  young,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  accomplished  in  mind  and  body, 
gifted  \^ith  such  refined  feelings— »what 
•^was  to  become  of  her?  Possessing  a 
beauty  scarce  inferior  to  Emily's,  yet  of 
an  entirely  different  order,  snch  elevation 
of  thought,  and  a  temperament  perhaps 
too  ardent,  she  might  invite  the  love  of 
any  one,  however  high  his  station ;  yet 
the  first  fond  impulses  of  her  heart  had 
recoiled  upon  her  like  the  stone  of  Sisy- 
phus. What  wajs  to  become  of  her  upon 
the  d^th  of  her  only  protector,  for  I  was 
too  young  to  act  as  such  ?  If  a  union  be- 
tween her  and  Robin  could  be  effected  ? 
But  Robin  was  more  than  double  her  age 
— far  better  qualified  to  engage  the  es- 
teem and  affection,  thaQ  the  love  of  such 
a  woman.  M  ■■  ,  t6o,  was  soUcitous  on 
Fanny's  account,  and  frequently  adverted 
to  the  subject  with  evident  imeasiness. 
But  there  was  a  pleasiu'e  in  store  for  us 
we  little  expected. 

The    summer     after    Emily's    death 
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brought  round,  for  us  this  hardly  antici- 
pated pleasurg.     M was  leaning  upon 

my  arm,  and  we  were  straying  among  the 
trees  in  front  of  the  house,  when  we  saw  a 
a  young  man,  extremely  handsome,  fash- 
ionably and  even  richly  dressed,  advancing 
toward  us  at  a  rapid  pace,  directly  from 
the  cottage.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
workinor  under  strong  eicttem^nt.  He 
addressed  himself  to  my  companion — 
"Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  what  has  become 
of  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  that  cot- 
tage?" .   ^ 

"  D6  you  mean  t>^iiny  Fairheath  ?" 

" Yes,the  stfme." 
And  you?". 

Am  a  wretch  whom  yon  pdust  de- 
spise."    He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  brow, 
as  if  in  torture.     *•  Is  she  alive  ?     Oh,  say 
so,  if  you  would  preserve  me  from-de-^ 
spair!" 

♦*  She  w  alive,  and  in  health,"  was  the 
calm  reply.  *'  But  I  am  at  a  lx>ss  to  ac- 
count for  your  extravagant  interest  in  her 
regard." 

"Thank  God !"  ejaculated  the  stranger^ 
in  a  voice  of  genuine  gratitude. 

"  Alfred  H KV  said  M ,  delibe- 
rately and  sternly,  *'  that  young  girl  is 
uiider  my  roof  and  under  my  protection  ; 
you  have  Wronged  her  once,  but  you  shall 
not  again,  whilst  I  live  to  prevent  it. 
You  shall  not  see  her,  until  I  am  fissured 
that  your  mtentixDOis  are  such  as  alone  can- 
remove  a  stain  from  your  character,  whicl^ 
must  else  remain  there  for  ever." 

"  You  have  a  right,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  man, ' "  you  have  a  right,  sir,  to 
question  my  motives.  God  only  knows 
how  bitterly  I  have  lamented  the  foulest 
error  of  my  hfe.  You  cannot  condemn  it, 
sir,  you  cannot  despise  it  as  I  have  done 
and  still  do ;  but  if  Heaven  accept  the 
atonement  I  have  made,  I  care  little  for 
what  man  may  say.  Kot  that  I'  am  in- 
different to  your  esteem,  sir;  but  I  am 
prepared  only  for  your  censure.  /  Since  I 
left  this  country,  I  have  seen  all  of  beauty 
and  fascination  that  most  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe  afford  ;  I  say  it  with  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  that  I  have  not  mingled  in 
their  dissipation,  and  I  have  returned  to 
redeem  the  faith  I  once  plighted  to  your 
ward,  and  sue  her  hand  at  her  feet — and 
at  yours  too,  if  you  will  permit  me  I" 

He  knelt  down  before  the  aged  man  at 


my  side  ;   but  M immediately  raised 

him,  saying,  "  Believe  me,  that  I  am  the 
last  to  withhold  fprgivene^  from  an  error 
of  youth,  so  nobly  repaired  ;.  for  I  have 
marked  you  closely,  and  confide  in  your 
honor.  You  have  only  to  kneel  to  your 
God  and  to  her  who  well  deserves  any 
reparation  you  can  make.  If  she  forgives 
you,  expect  no  obstacle  to  your  union 
from  me.  You  will  find  Fanny  in  the 
parlor ;  she  is  worthy  your  constancy  and 
your  pains." 

Alfred -darted  from  us  like  an  arrow, 
and  M  i  •  ■  turned  to  me  with  the  bright- 
est exrpressicm  I  bad  seen  him  assume  since 
Enciily's  death,  saymg,  *^  This  is  more  than 
I  expected ;  there* never  was- sincerity  and 
repentance  more  real  than  that." 

It  may  be  needless  to  say  that  the  re- 
concilia^on  between  Fanny  and  her  lover 
wAs  soon  effected.  A  woman  whose 
purity  has  been  able  to  convert  the  illicit 
ffame  into  a  holy  love,  will  not  always 
disdain  to  reward  the  elevated  passion 
she  has  inspired.  ^  I  found  much  to  ad- 
mire in  Alfred.      M became  quite 

attached  to  him,  and  listened  with  pleasure 
to  the  incidents  of  his  toUr. 

^he  wedding-day  was  fixed  and  soon 
arrived.  Ko  suinptuous  banquet,  no 
curious  attendance,  marked  the  ceremony. 

The  minister  of  God  .and  Miss   H , 

Alfred's  sister,  with  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  were  the  only  witnesses  to  their 
union.  After  the  ^solemn  words  had  been 
pronounced,  M — »-  advanced^  to  Fanny, 
and  kissed  tenderly  her  polished  forehead, 
then  extending  his  hands  over  the  silent 
couple,  he  exclaimed,  "  Receive  my  bless- 
ing, too,  my  children !  I  did  nbt  expect 
earth  to  afford  me  a  pleasure  after  my 
daughter*s  death,  but  you  have  made  my 
bosom  experience  a  joy  greater  than  I 
thought  it  capalile  of  feeling.  And  you, 
Alfred, '  receive  a  bride  poor  in  all  save 
virtue  and  beauty.** 

"  The  only  iiowry  I  ask,"  said  Alfred. 
» '<  And  one  more  valuable  than  the  mine 

of  Golconda,"  continued  M .     "  Your 

ample  fortune  is  more  than,  sufficient  for 
both.  Yet  I  am  about  to  impose  one 
restriction  upon  your  fz'ee  will,  one  that 
you  must  <^omply  with,  however  dis- 
agreeable, for  I  hiive  set  my  heart  upon 
it.  It  is  this,  that  when  I  shall  soon  be 
laid    beside   my  child,  you  continue  to 
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occupy  the  abode  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  beginniag  and  the  consum- 
mation of  your  love  ;  for  then,  Fanny, 
this  house  and  those  fields  shall  be  yours/' 

The  tearful  eye  and  impressive  manner 
of  the  venerable  speaker;  the  eloquent 
silence  of  the  listening  pan*,  as  they  stood 
liand  in  hand ;  Fanny's  exquisite  face,  in 
which  was  mingled  grief,  happiness,  and 
wonder,  formed  a  picture  not  easily  for- 
gotten. Erect  as  a  column,  and  as  mo- 
tionless,  Robin  stood  at  a  little  distance 
from  me,  with  bis  arms,  as  was  usual, 
crossed  upon  his  1)reast.  At  first,  I  could 
not  see  his  face,  which  was  partiaDy  turned 
from  me  ;  but  when  I  did,  I  read  some- 
thing there  that  startled  me.  Can  it  be  ^ 
Is  it  possiUe?  \  was  not  deceived;  I 
had  read  aright.  Poor  Robin !  More  can 
be  written  upon  the  small  surface  of  the 
eye,  than  upon  the  largest  sheet  of  parchr 
meat  that  ever  tasked  an  indefatigable 
monk. 

M was  evidently  failing  fast ;   the 

ruddy  tinge  had  left  his .  cheek,  his  eye 
became  heavy  and  languid  ;  his  step,  slow 
and  feeble,  no  longer  possessed  its  elasti- 
city ;  his  head  was  no  longer  erect ;  only 
a  few  scattered  grey  hairs  fringed  his 
wrinkled  but  majestic  forehead ;  yet  his 
matchless  eloquence  remained  with  him  to 
the  last.  His  heart  was  in  the  grave,  and 
his  body  could  not  remain  long  away.  At 
times  he  would  exclaim,  in  accents  truly 
heart-rending  — "  My  daughter,  I  shall 
soon  be  with  you  !*'  But  I  will  not  dwell 
over  the  rapid  decline  of  this  most  gifted 
and  excellent  man.  IY\^  death  was  worth v* 
of  his  life ;  he  seemed  to  contemplate  his 
approaching  dissolution  with  calmness, 
and  even  joy.  Can  there  be  a  spectacle 
more  beautiful  and  ennobling  than  that  of 
the  good  man  surrendering  with  unpre- 
suming  hope  his  soul  to  the  Omnipotent 
hand  that  placed  it  awhile  in  the  midst  of 
temptation  and  misery  ? 

When  next  I  visited  Emily*s  grave,  there 
was  another  beside  it,  and  the  sod  was 
fresh  upon  it.  There  were  eyes  that  long 
wept  the  loss  of  those  who  were  buried 
there,  and  there  is  a  heart  that  still  re- 
members their  worth,  which  will  outweigh, 
in  the  scales  of  eternity,  much  that  is 
styled  immortal  here. 

But  few  of    those  who    knew  M 

intimately  have  retained  to  this  day  their 
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mortal  coil ;  perchance  one  or  two,  with 
hair  as  silvery  as  my  own,  may  recognize 
in  this  rude  sketch  the  man  who  once  com- 
manded their  admiration  and  love.  They, 
at  least,  will  admit,  that  this  imperfect  me- 
morial of  their  venerated  friend  falls  far 
below  their  recollection  of  his  many  per- 
fections. It  is  easy  to  enumerate  the  vir- 
tues and  charities  of  those  who  studiously 
submit  them  to  the  imitation  of  an  admir- 
ing world ;  but  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
cord the  loftier  benevolence  of  such  as 
diligently  conceal  the  evidences  of  their 
title  to  applause.     I  only  knew  the  nature 

*  and  extent  of  M 's  disinterested  good*- 

ness,  from  the  beaming  eye«  the  blessing 
lip,  and  fervent  prayer  of  many  who  had 
guessed  the  name  of  their  benefactor. .  His 
epitaph  was  £^  frail  one;  it  was  written 
upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  ; 
no  foreign  chisel  is  needed  to  preserve  it, 
for  the  impression  will  eadure  as  long  as 
the  tablet  whereon  it  is  graved. 

The  even  course  of  Farmy  *s  and  Alfred's 
love  after  their  union,  made  an^ple  amends 
for  its  troubled  beginning.  .  They,  too, 
are  where  no  word  of  mine  can  reach 
them. 

Shortly  after  M^ 's  death,  I  sailed 

for  Europe.  Robin  accompanied  me  at 
his  own  request,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
and  sincere  opposition  of  Fanny  and  her 
husband.  Poor  Robin!  He  never  return- 
ed ;  he  sleeps  in  a  land  across  the  wave^ 
beneath  the  sunny  sjiies  of  Florence,  and 
with  him  sleeps  **  the  GeneraVs  shilling.** 
One  other  token  is  mingling  with  his 
asnes — an  embroidered  handkerchief -^a 
present  frpm  Fanny.  During  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  wore  it  next  to  his  heart.  As  I 
sat  by  his  bedside,  and  held  his  emaciated 
hand  in  mine,  he  revealed  to  me  the  story 
of  his  love,  which  I  had  discovered  before. 
He  loved  Fanny,  deeply  as  a  man  can 
love,  but  he  never  spoke  to  hei*  of  his  pas- 
sion. 

"  I  feared  she  might  laugh  at  me,*'  he- 
said — "  exdhange  indifference  for  contempt. 
— avoid  a  presence  otherwise  unheeded ; 
this  had  been  madness !      Once  indeed  L 
thought  she  might,  be  miae ;  you  know  the 
vanity  of  that  expectation.     Remember  me 
to  her,  and  tell  her  to  remember  me !  Tell . 
her  that  though  far,  far  distant,*  her  face 
beamed  before  me  bright  and  beautiful. 
No!*  say  not  that;    though  I  could  not 
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witness  ber  happiness,  I  would  not  dimin- 
ish it  for  twenty  years  of  life  and  health. 
But  say  all  you  can  without  awakening  a 
suspicion  of  my  love  to  give  her  one  mo- 
ment's imeasiness.  Give  her  this»  and  bid 
her  wear  it  for  my  sake." 

He  handed  me  a  bracelet  of  exquisite 
workmanship .  It  was  ^  purcha3ed  in  Paris, 
with  part  of  the  legacy  M — •_ —  Had  left 
him. 


V 


"  It  will  fit  her,"  he  continued,  "  my 
thumb  and  forefinger  exactly  measure  her 
wrist." 

.  When  Fanny  received  this  token  from 
my  hand,  I  read  id  her  eye  a  kn6wledge 
of  Robin's  secret.  Her  starting  tears  paid 
a  silent  tribute  to  his  worth  and  his  k>ve! 

I  never  had  occasion  .for  the  ring  inter- 
red with  Emily  •^- 1  envy  those  whose  elas- 
tic love  can  bound  from  object  to  object, 
but  I  could  not  imitate  their  buOyancy. 
Once — ^it  was  not  long  ago — I  sa^  a  young 


girl  just  inhaling  the  first  sweet  odors  of 
society — sweet  before  they  pall — ^who  re- 
minded me  of  Emily.  With  &  breast  agi- 
tated by  a  thousand  emotions  I  watched 
her  varying  cheek,  her  fathomless  eye,  her 
thoughtful  brow,  her  light  and  gi^ceftd 
step.  Little  did  that  fair  creature  think  of 
the  old  man,  whose  hair  was  white,  and 
whose  cheek  was  furrowed,  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  beauty,  or  dream  of  what  was 
passing  iti  his  bosom.  The  rudeness  of 
my  protract^  gaze  was  unperceived,  for 
I  was  unnoticed.  Sweet  A.  T.,  may  the 
choicest  blessings  of  life  attend  thee,  long 
after  this  trembling  hand  has  ]ost  the  little 
power  it  retains. 

The  ploughshare  now  claims  the  spot 
wherQ  Fairiieath's  cottage  stood,  and  the 
pruning-knife  of  improvement,  often  as  fatal 
as  the  seythe  of  ^  time,  has  changed  the 
face  oi  Z jephtb's  F^ncy. 
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EUROPEAN  LIFE  AND  MANNERS.* 


The  object  of  Mr.  Colman's  journey  to 
Europe  appears  to  have  been  entirely  ag- 
ricaitaral,  and  not  with  a  view  to  writing 
a  book  opoii  European  life  and  manners. 
His  home  correspondence,  preserved  by  bis 
inends,  has  however,  in  a  not  unusual 
course  of  events,  brought  about*  the  pro- 
daction  c^  the  present  volume^  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  letters  which  have  all 
the  simple^  natural,  conversational  tone 
which  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  private 
eonrespondence,  and  not  a  doubt  arises 
that  they  were,  as  the  preface  declares, 
not  designed  for  publication. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Colman's  decTara- 
tioD  that  if  his  work  gives  pleasure  to  his 
friends  he  shall  be  fully  satisfied,  we  will 
venture  to  hope  he  may  not  reject  ^  more 
extended  approbation.  .  He  had  given,  he 
says,  "  what  may  be  called  proof  impres- 
sions" of  the  scenes,  objects^  persons,  and 
places  he  has  visited,  and  we  have  no  in^ 
tention  to  assume  the  officov  of  corrector. 
We  take  the  book,  and  w^e  think  the  pub- 
lic will  do  likewise,  as  an  acceptable,  gift, 
that  should  not,  according  to  the  adage  be 
looked  into  with  too  close  an  inspection. 
Mr.  Colman's  wisdom  teeth  were  evidently 
cut  long  ago— buft  for  our  own  part  we 
hare  enjoyed  many  a  pleasant  jaunt  with 
a  crib-biter,  amid  beautiful  scenes  which  a 
more  spirited  animal  would  scarcely  have 
given  us  a  chance  to  notice. 

We  consider  it  an  idle  and  ill-natured 
proceeding  to  sit  at  one's  window,  secure 
from  annoyance,  and  make  impertinent  ob-. 
seryations  upon  those  who  are  about  their 
business  in  the  toilsome  arid  dusty  public 
way ;  and  especially  would  we  avoid  such 
a  proceeding  when,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  may,  overlooking  occasional 
accidents  and  peculiarities,  gather  there- 
from much  that  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing^ 

Not  travelling  for  pleasure  expressly. 


Mr,  Colman  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have 
found  it  in  abundance :  Illustrating  the 
old  moral  of  the  Search  after  Happiness. 
Full  of  faith  in  humanity,  and  with  the 
eager  desire  of  a  social  disposition  to  com- 
municate to  others  whAt  has  strongly 
affected  himself,  he  gives  his  experience 
with  such  open-hearted  truthfulness  that 
he  ^anoot  fail  to  call  out  the  sympathies 
of  his  readers.  Charmed  with  the  frank 
and  earnest  way  in  which  he  abandons 
himself  to  his  enthusiastic  nature,  we  find 
purselves  travelling  as  familiarly  in  his 
company  as  if  we  had  known  him  all  our 
days  ;  and  aided  by  hi?  own  autographic 
sketches  we  can  even  bring  him  to  our 
mind's  eye  in  proper  person.  We  see 
him  in  his  French  deshabille  of  grey  frock- 
coat,  plaid  waistcoat,  grey  trowsers,  silk 
neckcloth,  and  varnished  black  slippers, 
looking  grave  and  wise,  with  his  specta- 
cles di;opped  on  the  end  of  his  hose,  comb- 
ing *'  the  few  straggling  grey  locks  "  with 
his  fingers.  Or  in  his  more  elegant  Eng- 
lish dining  costume — straight  coat,  black 
satin  vest,  silk  stockings,,  and  pumps— but 
it  is  not  dress  that  makes  the  man ;  and 
we  know  him  better  by  imagining  a  pair 
of  keen,  half  laughing,  half  scrutinizing 
eyes,  taking  in  at  a  glance  everything 
worthy  of  notice ;  the  high,  bare  forehead 
of  the  intellectual,  the  afiable  smile  of  the 
amiable  man  ;  the  bland  manners  and  the 
agreeable  voice- — the  body  slightjy  bowed 
dnd  the  hair  thinned  and  silvered  by  the 
.touch  of  time,  heightening,  not  abating 
the  interest  of  the  picture. 

In  Mr.  Colman's  humorous  and  occa- 
sionally pathetic  delineations,  and  still 
more  in  the  spirit  of  universal  benevolence 
which  diffuses  itself  over  .every  thought 
and  expression,  we  are  not  unfrequently 
reminded  of  the  Sentimental  Journey  of 
Sterne.  His  fetyle  is  light  and  easy ;  he 
sometimes  makes  too  much  of  his  subject. 


*  European  Life  and  Manners;  in  Familiar  Letters  to  Friends.    By  Hfeimr  Colman.    Boston: 
Charles  C.  little  and  James  ^wn.    London:  John  Petherham)  94  High  Holbom.    1849. 
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but  is  acute,  ^crimioating^  and  often  elo- 
quent. 

Mr.  Colman's  travels  are  not  calculated 
to  induce  another  to  go  over  the  same 
ground,  for  who,  truly,  would  go  to  the 
mountain  when  the  mountain  can  be 
brought  home  ?  In  reading  these  details 
of  life  in  Europe,  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  mesmerism,  one  feels  actually  trans- 
ferred by  the  aiithor*^  will  to  the  presence 
of  the  scenes  and  persons  described. 

The  principal  fault  of  the  book,  And  one 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  in 
arranging  the  correspondence  for  publica^ 
tion,  is  that  the  author  so  frequently  re- 
peats  himself,  that  poi-tions  of  almost  every 
letter  might  a&  well,  if  not  bettef,  have 
been  omitted  :  for  instance, 

"  P.  S.  Tell  Miss  D.,  Dr.  Outrjim.  has  been 
very  polite  to  me." 

•     •  '    • 

With  his  warm  heart  and  genial  man- 
ner, our  cheerful  traveller  goes  from  city 
to  city,  and  from  one  great  house  to  an- 
other, and  with  the  simplest,  unsophisti- 
cated admiration  o(  the  unaccustomed 
splendor  that  surrounds  him — with'  a  keen 
but  good-natured  appreciation  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  an  earnest  thoughtfulness 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  inspires  confidence 
and  esteem,  and  thus  acquiring  advantages 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  few  travellers  in  a 
strange  country,  is  enabled  to  present  new 
views  of  European  society  and  manners. 
His  letters,  addi-essed  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  were  consequently  adapted  to  va* 
rious  tastes,  and  afford  abundant  detail 
for  the  curious  and  the  intelligent.  The 
agriculturist,  the  political  and  domestic 
economist,  the  lover  of  nature  and  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  admirers  of  equipage  and 
style,  of  dress  and  fashion ;  the  philan- 
thropist interested  in  the  details  of  misery 
and  want — each  and  all  may  find  where- 
with to  engage  attention. 

Mr.  C.  leaves  America  for  Liverpool, 
and  proceeds  thence  to  London,  where, 
as  soon  as  his  agricultural  mission  is  de- 
clared, he  receives  every  possible  civility 
and  aid,  and  has  opened  to  him  the  best 
sources  of  information.  Facilities  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  observations  are  oflfered  on 
every  side.  Earl  Spencer  proposes  to 
mark  out  a  route  for  him.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  London  Agricultural  So- 


ciety he  is  created  an  honorary  member, 
and,  called  up  by  Lord  Spencer,  he  ac- 
knowledges the  honor  conferred  in  being 
thus  enrolled,  and  states  the  objects  of  his 
mission,  which  immediately  procures  him 
invitations  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  subject ;  from  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke  and  the  Marquis  of  Devonshire 
in  Ireland  ;  from  Hr.  Bates,  the  great  cat- 
tle breeder  a^d  "  greatest  talker  in  Eng- 
land;'' from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
from  Lord  Morpeth,  who  shows  him  everj 
possible  attention. 

Mr.  Pusey,  M.  P.,  a  gentleman  who  ia 
point  of  practical  science  is  represented  as 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural 
community  in  England,  proposes  to  go 
with  him  on  an  excursion  through  the 
farming  districts.  Earl*  Talbot  iuntes  him 
into  the  fine  agricultural  district  of  Staf- 
fordshire, the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  a 
sheep-shearing,  and  the  Duke,  of  Devon- 
shire to  visit  Chatsworth,  **  that  museum 
of  what  is  most  beautiful  m  art  and  na- 
ture—one of  the  wonders  of  England  if 
not  of  the  world." 

These  civilities  are  followed  by  visits  to 
cattle-shows^  corn-markets  and  horticul- 
tural establishments,  by  introductions  to 
farms  and  farmers,  and  by  sojourns,  on  the 
most  intinjate  footing,  in  the  families  of 
noblemen  *and  genilemeii  where  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  family  economy,  with- 
in and  without,  is  freely  exhibited,  even 
in  some  cases  to  the  extent  oC  giving  writ- 
ten lists  and  rules  of  jdomestic  manage- 
ment, with  liberty  to  use' them  according 
to  his  pleasure ;  advantages  which  he 
Beeihs  fully  to  appreciate  jand  enjoy. 

"  The  publication  of  my  bobk,"*  he  says, 
**  will  give  roe  great  advantages  in  visiting  the 
country,  as  several  gentlemen,  now  seeing 
what  I  want,  say  they  shall  be  most  happy  to 
aBsitjt  (ne ;  and^  especially,  I  am  persuacied, 
feeling  that  I  do  not  come  as  a  9n^,  and  shall 
not  deal  in  miserable  personalities,  they  will 
assist  me  so  much  the  more  readily.*' 

Mr.  Colman's  first  impressions  of  Lon- 
don are  confused,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  a  stranger,  taking  for  the  first  time 
a  part  in  "  the  stir  of  the  great  BabeL" 
Every  traveller  gives  his  own  description 
of  the  city.     Mr.  Colman's  varies  but  little 
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from  the  rest  in  outline,  but  is  filled  up 
irith  a  vividness  of  coloring  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  people  seem  to  him  very  im- 
perfectly to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  a 
stranger,  and  he  finds  himself  frequently 
bewildered  in  his  peregrinations  amid  the 
narrow  streets,  stretching  through  long 
ranges  of  shops  and'  stalls  ;  the  broad  and 
magnificent  avenues,  running  for  miles 
through  the  city,  with  their  splendid 
stores ;  the  -crowded  thoroughfares,  the 
main  arteries  of  this  mighty  body,  beating 
continually  with  tremendous  pulsations ; 
the  palaces  >and  public  buildings,  the 
monuments,  bridges,  and  parks.;  the  car- 
riages and  the  people  almost  piled  upon 
each  other ;  the  wilderness  of  houses, 
streets,  lanes»  courts,  and  kennels.  He 
describes  his  first  alighting  ffdm^  a  close 
carriage  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  • 

'^  *  And  this,'  gaid  I  to  myself, '  this  is  Lon- 
don, is  it  t  Well,  this  is  not  much.'  But,  how 
wofully  was  I  mistaken!  I  recoUect  the'  same 
kind  of  impression  when  I  first  saw  Nia^ra. 
*  Very  beautiTuli'  said  T,  *  very  beautiful.'  What 
conceit — what  insolence  on  my  part!  Soon, 
however,  I  came  to  ray  senses ;  soon  I  saw  the 
depth  of  the  flood  a^nd  the  height  of  the  eata-. 
Tact ;  soon  I  skyr  the  va^t  inland  oceans  of  the 
unexplored  West  pouring  down  theii;  mighty 
volumes  of  water  iu  one  immense  and  irresisti- 
ble torrent ;  soon  I  saw  the  tumultuous  waves, 
miles  beyond  me,  contending  for  supreinacy 
tnd  hurrying  on  in  broken  and  foaming  masses 
to  make  the  fearful  plang? ;  soon  I  considered 
the  Almighty  Power,' which ^could  take  up  this 
torreot  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  had  fash- 
ioned every  drop  which  formed  this  commingled 
mass,  and  smoothed  every  glittering  orb  which 
poured  itself  along  without  jostling  its  neighbor, 
and  painted  every  beautiful  beam  of  glory  re- 
flected from  this  mighty  aggregate  of  jewels ; 
asd  soon  I  gathered  strange  ideas  of  the  dura- 
tion of  its  flood,  and  my  bosom  swelled  more 
and  more  with  convictions,  too  vast  for  utter- 
ance, of  God's  eternity,  of  which  I  here  saw  an 
humble  emblem. 

"  Not  at  all  unlike  have  been  my  impressions 
of  London  ;  they  have  grown  larger  arid  larger 
every  day  and  hour.  I  had  been  absent  from 
it  four  months,  and  I  came  back  with  new 
wonder  at  its  extent.  I  have  just  returned  to 
it  again,  ailer  a  fortnight's  absence,  and  it 
seemed  to  me,  on  my  way  to  my  lodgings,  as 
if  the -population  had  quadruplecf  in  that  time. 
Here  are  two  millions  of  human  beings — ^to  say 
nothing  of  other  living  things— crowded  into 
one  place,  from  one  extremity  of*  which  to  the 
other  a  man  may  ride  in  two  hours.  Go 
through  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  at  noon- 


day, and  Threadneedle  Street  and  Bishopsgate 
Street,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  uninterrupted 
interlockage  of  carriages  and  vehicles  of  every 
description,  and  the  sidewalks  are  thronged  with 
people  as  if  they  had  just  rushed*  out  of  some 
crowded  assembly.  Mount  the  top  of  an  om- 
nibus, and  look'down  the  whole  length  of  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand,  and  nothing  can  bear 
any  likeness  to  the  view  but  the  breaking  up  of 
One  of  our  grejit  rivers  in  the  spring  by  some 
sudden  flood,  when  the  ice  comes  down  in  fear- 
ful and  tumbling  masses,  bringing  with  it  trees 
and  uprooted  stumps,  and  logs,  and  boards,  and 
broken  fences,  ana  remnants  of  cottages,  here 
moving  in  a  swift  torrent,  there  circling  in 
some  rapid  eddy,  and  presenting  only  a  picture 
of  indescribable  confusion,  and  yet  all  hasten- 
ing on  with  a  steady  and  certain  progress  to 
their  destination,  save  Only,  that  in  the  streets 
of  London*  there  are  counter-streams,  passing 
each  other  without  obstruction  and  without  in- 
terference. 

"Then  again  the  vastness  of  London.  Go 
into  what  quarter  you  wHI,  and  you  will  find 
something,  some  place,  some  square  you  have 
.  not  seen  before.  Turn  into  any  by -passage, 
court-yard,  close,  or  wynd,  where  scarcely  a 
wheelbarrow  can  be  driven,  and  you  will  find 
everyplace  occupied,  from  the  cellar  to  the 
attic.  The  aubterranean  apartments  of  the 
houses  are'  as  much  tenanted  as  the  celestial ; 
and  you  may  literally  find  many. a  humble 
tailor  and  Cobbler  occupying  portions  of  cellar- 
doorways  or, halves  of  shop  windows,  where 
the  cobbler  cannot  stand  erect,  and  where  the 
tailor,  if  he  did  not  sit  cross-legged,  could  not 
sit  at  all.  The  squares,  the  streets,  the  rows 
and  blocks  of  buildings,  the  terraces,  the  cres- 
cents, the  public  edifices,  the  monuments,  the 
private  palaces,  above  all,  the  parks  and  plea- 
sure-grounds, are  numerous  and  extensive  be- 
yond description.  I  thought  I  had  seen  all  the 
markets  some  time  ago ;  to-day  I  stumbled 
upon  one  covering  several  acres,  of  which  I 
had  never  heard,  filled  with  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  meats.  One's  astonishment  is  in- 
creased, when  yon  observe  the  perfect  order 
prevailing  in  this  vast  muhitude.  By  day  or 
night,  you  may  Walk  as  securely  in  most  of 
the  streets  of  London  as  in  your  own  yard.  I 
have  strolled  into  all'  parts  of  the  city — into  the 
most  public  and  the  most  profligate — and  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  quarrel ;  and  f  have  seen  car- 
riages, again  and  again,  by  hundreds,  passing 
eadi  other  in  the  narrowest  passages,  and 
oftentimes  hindered  when  they  were  evidently 
most  impatient  to  get  on,  and  yet  I  have  seen 
no  passion  displayed,  and  heard  no  harsh  lan- 
guage uttered ;  but  I  have  heard  more  profane 
swearing  in  one  hour  among  the  boatmen  on 
the  New  York  Canal,  than  I  have  heard  during 
my  seven  months'  residence  in  f/ngland. 

'*  A  man  here  believes  what  he  pleases ;  says 
what  he  has  to  say ;  does  what  he  chooses  to 
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do ;  and  has  all  the  liberty,  withont  censure, 
without  surveillance,  which  a  rational  man  can 
desire,  provided  he  keeps  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  police.  Here  nobody  is  of  any  importance  ; 
and  the  proudest  man  only  floats  upoQ  society 
like  a  cork  upon  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  sure  to 
be  hurried  along ;  sure,  presently»to  go  over, 
and  as  sure  not  to  be  thought  of  or  cared  for 
after  he  has  gone  over.  £very  roan  is  for  him- 
self, and  if  he  does  not  take  care  of  himself, 
th^re  is  nobody  will  take  care  of  him.  U  is 
not  that  persons  here  are  mord  selfish  than 
others ;  but,  really,  no  one  has  any  time  to' 
spend  upon  the  affairs  of  •  other  men.  In  the 
busy  season  the  streets  of  London  present  a 
sort  of  Waterloo  rout — *save  himself  who 
can  J — saunter,  and  you^U  be  run  down  ;  f|ill 
down,  and  you'll  be  run  over.  Sometimes  I 
have  thought  that  a  man  might  walk  from  the) 
Exchange  to  Charing  Cross,  two  roiles,.thrbugh 
the  busiest  and  most  crowded  part  of  London, 
and  at  the  busiest  time  of  day,  with  nothing 
else  on  than  Adam's  cast-ofT  paradisaical  suit, 
and  he  would  not  be  noticed  farther  than  that 
sogie  hasty  passenger  might  ycnture  to  remark, 
en  passant,  *  that  is  a  queer  fellow ;  what  tailor 
made  his  dress  V  So,  too,  the  Queen  might 
die  to-morrow;  her  body  would  not  be  cold 
before  her,  successor  must  be  found;, and  a 
few  tolling  bells,  a  few  mufBed  drnfns,  knd  a 
few  glittering  swords  and  nodding  plumes,  and 
the  world  would  go  on  precisely  as  it  was  go- 
ing before.  This  is  a  humiliating  but  an  in- 
structive lesson,  and  «  most  wholesoipe  extin- 
guisher of  all  pride,  if  pride  in  man  can 'be 
extinguished  unless  the  candle  of  Hfe  be  snuffe() 
out  at  the  same  time.  What  comes  of  all  this  1 
What  composes  this  mighty,  moving  ma^  ? 
Many  aching  limbs ;  many  heated  and  burning 
brains ;  many  agonized  hearts ;  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  luxury  as 
brilliant  as  gold  and  silver  and  diamonds,  and 
hvman  art  and  labor  can  make  it ;  indulgence 
without  restraint;  destitution  complete;  pov- 
erty extreme  ;  wretchedness,  vice,  and  suffer- 
ing, unmitigated,  and  absolutely  hopeless. 
What  a  picture  of  life !  Who  can  unravel 
this  web  and  draw  the  threads  straight?  VVbat 
shall  settle  this  turbid  cauldron,  and  cause  the 
waters  to  become  clear  ?  Alas !  no  human 
power  or  sagacity  can  even  approach  the  task ; 
and  man,  standing  upon  the  shore  of  (he  tnighty 
ocean,  may  think  as  well  to  assuage  its  tem- 
pests by  his  breath,  and  stay  its  rising 'tides  at 
his  command,  and  smooth  its  broken  surface 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand*  Yet  what  is  to 
come  of  this  great  city  7  It  is  growing  at  this 
very  hour  much  faster  than  ever.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  houses  are  in  the  process  of 
erection,  and  thousands  and  thousands  are  be- 
ing born  to  fill  them.  Rome  had  her  six  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants ;  London  has  as  yet  but 
two.  What  is  to  prevent  her  hdving  twenty, 
unless,  as  it  was  the  last  feather  that  broke  the 


camel's  back,  so,  presently,  it  would  seem,  that 
sbie  must  be  crushed  by  her  own  waight." 

Mr.  Colman  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  th^  admiration  excited  at  a  block  of  ice 
exhibited  at  a  shop  in  London,  which 
many  of  the  passers  by  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  go  in  and  examine;  that  by 
the  test  of  touch  they  might,  satisfy  them- 
selves it  yras  not  glass ; — ^looMng  upon  it 
as  a  standing  miracle,  neyer  meltmg,  but  al- 
ways there,  and  entirely  unsuspicious  that 
the  cunning  Connecticut  y  ankee,  who  exhib- 
ited it,  coijld  take  a  fresh  piece  from  his 
refrigerator  every  morning.  Mr.  Colman 
overhears  oiie  wise  head  gravely  informing 
another,  that  the  ice  was  imported  from 
tiie  West  Indies  1 

Our  Author  enters  sufficiently  into  the 
excitements  of  London  life  to  get  a  pretty 
clear  understanding  of  its  clubs,  societies, 
places  of  amusement,  meetings,  schools, 
hospitals,  <&c.  &c  He  describes  particular- 
ly "  the  Blue"  Coat  School  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, where  he  attended  one  of  the  public 
Lent  suppers,  and  saw  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  boys,  consistiog  of  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  sons,  as  well  as  charity 
scholars,  taking  their  frugal  meal,  of 
bread  and  butter,  *'  witih  a  drink  of  beer 
from  a  wooden  piggin,  and  nothing  more 
and  nothing  else."  They  are  said  to  dine 
on  mutton  five  days  out  of  seven,  which 
our  author,  with  professional  acuteness, 
co;isiders  advantageous  to  sheep-raising, 
but  is  doubtful  regard  mg  its  tendency  to 
make  "  mutton-heads."  "  The  board  and 
education  crfthe  boys,"  he  says,  "  is  wholly 
gratuitous.  Why  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  men  of  wealth  'should  be  found  in  an 
establishment  purely  charitable  is  a  ques- 
tion"— ^not  easily  -solved.     .   , 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  is  the 
meeting,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  of  the  char- 
ity children,  amounting  in  number  to 
nearly  ten  thousfind,  dressed  in  different 
uniforms  according  to  the  t^chopl  to  which 
they  belonged.    . 

"  During  the  service  I  went  intQ  the  whis- 
pering gallery,  -which  is  a^  the  bottom  of  the 
dome,  extending  all  round  it,  and  directly  over 
their  heads,  about  two  hundred  feet  from  them. 
We  could  hefiT  theni  distinctly,  and  saw  them 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  They  resembled  a 
beautiful  bed  of  variegated  flowers,  and  indeed 
it  seems  to  me  nothing  on  this  earth  ever 
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appeared  oDe  half  so  beautiful.  I  was  greatly 
excited,  wd  was  half  tempted,  in  a  state  of 
delirium,  to  throw  myselt  over  the  railing. 
After  the  service,  the  school^  went  out  in  dif- 
ferent processions  and  directions,  it  requiring  a 
long  time  to  clear  the  chapel ;  and  I  went  up 
to  the  cupola  of  the  church,  from  which  we 
could  see  them  winding  off  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  threading  tiie  different  streets  like  so 
many  beautiful  ribands." 

Mr.  Colman  attends  the  sessions  at  Old 
Bailey,  and  takes  Lis  seat  on  the  benoh 
of  justice, .  where  he  sees  hundreds  of 
prisoners  arraigned,  tried,  and  sentenced, 
*'  with  as  much  sang  froid,".on  the  part 
of  the  judge,  "  as  a  butcher  in  Cincinnati 
would  get  into  his  pen  of  swiqe  and  knock 
down  hia  victims  by  tlie  dozen."  This 
judge,  whose  sole- dignity  must  surely 
have  lain  in  either  his  title  or  bis  wig,  is 
represented  as  following  u^  his  heart- 
rending sentence  upon  some  wretched 
boy,  or  poor,  miserable,  affrighted  woman, 
with  jokes  and  laugbten  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  stronger  comment  upon  the 
extreme  moral  and  physical  d^radation 
of  the  lower  •classes  in  London,  than  the 
hid  of  its  being  reported  as  a  common 
case  that^  parents  entrap  their  children  to 
crime,  in  order  to  thl-ow  them  upon  th^ 
state,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  cost 
and  care  of  their  bringing- up. 

Among  thd  various  objects  of  interest 
which  have  attracted  his  attention,  our 
author  does  Jiot  omit  the  Queen,  whom  he 
describea  as  ''a  very  small  person,  not 
very  handsome,  but  pleasing,  with  a  bright- 
blue  eye,  and  dressed  quite  modestly,'' 
and  oi  whon^  one  might  say,  meetii^  h^r 
without  recc^nition,  "  there  is  a  pr/stty, 
genteel,  little  woman.*'  With  her  Majes- 
ty, at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  he 
seems,  however,  miich  more  deeply  im- 
pressed. .  He.  is  not  willing  to  speak  of 
this  great  assemblage  of  the  princes,  peers, 
and  peeresses,  and  great  officers  of  state,  in 
the  light  and  trivial  tonewhioh  is  assumed 
by  many.  This  same  pretty,  genteel- 
looking  little  woman,  rises  into  the  most 
dignified  importance,  when  he  considers 
her  as  holding  the  sovereignty  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings,  and  her  power  extending  into  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  globe.  This  little 
lady,  embodying  in  her  own  person  "  a 
domtnioQ  perhaps    more    extensive  and 


brilliant  than  was  ever  swayed  before  by 
human  hands,"  with  grave  judges,  peecs 
and  nobles  kneeling  before  her  in  token  of 
obedience,  becomes  lifted  at  once  into  the 
"  personification  of  political  grandeur  and 
power.'* 

'  One  smiles  at  the  freshness  with  which 
our  open-heart^  countryman  marvels  at 
the  manners  of  English  high  life.  Again 
and  again  he  returns  to  toe  theme,  and 
never  tires  of  expressing  his  admiration. 

Prepared  to  meet  with  English  coldness 
and  haiit^ur,  h^  is  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  a  poHteneiss  accessible  and  cpm- 
municative,  and  is  particularly  impressed 
by  the  universal  attention  to  good  man- 
ners ;  he  remarks  that  good  manners  are 
not  put  on  by  ladies  for  the  occasion,  but 
grow  up  with  them  as  matters  of  course, 
and  adds  that  even  in  the  freest  convert 
sation  in  parties  of  gentlemen  he  has 
never  heard  an  obscene  story  or  indecent 
allusion ;  fior  even  a  double  entendre. 
He  is  fond  of  eilumei^ting  petty,  yet  not 
uninteresting  details,  and  naively  informs 
US  that  introductions  to  the  company  are 
not  usual  unless  the  party  is  small ;  but 
that  it  i^  n<lt  improper  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  your  neighbors.  He  com- 
ments admiringly  upon.dinner  services  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  cups  and  saucers  of 
Sevres  china^  every  one  differing  in  pattern 
from  another ;  *'  that  is"  he  explains,  "  one 
cup  and  saucer  was  different  from  another 
cup  and  saucer."  He  remarks  that  a 
gentleman  is  expected  to  sit  next  the  lady 
he  hands  in  to  dinner ;  and  that,  at  the 
tables  of  the  nobility,  cigars  and  pipes  are 
not  presented  ;  that  invitations  to  parties 
specify  in  general  half-past  eight  to  nine, 
but  that  half-past  nine  to  ten  is  the  hour 
to  go ;  and  that  the  dresses  of  the  ladies 
are  often  almost  wholly  of  silk.  Dr.  Prim- 
rose himself  oould  not  have  related  these 
facts  with  a  graver  simplicity. 

^Many  a  man,  nevertheless,  far  more 
habitually  observant  of  the  forms  of  eti- 
quette, better  conversant  with  luxury  and 
elegance,  and  withal  less  incautious  of 
betraying  his.  inexperience,  might  be  sur- 
prised into  expressions  of  admiration  at 
the  almost  eastern  magnificence  and  sump- 
tuous style  in  the  palaces  to  which  Mr. 
Colman  had  the  fortunate  admittance. 

His  first  visit  at  the  house  of  a  noble- 
man is  at  Althorpe,  where  he  goes   by 
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invitation  of  Lord  Spencftr,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  cattle-show  in  its 
neighborhood.  This  noble  place,  consist- 
ing of  ten  thousand  acres,  **  all  lying  to- 
gether in  woods,  tneadows,  pasture,  gar- 
dens and  parks,"  is  described  at  length. 
The  size  of  the  mansion  triay  be  inferred 
from  its  furnishing  sleeping-rooms  for 
seventy  guests,  a  gallery  of  pictures  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  a  library 
covering  the  sides  of  .eight  large  rooms 
and  .haUs,  and  comprising  more  than  fifty 
thousand  volumes.  This  is  the  well-known 
great  "  Spencei*  library,"  made  immortal 
by  its  catalogue  through,  the  laborious 
compilations  of  the  indefatigable  biblio- 
grapher, Dibden,  who  passed  nine  years 
turning  over  its  volumes, .  imbedded  in  its 
classical  tomes )  eitracting  line  by  line 
from  their  contents,'  and,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  "  counting  lines,  leaves,  and 
signatures  with  scrupulous  exactness — 
comparing  whole  phalanxes  Qf  bibliogra- 
phical writersr^-detecting'  errors,  con- 
firming fidelity,  expanding  what  was 
meagre,  and  compressing  what  wiks  un- 
necessarily ^diflFuse."  If  our  author  had 
the  slightest  taste  for  bibliophilisto,'8uch 
a  private  library  as  this,  equal  in  size  to 
our  largest  public  collections,  might  well 
have  astonished  and  delighted  him.  The 
very  stables  at  AUhorpe  are  described  as 
being  elegant  and  neat  even  as  a  private 
dwelling,  and  the  greenhouse,  conserva- 
tories, dairv-hoiise,  and  farm-houses — the 
hundreds  of  steep  and  cattle  grazing  round 
the  house  an^d  park,  'were  oojects,  of  all 
others,  to  arouse  the^ interest  of  our  tra- 
veller. 

"While  at  Lord  Spencers  he  was  in- 
vited to  Goodwood  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, to  see  his  farms  and  farmers,  and 
attend  a  sheep-shearing.  The  "  home 
farm,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  Duke,  is  said 
to  consist  of  23,000  acres,  and  thc  whole' 
estate  to  comprise  40,000.  This  wealthy 
nobleman  is  the  owner  of  various  other 
farms ;  and  of  Gordon  Castle,  an  estate 
of  800,000  acres  in  Scotland.  At  Good- 
wood our  author  fairiy  gives  up  all  attempt 
at  description,  and  declares  it  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty  he  has  witnessea-*-of 
the  pictures,  statues,  and  rooms  hun^  with 
tapestry  of.  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship ;  of  the  parks  through  which  he  rides 


•*  miles  and  miles,"  and  especially  of  an 
enclosed  aviary  of  six  acres,  containing 
for  the  feathered  gentry  conveniences  so 
appropriate  and  elegant,  and  niaking  with 
its  grottoes,  groves,  parrots,  canaries,  gold 
and  silver  fish,  peacocks,  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver pheasants,  so  delightful  and  romantic 
a  scene,  that  ho  imagines  himself,  as  well 
he  might,  to  be  in  fairy -land,  and  is  half 
incHned,  he  says,  should  there  be  a  vacan- 
cy, "  to  apply  for  the  office  of  keeper." 

•  The  .dinner  at  Goodwood  was  given  in 
the  tennis-court;  and  here  Mr.  Colman 
takes  occasion  to  repeat  &  toast  given  by 
a  gentleman  •  present,  in  reference  to  a 
party  of  ladies  who  had  assembled  to  bear 
the  speeches,  behind  a  wooden  grating 
which  separated  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. •  The  toast  was,  "  The  hens  in  the 
Coop/*  "  and  was  received  with  no  little 
cheering." 

Next  comes  Chatsworth,  the  far-famed 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  exceed- 
ing all  dthers  for  its  splendor  within  and 
its  beauty  without.  This  well-known  show- 
place,  it  has  been  stated  in  c^  petition  to 
Parliament,  is  visited  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  by  not  less  than  80,000  persons. 
The'  puke  is  represented  •  as  living  in  a 
style  of  splendor  quite  in  accordance  with 
his  princely  income  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  per  annum.  Four- 
teen hundred  deer  and  four  hundred  head 
of  cattle  stock  the  open  park  around  the 
house.  Tlie  kitchen  garden,  with  its 
perfect  and  abundant  produce,  covers 
twelve  acres ;  the  conservatory,  covered 
by  seventy-six  thousand  square  feet  of 
glass,  contains  a  phvssage  large  enough 
for  a  carriage  to  drive  through  ;  there  is 
an  aquarium,  an  arboretum  of  many 
acres,  thousands  of  rare  and  beautiful 
plants*  and  fountains,  one  of  which,  "con- 
sidered the  highest  jet  d'eauin  the  world," 
.  throws  water  276  feet.  An  agriculturist 
and  man  of  taste  like  Mr.  Colman  might 
well  have  revelled-  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  scenes. 

I  After  describing  the  interior  of  this 
splendid  establishment,  we  have  thrown 
in  a  little  sketch  of  Haddon  Hall  in*  ruins, 
presenting  a  strong  contrast,  moral  as  *we]l 
as  artlstical. 

"  I  went  after  this  to  see  Haddon  Hall,  an 
ancient  castle,  once  thc  seat  of  elegance  and 
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luiury,  of  revelry  and  banqueting,  now  in  ru- 
ins, its  halls  empty,  ita  tapeetry  defaced  and 
hanginff  in  shreds,  ita  turrets  overhung  with 
ivy,  its  paved  courts  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  all  its  magnificence  and  glory  departed,  a 
most  striking  contrast  to  the  other  scene.  So 
human  pride  rises  and  sets,  and  the  fashion 
of  the  world  passes  away." 

At  each  new  exhibition  our  author's 
wonder  seems  to  increase,  still  finding 
somethiog  mpre  remarkable  than  all  that 
had  preceded.  "  I  have  seen  nothing  In 
England  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence," 
is  his  exclamation  on  vi^ting  Blenheim, 
the  celebrated  show-place,  built-  by  the 
nation  as  a  present  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Beneath  this  noble  pile, 
conceived  by  the  genius  of  Vanbrugh,  lie 
the  remains  of  the  great  warrior,  in  whose 
honor  it  was  erected.  It  stands,  a  monu- 
ment of  a  nation's  gratitude,  and  jt  is  for- 
gotten how  many  attempts  were  made,  by 
delay  of  payments  Jronj  the  treasury,  to 
throw  the  cost  of  completing,  it  upon  the 
hero's  own  hands. 

Welbeck  AW)ey,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  is  minutely  defecrib^.  He 
supposed  that  he  had  seen  several  times 
before  the  summit  of  luxurious  and  elegant 
living,' but  this  again  went,  beyond  all  the 
rest.  He  is  astonished  at  the  method  and 
quiet  order  prevailing  in  so  large  an  es- 
tablishment, and  understands  not  how  it 
is  that  where  there  are  sp  many  parts, 
wheel  within  wheel,,  and-  one  spring  de- 
pending for  its  tension  and  its  movements 
upon  another,  there  should  not  be  the 
slightest  jarring  or  creaking.  ''Al- 
though," he  says,  "  there  were  not  less 
than  one  hundfed  house  servants,  yet 
from  any  noise,  either  by  night  or  day,  it 
would  not  be  supposed  ^here  wa3  one 
within  a  mile."  At  another  house  he 
speaks  of  ringing  in  his  own  room  for  a 
servant,  who  always  appears  as  instanta- 
neously as  If  he  had  been  concealed  in  the 
wainseoat.  Such  readiness  might  have 
reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the  Yankee 
"  help"  who,  after  being  rung  for  repeat- 
edly, called  up  fron^  the  bottom  of  the 
stairB>  "The  more  you -ring  the  more  I 
tha'nt  come." 

Mr.  Colman  remarks  that^  English  ser- 
vants generally  are  proverbially  clean, 
and,  in  their  dress,  gentlemen  and  ladies  ; 
distinguished)  the  women  especially,  for 


good  looks  and  good  manners ;  and  quite 
as  tenacious  and  observant  of  their  rank 
as  their  superiors.  "At  Welbeck,"  he 
says,  "there  were  six  of  us  at  dinner 
daily,  and  eleven  servants,  most  of  them 
in  livery ;  the  Welbeck  livery  consists  of 
light-yellow  shorts  and  waistcoat,  with 
.white  stockings  and  pumps,  a  long  blue 
coat  trimmed  with  silver  lace  and  buttons, 
and  silver  epaulets  and  white  cravats.  If 
you  meet  the  feinale  servants  of  the  upper 
dass,  you  must  take  care .  not  to  mistake 
them  for  the  ladies  of  the  house,  as  there 
is  little  to  .distinguish  them  in  point  of 
elegance  of  dressJ' ,  The  latter  part  of 
this  ren^ark  is,  perhaps,  as  applicable  here 
as  in  England,  but  our  own  countrywo- 
men .dre  not  so  individualized  with  their 
outward  atth-e,.as  to  render  caution  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  separating,  even  at  a 
glance,  the  lady  from  the  servant. 
,  Sir  .Charles  Morgan's  house  at  Tredegar 
is  an  enormous  pile,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  square,  standing  in  a  park  of 
thirteen  hundred  acres.  Sir  Charles  is 
designated  aS  the  largest- farmer  in  Wales ; 
he  has  five  hundred  tenants  on  }iis  diflfer- 
erit  farms,  and  displays^  to  the  edification 
of  his  guest,  his  slaughter-house, '  dry- 
meat  house,  beer  and  wine  cellars,  and  his 
herds  of  deer,  <fec.  "  One  hundred  and 
eleven  servants  were  dined  daily  in  the 
servant's  hall,  with  larg6  additions  when 
there  were  visitors  ;  .a  lady  seldom  going 
without  her  maid,  or  a  gentleman  without 
his  valet,  coachman  and  postillion.  When 
an  invited  guest,  wl^o  was  coming  to  Tre- 
degar with  his  family,  sent  .word  he  must 
bring  eight  horses,  Sir  Charles  ,wrote  him 
to  bring  as  many  as  he  pleased.  .  Such 
things  show  at  oqce  the  ,opulence  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  host. 

Our  author*s  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is 
gratified  by  an  exhibition  of  the  battue. 
This  sport,  in  which  the  game  being  beat 
from  covert  by  the  servants,  their  masters 
have  only  to  await  their  appearance  to 
shoot  them  down,  he  thinks  admits  but  of 
one  improvement,  which  would  be  to  have 
an  arm-chair  placed  in  the  poultry-yard, 
and  the  hens  and  chickens  tied  by  the 
legs,  and  shot  at  leisure.  , 

Woburtt  Abbey,  'f  the  place  of  all  oth- 
ers best  worth  visiting,"  contains  20,000 
acres  in  one  body,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  next  to  the  Duke  of 
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Portland  the  largest   improver  in  Eng- 
land. 

This  extensive  agriculturist  is  said  to 
pay  more  than  400  laborers  weekly, 
through  the  year,  and  in  his  home  park, 
■which,  to  be  sure,  is  thirteen  miles  in  cir- ' 
cumference,  he  has  laid  pipe  draina  for 
several  years  past,  to  the  extent .  of  fifty 
miles  each  year,  and^  upon  his  other  es- 
tates he  makes  about  two  hundred  miles 
of  drains  every  year — drains  dug  three 
feet  deep,  and  .laid  with  pipe  tiles.  In 
this  house  they  make  up.  one  hundred 
beds  constantly  for  the  regular  family. 

"  The  house  is  very  large,  consisting  of  four 
sides,  three  stones  high  on  three  sides,  and 
two  stories  on  the  otner»  pach  of •  the  sides, 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  long,  enclosing  ^ 
court-yard  of  great  extent,  and  having  three 
long  galleries,  the  length'  of  the  whole  sides, 
full  of  pictures  and  works  of  art.  At  the  din- 
ner bell,  I  found  the  usher  of  the  hall,  with  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  black,  with  black  shorts  and  knee-buckles, 
silk  stockings  and  shoe-buckles,  waiting  in 
the  entry,  to  show  me  into  the  drawinwoom, 
where  the  Duke  met  me,  and  where  I  found  a 
very  large  party  of  elesantks,  sAt  half-past, 
seven,  we  went  into  dinner.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  so  splendid.  The  service  was 
all  of  g[old  and  silver,  except  t^e  dessert  plates, 
which  were  of  Sevres  porcelain,  aijd  presented 
to  one  of  the  former  Dukes  by  Louis  the  Fif-' 
teenth.  1  observed  many  large,  massive  pieces 
of  gold  plate  in  the  centre  of  the^ble,  and  a 
silver  waiter  or  tray,  to  support  theni,  more 
than  eight  feet  long  and  nearly  two  wide. 
There  were  two  large  gold  tureens,  one  at 
each  end.  of  the  table.  Besides  the  gold  ser- 
vice on  the  table,  there  were,  among  other 
plate,  two  large  gold  waiters  on  the  side-board, 
presented  to  the  former  Duke,  asi  agricultuitll 
premiums.  The  arms  of  the  family  are  a 
deer ;  and  there  were  four  salts  in  my  sight, 
being  a  deer,  about  five  incites  high,  of  Silver, 
with  antlers,  and  two  panniers  slung^  over  his 
back,  one  containing  coarse,  and  the  other  fine 
salt.  The  servants,  in  livery  and  out  of  live- 
ry, were  numerous,  and  the  dinner,  o(  course, 
comprising  every  possible  delicacy  and  luxury 
in  meats,  wines,  fruits,  &.C.,  &c.  The  evening 
was  passed  in  the  drawing-room,  some  of  the 
party  at  c^rds,  some  at  billiards,  some  reading 
the  papers,  some  at  work»  until  eleven  o^clock, 
when  the  party  take  their  wine  and  water,  or 
seltzer,  or  soda  water,  and  their  candles,  and 
retire.'  The  dress  of  the  ladies  Was  more 
splendid  than  I  can  describe,  and  the  jewels 
and  diamonds  on  the  head,  and  neck,  and 
wrists,  and  fingers,  as  brilliant  as  tbei):  own 
bright  eyes.    At  ten,  we  met  for  breakfast, 


Mm  ceremonies  and  every  one  oidered  what  he 
wanted. 

'*  At  one  elegant  mansion,  in  which  I  stayed 
several  days,  each  guest,  at  breakfast,  was  fur- 
nished with  his  own  silver  urn,  with  boiling 
water,  and  a  spirit  lamp  under  it,  with  his  own 
silver  coffee-pot,  if  he  preferred  coffee ;  or,  if 
tea,  with  a  separate  tea-caddy^  with  two  kinds 
of  tea,  a  separate  tea-pot,  cream-pot,  and  sugar- 
bowl,  all  of  silver ;  bis  cup,  saucer,  and  plate, 
of.  course — making  a  complete  and  most  ele- 
gant establishment  for  this  purpose.  At  break- 
fast the  arrangements^  were  made  for  the  day. 
The  first  day  the  rain  was  considerable,  and 
the  Duchess  undertook  to  show  us  the  house. 
It  is  full  of  evervthing  magnificent  in  the  way 
of  pictures,  and  works  of  art,  and  furniture, 
and  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Queen 
and  Prince,  on  their  Visit  here,  were  extremely 
splendid*  The  library  contained  twenty-one 
thousand  volumes.  The  gdlery  for  statuary, 
which  is  a  separate  building,  was  full  of  works 
of  art  of  the  chief  masters,  which  almost  com- 
pelled my  adoration.  The  original  group  of 
"  The  Three  Graces,"  in  marble,  by  Canova 
himself,  is  here,  and  1^  jsurpassingly  beautiful. 
Then  I  Was 'shown  the  theatre,  for  private 
theatricals ;  the  aviary,  full  of  birds  and  three 
black  swans )  the  grassarium,  where  grasses 
alone  are  cultivated  for  experiment ;  the  Chi- 
nese dairy,  full  of  everything  exquisite ;  the 
heathery,  cpntaining  heaths  only;  the  house  for 
tropical  plants ;  the  pinetum.  for  pines  only ; 
the  lakes  ;  the  sbrublseries ;  the  statues  in  the 
open  grounds  ;  the  kitchen'  and  fruit  garden,  a 
wondef  in  itseif;  the  Temple  of  Liberty,  con- 
taining the  busts  and  statues*  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  friends  of  the  Duke's  fa- 
ther ;  then  the  hordes  and  stables,  which  were, 
in  fa6t,  almost  palaces  in  their  way ;  then  the 
saddle-room,  where  there  were  certain^  fifty 
saddles,  all  in  order  for  use }  then  the  caniaee- 
house,  where  were  twenty-seven  four-wheeled 
carriages ;  then  the  tennis-coprt ;  then  the 
riding-school.  The  women,  too,  in  this  place, 
at  the  different  lodges,  who  opened  and  shut 
the  gates  of  the  paik,  were  in  livery,  being 
dressed  in  bright  scarlet  gowns,  with  white 
caps  and  aprons,  presenting  a  gay  and  pleasing 
costume."  , 

This  IS  splendor  quite  'sufficient  to  stir 
the  nerves  of  our  simple  reptiblican,  and 
gives,  perhaps,  s^  fair  sample  of  the  style 
of  living  among  the  higher  nobility.  .  Mr. 
Colman  adds  however,  recoUectively,  that 
some  of  the  arrangements  at  Wobum  Ab- 
bey are  not  universal ;  such  as  a&  usher 
of  the  haU,  and  groom  of  the  chambers ; 
the  elegance  of  the  housekeeper's  room, 
equal  m  its  formture  to  that '  of  most 
drawing-rooms ;  a  professional    musician 
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employed  every  evening  for  the  piano, 
and  the  Duchess's  page .  constantly  in  at- 
teadance  on  her,  dressed  in  gre^h  and 
gold  lace,  and  epaulets,  wi^h  a  sword  by 
his  side. 

That  Mr.  Colman  does  not  forget  the 
object  of  his  mission,  imder  the  excite- 
ment of  theise  splendid  entertainments,  is 
manifest  from  the  zest  vit]i  which  he 
describes  the  results  of  his.  agricultural 
observations,  fully  testifying  that  he  is  re- 
freshed, not  jBnervated,  by  the  fascination 
of  high  life,  and  ready  on  the  spur  of  oc- 
casion, "  T6  scorn  delights  and  live  labori-  ' 
ous  days,"  and  eager  for  **  fresh  .fields 
and  pastures  new."  '  ^ 

At  the  farms  and  agricultural  sh<>ws> 
Mr.  Colman  finds  exercise  for  his  organ  of . 
wonder.  Lord  Yarborough's  60^^000 
acres  of  plantation  and  600  tenants-*- 
eighteen  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  raised 
in  one  year  by  one  man — ^stacks  of  grain 
containing  800  bushels,  and  barley  stacks, 
one,  fifty -four  yards  long,  and  others, 
forty-eight  in  height,  with  width  propoi^' 
tional.  "This,"  cries  our  agriculturist, 
"is  fanning  vith  a  witness."  He  repre- 
sents the  farmers'  wives  and  daugh-, 
ters,  as  well  as  the  noblesse,  at  the  fairs 
and  shows,  as  not  only  taking  interest  in 
all  these  matters,  but  actually  inspecting 
the  implements  and  the  cattle ;  and  show- 
ing the  remarlrable  points  of  the  animals 
like  experienced  breeders  of  livQ  stock. 
"  Some  of  them  are  really  such,  and  also 
c<nnpetitors  for  the  premium."  ^any  la- 
dies of  the  highest  rank,  he  says,  take  a 
deep  interest  both  in  agriculture  and  poli- 
tics; and  one  lady  of  rank  is  represented 
to  have  introduced  him  in  person  to  the 
farm  offices  on  her  husband's  estate ;  the 
stables,  cow-houses,  pig-sties  and  barn- 
yards, explaining  all  the  modes  of  man- 
agement with  the  most  perfect '  imder- 
standing.  At  Ayre,  in  '  Scotland,  Mr. 
Colman  was  shown  soine'  of  the  best 
farming  he  had.^  ever  seen.  At  Falkirk 
Tryst,  the  largest  nuirket  in  the  world,  he 
reports  having  seen  "between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand  sheep,  and  froin  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  with 
horses  innumerable."  The  farmers  gen- 
erally are  represented  as  extremely  rich 
and  intelligent* 

Mr.  Colman  defends  the  custom,    so 
widely  censored,  pi  exacting  fees  for  visit-  \ 


ing  "show-places"  as  they  are  termed, 
the  seats  of  the  nobility^  He  never  feels 
that  he  has  purchased  dearly  the  benefit 
and  pleasure  he  receives,  and  is  altogether 
too  good-humored  to  quarrel  with  anything 
short  of  immorality.  He  has  a  nice  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  and  discerns  it  not  only 
in  the  objects  connected  with  his  mission, 
— in  fields,  dairies*  and  cattle — but  also, 
with  considerable  gusto,  in  such  animal 
specimens  as  are  the  more  refined  and 
delicate  product  of.  nature's  handiwork. 
English  women,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and 
Frencli  ;  their  characters,  manners  and 
costumes,  are  observed  with  a  discriminat- 
ing eye.  .  Accustomed  to-  the  keen,  quiet 
humor,  so  common  to  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica, he  remarks  that  "iun"  is  a  rare  qual- 
ity among  those  of  England,  The  English 
ladies  impress  him  agreeably. 

**  I  do  not  think  they  are  better  informed  than 
the  same  class  of  people  among  ourselves,  but 
if  t  may  use  an  Hibemianism,  which  I  think 
you  will  understand,  they  seem  to  me  much 
more  manly^  than  most  of  our  Women,  and  far 
more  independent.  They  have  qqite  as  much 
delicacy  and  modesty,  but  no  afiectation  Or 
fastidiousness." 

He  finds  a  surpassing  elegance,  though 
not  always  the  best  taste,  in  the  style  of 
dress  of  ladies  in '  the  higher  classes,  but 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  middle 
classes,  with  many  exceptions, Appears  to 
him  much  inferior  to  burs.  "  I  am  free  to 
say  that  my  respect  for  the  English  ladies 
has  been  constantly  increasing ;  they  seem 
to  be  well  educated,  with  great  self-respect, 
without  any  painful  reserve."  Ho  gives, 
by  the  way,  a  little  aneqdote,  showing  how 
a  slight  trait  of  selfishness,  insinuating  it- 
self like  disunion  among  the  'graces,  can 
put  the  manners  of  a  court  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  less  studied  etiquettes  and  ele- 
gancies of  a  republic.  The  Queen  is  de- 
scribed reading  her  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  ''*  The  House,  excepting  the 
seats  occupied  by  the  >peers,  was  filled 
with  ladies  of  rank  and  distinction."  He 
goes  on  to  describe  the  dress  and  appear- 
ance of  the  Queen  and  her  attendants,  the 
splendid  array  of  crown  and  coronets,  jew- 
els and  diamonds,  and  the  formulas  of  of* 
fice  and  etiquette.  Some  of  the  peeresses 
and  ladies  in  front  of  the  bar  stood  upon 
benches^  so  as  to  interrupt  the  view  of  the 
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gentlemen  behind,  who  accordingly  took 
the  liberty  of  forwarding, a  piece  of  paper 
to  them,  on  which  they  had  written,  not 
in  the  most  complimentary  style,  "  Ladies, 
you  are  not  transparent,^^  upon  which  hint 
the  ladies  had. the  grace  to  get  down. 

Our  close  observer  is  struck  by  the  neat- 
ness of  the  better  class  of  wotx^en  in  the 
streets ;  "  the  majority  of  whom,"  he  says, 
"  wear  while  stockings,  without  those  dirty 
pantalettes'  which  you  see  bobbing  about 
the  ankles  of  our  women ;  they  have  too 
miich  good  sense,  under  an  aflFected  mod- 
esty, to  let  their  clothes  draggle  in  the 
mud  ;  but  raising  their  skirts  a  little,  you 
may  see  them,  walking  through  and  crosp- , 
ing  the  muddiest  streets  in  the  Tain,*  and 
not  a  speck  upon  their  shoes  or  stockinffs." 
From  Paris  he  writes  to  the  same  e^ct. 
He  hopes  to  be  excused  fdr  speaking  of  a 
lady's  stockings  ;  but  in  Paris  new  revela- 
tions burst  upon  his  mind,  and  "  the  most 
modest  man,"  he  says,  "  cannot  help  dis- 
covering that  the  French  women  generally 
wear  high  clocks  to  their  hpse,  and  snaps 
instead  of  quality. binding  or  r6d  tape.". 
At  the  great  agricultural  dinner  at  North- 
ampton, England,  0\ir  friend  displayed  his 
gallantry  with  considerable  effect.  ' 

"  I  sat  at  the  high  table,  directly  under  the 
gallery,  which  was  filled  with  ladies,  to  hear 
the  speeches.  '  After  the  cloth  was  removed^ 
several  beautiful  bunches  of  flowers,  which 
had  b^en  placed  as  ornaments  on-lhe  table,  re-, 
mained.  I  said  to  Dr.  Buckland,  who  sai  near 
me,  that  I  had  a  mind  to  hand  one  of  them  to 
the  ladies,  Said  he,  "It  will. not  do  ;"  and  in 
rather  a  cynical  manner,  which  disturbed  me  a 
little/ added,    "such   things  may  do  in  your 

country,  bnt  they  won't  do  here."    Mr.  C , 

a  distinguished  member  of  Parliament, .  who 
heard  the  remarks,  said  at  once,  "  It  wiH  do- 
do it  ^"  and  1  fmrnecjiately  took  two  0/ the  finest 
bunchei^,  and  8to(xi  up  in  a  chair  and  presented 
them  to  the  ladies  who  were  nearest  to  me. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ihey  received  the  compliment, 
and  the  whole  building  rang  with  applause 
from  all  who  witnessed  the  action.  Immedi- 
ately, several  other  gentlemen  sprang  upon 
their  feet  and  followed  my  exs^m pie,  in  present- 
ing the  bouquets  near  them,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  clapping  of  hands  and  cheering 
above  and  below.  Lady  Easthope  says  that 
she  and  Lady  Palmerston  were  tliose  who  re- 
ceived the  bouquets  from  me." 

In  the  streets  of  Genoa,  accompanied 


by  a  grave  clergyman,  we  find  the  two 
venerable  gentlemen  with  their  ''  heads 
turned,"  perhaps  in  more  senses  than  one, 
observing  the  beautiful  gait  of  the  Qenoese 
girl,  walking  on  tiptoe,  with  one  hand  on 
her  hip,  and  the  other  holding,  under  the 
chin,  the  folds  of  her  muslin  veil.  *'  We 
both  agreed,  that  we  never  saw  more  grace 
and  beauty  in  person  and  movement. 
Whether  two .  such  old*'  fellows  are  any 
judges  of  gr^e  and  beauty,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  Our  wives,  'Some  years  ago, 
thought  we  were.'^  He  thinks  the  Irish 
women  would  be  uncommonly  beautiful  if 
they  had  the  advantage  of  dress>-  but  the 
beauty  of  the  ^  Dutch  women,  above  all 
others,  seems  to  have  awakened^  his  ad- 
miration,'and  he  wishes  from  the  bottom, 
of  his  heart,  that  he  had  known  a  few  soft 
words  in  their  language. 

^  I  think  soihe  of  there  the  fairest  and  hand- 
somest creatures  I  ever  looked  upon,  and  made 
of  the  finest  unmixed  porcelain  clay.  Before 
I  left  England,  I  thougnt  the  English  women 
the  fairest  I,  had  ever. seen — I' now  consider 
them  as  belonging  to  the  colored  races.  The 
Dutch  women  much  exceed  them.  Take  the 
fairestrose  that  was  ever  plucked,  with  the 
glittering  dew-drOps  hanging  among  its  petals; 
take  the  fairest  peach  that  ever  hung  upon  the 
tree,  with  its  cnarmiug,  blended  tints  of  red 
and  white,  and  they  are  edipsed  by  the  trans- 
parency and  beauty  of  complexion  of  the  fair- 
est of  the  "Dutch,  woman,  as  I  saw  them  at 
Broeck  and,  at  Saardam.  If  their  minds  are 
as  fair,  and  their  manners  as  winning  as  their 
faces,  then  I  can  easily  understand  the  history 
.of  Adam's  iXlL  It  was  impossible,  poor  fellow, 
that  he  should  resist.  Then  their  costume  is 
so  pretty  and  elegant.  A  sort  of  thin,  gold 
helmet,  fitting  close  to  the  head,  leaving  enough 
of  the  hair  to  part  gracefully  over  the  brows  \ 
a  thin,  but  wide  band  Of  highly  wrought  and 
burnished  gold,  extending  across  the  forehead; 
at  the  ends  of  this,  some  most  rieh  and  ele- 
gantly wrought  filagree  ornaments  of  gold, 
with  -splendid  ear-drops  of  gold  or  of  diamonds 
set  in  sold,  with  a  beautiful  cap  of  the  finest 
Brussels  lace,  covering,  but  not  concealing, 
the  whole  he^d  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dress 
of  vestal  purity ;  white,  tasteful,-  transparent, 
with  short  coats,  shoes  as  bright  as  mirrors, 
and  stockings  of  the  purest  white,  and  fitting 
the  ankle  as  if  they  wehe  knit  upon  the  limb; 
with  no  drabbling  train  to  sweep  the  pavement, 
and  no  oversizeoshawl,  and  loose  and  ill-(itted 
sleeves  and  skirts,  banging  about  the  person, 
like  clotltes  unon  an  odd  tree  oti  a  washing- 
day,  and  you'll  nave  some  faint  notion  of  what 
one  of  these  beautiful  breatures  is." 
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The  courteotis  hospitality  of  the  English 
nobility,  the  method  and  exact  order  of 
their  domestfc  arrangements,  the  grand 
scale  upon  which  their  estates  are  im- 
proved, the  beauty,  affability,  and  elegance 
of  the  ladies,  the  munificence  of  their 
pakces  and  their  princely  style  of  living, 
Mr.  Coiman  never  tires  of  eulogizing ;  but 
the  splendor  with  whicby  at  times,  his 
fancy  is  dazzled,  blinds  him  not  to.  the 
abuses  of  power,  nor  to  the  niiset-y  w,hich 
groans  in  their  midst.  The  philanthropic 
heart  of  our  traveller  bleeds  at  the  deeti- 
tation  and  misery  which  presehtthe  oppo- 
site extreme.  "The  state  of  the  poor  in 
England,  and  the  state  of  crime/'  he'says, 
"  are  the  most  distressing  features/' 

"  In  the.  midst  of  the  most  extniordinary 
abundance*  here'  are  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren dying  of  starvatioa;  and  running  along 
side  of  the  pplendid  chariot,  with  its  gilded 
eqaipages,  its  silken  linings,  and  its  liveried 
foohnen,  are  poor,  forlorn*  friendless,  almost 
naked  wretches,  lool&ing  like  the  mere  frag- 
ments of  humanity.  Is  there  any  remedy  for 
this  evil  ?  1  know  of  no  panacea.  You  mupt 
not  think,  because  this  misery  exists,  that  all 
men's  hearts  are  steeled  against  it.  I  do  not 
believe  there  exists  a  country  fuller  than  this 
of  kind  hearts  or  of  charitable  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  A  j?reat  pro- 
Uem  is  to  be  solved,  and  the  heart'ofhumanity 
is  everywhere  burning  with  an  intense  and 
aching  desire  for  its  solution. 

^  i  am  often  asked,  if  I  like  England  ?  Yes, 
much,  very  much ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  I  fear,  very  imperfectly  appreciate 
their  own  blessings." 

"London  abounds  with  an  incalculable 
amount  of  misery,  which  scarcely  sees  the 
light.  The  Wretchedness  of  the  poor  Irish 
is  beyond  all  description ;  that  of  many 
parts  of  Sc*otland  is  (juite  equal."  Prom 
Manchester,  in  England,  he  writes  thus  : 

•*  I  have  seen  enough  already  in  Edinburgh 
to  chill  one's  blood,  and  make  one's  hair  stand 
an  end.  Manchester  is  said  to  be  as  bad  as 
Edinburgh,  and  Liverpod  still  worse.  Wretch- 
ed, defrauded,  oppressed,  crushed  human  na- 
torct  lying  in  bleeding  fragments  all  over  the 
face  of  society.  Ev^ry  day  I  live  I  thank 
Heaven  that  1  am  not  a  poor  man  with  a  family 
in  England." 

In  Edinburgh,  he  finds  such  a  popu- 
laiion  as  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  A 
lower  degree  of  human  degradation.    His 


heart  sickens  at  the  horrible  condition  of 
streets  s&d  yards,  families  piled  one  above 
another,  in  houses  from  seven  to  eleven 
stories  high,  without  windows  in  the  pas- 
sages, or  any  light  except  that  which 
comes  through  the  opening  at  the  foot 
where  doot  is  never  hung; — the  bare- 
footed and  bateheaded  people  who  crowd 
the  streets,  starving,  drunken,  ignorant, 
dissolute,  fortom.  At  Dundee  he  finds 
the.  condition  of  the  inhabitants  more 
frightful  -still.  "  Hardly,  one  woman  or 
child,"  he  says,  "in  twenty — I  might 
perhaps  more  properly  ssty  one  in  fifty — 
has  either  shoe,  stocking,  bonnet  or  shawl; 
and  I  have  some  dbubts  whether  petticoat 
either,  and  probably  are  not  washed  once 
in  a  month.  The  offensivencss  of  the 
place  is  beyond  endurance." 

Indeed)  the  *'  land  of  purple  mountains 
and  purple  faces,"  seems  on  the  whole,  to 
be  no  great  favorite  with  our  author ;  not 
in  its  scenery,  or  its  farms  and  agricultural 
interest,  but  rather  in  regard  to  its  cities, 
and  the.  Scotch  generally,  as  a  people. 
The  Scotch  farms  are  described  as  exten- 
sive, and  the  farmers  wealthy  beyond 
comparison ;  their  tables  frequently  cov- 
ered with  'silver,  and  furnished  with  wines 
of  the  most  costly  character. 

**  The  fkrmers  here  never  do  the  slightest 
work,  of  any  kind,  themselves,  but  then,  they 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  bi]siness, 
and  make  It  as  much  a  matter  of  study  and 
calculation  as  any  professional  man  or  mer- 
chant does  his  business.  They  have  none  of 
their  laborers  in  their  houses,  andv  in  most 
cases,  the  laborers  provide  for  themselves. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  pootly 
they  live  ;  at  leasty  we  should  think  it  so. 
They  have  oatmeal  porridgd  and  skim -milk 
for  breakfast,  bread  and  potatoes  for  dinner, 
with  beer,  and  porridge  again  at  niglit.  They 
cook  their  porridge  for  themselves,  and  I  was 
goi^g  to  add,  do  their  own  washinpr,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  Scotch  laborer  never 
sees  any  washing,  either  for  his  person  or  his 
clothes.  The  degree  of  dirt  in  wliich  they  live 
in  a  Scotch  bothie  is  unsurpassed.  I  have  for- 
gotten to  tell  you  liow  fine  the  small  fruits  are 
here— rgooseberries,  currants,  strawberries  and 
raspberries.  Strawberries  were  in  the  market 
when  I  arrived,  or  rather  in  May,  and  are  still 
W  be  had.  They  are  sold  now  for  about 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pint,  and  tiie  best 
raspbe^ies  for  less.  1  saw  strawberries  in 
Dundee  of  which  ten  weighed  a  pound,  and 
one  I'mcasured,  was  nearly  as  long  as  my 
little  finger." 
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"On  Friday,  I  went  to  a  farm  where  the 
fiirmer  pays  about  $10,000  a  year  rent,  or 
about  £2000,  and  he  and  his  two  brothers,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  each  other,  had 
more  than  four  hundred  people  engaged  in  Jiar- 
vesting  and  threshing,  I  went  into  a  cottage, 
where  one  of  the  laborers  told  me  he  had  lived 
on  th6  farm  more  than  fifty  years,  and  another 
said  he  had  becjii  there  sixty  years.  I  wonder 
what  our  laborers  would '  say  to  such  keeping 
as  the  Scotch  laborers  have — oat  porridge  and 
skim-milk,  or  buttermilk,  for  breakfast,  a  pound 
of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  small  beer  at  noon,  and 
supper  like  breakfast,  at  night,  without  lunph, 
or  anything  else  of  any  kind,  and  jbl  shilling 
per  day  for  their  labor." 

Edinburgh  does  not  equal  Mr.  Colman's 
expectations.  The  new  town  he  describes 
as  elegant,  but  the  old  city,  "  perfectly 
odious — VL  compound  of  degradation  and 
nastiness."  He  hears,  while  there,  a  gqod 
deal  of  the  church  secession,  -  and  thinks 
that  instead  of  ventibg  passion  upon  that 
subject,  it  would  be  a  far  more  nobje  act 
of  religion  to  spend  their  zeal  and  their 
money  in  providing  for  their  poor.  In  un- 
derstanding and  intelligence,  he  considers 
the  Scotch  men  and  women  superior  to 
the  English,  but  without  beauty  and  with- 
out humor.  We  imagine  he  will  scarcely 
find  himself  borne  out  in  the  latter  asset* 
tion.  Where  shall  we^loolt  for  humor,  if 
not  in  the  country  of  Scott,  of  B'lims,  and 
Hogg? 

The  Scotch  snuff-take!^  are  said  to  prac- 
tise a  most  charming  refinement  in  the 
custom  of  wearing  a  small  ivory  spo^n,  * 
with  which  to .  facilitate  the  insertion  of 
the  snuff  up  the  olfactories ;  and  at  the 
hotels  an  oz-hom  is  found  hanging,  filled 
with  snuff,  elegantly  mounted  with  silver, 
having  a  brush  attached  for  general  use, 
though  some  persons  carry  a  small  brush 
in  their  pockets  id  wipe  their  noses  and 
upper  lip9  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony. 

Th6  beautiful  country  of  Ireland  is  rob- 
bed of  half  its  charm  to  our  feeling  trav- 
eller, by  the  presence  on  every  side  of 
squalid  want  and  beggary*  ^*I  never 
met,"  he  says,  "  with  a  more  hospitable, 
generous  and  witty  people ;  but  the 
wretchedness  of  the  great  mass  of  the 

Population,  is  utterly  beyond  description." 
t  is  not  hundreds,  nor  thousands,  bat 
millions,  whom  he  has  seen  living  in  oaV 
ins  dug  out  of  the  bog,  without  chimney, 
window^  door  or  floor,  bed,  chair  or  table, 


sitting  on  the  ground,  like  Hottentots, 
round  their  basket  of  potatoes,  eating 
this,  their  only  food,  with  their  fingers ; 
whole  families  huddled  together  at  night, 
naked,  in  the  straw,  with  the  pig,  the 
the  asa  or  horse,  and  spmetimes  the  cow 
ia  the  same  room.  In  one  cabin  he 
found  a  woman  and  six  young  children, 
and  ar  satr  witli  nine  pigs,  ^  flock  of  poul- 
try and  a  jackass,  all  living  together  in 
"  one  S9»aU  parhr,'*  "  And  this,"  he  ex- 
claims, ''is  a  country  belonging  to  the 
richest  and  most  refined  .people  on  the 

flobe,.  not  fprty -eight  hours  journey  from 
london ;  a  country  not  one-fourth  part  of 
which  is  cultivated,  and  containing  xnillions 
of  untilled  acres  of  as  rich  land  as  the  sun 
shines  upon."  "  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,"  in  another  pl.ace  he" remarks,  "the 
common  people — ^the  men,. I  mean — are,  in 
some  respects,  well  educated. "  In  a  school 
of  one  hundred  and.  twenty  scholars^  he 
finds^  in  regard  to  improvement,  everything 
going  on  extremely  well,  and  relates  the 
circumstance  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Killamey 
calling  in  a  ragged  b(^  from  the  street, 
who  bore  a  good  examination  in  Greek, 
and  recited  well  in  Virgil ;  also  of  another 
whom  he  met  goitig  to  school  to  recite 
^omer  in  (j^reek* 

England  and  Scotland,  in  jevery  part, 
among  th6  lower  classes,  are  described  in 
respect  of  dissoljiteness,  as  ''rotten  at  the 
core,"  but  Ireland,  in  this  respect,  is  made 
an  exception. 

At  Killamey,  our  independent  friend 
received  an  amusing  check  to  his  self-suffi- 
ciency. He  '^^as  going  to  visit  the  lakes, 
and  he  wished  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
could  do  so  Without  a  guide,  oraay  other 
aid  than  a  horse  and. his  own  wft.  It  was 
in  one  of  the  most  public  streets,  crowded 
with  market-women,  pony-letters,  im- 
portunate guides,  beggars,  «feo.,  &c. — a 
woman,  armed  with  a  large,  sharp-pointed 
shillelah,  brought  to  him  a  most  forlorn- 
looking  red  pony,  sb  low  that  he  had 
only  to  throw  one  leg  over,  and  with  his 
feet  dangling  within  on  inch  of  the  ground 
commenced,  or  would,  have  commenced 
his  journey ;  but  though  two  ragged  boys 
pulled  at  the  bridle,  and  two  barefooted 
wenches,  ,with  only  the  semblance  of  a 
petticoat,  beat  and  punched  behind,  the 
pony  refused  to  stir ;  so  without  swear- 
V^  bat  with  looks  that  he  is  certain  must 
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have  indicated  a  terrible  ferocity,  he  was 
compelled  to  throw  the  reins  over  the 
creature's  head,  and  sneak  into  his  lodg- 
ings, amid  a  tumultuous  shout  of  derision, 
of  which  he  sajs,  "  I  still  fancy  I  hear  the 
shrill  and  guttural  notes." 

Contrasted  with  such  scenes,  !Mr.  CoI«^ 
man  is  particularly  observant  of  the  clean- 
liness, the  regulation,  industry  and  sobriety, 
gaiety  and  happiness ,  of  the,  French.  We 
now  find  him  up  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
stairs.  La  Rue  Chaossee  D'Antin,  *  looking 
down  upon  the  moving  world  of  Paris. 
The  gay  and  social  disposition,  the  readi- 
ness to  be  pleased  with  trifles,  the  laugh- 
ing philosophy  of  the  Ffencb,  ^^  espe- 
ciaJJy  congejiial  to  his  own  cheerful  tem^- 
perament.  The  French  appear  to,  think 
the  world  made  fbr  enjoyment,  and  our 
author  thinks  "  they  are  .right."  The  re- 
ports he  Jias  had  of  their  treachery  and 
hypocrisy,  their  friv'olity  and  profligacy, 
their  abandonment  to. sensual  pleasures, 
he  considers  as  gross  slandeirs.  In  all  His 
intercourse,  private  and  public,  he  pro- 
fesses never  to  \^sv^  met  with  a  single  act' 
of  incivility^  At  the  fetes  and  fairs,  in  the 
thickest  crowds  of  the  common  people  of 
Paris,  he  finds  every  individual  clean,  well- 
dressed,  well-behaved,  and  not/ a  single 
instaace  of  intoxication,  rudeness,  or  inde* 
conim,  **  The  peasantry,  in  this  respect, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  English  and 
Scotch." 

^  I  seldom  went  among  a  field  of  laborers  ior 
England  or  Scotland,  especially  if  they  were' 
women,  without  some  coarse  joke^  or  some  in- 
decent leer;  at  leasts  it  has  happened  to  me 
maziy  times ;  and  seldom  without  being  soli- 
cited for  something,  ^  to  drink  your  honoris 
health;**  and  never,  especially  in  Scotland, 
without  finding  them  8sQl6w,  haggard,  bare- 
footed, tagged  and  dirty.  In  Fiance,  it  is  the 
reverse ;  l3>ey  are  well  clad,  with  caps  as 
white  aa  snow,  or  neat  handkerchiefs  tied 
around  their  heads ;  the  men  with  neat  blouses 
or  frocks,  and  good  hats ;  I  have  scarcely  ever 
seen  a  barefooted  or  bare-legged  woman  in 
France;  let  them  be  doing  what  they  will, 
they  are  always  tidy ;  the  address  even  of  the 
poorest  (I  do  not  exaggerate)  is  as  polite  as 
that  of  the  best  people  yon  find  in  a  -city ;  and 
so  far  from  ever  soliciting  money,  they  have 
refused  it  in  repeated  instances,  wnen  for  some 
little  service,  I  have  oflered  some  compensa- 
tion ;  Count  de  Goutcy  told  me  again  and  again, 
that  even  the  most  humble  of  them  would  con- 
sider it  aa  an  ofiense  to  have  it  ofiered  to  them. 


T  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  happier  peas- 
antry than  the  French ;  drunkenness  is  entirely 
nnknowB  amon?  them ;  and  they  are  preemin- 
ent for  their  iiiSnstry  and  economy.  I  went 
into  one  field,  with  a  large  farmer,  where  there 
were  nearly  a  hundred,  principally  women  and 
childcen,  gathering  grapds,  and  1  did  not  see 
one* among  them,  whom  I  s)iould  not  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  have  met  at  table,  or  in 
any  other  situation." 

*'  I  never  knew  a  people  where  there  is  so 
much  charity  to  the  poor  ;  and  as  to  church- 
goin^,  so  far  as  that  constitutes  relifrion,  no 
people  go  before  them ;  an^  in  no  places  of 
religious  worship  have  I  ever  seen  more  atten- 
tion, more  decorum,  or  more  apparent  devo- 
tion. I  shpuld  as  soon  think  of  seeing  a  dead 
man  sittjia^  erect  in  a  chair  at  church,  as  see- 
ing an  individual  in  the  congregation  asleep. 
The  ijhurches,  too,  are  all  free.  You  may 
make  some  cohtribution'at  the  door„  if  you 
choose,  but  nothing  is  demanded.'* 

'*A  very  well-informed  and  most  respectable 
American  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  resid- 
ed, in  France  twenty-five  years,  in  Paris  and 
in  the  courrtry,  says?  he  does  not  believe  that 
there  is  in  any  country  more  conjugal  fidelity, 
or  stronger  domestic  affections ;  and  that  1h 
this  respect,  the  best  French  society  is  a'  pic- 
tu^  of  what  is  most  charming  in  domestic  life. 
1  have  another  friend  who  ha^  been  intimate  in 
French  society  for  seven  years,  and  he  em- 
phatically confirms  this  statement.'* 


In  short,  he  characterizes  the  French, 
ia  general,  as  the  best  behaved,  best 
dressed  and  most  economi^l,  most  indus- 
trious and  most  sober  people^  and  at  the 
same  time  the  happiest  he  has  met  with. 

Their  notions  of  economy  and  domestic 
e^^pense  appear  to  differ  widely  from  ours. 
Mr  Colman  says,  "  The  English  and  the 
Americans  spend  lavishly  ;  the  people  on 
the  continent  never."  He  represents  fuel 
as  being  twice  as.  dear  in  France  as  in 
England  or  America,  and  yet  using  fire 
only  when  absolutely  necessary,  it  costs  a 
French  family  not  more  than  half  as  much. 
This  habitual  endurance  of  cold  is,  no 
doubt,  healthful,  and  is  probably  a  oause 
of  their  freedom  from  cata!rrhs  and  colds. 

Mr.  Colman  imagines  tliat  few  Ameri- 
cans who  go  to  France,  see  or  know  much 
of  French  society ;  especially  if  they  go 
through  England,  and  become  prejudiced 
by  preconceptions  given  there.  His  own 
French  experiences  have  certainly  been 
peculiarly  nappy.  Few  persons  are  so 
eminently  fortunate  as  to  have  no  advan- 
tage taken  of  them  in  dealmg  with  trades- 
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people — as  to  have  their  alms  refused  in 
the  streets,  and  to  secure  a  ^eat  at  public 
places  of  amusement  by  leaving  on  it  his 
gloves  or  pocket-handkerchief,  recovering 
on  his  return,  seat,  gloves  and  handker- 
chief into,  the  bargain. 

In  Paris  Mr.  Colman  has  never  seen  a 
drunken  man,  and.  at  the  theatres  not 'the 
slightest  irregularity,  which  he  remarks  is 
"  very  different  from  the  state  of  things 
in  London,  New'  York,  or  Philadelphia." 
Of  the  many  descriptions  of  public  places, 
edifices,  monuments,  chapels,  &c.,  vre 
have  room  to  notice  but  few.  Of  Fon- 
tainbleau  he  writes-  to  a  friend,  "  If  you 
have  not  been-  there,  come  back  to  Paris 
at  once\  and  go,  or  never  say  you  h^ve 
seen  the  glories  of  France."  We  extract 
the  description  of  the  Chapel  Expiatoire, 
not  only  as  being  less  commonly  noticed, 
but  as  having  connected  with  it  an  interest 
apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  structure.  " 


of  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth. ' 

•*  The  chapel  was  erected  in  honor  of  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  revolutionary  madness, 
by  LouiB  XVIIL  The  bodies  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  beautiful  queen  were  buried  here. 
The  ground  was  purchasjed  by  an  eminent 
loyalist,  who  carefully  marked  the  spot  where 
this  affecting  deposit  was  made,  and  converted 
it  into  an  orchard,  that  the  graves  might  not 
be  recognized  and  desecrated  uy  a  niob,  whose 
'  viudictiveness  knew  no  bounds,  'it  is  said 
that  the  loyal  owner  of  the  grounds  sent  every 
year  a  bouqUet,  gathered  from, the  graves  of 
her  parents,  to  the  Duchess  d^Angouleme  ;  an 
act  most  beautiful  in  its  taste  and  sentiment. 
After  the.  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL  to  the 
throne,  this  chape)  was,  by  his  authority,  erected 
to  commemorate  this  spot  so  fall  of  afiectin? 
associations ;  but  the  remains  of  the  king  and 
queen  were  disinterred  and  removed  to  the 
royal  vaults  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Denis,  the  common  burying-place  of  a  long 
line  of  Frencli  kings  and  princes. 

'^  The  grounds  around  the  chapel,  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  it,  are  lined  with  cypress  trees, 


that  everything  may  be  in  keeping  with  the 
"  The  Chapel  Expiatoire,  j»ear  tlie  end  of  |  painful  recoUecCtons  inevitably  connected  with 

it. .  In  the  vaults  under  the  chapel  are  monu- 
ments which  mark  the  spots  where  the  bodies 
were  interred.  The  chairs  in  the  church  are 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  whidi  seemed  to 
indicate  tiiat  it  was'  frequented  only  by  the 
higher  classes. '  In  the  niches  of  the  wall  are 
several  gilted  candelabras,  aiid  the  chapel, 
when  lighted  for  an  evening  sertice,  muit  be 
singalany  beautiful,  and x  the  rays  reflected 
from  the  statues  of  marble  of  purest  white, 
must  give  them  an  extraordinary  splendor. 


the  Rue  Madeleine,  is  well  deserving  of  a 
visit.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art, 
and  cannot  be  too  much  aamired  for  the  sim- 
plicity both  of  its  exterior  and  interior.  It  is 
entered  by  a  conBideraf)le  ilight  of  steps, 
through  a  long  passage  and  a  vestibule  or  por- 
tico detached  from  th^  church,  and  presenting, 
with  the  church,  ^beautiful  specimen  of  archi- 
tectural taste  and  -skill.  The  chapel  itself 
would  scarcely  contain  more  than  two  hun- 
dred people,  and  may  be  considered  Rather  as  a 
funeral  monument  than  as  a  plapeof  religious 
worship.  It  is  lighted  entirely  from  above;" 
and  the  altar  within  is  remarkable  for  its  plain- 
ness, and  is  ornamented  with  the  usnal  furni- 
ture of  Catholic  worship.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  church,  upon  entering,  in  a  semicir- 
cular recess  on  a  raised  pedestal,  is  a  figure 
of  the  king,  Louis  XVI*  in  marble,  of  the  size 
of  life,  in  his  royal  robes,  and  wilii  his  arms 
extended  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  while 
a  winged  angel  is  supporting  his  head.  On 
the  other  side,  in  a  corresponding  recess,  is  a 
statue  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  while  a  ligdre  in  robes,  8«p^ 
posed  to  represent  Faith,  is  presenting  the 
cross  to  her,  to  which  she  seems  to  be  looking 
with  intense  fervon  The  angel  supporting 
the  king  is  pointing  with  its  finger  towards 
heaven ;  the  queen's  flowing  locks  overspread 
her  shoulders ;  and  this,  like  every  other  statue 
which  I  have  seen  of  her,  is  distinguished  for 
its  remarkable  beauty  of  countenance  and  ex- 
pression. Beneath  the  statue  of  the  king,  on 
the  front  of  the  pedestal,  is  a  transcript  of  his 
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will ;  and  in  front  of  that  of  the  queen,  a  copy 


*  Mr.  Colman  considers  French  preach- 
ing* as  one  of  the  things  immeasurably 
superior  'to  the  English,  which  he  char- 
acterizes as  dull,  formal,  <Jold,  and  unin- 
structive,  especially  in  the  Established 
Church,  wliere  it  seems  to  him  to  have 
but  two  objects:  "  one,  to  fill  up  the  fif- 
teen Of  twenty  minutes'  interval  in  the 
service;  and  the  other  to  persuade  the 
people  that  the  church  is  the  church,  the 
whole  church,  and  nothing  biit  the  churcli, 
'  and  that  they  must  stJ^nd  at  their  posts-  to 
keep  it  up  a«d  defend  it  against  heretics, 
and  what  they  call  infidels."  Our  author 
is  of  opinion  that  all  this  trouble  is  quite 
in  yain^  end  that  the  church  is  quite  likely 
to  tumble  about  their  ears  in  spite  of  it. 
"  A  few  more  quarrels,"  he  says,  "  among 
the  bishops,  and  a  few  nrore  prosecutions 
in  courts  of  law,  and  their  fabric  will  be 
shaken.'*'  The  French,  on  the  other  hand. 
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be  represents  as  fall  of  life,  preaching  prac- 
tical as  well  as  doctrinal  sermons,  and  throw- 
ing themselves  entirely  into  their  subject. 

Mr.  Colman  it  appears  is,  or  has  been, 
a  clergyman  himself;  of  what  particular 
sect  does  not  Appear.  He  is  quite  free 
and  independent  in  his  observations  upon 
religious  subjects,  and  certainly  speaks 
not  too  reverentially  of  the  clergy  of  tiny 
denomination.  It  is  no  small  affair,  he 
says,  to  get  through  -a  Scotch  service,  the 
praver  being  more  than  three-fourths  of 
an  hour  long,  and  the  sermon  two  hours. 
In  the  Highlands,  it  is  carried  still  farther, 
the  length  of  the  first  service  being  that 
of  two  ordinary  services,  and  the  second 
being  in  Gaelic,  which,  he  says,  is  accom- 
panied with  the  gr^t^st  vehemence  of 
gesticulation,  and  seemed  to  him  ^  the  most 
extraordinary  splutter  one  could  listen  to." 
The  congregation,  however^  sitting  quietly, 
and  many  of  them  going  to  sleep  under 
all  this  "  hurncane  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning," satisfied  him  that  it  was  mere 
"  powder  .without  balls."   . 

Upon  the  divines  of  Irel^d  he  is  still 
more  severe.  In  hjs  opinion,  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  that  country  id  its  clergy, 
"all  parties  of  which,"  he  says,  "are  full 
of  hate  to  each  other,  and  uditing  to  op- 
press and  crush  all  systems  o(  edUication 
and  improvement,  which  do  not  involve 
the  direct  extension  of  their  peculiar 
tenets."     After  giving. an  extract  frota 

{ffobates  of  fortunes  left  by  Irish  bishops, 
aid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 832, 
the  amount  of  which,  withm  a  period  of 
forty  or  fifty  years^  the  number  of  bishops 
beingeleven,  presents  a  total  of  £1,8^5,000, 
Mr.  Colman,  in  his  lisual  vein  of  quiet 
hamor,  suggests  that  the  use  of  these 
bishops  and  the  Talue  of  their  services 
should  be  left  for  those  who  enjoy  such 
luxuries  to  calculate  ;  adding,  **  Perhaps 
it  is  only  just,  -as  Dr.  Jortin  says,  that 
the^  tcho  feed  the  sheep  should  fleece  the 
sktep.*'  Mr.  Colman  professes  to  hold  to 
no  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  peculiar  sacredness 
of  one  day  over  another,  approving  the 
institution  as  conducive  to  good  morals, 
and  preserving  a  sense  of  religion  by  exter- 
nal forms.  He  has  no  complacency  ivith 
what  are  commonly  called  religious  people, 
especially  in  extravagance '  of  profession. 
"  That  form,"  he  says,  "  is  best  for  any 
one  man  which  best  calls  out,  expresses^ 
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strengthens,  and  renders  active  the  great 
principles  of  duty,  reverence  to  the  Supreme 
J3eing,  and  love  to  fellow  men."  Ortho- 
doxy or  heresy  are  only  things  for  meta- 
physical theologians  to  quarrel  about, 
and  not,  to .  any  sensible .  man,  worth  the 
snap  of  your  finger." 

"  I  hear,"  he  writes,  on  another  occasion, 
"that  there  is  a  ^reat  npise  among  the 
clergy  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  that 
the  in/allibie  Unitarian  body  is  divided." 
'  He  describes,  the  same  contest  to  be 
going  on  in  London,  where  he  holds  him- 
self as  a  looker-on'  sometimes  with  amuse- 
mem,  sometimes  ;ith  disj^ust ;  and'  winds 
up  with  this  remark,  '.*  With  all  their  quar- 
rels, I  only  wonder  the  clergy  have  not  long 
since  thoroughly  extinguished  all  religion. 

•  After  leavLog  France,  Mr,  Colman  tra- 
vels over  various  parts  of  the  continent. 
We  find  him  at  the  field  of  Waterloo,  at 
the  Lal^e  of  Ueneva,  and  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  ;  on  the  verdant  plains 
of  Lombardy  and  among  the  palaces  of 
Venice;,  treading  the  silent  streets  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  in  the  crowd 
before  St.  Peter's,  waving  his  hat  and 
shouting  viva  to  the  Pope — not,  to  be  sure, 
in  his  pontifical  relation,  but  in  compli- 
ment to  the  greatness  and  worih  of 
his-  private  character;  and  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasni  actually  falling  down  and 
worshipping  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc. 
At  Rome  he  witnesses  the  Pope's  celebra- 
tion of'  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and 
at  Florence  a  Te  Deum,  celebrated,  to- 
gether with  an  illumination,  in  honor  of 
the  accouchment  of  the  Archduchess,  to 
whom,  oh  this  occasion,  as  well  as  to  his 
Holiness  on  the  former,  supposing  both 
events  to  have  transpired  out  of  kind 
regard  to  his  own  curiosity,  our  author 
expresses  his  sense  of  obligation.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  civilities  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Archduchess,  Vesuvius  accommo- 
dates him  with  one  of  her  most  brilliant 
eruptions,  and  his  gratittjde  and  amiability 
become  at  length  so  wrought  upon,  that 
we  find  him  at  Naples,  when  almost 
ejected  froni  his  bed  by  the  fleas,  cher- 
ishing the  satisfactory  reflection  that, 
either  in  the  way  of  subsistence  or  enjoy- 
ment, he  can,  to  the  meanest  of  the  ani* 
,  mal  creation  become  valuable,  and  "  keep 
up  that  bright  chain  of  mutual  depend- 
ence and  subserviency  which  prevails  as 
12 
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&  universal  law  among  all  animal  exist- 
ences." He  is  amused  to  find  the  statue 
of  St.  Peter,  whose  foot  the  Catholics  so 
devoutly  kiss,  to  be'  an  old  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter, with  a  new  head  put  on  to  make  a 
Christian  of  liim ;  while  the  l)eautiful 
Cumaean  Sibyl«  with  some  slight  altera- 
tion of  costume,  appears  as  St.  Anna, 
**  but  not,  on<  that  account,  one  jot  less 
good  a  saint  than  if  she  had  been  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose."  "If  they 
had  Lot's  wife,"  he  says,  *'I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  make  a  saint  of  her, 
unless  possibly  they  might  prefer 'to  use 
her  for  culinary  purposes.'' 

Mr.  Colmau  is  well  satisfied  with  his 
visit  to  Holland.  The  Belgian  husbandry 
he  considers  far  in  iEidvan'ce  of  the  English  , 
husbandry.  '*  Such  props,"  he  says,  "  and 
such  beautiful  cultivation  never  met  my 
eyes  before."  "  t  hav6  heard  from  my 
youth,"  he  (continues,  "  of  •  the  stupid 
Dutchman,  but  it  seems  to  me  no  people 
ever  accomplished  such  magnificent  enter- 
prises, .defying  the  Ocean  and  robbmg  him, 
under  his  very  teeth;  of  a  territory  large 
and  fertile  beyond  calculation/'  Our 
author  has  not  been  alone  in  his  early 
impressions  regarding  the  almost  prover- 
bial stupidity  of  this  remarkable  people. 
Even  their  admiring  historian,  Schiller, 
speaks  of  them  as  originally  "less  capa- 
ble than  their  neighbors  of  that  heroic 
spirit  which  imparts  a  higher  character, 
to  the  most  insignificant  acti6ns;"  and 
refers  to  the  **  pressure  of  circumstances" 
alone,  the  great  struggle  by  which,  in  the 
time  of  Phillip  it.,  the  "  rising  republic 
of  the  waters"  wrested  their  Uberties 
from  despotism. 

Mr.  Colman  admires  the  neatness, 
"even  to  a  fault,"  of  the  Dutch  towns, 
especially  Broeck,  a  village  of  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  so  remark- 
ably nice  that  no  carriage  but  a  wheel- 
barrow is  permitted  to  travel  the  streets, 
which  are  "  often  scoured  with  soap  and 
sand.*'  He  describes  the  Dutch  as  rude 
and  vulgar,  without  grace  and  without 
civility,  but  acknowledges  that,  having  no 
letters  of  introduction,  ho  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  judging  than  is  afforded  at 
public  places,  hotels,  <tc.  He  says'  the 
Dutch  are  free  from  the  American  custom 
of  spitting  everywhere,  but  that  they 
smoke  everywhere  excepting  in  church, 


ithere  they  sit  with  theh*  hats  on.  "  This 
morning,"  he  says,  "  three  ^r en/ /cm«n  were 
smoking  at  breakfast-table,  where,  besides 
myselfji  were  two  ladies.  I  do  riot  know 
how  to  reconcile  this  intolerable  smoking 
with  the  neatness  that  generally  prevails.  * 
The  Dutch  language  is  a  great  trouble  to 
him ;  be  cannot  purchase  a  pair  of  shoe- 
strings, but  by  displaying  his  foot  upon 
the  shop'cbunter ;  and  makes  no  approach 
even  to  its  sound  but  by  gargling  water 
in '  his  throat.  The  knowledge  of  *  one 
word,  however,  accidentally  remembered, 
became,,  on  occasion,  an  "  open  sesame" 
that  saved  him  no  little  trouble : 

"  t  went  on  Sunday  fVpm  Leyden  to  Haarlem 
by  railroad  to  attend  service  atid  hear  the  great 
organ.    Aflen  service,  I.  strolled  into  another 

fart  of  the  city,  and  attended  another  service, 
was  to  go  back  to  Leyd^  at  night,  where  I 
had  left  my  friend.  Unfortunately,  I  lost  roy 
way,  and  find  the  railroad  station  I  could  not 
I  tried  English,  that  would  not  do—everybody 
looked  grave  and  shook  their  heads;  bat 
whether  there  was  anything  in  them  or  not  I 
could  not  tell.  I  tried  French,  but  with  the 
same  ill  success.  J  made  lill  sorts  of  sesticu- 
lations;  and  I  dare  say,  by  their  laughing 
heartily,  made  myself  quite  ridiculous ;  but 
nothing  would  do.  I  believe  at  one  time  they 
thought  I  Was  begging  for  cold  victuals,  for 
some  of  the  women  seemed  piteously  disposed 
towards  me,  and  would  have  taken  me  by  the 
hand  and  cacried  me  in  to  the  second  table,  if 
their  husbands  had  not  been  by.  At  last,  to 
my  great  delight,  I  recollected  seeiirg,  over  the 
railroffd  station,  the  word  ^  Spoorweg,"  which 
I  concluded  was  the  Dutch  for  railroad  station 
—a  blessed  revelation  it  was  to  me — I  ex- 
claimed, like  the  Greek  mathematioian,  *  Eu- 
reka !  Eureka  1'  I  tried  the  word,  still  fear- 
ing that  I  might  fail  in  the  pronunciation; 
but,  to  my  great  joy,  the  key  fitted  the  lock.  I 
said  spoorweg  to  every  roan,  woman,  and  child 
I  met ;  and  by  means  of  this  single  word  I  at 
last  found  tpy  way  back  to  the  station,  just  as 
the  whistle  for  the  last  train  was  sounding.  But 
for  this,  I  do  not  know  that  t  should  not  have 
been  in  the  streets  of  Haarlem  until  this  time, 
and  I  shall  bless  the  word  spoorw€g,ikB  a  talis- 
man, all  the  rest  of  my  life; ' 

.  The  churches  al  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 
Mechlin  excite  especial  admiration,  and 
especially  the  pictures  in  those  churches, 
and  in  other  galleries  and  museums. 
Those  of  Venice,  however,  he  finds;  with 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan, 
surpassing  all  others. 

Having  at  length  completed  his  tour  of 
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the  continent ;  having  visited  farms,  plant- 
ations>  manufactories,  schools,  prisons, 
churches,  palaces,  galleriefl,  cemeteries, 
markets,  monuments,  living  cities,  .and 
haried  cities,  Mr.  Colman  revisits  £ng« 
land,  and  aft^r  an  absence  of  more  than 
four  years  returns  to  America  with  the  dec- 
laration that  his  head  and  his  heart  have 
been  full — that  his  journey  has  been 
crowded  to  excess  with  objects  of  agri- 
CQltnral,  moral,  political,  literary  and 
social  interest ;  that  if  asked  what  city  he 
vould  prefer  to"  live  in,  he  would  say 
London;  on  account  of  the  friends  there, 
but  that  "f'aris,  in  beauty,  adornment,  all 
the  luxuries  of  life,  all  the  gaieties  of  life, 
and  all  the  aplendors  of  life,  is  before  it." 


Of  England  he  says :  "  As  the  time  of  my 
departure  draws  near  she  appears  to  me 
more  grand  and  beautiful  than  ever." 


"  She  has  great  faults ;  she  has  many  dread- 
fal  stains  upon  her  escutcheon ;  I  believe  there 
is  more  crime,  and  more  misery,  and  more  vice 
existinnf  in  her,  than  can  possibly  consist  with  her 
prosperity,  Or  the  permanency  of  her  present  in- 
fititutiona ;  but,  with  all  this^there  is  sach  a  vast 
amount  of  honor  and  truth,  of  love  of  decency 
and  Order,  of  virtuous  ambition,  and  just  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  is  excellent  in  every  de- 
partment ;  there  is  such  an  amount  of  kindness 
and  philanthropy,  of  personal,  domestic,  and 
private  virtue,  that  not  to  love  and  honor  ber, 
would  only  prove  One  destitute  of  all  elevated 
moral  taste  and  sentiment." 


1  . 
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[from  t6x  qbeman  or  sxllstab.} 


No.  L 

Miiah,  May  4,  1811. 

Have  I  been  dreaming  ?>  Am  I  still  a 
sojourner  upon  earth,  or  hate  I  made  ac^ 
quaintance  with  another  world  ?.  Scarcely 
two  days  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  lived 
through  events  that  might  suffice  to  fill 
the  circle  of  a  year.  1  arrived  here  &t  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  May. 
My  first  walk  led  me  tp  that  wonderful 
building,  the  Cathedral.  The  ti*emulous 
crescent  of  the  tiew  moon»  which  was  still 
floating  amopg  the  last^  violet  clouds  atid 
tnists  of  the  departed  sunset,  threw  a 
faint  silvery  gleam  through  the  obscurity 
of  the  twilight ;  a  dull,  reddish  light  ^^^^ 
from  the  lamps  above,  and  from  the  even- 
ing sky,  upon  the  lower'  portion  of  the 
stately  fabric.  The  heavens  -were  clear 
above,  but  obscured  below.  The  edifice, 
with  its  innumerable  spires,  thus  strangely 
illumined,  pierced  the  cle&r,  dark-blue 
ether.  In  front  of  the  dome,  the  multitude 
was  pressing  toward  the  theatre,  the 
world -renowned  Scala  ;  the  pointed  Goth- 
ic spires  of  the  gable  and  steeple  seemed 
surrounded  -by  a  holy,  solemn  calm,  to 
which  the  bustling  crowd  beneath  were 
strangers.  I  stood  for  a  long  time,  lost  in 
contemplation.  Presently,  two  -figures 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  vast  pil- 
lars ;  they  were  evidently,  as  their  dress 
indicated,  travellers,  like  myself.  As  they 
are  passing,  I  recognize  voices  well  known 
tome;  how  delightful!*  They  are  Her- 
mann and  Adolph,  the  friends  of  my 
youth,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  many 
yeari     What  a  meeting ! 

We  repair  to  the  nearest  cafe.  Here, 
with  the  warm  mists  of  evening  around 
us,  we  took  our  seats  at  a  retired  table 
near  the  door.  The  lamps  flickered ;  a 
flask  of  foaming  asti,  the  champaigne  of 
Lombardy,  stood  before  us  ;  we  recounted 
our  experiences,  since  the  rough  storms  of 
time  had  severed  the  ties  that  united  us  in 


boyhood.  It  was  sad  to  think  that  all 
which  we  esteemed  as  most  precious^  was 
snatched  from  us  by  the  power  of  that 
strange,  gigamtic,  but  as  regards  Germany, 
fiend-like  spirit.  Napoleon.  We  seemed  to 
our$elve8,our  fatherland  seemed  to  us,  utter- 
ly lost.  My  friends  ^ad  just  come  from  the 
Tyrol ;  they  had  there  visited  the  bloody 
but  ever-memor4ble  theatre  of  the  sacred 
warfare  which  Hofer,  that  true  son  of  the 
mountains,  appealing  to  human  and  divine 
justice,  had  waged  with  the  overpowering 
armies  of  France.  Our  conversation  natu- 
rally turned .  at  once,  in  a  warmer  strain 
than  waa  prudent  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, '  on  a  subject  which  filled  our  hearts 
with  patriotic  yearnings.  "We  visited 
Hofer 's  dwelling,  too  ;  the  true  hero  !" 
said  Adolph^  as  he  drew  forth  his  tablets. 
"Allow  me,"  said  he,  "to  read  these 
verses,  which  the  consecrated  spot,  as  I 
might  almost  Qall  it,  dictated  to  my  soal/' 
He  read  as  follows : 

With  rev'rent  steps  this  dwelling  enter. 
That  by  the  wayside  humbly  stands ; 

Look  at  the  cheerful  household  table, 
The  pictures,  hung  by  pious  hands. 

Here  deeds  of  great  emprize  designing. 

Oft  eat  the  hero  of  our  day. 
With  friends  in  council  grave  consulting, 

Who,  like  himself,  gave  life  away. 

Seated  around,  in  earnest  Converse, 
What  lofty  sorrow  pierced  each  soul, 

Yet  pealed  forth — 'twas  their  fathers*  custom — 
The  glad  song  o*er  the  flowing  bowl. 

**Brave  comrades  !   let  our  monarch  hear  yon  ; 

Weep  on,  ye  need  not  blush  to  weep  ; 
We  fight  as  men  in  God  confiding — 

Our  faith  in  him  alone  we  keep." 

We,  too,  a  goblet  here  will  empty 

In  memVy  of  our  Hofei-'s  name ; 
And  though  our  eyes  with  tear-drops  glisten. 

Our  bruws  need  feel  no  blush  of  shame. 

I  immediately  copied  the  lines.  We 
remained  conversing  in  words  of  heartfelt 
sorrow  until  midnight.     The  crowd  was 
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then  returning  from  the  theatre  ^  we  de- 
parted on  our  respective  .paths.  I  had 
•carcely  proceeded  a  hundred  8tep9»  when 
I  remarked  with  astonishment,  but  without 
apprehension,  that  I  was  followed  bj  the 
ringing  step  of  a  French 'gendarme.  I 
conjectured  his  design,  and  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy myself,  I  3uddenl7  crossed  the  street 
io  the  direction  of  a  by-path.  He  follow-  * 
ed.  I  immediately  resolved  on  a  p}iui  of 
action.  The  poem  might  condemn  me  to 
death ;  I  would  at  once  tear  the  paper  in 
pieces — but  before  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, he  seized  my  arm  :  **  Monsieur^ 
votre  porte-feuille  ?"  I  gave  it  up. 
"  Yotts  me  suivrez."  It  was  all  over ;  I 
was  cottipletely  baffled^  I  was  taken  to  a 
large,  antiquated  buildinfi^,  with  which  J 
was  entirely  unacquainted;, a  lofty  door, 
closed  with  heavy  bolts,  .  w4$  opened. 
French  sentinels  were  pacing  to  and  fro. 
My  conductor  spoke  a  /ew  words  in.  a  fa- 
miliar manner  to  the  officer.  I  was  taken 
in  charge 'by  two  soldiers  and  a  jailer,  who 
carried  &  lamp.  We  ascended  some  steps 
through  dark,  intricate  passages.  The 
jailer  at  last  c^me  to  a  halt,  opened  a  door 
fast-bound  with  iron,  and  I  found  myself, 
in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  t^e  grated  windows 
of  which  scarcely  admitted  a  glean)  of  sun- 
shine. The  gendarme  followed.  I  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  search,  and  all  my 
papers  were  taken  fro^  me;  but  I  was 
treated  courteously,  and  allowed  to  retain 
my  money  and  my  watch.  .  The  jailer  in- 
quired if  I  wanted  anything.  I  could  not 
suppress  a  bitter  smile.  "*  Well,  early  to- 
morrow," sdid  he,  and  departed.  I  re- 
mained alon6  in  the  darkness.  Sleep  !< 
Rest !  Dreams  of  a  soul  that  has  never 
suffered  I  For  an  hour,  perhaps,  I  lay  on 
my  pallet  of  straw,  and  depicted  at  leisure 
the  cruel  destiny  that  awaited  pie.  But. 
one-and-twenty !  high  hopes  in  my  breast ! 
and  what  were  these  ?  To  assist  in  ob- 
taining freedom  for  my  fatherland  !  to  aid 
in  the  accomplishment  of  noble  deeds  !  In 
what  dreams  does  youth  indulge  1  More 
than  these,  there  was  a  far-off  loved  one. 
Who  does  not  Ipve  at  this  period  ?  A 
sister!  parents!  and  now ^a  prison!  Per- 
haps early  to-morrow  I  should  kneel  jon 
the  sand-hill,  a  defenseless  victim,  await- 
ing the  bullet  decreed  by  the  will  of  a  for- 
eign power  as  my  sentence,  for  the  crime 
of  loving  my  native  land.    Now.  came  a 


strange  interruption  to  my  thoughts. 
Tones  so  sad,  so  soft,  so  touching,  pealed 
through  the  silence  of  the  night  that  tears 
rushed  unbidden  to  my  eyes.  Is  it  a 
song?  No,  and  yes!  No- song  of  an 
earthly  voice,  but  of  an  Orpheus  who 
witches  forth  tpnes  such  as  were,  never 
heard  till  now.  •  I  know  it  will  excite  a 
^mile,  when  L^say  that  I  had  been  listen- 
ing to  a  violin  player. 

How  shall  I  describe  those  tones,  which, 
while  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  I  saw 
chains,  death,  the  galleys  before  my  eyes, 
suddenly  raised  me  from  the  depths  of 
despair  to  the  hopes  of  freedom  and  deliv- 
erance, and  whicn,  as  I  deem  their  occur- 
rence the  most  remarkable  event  of  my 
life,  have  left  the  deepest  impression  be- 
hind ?  The  dread  stillness  of  night  pre- 
vailed, and  a'  light  breeze^  which  blew '  in 
the  direction  of  my  grated  window,  wafted 
toward  me  the  wonderful  sounds.  Clear 
as  a  bell,  rising  gradually^  like  the  tone  of 
a  manly  vpioe,  longing  and  lamenting  like 
the  prayers  and  sorrows  of  love,  gently 
confiding,,  like  the  modest,  timid  bride,  so 
fell  the^e  sQunds  on  the  grief-awakened 
spirit.  The  performer,  as  it  seemed,  in- 
dulged in  a  free  phantasy  on  his  instru- 
ment; sometimes  interrupting  the  long- 
sustained  tones  by  his  light  fantastic  pas- 
sages ;  now  strangely  powerful,  now  artist- 
ically graceful,  out  always  pure  as  a 
string  of  unblemished  pearls.  After  having 
Wandered  long  in  thist  fine,  free  rhapsody, 
he  ^suddenly  fell,  by  a  strange,  but  beauti- 
ful transition,  into  a' melody  of  wonderful 
pathos.  Never  can  I  forget  the  inexpress- 
il)le  feeling  with  which  he  gave  effect  to 
that  sweet,  but  mpurnful  melody.  A  full- 
ness, a  gplden  clearness  of  tone,  a  blend- 
ing, a  rising  and  fairmg,^and  then  the  dy- 
ing cadence.  It  was  the  noble,  sorrowful 
lameiit  oC  a  captive  monarch.  There  was 
encouragement  in  the  thought,  as  it 
flashed  upon  my  mind,  that  better  men 
than  I  had  often  been  surrounded  by 
worse  evils,  and  I  experienced,  while  lying 
on  my  dismal  couch,  a  degree  of  hope  and 
consolation,  which  no  anticipation  of  the 
future  could  have  given  me.  The  beauti- 
ful theme  was  followed  by  variations. 
Not  the  old,  thousand  times  repeated  play 
of  wasted  trills  and  quavers,  but  such 
strange,  peculiar  passages,  such  wonder- 
ful combinations  of  notes,  in  which  the 
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theme,  notwithstanding  the  garb  in  which 
it  was  veiled,  always  preserved  its  dis- 
tinctness and  individuality  so  completely, 
that  I  knew  not  which  to  admire  most, 
the  performer  or  the  composer.  Now  he 
seemed  as  if  suddenly  possessed  by  some 
strange  spirit ;  the  passages  rolled  forth 
with  such 'fire  a^d  facility  that  I  began,  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  rhj  ear.  From 
the  lowest  deep  the  player  sprang  to  the 
loftiest  hdght,  and  there  displayed  the 
magical  flute-tones  of  his  instrument,  in- 
terrupting them  immediately  after  with 
the  rolling  passages  of  the  full  bass,  and 
thus  scornitTg  all  aifficulties,  he  performed 
incredible  achievements.  You  will  disbe- 
lieve, and  say  that  to  the^hopeless  prison- 
er's melancholy  mood,  at  the  hour  of 
night,  the  common  assumed  the  impor- ' 
tance  of  the  supernatural.  •  No,  my  friend, 
I  have  myself  played  the  violin,  (though  I 
shall  certainly  nev^r  do  so  again,)  and  I 
was  quite  capable  *of  judging  of  what 
I  heard.  An  adagio,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances might  well  have  made  a 
deeper  impression  th^n  usual  upon  me, 
but  it  is  incredible  ^thaf  these  wild,  des- 
pairing passages,  these  grotesque,  bold 
flights  from  the  lowest  to  the  highe&t 
notes,  and  back  again,  should  have  had 
such  an  effect  on  one  who,  like^e,  be- 
lieved himself  standing  at  death's  door, 
had  they  not  been  so  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful. The  strains  ceased-^but  in  memo- 
ry's ear  they  are  ringing  yet ;  yes,  my  de- 
sire to  hear  them  again  was  even  greater 
than  my  wish  to  regain  my  liberty. 

Day  broke.  We  heard  the  beat  of  a 
drum.  I  climbed  up  to  my  grated  win- 
dow. A  company  of  soldiers  was  march- 
ed out  in  the  court-yard  ;  three  prisoners 
stood  before  them.  The  officer  motioned, 
and  they  marched  away.  The  fate  of 
these  men  excited  in  me  the  most  sorrow- 
ful interest.  The  jailer  presently  opened 
my  door.  I  inquired  of  him  respecting 
them.  "In  one  hour,"  said  he,  "they 
are  no  more ;  they  are  suspected  of  trea- 
son ;  Germans  and  Tyrolese,  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  aided  the  rebels."  These 
words  were  my  death-doom.  I  heard 
them  with  a  shudder,  though  I  maintained 
my  composure.  "  It  is  now  the  hour 
when  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take 
the  air  in  the  court- yard,"  said  the  jailer, 
*'  will  you  go  down  ?  "    We  went.    I  was 


horror-struck.  I  saw  several  bands  of 
desperate  robbers,  who  had  been  rooted 
out  of  Lombardy,  and  confined  here,  under 
the  energetic  sway  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

Leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
wall,  his  eye  durected  toward  the  sun, 
which  had  not  yet  ascended  above  the 
high  roof,  stood  «a  young  man>  apparently 
about  twenty-five,  who  looked  the  very 
picture  of  wretchedness.  He  was  pale 
and  haggard ;  his  eyes  were  deep  sunk  in 
his  head ;  d  prominent  aquiline  nose,  a 
high  forehead,  raven  hair  in  wild  disorder, 
and  a  long"  neglected  beards  gave  him  a 
ghastly  aspect.  Yet  the  expression*  of 
deep  sorrow,  depicted  so  visibly  in  the 
fine,  though  sharp  lines  about  his  soft 
mouth  and  hollow,  •emaciated  cheeks,  im- 
parted a  singular  interest  to  his  counte- 
nance, t  g^ized  long  at  this  strange,  at- 
tractive man ;  he  seemed  not  to  observe 
me,  but  still  kept  looking  upward,  as  if  he 
were  longing' for  the  sun.  Suddenly  ob- 
serving the  juler,  he  rose,  and  advanced 
hastily  towards  him.  "  I  beg  of  you  earn- 
estly, .old*  man,^'  said  he,  in  Italian,  "  to  be 
more  lenient.'*  *^^oi at  all,"  replied  the  old 
•man  harshly — "  'tis  no  use.  And  if  you 
do  nots  keep  quiet  at  nights,  I  will  tear 
your  last  string  in  two.'^  So  he  is  the  per- 
former, thought  I,  and  advanced  toward 
him.  Suddenly  I  heard  my  name  pro- 
nounced behind  me.  It  was  the  gendarme 
of  yesterday.  "  Suivez  moi,^'  "said  he  firm- 
ly. There  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to 
obey.  *  -Before  the  door  a  coach  was  stand- 
ing, in  which  we  seated  ourselves,  and  soon 
arrived  in  front  of  a  splendid  house.  My 
companion  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  We 
quitted  the  carriage  and  ascended  the 
steps.  We  waited  a  lotig  time  in  an  ele- 
gant ante-room.  -  At  last  the  door  of  a 
side  apartment  tvas  opened,  and  a  voice 
exclaimed,  "  Entrez !"  What  a  pleasant 
surprise!  I  was  standing  before  General 
K.,  who  four  years  before  lay  severely 
wounded  at  my  father's  house  in  Berlin, 
where,  though  an.  enemy,  he  had  experi- 
enced the  most  generous  treatment.  "  My 
young. friend,"  said  he,  "  what  a  folly  you 
have  committed !  Were  i^  not  that  I  hap- 
pen  to  command  this  station,  you  would 
not  be  liberated.  You  are  free  !"  "And 
my  friends?"  "  Are  free  also."  "A  thou- 
sand thanks."    vHush,  hiiisb,  I  am  still 
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yonr  debtor.  Yourself  and  your  frienda 
will  be  my  guests  to-day.  But  to-mor- 
row you  must  leave^  as  I  resupoe  my  march, 
and  your  longer  stay  might  yet  produce 
serious  results.  Your  passports  to  Hol- 
land are  prepared." 

In  an  hour,  my  two  friends  and  myself 
were  seated  together  in  a  ^i^riage. 


No.  II.  . 

* 

•     Paris,  Apriln,^lSU. 

M.  to-day  wrote  me  the  following  note ; 
"  Your  adventures,  with  the  virtuoso  in 
prison,  and  your  eager  desire  to  me)Bt  him 
again,  are  romatiCic  affairs  ;  but,  like  all  ro- 
mance, only  a  distempered  dream.  I  was 
speaking  -on  the  subject  to  Lafont ;  he 
laughed  and  said,  '  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
cure  this  hallucination,  and  to' quench 'this 
unsatisfied  desire,  by  playing  at  a  violin 
concert  in  his  presence.'  I  took  him  at 
his  word.  This- evening  he  will  fulfil  his 
promise ;  and  to  ensure  the  result  which 
he  anticipates,  I  )iave  also  invited  Baillot, 
Kreuxer,  and  Rode.  Can  you  desire  any- 
thing more  ?  It4s  needless  to  add,  -that  I 
expect  you  to  be  present.'* 

You  may  imagine  how  much  this  invi- 
tation interested  me.  For  four  years  I 
had  l>een' to  hear  the  viblinists  of  every 
city,  in  which  our  troops  bad  been  quar- 
tered, jet  without  finding  eveA  the  shadow 
of  my  ideal.  Kow,  when  the  memorable 
bat  stormy  time  of  the  campaign  ^as  past, 
I  was  to  listen  to  the  four  most  pelebrated 
masters  in  the'  world.  I  was  almost  sad 
for  the  fate  of  my  ideal.  With  a  beating 
heart,  I  entered  the  gorgeous  saloon.  But 
the  elegant  costume?  of  the  gentlemen,  the 
brilliant  toilettes  of  the  ladies,  were  soon 
foi^otten  ;  my  dungeon  in  Milan  rose 
clearly  before  me,  as  I.  thought  of  one 
tone  that  seemed  to  emanate  frQm  another 
world.  The  concert  began.  Lafont  was 
the  first  performer.  The  most  finished 
execution — a  clear,  silvery  tone — in  an- 
dante as  in  allegro ;  grace  itself ;  still  only 
a  beautiful  miniature  compared  with  the 
inexpressible  charm  of  that  romantic, 
strangely  illumined  picture  which  was  pres- 
ent to  my  soul.  Next  Kreuzer  played. 
Sparkling  were  his  passages,  like  a  wreath 
oC  diamonds;    bold  strength,  ivJl,  clear 


tone,  perfect  mastery  of  his  instrument ; 
still,  only  a  metallia  brilliancy,  not  the 
flash  of  a  soul-revealing  eye.  Now  Bail- 
lot  commenced.  The  full,  energetic  sounds 
which  he  evoked,  reoalled  my  recollection 
powerfully  to  the  past.  A  noble  enthu- 
siasm gave  life  to  his  execution.  He 
swayed  the  tones  li^e  a  monarch,  but  my 
captive  ruled  them  like  a  god.  At  last 
Rode  appeared.  '  His  fine,  spiritual  fea- 
tures, his  delicate  but  noble  countenance, 
prepossessed  me  strongly  in  hi^  favor.  He 
began.  Yes»  there  is  an  affinity  between 
them;  he  bears "withiu  his  breast  a  pr6- 
scatiitent  of  my  former  companion,  which 
deeply  moved  me«  His  expression  seemed, 
to  my  thoughts,  like  a. noble  marble  statue, 
.  combiQing  dignity  and  grace.  Ardor  and 
pathos ;  that  subdued  by  the  restraining 
nleasure,  this  strengthened  and  increased 
by  the  strong  hold  of  power.  At  the  mo- 
ment when.  I  first  heard  him,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  surpass  my  mysterious  friend, 
but  my  longing  for^the  latter  soqn  return- 
ed, and  I  felt  the  most  eager  desire  that 
he  could  only  be. permitted  td.  know  all 
that  I  was  no^  hearing  from  Rode.  But 
his  chainless  spirit  winged  its  flight  to 
loftier  heights,  ahd  penetrated  to  lower 
depths;  he  scorned, the  sway  of  earthly 
powers.  He  soared  aloft  to  other  spheres, 
and  the  wondrous  melodies  which  there 
penetrated  his  deeply  agitated  soul,  he 
gave  back  in  tones  everlastingly  impres- 
sive. 

Such  were  my  feelings  during  the  con- 
cert. After  its  conclusion,  M.  introduced 
me  to  the  celebrated  performers.  Com- 
mon politeness  required  that  I  should 
praise  their  performances,  and  who  could 
have  forborne  to  do  so  ?  I  was  silent  re- 
specting my  captive  companion.  But  La- 
font, to  whom  M.  had  related  -the  circum- 
stance, .began  himself  to  interrogate  me 
on  the  subject.  I  wished  to  evade  and 
cut  short  his  inquiries,  but  in  vain.  I 
therefore  told  the  story »  and  they  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Rode,  at  once  be- 
gan to  smile ;  but  when  I  narrated  and 
described  some  technical  difficulties  of  ex- 
ecution which  I  had  heard,  Lafont  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh !  you're  jesting  at  us."  In 
fine,  they  would  not  believe  me.  I  bor 
.came  offended,  took  my  hat,  and  left. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  threshold,  I  re- 
marked that  some  one  immediately  fol- 
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lowed  me.  It  was  Rode.  "Sir,"  said 
he,  "  is  your  narrative  true,  upon  your 
honor  ?"  I  assured  him  that  it  was.  "  P 
believe  you,"  said  he.  "  I  am  convinced 
th^t  there  is  but  one  man  living  who  cor- 
responds to  'the  description  of  your  cap- 
tive. When  I  was  a  young  man,  dwell* 
ing  in  Genoa  fifteen  years-  ago,  I  wais 
going  home  late  one  evening ;  I  suddenly 
heard  a  violin,  the  enchanting  tones  of 
which  filled  me  with  -  astonishment.  At 
first  I  could  not  tell  whence  this  charming 
music  proceeded,  but  I  sooh  found  that  a 
young  man,  almost /^a  boy  indeed,  who 
was  standing  on  a  low. garden  wall,  with 
his  face  turned  toward  a  dimly  lighted 
window,  was  eliciting  the  heavenly  melo- 
dy from  his  instrument!  I  stooa  as  if 
spell-bound  to  the  spot  I  well  knew, 
at  the '  time,  that  my  own  accomplish- 
ments as  a  musician  were  nothing,  but 
here  were  mysteries  unveiled,  of  which  I 
had  not  before  suspected  the  existence. 
Motionless,  and  concealed  by  the  shadow 
of  a  willow,  I  'listened  to  the  prodigy. 
The  moon  just  then  emerged  from  the 
clouds  that  had  obscured  her,  and  shone 
full  on  the  young  violinist's  form.  The 
boy's  features  resembled  those  which  you 
have  described,  only  the  ipilder  graces  of 
youth  softened  the  expression  of  his  re- 
markable countenance.  His  strains  ceased ; 
a  female  fornd  appeared  at  the  window, 
whence  something  was  thrown  down  be- 
low. In  an  instant  I  heard  a  voice  ex- 
claim ;  "  Traditol-e  pol  diavolo."  At  the 
sound  of  these  words,  the  boy  sprang 
quickly  from  the  wall  into  the  street,  then 
darted  down  a  by-path,  and  was  out  of 
sight  before  I  could  recover  from  my  as- 
tonishment* Immediately  afterwards,  a 
head  appeared  above  the  wall,  and  long 
continued  curses  and' imprecations  follow- 
ed. The  light  in  the  window  was  extin- 
guished. That  the  whole  was  a  love  ad- 
venture, was  too  clear  to  admit  of  any 
doubt.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
I  advanced  from  my  hiding-place.  .  As  I 
was  approaching  the  wall  from  which  the 
boy  had  leaped  sb  quickly,  I  trod  upon 
something  which  I  found  to  be  the  bow  of 
a  violin,  that  he  must  have  lost  in  his  de- 
scent. I  have  it  yet ;  it  is  marked  P. 
At  that  time  I  hoped,  by  means  of  it,  to 
find  out  the  young  violinist;  but  on  the 
very  next  day,  the  pressure  of  hostilitiei^ 


compelled  me  to  leaVe  tbe  city.  8inee 
that  period,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  this 
wonderful  genius.  But  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you ;  for  the  sensation  was  in- 
describable, and  I  had  endeavored  to  im- 
prove my  style  by  imitating  that  heavenly 
melody.  Yes,  I  am  indebted,  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  fame,  to  this  unknown, 
vanished  genius."  I  stood  in  astonish- 
ment before  the  great  artist  who  had  thus 
spoken  so  modestly  and  so  justly.  I 
could  not  forbear  telling  him,  that  I  had 
found,  in  his  performance,  some  touches 
of  that  magical  beauty  with  which  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  had  captivated  my 
heart.  Oiily  it  seemed  to  me  .that  Rode 
had  but  heard  the  commencenient,  the 
first  forebodings  of  that  strange  spirit, 
while  I  had  seen  his  wings  in  full  develop- 
ment. We  parted.  I  have  a  hope.  Ev- 
ery genius  must  make  his  pow^r  felt  in 
the  world.  Unless  a  cruel  destiny  has 
shattered  the  precious  frame  in  which  Ibis 
intellect  was  lodged,  it  must  yet,  a&  some 
future  day;  fill  every  heart  with  rapture. 


No.  III. 

BerHn,  March  BOih,  1829. 
After  a  long  sojourn  in  the  I^orth,  I  ar- 
rived here  about  half- past  eight.  '''What 
is  going  on  in  the  th^eatre  to-night,  wait- 
er?" "Nothing  of  interest;,  but  you 
should  go  to  the  concert,  sir,  A  violin- 
ist"—:" I  am  tired  of  violinists."  "  But 
this  is  really  a  prodigy.  The  critic  Rells- 
tab  has  worn  out  his  pen  in  writing  his 
praises.  Look  at  the  Zeitung  newspaper." 
"Very  good;  what  is  the  name  of  this 
prodigy  ?"  "  His  name  is — I  shall  remem- 
ber it  directly — an  Italian" — "What?  an 
Italian?"  "Yes,  it  begins  with  P." 
"With  P.,  I  must  go  to  the  concert. 
Where  can  I  obtain  a  ticket  ?"  "  Just  go 
over  the  way;  that  is  all  you  have  to 
do."  I  went  at  once;  the  hall  was  so 
crowded  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  en- 
ter *  so,  like  many  others,  I  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  vestibule.  The  tuUi  of 
the  last  piece  was  ended;  now  com- 
menced a  solo,  a  Polacoft.  "  It  can  be  no 
other,"  I  exclaimed.  "How  well  do  I 
remember  those  tones !  They  lie  deep  in 
my  heart,  beyond  the  power  of  oblivion . 
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But  what  a  wonderful  performance !  Are 
there  two — three — playing?  Never  be- 
fore did  I  hear  anything  like  it. .  1  can 
scarcely  believe  my  own  ears.  Oh  1  that 
I  could  but  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  But 
His  useless,  a  dense  crowd  is  besieging  tbe 
doorwav.  I  wQi  at  least  lose  not  a  single 
sound.  He  ended — ^thunders  of  ap- 
plause echoed  through  the  ball.  But  I 
was  unable  to  B&d  the  perf(H*mer,'as  the 
whole  company  rose  from  their  seats  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  a  sight  of  him. 
Could  I  have  done  so,  my  eager  curiosity 
would  then  have  been  gratifiedr  while  of 
the  crowds  around  me-,  not  a  single  hearer 
could  possibly  experience  emotions  similar 
to  mine.  No  one,  certainly,  could  know 
the  nature  of  my  rendiniscenoes.  I  wait- 
ed with  impatience  the  second  appearance 
of  the  wonderful  performer.    At  l^t^— * 


"Now  he  plays  on  the  Ot  string,"  said 
some-  one  near  me.  He  began.  Good 
Qod !  is  it  possible  ?  That  melody  I  have 
certainly  once  heard  before.  They  are 
the  self-same  tones,  which  years  ago,  in- 
spired, comforted,  animated  me,  and,  a&  if 
they  descended  from  heaven,  diffused  a  ra- 
diance through  my  darkened  soul.  As  the 
company  before  me  separated,  I  saw  the 
pa)e,  melancholy  countenance,  the  deep 
sunken  eyes,  the  long  wild  locks,  the  trem- 
bling, emaciated  frame.  It  was  he.  Thus 
.aft^r  the  lapse  of  .nineteen  years,  the  man 
was  .enabled  to  solve  the  enigma  which  had 
filled  the  soul  of  the  youth  with  strange, 
mysterious'  enK>tions>  and  which,  like  a 
shrouded  figure,  would  have  accompanied 
him. forever,  had  he  not  been  permitted 
to  lift  the  veil.  It  was  removed.  I 
heard,  I  sd^w—^Paganini. 
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MEMOIRS   OF   MY   YOUTH.* 


How  frequently  our  taste  in  books 
changes !  In  b6yhood,  I  was  extremely 
fopd  of  Byron,  books  of  voyages  and 
travels,  Cook's,  La  Perouie,  Riley's  Nar- 
rative, Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Arabian 
Nights ;  now,  wliene  I  read  one  page  of 
Byron,  I  read  fifty  of  Cowpcr's ;  but  I 
have  not  in  many  years  met  with  a  book 
so  delightful,  so  suited  to  my  taste  as  these 
recollections  of  my  youth*  by  Lamartine-- 
the  sweet  style  and  ejoquence  of  which 
remind  me  strongly  of  Rousseau.  It  has 
all  the  elegance,  facility,  fluency,  and 
golden  cadence  of  poetry.  His  theme  is 
as  "fluent  as  the  sea,"  ajid  from  his 
mother  he  imbibed  the  habit  of 

"  Reviewing  life's  eventful  page, 
And  notin?  ere  they  fade  away, 
The  little  lines  of  yesterday," 

After  his  mother's  death  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary that  Milly^  the  homestead  of  the 
family  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  into  five  shares.  It  was  to  pass 
into  unknown  hands,  and  here  it  was  that 
Lamartine  had  hoped  to  end  his  day. 
He  bon-owed  money  and  retained  the 
property,  but  this  was  merely  putting  off 
the  evil  day,  which  came  at  last,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  yield  or  sell.  Lamartine 
says  he  attempted  in  vain  to  delay.  "  If 
time  has  wings,  the  interest  of  borrowed 
capital  has  the  rapidity  and  weight  of  a 
locomotive.'*  "I  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  I  looked  around  me  in  my  anguish ; 
I  made  my  deoisioB;  thea  I  altered  the 
resolution  I  had  taken.  I  gazed  from 
afar  with  despair  at  that  little,  gray  spire 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  roof  of  the 
house,  the  clump  of  linden  trees,  which 
are  seen  from  the  road,  peeping  above  the 


tiled  roofs  of  the  village.     I  said  to  my. 
self,  *  I   can  never  again  journey  by  this 
road;   J.  can  never  again  turn  my  eyes 
in  this  •  direction.      This  spire,   this  bill, 
this  roof,   these  walls,  will  reproach  me 
all  iny   life  with  having  bartered   them 
away  '  for  a  few  bags  of   crown- pieces ! 
And  these  worthy  inhabitants !   And  these 
poor,  but  honest  vine-dressers^  who  are  my 
foster-brothers,  and  with  whom   I   have 
passed  my  childhood,  eating  the  same 
bread  at  ike  tame  tdble  i     What  will  fhttf 
say  ?     What  will  become  of  them  when 
they  are  told  that  I  have  sold  tlieir  vines, 
their  meadows,  their  roof  trees,  their  cows 
and  their  goats;   and  that  a  new  pro- 
prietor, who  knows  them  not,  who  loves 
them  hot,  will  perhaps  change  to-morrow 
their  whole  defetiny,  rooted  like  my  own  in 
this  ungrateful  but  natal  soil?'  "    Lamar- 
tine wishes  to  sell  so  much  of  the  proper- 
ty as  will  produce  an  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  he  sends  for  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  purchase  propecty  in  the  mass  in 
order  to  sell  it  again  in  smaller  lots,  to 
see  if  it  could   be   accomplished.     The 
gentleman  arrives  at  Milly,  and  they  walk 
about  the  grounds  to  sec  what  could  be 
most  conveniently  detached  from  the  rest, 
to  be  divided  into  lots  within  reach  of  the 
means  of  purchasers  in  the  neighborhood. 
''Sir,"   said  he,  extending  his  arm,  and 
and   cutting  the  air  with  a  'sweep,  as  a 
surveyor  portions  off  the  land,  "  there  is  a 
lot  which  might  easily  be  sold  together, 
and  which  will  Siot  greatly  disfigure  the 
remainder.  "Yes,"  replied  I,  "  but  that  is 
the  vineyard  which  my  father  planted  in 
theyear  of  my  birth,  and  which  he  ever 
onjoined  on  us  to  retain  in  memory  of 
him,  as  being  the  best  portion  of  the  do- 
main, and  as  having  been  watered  with  the 
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sweat  of  his  brow."   "Well,"  resumed  the 
valuator,  "  there  is  another  which  would 
tempt   purchasers  of    limited  means,   as 
bemg  suited  for  grazing  cattle."     "  Yes," 
returned  I,  but  it  cannot  be.     That  is  the 
river,  the  meadow,  and  th^  orchard,  wher^ 
our  mother  took  us  to  play,  and  bathe,  in 
oar  childhood,  and  where  she  reared  with 
so  muck  care   those  apple  trees,  those 
apricot  tre^,  and  those  cherry  trees  for 
use.  Let  us  look  in  some  other  direction." 
•'  Well,    that  hill    behind  the    house  ?" 
"  But  it  is  that  which  serves  as  a  boundary 
to  the  garden,  and  is  just  opposite  the 
window  of  the  family  saloon.     How  could 
we  look  on  it  now  without  tears  rushing  to 
our   eyes?"     "  That  groUp  of    detached 
houses,  then,  with  those  sloping  vineyards 
which   descend  to  the  valley?"     **  Oh, 
tho^e  are  the  houses  Of  the  husband  of  my 
sister's  nurse,  and  oi  the  old  wonOan  who 
reared  me  with  so  much  care  and  love. 
We  inight  as   well   purchase  therii  two 
graves  ia  the  chureh-yard  at  once ;  for 
their   grief  at  seeing   themselves  driven 
from  their  roof  trees  and  their  vineyards 
would  not  be  long  in  bringing  them  there." 
"  Well,   the  principal  mansion .  with  the 
oat-buildings,  the  garden,  and   the  sur- 
rounding inclos^re  ?  '    "  But  I  wish  to,  die 
there,  in  my  father's  bed.   It  is  impossible; 
it  would  be  to  commit  suicide  on  all  our 
family  affections."     "  What  have  you  to 
say  against  that  hollow  which  is  not  seen 
from  your  windows  ?"      "  Nothing ;   ex- 
cept that   it  contains  the   old  buryin£r- 
gi^and,  where,  in  mj  childhood,  I  saw7y 
Uttle  brother  laid,  and  a  sister,  whom  I 
wept  so  bitterly  after.     Let  us  go  else- 
where !      We   cannot  stir  here  .vwithout 
XButilating  some  hallowed  feeling  or  senti- 
ment."    We  walked  in  vaint  wc  found 
nothing  that  could  be  dqtached^  without  at 
the  same  time  detaching  a  fragment  of  my 
heart.     I  returned  homo   sorrowfully  at 
evening.    That  night  I  never  slept."     The 
next  day  a  packet  of  letters  arrived,  there 
is  one  from  Paris,  the  address  written  in 
one  of  those  cleat,  decided  hands,  announc- 
ing promptitude,  precision,  and  firmness; 
it  was  from  i)£  dt  Uirardin,  offering  him 
whatever  sum  he  wanted,  provided  he  will 
famish  him  with  his.  early  recollections. 
Laaiartine  refuses  to  publish  the  dusty 
relies  of   memory — ^without  any  interest 
for  any  one^  but  himself,  but  Girardin  in>- 


ststs  upon  it,  and  gives  him  three  years 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  idea.  Mitly 
is  saved  froni  sale.  Lamartine*s  account 
of  his  childhood — ^his  hard  and  simple 
fare-^his  pleasant  life — his  ancestors,  his 
father  and  mother,  are  exquisitely  describ- 
ed. He  glories  in  the  thought  that  he  was 
bom  in  one  of  those  favored  families  which 
are  as  it  were  the  sabotuaries  of  piety ;  a 
family  not  ^nown  to  fame,  but  without  a 
stain  on  their  character,  and  placed  in  an 
intermediate  rank  of  s  society — allied  to 
nobility,  but  living  among  the  peasantry, 
with  the  same  habits,  and  enduring  the 
same  toils ;  not  high  enoiigh  to  excite 
envy,  nor  low  enough  to  excite  contempt. 
His  mother  was  an  excellent  and  extraor- 
dinary woman  and  to  her,  Lamaratine 
owes  his  mental  and  bodily  culture.  His 
mother  laid  but  little  stress  on  what  is 
usually  called  instructi"Dn^ — she  desired  to 
make  her  -son  happy,  with  a  healthy  tone 
of  mind,  and  a  loving,  confiding  soul — ^a 
<;rea!ture  of  God,  and  not  a  plaything  for 
society.  She  mingled  religion  with  all  the 
pleasant  eveqts  that  occurred  to  her  chil- 
dren during  the  day,  who,  when  they 
awakened  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun 
shone  m  the  windows,  and  the  birds  sang 
their. 

"  Love-learned  song 
The  dewy  leaves  amqng," 

their  mother  entered  the  room,  her  features 
"radiant  with  kindness,  tenderness,  and 
joy,"  she  embraced  them  in  their  beds,  as- 
sisted them  to  dr^ss;  listened  to  their  artless 
prattle,  and  said  to  them,  **To  whom  do  we 
owe  the  happiness  which  we  are  about  to 
enjoy  together  ?  It  is  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Without  him  this  lovely  sun  would 
not  have  arisen;  these  trees  would  have 
lost  their  leaves ;  these  gay  and  happy 
birds  would  have  died  of  hunger  and  cold 
on  the  naked  ground ;  and  you,  toy  poor 
children,  would  have  had  neither  bed,  nor 
house,  nor  garden,  nor  mother,  to  shelter 
and  nourish  you,  or  to  gladden  your 
hearts  during  the  season  of  life.  It  is 
most  just,  therefore,  to  thank  Him  for  all 
that  He  gives  us  on  this  day,  and  to  pray 
to  Him,  that  He  will  give  us  many  other 
such  days.  She  then  knelt  beside  their 
bed,  joined  their  little  hands,  frequently 
kissing  them,  and  then  repeated  slowly, 
and  in  an  under  voice,  &  short  prayer. 
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which  they  repeated  after  her.  And  in 
the  evening  she  also  prayed  with  thepQ, 
before  their  eyes  were  heavy  with  sleep, 
so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  instead  of  pain 
and  discomfort.  Whatever  beautiful, 
lovely,  or  grand  objects  were  met  with  in 
their  walks-y^ine  forests  with  the  sunlight 
streaming  through,  the  branches — a  Ine 
sheet  of  water — cf^scades — a  glorious  sun- 
set, with  the  tinted  clouds  grouped  around 
the  mountains, 

» 
"  While,  through  tho  west,  where  sinks  the 

crimson  day, 
Meek  Twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her 

banners  gray" — 

she  rarely  failed  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  that  all  this  loveliness  and  goodness 
sprang,  from  their  Almighty  Father.  I^a- 
martine  gives  an  interesting  and  affecting 
account  of  his  father  reading  Jerusalem 
Delivered. 

'<  It  is  night  The  doors  of.  the  little  house 
of  Milly  are  closed.  A  friendly  dog  utters 
from  time  to  time  a  bark  in  the  court-yard. 
The  rain  of  autumn  dashes  against  the  panes 
of  the  two  low^r  windows,  and  the  wind,  nowl- 
ing  in  gusts,  produces,  in  its  passage  thfouah 
the  branches  of  one  or  two  pifine  trees,  and  the 
crevices  of  the  shutters,  those  melancholy  and 
intermittent  plaints  which  are  heard  on  the 
margin  of  pine  forests  by  tho  listening  ear  of 
the  wayfarer.  The  apartment  which  I  thus 
see  in  memory  is  large,  but  almost  naked.  At 
the  farther  extremity  is  a  deep  recess  contain- 
ing a  bed.  The  curtains  of  the  b^  are  of 
white  serge  with  blue  checks.  It  is^my 
mother*s  bed.  There  are  two  cradles  on 
wooden  chairs  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  one 
large,  the  other  small.  They  are  the  cradles 
of  my  youngest  sisters,  who  have  long  been 
sound  asleep.  A  huge  fire  of  vine  branches 
blazes  beneath  a  chimney-piece  of  white 
stone.  ♦  *  ♦  *  •  In  one  corner  there  is 
a  little  harpsichord,  open,  with  some  sheets  of 
the  music  of  '  Le  Devin  de  Village,'  by  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  scattered  over  the  instrument ;  nearer 
the  fire,  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  there  is 
a  little  card-table,  with  a  green  cloth  all  spotted 
with  ink  stains,  and  with  .holes  in  the  stuff;  on 
the  table  are  two  tallow  candles  burning  in 
candlesticks  of  plated  copper,  and  diffusing  a 
feebb  light  around,  while  they  cast  huge 
shadows  flickering  in  the  breezei  on  the  white- 
washed walls  of  the  apartments.  Opposite  the 
fire-place,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  a  man 
is  seated  holding  a  book  in  his  hand.  His 
figure  is  tall,  his  limbs  robust.  He  still  retains 
the  vigor  of  youth.  His  forehead  is  open,  his 
eye  blue,  and  his  smile,  at  once  firm  ana  grac^ 


fal,  displays  to  view  a  row  of  teeth  like  pearl. 
Some  remaii)^  of  his  original  costume,  bis 
hair  especially,  and  a  certain  nulitary  stiffness 
of  attitude,  proclaim  the' retired  officer.  If  any 
doubts  are  entertained  on  this  point,  they  are 
speedily  dissipated  by  the  appearance  of  his 
sabre,  bis  regulation  pistols,*  his  helmet,  and  the 
gilt  plates  of  his  horses'  bridle,  which  shine 
suspended  from  a   nail    in  the  wall  at  the 
extremity  pf  a  little  cabinet  which  opens  off  the 
apartment.    Tliis  man  is  our  &lher.     On  a 
couch  of  plattod  straw,  occupving  an  angle 
formed  by  the  fire*place  and  tlie  wall  of  the 
recess,  is  seated  a  woman  who  appears  still 
young;  although  she  is  already  bordering  on 
her  thirty-fifth  yean     Her  figare,  tall  also,  has 
all  the  suppleness  and  all  the  elegance  of  that 
of  a  young  girl.*    Her  features  are  so  delicate- 
ly formed,  hei*  black  eyes  have  a  look  so  open 
and  penetrating,  her  transparent  skin  permits 
the  olue  veins  and  the  ever-changing  color, 
called  up  by  the  slightest   emotion,  to  be  so 
clearly  vtsibfe  beneath  its  snowy; surface;  her 
jet  black,  but  fine  and  glossy  tresses   fall  in 
such  wavy  folds  and  graceful  rinelets  around 
her  cheeks,  and  rest  upon  her  shoulders,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether. she  is  eighteen  or 
thirty  years  of  age.    No  one  woukf  wish  to 
strike  off  from  her  age  one  of  those  years, 
which  have  only  served  to  perfect  her  phys- 
iognomy and  ripen  her  beauty.    This  beauty, 
although  pure  in  every  feature,  if  they  are  ex- 
apiined  in  detail*  is  peculiarly  apparent  in  the 
ensemble,  by  its  harmony,  its  grace,  and  above 
all  by  that  radianCe  of  .inward  tenderness,  that 
true  beauty  of  the  soul,  which  lights  up  the 
body  from  withfn — a  radiance  of  which  the 
loveliest  face  is  only  the  outwant  jeflection. 
This  young  woman,  half    reclining   on   the 
cushions,  holds  a  little  girl  asleep  in  her  arms, 
her  head  resting  on  her  shoulder.    The  child's 
hngers  are  still  clasped  around  one  of  her 
mother's  long  ringlets,  with  which  she  was 
playing  a  few  moments  a^o,  befor^  she  fell 
asleep.    Another  little   girl,  rather  older,  is 
seated  on  a  stool  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa ;  she  is 
leaning  her  fair  head  on  her  mother's  knees. 
This  young  woman  is  my  mother ;  these  two 
children  are  my  two  eldest    sisters.      Two 
others  are  in  their  respective  cradles.      My 
father,  as  I  have  said,  holds  a  book  in  his  hand. 
He  reads  aloud.  I  fancy  I  still  hear  the  manly, 
full,  nervous,  and  yet  ficxible  sound  of  that 
voice,  which  pours  f6rth  in  broad  and  sonorous 
streams,  interrupted  at  tim^s  by  tho  irusts  of 
wind  against  the  windows.    My  motlier,  faer 
head  a  little  inclined  to  one  side,  listens  in  a 
dreamy  mood.    I,  my  face  turned  toward  my 
ikther  and  my  arm  resting  on  one  of  his  knees, 
drink  in  every  word,  anticipate  every  story,  de- 
vour with  my  eyes  the  book,  whose  pt^cfes  un- 
fold too  slowly  for  my  imagination.     What  is 
this  book?    This  first  book,  whose    perusal, 
thus  beard  at  the  entrance  into  life,  teaches  me 
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what  a  book  really  is,  and'op^s  tD  me,  so  to 
speak,  the  world  of  emotion,  the  world  of  love 
and  reverie — this  book  was  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered;  the  Jerns^lem  Delivered,  transls^ted, 
by  Lebrun,  with  all  the  majestic  harmony  of 
the  Italian  stanza,  bnt  purified  and  refined  by 
the  exqatAtte  taste  of.  the  translator  from  those 
glaring  defects  of  aflfoctation  and  false  orna- 
ment, which  sometimes  sally'  the  manly  sim- 
plicity of  Tasso,  like  gold  dust  which  wouM 
tarnish  a  diamond,  bot  which  the  Frenchman 
has  blown  away.  Thus  Tasso,  read  by  my 
father,  Jistened  to  by  my  mother  with  tears 
moisteninff  her  eyelids,  is  the  first  poet  who 
has'  stirred  the  chords  of  my  imagination  and 
my  heart.  Thus  does  he  form  fqr  me  a  part  of 
that  nniveiiBal  and  immortal  family,  which  each 
selects  from  every  oonntiy  and  from  all  ages, 
to  form  the  companions  of  bis  soul  and  the 
society  of  his  thoughts.  I  have  kept  as  pre- 
cious relics  the  two  volumes.  I  have  rescued 
them  from  all  the  vicissitudes  which  change  of 
residence,  deaths,'  successions,  and  divisions 
bring  upon  iamily  libraries.  From  time  to 
time,  at  Milty^  in  the' same  apartment,  when  I 
return  there  alone,  I  open  Jthem  with  pious 
reverenqe.  I  sometimes  read  once  ihore  somd 
of  these  same  stanzas  half  aloud,  endeavoring 
to  feign  to  myself  my  father's  voice,  and" 
imagining  that  I  still  see  before  me  my  mother 
with  my  two  sistersj  listening  with  closed  eyes. 
I  then  feel  again  the  same  emotion  at  the 
verses  of  Tasso.  I  bear  the  aame  iloises  of 
the  wind  through  the  trees,  the  same  crack- 
lings of  the  vine  branches  on  the  hearth,  but 
my.  fiather's  voice  is  no  longer  there,  my 
mother *s  form  no  longer  presses  the  couch,  the 
two  cradles  are  transformed  into  two  graves, 
over  the  mounds  of  which  waves  the  grass  of 
a  foreign  land.  And  all  this  ever  ends  by  my 
dropping  a  few  tears,  which  blot  the  leaves  of 
the  book  as  I  close  it." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Lamartine  me^s 
with  a  tranMation  of  Ossian,  by  Baour  Lor- 
mian ;  the  book  was  universally  read.  Wo- 
men sang  it — pocket  editions  found  their 
way  into  all  the  libraries.  The  shadowy 
realm  portrayed  by  Ossian,  harn^onized  well 
with  the  scenes  by  which  LamartiQe  was 
surrounded.  He  carried  the  volumes  in  his 
hunting  excursions  over  the  mountains, 
and  while  his  dogs  made  the  hills  echo 
with  their  barking,  he  Would  read  the 
pages  seated  beneath  some  Overhanging 
rock  ;  and  on  his  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
pages,  mists,  black  clouds,  ice  and  snow 
surrounded  him,  similar  to  what  he  had 
been  reading  of.  The  first  perusal  of 
this  wild  romance  by  Lamartine  was  while 
the  bitter  blasts  of  November  and  Decem- 


ber w6re  sweeping  over  the  hills  and  val- 
leys. The  earth  was  covered  with  snow, 
through  which,  here  and  there,  appeared 
the  dark  trunks  of  the  pines.  Icy  fogs, 
in  eddying  wreaths,  encircled  ihe  peaks  of 
the  mountains.  Lamartine  thinks  that 
Qssian  is  certainly,  one  of  those  palettes 
from  which  his  imagination  has  borrowed 
most  of  its  colors,  and  which  has 
imparted  the .  greatest  number  of  tints  to 
bis  subseqtient  productions:  He  is  the 
-/Esch'ylus  of  our  misty  climate.  Curious 
toholars  have  preteqded,  and  still  pretend, 
that  hQ  never  existed  nor  wrote,  and  that 
his  poems  are  a  forgery  of  Macpherson's. 
I'  should  as  soon  bcdieve  that  Salvator 
Rosa  invented  nature.  In  this  dreaming 
mood  he  wanted  some  one  to  sympathize 
with  him,  to  admire  and  weep  over  these 
magic  pages — he  finds  a  meek  companion 
in  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  landed 
proprietor,  distinguished  for  her  preco- 
cious talents  and  beauty,  and  possessed 
of- that  contagious,  languor  of  expression 
which  communicates  itself  to  the  l6oks 
and  thoughts  of .  him  who  contemplates  it. 
Light  blue  eyes,  dark  hair,  a  pensive 
mouth  which  seldom  laughed,  and  which 
never  opened  but  to  let  fall  a  few  short 
and  serious  words ;  filled  with  a  sense 
superior  to  her  years;  a  slow  step,  a 
look  which  was  irequeatly  fixed  in  con- 
templation, and  which  was  turned  aside 
if  surprised  in  so  doing  •  as  if  it  wished  to 
hide  the  reveries  which  filled  it — such 
was  this  young  girl.  "  She  seemed  to  have 
a  presentiment  of  a  short  and  clouded 
life,  like  those  lonely  days  of  winter  when 
I  became  acquainted  with  her.  She 
has  long  slept  beneath  that  snow  which 
we  marked  with  our  eariiest  footsteps." 
"  Sh^  was  called  Lucy."  Lamartine's 
reading  in  his  youth  was  varied '  and  rich 
in  information ;  he  devoured  books  with 
an  upsated  appetite.  Among  those  which 
he  read  when  about  sixtecen,  were  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,  Madame  Cottin,  Madame 
de  Flahaut,  Richardson,  flie  Abb6  Pro- 
vost, and  the  German  romances  of  Au- 
gustus La  Fontaine,  Tasso,  Dante,  Pe- 
trArch,  Milton,  and  Chateaubriand. 

The  most   charming  episode  in  these 
memoirs,  is  the  story*  of  Graziella — 

"  Sweet  name  !  in  thy  each  sylhble 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell. " 
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Lamartine  gives  the  following  account  of 
where  he  wrote  this  matchless  story.     In 
order  to  work  at  leisure  on  his  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  some  few  years 
ago>  he  took  refuge  in  the  little  island  of 
Ischia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Gulf 
of  Qaeta,  and  separated  from  the  .main,* 
land  by  a  lovely  sea.      "  One  day  then, 
in  the  year  1843,  I  was  alone,  reclining 
hi  the  shade  of  a  citron  tree,  on  the  terrace 
of  the  fisherman's  cQttage  where  I  resided, 
occupied  in  gazing  at  the  sea,  listening  to 
the  surf  which  washed  upward  on  the 
beach  and  carried  back  again  the  rustling 
shells    of   its  shores,   and    inhahng    the 
breeze  which  the  rebound  of  each  wav^ 
wafted  to  my  cheek,  like  the  humid  fan- 
which  the  poor  negroes  wave  above  the 
foreheads    of   their    masters  underneath 
our  tropics.      I   had   finished  rummaging 
over,   the  evening   before,   the  memoirs, 
the  manuscripts,  and  the  documents  which 
I  had  brought  with  me  for  the  History  of 
the   Girondists :   I  was  deficient  in  mate- 
rials. *  .    , 
"  I  had  opened  those  which  never  fail 
us— our  recollections.     I  Was  writing  on 
my  knees  the  story  of  GrtLzielia,  that  sad 
but  charming  shadowing  forth  of  love, 
whom  I  had  met  in  former  days  in  this 
same  g^lf,  and  I  wad  writing  it  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Frocida,  in  sight  of  the 
ruins  of  the  little  house  amidst  the  vines, 
of  the  garden  on .  the  hill,  which  her  fin- 
ger   seemed  still    to  point    out  to  me. 
While    thus    occupied,    I    saw     gliding 
toward  me,  over  the  sea,  a  skiff  m  full 
sail,   dashing  aside   the  spray  from  her . 
1)0 W8»  which  glittered  in  the  dazzling  sun- 
light.   A  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
were  seated  in  the  stem,  endeavoring  to 
shelter  their  glowing  foreheads-  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  mast."     This  proves 
to  be  a  friend   of  Laooiartine's,   Eugene 
Pellatan,  and.  his  wife.     He  had.  left  his 
young  and  graceful  wife  in  a  cottage  on 
the  beach.     "  After  conversing  for  k  mo- 
ment about  France,  and  this  island,  to 
which  h^  had  learned  by  chance  at  Naples 
that  I  had  retired,  he  saw  the  pages  on 
my  knees  and  a  half-worn  pencil  in  my 
hand.     He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing.- 
*  Do  you  wish    to  hear/    said  I,    *  while 
your  young  wife  reposes  after  the  fatigue 
of  the   passage,   and  while  you  recruit 
your    strength  by  resting  fpr    a    while  , 


against   the  trunk  of  this  Orat\ge    tree  ? 
I  will  read  it  to  you."     And  1  read  to 
him,  while  the  sun  darted  its  setting  r^ys 
from  behind  the  Epomeo,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain of  the  island,  a  few  pages   -of  the 
story  of  GrazieUa.     The  place,  the  hour, 
the  shade,  the  &ky,  the  sea,  the  perfume 
of  the  trees,  diffused    their 'charm  over 
the  pages,  in  themselves  without  color 
or  perfume^  and  lent  them  the  eschant- 
ment  of  distance  and  surprise.     He  ap- 
peared touched :  we  closed  the  book,  and 
we    descended    to  the  beach:.     In   the 
evening  we  visited  the  island  in  company 
with  his  wife.     I  offered  him  hospitality 
for  one  night,  and  he  departed  on  the 
morrow."      This  story'  of  OraziellA  will, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  narrative,  and. as  a 
description    of' love   in  its  '  depth,   and 
purity,,  and  for  affecting   interest,,  'sue* 
cessfully  bear  competitioii  with  any  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  written.    Lamartine  and 
a  youngs  friend,'   in  strolling  along  the 
shore  of  the  Margellim,  which  extends 
from  the  tomb  of  Virgil  to  -Mount  Pau- 
silippo,  meet  with  an  old  man  placing  his 
fishing  tackle  in  his  ,  skiff,  and  a  chiM  of 
twelve  years  the  sole  rower.    They  apply 
to  the .  old  mao  to  take  them  to  sea  as 
rQWers,  and  to  teach  them  the  art  and 
mystery  of  -fishing ;  and  they  agree  to  pay 
him  two  carHns  a  day^  for  their  apipren- 
ticeship    aad    food.      They  spend   days 
and  moonlit    nights  out  on  the  water, 
and  their  feelings  are  exquisitely  described 
in  eloquent  language.     A  storm  one  night 
drives  them  to  the  island  of  Procida,  and 
there  they  behpld  Graziella,  beautiful  as 
her  name  and 


— "  knowing  nothing, . 
But  trasting  thoughts  and  innocent  daily  habits  J 


What  first  exhibits  .  to  her  the  depth 
and  hidden  affections  of  her  heart  is  the 
the  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  read  to 
her  by  Lamartine.  On  the  night  of  the 
storm  when  they  were  driven  to  the 
island,  they  had  been  compelled  to  throw 
everything  overboard,  and  all  that  they 
had  saved  in  the.  way  of  books  were  the 
LeUer9  of  Jacopo  Orli's^  a  species  of  Wer- 
ther  half  political,  half  romantic,  written 
by  Ugo  Foscolo,  a  volume  of  Taciti^ 
and  Paul  and  Virginia,     The  Tacitus  and 
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Jacopo  Orth  failed  to  interest  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fisherman's  cabin  in  any  way. 
Far  different  in  effect  was  .  the  beautiful 
story  of  St.  Pierre's ;  only  a  few  pages 
had  been  read  wh.eni  the  old  man^  the 
young  girl,  the  children  all  had  changed 
their  attit'ode.  The  fisherman  forgot  to 
inhale  the  smoke  from  his  pipe.  The 
old  grandmother  held  her  hands,  clasped 
beneath  her  chin»  "  in  the  attitude  of  the 
poor  women  who  hear  the  word  of  God 
seated  on  the  pavement  of  the  temples.''' 
Graaella,  who  was  usually  seated  a  little 
apart,  unconsciously  approached,  as  if  fas- 
cinated by  some  power  of  attractron^  con- 
cealed in  the  book.  With  dilated  eyes  she 
looked  at  the  book,  .at  the  lips  of  the 
reader,  at  the  space  between  the  lips' ^nd 
the  book ;  her  breathing  became  quiekened, 
and  before  many  page^  had  been  read, 
Oraziella's  timid  reserve  had  been  for- 
gotten. "  I  felt  the  warmth  of  her  res- . 
pintioti  on  my  hands.  Her  hair  floated 
over  my  forehead ;  two  or  three  burning 
tears  fell  from  her  cheeks,  and  stained . 
the  pages  close  to  my  fingers.'*  *'  When 
I  chanced  to  hesitate  for  a  proper  ex- 
pression, to  render  the  French  word,  Gra- 
ziella,  who  for  some  time  had  been  hold- 
ing the  lamp,  sheltered  from. the  wipd  by, 
her  apron,  approached  with  it  close  to  the . 
pages,  and  almost  burned  the  book  in  her 
impatience,  as  if  v  the  flame  could  render 
the  sens^  visible  to  my  eye,  and  make  the 
words  flow  more  quickly  from  iny  lips. 
I  smilingly  pushed  back  the  lamp  with 
my  hand,  without  turning  my  (Byes-  from 
the  page,  and  I  felt  my  Angers  warm 
with  her  tears."  The  farther  reading  of 
the  book  is  deferred  to  another  night — 
none  can  restrain  their  anxiety  to  hear 
the  conclusion,  and  it  is  concluded  amid 
sobs  and  tears. '  How  truly  the  growth  of 
Graziella's  aflection  for  her  young  lover  is 
described — it  grows  up  in  the  manner  that 
Sterne  says  is  the  best  method  of  court- 
ship»  "  A  course  of  small  quiet  atten- 
tions, not  so  pointed  as  jto  alarm,  nor  so 
vague  as  to  be  misunderstood — ^with  now 
and  then  a  look  of  kindness,  and  little 
or  nothing  said  upon  it ;  leave  nature  for 
your  mistress,  and  she  fashions  it  to  her 
mind."  When  you  wrote  this,  liaurence 
Sterne,  you  wrote  the  best  receipt  for 
making  love  evar  written.  Graziella  in 
deolanng  her  love,  does  It  in  breath  deep, 


strong,  and  fervid.  "  I  know  Yery  well 
that  I  am  but  a  poor  girl,  unworthy  to 
touch  your  feet  even  in  thought.  There- 
fore, 1  do  not  ask  you  to  love  nie;  I 
shall  never  ask  if  you  love  me.  But  / 
love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  ;"  and  she 
seemed  to  conccntrat^e  her  whole  soul 
in  these  three  words.  Her  lover  is 
recalled  to  France — -he  promises  to  return 
in  four  months  ;  but  though  he  thinks  of 
Graziella,  and  intends  to  return,  months 
flee  by — at  last  he^  receives  a  letter  and 
packet  from'  Graziella-,  containing  these 
words,  "  The  doctor  says  that  I  shall  die 
before-  three  days.  I  wish  to  bid  you 
adieu  before  I  hfive  lost  my  strength. 
Oh,  if  you  fcere  here,  I  should  still  live! 
but,  it  is  the  will  of  God.  I  shall  spestk 
to  you  soon,  and  always  from  the  height 
of  the  skies.  Love  my  spirit !  it  will  be 
beside  you  all  your  life.  I  bequeath  my 
locks,  cut  off  one  night  for  you.  Conse- 
crate them  to  God' in  some  chapel  of  your 
country,  that  '8<)mething  that  belongs,  to 
me  may  be  ever  near  you."  Twelve 
yesirs  later  poor  Graziella  s  lover  returns 
to  Kaplesr^he  sought  traces  of  her,  none 
were  to  be  found.  The  little  house  on 
the  steep  shore  of  Procida  had  fallen  into 
ruins,  a  heap  of  gray  rubbish. 
.  Tirn^  quickly  effaces  every  object  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  time  can  never 
efface  the  traces  of  a. first  love  from  the 
heart  which  has  experienced  it.  Lamar- 
tine  writes  that— 

"  One  day  in  the  year  1 S30,  on  entering  a 
church  in  Paris,  in  the  evening^  I  saw  the  oomn 
of  a  young  girl  carried  in,  covered  with  a  white 

fall.  The  coffin  recalled  Graziella  to  niy  mind, 
concealed  myself  in  the  shadow  of  a  pillar. 
I  thought  of  Procida,  and  I  wept  long  and  bit- 
terly. ^  ♦  ♦  I  returned  in  silence  to  my 
chamber;  I  wrote  in  a  single  breath,  and  moist- 
ening them  with  tears,  the  verses  entitled  the 
First  Regret*  They  are  the  echo,  weakened 
by  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  of  a  feeling 
which  awakeneii  the  first  outpourings  of  my 
heart.  In  them  is  wanting  only  the  name  of 
Graziella.  I  would  enshrine  it  in  all  the  graces 
of  poetry,  if  there  existed  here  below  a  t^ryatal 
pure  enough  to  enclose  that  tear,  that  memory, 
that  regret.  It  is  thus  that  I  expiated  by  my 
tears  the  hardness  and  ingratitude  of  my  heart 
ef  nineteen.  I  can  never  read  over  these  verses  ^ 
without  adoring  that  fiesh  image,  ever  borne  to 
my  soal  on  the  tran»)arent  and  murmuring 
waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  «nd  without  hat- 
ing myself.      But  souls  pardon  in  a  better 
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world.    Herp  has  forgiven  me.     Forgive  me, 
also,  reader !     I  have  wept.*' 

Reader  mdulge  me  witfi  one  mere  ex- 
tract from  this  genuine  book,  filled  with 
flashes  of  genius,  that  go  as  directly  to  the 
heart,  and  remain  as  firmly  buried  in  i^,  as 
the  arrow  of  Tell  in  the  heart  of  Gesler. 

"  [Written  under  a  tree  by  the  wayside,  in 
the  valley  of  Echelles,  at  Chsvrobery.] — I  enter 
to-day  on  my  twenty-first  year.  ****** 
I  have  been  a  madman.  I  met  with  happiness, 
and  I  did  not  recognize  it !  or  rather,  I  (mly  re-  • 
cognized  it  when  it  was  beyond  my  reach.  I 
dashed  it  from  me,  I  despised  it.  Death  has 
taken  it  to  himself.  0!i«  Gnlziella '  Oraziella ! 
why  did  I  abandon  you  ?  The  pnly  delightful 
days  of  my  life  were  those  which  I  spent  by 
your  side  in  the  poor  Cottage  of  yonr  father, 
with  your  young  brothers  and  your  aged  grand- 
mother, like  a  child  of  the  family !  Why  did  I ' 
not  remain  there  7  Why  did  Inot  feel  that  you 
loved  me  ?  and  when  I  did  know^it,  why  did  I  not 
sufiiciently  love  you  myself,  to  prefer  you  to  all 
others,  to  cc^ise  to  hi  ush  for  you,  to  become  a  fish- 
erman with  your  father,  and  to  forget,  in  that 
humble  station,  and  in  your  arms,  my  name,  my 
country,  my  education,  and  all  that  net-work  of 
fetters  in  which  my  soul  is  confined,  and  which 
entangles  it  at  every  step  when  it  endeavors  to 
return  to  nature  ?  ♦  •  *  *  At  present  it  is  too 
late.  You  can  give  nothing  now  but  undying 
remorse  for  having  left  you  !  -  And  I  can  give 
you  nothing  but  these  tears  which  start  to  my 
eyes  when  I  think  of  you—lears  of  whioh.  I . 
conceal  the  source  and  the  object,  for  fear  the 
wprld  should  say  to  me :  he  weeps  for  (h§ 
daughter  of  a  poor  seller  of  fiih,  who  did  not 
even  wear  «!ibes  every  day ;  who  dried  the  figs 
of  her  island  on  osier  hnnllcs  in  the  sun,  with- 
out other  head-dress,  than  her  hair;  and  ^ho 
earned  her  bread  by  pressing  the  coral  against 
the  lathe,  for  t^^o  grains  -a  day  I  What  a  mis- 
tress for  a  youth  who  has  translated  Tibullus, 
and  has  read  Donit  and  Parny  1  Vanity !  van- 
ity !  then  destroyer  of  hearts!  thou  overtumer 
of  nature  !  My  lips  cannot  utter  forth  enough 
execrations  against  thee.  Nevertheless,  my 
happiness,  my  love,  was  there.  Oh  !  if  a  sigh 
sadaer  than  the  plaint  of  the  waters  in  thid^ 
abyss,  more  radiant  than  the  rays  reflected 
from  this  ruddy  rock  of  fire  upward  to  the 
heavens,  could  call  you.  back  to  life  again,  I 
would  kneel,  I  would  wash  your  lovely  naked 
feet  with  my  tears.  You  should  pardon  me. 
I  should  be  proud  of  my  abasement  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  for  your  sake.  I  see  you  again, 
as  if  four  years  of  oblivion,  and  the  barrier  of 
the  coffin,  and  the  grassy  covering  of  the  4onib, 
did  not  separate  us !  You  are  before  me !  a 
gray  robe  of  coarse  wool,  mingled  with  the 
harsh  fibres  of  the  goat's  hair,  binds  your  child- 
like waist,  and  falls  in  heavy  folds  to  the  round 


swell  of  your  uncovered  limbs.  It  is  fastened 
at  the  neck  by  a  simple  cord  of  black  thread. 
Your  hair,  braided  beliind  your  head,  is  inter- 
laced with  two  or  three  pinks,  withered  the 
evening  before.  Yon  are  seated  on  a  terrace, 
paved  with  cement,  on  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
where  the  linen  has  been  laid  out  to  dry,  where 
the  fowls  hatch  their  broods,  where  the  lizards 
creep  among  two  or  three  pots  of  rosemary  and 
mignonette.  The  red  dust  of  the  coral  which 
you  have  polished  yesterday  litters  the  thresh- 
old of  your-  door  beside  my  own.  A  little  un- 
steady table  is  before  you^— I  am  standing  be- 
hind you.  I  hold  your  hand  to  guide  yonr 
fingers  upon  the  paper,  and  teach  you  to  focm 
the  letters.  You  set  to  work  with  an  eamesl- 
ne^  of  application  and  a  charming  awkward- 
ness of  attitude,  which  leans  your  cheek  almost 
on  the  table.  Then,  all  at  once,  you  begin  to 
weep  with  impatience  and  shame,  on  seeing 
that  the  letter  you  have  formed  is  far  from 
being  like  the  copy^  i  sceld  yoo,  I  encourage 
vdu — you  resume  the  'pen.  This  time  it  is 
better.  You  turn  round  youi*  face,  hi  ashing 
for  joy,  as  jf  to  seek  your  recompense  in  the 
satisfied  look  of  your  teacher  I  I  roll,  care- 
lessly, a  tress  jof  yonr  long  black  hair  round 
my  finger,  like  a  living  ring— -Iheivy  which  still 
clings  to  the  branch ! — ^you  say  to  me :  *  Are  you 
pleased  with  me  7  shall  I  soon  be  -able  to  write 
yourn^me?'  Andj  the  le8s<Mi  finished,  you 
resume  your  work  at  your  taUe  in  the  shade. 
I  again  commence  to  read  at  your  feet.  And 
in  the  winter  evenings,  when  the  bright  rosy 
flame  of  the  olrve  husks  lighted  in  the  brazier, 
.which  you  blow' to  give  it  strength,  was  re- 
flected from  your  neck  and  from  your  counte- 
nance, it  made  you  resemble  the  Fornartha. 
And  in  the  lovely  days  of  Procida,  when  yoo 
advanced  with  naked  limbs  into  'the  'sur^  to 
gather  sea-fruits!  And  when  you  dreamed, 
with  your  cheek  resting  on  your  hand,  gazing 
at  me,  and  wher\  I  fancied  you  were  thinking 
of  your  mother's  death,  yonr  whole  counte- 
nance became  so  sad !  And  that  night,  when 
I  leil  you  on  your  bed,  pale  and  iifelegs  as  a 
statae  of  marble,  and  when  J  became  a^vare  at 
last  that  a' thought  had  killed.you — and  that 
this  thought  was  myself  I  Ah,  I  wish  for  no 
other  image  to  be  present  before  ray.  eyes  till 
death  !  There  is  a  grave  in  my  past  life,  there 
is  a  little  cross  erected  in  my  heart !  I  shall 
never  allow  it  to  be  torn  thence,  but  I  shall  en- 
twine around  it  the  sweetest  flowers  of  memo- 
ry >»    *««««. 

*  • 

.These  recollections  of  Laraartine's  will 
become,  a  favorite  volume  wivh  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  studying  their  own  na- 
ture, or  the  human  heart  m  general.  Thej 
contain  a  frank  expression  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  give  us  An  insight  of  the 
strength  and  frailties  of  a  man  of  geniua^ 
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witbont  the  slightest  approach  to  mock- 
modesty,  or  sentimentality.  The  work  re- 
minds me  frequently  of  passages  in  Rous- 
seau's Confessions,  and  in  the  New  HeloisQ, 
not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  Lamartine  has 
copied  in  the  slightest  degree  from  Rous- 
seau, but  from  the  very  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject it  brings  to  mind  that  eloquent  and 
impassioned  writer.  This  work,  like  every 
other  work  of  genius,  wiR  have  sincere  ad- 
mirers, and  others  will  sincerely  ^i^like  it. 
How  few  persons  admire  Milton  or  Sterne's 
writings !  and  I  have  never  known  an  in- 
dividual, who  did  not  either  relish  them 
thoroughly,  or  not  at  all. .  How  strongly 
Lamartine  depicts  the  Selfishness  and  van- 
ity of  yputh  !  The  story  of  Qraziella  is 
full  of  instruction.  Every  young  man 
trifles  with  the  feelings  of  woman,  and  af- 
ter gaining  her  affections,  he  leaves  her  and 
flies  to  some  other  flower  to  rifle  i^  of  it^ 
sweetness.  With  such  an  one,  the  heart 
sooD  becomes  petrified,'  the  punishment 
arrives — the  wheel  comes  full  circle  home 
— and  the  h^art  qan  neither  love,  nor  is  be- 
loved. .  Ah!  haw  jielightful  is  the  first 
dawn  of  love,  wh.en  we  meet  with  some 
fair  young  creature,  whether  flaxen-haired 
and  blue-eyed — of  with  locks  black  as  the 
raven  and  eyes  dark  as  night ;  when  our 
hearts  throb  at  her  approach,  and  the 
words  stick  in  the  throat — when  she  is  our 
sole  thought,  alid  we  think  of  her  by  day 
and  dream  of  her  by  night '»  and  as  the  love 
progresses  and  deepens,  strolls  are  taken 
in  quiet  and  put  of  the  way  places,  by  the 
side  of  woods  whei^e  you  hpar  the  leaves 
murmuring  praise — or  in  the  city,  her 
hand  clasped  in  yours^  aud  you  so  full  of 
happiness,  thai  it  seems  as  if  heaven  had 
descended  on  the  earth  ;  or  you  go  to  her 
home,  the  hour  of  parting  will  come,  (and 
how  fondly  it  is  delayed,)   and  then  there 


is  the  leave-taking  at  the  door,  your  arm 
around  her  waist,  and  you  feel  her  ring- 
lets agahist  your  cheeks,  and  feel  the 
throbbing  of  her  .heart,  and  the  moon  is 
pouring  down  its  calm,  sad  light,  or  the 
streets  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice — it  is 
all  the  same  to  a  lover — and  you  press  re- 
peated kisses  "  on  her  rich  red  lip,  until 
the  color  flies,''  the  door  closes  behind 
you;. you  are  tt)o  full  of  happiness  to  go 
home  and  sleep ;  you  wander  around  for 
a  time,  but  your  feet  instinctively  turn  to 
her  dwelling,  and  you  look  up  at  her  win- 
doTfr,  to  see  her  moving  ahout  the  room, 
or  to  behold  her  8had6w  oti  the  wall.  Ah, 
the  pity  that;man  should  be  ashamed  of 
such  .feelings,  which  ought  to  be  his  pride 
and  delight !  Ah,  Graziella,  would  that  I 
could  have  seen  thee  listening'  to  the  read« 
ing  of  Paul  and  ■  Virginia,  or  pplishing 
cpral,  to  give  thee  some  slender  means  of 
aiding  thy  little  brothers ;  or  see  thee 
ooiping  fron;L  church,  and  among  the  crowd 
singling  out  thy  lover ;  or  to  have  heard 
thee  utter,  "  1  love  you,  I  hve  you,  J  loce 
you  r  ox  when  you  were  fading  away, 
"  and  the  mild  tl^read  that  held  your  heart 
was  breaking"— to  have  beheld  the  expres- 
sion of  thy  face,  when  writing  thy  last  let- 
ter to  him  who  was  far  away,  "  Oh»  if  you. 
wen  here,  I  should  still  live  r  If  it  should 
ever  be  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Naples, 
to  look  on  the  isles  of  Ischia  and  Procida, 
thy  form,  Graziella,  would  beautify  the 
scene,  thy  image  would  be  present  to  me, 
•thy  voice  sound  like  music  in  my  ears, 
adding  grace  and  loveliness  to  that  divinest 
of  climates.  Farewell,  Graziella !  if  no  pil- 
grim can  visit  thy  tomb,  the  genius  of  thy 
young  lover  is  now  wafting  tby  name  with 
blessings  from  '*  Indus  to  the  pole," 

»  "  Waking  the  ready  heaven  in  men's  eyes. ' 
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A   WORD   TO   SOUTHERN   DEMOCRATS. 


BY   A  NORTHERN   QONSER V ATI V£. 


Gentlemen  .  of  tite  South  : — 

The  question  tthich  affects  your  present 
comfort,  and  your"  prosperity  in  future,, 
more  nearly  than  any  other,  has  become, 
in  a  manner  and  with  a  suddenness  wholly 
unexpected,  the  leading  and  organizing 
question,  or  test  question,  in  the  Northern 
section  of  the  opposition.  The  move- 
ments of  the  leaders  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  divisions  of  that  party  have  been 
such  as  will  give  at  last  &n  unequivocal 
and  decided  majority  of  votes 'against  the 
principles  and  the  measures  of  Mr.  Calr 
houn  and  his  frierids.  The  nature  of  the 
question  at  issue  forbids  the  indulgence  of 
a  hope,  in  their  minds,  that  the  advocates 
of  the  extension  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  slavery  will  ever  rule  as  they 
have  sometimes  ruled,  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  Between  them  and  radical 
democracy,  the  union  was  always  a  forced 
and  unnatural  union.  They  came  together 
on  a  ground  of  mutual  service,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  power  and  profit,  and  never  upon 
a  ground  of  principle.  Their  union  is  dis- 
solved, and  henceforth  Sve  must  expect  a 
new  order  of  things.  On  that  order  de- 
pends your  safety  and  your  dignity  in  the 
coming  times  of.  the  republic.  It  invites 
your  wise  tind  calm  consideration.*  Your 
action  m  view  of  it  decides  your  fate ;  it 
makes  or  mars  you. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny* the  fact  that 
Abolitionism  in  the  North  has  leagued  itself 
with  radicalism  for  the  destruction  of 
your  institutions.  By  the  party  so  com- 
posed, of  such  fiery  elements,  unmitigated 
by  humanity  or  by  any  consideration  of  re- 
served rights,  taking  their  passions  from 
fanatics,  and  their  doctrines  from  theorists, 
a  career  of  destruction  begun  will  not  be 
checked  by  any  considerations  of  prudence, 
or  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  the  sacred- 
ness  of  an  established  Constitution.  They 
will  go  on,  if  they  are  permitted,  from  s^epto 
step,  until  they  have  wrested  from  you  your 
dignity,  your  power,  and  your  sovereignty. 


Perhaps,  ^estimating  the  future  by  the 
past,  you  will  rely  upon  the  continuance 
of  those  causes  which  bound  the  Southern 
and  the  Northern  democracy  .  together. 
But  that  were  a  grievous  ovei*sight;  the 
causes  no  longer  exist.  The  friendships 
are  dissolved ;  the  league  of  interest, 
ibaintained  only  by  a  common  possession 
of  power,  is  broken  by  the  loss  of  that 
power.  Northern  radicalism  allied  itself 
with  the  Southern  slave  power  only  while 
it  felt  the  need  of  that  power. 

Tiet  us  examine  the  real  grounds  of  that 
alliance. 

The  anti-tariff  opposition  in  the  South 
arose  from  two  causes:  the  reluctance  of 
Southern  proprietors  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
mamtenance  of  manufactures  in  New 
England,  and  their  attendant  jealousy  of 
the  fast  increasing  wealth  and  democratic 
equality  of  the  Northern  people.  These 
'were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the  grand 
reasons  of  the  southern  opposition  to  Mr. 
Clay's  American  system.  lido  not  mean 
at  present  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
the  justice  of  those  grounds ;  enough  that 
they  existed,  and  still  continue  to  exist,  as  a 
political  element,  and  of  value  sufficient 
for  the  organization  of  a  powerful  party. 

The  g^unds  of  the  Southern  opposition 
to  banks  and  to  the  system  of'  mterpal 
improvements,  were  founded  in  a  sitailar 
jealousy  and  reluctance.  The  reluctance 
and  the  jealousy  came  first,  the  invention 
of  arguments  to  sustain  them  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  of  necessity ;  under 
a  constitutional  government  the  opposition 
will  always  invent  or  discover  constitutional 
arguments. 

The  Northern  democracy,  oft  the  other 
hand,  with  far  different  feelmgs,  and  with 
a  truly  democratic  jealousy,  arrayed  them- 
selves on  the  same  side.  In  the  South  it 
was  the  body  of  the  rich  and  powerful, 
the  landed  a,ristocracy ;  in  the  North  it  was 
jealous  poverty,  and  the  levelling,  equal- 
izing spirit  which  made  the  strength  of 
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the  opposing  body.  The  elei^ents  of 
that  body  were  simple.  On  the  one  side 
a  moss  of  ignorance  and  struggling  penury, 
the  old  fast- failing  agricultural  interest  of 
the  North,  crushed  by  Western  competi- 
tion, and  jealous  of  the  rising  prosperity  and 
power  of  the 'myriads  of  manufacturers, 
springing  up  in '  villages,  and  by  water- 
courses among  their  st&rved  and  weedy 
farm3.  Ascribing  their  own  miseries  to 
the  happiness  of  those  around  them,  ifi- 
stcad  of  finding  its  cause  in  the  competition 
of  the  great  *West,  they  took  refuge  in  the- 
ory, and  reasoned  in  the  same  v^in,  though 
in  a  more  humble  fashion,  with  the  rich 
slareholder ;  Contending  that  it  was  fnk 
injustice  to  tax  their  poverty  for  the  m^ain- 
tenance  of  a  system  which  made  dther 
men  rich,  and  never  considering  how  much 
greater  an  hijustice  It  would  be  to  have 
kept  an  entire  nation  ^poor  and  dependent, 
and  to  have  cut  off  tbe<hope  of  posterity,  bj^ 
denying  industry  and  enterprise  their  law- 
ful protection.  « 

On  the  other  side  stood  the  importers, 
with  their  arguments  for  free-  trade,  and 
the  rich  farmers  of  th^  West,  who  dreamed 
of  a  foreign  market,  and  saw  )io  reason 
why  they  should  pay  highly  for  cloths  and 
cutlery,  to  keep  up  the  wealth  and  indus- 
try of  the  Eastern  towns.  If  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania  could  not  live  by  farm- 
ing, why,  God  help  them!  they  would  not. 
Thus,  in  the  natural  order  of  men's 
thoughts,  they  adopted  a  theory  oi  free 
trade,  and  by  a  word  of  four  letters,  the 
little  word  free,  carried  half  the  country 
with  them.  England,  who  by  free  trade 
wotild  destroy  or  suppress  the  commerce, 
the  agriculture,  and  the  inventive  industry 
of  all  the  world,  had  the  ear  of  the  nation, 
and  through  her  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers, put  a  weapon  of  theory  in  the  hands 
of  every   opposer. 

In  the  South  it  was  capital  and  aristo- 
cracy that  naturally  opposed  th^  American 
system  ;  in  the  North  it  was  poverty  and 
numbers.  And  thus  by  a  forced  combina- 
tion, political  extremes  met,  and  Tammany 
Hall  shook  hands  \^ith  the  Charleston 
aristocrats. 

The  poorer  populatioi^  of  the  South, 
unable  to  engage  in  commerce  for  want 
of  capital,  and  prevented  by  a  just  and 
natural  pride  from  mingling-  their  labor 
with  that  of  slaves  in  agriculture,  remained 


without  employment.      The  enlightened 
and  intelligent  Whig  statesmen  of  Georgia 
coritended  long  with  the  prejudices  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  for  the  establishment  of 
manufactures,  to  give  employment  to  these 
unfortunate  people.    They,  indeed,  were 
not'  sufficiently  ei^ightened  to  know  their 
own  interests.    They  knew  nothing,  and 
CQuld  predict   nothing.   .    The   powerful 
sympathy  which  binds  together  common 
employments  and-  common  interests,  was 
not  yet-  awakened  in  them  to  promote  a 
feeling  of   community  and   brotherhood 
with  the  Northern  operatives.   They  were 
a  silent  and  an  inefficient,  population,  with- 
out power,  and  without  hope,  living  almost 
a  barbarous  life.-  Like,  the  broken  farmers 
of  New  England,  they  needed,  but  had  not 
the  energy  or  the  knowledge  to  provide, 
a  new  employment  for  themselves  or  their 
children.   The  cheap  products  of  the  West 
had  impoverished  the  farmers  of  Connect- 
icut and  Massachusetts;  the  monopoly  of 
farm  labor  by  negroes  had  reduced  the 
si^nd-hillers  and  poor  countryman  of  the 
South  to  a  still  more  hopeless  destitution. 
For  the  salvatTion  of  both,  manufactures 
were  established.     In  the  South,  indeed, 
they  have  but.  just  begun,  but  the  benefit 
Df  the  new  order  of  things  is  so  sensibly 
felt  in  Geoi^gia,"  and  elsewhere-:— a  great 
part  of  the  manufactured  cottons  of  that 
gtate  being  already  supplied  by  the  labor 
of  her  own  citizens — it  is  certain  that  u 
strong  Whig  interest,  a  new  political  ele- 
ment, must  soon  .be  created  there,  as  in 
New  England,  by  the  mere,  increase  of  the 
free  wocking  population,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  by  artisans  and  those  who 
employ  them.     That  these  classes  will 
increase  with  great  rapidity  there  can  be 
no  doubt.     Villages  composed  entirely  of 
operatives  and  their  employers  have  al- 
ready sprung  up.  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.      The    prejudices    among    the 
poorer  whites  against  this  kind  of  labor 
are  fast  vanishing.     It  is  not  impossible 
that  theie  States  tvill  by  and  by  produce 
a  larger  quantity  of  cotton  fabrics  and  at 
ti  lower  cost  than  arc  now  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   By  the  Oregon  railroad,  now 
in  contemplation,   connected,  by   branch 
roads,  fron^  Mpbile  to  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan,  they  will  send  cottons  to  Asia 
at  a  less  cost  than. from  Massachusetts. 
No  man  can  deny  the  speedy  possibility 
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of  such  an  event,  and  the  consequent  cre- 
ation in  the  Sonthern  States  of  a  counter- 
balancing population,  opposed  in  prejudice 
and  interest  io  the  present  political  dozni- ' 
nation  of  the  South. 

With,  these  facts;  as  with  the  disposition 
of  parties  in  general;  every  Southerner  is 
of  course  familiar.  It  is  not  so  much  to 
the  facts  themselves  thai  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention,  as  to  the  manlier  io  which 
they  affect  a  disinterested  observer.  !Js  it 
to  be  doubted  that  this  growing  free 
population,  and  the  powerful  moneyed  in- 
terest which  sustains  ity  will  be  opposed 
in  spirit  to  the  institutions  of  slavery  ^  Is 
it .  to  be  doubted  that  the  vast  body  .of 
Southern  intellect  and  philanthropy  de- 
sires an  amelioration  of  those  institutions  ? 
Does  any  Soutbiprner,  at  all  versed  in  the  ^ 
science  of  political  economy,,  or  who  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  wealth  of  N^w 
England,  the  happiness  ^nd  comfort  of  her 
people,  doubt  for  a  moment  the  desirable- 
ness of  establishing  a.  new  order  of  things, 
a  new  and  more  creditable  means  of  em- 
ploying l^bor  and  capital.  A  free  popu- 
lation not  only  produce,  but  they  consume 
thr^e  times  the  amount,  man  for  man,  that 
is  produced  and  consumed  by  a  slave 
population.  By  <n'eaUng  a  free  popula- 
tion of  white  laborers  in.  the  So.uth,  a  vHst 
addition  is  made  ^  to  the  wealth  of  the 
South.  Com  and  cotton  grow  side  by 
side  in  Georgia.  You  have  but  to  build 
a  mill,  and  invite  a  few  miserable,  half-  ^ 
starved  sand-faillers  to  work  in  it,  and  ydu 
have  provided  a  home-market  for  yollr^ 
corn  and  your  cotton,  and  soon  you  have 
in  addition  the  profits  of  a  boundless 
foreign  market  for  cloth;  which  is  a  pro- 
duct of  corn  and  cotton,  of  laborer's  food 
and  laborer's  material.  This>  surely,  is 
better  than  sendiog  coVn  and  cotton  to 
England,  and  paying  English  manufac- 
turers fpr  having  it  there  converted  into 
cloth! 

Let  us,  then,  regarding  only  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  things,  and  relyibg  upon 
right  reason,  dismiss^  if  possible,  those  hot 
and  crooked  prejudices,  those '  personal 
piques  and  State  jealousies  which  have  so 
long  obscured  our  vision  and  bia^tsed  our 
judgment.  Abolitionism  in  the  North  has 
leagued  itself  with  rcdicaltkmocracy.  That 
is  the  great  fsLct  of  the  age.  Radical  -democ- 
racy is  probably  stronger  m  consequence. 


It  needed  to  have  a  new  life  infused  into  it 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  abolitionists  in 
Massachusetts,  the  American,  flag  was 
intentionally  excluded' from  the  hustings. 
Abolitionists  denounce  .and  defy  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  because  they  defend 
your  sovereignty,  and  keep  off  the  med- 
dling finffers  of  national  reformers  from 
your  institutions.  Aud  you,  too,  are  de- 
mocrats !  Faith !  your  devotion  to  de- 
qiocracy  is  gt'eat^  We  commend  your 
political  insight.  - 

Let  the  desperate  and  dying  organs  of 
the  old  party  tell  you  what  they  may,  it 
is  .radical  democracy  which  means  to 
crush  you,  and  will<  do  it,  too,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  support  that  faction. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  old  faction,  was  the.  head  also 
of  the  political  anti-slavery  movement. 
Since-  the  last  elecUon,  Mr^  Y-an  Bu- 
ren has.  not  changed  hk  ground.  The 
entire  North*  Wb4gs  and  democrats, 
are  opposed  to  slavery  extension;  the 
Whigs  lifav^  tmiformly  opposed  it»  and 
will  continue  to .  do  so.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  majority  of  Whig^  in  tb^  North 
and  West,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  democrats,  desir^  th<B  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
believe  the  South  would  reap  a  great 
benefit  from  that  measure,  and  tbat  her 
true  poKcy.  will  be  to  take t the  matter  into 
her  own  hands,  and  be  tbe'  first  to  propose 
the  ^boUtioi^. 

The '  North  and  West  are  oppc^sed,  en 
masse,  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
weight  of  American  opinion,  five  to  one, 
is  against  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Whig 
t)r  democrat,  it  is  a  grand  national  policy ; 
a  necessity  of  the  times.  It  is  idle  to  con- 
tend against  it.. 

Observe  the  tendency  of  all  popular 
measures  of  reform,  especially  when  ihey 
have  a  religious  and  a  moral  sanction. 
That  tendency  is  toward  extremes,  toward 
violent  and  arbitrary  measures.^  Moral 
fanaticism,  on  a  democratic  basis,,  cannot 
stop  short  of  a  totil  destruction  of  all  in- 
stitutions that  have  grown  out  of,  the 
past.  Professing  to  confer  liberty,  it  sub- 
dues the  very  souls  of  men.  The  liberties 
of  States  are  quite  too  abstract  a  fiction 
of  law  to  be  discerned  by  its  gross  and 
muddy  vision.  Esteeming  constitutions 
to  be  tilings  easily  constructed,  it  has  no 
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hesitation  in  destroying  them.  Its  leaders 
identify  the  State,  with  their  own  persons, 
and  they  therefore  willingly  renounce  the- 
acts  and  the  debts  of  their  predeoessors. 
Debts  which  ihty  did  not  contract,  the}^ 
do  not  feel  bound  to  pay.  Are  not  .u^e 
the  government,  (they  say»  inwardly,) 
what  then  have  we  to  do  with  our  prede- 
cessors, or  their  deeds  ? 

Greatly  T^uld  any  man  err  at  this  day,, 
who  should  assume  that  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  modem  society  are  to  fead 
only  to  good.  That  that  vigilance  of 
which  Jenerson  speaks  when  he  declares 
that  it  is  the  price  of  liberty,  is  a  vigilant 
suppression  o(  every  generous  and  proud 
sentiment,  of  every  effort,  of  the  individual, 
to  shake  off  the  dominatioi^'of'the  mass. 

I  believe  yo*  will  not  contradict  me  when 
I  say  that  republicanism  is  the  effort  of  the 
individual  to  free  himself,  in  his  own  per- 
sonality Und  independently  of  all  others^ 
from  the  oppressions  of  party,  the  feair  of 
society,  and  the  terror  of  one  or.  of  a  num- 
ber. The  entire  system  of  our  govern^ 
ment  is  clearly  founded  in  a  declaration 
of  individual  liberty,  a  declaration  which 
those  only  can  read  intelligently  to  whom 
Heaven  has  granted  a  real  independence. 
A  republican  soldier,,  while  he  fights  in 
rank,  fights  in  hb  own  behalf — he  fights 
not  for  king  or  council.  Hence  t}ie  mili* 
tary  .prowess  and  invincible  valor  of  re* 
publics.  Societies,  constructed  upon  this 
principle  ate  properly  self- governed,  and 
their  governments  are  called  "agency 
governments."  The  laws  which  they  im- 
pose are  made  by  the  wisdom,  not  by  the 
will,  of  their  legislative  bodies,  under  the 
mighty  guardianship  and  enforcement  of 
a  constitution  which  annihilates  individual 
domination,  and  for  oligarchy  and  auto- 
cracy substitutes  the  acknowledged  rights 
and  necessities  of  the  people.  This  is 
conservative  "Whig  .doctrine,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

But  perhaps  you  will  say  that  all  this  is 
irrelevant — that  the  doctrine  is  universally 
acknowledged,  and  that  to  dwell  upon  it 
as  a  party  argument  were  a  waste  of  time 
and  of  logic.  I  will  endeavor  to  show  you 
the  contrary. 

A  Constitution  is  a  body  of  laws  estab- 
li!>hed  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  people — 
it  is  the  result  of  the  entire  moral  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  nation.     Whatever  gov- 


erning or  deliberative  power  may  exist  in 
the  body  of  the  population,  is  brought  to 
bear  for  the  establialiment,  during  several 
ages*,  of  a  constitutional  government.  The 
pride  and  enthusiasm  of  the.  softer  sex  has 
a  powerful  share  in  it..  Mothers  tea<ih 
their  children  to  revere  ,ahd  love  the  work 
of  their  fathers.  A  veneration  for  it  is 
blended  with  the  sentiments  of  piety,  and 
the  equally  powerful  passions  of  patriot- 
ism. It  receives  the  homage  due  to  holy 
writ,  nnd  has  a  Veritable  power  of  sancti- 
ty.* The  people  think  of  it  as  of  a  heavenly 
decree.  It  is  a'  work  of  ancient  wisdom, 
and  established  by  the  continued  felicity  of 
the  Republic,  under  its  beneficent  sway, 
Ihrough  a  series  of  generations.  If  we 
wish  to  know  what*  it  has  done  foi*  us,  we 
have  only  to  compare  our* condition  with 
that  of  other  nations,  devoid  of  constitu- 
tions ;  which,  indeed,  have  no  efficacy,  I 
migHt  have  said  no  existence,  until  they 
are  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Constitutions  are  not  established  wheh  they 

,  are  first  enacted  ;  their  establishment  is  a 
work  of  time.  Tlv^e  generations  of  men 
should  perhaps  have  passed  away  since 
their  enactment,  before  they  can  command 
our  undoubting  admiration. 

The  venerable  work  of  our  fathers  guar- 
ranties  to  you  the  management  of  your 
own  governments ;  4t  guaranties  to  every 
State  the  management  of  {is  own  affairs  ; 
it;  attributes  a  limited  sovereignty  to  every 
citizen,  arid  a  limited  sovereignty  to  ever}'* 

jjonstituted  State ;  •  and  if  the  first  aim  of 
its  founders  was  the  establishtpent  of  the 
one,  their  second  but  not  less  important 
was  the  establishment  of  the  other.  Free 
men  and  free  sovereignties — the  individ- 
ual shall  be  absolute'  master  in  his  ac- 
knowledged private  and  political  sphere  ; 
the  State  shall  be  absolute  master  in  hers, 
with  this  sole  re.'^ervation  that  she  shall 
not  wrest  his  freedom  fronfi  the  citizen — 
for  it  is  pever  to  be  forgotten  that  the  con- 
stitution guaranties  to  every  State,  against 
all  the  world,  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment.. This  guaranty  establishes  forever 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen  against  faction 
and  oppression-  in  his  own  State,  and  en- 
tifles  him  while  he  lives  to  the  protection 
of  the  Union;  he  cannot  be  withdrawn 
from  this  protection. 

From  these  profound  principles  arises 
the  stable  edifice  of  the  Union.     It  is  to 
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tbis  equal  recognition  of  State  rights  ^nd 
private  rights,  that  we  owe  the  security  of 
property — the  peace  and  prosperous- indus- 
try of  the  nation.  Reforms  go  on  quietly 
and  effectively — th.ey  are  not  forced  upon 
us,  but  grow  out  of  our  necessities  and  our 
advances  in  knowledge  and  refinement. 
Each  measure  of  refbrm  is  proposed  and 
carried  out  by  its  proper  agents.  There  is 
no  meddling  or  .trespassing. 

And  now  look  at  the  other  s}de.  What 
is  a  radical  democr^  ?  His  creed  is.  sum- 
med up  in  a  sentence ;  he  is  the  enemy  of 
everything  that  is  firm,  established,  and 
just.  If  the  question  is  of  property,  in- 
stead of  giving  each  man  his  own',,  he 
divides  and  distributes  in  equal  shares; 
never  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  pow- 
er has  been  granted  him  by  God  or  the 
laws  to  make  such  a  division.  Assuming 
that  the  individual  has  no  rights,  but  that 
everything  belongs  ^o  the  multitude,  he 
aims  perpetually  to  defeat  the  ends  of  na- 
ture, which  has  given  different  tastes  and 
capacities  to  men ;  the  god  he  worships 
is  a  god  of  numbers  and  combinations ;  a 
god  from  whose  image  the  republican  idea 
of  freedom  and  individual  grandeur  of 
character  is  wholly  excluded.  The  attri- 
tion of  common  life,  the  intercourse  pf  so-, 
ciety,  and  the  struggles  fdr  subsistence, 
instead  of  sharpening  and .  elevating,  his 
moral  sense,  induce  only  a  deadness  of 
heart,  and  a  jealousy  of , the  happiness  of 
others,  which  ripehs  into  theories  of  re- 
form, which  naaligns  the  wealthy,  Which 
checks  enterprise,  which  subdues  the  fine 
free  pride  of  the  repuWicaUj  **  whose  house 
is  his  castle,"  and  substitutes  for  that 
manly  spirit  a  sickly  desire  for  the  support 
of  numbers;  as  weak  saplings  stand  to- 
gether in  a  crowd,  and  agree  among  them- 
selves to  thrust  out  no  side  branches,  but 
each  to  take  up  only  gust  such  a  spape  of 
ground  and  so  much  of  the  light  of  heaven 
as  may  please  their  neighbors.  .  But 
whence  would  come  the  knee  timber  and 
vast  frame-work  of  our  noble  State,  if  all 
her  citizens  stand  thus  weakly  and  equally 
together,  no  one  with  force  or  root  enough 
to  stand  alone  ?  Weak,  servile,  and  jeal- 
ous, they  ruil  m  crowds,  and  obey  the 
finger  of  a  leader.  In  office  they  are 
slaves  and  idlers ;  out  of  office  they  run  to 
it  with  halters  about  their  necks.  It  is  hu- 
man nature  that  gives  the  tone  and  spirit 


of  a  party;  The  friends  and  followers  of 
(jren.  Jackson  attacked  everything,  every 
man,  that  stood  out  against  his  will.  He 
drew  tQ  himself  the  dregs  of  Federalism^ 
tlie  successor  of  Toryism.  He,  by  his 
personal  autocraty,  organized  a  party 
which,  with  a  short  intermission,  has  held 
the  pubFic  offices  of  the  country  for  an  age. 
It  is  the  c]iaracteristlc  of  that  party,,  that 
their-  organization .  is  invariably  founded 
upon  some  destructive  or  negative  princi- 
ple. 

First,  it  was  the  destruction  of  the  bank ; 
then  it  was  the  destruction  of  all  banks ; 
then  the  destruction  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem— the  old  system  which  gave  prosper- 
,  ity  and* wealth  .to  England  and  America; 
then  it  was  a  negative  upon  all  efforts  for 
the  increase  of  internal  .comnierce ;  then  a 
genera]  dilapidation  and  destruction  of  all 
the  old« State  constitutions;  it  is  a  cancel- 
ling of  State  debts ;  a  destruction  of  some 
neighboring  constitution ;  a  destruction  of 
social  differences ;  a  pulling  down,  a  lev- 
eling— a  reduction — always,  always.  But 
what  will  it  be-  when  it  comes  to  touch 
your  peculiar  institutions  ?  That  is  worth 
a  moment's*  reflection.  To  reduce  the 
Union  to  one  vast  w<^lteripg  democratic 
chaps — th^t  is  iheir  aim.  To  rule  this 
/  chaos  to  their  personal  ends,  that  .is  the 
aim  of  their  leaders. 

Kow — need  I  again  urge  it  ? — contrast 
within  your  silent  thoughts,  the  severe, 
manly,  liberal,  law-loving,  '  conservative 
spirit  of  your  own  Southern  Whig  stMcs- 
m en,  and  of  their  noble  allies  and  bosom 
friends  in'  the  North — so  full .  as  they  are 
of  courage, 'tempered  by  forbearance ;  so 
broad,  simple,  and  constitutional  in  their 
views ;  so  temperate  in  language,  so  ur- 
bane and  discreet  m conduct,  sd  careful  to 
keep  the  jusle  milieu^  the  golden  mean  of 
rectitude — contrast  thenv,  and  then  judge 
which  of  the  two  will  handle,  most  ten- 
derly, and  with  the  purest  constitutional 
tact,  any  questions  of  interference.  Con- 
sider which  of  these  parties — namely,  the 
conservative  constitutional  Whig,  or  the 
hot,  wild,  reckless  body  that  is  organizing 
out  of  loco-foco  and  abolition  elements  in 
the  North  an^  West. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  in  your  minds 
which  of  the  two  parties  it  is  which  is 
most  actively  bent  on  interference  with 
your  private  affairs,  look  at  the  recent  co- 
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alitions  of  the  Loco-foco  and  Free-soil  fac- 
tions in  Vtlrious  parts  of  New  England. 
It  must  not  be  denied  or  concealed  from 
you,  it  must  rather  be  urged ,  upon  your 
most  serious  consideration,  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  extension  of  slaVery  over  new 
territories,  to  engaging'  in  \Var  for  t^he  ac- 
quisition of  territory^  and  I  may  add,  to 
the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia — were  it  once  pertain  that  the 
power  lies  in  Congress  to  abolish  Jt — are 
neither  a  Whi«x  nor  a  democratic,  but  sim- 
ply  a  Northern  and  Western  opposition.  In 
the  minds  of  genuine  conservative"  Whi^s, 
thi&  opposition  extends  oply  as  far  as  the 
Constitution  will  perinit  it ;  but  with  the 
party  now  composed  by  the  union  of  Abo- 
litionists,, "w  ho  have  appropriated  the  name 
of  "  Free-soilers,"  and  Loco-f6cos,-  this  op- 
position is  but  the  first  step  toward  an  aim 
wbicli  shall  be  nameless,  but  which  you 
will  easily  surmise.  Mr.  Calhoun  will  ex- 
press for  you.  what  1  leave  unexpressed. 
He  opposed  the  waK  of  mvasion  against 
Mexico ;  he  opposed  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory ;  but,  pnce'  acquired,  he  wished  it  to 
be  slave  territory.  No,,  said  the  Whigs ; 
we  opposed  the  war  because  we  thought 
it  unjust  in  the  first  instance — a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nations ;  and  in  the  second, 
we  opposed  it  because  it  "would  give  rise  to 
contests  about  territory  between  the  North 
and  South.  .  But  since,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  the  territoty  has  been  acquired, 
and  by  such  mean|$  as  bear  a  pretext  of  de* 
cency,  let  us  make  the  best  we  can  of  it. 
Southern  Loco-focoism  has  forced  this 
new  territory  upon  the -country  for  the  pur- 
pose (^  making  it  slave  territory..  Now;  is 
not  the  course  of  the  Whigs  plain  ?  Every 
Whig  who  opposed  the  war  in  order  to 
prevent  the  extension*  of  slavery,  must  con- 
tinue to  oppose  that  extension.  Oui*  course 
is  simple — w6  have  but  one  line  to.  choose, 
and  that  is  the  line  of  duty  and  consistency. . 
Northern  Whigs  will,  then,  .oppose  the 
extension  of  the  line  of  slave  territory  west- 
ward. Northern  Loco-focoism  will  do 
more.  In  Iowa,  in  Connecticut,  in  Ver- 
mont, in  all  parts  of  New  England,  we 
hear  of  attempted,  and  sometimes  of  suc- 
cessful coalitions  between  "Free-soil,"  or 
Abolition,  and  Loco-focos.  It  is  the  move- 
ment, the  phenomenon  of  the  day.  To 
any  person  equdlly  familiar  with  the  spirit 
of  Loco-focoism  and  Abolitionism^  there  is 


nothing  surprising  or  unexpected  in  this 
coalition — or  rather,  this  fusion  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  grand  destructive  party ;  one 
half  .engaged  in  attempts  to  destroy 
the .  institutions  of  their,  neighbors^  with 
they  care  not  what  consequences ;  the  other 
half  equally  busy  in  undermining  the  props 
and  baiTiers  of  civilized  and  constitutional 
society  in  the  several  States.  Such  a  fu- 
sion is  just. and  natural,  and  might  have 
happened  long.agq,  but  for  certain  circum- 
stances. Those  circutti stances  ceased  with 
theelectioh  of  a  Whig  Pr.esident,  and  the 
ejection  from  office  of  the  office-holding  in- 
fluence of  the  old  party.  They  had  long 
ago  lost  thfeir  principles ;  the  nation  had 
no  need  of  them  ;  .they  had  lost  their'of- 
fiices.  They  are  in  want  both  of  a  new 
political  Creed  and  a  new  basis  of  organi- 
zation.. :  The  Abolitionists  stood  ready  to 
furnish  them  with  both.  'While  in  office 
they  truckled  to  Xhc  South,  and  reaped 
contempt ;  out  of  office,  and  no  longer  ex- 
pecting anything  from  a  Southern  admin- 
istration, the  contempt  they  have  suffered 
has  turned  into  gall  and  acrimony.  1'hey 
will,  hereafter,  be  the  mdst  desperate  and 
bitter  enen^iies  of  the  South  ;  and  once  or- 
ganized, an(d  victorious,  will  crush  the 
South  if  possible. 

You  are,  perhaps,  a  Southern  represen- 
tative whom  I  am  now  addressing.  Do 
.70U  not  know,  will  you  not  admit,  that  a 
Northern  Loco-foco  of  the  Van  Buren 
stamp,  is  but  a  turncoat  for  the  occasion ; 
that  he  hates  the  Sooth,  because  it  de- 
spises him,  and  th^t  the  best  Abolitionists 
are  to  be  made  oift  of  that  metal  ?  Con- 
sider it,  .  ' 

Addressing  you  as  a  Northern  conserv- 
ative, I  do  not'  assume  either  on  specula- 
tive or  political  grounds  to  be  the  defender 
of  your  institutions ;  the  State  of  which  I 
am  a  citizen,  and  the  neighboring  States, 
have  Jong  since  abolished  every  form  <if 
servitude,  and  the  face  and  the  name  of  a 
slave  is  unknown  upon,  tlieir  soil.  Their 
desire  is,  to  have  imparted  to  their  soil  a 
pecuhar  sacredness ;  that  like  the  soil  of 
England,  it  shall  impart  freedom  by  mere- 
ly touching  the  feet  of  a-  slave^  Already, 
if  a  slave  is  brought  by  his  master  into  a 
Northern  State,  he  becomes  free,  by  virtue 
of  the  law  which  forbids  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  a  free  State.  The  Nortl  has 
acted  pro  virili  parte  in  this  matter.     As 
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soon  as  public  opinion  was  found  strong 
enough  in  each  State,  measures  of  emanci: 
pation  were  proposed  and  easily  -canned. 
The  body  of  opposition,  if  any  existed,  was 
too  feeble  to  produce  any  impression,  or 
excite  any  alarm.  Had  there  been  a  vast 
body  of  slaveholders;  in  the  northern 
States;  had  there  been  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  interest,  depending  upon  slave 
labor ;  had  there  been  a  violent  attempt 
by  a  neighboring  repubUc  to  force  meas- 
ures of  emancipation  upon  New  England, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  slavfery  would 
have  continued  there  to  this  day.  With 
such  cobsiderations  to  check  their  enthusS 
asm,  the  moderate  friends  of  hberty  in  the 
North,  (and  they  are  the  great  majority,) 
are  prepared  to  make  this  .largest  allow- 
ance in  your  favor,  and  to.  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  desire  that  is  express- 
ed by  nearly  every  Southern  man  who 
comes  to  the  North,  or  who  is  acquainted 
with  free '  institutions,  tp  effect  a  salutary 
ch&nge  in  the  political  condition  of  his  3tate, 
the  obstacles  to  such  achange  are  at  present 
insurmountable.  That  it  is  only  in  States 
where  better  modes  of  industry  hate  been 
introduced,  and  where  the  number  of  the 
white  population  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
of  slaves,  that,  an  immediate  and  complete 
emancipation  could  jbe  attempted  without 
ruin  to  both  slaves  and  masters.  Mode- 
rate tnen  in  the  North  are  willinj?  to 'be- 
lieve  in  the  soundness  of  these  objcctibns— 
assigned,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  majority 
of  Southern  men  who  come  to  the  North — 
to  any  plan  for  immediate  emancipation. 
It  is  not  my  desire  or  intention  to  weigh 
these  objections.  I  wish  only  to  place 
before  you  a  clear  impression  of  Northern 
feelings  upon  the  subject  of  sL^very. 

Nor  do  the  liberal  North  ever  forget  that 
it  was  by  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
State  rights,  of  their  State  sorereignties, 
that  they  abolished  slavery.  **Had  the 
South  attempted  to  force  arty  measures  of 
emancipation  upoh  them,'  it  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  certainty  that  they  would 
have  resisted  the  least  interfereilce.  They 
know  that  the  Constitution  guaranties  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  they  know  too,  that  the  sepa- 
rate sovereignties  came  into  the  Uiiion  in 
good  faiths  and  with  k  full  and  perfect 
understanding,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Union  should  not  extend  to  the  compul- 


sory Reform  of  their  domestic  institutions. 
It  is  their-  profound  conviction  that  any 
combination  of  Northern  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  emancipation  of  the 
black  population  of  the  South,  would  be 
destructive  to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  would 
be  a  trampling  upon  *  reserved  rights ; 
would  be,  in  fact,  as  clear  an  usurpation  of 
power  as  the  interference  of  Great  Britain 
would  be,  were  she  at  this  moment  to  at- 
tempt the  violent  suppression  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  house  of  Orleans. 

Such,  rest  assured,  is  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  conservative  Whigs  of  the 
North ;  notwithstanding  their  religious  and 
almost  innate  abhori^ence  of  slaverv,  and 
their  belief  thdt  the  substitution  of  free 
.  labor  is  the^'only  possible  means  of  devel- 
oping the  economical  resources  of  the 
South,  and  ralsinjj  her  in  wealth  and 
power  to  anr  equality  with  the  West  and 
North. 

You  will  perceive  that  in  thus  religious- 
ly abstaining  from'  any  interference  with 
your  institutions,  the  Northern  Whigs  are 
but  exemplifying^  the  Scripture  rule  of  do- 
ing as  they  would  be  done  by.  They  ob- 
serve with  a  quiet  scorn  the  efforts  of 
fanatics  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of  in- 
terference ;  the  attempts  of  conceited  en- 
thusiasts .and  sentimentalists  to  subvert 
the  policy  of "  Wasljjngton,  and  engage 
America  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  harmoni- 
zes with  the  intentions  of  the  Abolitionists 
and  the  new  party  which  they  are  form- 
ing, by  a  coalition  with  the  old  Loco-foco 
faction.  That  party,  as  you  well  know, 
sprang  out  of  an  union  of  the  remains  of 
the  Federal  party,  with  the  friends  of 
General  Jackson.  They  'are  the  party 
who  love  an  arbitrary  executive  ;  whq  at- 
tacked the  prerogative  of  the  Senate,"  in 
the  days  of  Jackson.  They  are'  a  war- 
loving  parly.  They  delight  in  sudden  and 
far-reaching  exertions  oi  .power.  They 
are  revolutionary,  and  delight  in  such  re- 
forms only  as  ensue  upon  violent  and  com- 
plete overturnings,  with  the  sudden  and 
arbitrary  substitution  of  a  completely  new 
system  of  things^  Out  of  power,  as  at 
.present,  they  deal  in  the  most  violent  and 
sweeping  denunciations ;  in  the  South 
against  Northern  agitators,  in  the  North 
against  Southern  agitators.  In  the  South, 
they  propose  to   hang  Garrison  and  bis 
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Sing*;  m  the  Nbrth,  tbey  propose  to  ■■   ■ 
r.  C n  and  his ri.    The  Northern 

side  are  the  iliore  amiable,  because  it  is  a 
fashion  to.  be  Chiistian  and  all  that,  in  the 
North.  Depend  upon  i(,  if  Lbco-focoism  m 
the  guise  of  Abolitibnism  ever  gets  your 
unfortunate  inBtituCions  by  the  throat,  "Jrou 
will  rue  the  day,  and  cur&fe  the  man,,  that 
persuaded  you  to  vote  the  Loco-foco  ticket. 

Of  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the 
so-called  third  party,  but  v^hicK  is  now 
the  organizing  opposition  body  in  the  Ij^orth 
and  West,  you  may  judge. by  the  perfect 
carelessness  with  which  that  body  have 
thrown  to  the  dogs  all  other  considera-* 
tions  but  this  on^  of  opposition  to  youi*' 
selves.  They  give  up  tne  entire  interests 
of  the  North,  tariff,  internal  improvements; 
their  favorite  banking  system;  in  shgrt, 
the  entire  body  of  Northern  principles 
their  leaders  have  given  up,  and  now  hold 
out  the  hand  of -fellowship  .to  their  .old 
enemies.  They  have  made,  it  a  test  of  a 
sound  opposition  man,  that  he  shall  regard 
all  other  questions  as  secondary,  and  lying 
in  abeyance  until  this  one  is  settled. 

Do  not  be  deceived  into  supposing  that 
Northern  and  Western  Whigs,  out  of  hatred 
to  abolitionism,  will  give  up  their  settled 
convictions 'Against  the  extension  of '  the* 
slave  territory  westward.  Were  it  even 
doubtful  in  their  minds,  whether  slavery 
ought  to  be  treated  aa  an  evil  in  the  gene- 
ral, they  would  still  oppose  its  exlennion^ 
and  what  is  more,  they  would  endeavor  to 
denationalize  it. 

Ponder  for  an  instant  the  following  ^r*- 
gnment: 

1.  Abolitionists  deny  that  slavery  is  a 
AO/tona/ institution. 

2.  Conservative  Whigs  are  unable  to 
contradict  them.  ^  ^. 

3.  Abolitionists  demand,  therefore.,  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  no  longer  suf-^ 
fered  to  be  a  slave  market. 

Again,  the  conservative  Whigs  reply : 

1.  If  you  will  show  us  that  the  govern- . 
ment  has  power,  und^r  the  Constitution, 
to  do  this,  we  will  vote  for  it,  and  the  ma- 
jority shall  decide. 

2.  To  this  Abolitionism  has  no  answer 
to  make,  for  it  has  already  denounced  the 
Constitution.  •   '. 

3.  Whereas,  if  it  had  believed  that  the 
Constftntion  would  sustain  it,  it  would  not 
have  denoimced  that  instrument. 


Again : 

1.  Whig  conservatism,  wishing  only  to 
denationalize  slavery,  says  toe  the  South — 
give  up  thei  District  of  Columbia,  which 
will  be  a  trifling  loss  to  you,  and  you  will 
have  piit  Abolitionism  hors  de  combat ;  for 
then  it  will  have  to  attack  the  Constitution 
openly,  and  show  its  true  face,  which  is 
that  of  a  radical  and  <i  revolutionist. 

2.  The  South  replies,  No,  I  will  make 
slavei^  a  national  institution,  and  I  will, 
mdreover,  withdraw  from  the  Union  if  you 
say  any  more  about  it.  ^ 

3.  This,  whispers  Abolitionisni,  {asidt,) 
is  just  the  thing  we  wish  you  to  do ;  for, 
if  you  draw  off  from  the  Union,  your  staves 
will  be  free  the  instant  they  set  foot  upon 
Northern,  soil.  And  we  will  take  care  so 
to  order  it  that  they  shall  not  stay  quietly 
with  you.  You  will  ha\'«  a  pretty  long 
boundary  line  to  gtiard,  methinks ! 

Great  nations  have  gone  to  ruin,  popu- 
lous countries  h«^ve  been  converted  into 
deserts,  fend  civiltza/ion  retarded  by  causes 
far  less'  important  than  those  which  we 
are  now  considering.  There  is  need  for 
moderation,  and  above  all  for  a  firm  and 
steady  adheVence  to  the  policy  of  our 
founders— a  policy  of  compromise  and  con- 
cession. Enter  if  you  will  upon  a  calcula- 
tion of  comparative  strengths,  measure  the 
military  prowess  of  the  chivalrous  and 
testy  little  State  of  Carolina  against  the 
entire  military  force  of  the  Union;  these 
are  gallaft't  and  brave  comparisons ;  to  die 
in  a  good  Cause  is  the  worthy  hope  of  a 
freeman;  but,  after  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  die,  then  take  a  few  moments 
longer  to  think,  whether,  after  all,  it  is  not 
possible  that  even  the  solemn  act  of  sui- 
cide or  martyrdom  may  not  have  ridicule 
attached  to  it.  Children  have  drowned 
themselves,  it  is  said,  because  the  cruel 
father  denied  them  an. apple. 

'Put  the  case,  that,  in  the  natural  order 
of  events,  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the 
North  shall  gradually  bring  *about  an  ef- 
fectual coalition  of  the  Abolitionists  and 
the  opposition';  that  four  years  hence  the 
"  third  party"  shall  have  disappeared,  and 
that  only  two  parties  are  found  at  the 
polls,  the  conservatives  and  the  destruct- 
ives— the  conservative  Whig  and  the 
destructive  radical ;  the  thing  is  quite  pos- 
sible; put  the  case,  I  say,  it  comes  to 
pass.     Suppose  the  installment  of  a  Cass, 
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a3enton,  or  a  Van  Buren,  in  the  executive 
chair,  pledged  to  carry  Northern  measures, 
secretly  pledged  to  sustain  the  pelicy  of  the 
vast  majority  of  those  vfXvy  put.  him  there ; 
suppose  it  has  happened  that  you,  in  your 
ignorance  of  Korthem  movements,  have 
been  cheated  by  the  old  nan^e  of  democrat, 
so  far  as  to  have  become  the  means,  the 
direct  means  of  electing  some  suph  person, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  you 
begin  to .  discover  that  the  party  in  the 
Korth  for  whose  candidate*  you  voted,  have 
been  quietly  organizing  an  attack  upon  you. 
They  begin  "by  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colupobia,  for  by  thai  time  w^  may 
suppose  the  new  territories  will  have  settled 
the  question  for  tliemselves.  They  next  be- 
gin a  system  of  log-rolling — concessions  and 
intimidations — ^for  -the  weaker  representar 
tives,  to  drive  them  into  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  modifying  the  clause  by 
which  runaway  slaves  are  now  secured  to 
their' masters.  They  next  commence  a  sys- 
tem of  operations  in  the  Southern  States, 
bringing  the  power  of  the  E^cecutive  to 
bear  upon  private  opinion  and  private  inter- 
ests in  those  St^^tes.  Suppose  that  by  this 
system  you  are  driven  along  with  a  ruinous 
rapidity  upon  the  path  of  emancipation ; 
that  your  fields,  hke  those  of  the  West 
Indies,  are  left  without  cultivators ;  that 
your  laborers  refuse  to  work;  that  you  try 
to  force  them,  and  excite  rebellions ;  that 
these  rebellions  are  fomented  by  ISTorthern 
destructives,  of  the  olass  who  now  busy 
themselves  in  gallanting  negro  ladies,  and 
nailing  up  black  gentlemen  in  boxes,  to  be 
brought  like  wild  animals  to  the  North  for 
public  exhibition  at  abolition  fairs  and 
soirees ;  would,  you  not  curse  tlie  day  that 
saw  you  vote  the  **  Democratic"  ticket  ? — 
would  you  not  say  to  your  neighbor,  "  We 
have  been  grossly  deceived  ;  •  we  did  not 
know  of  the  secret  coalition/* 


P.  S.  That  you  may  believe  what  I  have 
said  in  regard  to  the  union  of  the  old  Loco- 
foco  and  "  Free-SQil,"  i.  e.  AboUtion,  par- 
ties, I  quote  from  the  newspapers. 

A  grand  "  Free-soil,"  mass  meeting  has 
come  off  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mr.  John 
Van  Buren  addressed  the  meeting^  This 
gentleman  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  spokes- 
man  of  the  Ne^^^  York  niovement  that  was 
headed  by  his  venerable  father. 


"  Mr.  Van  Baren  concluded  his  speech  with 
anelegant  peroration  on  tfie  value  of  the  Union 
and  t&  glories  of  the  Republic." 

EU  Tkppan,  Esq.  (ominous  name !)  re- 
ported resolutions. 

''Kesolted,  That  the  Free  Democracy,  in  its 
efforts  to  restore  the  original  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment op  the  subject  of  SUVery,  are  only 
carrying  out  the  true  Democfatic  principles  to 
their  legitimate  application,  and  we  .therefore 
hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  eflbrts 
nowmakfngj  and,  we 'rejoice  to  add,  swccess- 
fully  made  in  Ve/mont  and  some  other  States, 
to  bring  nplhC  old  Democracy  to  the  Platform 
of  Fre^ora^  and  dissolve  the  bonds  of  its  un- 
nMural  alliance  with  the  Slfive  pciwer. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  witness  with  great  satis- 
faction the  triumphant  appeal,  which  Thomas 
H.  Benton  is  making  to  the  people  of  Missouri, 
sustaining  fully  gno  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  Democracy,  to  wit :  the  constitutional  pow- 
er of  Con«rres8  to  legislate  fo^  Freedom,  even 
to  the  ezcl usion  of  Slavery. " 

The  above  is  one  of  thei  resolutions — 
mark  its  import.  The  ''free  depioeracy," 
i.  -e.  the  old,  discomfited,  Loco-foco  par- 
ty, have  iuQorpoi'ated  the  Proviso  princi- 
^e  into,  their  Platform., 

^^Rfsohedf  That  to  protect  Ibis  great  inter- 
est, and  to  insur«^  in  other  -  respects,  a  sound 
administration  of  pubUc  affairs*  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  there  should  be  a  union  of  all  those 
who  loVe  their  country  more  than  mere  party, 
upon  the  great  principles  of  Human  Rights 
promulgated  in  fne  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  set  forth  in  the  inaugural  address  of 
it9  author."^ 

Here  we  have'  opposition  to  slavery  in 
the  abstract  made  the^  comer-stone  of  the 
grand  party  platform- of  the  free  democ- 
racy. Note  that,  gentlemen,  and  then,  if 
you  love  Garrison,  Van  Buren  and  Co., 
vote  the  "  democratic  ticket."  . 

"  Resolved,  Ttatin  the  spirit  of  the  compact 
solemnly  established  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
between  the.  original  States  and  the  people  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  we  recognize,  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  resist  the  toleration  of 
Slave  territories  and  the  admission  of  Slave 
States,  ^nd  to  suffer  no  change  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  United  States  Senate  except  in 
favor  of  Freedom,  and  no  addition  to  the  Slave 
representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whatever  may  be  the  pretext  of  congressional 
compromise,  stiptdation  or  precedent." 
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The  free  democracy  are  resolved  that 
Tou  shall  jiot  have  another  State  from  the 
new  territory  ;  they  have  set  their  hearts 
upon  that.  For  this  policy  you  have  to 
thank  your  Jupiter  of  South  Carolina, 
lie,  the  minority,  has  taught  them,  the 
majofity^what  to  insist  on. 

Again — 

^Resohed^  That  the  existence  of  human 
Slavery  at  the  seat  of  Government  is  a  foul 
stain  \]poil  the  escutcheon  of  our  Republic; 
and  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  elect 
Senators  and  Represen^tives  to  Cooffress, 
who  will  vote  unhesitatingly  for  the  abolitipn 
of  Slavery  and  tlTe  slave-trade  in  the.  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  removal  oV  the  seat  of 
Government  to  a  place  consecrated  to  free  soil. 

*^  Retched^  That  this  Ccmvention  approve  the 
pUtform  of  the  Free  Democracy,  which  was 
promulgated  at  Buffalo  in  August,  1848,  and 
which  has  since  been  sanctioned  by  every 
Slate,  slave  or  fr6e,  where*  the  Free  Democracy 
have  been  organized. 

"  R^siilved/ThnX  President  Taylor,  by  allow- 
ing his  name  and  influence  tp  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  slave  power,  at  the  close  of  the 
lute  session  of  Congress^  has  not  only  violated 
tlie  spirit  of  his  pie^e  not  to  interfere  with  the 
action  o/" Congress,  bljt  by  threatening  through 
his  official  organ  to  visij  the  Free-soil  party 
\vi!h  "  his  indignant  ■  frown,"  in  ca«e  they 
Hhonld  do  what  Southern  members  of  Congress 
have  done  without  Incurring  any  such  frowns, 
has  abundantly  shown  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  new  fi^e  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  California  has  notliing  to  hope,  but  mych  to 
fear,  from  the  present  national  admini^ratidn." 

This  is  very  injurious  to  President  Tay- 
Iv.  He  has  not  exercised  any  of  the 
intlveiice  here  ascribed  to  him.  He 
pledged  himself  not  to  oppose  the  con- 
fe-*sed  and  Unmistakable  will  of  the  na- 
tion, expressed  in  Congress.  The  abolition 
ioco-focos,  however,  set  him  at  defiance. 

"  Rrsnhed,  That  we  believe,  with  ihe  fkth(*rs 
cf  the  Republic,  that  hiunan  nlavery  is  a  moral, 
t^naU  and  political  evil ;  that  the  General 
Goiernmcnt  should  relieve  itself  from  k\i  re- 
sponsibility for  its  existence,  and  ih^t  the  full 
constitutional  power  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  tho  spread  of  this  evil  .should  be  ex- 
trted  uow,  as  it  should  have  been  from  the 
Jtirirsonian  ordinance  of  1787."  ' 

Jefferson's  opinions  are  a  great  testi-- 
mony,  indeed,  against  an  institution  of 
which  he  felt  and  described  the  evils.     ■ 

•*  Refolvnl,  That  we  abhor  the  policy  of  par- 
ti^an  politicians,  who  foi[  political  avail- 
ability   have   so  long  sacrificed   in  national 


conventions  the  best  interests  of  freedom  and 
humanity." 

A  very  evident  hit  at  the  Baltinaore 
Convention.  The  "  free  degiocracy"  will 
never  again-  be  reconciled  to  a  iiuion  with 
the  South  as  it  now  is. 

A  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  The 
new  manufactiiring  interests  of  the  South 
are  like  to  prove,  in  no  very  remote  future, 
a  grand  source  of  wealth  and  power  to  her 
ckisens.  .They  will  furnish  her  with  a 
free  and  powerful  white  population.  The 
Whig  policy  is  to  foster  and.  sustain  these 
new  and  wnequailed  sources  of  power. 
The  Whig  policy  has  also  been  to  forbid 
the  extension  of  slavery  gver  i>ew  territo- 
ries. Radical .  democratic  policy,  on  the 
bthei:  hand,  wishes  to  deprive  you  of  this 
new  resource  by  its  docirmo  of  free  trade, 
by  wnich  you  are  kept  poor,  as  a  people, 
and  made  to  depend  upon  the  industry 
ai^-  enterprise  of  the  I^ortb,  and  upon 
England..  To  this  compulsory  depend- 
ence they  join  the  new  aoctrine  of,  aboli- 
tion, of  violent  abolition.  They  intend  al- 
so todect,a  President  "who  will  use  the 
entire  pow^rof  the  Constitution  to  abolish 
slavery."  What  the  erttire  power  of  the 
.Constitutiou.  may.  mean,  twenty  years 
hence,*  in  the  hands  of  an  anti-slavery 
President,  elected  by  tlie  Southern  .de- 
mocracy iand  Northern  radicals,  you  may 
iihagine — ^and  perhaps  you  can  hardly 
6tr,ebch  your  imaginations  U>o^  far. 

There  is  but  .one  course  left  for  the 
South,  {I  humbly  cbnceive,)  and  that  is  to 
join  in  the, undivided  support  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  That  administration 
is  indeed  Whig,  but  it  is  not  ultra  Whig; 
it  does  fiot  intend  to  launch  out  into  a 
"  grand  and  general  system  of  expenditure 
for  internal  improvement;"  it  will  only 
favor  si\ch  public  objects  as  may  be  deem- 
ed expedient ;  it  has  not  betrayed  any  vio- 
lent or  headstrong  determination  to  carry 
out  this  or  that  extreme  system  of  meas- 
ures. It  has  made  the  administration  of 
Washington  its  model.  That  it  will  de- 
fend the  State  sovereignties,  And  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  douj)t.  Is  it  not,  then,  worth 
a  moment's  reflectioi),  even  though  you 
are  a  member  of,  the  Southern  democracy, 
whether  the  true  policy  of  the  South,  all 
things  considered,  will  not  be  to  sustain 
the  administration  ? 
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THE   IMPRUDENT   CALIPH 

,  [TRAXiLATED  FROJC    THB     FRENCH.] 


(        \ 


We  have  f6und  the  following  political 
jeu  d' esprit  In. the  Paris -Re rue  Comiaue, 
Beneath  the  more  than  transparent  veil  of 
oriental  names  which  the  witty  author 
has  borrowed,  our  readers  will  discover, 
and  without  much  difficulty,  three  eminent 
personages  of  the  present  age,  the  Presi- 
dent of  France,  the  President  of  the  Min- 
isterial Couiicil,  and  the  King  .of  Bankers. 
— CoUrrier  des  Etais  Vnis.' 

In  former  times  there  reigned  in  Bag» 
dad  the  young  Caliph  Omar  el  Arouscb, 
nephew  of  the  illustrious  Haroua  Alfas- 
chid. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  Caliph 
Haroun  Alraschid  wa&  dethroned  by  the 
family  of  the  Barmecides;  siimamed  the 
Simpletons,  and  that  he  died  in  eXile  on 
an  island  in  the  Indian'  seas. 

His  nephew,  Omar  el  AroUech  met  with 
some  singular  adventures.  A  sage  seer 
said  to  him  in  his  chrldhood :  ""  My  son, 
alyrays  remember  this  maxim,  which  M 
grpnt  men  have  acknowledged ;  *  Tb  will, 
is  to  perform';'  which  means  neitlier  more 
nor  less  than  ^hat,  with  a  hard  and  deter- 
mined head,  a  man  may  attain  any 
object,  even  that  of  becoming  Caliph*  of 
Bagdad ;  al  though  the  high  rank  of  Oaliph 
is  at  present  held  by  the  junior  branch  of 
the  Barmecide  family,  T^ho  dethroned  the 
elder  branch  surnamed  .the  Simpletons, 
who  had  previously  dethroned  your  august 
uncle,  Haroun  Alraschid." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  little  Onpi'ar,  "  it  is 
my  will  to  bfecome  Caliph  of  Bagdad." 

"  YoU  shall  become  so,"  said  the  seer, 
"  but  on  the  condition  that  your  head  be 
hard  and  determined." 

"  Fear  me  not,"  replied  the  prince,  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  regularly,  every 
morning,  knocked  his  head  against  a  wall, 
to  harden  it  as  much  as  possible,  iand  he 
succeeded  so  well  that  he  made  his  h^ad 
so  hard  that  nothing  could  penetrate  it. 


And  for  this  readon  the  prediction  of 
the  seer  was  fulfilled. 

0(ie .  fine  morning  the  inhabitants  of 
Bagdad  drove  from  th6  wxlls  of  their  city 
the  junior  branch  of  the  Barmecides,  who 
had  dethroned  the  elder  branch,,  surnamed 
tho  Simpletons,  who  bad  exiled  Haroun 
Alraschid ;  after  which  they  said — » 

"  Let  us  choose .  for  our  Caliph,  Prince 
Omar,  th«  nephew,  of  the  illustrious  Ha- 
roun ;  he  is  of  all  the  princes  of  the  earth 
the  one  who  has  the  hardest  head,  and  in 
truth,  fL  chimney  falling  on  it  would  in  no- 
wise damage  it ;  in  this  way  we  shall  have 
the  glory  of  being  governed  by  the  only 
caliph'  in  the  world  who  could  venture  to 
ride  through  our  streets  without  risk  of 
injury,  even  during  a  hurricane." 

And  the  Prince  6mar  was  thus  pro* 
claimed  CaKph. 

.  One  evening-  he  had  a  vision,  in  which 
appeared  to  him  his  uncle  Haroun,  who 
seemed  to  laugh  so  violently  as  to  be 
obliged  to  hold  both  his  sides. 

"  Ah  1  my  good  ne{Aew,"  cried  the  ap- 
parition^ *'  how  art  thou  bedizened  1  Who 
the  deuce  could  have  imagined  that  I 
should  one  day  see  my  crown  upon  thy 
head  ?"  ■  . 

''This  is  tlie  advantage  of  having  a 
hard  .head,"  replied  the  nephew.  "*To 
will  is  to  perform,'  said  a  sage  man  to  me.^' 

"Zounds,  my  good  nephew,  what  a 
philosopher  you  have  become  1"  cried  the 
uncle,  laughing  still  more  heartily;  but 
soon  assuming  a  serious  air,  he  continued : 
.  "I  will  now  give  you  a  lesson  on  the 
art  of  governing.  Do  you  know  the  error 
above  all  others  which  caliphs  in  our  days 
ought  the  most  carefully  to  avoid  ^" 

**  Catching  cold  ,in'the  head,"  rejoined 
the  pritice,  with  much  assurance.  ^ 

"  That's  tipt  it,"  • 

The  young  prince  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment, pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  said — 
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"  Ah !  I  hare  it  noir ;  to  avoid  eating 
fricasseed  rabbits.*** 

**  You  are  worthy  of  belonging  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Barmecides/',  ex- 
claimed the  uncle,  disdainfully  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders.  "Tlie*.  real  danger 
which  threatens  the  caliphs  of,  this  age,  is 
the  influei^ce  of  financiers.  •  If  odce  a  ca- 
liph gete  into  their  hands  he  is  lost  for- 
ever. They  seize  him  by  the  throat  and 
govera  in  his  stead.  I  spent  the  ten 
years  of  my  reign  in.  combatting  the  in-' 
flaenee  of  financiers,  and  they  overcame 
me  at  last*  it  was  the  financiera  who  for 
six  weeks  delayed  the  campaign  I  under- 
took when  I  invaded  Hindostdn,  and  it 
was  this  delay  which  brought  about  the 
disasters  that  caused  my  downfall.  Thu0» 
my  nephew,  hold  this  .as  certain,  that  thQ 
financiers  will  destroy  yoti  if  you  do^iKit 
crash  them." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  tb^  uncle 
vanished,  after  having  broken  some  porce<« 
Iain  vases  in  the  apartment. 

Some  gaping  citizens^  who  chanced  to 
espy  him  as  he  was  soaring  to  the  clouds, 
cried  out  loudly,  **  Long  liveihe  ^eat  Ha- 
roun  Alraschid."  '  But  Haroun,  being,  ii*- , 
litated^  took  off  his  shoes  and  threw  them 
at  their  heads. 

The  Academy  of  ScLenoes  having  been 
consulted  on  this  astounding  event,  came 
to  the  conclusion  tiiat  the  shoes  had  fallen 
from  the  moon. 

Notwithstanding  thi.9,  an  usurer,  well 
known  at  Bagdad,  had  presented  himself 
to  the  new  caliph  on  the  very  day  of  his 
accession.  ^ 

"  Mein  brince,''  said  he,  with  a  singu- 
larly strong  Chinese  accent,  ^^I  vos  te 
panker  of  your  uncle,  and  I  lent  him  mon- 
ies vTom  bure  batriotisiu.  Ah !  your  uncle 
vos  a  prave  man.     I  am  gome  to  offer  you 

< 

*  As  our  readers  mi^  not  comprehend  thia 
allosioa,  we  will  remind  thein  that  Louis  XVI. 
alter  escaping  from  PaHs  arrived  at  Varenpes; 
in  which  town  there  was  an  inn,  the  host  of 
which  was  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  .way  in 
which  he  prepared  a  **gibeloite  de  lapins"  (fricas- 
•ee  of  rabbits.)     The  kibg  insisted  on  halting-  to 
test  the  innkeeper's  culinary  skilU  of  which  he 
had  often  heard.    While  thus  indulging  his  gas- 
tronomic propensity,  a  troop  of  gen  d'armes,  who 
who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  surrounded 
the  bouse,  seized  the  king  and   eonductedhim 
hack  to  ParisL     A  dish  of  rabbita  cost  him  his 
lt£e.«-(Tran8  ) 


vifteen  hondred    tousand    leetle  sequins 
which!  haf  here  in  a  pag. 

• "  Gi^e  them  to  me,'  said  the  prince  ; 
"  fifteei^  hundred  thousand  seqmns  are  al- 
ways good  to  take,  and  the  more  so  that  I 
have  occasion  for  them  at  this  moment.'' 

The  imprudent  caliph  took  the  sequins, 
bought  himself  sixty  horses,  a  hundred 
women  for  his  hareni,  and  filled  his  cellar 
with  chanipagqe  in  cl^spite  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Prophet,  and  then  he  gave  the 
place  of  grand  vizier  to  a  stout,  bald-headed 
man,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  pretend- 
ed to  be  conversant  with  political  affairs, 
and  had  become,  the  •laughingtstock  of  the 
whole  city. 

From  that  moment  his  only  occupation 
was'to  drink  his  champagne,  see  l^is  women 
d4nce,.and  ridie  out  on  horseback  through 
the  streets  and  the  environs  of  Bagdad. 

The  mhabitants  of. the  city,  however, 
having  heard  that  the  stout  bald-headed 
man  had  been  appointed  vizier,  indulged 
in  a  thousand  jests  on  the  subject;  tlien 
they  ceased  to  jest,  and  loudly  blamed  the 
c^iph  for  having  made  so  imprudent  an 
appointment. 

The  caliph,  being  alarmed  at  this  de- 
monstration of  discontent,  announced  that 
he  was  about  to  disn;iiss  the  grandAizier ; 
but  this  rumor  had  no  sooner  been  spread 
abroad  in  the  city,  than  the  usurer,  with 
the  Chinese  accent,  hastened  to  the  palace. 

'"Mein  briace,"  exclaimed  he,  "are  you 
apout  to  diismish  your .  pald^headed  vi- 
zier ?" 

"  Yes,  my  good  man,"  replied  Omar. 

"Ah  1  .de  tevil !  de  tevil!  de  tevil !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  your  devils  V* 

"  Vy,  if  de  fizier  goes  out  de  schtocks 
vill  go  town  on  de  Pagdat  exchange." 

"And  what  then?" 

"  And  I  s^ali  pe  opliged  to  ask  you  to 
rebay.de  vifteen  hundred  tousand  little ze- 
quins  dat  I  lent  you  de  oder  tay," 

The  caliph  at  onee  comprehended  his 
position,  bowed  his  head,  and  retained  his 
vizier  in  office,  although  he  heard  every 
day,  when  riding  out,  shouts  as  he  passed 
by  of  "  Down  with  the  grand  vizier,  who 
is  the  laughing-stock  of  Bagdad !" 

When  this  happened  he  would  .return  to 
his  palace,  and  console  himself  with  his 
hundred  women  and  his  champagne. 

Sometime  ftfler  this  the  Persians,  who 
were  friends  of  the  subjects  6f  the  caliph. 
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dethroned  their  Schah,  after  having  ef- 
fected a  revohition  analogous  to  that  which 
had  seated  the  ijephew  of  Haroun  Alras- 
chid,  the  gr^at,  upon  the  throne  of  Bag- 
dad. It  was  perfectly  ilatural  that  the 
people  of  thib  city  should  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Persians,  who  were  threajtened 
by  the  Emperor  of  Mogul,  who  wished  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  ie-esfablishing 
the  Schah  upon  j  the  throneof  Ispahan. 
This  was  also  the  secret  desire  of  Calij)h 
Omar,  who  would  in  this  have  followed 
the  policy  of  his  uncle;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  allowed  his  mtentions  to  be  divined, 
than  the  same  usurer  with  the  Chinese  ac- 
cent, once  more  hurried  to  the  palace. 

"Mein'brinee  !"  •   » 

"  \Vhat's  the  matter  now  ?"      '  * 

"  De  beeples  are  dalking  of  an  interven- 
tion !"  '  • 

"  Well  !'*  ^      •  '•  '         ' 

"  If  de  'Grand  Mogul  is  drsbleased  init 
us,  de  schtoclkS  witl  fall  on  de  Change, 
arid  I  shall  pe  opliged*  to  ask  you  to  bay 
de  viftecn  hundred  tousand  leetle  zequin^ 
you  know  of." 

"  Go  to  the  deuce  with  you,*'  replied 
the  young  caliph,  and  he  bowed  his  head 
as  on  the  former  ^occasion,  and*  he  went  to 
seek  for  consolation  with ^Fatima,  bis  fa-* 
vorite. 

A  morth  after  this  the  imbecile  grand 
vizier  published  some  ordinances  of  so  ty-* 
rannical  a  nature  that  they  created  gene- 
ral indignation  among  the  people  of  Bag- 
dad. • 

**  Verily,"  said  they,  •'  it  was  for  less 
than  this,  that  we  drove  aWay  the  last 
Barmecide  of  the  junior i)ranch.'* 

These  rumors  reached  the  ear  of  Prince 
Omar  at  the  moment  when  he  had  just 
raised  a  glass  of  champagne  to  his  lips  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  Pharaohs,  whom 
he  had  been  ta^ight  to  believe  were  his 
grand  uncles.  At  the  same  moment  the 
Usurer  rushed  in  panting  for  breath. 

"  Mein  brince,  I  am  here  again."  ' 
I  see  that  clearly  •enough?' 
Day  say  you  vill  Qnnul  de  ordinance 
of  de  Grand  FJzier !    Deri  dere  vill  be  a 
great  fall  on  de  Change,  and  I  shall  be 
vorsed  to  ask  you  to  bay" —  ^ 

The  Prince  prevented  him  from  saying 


u 
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another  word,  by  seizing  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  pushing  him  out  of  the  room ; 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  recall  the  ordinan- 
ces, and  spent  the  'evening  in  drinking 
champagne  with' his  womenv  in  order  to 
divert  his  thoughts  from  this*  unpleasant 
predicament. 

While  drihking  the  fifteenth  bottle,  his 
illustiious  uncle  again  appeared  to  him. 
His  irritated  relative  began  by  breaking 
all  the  looking- gliiss^s  in'  the  room,  and 
then  addressing  his  nephew,  who  was  trem- 
bling in  his  bed,  said — 

**  Well,  young  man,  weare  in  a  pretly 
pass." 

"  Yes,  in  truth." 

"  Youhave  fallen  into  the  snare  Jike  a 
poor  badger — and  yet  I  warned  you  of  it." 

"How  could  I  help  it,  uncled  The 
Chinese  accent  of,  that  tean  had  inspired 
me  with  so  much  confidence.*' 

"You  could^riot  then  understand  that 
thi$. usurer  is  an  agent  of  the  junior  branch 
•of  the  Barmecides,  and  tha^  in  compelling 
you  to  retain  that  imbecile  grand  vizier, 
the  partisans  of  the  'Barmecides  wished  to 
stir  up  the  people  against  yoti,  and-  bring 
about  a  revolution." 

***  I'  see  it  now.  •  Alas !  alas  1  how  can  I 
relieve  myself  froin  this  terrible  position. 
I  have  not  the  first  sou  towards  repaying 
the  fifteen  hundred  thousand  sequins.  SVho 
can  give  me  good  counsel  ?" 

"  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  if 
some  one  would  give  you  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  sequins." 

"  That  he  should  have  so  perfidious  a 
heart  with  Such  a  Chinese  accent !  •  Oh  ! 
uncle,  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 
* "  That  is  no  aflFair  of  mine." 

"Alas  !  alas  ^  I  am  lost."  v     ^ 

The  illustrious^  Harouil  crossed  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  a  gesture  which  was  ha- 
bitual with  him  when  living;  took  two  or 
three  turns  jn  the  room,  apparently  in  very 
ill  humor,  broke  a  water  jug  and  a  decan- 
ter,-and  disappeared^  after  giving  a  furious 
kick  to  the  bald-headed  grand  vizier,  whom 
he  met  ascending  the  staircase  of  tlie  pal- 
ace, his  portfolio  under  his  arm,,  and 
walking  with  all  the  gravity  becoming  the 
most  ridiculous  man  in  Bagdad. 
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POIITlCitIi   MISCELLANY. 


HUNGARY. 

We  Still  remain  without  any  ofBcial  details 
of  the  grand  battle  said  to  have  been  fought 
between  the  Hangarians  and  Russians,  and 
begla  to  be  afraid  the  accounts  received  by  the 
fonner  steamer  were,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
premature* 

The  interest  •  excited  throughout  the  Union 
by  the  gallant  struggle  of  the  Hungarians  to 
asseh  their  independence,  and  free  themselves 
from  a  yoke  which  for  so  many  centuries  has 
weif^hed  oppressively  upon  them,  has  induced 
ns  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  their  early 
history,  than  in  our  prec^eding  numbcfr^    - 

As  long"  ago  as  the  year  889,  the  Hunga- 
rians, or  M^agyara,  then  coming^  from  the  east, 
took  possession  of  th6  plains  of  Dacia,  ki  which 
chantry  they  eventually  settled,  after  having 
made,dtirin9  a  whole  cent  ory^  several  ad  Ven- 
turous excursions  iuto  the  West.  Here  they 
formed  an  empire  which  became  the  first  ^bul- 
wark of  Christendom'  against  the  invasiou  tff 
the  Ottomans. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  s'ixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  Gre€^k  Empire,  it  extended  from  Bulgaria 
to  Poland,  from  Austria  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  it  was  subsequently  increased  under  Mat- 
thias Corvinus)  who  conquered  Silesia,  Lnsa- 
tia,  Aosiria  and  Moravia.  The  power  of  its 
kings  was  limited  by  the  Qolden  Bull  of  122^, 
an  article  of  which  authorized  the  Hungarians 
to  resist  the  soverefgn  qhiould  .he  violate  the 
constitution.  This  power  was  further  temper- 
ed by  the  king's  being  com  polled  to  recognize 
the  prescriptive  rights  of  the^T  nation.  At  the' 
period  when  Louis  XI.  and  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olic, reigned  over  other  countries,  the  Hunga- 
rians were  governed  only  by  laws  voted  in 
their  own  Diets.  The  constitution,  the  most 
enlightened  possessed  by  any  nation,  at  that 
time,  bad^  doubtless,  been  progressively  devel- 
oped. 

Bat  even  at  the  brlgfitest  epoch  of  her  his- 
tory, Hungary  contained  within  her  the  germs 
of  tier  decline.  This  will  readily  be  conceived, 
for  the  throne  itfas  elective ;  the  destinies  of  the 
State  ivere  placed  in  jeopardy  at  each  new  ac- 
cessionr,  and  the  Austrian  princes,  who  had 
striven  through  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages 
to  get  the  crown  awarded  to  them,  at  length 
received  it  from  the  hands  pf  the  enfeebled  na- 
tioa. 


The  security  of  the  throne  had  been  con- 
stantly maintained  in  Hungary,  because  the 
sovereign  had  been  always,  and  necessarily,  a 
warrior.  It  was  less  an  administrator  thai\  a 
general  that  they  required  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Moguls,  the^Tartars,  and  the  Turks. 
The  king  therefore  remained  the. chief  of  the 
armed  bands  at  the  time,  of  the  conquest.  To 
arrive  at  supreme  power,  it  was'  necessary  to 
have  given  .proofs  of  warlike  prowess,  and  to 
have  secured  the  confidence  of  the  army.  On 
the  day  of  election,  the  warrior  who  claimed 
the  crown  galloped  up  the  hill  on  .which  the 
electors  were  assembled,  brandishing  his  sword 
to  the  four  cardinal  pomts,  thus  declaring  he 
would  defend  the  kingdom  from  ail  enemies, 
coming  from  whatever"  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  electors  Were  then  masked,  "  Is  it  your 
pleasure  that  .  ■  •  ■  '  here  present  shall  be 
crowned  as  king,"  and  on  their  assent  the  royal 
dignity  was  conferred. 

The  sceptre  was  sometimes  transmittea  by  a 
specie^  of  lineal  successiozi — from  male  heir  to 
male  heir,  a»  was  the  case  first  in  the  Arpa- 
dian  dynasty,  and  subsequently  in  the  family 
of  Anjon,  and  .other  royal  houses;  but  it  was 
the  ele.ction  of  the  Diet  alone  that  gave  the 
king  the  right. of tiscending  the  throne.  This 
formality  was  attended  with  great  and  pom- 
pQus  formalities.  The  election  took  place  on 
the  extensive  plain  of  Rakos,  and  there  every 
member  of  the  Diet  attended,  armed- cap-a-pie, 
with  all  the  panoply  of  war,  to  vote  for  the  can- 
didlBite. 

Although  the  Hungarians  have  always  re- 
tained the  somewhat  barbarous  attitude  of  a  nu- 
merous encamped  army,  it  must  not  be  im- 
agined that  they  did  not  participate  in  the  re- 
finements of  western  civilization.  The  insti- 
tutions- which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  steppes  of  Asia  had  already  attained  ^con- 
siderable development.  While  on  the  one  hand 
the  sovereign  power  as  chief  of  th^  army,  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  assures  the  per- 
petual unity  of  the  State ;  on  the  other,  the  mu- 
nicipal power,  emanating  from  the  great  body 
of  the  conquering,  tribes,  is  a  sure  safeguard  oi 
their  liberties,  ami  it  has  proved,  even  to  this 
day^  their  greatest  bulwark,  against- the  en- 
croachments of  Austria,  •  Hungary  was  the 
first  among  the  nations  of  Europe  to  possess  a 
regular  c<xle  of  la>v8,  and  which  has  always 
beehienfbrced  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. .  The  arts  were  also  studied  with 
success,  ^r  Hungary  was  the  first  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  their  influence  in  Italy,  whilst  other 
nations  repaired  thither  only  towards  the  six- 
teenth century.  Schools  were  opened  in  Hun- 
gary, which  sQon  became  so  celebrated,  that 
the  youth  of  all  the  neighboring  countries  flock- 
ed to  them  for  instructioh,  and  the  couttof  the 
glorious  Matthias  was  throned*  by  poeU  and 
men  of  science. 

We  are  astounded  at  this  progress  in  intel- 
lectual improvement;  when  we  reflect  on  the 
continued  struggles    the  Hongarians  had  to 
maintain  against  invading  nationa.    Bat  this 
progress  was  abniptlv  checked  when  Hungary 
Bubmitted  to  foreign  domination.    Their  ftCBius 
for  the  arts,  which  thus  developed  itself  despite 
their  sanguinary  wars,  with  the  Tnxka,  has 
been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Austrian 'histo- 
rians.    Were  we  to  credit  them,  the  Hunga- 
rians knew  nothing  of  civilization  until  they 
came  under  the  government  of  Austria.    This 
is  doubly  falsifying  -the  real  facta.  Germany 
certainly  ejtercised  a  salutaiy  influence  over 
Hungary,  when,  under.the  sway  of  her  national 
kings,  millions  of  colonists  from  the  -German 
States  spread  throughout  the^  Hungarian  terri- 
tories the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  and 
it  is  strange  that  German  writers  should  have 
forgotten  this.      Birt  this.. Salutary  influence 
ceased  the  moment  that  the  politics  of  the  Em* 
perors  rendered  every  things  that  emaiiated  from 
Germany  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hunga- 
rians. '    *  '    , 
The  reverse  at  Mohacz  which  the  Hunga- 
rians suffered  in  1626>  raised  the  Austrian  <Jy- 
nasty  to  the  throne.      The  exhausted  nation 
considered  that  it  wad  securing  its  welfare  by 
entrusting  its  sceptre  to  Ferdinand,  the  kinw  of 
the  Romans,  whose  brother,  Charles  the  V.,  had 
declared  himfeelf  the  enemy  of  the  Ottomaiis, 
If,  after  that  disastrous  epochi  the  German 
princes  had  governed  that  'courtry  with  any 
semblance  of  justice  or  generosity,  a  country 
which  had  witli  so  mi^ch  ccJnfi^ence  and  loyalty 
Bubmftted  to  their  domination,  they  would  have 
attached  the  whole  Hungarian  ^pulatipn.by 
indissoluble  bonds.  '  But  a  short-sighted  poHoy 
induced  them  to  treat  Hungary  a^  a  conq^iered 
country;  -and  to  violate  the  oaths  ^bey  had  taken 
to  guaranty  its  independence*    The  Emperors 
roused  to  desperation  the  spirit  of  a  ffenerous 
natron,  whose  patriotic  feelings  had  so  fj»(iuent- 
ly  burst  forth  during  the  spcular  wars.    De- 
ceived in  their  rightful  hopes^and  being  threat- 
ened with  still  greater  evils,  the  Hungariatos 
sought  a  refuge  in  legitimate  revolt    It.was 
not  until  the  year  1687  that  the  article  in  the 
Golden  Bull,  urhich  authorized  an  armed  re- 
sistance to  a  tyrannic  eqvereign,  was  annulled. 
The  two  centuries  subsequent  tb  the  assump- 
tion of  regal '  power  by  the  Austrian  princes, 
were  productive  of  innufnerable  evils  to  this 
country,  for  it  was  devastated  by  both  the  Im- 
perials and  the  Turks.    Tho  imarrection  was 


however  supported  by  the  French,  by  Poland, 
and  by  the  Transylvanians ;  the  latter  under  the 
government  of  thefr  elective  princes,  during 
that  period  repelled  the  ascendancy  of  Austria  ; 
and ,  these  wars  were  so'  completely  national^ 
that  to  the  present  day  the  names  of  Botskai, 
Bethlon^  Tokoli,  Rakotzi  are 

"Familiar  in  their  mouths' as  household  words," 

for  tho  Hongarians  will  never  forget  the  heroes 
who  so  vaiianfly  defended  their  beloved  coun- 
try. ,  .  • 

The  viralehce  of  Anstrain  ^oppression  was 
productive  of  two  cdnsecfuenoes,  immense  in 
their  import^ce;  and  whicti  speak  more  elo- 
quently and  clearly  than  all  the  details  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  history— ^thdse  were,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Protestant  rallgion,  and  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Turks. 
•  From  its  immediate  contact  with  the  infidels 
Hungary  had,  like  Spain,  become  passionately 
Catholic.  She  had  po^rfully  aided  in  the 
extermination  of  the  Hussites,  while  stilt  gov* 
emed  bv  her  bwn  national  kings.  They  who 
in  the  Holy  Wars  had  borne  upon  their  ban- 
ners the  image  of  ttie  Virgin,  would  not,  it 
might  liaVe  been  imagined,  have  been  likely  to 
become  the  soldiers  of  the  'Reformation.  On 
its  first  appearance  in  Genfnany,  tl^e  Hfinga* 
rians  proscribed  it  by  rigorous  liws ;  the  Diet 
threajtened  the  apostlea  oi  heresy  wiCh  Are  and 
stake.  A  few  years  subsequently  the  king- 
dom of  tiungary  fell  from  its  high  estate,  and 
this  very  fact  of  the  Emperors  sqstaininjg  the 
cause  of  Catholicism,  sufficed  to  render  it  un- 
popular.' Hungary^  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  became  almost  universally  Protestant. 
From  a  spirit  of  opposition,  Protestantipim  be- 
came the  religion  of  Hungary,  though  we  may 
here  observe,  that  the  Confession  of  Aogsbnrg, 
accepted  by  the  Germans  and  Sclavoqians, 
was  rejected  by  the  Hungariarts,  on  account 
of  its  German  origin.  They  adopted  Calvin- 
ism, which  came  -from  France.  It  was  a 
French  Pope,  Sylvester  IL,  who  in  the  tenth 
century  converted  them  to  Christianity. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  is  demonstrated  by 
the  alliance  which -ensued  between  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Turks.  The  middle  ages  had 
been  for  them  but  one  continued  struggle 
against  Mohammedanism..  It  was  in  oider 
to  repel  the  Ottomans  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fatal  experience  of  former  times,  they  had 
called  the  Austrian  princes  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  H angary'.  Their  bondage  having 
become  too*  oppressive,  the  Hungarians  now  in- 
voked the  assistance  of  the  Sulrans  against  th« 
Christian  kings  who  had  trampled  on  their 
rights.  After  having  read  the  history  of  the 
Holy  Wars,  after  seeing  the  traces  of  ruin  they 
have  left  in  many  parts  of  Hungary,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  asking,  Tovvhat  excess  must  this 
imperial  tyranny  have  arrived,,  to  have  induced 
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the  Han^rians  'to  open  their  mnks  to  their 
elemal  and  irreconcilable  enemies. 

The  perosal  of  <the  archies  of  tflte^Diet,  and 
those  of  the  municipal .  bodies  at  this  period, 
moves  erne  even  to  teiars.  During  nearly  4 
whole  century  the  Diet  in  their  'representa- 
tions to  thtf  emperors  respectfully  state  that  the 
greateat  evils  they  had  to  endure,  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  Turkish  government,  or  the 
Turkish  troops,  but  by  Christian  rulers  and 
Christian  aoldierB;« that  the  municipal  bOd|ies 
paid  to  the  Emperor  an  one  single  year  a  s(Un 
eqoal  to  that  "which  they  had  paid  during  the 
course  of  fift^  years  to  th«  Turks,  when  sub- 
jected to  them.  That  religious  feeling  whic^ 
was  paramount  to  all  others  with  the  Hnnga- 
riaos,  during  the,  middle  ases,  was  only  eiiaced 
by  national  feeling  when  the  Ottomans  .abstain- 
ed f|om  wars  of  proselytism,  to  undertake  wars 
having  «  parely  political  object; 

The  last  of*  the  Hungarian  insurrections 
which,  owing  to  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
was  the  most  eV^ersetic  of  all  the  enemies  of 
Austria,  continued  diiting  eight  yearsy  was  but 
newly  pacified  when  Charles  VI.  ascend^  the 
throne,  (1^1  V.)  This  revolt,  as  has  been 'the 
case  with  all  those  which  preceded  it,  was  ap- 
peased by  negotiation. '  Austria  had  been  van- 
quished, inaap:ittch  as  she  renounced  her  iUegit- 
imate  pretensions,  and  en^ged.to  respect  the 
national  Independence  of  Hungary;  The  hu- 
mane policy  of  Charles  VI.,,  who  cast  from 
him  all  the  trammels  of  Austrian  misrule,  ac* 
qaired  for  him  the  complete  submission  of  the 
kingdom. .  Therefore,  in  1722^  the  Diet  accept- 
ed the  Pragmatic  sanction  ^hich  atou^ed '  to 
the  female  descendant  of  Charles  tbie  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Hungry.  When  the  time  ar- 
rived for  thm  copnpact  to  be  respected  oy  the 
whole  of  Europe:  when  fbreign  courts  com- 
bined to  despoil  Maria  Theresa  of  this  right, 
it  was  to  UungaiT  that  the  queen  flew  for 
protection,  and  implored  its  succor^ 

The  afikifs  of  4he  queen  were  altogether' 
desperato;  not  a  town  remained  X<y  her  in  Aus- 
tria in  which  she  could  trust  herself  to.  be 
delivered  of  the  child  ahe  then  bore ;  but  Maria 
Hiereaa,  -a  woman  of  superior  mind,  relied 
only  oh  het  own  instinct  She  silenced  the 
aged  counsellors,  who  were  illarmed  at  her 
excitement,  and  appealed  ins  the  .midst  of  the 
Diet  There,  with  the,  noble  confidence  of  an 
elevated  soul,  addressing  itself  to  pec^ple  df  a 
genetoaa  nature,  she  frankly  avowed  to  the 
assembly  that  she  was  irreparably  lost  if  Hun- 
gary did  not  espouse  her  cause.  The  hero'rc 
answer  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  is  well  known ; 
they  with  one  veic^  swora^todie  for  their  King^ 
Maria  Theresa.* 

■  ,    ■■„    ,1  • — i :-A.  .'. 

< 

•  Notwithstanding  all  Voltaire  has  said,  Ma- 
ria Theresa  instead  of  making  any  concessions 
to  the  Hungarians  took  advantage  of  their  enthu- 
stasm  to  obtain  ooooessions  from  themi 
VOL.  IV.      KO.  II,      NEW  SERIES. 


Montesquieu,  in  writing  of  these  events,  says, 
*  The  house  of  Austria  had  incessantly  labored 
to  oppress  the  Hungarian  nobility.  It  knew 
not  of  what  value  it  would  one  day  prove.  It 
endeavored  to  extract  from  ihem  money  which 
did  no^  exist,  and  saw  not  the  men  who  there 
existed.  When  so  many  princes  divided'  her 
States  ^mong  them,  all  the  portions  of  the  mou- 
arcfiy,  lifelesitand  inert,  fell,  as  it  may  be  said, 
piecemeal.  . There ^waa  life  only  in  that  nobil- 
ity, which,  yielding  to  their  fi^elings  of  indigna- 
tion, forgot  their  wrongs  tp  rush  into  the  battle- 
field, thinking  it  their  glory  ,to  perish  and  to 
paidon." 

Armies  suddenly  sprang  up  arid  issued  from 
Hungary,  astounding  Europe  by  thejsingulaYity 
of  their  costume  and  th^if  war-cries ;  they  drove 
back  the.fenemy's  troops  beyond  the' Rhine  and 
the  Alps.  After  seven  years'  incessant  war- 
fere,  the  peace  of  Aix  la  ChiTpeUe  (1748)  se- 
cured to  Maria  Theresa  the  inheritance  of 
Charfes  VI.    All  she  had  lost  was  Silesia: 

Maria  Theresa  never  forgot '^the  scene  at 
Pi'esbdurg;  she  retained  towards  the  Hun- 
garians a  lively  feelingof  gratitude,  of  which 
she  gave  cdntiiraal  proofs  durin?  the  whole 
course  of  heftr  reiom.  .  If  her  admin istratwn 
appears  riot  so  favorabla  towards  Hungary  as 
mrght  have  bee^i  inticipated,  it  is  to  her  minis- 
t^s  that  the  blame  should  be  adjudged.  The 
good  which  Maria  Theresa  eflfected  for  that 
country  proceedfed  fr6m  -herself ;- any  evil  in- 
flicted ypon  it  must  Ire  attributed  to  another 
source.  She  had*  captivated  the  Hangarians 
by  at  once  duly  appreciating  their  generous 
feelings,  and  by  unconditionaTly  throwing  her- 
self upon  them  for  support.  .She  afterwards 
gave  them  the  means  ot  acoulring  glory,,  and 
won  their  hearts  by  her  admiration  of  their 
chivalric  character.  The  seductions  which  she 
exercised  over  a  people  naturally  enthusiastic 
rendered  her  capable  of.  undertaking  a  work, 
which  she,  alone,  coUld  have  accomplished. 
She  persuaded  the  sons  of  those  rough  warriors 
who  had  so  long  borne  arms  against  the  Em- 
perors, to  visit  her  court  at  Vienna,  and  there 
loaded  them  with  favors.  The  Empress  knew 
them  all,  addressed  each  by  name,  married 
them  to  Austrian  women,  ana  ^ood  godmother 
to  their  children. 

It  is  a  curious  study,  when  visiting  the  cas- 
tles of  Hungary,  to  examine  the  galleries  of 
family  portraits  which  they  contjiin.  From  the 
earliest  periods,  the  features  are  all  oriental. 
The  men  have  aii  heroic  air,  such  as  we  can 
imagine  natural  to  those  daring  cavaliers,  who 
almost  invariably  teWninated  their  career  on  the 
battle-field,  combatting  against  the  Turks.  The 
women^ appear  austere  and  sorrowful — feelings 
which  their  continual  anxiety  would  necessarily 
produce.  But  from* the  time  of  Maria  Theresa, 
all  this  at  once  is  changed,  e^'en  to  the  style  of 
features  and  the  expression  of  their  coun- 
tenances.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  have 
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been  at  the  court  of  Vienna, .  and  have  there 
acquired  more  gentle  and  more  refined  man- 
ners. '  The  contrast  is  striking  in  the  portrait 
of  the  magnate  who  first  espoused  an  Austrian 
wife.  The  Hungarian  occupies  but  a  corner 
of  |he  picture ;  he  is  standing  in  a  dignified 
attitude,  his  left  hand  resting  upon  the  lult  of 
his  curved  sabre ;  in  his  right  he  holds  a  pon- 
derous mace,  immense  spurs  are  attached  to 
his  yellow  boots.  He  wears  a  Idng-laced  dohl- 
mann,  and  hussar  pantaloons  embroidered  with 
gold.  From  his  shoulders  hamgs  a  rich  pelisse 
or  a  tiger's  skin.  His  blaek  moustache  is  pen- 
dant in  the  Turkish  fashion,  and  his  lon^  hair 
falls  in  clusterhig  ringlets .  round  his  neck. 
There  is  something  senij-barbarous  in  the  apr> 
pearance  of  that  man.  His  wife  is  in  the  cen^' 
tre  of  the  picture,  seo^ted,  and  attired  in  a  court 
dress.  She  evidentW  reigns  paramount.  Near 
her  arm-chair>  are  ner  children,  who  already 
have  blue  eyes  ahd  Austrian  lips.  The- chil- 
dren are  hers,  and  hers  alone  ;  they.  Tike' her, 
wear  powder,  resemble  her,  surround  her  and 
speak  to  her.  Of  course  they  are  speaking* 
Germail.^  ^,  .      • 

From  the  preceding  details  results  a  strik- 
ing lesson  which  th6  sovereigns  of  Austria 
ought  never  to  have  forgotten.  Whenever 
they  have  attempted  to  oppress  Hungary,  to 
violently  ravish  from  her  her  independence  and 
her  liberty,  she  has  resisted,  revolted,  combat- 
ted,  even  during  two  whole  centuries,  without 
fearing  to-  incur  tlie  greatest  possible  disasters. 
When  the  Emperors,  inspired  h^*  a  generpus 
policy,  agree  to  respect  the  laws  which,  they 
nave  sworn  to  maintain,  that  valiant  nation  at 
once  forifets  her  wrongs,  casts  from  her  all  idear 
of  resentment,  and  rusl^s  forward  in  their 
defense.  j 

"  Let  them  be  yeur  fjathers  and  brothers,  re- 
duce none,  of  them  to  servitude,  do  not  call  any 
of  tliem  your  serfs;  let  .them  be  your  soldiers, 
liot  your  slkves.  If  anger,  pride,  or  etivy 
should  hurry  you  into  excess,  tliey  will  transfer 
you*  power  to  others." 

These  word^,  which  Baint  Stepheti,  one  of 
the  Arst  kings  of  Hungary,  addressed  to  his 
son. to  describe  the  character  of  his  subjects, 
are  still  strikingly  appropriate,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  nine  hundred  years  ;. for  the  whole 
history  of  the  Hungarians  proves  the  indomita- 
ble energy  of  that  people,  and  their  constant  and 
ardent  love  of  libertyt  Open,  for  example, 
their  archives  and  read  this  paragraph,  contain- 
ed in  a  memorial  addressed  by  the  Diet  to  the 
Emperor  at  a  moment  When  Austrian  cannpn 
were  planted  to  mow  them  down^  "  Be  as- 
sured, sire,  tha!t  we  will  all  perish,  before  our 
liberty  shall  perish !" 

»  •  ■    - 

The  Last  News  from  Hungary, . 

I  Since  the  aboye^was  written,  we  have  seen 
papers  from  Europe*  from  which  we  have, made 


some  extracts  regarding  the  late  events  in 
Hungary ;  but  they  are  t^  ccxifliGting  to  fonn 
any  positive  judgment  upon  them.  When 
these  noble  patriotSj'^now  struggling  for  their 
dearest  rights*  defeat  the  armies  sent  to  snbjn- 
gate  them,  it  is  useless  ^g^loek  to  ^e  Vienna 
journals  for  any  correct  statement  of  the  re- 
sults ;  they  have  to6  great  art  interest  in  con- 
cealing them.  We  trust  that  the  next  arrival 
will  brinf  us  the  Hungarian  accounts.    . 

The '  Maffyars  seem  determined  to  hold 
Raab.  at  all .  cost.  It  Is  garrisoned  by  ten 
thousand  men  with  forty  cannoq;  Kossatb 
was  for  some  diws  in  Raab,  which  is  the  birth- 
place of  his  wife,  and  harangued  the  people. 
Field-n)arshal^  Haynau,  intending  to  make  no 
for  the  small  defeats  which  the ,  Anstrians  had 
suffered,  on  the  6tht  7th,  and  9th  inst./ marched 
on  the  12th  a!  strong  cbrps  to  Yajka,  lind  ads* 
vanced  on  the  13th  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, while  General.  Schlick- had  been  ordered 
to  cross-the  Danube,  to  occupy  Wieselburff 
and  to  subdue  the  city  of  Raab.  General 
Schlitk  was  preparing  to  obey  these  orders, 
l^ut  he  found  himself  suddenly  Surrounded  by 
a  superior  .number  t)f  Hungarians,  who  atta»:k- 
ed  him  with  great  violence,  and  took  fourteen 
£eld-piece3,  besides  forcing  him  to  recrose  the 
Danube,  and  to  retire  to  the  vicinity  of  Alten^ 
burg.  Above  five  hundred  men  of  General 
Schlick's  corpsviuost  of  them  natives  of  GalK- 
cia,  deserted  ^  the  Hungarians.  Field-mai^ 
shal-  Haynau,  finding  himself  unsupported  by 
Schlick's  corps,  regained  his  forfner  position. 

Letters  from-  VVieselburg^  of  the  21st  inst. 
^te,  that  the  Imperialists  are^at  tlie  distance 
of  about  twelve  English  miles- frqm  Raab»  in 
the  direction  of  HochsUass,  and  fhey  boasting- 
1y  add,  what  cannot  under,  the  circupistances 
be  true,  that  tl^  Hungarians  continue  to'  re- 
treat before  the  advancing  Columns  of  their 
enemies.  .     , 

Vienna  papers  of  the  33d  inst.  contain  an 
official  statement  of  the  defei^t-ef  t)»e  Imperial- 
ist brigf^des  under  Generals  Eott  and  Theys- 
sing,  who,  on  the  20th  inst,  were  attacked  by 
the  Hungarians,  and  thrown  back  Upon  Perad 
and  A'Stelly,  wliere  their  flight  was  atopped 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  ii-  Russian  brig- 
ade under  General  Paniiitin* 

Jt  was  reported  at  Vienna  that  Jellachich 
had  forced  reterwardeln  to  capitulate.  The 
real  fact  is  tliat  ho  has.t)een  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  of  that  pkce,  and  to  evacu/ite  Neu- 
satzj  where  hiis  troops  were  too  much  exposed 
to  the  fire  *frora  the  foilress.  He  continued 
only. in  the  occupatioa  of  one  of  the  suburbs^ 
which  lies  out  of  the.  r^inge  of  gsn-shotfrom 
Peterwardein. 

Jellachich  would  seem  ito  have  fallen  into 
disfavor  with  the  Emperor.  The  Wiener  Zei- 
tu^g  publishes  an  Imperial  decree,  appointing 
Baron  Hnynaii  to  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Imp^riaKst  troops  in  the  kingdon 
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of  Hnngary  and  f  n  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Tran- 
sylvania. This  decree,  by  which  Baron  Jella- 
cnich  is  superseded  in .  the  Hungarian  crown- 
lands,  will  prove  rather  on  favorable  (han  otl\er- 
wise  to  the  Austrian  cau^e.  Haynau,  whose 
savage  disposition  has  obtained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  butcher  of  Brescia,  has  hapgedan 
evangelical  clergyman  named  Razga,  whose 
eloquence  as  a  preacher  has  long  procored 
htm  overflowing  congregations,  for  addressing 
seditious  language  to  the  people;  The  execu- 
tion of  Razga'look  place  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  June  18,  in  the*  ctstle.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  people  may.be  conceived  from 
the  phecautions  aaopted  by  the  authorities. 
All  the  streets  leading  to  the  castie  were 
strongly  occufiled  by  military ;  the  cannon  on 
the  bastions  were  loaded,  with  lit  matches  at' 
band.  No  greater  service  could  b6  dona  to  the 
cause  of  the  Magyars.  Razga,  although 
youn^,  .was  the  father  of  fivj^  cliildren.  He 
met  his  death  wfth  gi'ea^  firmness,  delivexinff  a: 
speech  in  defense  of  bis  aohduct,  and  ended 
with, ''  God  bless  the  falherland }" 

It  HI  said  that  -four  Russian  corps  hkd  en- 
tered Hungry  by  way  of  Pucla,  Komuna, 
Grab,  and.Iaby,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  men.  It  was  stated  at 
Vienna  that  part  t>f  this  force  haki  already  a^- 
^uneed  to  Epericsh'  and  Kashau,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  push  them  forward  npon  De- 
bretzin  and  Grasswardem;  .3*bQ  Austrian  pa- 
pers abo  state  that  the  Russians  .have  at 
length  entered  Transylyama  by  the  nOrth  and 
south.  General  .Luders,  with  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  is  reported  to  be  at  Cronstadt 
Their  northern  cotufpn  has  entered  by  Pojana 
Stampi,  and  taken  possession  of  Bistriz,  where 
they  have  been  joined  by  Colonel  Urbau  and 
bis  free  corps  of  bordereris.  A  third  Russian 
division  of  twenty-five  thousand  mpn  is  quar- 
tered in  the  Szekler  ^strict.  The  son  of 
Dembinski  has  been  arrested  at  Craeow  by 
Older  of  the  Imperial  cabinet.  He  is  to  be  a 
hostage,  and  Russia  caused  the  rtep  to  be 
taken. 

Several  arre'sts  have  taken  place  at  Prague, 
where  the  temper  of  the  populace  still  remains 
threatening.  Their  loyaity  is  not  likely  to  be 
freshened  by  a  new  levy  of  recruits  which  haa 
just  heen  decreed  for  Bohemia.,  No  less  than 
ten  thousand  Cszechs  are,  in  this  instance,  to 
be  taken  from  their  native  country  and  *  em- 
ployed against  the  Hangari.ans,  with  whom 
they 'Sympathize.  £xperienbe  has  shown  that 
these  Imperialist  levies  are  the  most  effioierft 
means  to  recruit  Hungarian  regiment8.-^.A^eu7 
York  Herald.  -    /       - 

From  the  London  "  Times  '*  of  ZOth  June* 

*^  We  have  received  eur  Vienna  papers  and 
ietters  to  the  24th  instant  The  details  of  the 
last  battles  on  the  bslnka  of  the  Waag  had  not 


yet  reached  Vienna,  though  it  would  appear 
that  .the.  insult  is  the  frustration  of  a  most 
obstinate  attempt  of  the  Iluqgarians  to  cross 
thb  Waag.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  instant, 
they  had  actually  got  possession  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  but  were  6veDtual]y  obliged 
to  return  to  their  former,  positions.  In  the 
mean  time.  General  Gorgey  had  come  up  with 
reinforcements,  and  the  imperial  leader,  Wohl- 
gemuth, with  his  fifteen  thousand  men,  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acting  entirely  on 
the  defensive,  until,  upon  the  Arrival  of  Russian 
reinforcements,  a  fierce  battle  ensued^  which 
continued  till  night  parted  the  combatants. 

'*  The  fight  recommenced  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day,  an^  lasted  throughout  all 
the  evening,  and  the  whole  of  tiie  n^xt  day. 
The  Hungarians  fought  with  furious  obstinacy, 
but  they  could iiot  prevailagainst  the  united  Im- 
perialist forces ;  and  after  a  three  days*  battle, 
General  Georgey  was  compelled  to  jead  his 
troops  back  upon  Terkashd,  Negyed,  and  Guta. 
He  crossed  the  <WaA^  at  the  two  first-men- 
tioned places,  and  finished  by  destroying  the 
bridge  at  Negyed.  At  Guta,  the  fugitive 
Hungarians  made  head  against  their  Imperial- 
ist foes,  and  beiAg  surfounded  by  swamps  on 
eaqh  side,  and  close  to>the  fortress  of  Komoru» 
it  was  found  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  dis- 
lodge them.      '.  • 

"  The  losses  t)f  the  Hai>gariaD8  and  Impe- 
rialists Were  aknost  equal,  viz:  about  tliree 
thousand  men  killed,  on  either  side.  It  is 
generally  believ^  that  General  Georgey,  after 
,  his  retreat  across  the  Waaff,  fell  luick  upon 
Komorii,  and  that  his  heai^quartera  are  at 
preaetat  at  Grohyo  or  Raab.  The  entry  of.  the 
Russians,  into  Transylvanift  is  confirmed  by 
the  Afframer  Zeitungt  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Funfkircben  was  ooeupied  by  th6  Imperi- 
alists on  tte  18th  instant,  tti^  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  treated  with  extreme  severity.  Our 
correspondent  informs  ts  that  the'^misunder- 
stilnfting  between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
governpients  is  daily  an  the  increase.  General 
Guyon,  an  Irishman  of  distinguished  bravery, 
is  made  governor  of  the  all*important  fortress 
of  Komoru." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  account,  which 
btors  the  impress  of  being  written  by  a  friend 
to  Austria,  that  the  Magyars  have  made,  a 
noble  statid,  even  when  opposed  to  the  oom* 
bined  Austrian  •  and  Rusaian  armies.  It  ac- 
knowledges that  the  loss  was  about  equal,  and 
that  the  fugitive  Hun^rians  had  taken  up  a 
position  from  which  they  could  not  be  driven. 
This  certainly  has  not  much  the  appearance  of 
rtmning  aw^. 

GIRCASSUb 

It  would  appear  that  the  Rassians  will  have 
occup^ion  enough  in  (he  fightitig  way. 
Wherever  there  is  a  noblo  and  eiiligbtened 
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people,  jealous  of  their  liberty  and  national 
independence,  there  are  the  Russian^  to  be 
found  endeavoring  to  put  thejn  down.  She 
has  subjugated  Poland,  but  we  trust  that  Cir- 
casfiia  and  Hungary,  will  long  withstand  her. 

Advices  from  Trebizond  confirm  th^  taking 
of  the  Russian  foVtress  Mami,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  by  the  Circassians.  Thd  garrison,  con*- 
sisting  ef  four  thousand  men,  Were  taken 
prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  one  thpnsand, 
who  were  put  to  death.  The  enemy  also  took 
five  thousand  musjsets  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cannon,  destvoyed  the  most  important 
points  of  the  fortress,  and  then  encamped  on 
a  neighboring  height,  where  a  freah  encounter 
with  the  Russians  was  expected. 

'     FRANCE. 

Events  of  an  important  nature  hav& occurred 
in  France  since  our  last  nuihber:  Another  in- 
surrection had  been  plotted,  and '  would  have 
led  te  serious  consequences,  but  for  the^enevgy 
displayed  by  the  government..  The  JBdon- 
tagnard  party,  in  the  National  Assembly,  had 
proposed  that  the  administrajlion  should  bp  ar- 
raigned for  its  conduct  in  the  Roman  expedi-< 
tion,  and  a. Committee  was  appointed  to  examinee 
into  and  repoft  upon  the  question.  The  report 
was  unfavorable  to  tKe  vieiVs  of  the  Mon- 
tagnards,  and  the  conclusion^  of  the  committee 
were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  377  against  8, 
the  Montagnard  knembeEs  having.'.  iu>stained 
from  voting.  The  proposal  for  the  accnpation 
of  the  ministers  was  therefore  negatived.       ^  • 

On  the  following  day,  the  13th  of  June,  the 
Montagnards  t^onveried  a  meeting  of  the  inba))it- 
ants  of  Paris  and  the  National  Guard,  un- 
armed, at  the  Fountain  on  the  Bdul^vard  Saint 
Martin,  thence  to  proceed  to  the  National  As- 
sembly in  procession,  in  order  to  temind  it  cf 
the  respect  due  to  the  ConstittUion. 

About  half-pa^t  one,  the  meeting,  which  had 
assembled  at  s  the- Fountain,  began  its  march, 
ntteving  loud  shouts.  *  At  the  bead  of  the  col- 
umn were  M:.£tienne  Arago,  chief  of  battalion 
of  the  3d  legion,  and  Colonel  Quinard,  com-, 
roandant  of  the  legion  of.  artillery  of  .the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
followed  their  chief..  Some  .demoitstratioiis 
having  been 'made  unfavorable  to  the  proces- 
sion, several  pistol  shots  were  fired,  and  two 
or  three  persons  wounded.  The  head  of  thie 
column  had  almost  reached  the  Church  de  la 
Madelaine„  when  Generai  Cbangami^r  with 
four  battalions  of  infantry,  and  eight  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  issued  from  the  Rue  de  la  •  Paix. 
After  having,  by  means  of  four. commissaries 
of  police,  summoned  the  persons  in  the  proces- 
sion to  disperse,  and  this  not  being  attended  to, 
he  ordered  tbe  troops  to  charge  right  and  left 
along  the  boulevards.  The  .  insarrectionista 
werd  immediately  put  to  tha  rout,  flying. in 
all  directions.      Btienne  Arago  in  tbiaikieLSe 


was  precipitated  from  the  boulevard  into  tho 
Rue  baxse  du  Rempart^  some  twcpty  feet,  and 
was. much  injured.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the 
procession  had  advanced,  barricades  had  been 
formed  at  intervals  behind  it,  on  the  boulevards, 
and  to  pre^eixt  the  fugitives  from  forming  be- 
hind these  barricades,  the  troops  ,drove  them 
from  them,  and  took  pos8e89ion  of  them:  ^ 

M.  Ledru  Rollin,  with  several  of  the  Mon- 
tagnard members,  had  repaired  to  the  building 
called  the  Conservatory  of 'Arts  and  Trades. 
Colonel  Guinard  had  accompanied  him  with 
some  of  his  legion,  and  Messrs.  Bpichot  and 
Rattier,  t^e  two  sergeants  wh«  have  been  elect- 
ed members  of  the  National  Assembly,  were 
also  of  the  party.  A  slight  barricade  had  been 
thrown  .up  to  defend  the  approach  to  this  place, 
but.  it  was  speedily  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Tegular  troops,  and  Ledru  Rollin,.  Boicliot,  and 
Rattier  escaped  through  the  gai'den  and  a  nar* 
row  alley,  and  have  tuanaged  to  avoid  being 
taken.  By  one  account  it  is  asserted  that 
Ledru  Rollin  had  arrived  in  Geneva ;  by  another 
that  he  had  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  had 
taken  the  steamer  at  O.s^end,  and  was  gone  4o 
London. 

Tne  papers  of  many  persons  concerned  in 
the  insurrection  having  been,  seized,  it  was 
found  to  have  extensive  ramifications,  and  that 
its  real  oljtject  was  to  overturn  JLhe  present  ad- 
midistratiop-^eclare  them,  as  well  as  the 
President,  withomt  the  pale  of  the  law— to  form 
a  new  government,  of  which  Ledru  Rollin  was 
to  be  Dictator.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  insurrection  was  intended  to  be  general,  as 
disturbances  broke  out  at  Lyona  and  several 
qther  places ;  but  it  was  much  more  serious  at 
Lyons  than  elsewhere.  However,  ailer  two 
days'  straggle,  the  troOps  defeated  the  insur- 
gents, destroyed  the  barricaded,  and  order  was 
at  length  completely  restored. 

In  Paris  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons 
were  arroAted  as  bein^  participators  in  the 
conspiracy ;  Colonel  Guinard. and  Colonel  Fo- 
restier,  chief  of  battalion  of  the  6th  legion  of 
the  National  Guard,  being  among  the  num- 

beiv  ■ 

The  only  effect  of  this  insane  attempt  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  iiands  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  altogether  to  destroy  the  '  influence 
of  the  Montagnard  party.  Many  of  the  Pa- 
risian papers  teem  with  je^  and  witticisms 
against  them;  and*  as  ridicule  is  the -most 
dreaded  weapon  wherewith  a  party  can  be 
attacked  in  France,  there  is  no  chance  of 
their  again  rallying. 

Paris  has  again  been  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege,  after  a  long  deliberation  in  the  National 
Assembly.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  **  project  of  decree"  relative  to 
this  measure;  and  General  Cavaignac  was 
i^ppointed  president  of  thfs  commission  9  they 
were  unanimous  In  their  "adoption  of  the  de- 
cree* .  On  the  return  of  the  committee,  Gen. 
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Cavai^ac  was  attacked  by  M.  Pierre  Leroux^, 
who  insisted  that  it  was  to  the  state  of  siege  in 
the  previous  year  that  all  the  misfortunes  of 
tie  country  were  to  be  ascribed ;  an3  that  Gen. 
Cavaigna£  had  then  fallen  t^vtctim  to  his  own 
terror. 

These  words  were  responded,  to  by  a 
Doble  burst  of  eloquence  from  General  Ca- 
▼aij^nae.  "  No,  no,"  be  exclaimed,  "  say  not  that 
I  U\\  from  power,  but  that  I  descended  from  it. 
Universal  sufirage  de^des'no  one;  it  com- 
mands, and  a  good  citizen  feels  no  degrada- 
tion when  he  obeys  its  voice."  Tlri^  expres- 
sion of  legitimate  and  4ignified  pride  wqs 
received  with  exclamatiorts  of  sympathy  from 
every  bench  in  the  Assembly.  The  general 
had  said  in  the  committer,  that  bieCsword.and 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  were  at  the 
servic/e  of  the  cause  of  order.  **  I  am  noV' 
be  added,  *'one  of  those  who  founded  the 
republic,  but  I  86rve  it  with  devotedness,  and 
I  here  solemnly  pledge  myself  never  lo'  serve 
any  other  government  You  have  spoken  of 
terror ;  the  only  feeling  you  have  inspired  me 
with  is  that  of  profound  sorroWy  for  should 
erer  the  repbblic  fall  and  perish,  it  will  be 
onder  the  weight  of  ^our  exaggeration  and 
your  pbrenzied fury."- 

Of  the  Monta^n9r.d  members  who  had  as- 
sembled at  the  Conservatory  of  Arta  and  Trades, 
seven  were  .arrested  by  the  troops.  •  They 
were  MM.  Devi  He,  Fargin-Fayolle,  Pilhes, 
Maigne,  Daniel,  Boch,  and  Vauthier.  Thie 
Assembly  anthoHzed  proceedings  to  be  com- 
menced against  them.  Many  others  escaped 
on  hearing  that  the  Conservatory  was  about  to 
be smroanded by  troops  commanded  by  M.  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  who,  though  an  ardent  republican, 
is  a  friend  to  order  aiidthd  laws.    ^ 

The  French  government  may  congratalate 
itself  on  having  thus  got  rid  of  Ledru  Rollin, 
who  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
has  proved  himself  a  peffect'firebrand.  '  He  is 
a  man  undoubtedly  of  considerable  ability  as 
an  orator ;  but  possesses  no  solidity  of  judg- 
ment. ILs  leading  principle  throughout  has 
been  his  own  aggrandizement.  Tl^  P&^^y  ^^ 
Montagnards  may  now  be  said  to  be  ^without  a 
leader. 

We  think  it  was  tinfdrtunate  that  General 
Cavaignac,  the  most  sincere  republican  who 
haa  yet  appeared  in  France, -was  not  elected 
President.  During  the  four  years  he  would 
have  remained  in  power,  he  would  by  his  mod- 
eration, his  firmness,  and  his  enlightened  love 
of  freedom,  have  consolidated  the  republican 
institutions,  and  have  caused  France  to  b6  re- 
spected by  the  European  powers.  During  the, 
short  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment^ he  clearly  ahowed  that,  he  was  inimical 
to  a  war  of  propagandism ;  that  his  only  aim 
w%9  the  security,  the  trananillity,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country.  He  would  never  have 
been  led  into  such  an  error  as  tha  present  gov- 


ernment has  fallen  into  in  their  extraordinary 
and  untoward  expedition  to  Rome.  But  the 
French  people  were  led  away  by  the  halo  of 
glory  which  surrounds  the  name  of  Napoleon ; 
imagining  that  his  mantle,  with  all  the  talenU 
which  ii  once  «ncircled,  had  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of*  the  nephew. 

.  Rome* 

The  French  arc  not  yet  masters  of  Rome, 

.  and  Garrtbaldi  and  the  Triumviri  appear  deter- 

mraed  to  resist  to  the  uttermost.    That  the 

Eternal  Cjty  must  eventually  fall,"  cannot  be 

doubted,. surrounded  as  it  is  by  foes  on  every 

side.  .  But  the  French  can  acquire  no  glory  by 

the  conquest;  on  the  contrary  they  will  be 

stigmatized  as   Goths    and  Vandals,  setting 

.  aside  the  enormity  of  their  conduct  in  thus  at- 

tacking  a  sister  republic,  for  the  destruction  of 

,her  revered  monuiAents  Alid  works  of  art. 

All  the  progress  they  have  yet  made  is  to 
have  battered  a  breach  in  the  outward  walls, 
in  which  they  have  lodged  some  of  their  bat- 
talions.^ The  Romans  had ,  in  the  mean  time 
constructed  another  wall'  immediately-  within 
the'T)reacli,  which  must  be  also  battered  down, 
and  hundreds  of  Jives  will  be  igain  sacrificed. 

The  government  of;  Louis  Napoleon  will 
have  to  apply  to  the  National  Assembly  for  a 
fresh  grant  of  money  to  carry  on  tliis  most  un- 
popular and"  iniqpkoi^s  wiir.  It  Will  no  doubt 
be  granted,,  but  it  will  give  rise  to  much  dis- 
content. 

On  this  subject  we  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing a  few  lines  from  a  very  witty  ode  address- 
ed td  Louis  Napoleon  by  **  Punch,"  and  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the 
whole.  It  is  one  of  the  best  jcux  d'esprit  we 
have. seen  for  many  years. 

•*  When.  Rome  shook  off  her  priestly  yoke, 
What'  right  had  you  to  put  your  , 

I  beg  to  ask  you,  in  her  common  weal  I 

What  ground  had  you  for  interference  ? 

When  df  the  Popb  she  ipade  a  clearance, 
Pray  who  call'd  you  with  her  afiairs  to  deal  ? 

Tb^  Romans  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
I  don't  care  which,  in  turning  Pius  out, 

And  sending  all  the  CardioalB  along 
With  that  good  Pontiff  to  the  right  about; 

But  let  them  choose  their  form  of  government. 

And  what's  the  odds  so  long  as  they're  content  \ 

Xhe  Roman  people  to  coerce  and  merace 
<    You  send  your  howitzers  and  bombs, 
With  Oudinot  to  play  the  modem  Ba  hnus. 

What  of  this  intervention  comes  I 
Di^graeaf  defeat — in  point  of  fact, 
your  troops  got  regukrly  wback'd." 

Defeat  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  business ; 
the  surreptitious  mode  in  which  the  assent  of 
the  Assembly  was  obtained  to  the  departure  of 
the  expedition  is  the  'most  disgraceful  feature 
in  the  whde  affair. 
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French  and  German  t)emocTacy* 

Strongly  as  we  Bym|>athize  with  the  spirit 
of  individual  liberty  and  true  progress  in  all 
pafts  of  the  world,  we  regard  with  the  greatest 
detestation  and  horror  tlie  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  ultra-democratic  agitators  in  Europe. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walsh  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  (New  York)^  dated  Paris^  Jqne 
18th,  1849,  we  find  vXhe  following  extracts 
from  tbe  manifesto  of  the  German  democrats, 
now  congregateci^  in  Switzerland,  translated 
by  that  admirable  and  most  reliable  writer. 
I^iet  American  democracy '^pa use,  and  consider 
well,  before  it  encpumges  By  sympathy  the 
originators  of  such  doctrines. 

•*  The  French  inquirers  distinguish  between 
American  Constitutional  Democracy,  and 
French  Revolutionary  Democracy ;  if  you 
would  comprehend  the  German  Democracy, 
peruse  the  huge  manifesto  of  the  Gernfian 
democrats  congregated  in  Switzerland,  which 
is  well  translated  in. the  l«ondon  papers  of 
the  14th  instant.  War  of  ex(erminati6n  with 
all  tlie  old  governments  {ind  social  institutions; 
no  pit3j,  no  mercy,  to  be  accorded  to  ene- 
mies ;  communities  in  the  ancient  mould,  wher- 
ever, to  be  completely  decomposed  aiid  broken 
up.   Accept  a  tiny  sample  of  the  precious  text : 

**The  reform  of  the  present  state  of  society 
must  go  hand  in  band  with  knd  be  made  per- 
manent by  a  reform  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion and  public  instruction.  Education  and 
instruction  must,  therelore,  bp  stripped  of  re- 
ligious doubts  and  superfluities.  Its  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  make  men  flt  companions  for  each 
other.  R  e ligion,  y:Mch  rnusl , he  ban  ished  from 
society^  must  vanish  from  the  mind  of  man^ 
Art  and  poetry  will  realize'  the  ideals  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful^  which  religion 
places  in  an  uncertain  future. 

"The  revolution  generally  destroys  religion 
by  rendering  hopes  of  heaven  superfluous,  by 
establishing  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all  on 
earth.  We  pay  attention,  therefore,  to  religious 
struggles  and  conte^itions  (the  formation  of 
free  congregations,  and  so  forth)  so  far  only  as 
we  may,  under  the  phrase,  religious  liberty, 
understand  freedom  from  all  religions.  We  do 
not  desire  liberty  of  belief,  but  the  necessity  .of 
xmhdivf  In  this,  as  in  all.  other  respect?,  we, 
wish  to  break  entirely  with  the  past.  We  do 
not  wisli  to  engraft  a  fresh  branch  upon  a  rotten 
stem  ;  we  ifi  no  resjjcd  desire  reform,  but  every- 
where revoluJian.^'* 

*«  Now,"  says  Mr.  Walsh,  « there  is  nothing 
worse  in  the  programme  of  the  German  refugees 
in  Switzerland,  of  which  the  authenticity  can- 
not be  disputed,  than  the  collectitin  of  excerpts 
in  my  memorandum  book  from  the  oracles  of 
Socialism  and  the  Red  Republic  in  France— 
Proudhon  could  demonstrate  that  all  agreed 
with  him  in  the  main  and  essence ;  pro|)erty 
was  theft ;  cajntal  the  insuflerablo  nuisance ; 


progressive  taxation  indispensably  to  pare  down 
all  capital ;  universal,  equal,  compulsory  eda- 
caticn .  of  male  and  female  to  terminate  all 
inequalities.  Let  me  oflTer  you  a  notion  of 
the  supiernal  doctrine -of  the  man,  Proudhon, 
whose  imprisonment  the  Nationel  lately  be- 
moaned a^  the  eclipse  of  a  glorious  intellec- 
tual and  political  luminary.  I  cite  from  his 
System  of  Economical  Co^njiradictions ;  Creation 
of  order  in  Humanity :  *  Whatever  nray  be  our 
oflSsnses,  we  are  not  guilty  towards  providence ; 
and,  if  there  is  one  who  before  us  and  more 
than  us  deserve^  hell,  let'  me  name  him,  God. 
The  true  remedy  of  fanaticism  is  to  prwe  to 
humanity  Jh.at  God,  if  there  b^  a  Gon,  .is  the 
enemy  of  man.  ♦  *  *  God  1. 1  know  of  no 
God ;  it  is  a  mystjcismJ  " 

Then  follows  a  hint"  for  politicians,  of  sacfa 
value  we  cannot  forbear  giving  it  entire. 

"  Ledru  iRoLLiN,  the  generalissimo  of  tlie 
democratic  parties,  was  examined  as  &  witness 
at  a  trial  atBourges  of  the  conspirators  of  May. 
He  went  oooHy,  and  in  the  French  sense  cyni- 
cally,, into  the  following  digression ;  *  I  will 
tell  you  how  wd  revolutionary  republicans  set 
to  work.  We' seize  and  turn  to  account  some 
idea  or  fopid  sywipalhetic  to  the  people — ad  cap* 
iandum.  We  do  not  say  whither  we  go,  but 
the  ball  is  set  in  motion..  When  ih^  obnoxious 
governrnent  is  overturned,  we,  by  ia  device 
{tour)  not  less  ingenious  and  adroit,  substitute 
another  government  of  our  mpn^  In  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  Llie  sympathetic  idefl  was  the  suppres- 
sion by  the  monarchy  of  fhe  right  of  political 
reunion  or  assemblage ;  in'May,  the  Poles;  in 
June,  the  right  of  th6  people  to  be  employed,  or 
fed  vyithout  employment ;  last  week  the  crusade 
against  the  darling  and  exemplary  Roman  re-, 
public.  '  In  Germany  it  has  been  German 
unity,  the  result  of  which  idpa  I  pray  you  to 
produce  for  your  readers  in  a  Berlin  article  of 
the  10th  instant,  enclosed  in  this  ^pistle." 

One  would  think  that  Tammany.  Hall  had 
gone  over  to  Europe,  and  after  msKing:  a  toQr 
of  tlie  con,tineiit,'  had  established  itself  in  Frank- 
fort and  Paris.  It  ia  Tammany  run  mad  with 
a  little  bad  logjc^  and  raw  §cience,  that  pro* 
duces  the  Proudhons  and  the  Rollins. 

'That  the  American  prinpiple  of  universal 
suffrage  find  constitutional  government  is  the 
great  safeguard*  of  humaii  rights^  may  bo 
gathered  from  the*  conduct  and  language  of  the 
majority  ia  Paris.  They  wjU  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve «that  a  minority  has  no  more  right  than 
a  despot  or  a  prime  minister,  to  assume  that  it 
alone  represents  the  true  spirit  and  desires  of 
the  nation,  much  less  upon  that  assumption  to 
break  down  the  government.. 

When  the  French  democratic  sects  found 
jthemselves  a  minority  in  the  Legislative  Assem* 
bly,  they  resorted  to  this  theory  :  "  We  repre- 
sent alone  the  sound  principled  and  feeling.^ 
of  tlie  nation — the  true  sovereignty ;  it  is  lor 
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Qs,  not  the  pseudo-majority,  to  interpret  th^ 
coQstvtotion ;  the  President  and  ministers  have 
TioUted  the  coDstitution,  and  the  majority. have 
connived  by  a  vote  of  acquittal ;  all,  therefore, 
of  tliese  traitors  are  horsde  la  hi,  ipso  facto' out- 
la  wed ;  anthority  haa  right4*aUy  passed  to  the 
minoHiy^  whose  duty  it  is  to  .organize  them- 
tehes  as  sapreme  government,  and  grasp  all 
power."  .        '   .       . 

This,  literally,  was  the  daily  proclamation  of 
all  these  jonraals,  from  Friday  of  last  week  to 
Wedoesdav,  the  epoch  of  their  abortive  a^empt. 
When,  on  IVIonday,  L^dru  Rollin  anathema- 
tized the  Assembly^  and  wae  requested  to  re- 
member that  it  wa^  the  offspring  of  universal  suf- 
frage, he  answered  :  '*  I  can  understand  the  force 
of  universal  sufirage ;  but  tliero  is  something 
superior  to  it^^Etemal  Justice."  Thus  it  is 
that,  whenever  fundamental  principles ''and 
essential  institutions  of  repttblicanism,  or  con- 
stitutional .texts  and  processes,  operate  to  the 
disappointment  of  theii  efforts  and  aims,  they 
appeal  to  something  yague  and  ambitious,  be- 
yond ^r  extraneous,  and  hold  themselves  fr^e 
of  all  possible  restraints  and  orditiancesj 

Philosophy  in  France  and  Germany  is  gen- 
erally got  up  by  mediQal  studemlts  who  liave  lio 
practice.  These  savans  derive  their  principles 
o(  political  economy  /rom  a  minute  study  of  the 
nervous  system  of  frogs  and  cats.  The  scalpel 
in  thetr  hands  generally  changes  into  a  sword« 
and  their  ambition  rjses  betimea  from  the  ha6k- 
ing  of  dead  flesh,  to '  the  more  exciting  dissec- 
tion of  living  subjects*  The  precision  and 
beautifnl  rapidity  of  the  guillotine  knife  affects, 
their  imaginations.  Seriously,  if  any  one  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  trace  back  the  modem  social 
philosophy  to  its  cradle ;  it  will  be  found  to  have 
drawn  its  first  breath  in  the  dissecting  cham- 
bers of  the  French  and  German  schools.  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  exquisite  science  of 
physiology,  thata  meresmatteringof  R  absolute- 
ly infects  men  ^ith  a.  kind  of  philosophic  mad- , 
ness.  Governments,,  however,  take  their  rise 
from  the  experience  of  ages,  from  the  common 
sense  and  prudence  of  men  exercised  in  the 
bnsinesa  of  common  life. 

General  Cavaignac  on  ike  French  Policy. 

4 

Gtenertfl  Cava!gnac  has  shown  himself  to  be 
nnquestionably,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the 
mo^t  judicious  head  in  power',  among  the 
French  republic.  In  a  late  speech  in  the  cham- 
bers he  defends  alliance  with  England ;  he.de- 
darea  that  reciprocal  surveillance  and  not  senti- 
mental friendship  is  the  basis  of  every  military 
alKance.  He  thinks  liberally  of  England,  and 
attributes  to  her  a  peaceful  motive  in  the  late 
offers  of-  alliance : — ^he  repudiates  the  idea  of 
a  coalition.  With  a  peculiar  wisdom  he  sur- 
mises that  if  the  States  of  Europe  were  in  insur- 
rection against  thePrench  republic, they  would 
rather  have  returned  to  their  former  allejriauce 
thaa  submit  tp  France;  .that  a  waj*  of  France 


with  the  lesser  European  States  would  retard 
the  movements  of  civilization  for  andther  age  ; 
in  short,  he  indirectly  adopts  the  policy  of  Wash- 
higton  and  of  th6  present  wise  admisistration 
«f  this  country ;  to  set  a  grand  example  of' for- 
bearance, and' to  leave  other  nations  to  achieve 
their  own  lib^les.  *  This  great  statesman  adds, 
that  when  the  northern  powers  have  attained 
the  objects  they  have  in  view,  difficulties,  not  of 
war,  but  of  peace,  difficulties,  of  commercial 
restrictions,  of  non-intercourse,  of  a  proud, 
watchful,  and  gloomy  jealousy  will  begin  for 
France  ;  he,  therefore,  advises  the  ministry  to 
seek  earnestly  and  speedily  for  serious  guaran- 
tees and  equal .alliarices; — if  these  cannot  be 
found,  let  future  difficulties  suggest  their  own 
remedies.  He  wo^uld  by  no  means,  by  anti- 
cipating wars,  bompel  tlieir  commencement. 

ENGLAKD. 

British  Reasons  against  the  Annexation  of 
.   Canada. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Canadian  Indemnification 
Bill,. (19th  June,  1849,)  argued  for  keeping  up 
a  clos^  political  connectibn  with  the  Canadas, 
on  the  grotmd  that  those  pro\'inces  offer  con- 
venienjces  for  Ihesmugglingof  British  goods 
into  the  United  States^  **  No  amounts  of  Amer- 
ican police,  or  of  Atnerican  militia,"  said  his 
lordship.  "  coiild  prevent  a  bale  of  goods  from 
crossing  that  extensive  frontier  into  America." 
"  All  we. required  to  insure  the  introduction 
of  our  goods  into  Amerrca  was  a  frontier ;  that 
frontier  we  had  while  We  possessed  Canada, 
and  that  the  -Americans  knew  well.  Tariff 
there- could  be  none ;  that  was  a  dream,  an  im- 
possibility, while  we  retained  Upper  Canada. 
(Hear.)  Therefore  it  was  that  he  conjured 
their  lordships  to  do  all  they  could  to  knit  to  us 
the  affections  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Can- 
ada." 

.  His  lordship  related  aii  anecdote  of  smug- 
gling Brummagem  hatchets  into  Illinois,  by 
wav  of-  illustration,  and  with  an  evident  zest. 
An  English  lord,  said  some  one,  is  a  retired 
shopkeeper  j  it  now  appears  that  an  English 

Lord  Chancellor  is  a  retired  smuggler. 

I  -  » 

Corn  Laws.  ■ 

or  the  importance  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs 
movement  against  the  Corn  Laws,  one  may 
judge  by  the  fact  that  by  a  loose  compjitation 
the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  those  laws  has  been 
the  removal  of  $30,000,000  of  taxation  a  year 
from  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country,  and  the  laving  of  it  by  a  new  tax 
upon  income  and  land.  No  measure  could 
have  been  devised  more  favorable  to  manu- 
factures ;  it  isy  in  fact,  a  protection  to  that 
amount,  of  the  manufacturinor  classes.  The 
burthens  of  the  latidholdei^,  ana  of  the  receivers 
of  incomes,  are  very  largely  increased ;  but 
this  cannot  be',  regarded    as  an  oppression, 
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and  should  incomes  in  England  be  taxed 
£25,000,000  sterling,  the  entire  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  it  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  calamity.  As  «very  species  of  invested 
capital  paying  regular  interest,  would  be 
equally  affected,  by  this  axrangement,  its  effect 
would  fall  almost  entirely  upon  the  rich; 

Drfeat  of  the  Jews'*  Bill 

Notwithstanding  the  eloq^ient  defense  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  House  of  Lotd^  the 
bill  enabling  J.ews  to  sit  in  ParliajneQt  was 
rejected  on  the  26th  ult,  at  the  second  reading. 
Among  the  arguments  against  the  bill,  the 
most  powerful  were  probably  those  offered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  He  obse/ved,  that  in  a 
republic  all  had  an  equal  right  of  admission  to 
the  offices  of  State ;  but  maintained,  that  in 
the  English  monarchy,  the  sovereign  was 
bound  to  maintain  the  religion  of  the  countrv ; 
that  Parliament  was  the  great  council  of  the 
Crown,  sworn  to  be  the  protector  of  the  true 
religion  ;  and  that  a  Jew  could  not  be  a  faith- 
ful counsellor  of  the  Crowqiu^ maintaining 
the  religion  of  the.  nation. 

Lord  Brougham  ridiculed  the  opposition  to 
the  bill.  Having  accorded  to  the  Jews  judicial 
functions,  official  stations,  and  the  elective 
franchise,  with  power  to  canvass  and  spend 
money  at  elections,  the  attempt  to  keep  them 
out  of  Parliament  Vas  ridiculous.  Roman 
Catholics,  he  said,  had  been  admitted  because 
it  was  wise  to  do  so,  and  not  because  their 
lordships  were  afraid  to  refuse ;  that  it  was 
discreditable  to  them  to  refuse  the  Jews,  mere- 
ly because  they' were  not  afraid'to  refuse  them. 
The  majority  against  the  second  readiog  wa^ 
25. 

jSjV  Robert  PeeVs  Sympathy  with  Trdand,  - 

At  thie  sixth  of  the  State  dinners  given  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  during  his  year  of 
office,  the  party  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
the  leader  was  entertained.  A  great  number 
of  the  nobility  were  present.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
spoke.  He  sympathized  with  Ireland  ;  he  in- 
timated that  the  natives  of  Ireland  should  not 
be  expelled  from  tlie  soil ;  that  it  was  rather 
the  duty  of  England  to  endeavor  to  elevate 
their  character,  to  encourage  their  industry,  to 
find  for  them  permanent  employment,  to  teach 
them  order  and  respect  for  the  laws. 

Notwithstanding  these  intimations  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  there 
will  be  a  steady  and  undivided  opposition  in 
England  to  the  only  possible  measures  which 
can  be  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
These  measures,  we  make  bold  to  say,  are, 
first,  a  system  of  protection  for  Irish  against 
English  manufactures  and  produce — ^a  system 
which  cannot  be  established  without  ^u  inde- 
pendent Irish  parliament.     Ireland  must  be 


placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  England 
in  respect  to  legislation.  The  system  of  Eng- 
lish legislation ' for  Ireland. has  been'  hitherto 
contrived  for  the  express  purpose  of  drawing 
away  from  Ireland,  and  placing  in  English 
hands,  all  her  savings  and  all  her  capital.  The 

Erofit.  derived  to  England  by  this  procedure 
as  been,  in  all  probability,  far  exceeded  by 
the  outlay  of  the  English  government  m  the 
military  subjugation,  government,  and  relief  of 
the  Irish  poor.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
clear  insight  into  the  present  cohdition  of 
Ireland,  will  find  a  most  brilliant  ftnd  power- 
ful description  ef  the  causes  of  her  decay  under 
English  legislation,  in  that  valuable  work  of 
bur  counirymati,  Mr.  Car^y,  entitled  "The 
Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,"  and  which, 
in  our  own  opinion,  is  the  compietest,  as  well 
as  the  most  interestiirg,  treatise  of  political 
ecoBomy  that  has  ever  appeared^ 

Protection  in  England. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  by  protectionists 
in  this  country,  that  EnHish  protectionists 
have  in  VieW)  not  the  establishment  or  protec- 
tion of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  but 
merely  that  of  the  aristocracy  of  land,  the 
maintenance  of  high  rents  and  low  wages 
for  the  poor  farmers.  This  party  have  a  vio- 
lent jealousy  of  the  manufacturing  aristocracy^ 
represented  by  Peel  and  Qobden,  while  they, 
on  their  part,  have  but  one  end  iiiView,  the 
establishment,  of  the  English  manufacturing 
interest,  which  it  is  their  plan  to  protect,  hj 
*  removing  the  bufthens  of  taxation  from  the 
operatives  in  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  to  the 
operatives  Who  use  the  hoe  and  the  plough. 
It  is  -a  struggle  for  power  between  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  Ep^Iidh  ^ristoGracy-— 
the,  landholders  and  •capitalistsir  '  > 

* 

Rep^l  cf  the  English  Navigalum  Laws. 

We  find  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  July 
nth,  1849,  a  valuable  selection  from  English 
journals  of  the  various  opinions  oT  English 
politicians  on  the  navigation  laws,  the  rep^  of 
which,  passed  last  month,  is  to  take  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1850.  Protection  is  now 
extended  only  to  the  coasting. tradq  and  the 
bank  fisheries  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  American  whalers  to  have 
their  vessels  fitted  out  ill  English  ports,  if  they 
\vish  to  carry,  the  product  of  their  voyages  to 
England. 

There  are  now  730  American  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  en>ploying  20,000 
seamen,  and  bringing  home  $6,000,000  worth 
of  oil.  This  oil  can  be  carried  directly  to 
England  without  landing  first  in  the  United 
States.  The  South  Sea  whale  fishery  is  al- 
most entirely  in  American  hands. 

Under  the.  Iiew  repeal  bill,  goods  may  tw 
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parchased  by  Ainericaii  merchants  in  any  part 
L  Q^  the  world,  by  their  own  captains  or  super- 
car^s,  and' carried,  in  their  own  vessels,  di- 
lecdy  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  If,  hpw- 
ever,  any  ibrei^  nation  shall  refuse  to  reci- 
procate with  England  in  this  meawire, '  the 
executive  power  of  the  British  eippire  can  im* 
pose  BQch  equalizing  restrictions  as  may  seem 
necessary.  •  British  ship-owners  can  purchase 
American  built  vesselain  America. 

Loid^Brougbam,  in  the  discussion*  on  the 
repeal,  insisted  that,  under  the  new  Jaw, 
ships  could  not  beieafler  be  built  \n  England 
with  pVofit  to  the  builder*  He  adduced 
the  evidence  of  a  ship-owner  of  Leith,  con^ 
finned  also  by  that  of  others,  liiaJt  a  vessel, 
built  with  the  greatest  economy  atthat port, 
cost  him  $97  tho  ton;  that  if  the  duty  of  $9 
75  cents  the  ion  on  timber  were,  abolished,  the 
eo$t  of  the  veaeel  would  be  $87  25  the  ton ; 
while  at  Dantzic>  in  the  Baltic,  the  same  ship 
coald  be  built  for  $58  the  ton.  ) 
The  ship-building  interest  in  England' em- 
ms  $30,000,000  of  capital ;  the  annual  out* 
y  in  the  building  of  ships  is  $15,000,000  ; 
the  outfit  and  repairs,  $40,000,000 ;  the  num- 
ber of  shipwrights  employed,  80,000  at  $1 
the  day— a>  class  of  men  among  the  most  in- 
dostrioos,  sober,  atid  skillful  of  mechanics/  A 
thipnuuster  in  liie  Baltic  received  about  $24 
the  month ;  In  Belgium  and  Holland, only  $20 ; 
wliile  in  England  the  same  man  would  re- 
ceive $41  the  month.  The.  men,  in  the  Baltic, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  received  from  $7  50«to 
$9  the  month ;  but  that  the  price  of  food  in  Eng" 
bnd  tnu  thirty  cents  a  day^  am  in  the  otl^r 
countries  named  but  fifteen  cents.  Such  were 
the  statistics  ffiven  to  aliow  that  foreign  com- 
petition would  destroy  the  merchant  service  of 
Borland.  Now,  as  it  is  very  certain  that  ships 
can  be  built  much  cheaper  In  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  we  may  expect  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  embark- 
ed hereafter  in  the  shipping  interest  in  Amer- 
ica. The  advocates  of  the  bill  have  not  yet 
dibcovered  tlie  real  motives  which  ilctuate  them 
in  forcing  the  repeal;  there  is  little  doubts 
however,  that  the  measure  -is  carried  entirely 
by  the  manufacturing  intereelt>  aided  by  the 
general  theory  of  free  trade,  which  at  present 
occupies  the  minds  of  the  public.  That  the 
class  of  ship-buflders  will  suffer  materially  in 
HogUnd  is  not  to  be  expected,  tts  the  greater 
irt  of  them  wiH  probably  emigrate  to  the 
.^ciited  States.  The  policy  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  in  EngJafid  is^at  present,  to  facil- 
itate, by  the  sacrifice  of  every  inferior  interest, 
the  freiest  intemommnnication,  and  to  estab- 
Wh  reciprocity,  if  possible,  with  all  other 
nations ;  the  only  eourse  left  to  her. to  save  her 
manttfactnrers  from  total  ruin,  and  her  opera- 
tives from  the  extremest  poverty,  and  even 
ftom  famine.  It  is  the*  poveirty  of  England, 
easperated  by^  Ameriaan  competition  in  the 
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production  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and 
manufactures  of  iron,  that  forces  this  extra- 
ordinary repeal  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  I^avigAtion  Act  of  our  own  country, 
March  1st,  1817,  provides  that  no  other  na* 
tion  shall  engage  in  a  carrying  trade  between 
any  foreign  country  and  the  United  States, 
but  that  goods  bpught  from  any  foreign  na- 
tion to  the  United  States,  shall  be  brought  in 
vessels  of  that  nation  or  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  regulation  extends  only  to  the  vessels 
of  foreign  nations  wliich  have  adopted  a 
similar  regulation.  The  f()urth  clause  of  the 
Navigation  law  of  England  enforced  tlie  same 
regulation  for  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  an  almost  complete  exclusion 
of  English  ships  from  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  Of  cottrse  there  would  be 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  government 
to  repeal  ^he 'Navigiition  act  of  1617,  while 
that  of  Eng^land  remained  in  force ;  for  it  is 
generally  understood  that  'statesmen  never 
proceed  on  theory,  but  if  they  advocate  free 
trade  or  its  contrary,  they  do  it  for  the  su{>- 
port  of  that  inte^st  which  they  conceive  to  be 
mcfst  important  to  be  sustained  in  their  own 
country.  The  free  trade  controversy  is  a 
war  of  logical  manmuyring  on  the  part  of 
England,  bet  ween,  her  own  manufacturing  in- 
terest and  her  landholders. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  (Sir  R^iPeeFs. secretary  for 
the  colonies,)  was  of  opinion  that  the  relax^ 
ation  of  the  old  severe  Navigation  laws  had 
helped  the  mercantile  navy.  He  said  in  1848^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  from  1791  to 
1^^4,  the  increase  had  been  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  tons  a  year.  From  1824  to  1847,  it 
haxi  been  40,000  tons  a  year,  which  was  a 
^ore  rapid  increase^  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  the  shipping  of  the 
British  colonics  had  grown  with  still  greater 
rapidity. 

This  increase  may  be  attributed,  not  to  any 
relaxation  of  the  Navigation  laws,  but  to 
two  principal  causes,  viz:  the  increased  inter- 
course with  the  colonies,  and  the  want,  so 
severely  felt  in  England,  of  a  profitable  place 
of  investment  for  unemployed  capital ;  espe- 
cially as  Mr.  Richmond,  before  tne  House  of 
Lords,  states  that  for  many  years  past,  fully 
one^balf  the  capital  employed  in  shipping  has 
been  sunk  ana  irretrievably  lost;  and  that 
only  a  few  individuals  here  and  there  have 
been  fortunate  enough  tQ  save  themselves 
from  the  universal  ruin. 

D^  Bowring,  arguing  for  the  repeal,  lets 
out- the  secret.  Freights,  said  he,  (bearing 
testimony  against  ship-owners,)  in  the  case  of 
ooal,  iron,  ores,  and  other  articles,  cost  more 
than  the  materials  themselves.'  VVliy,  he 
would  ask,  were  we  not  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
c6nveyance  ?  We  should  no  more,  he  adds, 
be  taxed  by  high  freights  than  by  the  increase 
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of  any  'other  taxes.  The  British  ship-owner 
may  bny  his  ships  where  he  can  ^t  them 
cheapest;  ships  can  be  built  for  $40  the' ton 
in  America,  and  completely  fitted  for  sea, 
(a  piece  of  information  taken  by  bim  from 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  New  York,)  while 
in  England  thejr  are  costing  S9'7  tlie  ton* 
It  is  very  evident  from  these,,  and  abundant 
other  details,  that  the  Navigation  law  repeal  is 
simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  ^ngli^h  manu- 
facturers and  producers  to  cheapen  their  own 
manufactures  and  produce  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  without  loss  to  themselves.  They 
are  willing  that  their  80,000  shtp^intlders 
should  go  and  build  ships  in  America  as 
American  citizens. 

The  time  must  soon  come  when,  nnder 
the  influence  of  a  judicious  tariff,  American 
manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron^  will 
be  cheaper,  even  in  England,  than  English 
products  of  the  same  quality  ^  let  us  see  then 
what  the  policy  of  England  will  be.  She  has 
given  up  to  us  the  navigation  of  the  seas ;  she 
has  given  us  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.- 
When  to  thin  navigation,  this. cariyin?  trade, 
we  add  a  cheaper  materia]  than  ca^  be  sup- 
plied by  England,  what  will  Jbecottie  of  her 
manufacturing  interests  ?  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  greatest  mercantile  revolution  the  world 
has  ever  seen  will  follow  upon  this  turn  in 
affairs.  Already  manufactories  are  established, 
and  are  in  successful  operation  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina;  already  the  anthracite 
furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  are  beginning  to 
turn  out  a  valuable  and  abundant  yienl  of 
iron.  A  Whig  majority  in  Congress  have 
only  to  provide  a  judicious,  discriminatinff 
tariff,  f»ir  and  moderate  in  its  provisions,  and 
keep  this  tariff  in  operation  for  twenty  years, 
&nd  the  qnestion  of  commercial  superiority  and 
of  relative  wealth  and  power,  is  settled  for- 
ever and  for  aye,  between  England  and 
America. 

DOMESTIC.  • 

The  General  Aspect  of  Politics  in  Miss(niri  and 

Kentucky. 

The  movements  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
for  the  gradual  disuse  of  slaves,  and  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  only  powers 
which  can  abolish  it,  that  is  the  state  sove- 
reignties themselves,  which  are  favored  by  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  friends  directly,  and  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton indirectly,  however  agreeable  to  the  hopes 
of  moderate  and  judicious  men  in  the  North, 
are  not  received  with  favor  by  ultra  abolition- 
ists, because  they  are  the  free  acts  of  the 
South ;  and  are  dictated,  not  by  a  spirit  of  theory 
and  demago^uisro,  but  by  the  ti-uest  arguments 
of  moral  and  political  economy.  The  subject  of 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  if  that 
be  found  possible,  their  gradual  removal 
from  the  States  in  which  they  are  now  held  as 
property,  is  now  systematically  agitnted.    In 


Delaware,  where  the  prcf)Mrtion  of  the 
slave  population  is'  extremely  small ;  in  Mary- 
land, where  it  is  also  comparatively  small ; 
in  Virginia,  the  centrar  portions  of  which 
are  now  being  rapidly  colonized  by  Ger- 
^mans  who  employ  free  labor ;  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  a  considerabls  and  power- 
ful portion  of  the  citizens .  are  independent 
of  slave  labor;  in  Kentucky,  a  state  re- 
markable for  the  intellectual  power  and  cour- 
age of  its  people,  and  who  are  beginning  now 
to  understand  better  why  their  0wn  advances 
in  wealth  and  population  are  not  equal  or  su- 
perior to  thosd  of  other  western  states;  in 
Missouri,  where  the  propaortion  of  the  white 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  where  in- 
vestments in-  slave  property  are  beginningf  al- 
ready to  be  esteemed  unprotitable ;  in  New 
Mexico,'  where  the  introduction  of  slave  labor 
would  throw  ont  of  employment  the  entire 
Mexican  population,  and  effectually  check  the 
immigration  of  capital  and  free  labor ;  in  Cal- 
ifornia, where  the  negro  could  be  employed 
only  as  a  gold-seeker,  and  where,  if  J»o  em- 
ployed, he  would  extinguish  at  once  the  golden 
liopes  of  the  present  adventnrous  .population—- 
in  all  these  states  and  territories,  the  bad  econ- 
omy and  injuriousness  of  investments  in  slave 
property  Vs  understood  *,.  and  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  legal  establishment  of  slavery 
is  gaining*  every  day  in  intensity.  It  may 
safely  be  predicted,  that  the  new  territorie?,  to- 
gether with  the  northern  tiers  of  slave  States, 
will  refuse  to  receive,  or  will  soon  shake  c^ 
the  burthen  which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends 
wish  to  lay  upon  their  backs. 

Annexation  of  the  Canadas. 

The  papers  arc  largely  occupied  at  present 
with  minute  and  almost  unreadable  descriptions 
of  party  contests  in  the  Catiadas.  From  all 
that  can'  be  gathered  from  these  accounts,  we 
do  not  discover  any  settled  intention  to  effect 
an  immediate  annexation  of  those  provinces  to 
the  United  States:  The  French  population 
are  perhaps  more  inclined  to  annexation  than 
the  British.  A  great  deal  of  alarm  has  been 
manifested  i^  some  quarters  in  the  South,  lest 
the  addition  of  several  free  States,  bringing 
each  two  addiifonal  votes  into  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  increasing  lanrely  the 
present  anti-slavery  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  might  endanger  the  southern 
sovereignties.  These  alarmiets  certainly  for- 
get that  the  Canadas,  if  admitted  into  the 
Union,  would  con)e  in  as  absolute  sovereign- 
ties, -as  jealous,  or  more  jealous  of  State  rights, 
and  as  fearful  of  Congressional  encroachment 
as  South  Carolina  herself  could  be.  Tliey  for- 
get too  that  this  remote  danger  compared  with 
the  immediate  or  threatening  one  of  a  coali- 
tion  between  the  Democrats  and  Abolirionista 
in  the  North,  and  .the  northern,  tier  of  slave 
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States,  is  a  mere  bftgat^le.  The  entire  Cal- 
hoaa  agitation  however,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  directed  by  the  Btrangest  perversion 
against  the  principleft  and  the  m^n  of  the  pa- 
triotic and  liberal  Whig  part5r  of'  tt)e  South,  is 
a  political  humbug,  of  which  the  true  charac- 
ter will  ere  lone  appear  clearly  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  We  may  venture  'to  predict  with 
certainty,  that  as  lon^  as  Whig  counsels  pre- 
vail at  Washington,  tnere  will  lie  no  interfer- 
eDce  of  Congress  in  the  aflTairs  of  States^  nor 
any  attempt  to  coerce  the  people  of  the  territo- 
ries. Let  New  Mexico  and  Gali/ornia  be  erect- 
ed, as  soon  as  possible,  into  States ;  and  the 
Treasury  and  the  Executive  relieved  at  once  of 
the  expense  and  danger  of  territorial  govern- 
ments in  those  remote  regions,  and  there  will 
be  no  farther  agitaUbn  of  Uie  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  territories.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
bo\rever,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  paitisans, 
notwithstanding  their  affected  jealousy  of  Su^te 
rights,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen, would  willingly  force  tfieir  pet  in^itution 
upon  the  people  of  the  territories,  if  it  were 
necessary,  at  the  poin(  of  the  bayonet.  Nothing 
kss  can  be  judged  of  thenl  When  we  remem« 
ber  their  contemptuous  ti^atroent  of  thd  citi- 
zens of  Oregon,  who  had  the  "  insolence"  to 
estabhsh,  in  the  absence  of  all  government,  a 
temporary  system  of  laws  for  the  protectioti  of 
their  lives  and  propei;ties. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  above  that  the  ju- 
dirioas  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, W^ashington,  July  14th,  declares  with- 
oot  reserve,  tliat  (/eneral  Taylor's  administra- 
tion will  adhere  to  a  strict  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention^  and  will  not  take  a'  single  step  at 
negotiation  with  the  Canadas  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  mother  country.  Re 
adds  that  it  is  believed  in  Washington  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Cana- 
das are  in  favor  of  a  union  wi^h  the  Republic; 
and  that  England  would  give  up  her  authority 
over  the  colonies  \C'henever  it  appekrs  to  be 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Canadian  people  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  United  States.  "This 
administration,"  adds  the  judicious  correspond- 
ent, "  will  never  travel  out  of  the  constitution- 
al path  to  acquire  glory  as  the  last  did.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  any  foreign  territoi'y  will  be 
introduced,  Except  by  the  treaty  -  making 
power."  Notwithstanding  the  vast  and  evi- 
dent advantages  which  will  open  to  the  South 
Dpon  the  annexation  of  these  new  territories, 
the  hot  blood  of  southern  statesmanslup  begins 
already  to  rebel  at  the  prospect  of  a  loss  of 
»me  portion  of  their  hitherto  undisputed  gov- 
ernment of  the  entire  Union,  We  ao  not  per- 
ceive that  their  apprehensions  on  this  score  are 
^ell  grounded.  Ability  will  always  control 
Climbers;  if  the  Canadas  can  send  greater 
T.en  than  Virginia'  or  the  Carolinas,  the  poli- 
ic.5  of  the  Lnion  ^ill  be  Canadian,  .and  not 
'jutil  then. 


Manufactures  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
June  26th,  1849,  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  ilew  manufactories  jn  Sonth  Car- 
olina and  Georgia.  In  1846-7  manufactories 
began  to  be  erected  in  the  South.  It  waa  the 
wish  of  Southern  statesmen  to  make  the  South 
entirely  independent  of  the  North,  as  far  at 
least,  as  regards  coarse  cotton  fabrics.  With- 
out questioning  the  motive,  we  may  at  least 
commend  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  which 
conferred  such  an  important  benefit  upon  the 
unfortunate  poor  while  people  of  Carolinai  and 
Georgia.  *  The  town  of  Graniteville,  in  Edge- 
field district,  South  Carolina,  was  begun  about 
three  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  large  manufac- 
turing village.  •  A  company  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000, purchase  atract'of  land  of  10,000 
or  12,000  acres,  at  one  dollar  the  acre.  A  canal, 
which  cost  $9,000,  brings  the  water  to  the 
manufactdrips :  the  builditig  cost  $60,000;  n)a- 
chinery  $122,000;  saw  mill  and  machine  shop, 
$9,000,  dwelling  houses  $42;000,  tind  the  re- 
mainder ih  water-wheels,  shafts,  laying  out 
streets,  &c.  The  .manufactory  has  been  in 
operation  one  year.  At  first  the  sheetings  and 
shirtings  cost  20^ents  the  yard,  arid  were  sold 
for  6  cents,  but  now  fibout  9,000  spindles,  and 
3*0  looms  are  in  pperation,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ranges  between  4  and  5  cents  the  yard. 
There  wHl  also  be  40  drilHi^g  looms,  producing 
9,0p0  yar^s  a;week,  whi6h  will  sell  for  8  cents 
the  yard.  On  the  first  of  June,  it  is  said,  the 
factories  besan  to  yield  a  profit,  and  on  the  first 
of  January  next  the  Company  wiH  make  a  hand- 
some dividend.  The  persons  employed' in 
these  factories  as  operatives,  are  the  broken 
and  depressed  population  of  the  barrens  and 
sand  hills,  who  might  formerly  have  made  a 
wretch^  living  by  collecting  pitch,  and  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  miserable  class  of  whites  in 
the  United  States.  They  now  earn  from  $4  to 
,  $6  a  week,  females- from  $3  to  $4 ;  and  chil- 
dren from  $1  to  $2, '  Their  education  is  at- 
tended to,  they  lay.  up  money,  apd  are  in  th^ 
way  to  become  useful  and  productive  citizens. 
Since  Christmas,  it  is  said,  over  forty  marriages 
have  taken  place  among  the  operatives.  In 
these  cases  the  husband  only  continues  in 
the  factbry,  the  wife  keeping  house  for  him. 
Applications  for  work  are  twice  the  number 
that  can  be  employed  at  present.  Excepting  in 
the  production  of  cotton,  the  district  has  been 
wretchedly  poor.  Raw  cotton  is  sold  here  at 
from  6|  to  7 J  cents  the  pound  ;  this  cot- 
ton, if  carried  to  New  England,  has  to  travel 
140  miles  .by  land,  to  Charleston ;  thence,  by 
sea,  to  New  York  or  Boston  ;  thence,  passing 
through  warehouses,  to  some  4)lace  in  the  in- 
terior ;  then  back  again,  by  the  same  route,  to 
clothe  the  people  who  produced  it ;  subject,  in 
both  journeys  to  the  risks,  costs  and  losses  of 
transportation,  freight,  cartage,  storage,  ma- 
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rine  and  fire  insurance,  labor,  wharfafre,  bro- 
kerage, wholesale  and  retail  profits,  and  profits 
of  manufacture  ;  subject  also  to  detention  in 
Massachusetts,  by  .  speculatora.  waiting  for  » 
rise  of  price — a  grand  subject  of  contempla- 
tion and  argument  for  southern  statesmen. 

Georgia  has  gone  farther  still  in  the  race  of 
improvement,  and  has  already  38  cotton  mills ; 
the  city  of  Augusta,  by  the  enterppise  and  fore- 
sight of  its^  corporation,  has  provided  a  water 
fower  sufficient  to  move  any  number  of  nlills. 
n  addition  to  this,  other  factories  are  beiao^  es- 
tablished. 

The  consequences  of  these  reforms  and  im- 
provements in  the  South  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated above  their  value ;  there  will  be,  of 
course,  a  vast  increase  ot  the  free  white  popu- 
lation, who  Whll  not  be  slaveholders.  The' 
capital  of  the  State  will  be  diverted  ff-om  in-' 
vestraeut  in  slave  property,  and  employed  in  a 
much  more  profitable  kind  of  .industry.  The 
necessities  of  thfi  poor  white  population  will 
keep  down  the  price  of  labor  for  many  years  to 
come.  A  valuable  class  of  foreign  emigrants, 
mechanics  and  operatives,  will  be  drawn  toward 
the  South.  Slaves  will  be  gradually  excluded 
from  inventive  and  mecltanical  ocQupations, 
which  will  pass  into  the^  l^ands.  of  free  while 
tnen ;  and  while  the  current  prejudices  against 
slavery  in  the  minds  of  the  poorer  classes  will 
be  by  no  means  diminished,  and  a  necessary 
amelioration  take  place  in  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  slaves,  the  state  sovereignty  itself, 
will,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  power  in  the  State,  become  better  able  to 
protect  itself  against  the  encroachments  of  for- 
eign reformers,  ami  to  subdue  the  great  domes- 
tic evil  of  its  institutions,  by  its  own  free  and 
unassisted  force.  It  will  soon  be  beyond  the 
poiper  of  any  combination  of  free  otates  to 
drive  or  compel  the  South  intoao  unwilling  re» 
form  of  her  institutions. 

The  Necesmty  for  Pr<itectum  to  American  Book 

\J^ublisher8. 

The  vast  number  of  foreign  books  and  peri- 
odicals reprinted  and  sold  cheap  iii  America, 


has  made  it  impossible  to  live  comfortably  in 
this  country  by  authorship.  Literature  is  a 
poor  and  precarious  occupation,  book-selling 
on  the  contrary  has  been  a  good^  and' a  profita- 
ble one.  The  consequences  are  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  America  is,  in  great  part,  educated 
and  controlled  l^  England  and  }}  ranee.  Soon 
however,  we  shall  have  the  booksellers  in  the 
same  predicament  with  the  authors.  "  One 
of  the  strangest  literary  novelties  of  the  day,'* 
says  the  Republic,  (July  12th,)  ^^  is  the  fact 
that  this  country  is  now  flooded  with  German 
reprints,  in  English,  of  the  standard  classics  of 
our  tongue,  which  are  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
as  not  only  to  force  from  the  market  English 
editions,  but  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
American." 

**  The  pioneer  of  this  enterprise  in  Grermany 
was  the  celebrated  Tauchnitz,  well  known  as 
the  publisher  of  those  srpall  and  very  accurate 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
which  have  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  been 
used  in  'all  the  higher  schools  of  the  country. 
Printed  on  fine  and  white  paper,  and  with  a 
beautiful  type^,  they  compare  at  infinite  advan- 
tage with  ,the  bad  editions  of  the  best  authors, 
'with  which  booksellers  and  the  reading  portion 
of  the  American  people  have  too  long  been  con- 
tent. .Before  us  are  editions  of  Shakspeare, 
Byron,  Moore,  Bulwer,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
together  forminff  a  collection  of  about  sixty 
vc^umee,  each  of  wliich  the  publishers  are  able 
to  send  to  America,  pay  duties,  and  sell  at  thir- 
ty-one and  a  quarter  cents  per  volume.  The 
above  are  but  a  fifth  portion  of  the  works  print- 
ed by  Tauchnitz,  his  library  containing  the 
chefs^icuvre  of  the  modern  and  fashionable  au- 
thors. These  books  are  to  be  had  of  all  the 
German  booksellers  in  the  country,  and,  in 
these  days  of  bad  type,  and  wocse  paper,  are 
luxuries." 

When  Germany  does  all  our  publishing  and 
printing,  England  all  our  manufacturing ;  when 
Francemfkkes oar  bals and sho6s, and  me  Eng- 
lish philosophers  Regulate  our  politics,  what 
an  intellectual,  happy,  shi^ewd,  and  pFosperons 
people  we  shall  be  I 
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Lasl Leaves  of  American  History;  comprising 
Histories  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  CalifoT' 
niA  By  Emma  Willard'.  New  York  : 
George  P.  Putnam,  156  Broadway.' 

Mrs.  Willard  in  her  preface  to  this  history, 
observes,**  Washin^n  Irvine oi^ce  said  in  con- 
rerFation,  *  pure  truth  is  as  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained as  pure  water ;  though  clear  in  appear- 
ance, it  is  ever  found  by  the  chemist  to  contain 
extraneoas  substances.^  In  recording  the  por- 
tion of  my -country's  history,  here  presented  to 
the  public,  I  can  only  say,  that.plire  truth  has 
been  my  earnest  aim' ;  for  history  is  truth,  and 
traih  is  history.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
prpiodices,  or  prepossessions,  either  as  it  re- 
spects individuals,  parties,  or  sects,  by  means 
of  which,  I  should  incline  to , error  or  be  led 
astray.  And  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  my 
power,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
ttate of  facts  concerning  which  I  have  written. 
But  doubtless  there  are  mistakes ;  for  what 
boolw  ever  existed  which  had  none  ?  There 
may  be  errors  of  tlie  press ;.  authorities  may 
mislead ;  and  that  mina  must  be  clear  indeed, 
which  never  misapprehends.  But  whenever 
ao  error  is  found,  of  whatever  nature,  and 
whether  pointed  out  by  a  friend  to  serve,  or  a 
foe  to  injure,  that  error  will  be  corrected  as 
won  as  discovered."  Mrs.  Willard  writes  clearly 
and  interestingly,  and  her.  book  is  a  valuable 
iddltion  to  our  American  history. 


Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  LsoN- 
RARD  ScHsnxz,  Rector  of  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Bbin- 
djard.    1849. 

A  Grammar  is  a  classified  collection  of  the 
rules  or  laws  regulating  the  language  of  which 
it  professes  to  be  an  exposition,  l^ery  lan- 
guage is  subject  to  changes,  either  for  the  bet^ 
ter  or  for  the  worse  ;  and  although  in  the  case 
cf  a  dead  language  a  grrammarian  must  consider 
and  illustrate  it  mainly  as  it  Was  at  the  time  of 
itamost  perfect  development,  still  he  cannot 
ivoid  taking  into  consieeration  the  earlier  and 
luer  forms  of  words  and  expressions';  for  in 
maoy  instances  the  language,  in  its  perfect 
(^te,  cannot  be  fully  explained  without  re- 
coone  being  had  to  those  forma  o/  speech,  out 
of  which  it  has  arisen.  Very  great  advantages 
py  also  be  derived,  especially  in  the  etymo- 
logical part j  from  a  comparison  of  the  language 


under  consideration  with  its  sister  tongues,  or 
with  its  mother  tongue,  where  the  existence  of 
this  is  certain.  J3ut  in  a  grammar  for  young 
people,  such  comparisons  must  be  in  a  great^ 
measure  ut»eless ;  and  all  that  can  be  done 
with  advantage,  is  to  apply  to  the  language  un- 
der consideration  such  principles  as  may  have 
•been  estabUehedby  comparative  philology.  The 
present  grammar  does  not  lay  claim  to  novelty, 
for  the  author  has  purposely  abstained  from 
making  any  ijiaterial  alteration. in  the  arrange- 
ment usually  adqpted  in  grammars  for  'schools ; 
partly  because  he.  thinks  that  such  alterations 
as  have  recently  been  introduced  in  school 
grammars  are  little  calculated  to  benefit  the 
learner,  and  partly  because  he  is  of  opinion 
Ihat  sound  information  can  he  given  without 
obligfng  the  teacher' to  abandon  the  order  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  from  his  youth, 
and  which  he  may,  not  always  be  able  or  wil- 
ling to  abandon. 


History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  By  J^acoe  Ab- 
bott. With  engrayings.  New  York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

This  history  is  one  of  a  most  valuable  ae- 
ries— the  author  and  the  publishers  are  entitled 
to  much  praise.  The  narratives  are  not  tales 
founded  upon  history,  but  history  itself,  without 
any  embellishment  or  deviation  from  the  strict 
truth.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the 
best  sources  of  information  within  his  reach. 


Manual  ff  Ancient  Geography  and  History* 
By  VViLHELM  PuTz,  Principal  Tutor  at  the 
Gymnasium  of  Diiren.  Translated  from  the 
German.  Edited  bv  the  Rev.  Thomas 
KiBCHEVER  Arnold,  aI.  A.,  Rector  of  Lyn-. 
don,  etc.  Revised  and  corrected  from  the 
London  edition.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &, 
Co.,  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  G.  S.  Ap- 
pleton, Chestnut  street. 

This  is  a  very  iieefnl  book,  and  contains  a 
dear  and  definite  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
principal  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  to  render  it 
more  clear,  a  eoncise  geography  of  each  x^oon- 
try  has  been  added.  Professor  Greene  fur- 
nishes a  well-written  preface. 
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TTie  Crayon  Miscellany,  By  WASHnrcTOW 
Ibving.  New  York:  Geoi^ge  P.  Putnam, 
155  Broadway. 

This  forms  the  ninth  volume  of  Irving';s  work» 
and  contains  a  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  Abbots- 
ford,  and  Newstead  Abbey ;  these  works  have 
always  been  great  favoriftw  with  the  public, 
and  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are 
DOW  published,  will  add  to  their,  value. 


History  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  (f^Eng' 
lamL  By.JAcoB  Abbott.  With  engravings. 
.New  York ;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  history  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  equally  applicable  to  this  w^ork. 
It  is  an  excellent  history. 


History  of  the  War  between  the.  United  Slates 
and  Msxico,  from  the  Commencement  of 
Hosliliues  to  the  Ratifitatum  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  By  John  S.  Jenkiks,  Author  of 
"  The  Generals  of  the  Liast  War  with  Great 
Britain,"  &c.  &c.  Auburn :  Derby,  Miller, 
&Co.     1848.    8vo. 

This  work  is  a  very  full  and  tolerably  well- 
writtea  account  of  the  war.  It  has  the  ^sual 
accompaniment  of  portraits  of  the  distinguished 
generals,  badly  executed.  It  is  a  work  calcu- 
ated  for  a  ready  sale. 


Daniels  Divine  Comedy^  The  Irfemo,  A  literal 
prose  translation,  with  th6  text  of  the  original. 
Collated  from  the  beet  editions,  and  Explan- 
atory Notes.  By  Joh!»  A.  Carltle;  M,D. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    1849; 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  so  called  only  be- 
cause it  ends  happily,  though  it  begins  sadly,  is 
counted  among  the  greatest  productions  of 
genius.  The  Paradise  Lost,  the  Inferno,  the 
2Bncid  of  Virgil,  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  aiid  the 
Book  of  Job,  are  generally  regarde.d  as  the 
griindest  works  of  imagination  in  their  class. 
The  Drama  irideed  contends  with  the  Epic ; 
and  Shakspeare,  Sophocles,  and  Calidas,  stand 
upon  the  other  equal  summit  of  the  glory- 
smitten  Parnassus,  but  only  at  an  equal,  not  a 
grander  altitude. 

To  make  these  wonderful  works  common  in 
all  languages  has  been  the  task  of  the  most 
accomplished  scholars.  A  wretched,  we  had 
almost  said  an  inhuman  pedantry,  has  forbid- 
den currency  to  accurate  transhitions  of  Ho- 
mer, and  bad  it  happened  that  Dante  were  a 
college  book,  we  might  have  beren  deprived  of 
this  valuable  translation.    Let  those  who  have 


the  pride,  the.  leisure,  a&d  the  stomach,  reject 
Homer  until  they  can  comprehend  him  in  the 
original ;  until  tney  can  sit  down,  and  withoot 
thought  o{  grammar  or  metre,  read  a  book  of 
him  at  once,  as^  they  would  of  Milton  or  Job, 
rapidly,  and  widi  a  Vivid  insight ;  for  short  of 
that,  they  will  never  comprehend  him ;  but  for 
the  mass  of  men,  let  us  have  perfect,  literal 
translations,  like  those  of  our  English  Bible, 
and  this  of  Dr.  Carlyle's.  A  very  tolerable, 
though  rather  pedantic,  prose  version  of  Homer 
has  been .  pnolished  at  l^inceton,  in  New 
Jersey.  To  read  this  literal  Dante,  and  the 
literal'  Homer,  aide  by  side  with  the  literal 
Job!  what  an  admirable  employment^  bow 
enlightened  and  elevating ! 


An  Auiohiogrtrphy  and  Letters  of  the  Author  cf 
«  The  Listener;'  ''Chriti  our  Xaic,"  &c. 
Philadelphia:  J.  W.  Moore,  193  Chestnut 
street.    1849, 

The  life  of  a  pious  and  very  talented  woman, 
Caroline  Pry,  whose  works,  say  the  pablishers, 
have  had  ^  large  sale  in  this  country.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  good 
and  pious  lady,  but  from  a  casual  reading  of 
her  autobiographical  memoir,  have  conceived 
that  she  must  nave  been  a  truly  delightful  and 
valuable  member  of  society,  and  a.  worthy  fol- 
lower of  the  faith  to  which  she  devoted  her 
calm  and  innocent  existence. 


T}f})ee ;  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  IMe^  during  a 
Five  Months'  Residence  in  a  Valley  of  the 
Marquesas,  The  revised  edition,  with  a 
Sequel.  By  Hsrman  MK.vaLE.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849.     1  vol. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  edition  of  the  popalar 
work  of  Mr.  Melville,  with  his  own  revisal  and 
improvements. 


Selections  firom  CatvUusfor  the  vse  of  Classical 
Slvdents.  With.  English  Notes.  By  G. 
G.  CooKESLET,  M.  A.,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Masters  at  Eton.  Revised,  with  additional 
Notes,  by  C.  A.  Bristed,  late  B.A.,  Scholar 
of  ^rinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  York : 
Stanford  &  Swords,  137  Broadway.  1849. 

The  most  elegant  poems. of  Catnlllis,  with 
the  indecencies  omitted;  very  ppoperlv,  we 
think.  Age,  durely,  does  not  sanctify  obseen* 
ity,  at  least  ambns  the  living  ;•  why,  thepn, 
should  antiquity  7  Besides,  if  we  have  a  tooth, 
there  is  Moore  and  Byn>n,  and  Paid  de  Kock 
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ftnd  Madame  Sand,  and  a  hundred  others,  all 
in  good  plain  Bnglish,  orequaUy  facile  French. 
These  moderns  are  much  more  •  o^sten  e, 
tboagh  not  qoite  as  gross  as  the  ancients. 
The  talk  of  antiquity  was  very  like  the  sm&ll 
tidkofShakspeare's  day,  or  the  jests  of  lusty 
bacfaelora  in  our  time.  Chivalry,  refined  by 
Christiaoity,  first  made  decency  a  rule,  and 
forbade  the  sacrifice  of  modesty  to  wit.  It 
teems  to  as,  therefore,  both  a  chivalrous  and  a 
Christian,  or  in  one  word,  a  gentlemanly  pre- 
eaation  in  Mr.  Bristed,  to  have  omitted  the 
indecencies  of  Catullus  in  this  critical  and 
ele^nt  selection. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  rted  only  Tenny- 
son and  Shelley,  can  hive  no  idea  of  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  Catullus.  Like  nature's 
self, it  combines  simplicity,  the  result  of  severe 
criticism,  with  extreme  grace  and  lightness. 
Like  nature,  or  rather  like  the  music  of  Mbs^rt,^ 
or  the  canzonets  of  Haydn,  seeming  to  afiect 
the  sense  only,  it  secretlv  raises  and  harmo- 
nizes tiie  spirits.  '  It  fulfills  the  first  great  end 
of  poetry— to  please  without  debauching.  It 
breathes  a  harmless  and  benign*  complacency  ; 
it  Emilejf  while  it  sings,  Is  gay  without  effort, 
witty  without  point  or  edge,  humorous  without 
Kverity. 

''Let  ns  live,  my  Lesbia,"  cries'  the  sweet 
faeathen,  ^and  let  us  love,  and  count  the  saws 
of  ero98  old  fellows  not  worth  a  copper.  Suns 
my  set  and  rise  again ;  but  to  us,  when  our 
short  day  is  ended,  the  long  night  comes  with 
its  endless  sleep.  Give  me  a  thousand  kisses, 
then  give  me  a  hundred,  and  then  a  thousand 
more;  and  then  a  second  hundred ;  and  afler 
these  another  thousand  and  a  hundred;  and 
when  we  have  kissed  maov  thousand  times* 
let  OS  rob  out  the  score,  ancl  never  know,  nor 
let  any  envious  fellow  know,  that  there  kave 
^  60  many  kisses."  But  now  we  have  only 
loetaphysics  and  the  rights  of  man  done  into 
verse ;  or,  if  a  love  sonnet  is  w^ritten,  it  gathers 
BO  cream  by  standing. . 


The  DocumenUay  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Arranged  under  the  directioil  of  the 
Hon.  CHaisTOPHER  Morgan,  Secretary  of 
Sute.  By  E.  B.  O'Callaghan/  M.D. 
Vol.  I.  Albany :  Weed,  Parsons  &.  Co., 
Pablic  Printers.     1849. 

On  turning  the  leaves  of  this  collection,  sent 
OS  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
ve  find  a  variety  of  interesting  and  important 

Epers,  and  ancient  maps,  relating  to  the  early 
rtory  of  New  York.  Among  others  might 
be  mentioMd  several  papers  relative  to  the 
Fimch  military  expeditions  against  the  colo- 
Dies,  and  a  variety  of  statistical  documents  on 
population,  trade,  and  manufactures,  from 
1647  to  1757, 


The  SiatesmanU  Manual,  The  Addresses  and 
Messages  cf  the  Pfesidents  of  ike  United 
States,  InaufTwralj  Annual^  and  tSpecial^from 
1789  to  1849  ;  with  a  Memoir  of  each  of  the 
Presidents^  and  a  History  of  their  Ad' 
ministrations.  Also^  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States^  and  a  selection  of  important 
documents  and  statistical  information.  Com- 
piled from  official  sources,  by  Edwin  Wil- 
liams. Embdlished  with  Portraits  of  the 
Presidents,  engraved  on  steel,  by  Yistus 
Balch.  In  4  vols.  New  York :  Edward 
Watker,  114  Fulton-street,  1849. 

We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  this  work, 
and  must  speak  of  it  in  terms  oF  unqualified 
praise.  It  is  not  only  a  good  Political  History 
of  the  United  ^States,  from  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Washington  to  that  of  General 
Taylor,  but  contains  a  collection  of  tlie  Pre- 
sidential Messages,  special  and  general,  of  all 
the  Admintstrations,  each  prefaced  with,  and 
followed  by  complete  and  clearly  written  his- 
torical chapters  of  the  most  unquestionable 
accuracv. 

To-,  the  young  politician  this  work  is  in- 
dispen^ble.  U  will  richly  reward  his  most 
attentive  study.  To  be  master  of  its  en- 
tire contents  is  to  be  as  well  informed  as  the 
reading  of  one  work  can  make  us,  in  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  both  the  great  parties. 

To  a  lawyer's  librarv  the  work  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Every  young  men's  cir- 
culating library  will  need  a  copy  of  it.  Every 
debatmg  club,  and  every  State  Department  will 
requhw  it. 

The  politics  even  of  the  last  year  can  rarely, 
be  gathered  from  newspapers.  It  is  only  by 
such  histories  and  compilations  as  this,  that 
we  are  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  guided 
to  a  just  estimate  of  the  present  movement  in 
the  poUtical  world.  The  volumes  are  cheap,  but 
well  printed  and  neatly  bound,  and  adorned 
with  really  excellent  Engravings  of  all  the 
Presidents. 


PathiJ^cgy  and  treatment  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera, 
so  called.  By  A.  L.  Cox,  M.  D.  New  York : 
John  Wiley,  1849. 

This  extremely  valuable  pamphlet  contains 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  treat- 
ment of  an  ordinary  case  of  Cholera.  Having 
had  personal  experience  of  what  are  called  the 
*'  premonitory  symptoms"  of  the  disease,  but 
wnich  are  in  fact  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease itself,  we  can  recommend  with  fall  con- 
fidence the  treatment  pre^ribed  in  this  Essay  of 
Dr.  Cox's.  With  common  sense  and  a  few  or- 
dinary medicines,  any  person  of  good. habits 
may  check  the  disease  at  the  outset.  To  avoid 
violent  exertion,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  and 
by  the  judioioua  use  of  camphor,  opium  and 
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brandy,  one,  or  all  conjoined,  as  herein  direct- 
ed, to  check  the  (Marrhcea  in  its  iirst  stages, 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessaiT-  The  (Eftease 
is  in  the  organs  of  the  circulation,  and  its  fU^t 
and  principal  syoiptom  is  a  rapid  escape  of  the 
watory  part  of  the  blppd  Into  the  .intestinal 
canal.  To  prevent  this  escape  by  the  use  of 
astringents  and  narcotics  is,  of  caurse,  the 
treatment  indicated.  We  commend  the  pamph- 
let especially  to  the  attention  of  our  Vvestem 
readers.  Dr.  Cox  is  good  autliorlty  in  New 
York. 


The  Hislory  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
from  the  discovery  of  the  CoMinent  to  the 
Organization  (f  the  Government  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  By  RicSae©  Hil- 
DRETH.  3  vols.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, 1849. 

As  far  as  we  bave  examined  the  first  volnmo 
of  this  History,  in  a  'cursory  manner,  it  seems 
to  be  a  plain,  direct  narrative,  written  in  a. 
sharp  and  clear,  bnt  somewhat  dry  style,  with 
occasionally  a  critical  remark  or  a  severe 
stricture.  The  spirit  of  the  author  is  that  of  a 
man  fully  satisfied  that  be  is  mastcfr  of  his  sub- 
ject and  of  the  motives  and  principles  of  the 
men  whose  actions  he  describes.  His  advertise- 
ment Is  perhaps  the  key  to  his  sentiments  and 
intentions.  "  Of  centennial  sermons  and  Fourth 
of  July  orations,  whether  professedly  isuch  or 
in  the  guiee  of  history,  there  are  more  than 
enough.  It  is  due  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves, 
it  IS  due  to  truth  and  philosophy,  to  present  for 
once,  on  the  historic  stage,  the  powers  of  bur 
American  nation,  unbedaubed  with  patriotic 
roug^,  wrapped  up  in  no  fine-spun  cloaks  of  ex- 
cuses and  apology ;  without  stilts,  buskins,  tin- 
sel or  bedizenment,  in  their  own  proper  persons, 
often  rude,  hard,  narrow,  superstitious,  and  mi8« 
taken ;  but  always  earnest,  downright,  manly 
and  sincere.  The  result  of  their  labors  is 
eulogy  enough ;  their  best  apology  is  to  tell 
their  story  exactly  as  it  was.'' 

After  a  declaration  of  so  much  literary  vigor, 
we  had  almost  said  of  so  much  moral  ferocity, 
the  reader  is  to  expect  nothing  but  a  hard,  plain, 
and  fearfully  "  earnest"  account  of  the  actions 
of  our  fathers."  In  ourselves,  indeed,  it  breeds 
a  feeling  of  critical  responsibility.    Were  we 


to  read  this  history,  wd  abould-fead  it  with  a 
microscope.  The  least  flaw  would  strike  us. 
The  Iea»t  bedizeoinent/or  touch  of  patriotic 
rouge,  pearl-powder  or  burnt  cork,  would  raise 
our  critical  spleen*  It  is  the  author's  own 
fault ;  we  cannot  help  it.  Come  on  my  lads, 
says  he,  and  I  will  show  von  how  to  write  a 
good,  plain,  straightforward,  hislovy. 

The  meet  curious  symptoms  of  our  modem 
literature  is  perhaps  the  very  prevalent  afi*ecla- 
tion  of  simplicity  and  hardness,  k  la  Carlyle— 
endfng,for  the  most  part, in  a  rattling  tc^ether  of 
the  Saxon  dry  bones  of  English,  in  a  very  un- 
melodious  iinshion.  Stirely,  grace  and  kindly- 
nes«,  a  full  and  easy  manner,  are  greater  re- 
commendations of  a  writer,  thaa  a  coarse,  in- 
solent, frowning  style,  whose  ?eiy  fcrce  de- 
generates into  imperii n0nt  quickness  and  hard- 
ness, and  which  seems  adapted  for  the  tortare 
and  exasperation,  rather  than  for  the  pleasure 
and  con8olatu>n  of  readers. 


The  Hand-book  cf  HydrcfpaXhy^  for  PrcftS' 
sional  and  Domestic  use :  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  best  mode  of  forming  Hydropathic 
Establishments ;  being  the  result  of  twelve 
years'  experience  at  Graefenberg  and  Frei- 
waldau.  By  Dr.  J.  Wbibs,  formeriy  Di- 
rector of  the  establishment  at  Freiwaldau. 
From  the  second  London  Edition.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  W.  Moore,  139  Chealbat-street. 
1849. 

This  is  nnqHeftionably  the  treatise  of  the 
water  cure.  We  have  seen  none  comparable 
with  it  for  completeness  and  simplicity.  The 
publishers  inform  us  that  already  one  large 
edition  is  nearly  exhausted,  though  it  has  but 
lately  issued  from  the  press. 

Of  all  theories  of  medicine,  we  esteem  the 
Hydropathic  to  be  the  most  innocent.  It  pro- 
motes cleanliness — a  virtue  which  comee  next 
to  godliness — it  leads  to  a  careful  obser\'ance 
of  all  the  rules  of  diet  and  exercise,  and  it  pre- 
serves the  constitution  from  the  horrid  inroads 
of  quack  purgatives  and  pilli  of  aU  deseriptioos. 
Next  to  our  own  theory,  which  is  to  have  no 
theory,  but  to  consider  that  practice  the  best, 
which  is  most  successful,  we  prefer  the  hy- 
dropathic. 
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SHORT   CHAPTERS   ON   PUBLIC   ECONOMY. 


I. 

CotutitutionaHty. 

It  is  ne^er  to  be  lamented  when  men 
are  driven  to  search  into  the  foundation  of 
the  commonwealth ;  as  it  is  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  life  that  the  divine  and  ab- 
stract principles  of  virtue  should  have  a 
conscious  existence  in  the  intellect,  and 
should  be  frequently  agitated  and  discuss- 
ed;  so,  if  we  intend  to  maintain  in  their 
or^^ial  purity  and  force,  those  ideas  of 
authority,  of  right,  and  of  obedience,  upon 
vhich  aU  government  is  founded,  we  must 
often  reflect,  and  induce  others  to  reflect 
upon  them,  in  their  simplicity.     It  is  ne- 
cessary to  revive  and  fortify  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  by  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  righis  and   opinions  upon  which  it 
rests ;  tracing  these  to  their  principles,  and 
casting  an  historic  glance  upon  those  con- 
ditions of  society — those  exigencies  of  hu- 
manity— from  which  they  took  their  rise, 
and  through  which  they  became  appa- 
rent; rights,  in  our  own  case,   derived 
from  a  recognition  of  the  imperious,  neces- 
sity of  freedom  to  the  full  development  of 
our  nature ;  principles,  grounded  in  human 
nature,  tested  by  the  experience  of  all 
time,  and  suggested  as  rules  of  legislation 
from  an  observation  of  the  evils  that  arose 
upon  their  absence.     Ours  is  not  an  hypo- 
thetical government;  it  was  not  erected 
upon  an  imaginary  basis ;  the  first  fibres  of 
its  roots  can  be  traced  backward  into  the 
darkness  of  primeval  Fiberty;  its  growth 
has  been  gradual  through  many  centuries, 

TOL»   XY.      KO.  in.      KKW  8B&IB8. 


It  arrived  only  at  its  perfect  and  full  de- 
velopment* within  the  last  few  ages,  and 
stands  immoveable,  by  the  accumulated 
strength  of  all  its  past  existence.  It  came 
into  perfect  being,  not  by  revolution,  not 
by  a  change  of  principles,  but  by  the  na- 
tive force  of  an  internal  life,  which  impell- 
ed it  to  throw  off  a  foreign  incumbrance, 
and  stand  free  in  the  vigor  of  independ- 
ant  youth.  It  is  a  government  of  princi- 
ples, not  of  prescription,  nor  of  forms. 
Its  traditional  forms  ^re  few ;  it  did  not 
come  down  to  us  loaded  with  the  corrupt- 
ions of  former  ages,  to  be  maintained  by 
the  timid  and  condemned  by  the  wise. 

It  is  a  government  of  necessity ;  it  arose 
from  necessity,  and  exists  by  necessity ;  it 
is  therefore  not  subvertible  while  its  moral 
conditions  exist.  But  the  necessity  which 
gave  it  birth  is  not  that  with  which  the 
mathematics  are  conversant,  nor  the  wants 
and  desires  of  the  grosser  nature  of  man. 
The  necessity  with  which  our  laws  are  in 
accordance  is  of  a  moral  nature,  and  can  be 
found  only  in  the  operation  of  OK)ra]  causes. 

In  the  course  of  history,  philosophers 
observe  series  of  events  signifying  the  ex- 
istence and  operation  of  certain  divine  and 
moral  laws,  by  which  the  superior  destiny 
of  man  is  distinguished  above  his  physical 
and  sensuous  destiny.  Governments 
founded  like  ours  upon  a  recognition  of 
of  justice,  of  faith,  of  beneficence,  of  hon- 
or, of  liberty  and  of  constancy,  are  imper- 
ishable governments;  and  die  only  with 
the  races  which  gave  birth  to  them. 
If 
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All  other  governments  are  liable  to  re* 
Tolution,  and  to  one  or  both  of  the 
fruits  of  revolution,  the  despotism  of  a 
multitude  or  'the  despotism  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

If  we  fall  then  into  either  of  these  ex- 
tremes, it  must  be  when  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  study  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  act  fdr  them  in  the  business  of 
legislation,  become  so  far  blinded  to  the 
moral  necessities  of  those  whose  opinions 
they  guide  and  influence,  as  to  substitute 
for  them  scientific  theories,  the  dreams  of 
humanitarianism,  or  the  schemes  of  their 
own  ambition.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
number  of  such  citizens  is  so  great,  and 
their  equality  of  will  so  level  to  the  free- 
dom of  all,  there  is  little  danger  but 
that  all  things  shall  long  continue  as  they 
are. 

It  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  original 
grounds  of  our  government,  not  only  when 
we  propose  any  alteration  in  its  fn^me- 
worK,  but  whenever  the  lawfulness  of 
new  measures  is  contested,  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  they  ane  not  specifically  sanc- 
tioned by  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  measmre  once  contested  upon 
that  arfirument  will  be  always  contested, 
and  will  remain  imdecided  ;  majorities 
cannot  decide  upon  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  since  neither  principles  nor  fun- 
damental laws  are  established  by  majori- 
ties. New  measures,  therefore)  not  clearly 
unconstitutional,  and  of  which  the  consti- 
tutionality or  its  contrary,  remain  in  per- 
petual uncertainty  and  agitation,  even  in 
courts  of  law,  must  be  adopted  or  rejected 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  by 
mere  majorities ;  not  by  forced  construc- 
tion, since  that  is  met  hy  eounter  con- 
struction ;  nor,  except  for  the  clear  con- 
struction of  a  law,  or  the  showing  of  the 
spirit  of  a  law,. can  such  questions  be  re- 
ferred to  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  na- 
tion. Judgment  is  of  no  party,  and  makes 
no  laws ;  nor  does  it  impose  measures  ch: 
recommend  policies.  Neither  laws,  nor 
forced  constructions  of  laws,  establishing 
principles  of  national  economy  or  policy, 
can  ever  emanate  from  tribunals  appointed 
by  the  Executive.  Under  the  weight  of 
such  responsibilities  the  highest  court  of 
justice  would  lose  its  character,  and  be^ 
come  an  instrument  of  faction  or  of  ex- 
ecutive usurpation.     Inspired  by  %  right 


sense  of  its  own  character,  and  attributes, 
and  duty,  the'  Supreme  Court  will  declare 
its  own  incompetency  to  enact  laws  or 
construct  f  olicies.  .  It  will  say  to  those 
legislators  who  attempt  to  impose  their 
own  4^^!^  upon  its  shoulders,  "Tou 
alone  are  competent  to  this  decision ;  it  is 
not  for  us  to  express  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  regulate  the  public  economy. 
Where  there  is  law,  either  evident  or  to 
be  liben^Uy  or  monally  constructed,  we  can 
point  it  out  or  construct  it,  but  we  cannot 
make  it.  When  the  law  is  clear  and  the 
application  difficult  we  will  aid  you;  but 
when  the  law  does  not  exist,  you  must 
look  for  its  grounds  in  the  g^enius  of  the 
people  and  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and 
not  in  our  precedents. 

Nor  can  the  authority  of  the  Executive 
be  appealed  to  for  the  construction  of  con- 
stitutional law.  In  cases  where  neither 
law  nor  precedent  can  serve  as  guides,  iJie 
Executive  must  indeed  consult  the  spirit 
of  the  nation ;  but  should  that  system  be 
pursued — ^into  which,  of  late  we  hare  too 
much  fallen — ^the  electing  of  a  president 
for  the  d«clared  purpose  of  enforcing  con- 
tested constructions  of  the  Constitution, 
the  day  must  come  when  all  law  shall  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  executive  construction ; 
and  the  executive  of  to-day  must  become 
in  that  event  the  source  of  all  power,  un- 
til, after  a  period  of  four  years,  its  author- 
ity is  annihilated  by  another  executive. 
By  allowing  the  opidion  of  an  executive 
to  have  any  weight  beside  that  which 
the  character  of  worth  and  wisdom  may 
bring  with  it,  we  admit  the  existence  of 
a  new  legislative  power,  not  recognized 
by  the  Constitution;  a  legislative  power 
which  lessens  with  its  increase  the  efficacj 
of  regular  legislation,  and  which  must, 
eventually,  absorb  everything  to  itself. 
True  it  is,  the  Executive  has  been  entrust* 
ed  with  a  power  of  forbidding  a  hasty  and 
clearly  unconstitutional  legislation ;  but 
this  power  was  given  to  the  Executive,  not 
as  a  law-making,-  but  only  as  a  regulative 
function.  Legislative  bodies  may  more 
precipitately,  and  illegally,  since  even  th^r 
existence  and  conduct  is  linuted  by  tbe 
supreme  Jaw  of  the  land;  nor  are  they 
free  themselves  from  an  ambition  which, 
leads  them  continually  to  encroach  upon 
the  functions  of  other  memben  of  the  sys- 
teioi.    It  is  necessary  that  every  member 
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of  a  constitational  goyernndent  should  b6 
anned  with  a  power  of  resistence  •  suffi* 
cient  for  its  own  preservation;-  nor  do 
those  powers  which  have  heen  granted  by 
the  Constitution  to  each  member  of  the 
government,  ezoeed  what  is  necessary  to 
their  independent  existence.  There  could 
hardly,  nevertheless,  be  observed  a  more 
fatal  symptoiQi  either  in  the  conduct  of  a 
^vernment  or  of  a  {)arty,  than  a  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  them  to  allow  the  en- 
croachment of  executive  upon  judical  or 
legislative  power.  As  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  orer-eatimate  the  dangers  which 
might  follow  upon  an  absorption  of  the 
power  of  the  government  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  aiming  at  its  own  aggrandize- 
ment and  the  diminution  of  executive  and 
judicial  responsibility,  so  it  would  be 
equally  impossible  to  overrate  the  perils, 
not  omy  to  State  liberties,  but  even  to  in- 
dividual rights,  from  the  repeated  election 
of  a  president,  chosen,  not  for  the  admin- 
istration <jf  the  laws,  but  for  enforcmg 
new  and  partial  constructions  of  those  laws. 
When,  therefore,  we  are  called  upon  to 
examiae  the  merits  of  new  measures, 
either  of  piMic  economy  or  of  national 
enterprise,  we  must  withdraw  ourselves 
from  the  atmosphere  of  interest ;  we  must 
endeavor  to  place  ourselves  in  sympathy 
with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  nation. 
K  the  Constitution  is  silent  or  obsciire 
upon  a  point  of  authority,  or  competency, 
and  we  are  pressed  for  a  decision,  there 
remains  no  other  course  but  to  go  back  to 
our  origin,  and  from  that  to  trace  the  rise 
of  our  polity ;  to  observe  what  courses 
have  led  to  aggrandisement,  to  peace,  and 
prosperity,  regarding  always  the  funda- 
mental laws  as  barriers  and  limits  within 
which  we  are  free  to  act,  in  all  cases,  as 
it  may  seem  best  for  the  nation.  The 
Constitution  does  not  provide  for  nor 
establish  a  system  of  political  economy ; 
it  neither  sustains  nor  forbids  a  tariff  or  a 
free  trade,  a  bank  or  a  sub^treasury,  the 
annexation  of  a  State,  or  the  extension  of 
public  aid  to  national  enterprises.  It 
does  not  forbid  the  establishment  of 
slavery  in  new  territories,  nor  does  it 
oomnoand  such  an  establishment.  AU 
questions  of  this  nature  creating  |)arties, 
whose  majorities  change-  from  year  to 
year,  and  whose  opinions  vary,  as  passion 
and  enthuriasm  and  interest  eompeh  must 


be  inevitably  referred  for  a  decision  to  the 
well-ascertained  c^iknon  of  the  day. 

For  the  formation  of  otir  own  o^nnions, 
we  must  go  back  to  first  principles,  as  we 
may  suppose  them  to  have  lain  in  the 
minds  of  our  founders ;  and  deduce,  as 
they  deduced,  opinions  of  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  what  is  proposed.  Let 
this  be  done  by  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, and  there  will  arise  in  time,  out  of  the 
united  arguments  and  experience  of  many 
succeeding  g^ierations,  a  system  of  polity 
fillinff  out  the  original  design  of  bur 
fipnnders,  extending  the  power  of  the 
Constitution  where  it  is  inoperative,  inter- 
preting its  silence,  ai^d,  in  fine,  executing 
its  intentjon  in  its  own  peculiar  spirit. 

Had  the  fathers  inserted  in  that  instru- 
ment any  clause  that  might  con&r  upon 
the  general  government  the  power  of 
engaging  in  works  of  .prospective  im- 
provem^,  it  would  have  exceeded  its 
mtention,  and  have  incurred  the  danger 
of  violation  by  encroaching  upon  the 
changeable  sphere  of  opinion. 

If  a  class  of  powers  had  been  given  by 
it,  under  the  general  head  of  progress  and 
improvement,  authorizing  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  scientific  expeditions, 
for  the  planting  of  colonies,  tor  the  con- 
struction of  telegraphs,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  and  schools  of  science, 
for  architecturalr  outlay,  for  national  roads, 
for  the  protection  of  commerce;  if  a- 
clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution providmg  for  works  mtended  to 
increase  the  value  of  public  lands,  by 
railroads  opening  the  western  territories, 
by  the  construction  of  harbors  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  trade,  by  naval  expeditions 
to  extend  our  commerce  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  seas ;  had  these  powers  been 
directly  conferred,  together  with  an  in- 
junction upon  congress  to  protect  our 
r 'culture  and  Our  manufactures  by  tar- 
,  to  collect  the  dues  of  govemmeat  in 
silver  and  gold,  and  to  establish  some 
particular  form  of  bank  or  treasury,  it 
wo|ild  not  have  the  force,  encumbered 
with  such  details,  that  it  now  has,  as  a 
body  of  fundamental  law,  fixing  the 
framework  merely,  and  unchangeable 
powers  of  the  government ;  leaving  to  the 
majority  of  the  nation  to  determine  for 
itself,  from  time  to  time,  what  works  it  will 
engajge  inland  what  economy  it  will  use. 
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We  conceive  that  the  |freat  error  of  our 
politics  has  thus  far  lam  in  a  continiial 
reference  to  the  Constitution  for  decisions 
in  cases  of  mere  ei^ediency  and  po]icy, 
not  contemplated  by  that  instrument. 
Fundamental  laws  cannot  be  established, 
or  rather,  will  not  stand,  if  they  are  noade 
to  specify  what  shall,  or  shall  not  be  done, 
in  the  detail  of  national  economy.  They 
do  not  point  out  the  aims,  they  do  not 
designate  the  purposes,  ^e  objects^  but 
show  only  the  right  and  wronff,  the.rulev, 
and  fixed  forms  of  public  conchict.  I  am 
not  assisted  by  the  moral  law  in  resolving 
whether  to  engage,  in  commerce  or-  in 
manufacture;  nor  can > the  laws  of  the 
land  determine  whether  the  people  shall 
become  farmers  or  artisans.  That  is  a  bar- 
barous and  unrefined  minuteness.in  a  State 
GOBstitutioB,  which  regulates  the  method 
ci  its  treasury,  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
or  the  shape  or  extent  of  its  taxation.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  of 
human  wisdom  upon  record,  that  our  found- 
ers carefully  al»tained  from  even  nam- 
ing what  is  transient  in  government,  and 
that  they  introduced  into  that  instrument 
such  things  only  as  must  always  be.  ob- 
served while  the  nation  continues  to  be  a 
republic. 

In  another  view,  and  for  other  reasons, 
we  are  to  rejoice  that  we  have  a  Constitu- 
tion so  liberal  and  so  reserved.  Had  any 
particular  line  of  policy  been  recom- 
mended as  beneficial  by  the  fathers,  and 
the  recommendation  clothed  in  the  solemn 
and  authc»itative  language  of  law,  it 
would  have  given  an  unnatural  force  in 
that  direction ;  it  would  have  given  one 
party  too  great  an  advantage  over  its 
opposite.  Had  it  been  a  recommendation 
to  engage  in  enterprises  of  improvement, 
our  strong  overruling  tendency  toward 
new  and  splendid  achievements  would 
have  swept  us  like  a  torrent  to  our  ruin. 
With  the  Constitution  clearly  for  us,  that 
tendency  would  have  been  irresistible. 
We  have  seen  how  far  we  may  be  led 
toward  ruin  by  a  nusstep  in  negotiation ; 
and,  from  this  single  instance,  we  may 
judge  into  what  excesses  we  may  yet  be 
plunged  by  a  legislature  acting  under 
arbitrary  constructions  of.  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  if  forced  construction,  even, 
have  this  power,  what  might  we  not  have 
to  fear  from  a  general  precept,  advising  to 


extend  aid  to  every  species  of  enterprise 
that  seemed  likely  to  mcrease  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
the  last  to  advise  any  alteration  or 
amendment  of  the  fundamental  law ;  we 
would  not,  witli  President  Monroe,  re- 
commend that  a  general. sanction  of  the 
policy  of  internal  improvements  be  incor-. 
porated  in  Ihe  Constitution,  smee  that 
would  be  to  m)Eike  law  the  slave,  instead  of 
the  guide  and  master  of  opinion;  and 
would  be  a  step'  toward  alteration  and 
decline.  It  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
daiu^ers  to  which  the  State  is  always 
liable,  engaging  too  far,  or  in  too  great 
a  number  of  enterprises.  We  prefer  to 
draw  all  arguments  for  expenditure  from 
its  evident  necessity  and  propriety,  and 
not  from  any.  amendments  which  ourselves 
have  procured  to  the  Constitution. 

We  do  not  wish  to  tamper  with  that 
venerable  instrument.  It  would  be  a  pre- 
cedent full  of  danger  and  ill  omen. 

If  there  be  a  point  of  policy  upon  which 
Considerate  men  of  all  parties  will  agree, 
it  is  on* this  of  the  inyiolability  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Ours  is  not  yet  a  prescriptive  Consti- 
tutioq,  *'  whose  sole  authority  is,  that  it 
has  existed  time  out  of  mind."  At  a 
moment  of  our  history  when  the  equal 
necessity  of  an  tmion  of  all  the  citizens, 
and  the  preservation  of  State  liberties  be- 
came intensely  apparent,  it  sprang  into 
life  (almost  perfect  in  its  fonB).from  the 
brain  of  wisdom — a  wisdom  which,  tak- 
ing into  view  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  being  itself  personally,  a 
part  of  those  circumstances,  took  the  mid- 
dle results  of  all — a  method  which  left 
everything  incomplete  in  the  detail,  and 
gave  only  the  forms  and  generalities  ;  not 
pretending  to  recommend  particular,  poli- 
cies, but  providing  against  the  influence  of 
any  one  bias,  interest  or  policy,  whose  ex- 
cess .might  weaken  the  system  of  the 
whole.  This  form,  impressed  upon  the 
government,  and  upon  the  nation  at  its 
birth,  when  a  vigorous  life  presided  in  it» 
cannot,  without .  great  danger,  be  altered 
or  disturbed,  as  its  provisions  were  the 
results  of  a  .  deliberation,  not  upon  any 
tiiansient  circumstances  and  necessities,  but 
upon  those  which  are  fixed  and  lasting; 
it  can  be  altered  and  amended  only  by  a 
wisdom;  equal  -to  that  which  constructed 
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it,  in  a  p6sition  of  eqaal  dignity,  and  with 
an  equal  moderation,  oalmness,  and  unan- 
imity. But  in  discussing  the  system  of 
our  national  economy.  On  the  other  hand> 
we  have  to  consider  the  exigency  of  the 
time  only — the  wants,  desires  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  age — the  particular  benefit  or 
injury  bidanced  against  the  genetal  inter-* 
est.  All  this  we  have  to  consider  in  the 
light  of  that  system  of  polity  which  has 
been  establshed  by  the  experience  of  our 
predecessors. 

It  was  not  possible,  in  the^  nature  of 
thmgs,  for  the  fathers  to  have  specified  idl 
and  every  power  of  the  general  govern* 
ment,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  not 
named  by  them,  but  nevertheless  neces<» 
sary  to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  It  might  become  proper,  in  a 
moment  of.  eitreme  necessity,  for  the  peo- 
ple, acting  through  their  representatives, 
to  invest  the  President  with  a  dictatorial 
power.  It  might  become  necessary  for 
the  same  body,  as  the  immediate  agents 
and  defenders  of  private  liberty,  to  assume 
for  themselves  a  certain  executive  authori- 
ty. It  might  become  necess^  for  the 
general  government  to  suffer  for  a  while, 
unlawful  encroachments  upon  its  own  au- 
thority. It  might  be  deemed  expedient 
to  allow  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  "guaranties  a  republican  govern- 
ment" to  every  State  of  this  Union,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  every  citizen  of  this  nation ; 
to  rest  unapplied,  where  it  seemed  proper 


for  the  peace  of  all  concerned,  that  cer-    by  one  vast  outlay,  bring  every  acre  of 


tain  men,  or  bodies  of  men,  should  exclude 
themselves  from  the  privileged  of  free- 
men. Many  cases  will  arise  mere  a  para- 
mount necessity  will  supercede  that  in- 
ferior necessity  which  gives  its  ordinary 
form  and  power  to  the  government ;  nor 
could  the  fathers  have  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for  that  vfuat  increase  of  territory 
which  has  raised  the  Union  to  the  rank  of  an 
imperial  power,  and  h^  given  us  a  domin- 
ion, and  may  yet  farther  extend  that  do- 
minion over  nations  incapable  of  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Still  less  could  they  have  foreseen  by 
what  courses,  in  particular  ages,  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  might  be  increased. 

When,  therefore,  we  have  esxamined  the 
powers  of  the  general  government,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  among 
them  any  clauses  autiiorizing  the  appro* 


priation  of  public  moneys  to  the  improve- 
ment of  'national  harbors,  to  the  removal 
of  snags  from  rivers,  to  the  construction 
of  telegraphs  or  national  railroads,  we  are 
not,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  these 
measures  are  unconstitutional,  nor  are  we  to 
ask,  with  President  Monroe,  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  authorizing  such 
appropriations.  We  are  to  inquire  only 
whether  the  government  was  established 
with  full  powers  to  do  all  that  is  required 
for  the  common  grood  pf  all,  aiid  for  the 
common  weal ;  and  next,  are  we  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  measures  proposed 
are  enterprises  of  jiational  benefit,  and 
of  a  magnitude  exceeding  the  power  of 
any  Individual,  or  of  a  State,  to  accomplish! 

Nor  will  it  be  a  sufficient  objection  to 
any  such  measure,  that  its  benefits  will 
not  be  immediately  felt^  in  a^  equal^  de- 
gree, over  all  parts  of  the  Union.  A  rail- 
road connecting  New  Mexico  with  the 
Southern  States  might  indeed,  be  esteemed 
an  enterprise  of  much  greater  benefit  to 
the  southern  than  to  the  northern  mem- 
bers of  the  Union. 

A  series  of  harbors  along  the  northern 
frontier  might  incriease  the  trade  of  the 
North  ^d  West,  while  it  conferred  only  a 
partial  and  remote  advantage  upon  the 
South.  Appropriations  for  improvements 
must  be  eqmtably  distributed  with  a  pro- 
per regard  to  the  conmierce,  the  agricul- 
ture, and  the  defense  of  every  part  of  the 
Union.     The  farmer  cannot,  at  once,  and 


his  farm  to  that  high  perfection  which 
it  will  attain  in  time,  after  many  years 
of  a  divided  and  distributed  care.  Nor 
elm  he,  by  a  thin  and  feeble  manuring  of 
the  whole,  through  successive  seasons, 
produce  that  desired*  fertility  which  he 
may  communicate  by  confining  his  outlay 
and  his  labor  for  a  time  to  separate  por- 
tions.  < 

11. 

The  Senate. 

The  house  represents  the  people;  in 
number,  and  in  aggregate  as  individuals, 
and  as  a  nation.  Certain  persons  are  per- 
nlitted  by  law,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  select  the  members  of  the  House. 
These  persons  so  permitted,  and  under 
such  restrictions,  (t.  e,  voters,)  represent 
the  interests  of  famines,  individuals,  busi- 
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nesses,  partnerships,  t.  e.  the  agfirr^;ate 
interests  of  the  entire  nation,  taken  by 
villages,  towns,  and  cities,  being  thus  re- 
presented in  the  House. 

The  Senate,  on  ^he  other  hand,  seems 
to  represent  organized  and  established 
forms  of  power,  and  not  merely  bodies  of 
eontending  interests.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  we  see  represented  tile  church,  the 
judiciary  establishment,  and  the  great 
families  ;  promotions  .to  lordships  being 
chiefly  for  the  m^dtenance  of  the  ancient 
orders.  The  legal  Icnrds,  the  clerical  lords^ 
and  the  sodal  lords  make  up  the  body  of 
that  House.  They  represent  the  great 
powers,  established  in  perpetuity  by  tt^- 
dition  and  usage  over  the  heads, of  the 
people.  Formerly^  we  find  the  separate 
governments,  the  dukedoms,  earldom's, 
marches,  and  counties  represented  there. 
In  the  Senate,  as  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
powe.rs  established  in  perpetuity,  name- 
ly^. State  sovereignties,  are  represented; 
and  yre  see,  too,  that  the  Senate  is  the 
conservative  body,  and  preserves  the  an- 
cient liberties  of  States,  as  the  House  of 
Lords  does  the  ancient  feudalities,  from 
popi^ar  and  iezeciitive  desecration.  The 
State  sovereignties  stand  in  our  ffovern- 
ment  in  place  of  lords  of  families,  lords  of 
church,  and  law  lords. 

An  election  of  Senators  by  popular 
choice  would  break  down,  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  for  a  government  of  Stute  sover- 
eignties give  us  a  mere  tug  of  parties. 
The  Senate  would  connive  with  the  House ; 
senators  and  representatives  elected  on  the 
same  ticket^  and  answerable  to  the  same 
eonstituents,  would  act  Aa  one  body,  and 
the  Senate  itself  prove  only  a  useless  in- 
cumbrance. 

The  ground  of  aristocracy  is  privilege-^ 
the  greatest  privilege  is  the  power  of  Ins- 
isting for  one's  self  and  for  one's  family ; 
there  is,  therefore,  not  the  least  tincture 
of  aristocracy  in  the  Senate  of  the  Union  ; 
for  there  is  no  privilege.  The  Senate  of 
the  Union,  though  superior  in  dignity, 
yet  recedes  as  far  as  possible  from  aristoc- 
racy in  being  the  defender  of  State  liber- 
ties against  both  representative  and  execu- 
tive encroachments.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
senator  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
government  which  he  represents.  The 
senator  of  a  State  legislature  is  elevatkl 
onlj  in  his  grade  and  respectability,  above 


a  State  representative;  but  a  senator  of  the 
Union  represents  not  so  much  a  people,  as 
a  system  of  government,  an  organization ; 
bis  function  is  strictly  conservative  ;  he  is 
bound  to  defend  at  every  point  the  sove- 
reignty which  he  represents.     The  inter- 
ests of  the  State  froin  which  he  comes 
are  to  be  defended  by  hhn  against  the  en- 
croaching interests  of  other  States.    To 
the  Senate,  perhaps,  we  owe  the  existence 
of.  the  State  sovereignties,  perhaps  the 
existence  of  the  Union.    In  every  State 
there  is  a  governing  body,  a  class  of  able 
and  efficient  men,  who  draw  to  themselves 
by  merit,  by  property,  by  ability,  and  the 
arts  of  popularity,  all  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment.   Thes^'men,  from  motives  either  of 
mteresti  of  ambition  or  of  patriotism,  make 
state  affGurs  their  proper  care.  They  are  the 
guides>  the  advisers,  and  defenders  for  the 
time  of  the  people>  while  the  people  respect 
th^m.    They  ascertain  the  desires  of  the 
people,  ascertain  or  imagme  for   them, 
their  wants  and  wrongs,  and  originate  for 
them  1^1  laws  and  measure^'  of  redress. 
They  originated  popular  constitutions,  and 
they  advise  or  -flatter,  ot*  persuade  the 
pedple^    that    they  are  good  and  suit- 
able.  These  constitutions  estaUish  certain 
offices  and  functions  to  be  filled  by  men 
who  make  politics  and  offices  their  busi- 
ness.     These  constitutions  appoint   also 
certain  citizens  to  a  certiiin  inferior  func- 
tion (from  which  such  persons  only  are 
excluded  by  law,  as  are  deemed  unfit,) 
natnely,  the  function  of  voting  or  electing 
certain  persons  to  fill  the  higher  offices, 
or  in  other  words,  to  exercise  more  respon- 
sible functions,  than  those  of  a  voter  or 
elector.    The  system  of  the  higher  offices 
of  a  State,  being  a  body  of  functionaries 
appointed  for  the  welfare  of  a  particular 
portion 'dr  division  of  the  whole  people, 
and  having  the  entire  control  over  the 
internal  and  domestic    economy  of  that 
portion  or  State,  constitutes  a  perpetual 
corporation,  with  a  peculiar  interest,  a 
peculiar  prejudice,  and  a  peculiar  pride. 
This    power,  or   system    of   powers   in 
each  State,  represents  interests  often  ad- 
verse, and  even  hostile  to  those  of  other 
States ;  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  in  the  general .  system  of  the 
government  these  State  interests  and  rights 
should  receive  a  full  and  powerful  repre- 
sentation, lest  in  course  of  time  they  should 
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be  neglected  and  forgotten;  and,  exaspe- 
rated by  contempt,  should  draw  off  the 
masses  from  their  alliance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole.  It  need  not,  therefore 
excite  our  surprise,  if  we  hear  senators 
defending  with  rehemence  the  institutions 
of  the  States  of  wliose  politics  and  cus- 
toms they  are  the^representati^es.  Wliile 
these  polities  and  customs  exist  in  a 
State,  the  senator  is  bound  by  every 
law  of  honor  and  of  /duty  to  defend 
them  against  aggression.  And,  haw- 
ever  much  he  may  lament  their  existence, 
he  must  not  allow  them  to  be  interfered 
with,  by  strangers,  or  even  vilified  without 
defease.  Nor  is  the  senator  less  bound  by 
virtue  of  his  ofiEice  to  prevent  inequitable  ap- 
propnations  of  the  public  means.  Should 
It  appear  to  him,  that  an  unjust  preference 
had  been  given  to  the  citizens,  or  to  the 
government  of  one  State  over  another,  or 
to  one  section  of  country  over  another,  it 
is  his  peculiar  duty  to  prevent  such  unjust 
appropriations,  in  as  much  as  he  repre- 
sents a  body  to  whose  care  the  dignity 
and  property  pf  hia  State  had  been  en- 
^usted.  But,  while  the  senator  must  be 
oontmoaHy  oxi  the  watch  for  the  interests 
and  the  dignity  of  his  State,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  apply  to  every 
measure  which  he- thinks  unjust,  the  test  of 
unconstitutionality.  Many  measures  may  be 
be  unjust,  and  yet  constitutional.  It  may 
be  unjust  to  forbid  the  introduction  of 
filavery  into  a  new  territory,  and  it  may 
beat  the  same  time  constitutional.  The 
mprovement  of  the  ^Mississippi  river  may 
be  a  great  hardship  to  the  Eastern  States, 
but  the  Eastern  States  will  never  oppose 
such  improvements,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  unconstituticMial.  Southern  sena- 
tors may  oppose  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  the  protection  of  maritime  com- 
merce, by  ships  of  war,  and  naval  expedi- 
tioBs ;  they  mAy  even  oppose  the  opening 
of  national  harbors  ,for  a  commerce  and 
revenue  upon  the  Northern  lakes,  but 
they  are  not  obRged  to  account  for  this 
opposition  by  a  constructive  unconstitu- 
tionality set  up  agamst  these  measures. 

m. ; 

Political  Economy. 

The  occupations  of  a  ^vilized  people, 
divide  very  naturally,  int6  several  kinds, 
representea  in  the  primeval  States  of  the 


O^d  World,  by  as  many  political  castes  or 
orders.  Although  the  division  of  a  peo- 
ple by  castes,  is  no  longer  tolerated,  and 
an  individual  my  occupy  successively  and 
without  disgrace,  all  stations  in  society, 
still  the  occupations  themselves  remain  as 
they  were  founded  by  nature.  They  have 
each  their  peculiar  genius  and  necessities, 
and  it  rarely,  if  ever  happens,  that  the 
same  person  excels,  or  is  successful  in  all. 
.  The  first  and  most  remarkable  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  instructors  and  schodmas- 
ters,  of  every  rank  and  degree,  from  the 

good  dame  who  teaches  .children  the  A, 
>,  C,  to  the  great  savan  who  developes 
the  mysterie3  of  life,,  and  the  harcdony  of 
the  heavenly  spheres.'  The  importance  of 
this  order  of  pers6ns  to  the  State  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon.  They  are  not  the  least 
tnfluential  body  in  the  present  condition  of 
society.  They  include  also,  philosophers 
and  nletapby^icians. 

The  next  Who  attract  our  attention  are 
those  who  cultivate  and  appeal  to  the 
imagmation  and  the  feelings,  including  all 
that  are  emploved  in  the  offices  of  worship 
and  religious  mstruction.  These  include 
also,  p]:ofessed  poets,  and  inventors  of  fic- 
tion, and  all  whose  occupation  is  to  affect 
the  moral  nature  through  the  imaginative 
faculty.  The  highest  enthusiasm  of  reli- 
gion indulges  in  the  poetical  form,  and  the 
teachings  of  religion  are  oftener  conveyed 
by  figures,  symbols,  and  parables,  than  by 
direct  proof;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  place  the  occupation  of  priest,  clergy- 
man, and  man  of  letters;  under  one  head  ; 
and  in  the  greatest  examples  they  are 
united  in  one ;  the  literature  of  some  na- 
tions, that  of  the  Hebrews  for  instance,  is 
exclusively  reU^ous.  Artists  are  also  of 
this  order ;  and  in  the  political  system  of 
^gypty  we  find  the  priests,  artists^  poets, 
and  architects,  included  in  one  caste,  called 
the  Sacred  Order. 

Next  in  order  we  notice  the  artisans, 
mechanics,  and  men  of  business,  (who  are 
also  the  most  numerous,  in  the  present 
system  of  society,)  Including  all  who  prac- 
tice any  art  or  handicraft  for  the  physical 
comforts  of  man.  This  order  includes  man- 
ufacturers, seahien,  agriculturists,  gar- 
deners, inventors,  bankers,  tradesmen,  mer- 
chants, negotiators,  agents,  and  those  who 
are  devoted  wholly  to  the  cafe  or  owner- 
ship of  any  species  of  property,  or  to  con- 
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struction  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  under  this 
division  it  is  also  necessary  to  inclade  states- 
men, and  those  who  'manage  affairs  of 
public  economy.  Statesmen,  as  affairs  ^ow 
are,  seem  to  be  merely  the  great  business 
men  of  the  country,  who  assist  or  who 
impair  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
commerce. 

The  fourth  class  of  occupations  is  that 
of  military  and  police,  and  all  that  is  con- 
cerned in  the  private  and  public  defense, 
whether  of  life  or  property.  .  The  courts 
of  law,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them,  fall 
under  this  head,  as  well  as  the  army, 
navy,  and  all  those  dangerous  services, 
which  require  the  arts  of  defense,  offense 
and  inquisition.  At  the  head-  of  thos^ 
stand  the  greater  offices  of  the  land  eOnd 
of  the  military  state. 

I^t  in  order  we  have  domestic  offices 
of  every  kind,  from  the  service  of  .the 
kitchen,  to  the  offices  of  the  public  health, 
or  command  of  a  royal  household.  Those 
whose  example  governs-  the  manners, 
customs,  and  fashions,  of  society,  and  who 
exercise  a  merely  social  influeuce,  stand 
first  in  this  rank. 

AHbough,  in  the  general  idea  of  human 
nature,  every  human  being  is  regarded  as 
containing  all  the  knowledge  and  capacity 
for  the  exercise  of'  ej^erj  occupation  of 
every  order,  yet,  in  practice  it  happens 
that  individuals  are  engaged  permanently 
or  for  the  tiD(ie,  in  but  one  occupation,  as 
of  science,  worship,  business,  police,  or 
social  '  duty.  The  castes  always  exist; 
though  their  members  are  contmually 
changing. 

Though  it  might  be  justly  regarded  as  an 
injurious  and-  impossible  attempt  to  class 
men  by  their  occupations,  every  man  being 
capable  in  his  nature,  unless  his  miad  be 
abortive  or  deformed,  of  exercising  all 
the  occupations,  yet,  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  regard  these  occupations  themselves 
as  fixed,  and  as  having  each  a  certiun 
character  and  value  when  compared  with 
others.  The  most  intense  admirer  of  .equality 
prefers  the  occupation  of  a  sage,  in  whom 
the  philosopher  and  the  poet  are  combined, 
or  that  of  a  hero  who  unites  the  warrior 
with  the  patriot  in  himself ;  or. that  of  the 
statesman  who  ^ees  his  own  in  his 
country's  prosperity ;  to  that  of  a  sutler 
or  fisherman.  -  The  man  indeed  is  neither 
statesman,  sutler,  or  fisherman ;  his  occu- 


pation is  accidental,  and  he  may  leave  it 
to-morro^ ;  all  that  we  ask  of  the  man^  is 
that  he  shall  not  engage  in  a  business  for 
which  he  is  mcompetent,  or  remain  in  any 
occupation ,  too  great  or  too  heavy  for  his 
abilities.  The  opinion  of  castes  and  ranks, 
by  which  a  person  is  confouiided  with  his 
ocoupation;  and  by  that  treatment  de- 
graded into  a  machine,  to  the  total  sacri- 
fice of  his  liberty,  is  not  to  be  tolerated, 
even  in  idea ;  and  it  is  certainly  better 
that  men  should  exercise  several  trades,  as 
is  commonly  done  in.  New  England,  than 
lose  their  liberty  by  an  hereditary  devotioa 
to  line.  •  It  is  necessary  to  the  free  and 
manly  character,  that  it  should  have  tasted 
several  kinds  of  life ;  eqough  at  least  to 
know  their  pliins  and  their  pleasures,  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages ;  and  if  we 
meet  with  a  man  who  has  experience  in 
agricultural,  mechanical,  sx^d  commerdal 
affairs,  we  are  apt  to  value  him  above  one 
who  knows  only  one  of  these.  It  is  this 
versatility  of  intellect  that  distinguishes  a 
free  from  a  stupid  and  slavish  people ;  and 
in  this  Americans  take  the  greatest  pride. 

After  enumerating  all  the  occupations^ 
and  observing  in  what  forms  human  in- 
dustry is  obliged  to  develope  itself,  and 
after  admitting  that  a  complete  and  per- 
fect man,  or  family  of  men,  would  bemas- 
tera  oi  all  occupations  and  conditions,  at 
least  in  their  principles,  our  natural  pride 
leads  us  a  step  further,  and  we  say,  that 
NATIONS  also,  should  be  complete  and  per- 
fect, and  should  take  care  to  have  all  the 
occupations  well  and  ably  exercised  by 
their  own  citizens.  A  nation  should  scom 
to  become  a  mere  herd  of  shepherds,  or 
tribe  of  artisans ;  it  should  not  narrow  its 
ability  to  the  exercise  of  any  one  art,  trade 
or  business,  but  should  fill  out  the  circle 
of  industry  and  make  itself  the  complete 
and  perfect  representative  of  humanity. 
Its  ambition  should  be  broad  and  liberal. 
It  should  desire  that  all  its  energies  attain 
a  full  development. 

In  all  civilized  nations,  the  occupation 
of  a  learned  man,  or  teacher,  has  been 
held  superior  in  importance  and  reputation 
to  all  others.  For,  of  this  order  of  occu- 
pations, the  lowest  grade  is  more  reputa- 
ble than  the  lowest  of  any  other,  as  the 
dame  schoolmistress  is  a  person  of  more 
trust  tl\an  the  ordinary  domestic,  or  than 
any  other  in  the  inferior  occupations  of 
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life.  So,  also,  the  complete  sayan,  such 
for  example  as  we  haye  in  modern  times 
in  the  person  of  a  Humboldt,  or  a  Cuyier, 
id^of  the  first  repute ;  not  excelled  in  liis 
occnpation — wmcfa  is  that  recommended 
by  Ijord  Bacon  as  the  best  a  wise  man 
can  ^ogaffe  in — hy  any,  howeyer  eminent, 
of  the  other  orders.  The  contempt  that 
falls  upon  such  teachers  as  remain  in  the 
▼n^gar  rouUne  of  schooling  and  flogging, 
is  itself  a  proof  of  the  superior  import- 
ance of  the  teacher's  office ;  the  mass  of 
men  regard  it  with  a^  mysterious  respect, 
and  despise,  the  tutor  by  comparison  with 
his  business. 

We  run  little  risk-  of  contradiction  in 
saying,  that  this  caste  of  .occupations  are 
by  far  the  most  important  and  yaluable 
that  can  employ  .a  reasonable  bein^ ;  and 
that  a  citizen  who  feels  a  proper  pnde  and 
enthusiasm  for  hb  nation,  will  protect  and 
favor,  in  eyery  way,  the  office  of  the  teach- 
er and  the  man  of  science. 

The  most  import^t  office,  in  the  king- 
doms and  republics  of  the  Old  World  is 
that  of  minister  of  public  instruction,  and. 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  good  goy- 
emment  and  progress  is  the  system  of 
schools.  Our  State  goyemments  are  in- 
complete, while  they  remain  ^  without  a 
beaureau  of  education;  the  conunissiQn  to 
be  chosen  out  of  the  best  men  of  the  State, 
and  commanded  by  the  people  to  obserye 
such  care  in  erecting  &  system  of  educa- 
tion for  their  children,  as  if  the  fate  of 
the  Republic  depended  chiefly  upon  their 
wisdom  and  integrity, 

Hie  ereatite,  comervative^  and  beneficent 
energy  of  a  popubir  State,  discovers  itself 
innothinff  more  than  in  the  education  of 
youth.  JDy  schods  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try are  bound  together  and  nationalized. 
As  a  part  of  our  polity  for  the  fusing  to- 
gether and  organizing  of-  the  incongenial 
elements  of  our  society,  schools  are  evi- 
dently the  most  efifectnal.  But  creation  is 
not  the  sole  function  of  a  beneficent  pow- 
er ;  proiectUm  and  canaervation  to  all  in* 
terests,  to  life  and  liberty,  to  health,  and 
to  free  opinipn,  to  industry  and  genius,  is 
equally  a  fundamental  duty  of  govern- 
ment; more  especially  in  a  government 
like  ours,  conducted  under  the  eye  and 
influence  of  the  peopte  themselves,  and 
subject  to  their  approval  or  condemnation. 
"  A  political  society  is  a  moral  person/* 


with  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  freedom 
and  wisdom.  Self-preservation  is  its  first 
law,  and  to  sustain  and  protect  it$elf  a 
first  necessity.  The  whole  system  of  a 
free  goveniment  is  founded  on  the.  neces- 
sity of  protection  tind  self  sustentation.  It 
is  therefore  the  obvious  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  to  favor  the  education  of 
^outh,  but^to  protect  them  from  corrupt- 
ing ipfiuencess  for  if  it  is-  necessary  that 
they  be  well  educated,  and  copverted  into 
good  citizens,  it  is  also  necessary  to  protect 
them  against  evil  education,  and  against 
^Tuch  influences  as  will  make  them  bad  or 
discontented  citizens.  The  purpose  of 
education  being  t(f  render  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  if  we  may.sospeaJcfiree  and. com- 
plete within  itself,  producing  all  knowl- 
edge and.  inventions  \vithin  itseff,  and  re- 
lymg  upon  itself  for  direction  and  guide- 
ance  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  of  the 
works  of  human  and  inspired  intelligence. 
A  people  to  whom  the  occupations  of  the 
scholar  and  of  the  savan  are  a  mystery 
and  a  wonder,  or  which  does  hot  produce 
within  itself  both  schokrs  and  men  of 
science,  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose 
as  asses  are.  Such  a  half-educated  peo^ 
pie  endued  with,  a  natural,  unfed  desire  of 
knowledge,  may  be  so  inveigled  and  rob- 
bed of  their  common  sense,  by  ingenious 
foreigners,  that  they  will  surrender  up  theur 
very  purses  and  business  to  foreigners,  un- 
der the  persuasion  of  a  mere  theory. 

The  people  being  in  the  strictest  sense, 
a  moral  person — seeing  that  from  them 
emanates  the  constitution  of  the  State — •' 
which  is  a  formal  expression  of  universal 
justice,  as  they  understand  it,  and  which 
is  one  in  essence  with  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  law  of  conscience,  have  rightfuHy 
invested  their  government  with  a  two-fold 
power,  namely  t^at  of  protection,  and 
that  of  beneficent  aid  and  creation.  They 
provide  in  their  laws,  not  only  for  conser- 
vation of  the  existing  order  of  things, 
against  which  it  is  treasonable  to  conspire, 
but  for  the  good  of  future  venerations,  by 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  con- 
struction of  harbors,  roads,  and  public 
works.  Setting  aside  aU  controversy  about 
the  powers  of  the  general  government,  in 
re^rd  to  works  of  internal  improvement, 
neither  the  right  or  duty  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments to  provide  such  works,  or  that 
of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  to  erect  bnild- 
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ings,  and  tqftke  roads  for  public  purposes, 
has  ever  been  contested.  Goyernment 
is  really  invested  with  a  prospectiTe  and 
creative  as  well  as  a  protective  and  con-: 
servative  power. 

Could  it  be  showA,  for  e^pample,  that 
in  time  of  war  certain  persons  maintained 
an  encouraging  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  or  that  in  time  of  peace  certain 
persons  were  engaged  in  exciting  l^voH, 
the  protective  ana  conservative  power  may 
be  employed  to  stop  them.  Or  could  it, 
be  shown  that  the  mhabitants  of  a  State 
were  about  ^  establish  a  hierarchy^  and* 
abolish  the  republican*  forms,  the  conser- 
vative power  of,  the  higher  government 
may  forbid  them.  In  all  its  functions  the 
State  represents  the  moral^peison,  exc/ticf- 
ing  all  that  is  individual  or  partial,  when 
it  looks  toward  the  citizen,  and  admiiiing 
aU  that  i$  individual  and  partial  \Dhen  it 
looks  towards  other  nations. 

The  first  exercise  of  the  beneficent 
powers  of  government,  which  we  consid- 
ered, was  in  the  establishment  of  schools, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  and  continuing 
the  Eepublic,  by  the  effects  of  education. 
The  second  looks  toward  religious  mat- 
ters, and  ioward  literature  and  the 
arts. 

In  these  ttro  particulars,  namely,  \A 
maintaitiing  the  right  of  opinion,  against 
persecution  for  conscience  sake,  and  the. 
liberty  of  person'  agfdnst  unjust  wars,  and 
private  or  public  violence?,  under  what- 
ever name  or  a.uthority,  our  own  govern- 
ments, are  distinguished  from  all  othe^ : — 
and  because  the  grounds  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  con- 
science, our  State  as  a  moral  person,  ex- 
tends the  same  rights  to  other  nations, 
acknowledged  free,  that  it  does  to  its  own 
citizens  acknowledged  free.  In  these 
instances  the  protective  and  conservative 
powers  appear  in  their  perfection.  The 
occupations  of  the  priest,  the  clergyman, 
the  minister,  the  missionary,  Uiose  of  crit- 
ics, authors,  and  editors,-^in  a  word,  of  all 
who  engage  in  works  that  rest  fok*  t)ieir 
talue  upon  the  public  taste,  belief  and 
sentiment,  are  protected  with  a  sacred 
care.    In  these  occupatipus  meu  are  ab- 


solutely free.    Looking  inward  upOh  itsdf 
the  nation  observes  a  cold  and  rigid  im- 
partiality toward  those  of  "    -•♦»••««  wfao 
engage  in  occupations  of 
of  other  nations'  it  indi 
jealousy.     It  desires  tl 
teachers,  its  artists,  authc 
should  be  its  own  citi£< 
opinion  should  be  create* 
its  public   buildings,  its 
statues,  its  literature  she 
growth,  an  offspring  o€  : 
genius^.    This  is  its  benefi 
as  far  as  ffoveniment  mt 
its  protection,  that  dealn 
The  occupations  of  taste  t 
ing  necessarily  on  prejudi 
duously  guarded  and  pi 
State  not  sunk  in  ignoran 
Passing  by. for  the  m 
sideratiOn  of  that  protiecti^ 
influence  which  the  State 
use  over  the  occupations 
the  field,  the  workshop, 
the  store ;  an  influence  sc 
governments  receive  one  ^^xx  tu^ir  puwer 
and  character  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
exerted ;  let  us  look  at  its  operation  in  af- 
fairs of  military  aud  police.    And  here  the 
verv  first  feature  of  a  free  government,  that 
strikes  us,  is  that  it  employs  the  arms,  the 
cotfrage,  eiHd  the  skill  of  its  own  citizens 
m  its  owti  defense.    Those  who  do  not 
understand  the  moral  nature  of  a  govern- 
ment, or  who  affect  a  philosophical  ac- 
curacy of  opinipn,  will  perhaps  assure  ns 
that  we  ought  to  defend  our  country  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  if  Hessian  me^ 
cenaries  can  be  had  for  less  wages  than 
free  citisens,  we  should  employ  fhem  in 
preference.  But  here  the  protective,  which 
IS  one  with  the  patriotioaf  sentiment,  sates 
us  the  labor  and  evil  chances  of  an  anfi* 
free  trade  argument ;  we  are  not  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  an  argument  *,  historj 
and  the  national  prejudice  has  set  us  right 
upon  that  point ;  and  the  time  must  come 
when  the  protection  of  native  labor  and 
industry,  from  patriotic  motives,  will  seem 
as  essential  to  a  patriotic  policy  as  the  em- 
ployment of  the  arms  and  courage  of  cot 
own  cRizens. . 
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nes^  of  the  pnblishen  of 

d  widelj-read  paper^  "The 

)m>  and  the  Annl,"  which 

ich,  toward  •diffusing  'ri^ht 

just  opikioni  on  subjects 

my  dormg  the  past  year, 

vored  with  proof-sheets  in 

tide  entitled,  *'  Hear  both 

p^  of  Henry  C.  Carey, 

r  own  contributors^  and 

tied  '*  Past,  Present,  and 

destined  to  become  the 

nservative  and  patriotic 

\  readers  will  remember 

t'lblished  in  our  number 
,  on  the  policy  of  Eng- 
'.s,  from  the  same  power- 
>wing  bears  more  direct- 
ijr  upon  otir  own  affiurs.  We  give  the 
matter  of  the  article  by  abstract  or  by 
qaotation. 

The  occasion  of  the  essay  was  an  ex- 
amination of  the  question,  whether  the 
fanner  and  planter  are  to  be  protected  or 
not,  in  their  efforts  to  draw  the  loom  and 
the  anril  nearer  to  themselves ;  or  whether, 
tt  the  Union  newspaper,  and  the  so-called ' 
free-trade  legislators  contend,  they  should 
Mt  be  protected,  but  for  the  sake  of  '*  an 
augmented  trade,"  should  go  without  pro- 
tection. . 

The  geneml  effort  of  the  free^trade 
theorist  has  beisn  to  prove  that  low  tariffs 
eaose  a  greater  consumption  of  foreign 
goods,  by  afifbrdioff  an  outlet  for  the  pto- 
dnets  of  farms  ana  plantations,  to  be  ez- 
ehai^ed  for  foreign  manufactured  articles. 

They  argue  strenuously  for  freedom  of 
trade  m  the  abstract,  as  a  thins  so  excel- 
lent in  itself,  that  everything  dse  s)ioul4 
be  sacrificed  to  it.  Just  as  some  enthusiasts 
vgne  for  die  abolition  of  all  laws,  because 
all  laws  work  some  bjury  to  ftmocent  k- 
diridoals. 

Mr.  Carey,  in  his  large  work,  as  well  as 
m  his  periodical  essays,  adopts  a  line  of 
argoment  quite  different  from  any  timt  we 
have  seen  m  any  other  writers. 

The  prinmple  of  eeonoml^  which  he  hjs 


down  is,  that  of  the  agriculturalists,  that 
as  for  the  increase  of  .the  riches  of  a  farm, 
the  products  of  the  soil  should  be  consumed 
upon  the  soil,  so  also  the  products  of 
mines,  and  plantations,  should  be  worked 
up  add. consumed  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  place  of  their  production. 

We  venture  to  say,  that  any  man  of 
business,  or  any  person  who  has  a  praO' 
tide  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  pro-, 
duction  will  accjuiese  in  the  principle  at 
first  hearing  of  it. 

The  arguments  of  the  anti-protectionists, 
on  the. contrary,  are  derived  from  certain 
abstract  propositions,  such  as  the  injustice 
of  taxing  otie  class  of  the  community  for 
the  benelt  of  another ;  which  are  indeed 
true  in  the  abstract,  but  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question  ;  the  protectionists  holding 
the  sanie  opinions  about  justice  and  injus- 
tice that  other  men  do,  but  insisting  that 
the  nation  must  defend  itself  against  the 
efforts  of  foreigners  to  draw  away  its 
business  and  suppress  its  industry. 

To  this  the  reply  is,  true  it  is,  the^ 
farmer  is  made  to  pay  a  little  more,  for  the 
time,  by  a  tariff;  fof  foreign  luxuries ;  but, 
at  the  same  time  he  is  enabled  to  produce 
more,  ^nd  his  products  command  a  better 
•price. 

'  And  hete  begins  the  argument  of  the 
article  which,  we  are  now  reviewing. 

The  writer  for  the  Union  newspaper, 
June,  1&49,  advanced  that  the  free-trade 
principles  of  the  Revenue  Bill  of  1846  are 
fully  vindicated,  by  the  fact,  •<  that  the 
export  of  breadstuffs  still  continues,  and 
that  the  demand  for  cotton  is  sustained  at 
an  advanced  price,  and  in  the  face  of  larg^ 
supplies.'^  "While  the  market*  for  out 
agricultural  productions  abroad  has  been 
extended  without  producing  commerciai 
embarrassment,  by  the  reception  of  foreign 
goods,  on  liberal  terms,  in  payment,  tne 
mat  consuming  mterests  of  the  country 
have  been  enabled  to  become  better  olift- 
tomera  to  the  manufacturers." 

We  cannot  but  pause  here  and  invito 
the  readers  attention  to  ihto  language  of 
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the  Union  above  given.  It  is  assorted 
that  the  great  consuming  interests,  that  is 
to  say,  the  iskin  and  stomach  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country>  are 
enabled  to  buy  more  from  our  Northern 
manufacturers,  in  consequence  of  a  tariff 
which  has  let  in  foreign  competitors  on 
liberal  terms. .  It  appear?,  too,  that  our 
free  trade  gentlemen  have  the  interests  of 
the  Northern  manufacturers  greatly  at 
heart ;  a  disposition  to  be  acknowledged 
in  them,  with  every  eourtesy>    - 

But  to  return.  The  correspondent 
adds,  that  the  revenue  under  these  low 
duties,  has  increased  some  $6,000,000; 
that  an  ^'unfiavorable:  balance  of  trade," 
has  been  "  prevented  by  an  increased  ex** 
port,"  that  is  to  say,- we  have  paid  in  cot- 
ton and  breadstuffs,  instead  of  cash;. hd 
then  adds  that  the  ■.  generally  firm  and 
cotnfortable  state  of  things  has  enabled 
"  our  manufacturers  to  enlai^e  their  es- 
tablishments, and  to  extend,  their  opera- 
tions;" more  cotton  having  been  pur- 
chased by  them  in  proportion  under  the 
present,  than  under  the  last  tariff.  In- 
crease under  the  tariff  of  '42,  154,747 
bales  in  four  years;  under  the  present 
tariff,  130,000  in  three  years. 

This  estimate,  '  he  continues,  omits 
75,000  for  the  last,  and  100,000  for  the 
present  year,  consumed  by  Southern  man- 
ufacturers. He  then  adds,  that  when 
manufactures  are  high,  the  consumption 
is  limited,  and  the  owners  of  capital  and 
machinery^  (the  larger  operators)  reap 
the  benefit,  and  vied  vers&.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  Union  is  •  evidently  the 
same  who  prepares  free  trade  commercial 
articles  for  the  Depiocratic  Review^,  in 
answering  the  Union,  thereforejthe  Demo- 
cratic Renew  is  also  answered. 

He  furnishes  a  table  of  cotton  ^tistics, 
showing  the  regular  increase  of  consump- 
tion, the  largest  b^ing  in  1848,  103,805 
bales;  iand  the  smulkst  increase  20,0Q€i 
bales  in  ten  months,  ending  June  '49., 
which  shows  a  frightful  falling  off,  by  no 
means  noticed  by  the  Union. 

Let  us  use  the  statistics  given.  From 
'42  to  '46  tnclusive,  there  was  a  regular 
mcrease ;  that  of  '46  bemg  42,262.  From 
'46  to  '47  inclusive,  a  regular  falling,  off, 
that  of  '47  bemg  only  6,000 1  Then  fol- 
lows a  sudden  and  enormous  increase  in 
'48,  of  108,806,  and  a  great  falling  off 
again  this  present  year. 


Agdn,  he  says  that  the  exports  of  cot- 
ton goods  from  New  England  were  fifty 
millions  yards,  re-exjJorts  of  foreign,  ten 
millions.  Southern  and  Western  consump- 
tion of  Eastern  manufactured  goods, 
636,200,000  yardsi  Again,  7  millions  of 
foreign  cotton  goods  were  introduced  for 
home  consumption,  and  the  estimated  120 
millions  of  Southern  and  Western  manu- 
factures, had  to  contjsnd  against  these,  and 
against  the  entire  Eastern  production. 

The  article  closes  by  stating  that  the 
selling  of  large  quantities  t>f  goods  at  low 
prices  is  advantageous  to  the'  operatives, 
and.  that  small  quantities  at  high  prices 
favor  the  capitalists ;  an  assertion  to  which 
we  can  only  give  a  flat  denial,  it  being  a 
notorious  feet  that  low  prices  entail  the 
necessity  of  low  wages,  large  capitals,  and 
immense  ^les,  all  of  which  conditions  are 
those  of  the  English  manufactories,  and 
work  a  hopeless  and  disastrous  state  of 
things  for  th6  operatives.  High*  prices 
and  modei^te  sales  enable  small  capitalists 
to  Engage ;  and  vice  versa. 

The  satoe  correspondent  of  'the  Union 
and  writer  for  the  Democratic,  states  that 
the  demand  for  cotton  is  ''  maintained  at 
an  advanced  price,  and  in  the  face  of  lai^e 
supplies."  To  this  Mr.  Care^  replies, 
th(it  the  destructive  frosts  and  iresbets  of 
the  present  year  have  diminished  the  pro- 
spective crop,  perhaps  one  third,  and  the 
price  has  consequently  risen  a  Uitle, 
That  the  planter  ^as  hardly  received  five 
cents  the  pound,  average,  the  past  season; 
and  that  consequently  a  great  rise  is  de- 
manded to  cover  his  losses  from  the  past 
sales,  which  have  not  covered  the  costs  of 
production.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
reduction  of  freights,  almost  two  thirds, 
within  a  few  months,  fi  reduction  facilita- 
ting exportation,  and  of  course  sending 
more  cotton  abroad,  and  raising  the  price. 
A  barrel  of  flour  can  ndw  be  carried  to 
Liverpool  for  2b  cents,  and  the  price  is 
still  falling. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  re> 
mamder  of  this  article  to  a  summary  of 
Mr.. Carey's  ar^umenU 

The  policy  of  free  trade  has  driven  the 
South  into  .excessive  production  of  cotton, 
which  has  made  prices  unremunerative. 

The  planters  are  seeking  to  substitute 
sugar  in  its  place,  and  the  sugar  planters 
need  protection  more  t)ian  the  mannfac- 
]  turm. 
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The  same  policy  has  shut  up  furnaces 
and  mills  in  all  parts  of  New  Eii^land,  and 
driven  capital  into  the  building  of  ships ; 
and  now  low  freights,  and  low  prices  gener- 
ally make  all  equ^ly  unprofitable. 

The  total  eammgs  of  shippinfir,  notwith- 
standing  the  great  increase,  ana  the  Cali- 
fornia accident,  are  less  than' for  many 
years  past. 

The  cotto^  crop  of  tlie  South  is  only  a 
Utile  larger  than  m  1840,  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  of  Southern  population ; 
the  money  product  of  the  entire  crop  isfar^ 
less  than  in  that  year. 

Had  the  South  adopted  the  true  eco- 
nomical policy  of  bringing  the  plough,  the 
loom  apd  the  anvil  side  by  side,  of  caus- 
ing the  producU  of  the  toU  to  he  wrought 
«p  and  coMumed  upon  the  soil,  the  home 
consumption  would  have  been  doublie  of 
what  it  is,  and  the  vast  increase  of  popular 
tion  would  have  had  an  equal  increase  of 
wealth. 

If  200,000  more  bales  of  cotton  are  now 
consumed  at  hom^,  and  with  a  small  pro- 
spective orop,  the  price  of  cotton  ou^ht, 
under  a  just  protection,  to  have  -  nsen 
enormously  {  but  the  rise  is  at  present 
very  trifling,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
conspired  to  produce  a  rise. 

Of  sixteen  rolling  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  railroad  iron,  only  four  are  now 
basy,  and  these  to  complete  orders  given 
before  the  tariff  of  1846  came  into  opera- 
tion. A  great  many  furnaces  and  factories 
in  the  North  are  stopped. 

Among  the  smaller  manufacturers  a 
great  depression  exists,  in  consequence  of 
ioabllity  among  i;he  mass  of  population  to 
consume  the  usual  amount;  low  wages, 
low  interests,  low  prices,  capital  and  labor 
alike  unemployed,  is  the  present  condition 
of  things. 

Our  exports  to  a  large  extent  ar^  stocks  ! 
evidences  of  debt,  to  the.  amount  of  nine 
mDlions  or  more ! 

Cloth  and  iron  we  are  importing  in  large 
quantities  ;  the  food  and  products  of  other 
agricultural  <;otmtries,  wrought  up  on 
other  soils,  and  paid  for  in  evidences  of 
debt ! 

The  people  idle,  and  foreign  paupers 
and  laborers  working  for  us. 

Farmers  and  workmen  out  of  employ- 
ment, go  to  the  West,  to  raise  more  food ; 
and  capital  goes  into  railroads  to  bring  it 


to  us,  and  still  further  depress  our  far- 
med. 

The  free  trade  principles  of  the  compro- 
mise bill  "vindicated  by  the  crash  of 
1841-2,  again  being  "vindicated"  by  a 
similar  state  of  things  coming  fast  upon  us. 

• 

"The  great  difficulty  with  most  of  these 

Krofessional  political  economists  is,  that  they 
ave  no  practical  knowledge.  They  have 
studied  so  many  politico-economical  books,  that 
they  have  by  slow  degrees  arrived  at  the  point 
at  which  all  men  of  nal  '*  common  sense"  b&r 
ffin,  i.  e.  that  all  trade  onght  to  be  free.  The 
htter  see,  however,  that  the  great  and  import- 
ant trade  is  between  man  and  his  neighbor 
man,  and  that  the  small  trade  is  that  between 
far  distant  men.  They  see  that  everywhere 
men  desire  to  have  blacksmiths  and  shoe- 
makers, cotton  and  woolen-cloth  makers,  and 
iron  makers,  in  their  neighborhood,  and  that 
the  more  nearly  they  can  be  brought  to  them 
the  greater  is  the  facility, of  obtaining  shoes  for 
horses  and  men,  and  cloth  ai^d  iron.^  They^see 
this  desire  developing  itself  on  all  occasions  in 
a  constant  effort  to  brinff  the  loom  and  the 
anvil  to  the  side' of  the  pbugh;  and  they  see 
almost  perpetual  ruin  following  the  effort,  be- 
cause of  changes  of  policy  abroad,  that  could 
not  have  been  anticipaieo*  still  less  guarded 
against  Seeing  all  tnis,  they  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  exist  disturbing 
causes  preventing  the  possibility  of .  the  esta^ 
lishment  of  universal  freedom,  but  that  it  may 
be  obtained  through  the  means  of  effectual  pro- 
tection to  the  great  and  really  important  trade 
between  men  tuid  their  neighbor  men ;  an^  they 
are  confirmed  in  that  belief  by  the  fact  that 
those  manufact^urere  which  have  most  required 
protection  are  now  those  which  least  require 
it  They  see  that  in  the  desire  for  freeing  the 
country  from  ^e  colonial  system  ^  which  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  manufactures,  may 
be  found  the  pnost  important  of  the  causes  of 
our  Revolution,  and  that  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  most- eminent  men — our  Wash- 
ingtons  and  Jeffersons,  and  Jacksons — ^have 
seen  and  felt  the  necessity  for  '  bringing  the 
manufacturer  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of 
the  agriculturist.'  *  In  place  of  feeding  the 
paupers  of  Europe,'  said  President  Jackson, 
'let  lis  feed  our  own,'  —  yet  he  was  fully 
aware  that  under  natural  circumstances  free- 
dom of  tradq  among  all  men,  the  near  and  the 
distant^  would  be  the  most  profitable  of  all. 
He,  however,  had  practical  knowledge,  of 
which  these  men  are  totallv  destitute.  They 
are  political  economists  to  the  point  of  repeat- 
ing, parrot-like,  the  words  <  free-trade,'  but  be- 
yond that  their  knowledge  does'  not  extend."— 
Plough,  Loom  and  Anvill 

'*  Among  the  blunders  of  this  class  of  men 
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is  that  which  results  from  the  omisston  of  all 
attention  to  that  most  important  element  in 
every  politico  economical  calcnlation,  called 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  his  new 
tariff,  the  late  Secretary  set  himself  to  calcu- 
lating its  effbcts,  whereas  every  man  of  any 
practical  knowledge  knows  well  that  consider- 
able time  must  elapse  before  the  effects  of  any 
inch  measure  begin  to  be  ^It.  Prosperity 
dpes  not  come  6r  go  with  the  passage  of  a  law, 
but  with  its  practical  ope>ation.  The  passage 
of  the  tariff  of  t842  did  not  remedy  the  diffi« 
culties  under  which  the  country  labored,  but 
it  enabled  men  to  construct  mills  and  famaoes, 
by  aid  .of  which  a  state  of  prosperity  was  re- 
stored. The  man  who  is  driven  from  the 
mines  to  seek  the  West,  continues  for  a  year 
to  be  a  consumer  of.  food  and  a  customer 
(though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  he  before  had 
been)  to  the  farmer,  but  in  the  second  year  he 
ceases  to  be  a  customer  and  begins  to  be  a  ri- 
val. The  hundred  thousand  people  that  have 
been  driven  to  the  West,  this  year  will  not  be 
felt  as  producers  until  next  year,  and  then — 
and  scarcely  till  then~At  will  be  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Union  will  feel  the  evil  effects  of 
the  abolition  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  All  these 
things  are  obvious  to  men  of  plain  common 
sense,  but  they  have  studied  few  politico-eco- 
nomical books,  and  they  have  tto  theories  to 
maintain  in  opposition  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  nation  for  a  hundred  years  past.  They 
feel  under  no  obligation  to  teach  their  neigh- 
bors that  they  have  been  talking  ftrose  ull  theii* 
lives,  nor  to  lispyree  trade  without  understand- 
ing it,  as  do  so  mufiy  of  the  great  men  of  our ' 
day. 

"  The  existing  tariff— the  great  measure  that 
was  to  emancipate  labor  and  capital  from  the 
grinding  oppression  of  1842 — the  measure  that 
was  to  raise  wages,  and  that  has  so  far.  de- 
pressed them  that  laborers  find  increased  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  food,  fuel,  or  clothing— 
the  measure  that  was  to  raise  tbd  value  of 
capital,  and  that  has  so  far  depressed  it  that 
men  gladly  purchase  stocks  yielding  little  more 
than  five  per  cent,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  employing  capital  to  advantage ;  that  great 
measure,  we  say,  went  into  operation  nomi- 
nally in  December,  1846.    Practically,  it  was 


almost  altogether  inoperative.  The  great  niil- 
.road  speculation  of  Europe  had  produced  a 
vast  demand  for  laborers  and  for  iron,  and 
both  were  high  in  price.  "Well-paid  labbrers 
consumed  largely  of  food  and  cloth,  while  the 
potato-rot  produced  a  vast  demand  for  food  for 
Ireland,  and  thus  all  thin^  were  unnaturally 
high,  and  as  the  new  tariff  was  altogether  an 
ad  vdUirum  one,  it  followed  that  duties  were 
high,  and  sufficiently  protective.  The  railroad 
speculation  broke  down,  and  ih^  demand  for 
labor  ceiisedj  and  therewith  there  was  a  ces- 
sation of  the  demand  for  cloth  and  iron,  and 
the  milkers  of  cloth  and  iron  were  forced  to 
work  at  diminished  wages,  and  the  prices  of 
cloth  and  iron  fell^  and  then  for  the  mat  time, 
at  the  close  of  about  a  y^r  and  a  half  from  the 
first  of  December,  1846,  did  the  tariff  of  1846 
come  into  practical  operation."  —  Plough^ 
Lqom,  and  Anvil,  • 

So  far  our  author,  without  inquiry  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  statistics  ^vea  hy 
the.  oorrespondeut  of  the  Union.  We  re- 
serve for  a  succeeding  number  a  farther 
examini^tioa  of  the  article^  and  a  fuller  de- 
velopment of  our  author's  argument  to 
show  that  the  cotton  planters  have  been 
ffreatly  injured,  and  by  no  means  bene- 
fitted by  the  actions  of  low  UtrifiEs. 

The  greatest  physical  prosperity  pf  this 
Country  "will  hate  been  attained,  when  the 
entire  wants  of  its  people  are  supplied  by 
their  own  industry.  When  in  eyery  State  or 
separate  legion  of  the  Union,  there  shall 
be  manufactiu'es  established  suitable  to 
that  region;  and  fully  equal  to  the  supply 
of  its  wants ;  and  when  the  joint  surplus 
product^  of  all  shall  be  poured  through 
the  grreat  channels  of  commerce,  the  pro- 
jected Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  ports  of 
the  Atlantic,  toward  every  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Such'  a  condition  of 
things  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the 
pursuit  of  that  system  of  policy  which 
was  established  by  thQ  Republican  party. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

At  tbe  head  of  tide-water  on  Ga- 
vin Ran,  a  considerable  creek  which 
fire  miles  lower  enters  one  of  the  finest 
of  our  southern  rivers,  stands  Ander- 
port. Besides  its  age,  manj  considera- 
tions make,  it  deserving  of  note.  Its  found- 
ers, less  restricted  in  means ,  than  most 
of  the  early  colonists,  erected  its  buildings 
ia  a  manner  so  lavish  of  material,  and  so 
sabstantial  and  massive,  that  a  modem 
builder  would  call  them  proof  against  the 
wear  of  .time.  The  town,  however,  has 
had  to  resist  a  destroyer  n^hich  its  first 
settlers  did  not  anticipate,  nor  could  have 
guarded  against — thatravager,  at  once  in- 
sidious and  ruthless — neglect. 

Tall  brick  houses  frown  grimly  upon 
ffrass-grown  streets,  which  were  laid  out 
for  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  an  enter* 
prising  and  populous  mart.     The  traveller, 
who  in  a  score  of  miles  has  not  passed 
half  that  number  of  habitations,  rubs  his 
eyes  to  find   himself  suddenly   in   what 
seems  the  heart  of  a  city.     Yet,  wearied 
as   he   is   with    the   wilderness    through 
which  his  journey  has  led  him,  his  mind 
meets  little  relief  in  the  unlooked-for  ter- 
mination.    Indeed,   nothing  in   the   sur- 
rounding prospect,  cheerless  though  it  be 
— not  the  hills  covered  with  hen-grass, 
that    ashen    garb    of  sterility ;    nor  -  the 
scrubby  clusters  of  old  field  pines,  creep- 
ing upon  the  dispirited  husbandman ;  nor 
the  wide,  unenclosed  forests,  plundered  of 
their  younger  growth  and  retaining  only 
the  huge  patriarchs,  which  may  defy  the 
axe,  but  are  sinking  helpless  beneath  the*^ 
reiterated  strokes,  of  the  elements;    nor 
eren  that  sluggish,  dismal  stream,  spread 
over   a  reedy  marsh,  and  bordered  by 
moors  of  broom-sed^  and  dense  thickets 
of  alder  and  bramUes — ^not  all  together 
can  give  the  beholders  such  an  intense 
feeling  of  desolation,  as  that  gloomy  as- 
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semblage  of  almost  forsaken  dwellings. 
Abundant  signs  of  poverty  are  visible,  but 
they  are  not  found  m  the  usual  abodes  of 
.rural  wretchedness,  tottering,  low-browed 
hovels.  All  is  brick^^brick.  Man  seems 
he^e  tfi  have  put  forth  his  strength  at  the 
start,  and  done  his  best ;  but  at  the  same 
hstant  that  we  perceive  this,  we  perceive 
afso  that  his  labor  has  been  vanity. 

One  has  no  occasion  to  go  to  Tadmor, 
nor  to  Baalbek,  to  experience  the  painful 
pleasure  of  watching  how  desperately  the 
poor  relics  of  human  toil  and  skill  may 
struggle  for  existence  with  an  engulfing 
desert.  If  Anderport  ^present  the  scene 
less  grandly  than  the  ruined'  cities  of  the 
East,  it  has  one  element  of  impressiveness 
which  they  lack.  This  dingy  little  town, 
with  its  air  of  antiquity,  its  dilapidated 
roofs  and  crumbling  walls,  is  not  found 
in  the  Old  World,  where  sights  of  decay 
are  to  be  expected,  but  in  flourishing  vi- 
gorous, lusty  America.  There  is  some- 
thing striking,  too,  in  its  diminutive  size. 
We  cannot  come  upon  it  without  being  re- 
minded of  one  of  those  pitiable  dwarfs 
who  carry  the  heavy  weather-beaten  ,fea- 
tures  of  full-grown  manhood  upon  the 
small  and  feeble  limbs  of  a  child. 

The  decline  of  Anderport  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  At  the  time  of  its  settle- 
ment, and  for  some  years  afterward,  Gavin 
Run  was  navigable  to  vessels  of  several 
hundred  tons  burden.  Now,  it  hardly  af- 
fords unobstructed  passage  at  low  tide  for 
the  fisherman's  skiff.  Concurrent  causes 
might  be  enumerated,  such. as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  population,  and  the  existence 
of  more  fortunate  rivals ;  but  I  am  not 
writing  a  history. '  The  intelligence  of 
those  who  gave  it  its  name,  ia  vmdicated 
by  the  statement  that  it  was  once  a  port ;, 
and  its  present  condition  b  sufficiently  de- 
scribed, when  the  fact  is  added  that  it  is 
a  port  no  longer. 

Most  of  the  houses,  as  has  been  men- 
16 
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tioned,  line  the  streets,  and  are  constmcted 
in  the  style  usual  in  cities.  There  are 
some,  however,  on  the  heights  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  which  have  much  more 
architectural  character.  These  formed  in 
fact  the  mansions  of  the  original  owners 
of  the  83ttlemeni.  One  of  them,  which 
attracts  attention  by  its  white;  rough-cast 
front,  was  built  by  Wriothesly  Ander, 
from  whom  the  town  received  its  name. 
To  him  succeeded  Reginald  his  son,  a 
profligate  scamp,  who,  tradition  tells  us, 
had  the  credit  of  brealcing.  the  heart  of  an 
amiable  wife.  Then  came  Edward^  and 
next  to.  Edward,  who  died  without  issue, 
his  brother  Charles  James,  of  neither  of 
whom  is  anything  memorable  related. 
Anthon]^  followed,  whose  wife  died  a  year 
after;  their  marriage,  leaving  an  infant '.son 
Reginald. 

Anthony  Ander,  a  man  oC  morose,  me- 
lancholy temperament,  took  little  interest 
in  the  growth  and  education  of  his  heir. 
The  child  grew  to  boyhood  with  no  soci- 
ety but  that  of  servants,  and  of  old  musty 
volumes  found  in  the  neglected  apartment 
which  had  sometimes  been  used  as  a  li- 
brary. In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  sent 
by  his  father,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
some  prejudice  agamstthe  English  uni- 
versities, to  one  of  the  European  continen- 
tal colljBges.  Anthony  himself  was  short- 
ly after  taken  sick  in  London,  and  died 
there.  The  estate  went  into  the  hands  of 
executors,  and  Reginald  who  had  no  ties  of 
blood  nor  friendship  to  draw  him  to  An- 
derport, passed  five  full  years  at  the  college 
without  making  a  single  visit  to  America. 
It  was  just  a  week  after  the  attainment  of 
his  majority  that  he  set  out  for  the  home 
from  which  he  had  so  long  been  estranged. 

The  people  at  Anderport,  who  had  look- 
ed forward  to  his  arrival  as  an  epoch, 
found  little  to  prepossess  them  in  his  first 
appearance.  He  was  below  the  ordinary 
stature,  ungraceful  in  person,  and  remark- 
able for  the  homeliness  of  his  features. 
Thin  locks  of  carroty  hair  dangled  over 
his  low  forehead  and  completed  the  ugli- 
ness of  an  exterior  which  was  not  relieved 
by  the  slightest  attention  to  neatness  of 
attire.  Nor  were  (here  any  obvious  indi- 
cations of  intellect  to  redeem  so  much  that 
was  repulsive ;  indeed,  his  eye  had  a  va- 
cant, hasy  look,  which  many  characterized 
at  once  as  stolid  and  dolUsh. 


A  single  oompanion  attended  him ;  an 
elderlv  man,  quite  bald  but  for  the  scanty 
gray  locks  which  hung  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  yet  with  a  full  bright  eye,  and  a 
brow  unmarked  by  a  wrinkle.  Altogether, 
Mr*  Simon  Rennoe,  of  a  figure  compact 
and  rotund,  but  not  corpulent^  a  composed 
demeanor,  great  suavity  of  address,  and  a 
countenance  ever  wearing  a  benignant 
smile,  was  one  of  tho^e  persons  who  ex- 
cite, in  all  with  whom  they  associate,  equal 
respect  and  confidence.  He  saw  in  his 
young  friend  much  m6re  than  was  visible 
to  outers.  Under  a  cold  and  sluggish 
temperament,  he  knew  there  lurked  quali- 
ties which  rendered  their  possessor  capa- 
ble of  the  highest  things.  The  direction, 
however,  which  th6se  energetic  elements 
would  |ake  was  yet  uncertain.  Conse- 
quently, Mr.  Rennoe,  who  was  a  philoso- 
pher in  his  way,  regarded  R^^ald  not 
only  with  affection,  but  with  a  deep  interest. 
This  friendshi]^  was  not,  perhaps,  unac- 
companied by  a  ^degree  of  jealousy,  for 
Rennoe  was  certainly  anxious  to  prevent  the 
youth  from  forming  any  new  attachment 
In  this  respect,  he  was  for  several  weeks 
completely  gratified.  The  society  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  polished, 
frank,  and  companionable  as  they  were, 
had  little  attraction  for  the  student ;  and 
with  his  reserve  and  bashfulness,  he  found 
still  less  to  please  him  in  the  ladies  whom 
he  met.  The  occasional  sarcasms  of  Ren- 
noe on  the  frivolous,  trifle-loving  sex,  were 
evidently  listened  to  without  displeasure. 
Sometimes  Reginald  expressed  his  own 
thoughts.  '*  1  cannot  conceive,"  he  ob- 
served one  evening,  on  their  return  from 
a  visit,  "  how  it  is  that  man,  who  is  fitted 
to  entertain  such  lofty  aspirations,  can 
bring  himself  to  feel  attachment  for  a  crea- 
ture whpm  nature  has  made  incapable  of 
thinking." 

"It  IS  easily  accounted  for,"  returned 
tlennoe ;  "  such  men  as  we  saw  yonder 
are  well  fitted  to  be  governed  by  such  in- 
fluence." 

**  True !"  ejaculated  Reginald. 

**^Whilst  those,"  Rennoe  continued, 
"who  possess  great  faculties — ^who  are 
made  to  be  the  master-spirits  of  the  earth 
— ^who  seek  power,  not  merely  for  its  re- 
sults, but,  like  the  strong  inan  using  his 
strength;  from  delight  in  the  eflTort" — 

The  student,  without  waiting  for  the 
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conclusion  of  Ibe  sentence,  murmured,  half 
unconsciously,  **  Thej  must  not  let  their 
minds  become  any  body  else's  property — 
the  man  who^knows  how  to  avoid  obeying 
may  soon  learn  the  way  to  i^ile." 

The  sentiment  uttered  was  not  exactly 
that  which  Rennoe  desired  to  provoke, 
yet  he  did  not  choose  to^pen  a  discussion. 

Some  days  after,  Reginald  .went  alone 
to  return  the  call  of  Mr.  Chesley,  a  planter, 
whose  mansion  was  some  six  or  seven 
mUes  dbtant.  He  was  ushered  by  the 
servant  into  a  parlor,  the  only  occu- 
pant of  which,  at  the  moment,  was  a 
young  lady  whom  he  had  never  before 
seen — ^Matuda  Chesley,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  planter.  She  received  him  with 
great  ease  and.  politeness ;  and  as  he 
found  her  reading  when  he  entered,  his 
heart  at  once  softened  more  than  it  had 
ever  before  done  in  the  presence  of  woman. 
Availing  himself  of  a  pause  in  the  dialogue, 
he  glanced  at  the  open  volume.  It  was 
poetry — ^the  Seasons — and  he  no  longer 
made  any  exception  from  his  sweepmg 
contempt  of  the  daughters  of  Eve. 

"  Do  you  like  Thomson  V  Matilda  in- 
quired, noticing  the  direction  of  his  eyes. 

"Ifo ;  he's  a  pompeus,  seoond-hana  af- 
fair, with  much  more  sound  than  sense." 

The  lady's  countenance  was  expressive 
of  some  surprise,  but  at  th^  instant  the 
door  opened.  The  new  comer,  also  a  vis- 
itor, was  Laurence  Seymour,  a  fine  look- 
ing young  man,  who  was  met  with  a  very 
cormal  greeting.  Miss  Chesley  of.  course 
introduced  him  to  Reginald  Ander.  As 
the  three  were  taking  their  seats,  a  smile 
played  on  Seymour's  lips,  and  he  darted 
a  glance  of  peculiar  meaning  at  the  young 
Dftdy.  Reginald  took  note  of  both  smile 
and  glance.  Immediately  all  the  torpid 
energies  of  his  soul. were  aroused.  That 
almost  imperceptible  expression  of  disdaij^^, 
which  sprang,  mvoluntarily  to  the  hand- 
some face  of  Seymour,  and  which  vanished 
the  moment  after,  had  durable  consequen- 
ces. 

Reginald,  satisfied  with  making  a  brief 
Tisit,  soon  returned  home;  Sieymour  re- 
mained, and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
persuaded  Matilda  that  it  was  a  delight- 
ful day  for  a  horseback  ride.  The  sad- 
dled steeds  were  quickly  brought  to  the 
door,  and  they  galloped  gaily  down  the 
noble  avenue  in  n-ont,  then  turning  to  the 


right  dashed  with  unslackened  speed  along 
the  road>  and  afterwards  through  by-way 
and  over  moor,  till  at  last  they  drew  rein 
on  a  lofty  eminenee  which  jutted  into  the 
vale,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  its 
whole'  extent,  both  downward  and  up. 
In.  the  .one  direction  the  eye  swept  over 
Anderport  and  followed  the  Gavin,  until  it 
was  lost  from  sight  in  the  lake-like  river. 
Towards  the  southwest  the  view  was 
more  cohtracted,  but  the  very  objects  that 
limited  it  had  their  own  peculiar  beautf-^ 
rocky  hillsides,  curtamed  with  vines  and 
shrubbery,  and,  4lireot]y  in  front,  a  bold 
precipice  down  which  the  little  stream  was 
joypusly  bounding.  They  ffazed  lorigand 
silently  at  the  lovely  lancbcape.  When 
they  turned  away,  the  soft  mfluence  of  the 
scene  accompanied  them,  ^d  no  disposi- 
tion was  felt  b7  either  to  resume  the  wild 
haste  which  bad  brought  them  thither. 
Their  panting  horses  walked  slowly  down, 
not  unwilling  after  such  a  race  to  snuff  at 
leisure  the  balmy  air  of  the  evening.  Sey- 
mour talked  of  his  native  England ;  he 
described  a  vale  not  less  beautiful  than  that 
of  the  Gavin ;  he  told  how  the  hill  whi^h 
they  had  just  left,  reniinded  him  of  the 
site  of  his  father's  stately  castle ;  then  he 
pamted  tlva  park,  with  its'  oaks  that  gave 
shade  when  the  Tudors  reigned ;  and  lastly, 
hesighed  as  he  referred  to  the  feelings  with 
which  he,  ,a  younger  brother  out  (m  a  nu- 
merous household,  had  left  those  dearly 
cherished  scenes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
forests  of  the  Western  World. 

Matilda  listened  with  rapt  attention — 
why  should  she  not-?  Encouraged  by  the 
expression  of  interest  which  beuned  from 
her  beautiftd  countenance,  he  went  on  to 
say^th'at  notwithstanding  all  which  the  At- 
lantic divided  him  from,  he  yet  felt  that 
there  was  room  in  his  heart  for  the  hope  of 
a  happiness  exceeding  any  that  all  broad 
England  could  furnish.  He^  looked  full 
towards  her  as  he  spoke,  but  her  eyes  were 
npw  bent  downwud,  and  he  could  not 
catch  theit  expression.  .  It  was  clear,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  much  absorbed  in  what 
he  was  saying,  for  her  horse  happening  to 
stumble,  the  rem  was  held  so  carelessly 
that  it  fell  from  her  grasp,  and  was  drawn 
quite  out  of  reach.  He  seized  it  prompt- 
ly and  restored  it  to  the  fair  horse-woman, 
but  her  hand  trembled  as  it  touched  his. 

Agrieat  deal  more  was  uttered  on  the 
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way  home — ^that  is,  by  the  cavalier.  Ma- 
tilda spoke  little — ^yet  there  seemed  vto  be 
something  satisfactory  even  in  her  silence, 
for  Seymour,  when  he  assisted  her  to  alight 
at  the  door  of  the  mansion,  would  n6t 
have  exchanged  the  gratification  which 
that  ride  had  given  him,  for  the  inheritance 
of  an  earldom. 

Soilie  days  afterward  there  was  a  pleas- 
ant gathering  at  the  fine  seat  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall. Seymour  was  Matilda  Chesley's 
escort.  Ander  saw  them  enter.  He  de- 
tected the  tender  feelinff' which  lurked  in 
each  glance  •  that  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  he  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  nature  itself  pointed  Out  the  fitness  of 
their  union.  The  most  ardent  lover  stand- 
ing in  his  place  and  beholding  that  sight, 
would  have  felt  hope  die  within  him. 
Reginald  was  no  lov^r,  yet  he  had  deter* 
mined  that  Matilda  Chesley  should  be- 
come Matilda  Ander,  and  he  had  not'  the 
slightest  distrust  of  his  ability  to  bring 
about  that  result. 

Animation  and  gayety  ruled  the  hour, 
To  the  surprise  of  the  party,  who  had  on 
other  'Occasions  witnessed  his  shrinking 
bashfulness,  no  one  was  mofe  full  of  viva- 
city than  the  uffly  scholar.  The  gentle- 
men caught  themselves  listening  to  him 
when  they  should  have  been  attending  to 
their  fair  companions ;  and  the  ladies  found 
it  possible  to  be/  entertained  by  ona  who 
uttered  not  a  single  compliment.  A  con- 
sideration which  aided  in  this  sudden 
change  of  opinion  must  not  be'  overlooked. 
This  red-haired  youth  was  no  vulgar  per- 
son, but  came  of  the  ancient  lineage  of 
the  Anders,  and  his  vast  estates  equalled 
the  united  fortunes  of  any  two  beside  of 
the  wealthiest  planters  in  the  country.  • 

Leaving  the  house,  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  company  strolled  over  the 
grounds.  Reginald,  as  well  as  Seymour, 
attaehed  himself  to  the  group  of  which 
Matilda  was  the  centre.  They  chose  a 
path  leading  to  a  rude  bridge  which  was 
thrown  across  the  Gavin.  The  stream 
here,  rapid  aqd  interrupted  by  rocks,  fiow- . 
ed  at  a  considerable  depth  below  them. 
On  their  way  thither,  the  subject  of  dis- 
course happened  to  be  the  romantic  hom- 
age paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  the.  age  of  chiv- 
alry. The  ladies  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  times  were  sadly  changed  since  then ; 
^whilst  their   squires  earnestly  protested 


that  no  knight  who  ever  wore  mail  could 
exceed  them  in  zeal  and  self-devotion. 

"  Let  us, test  it/'  cried  Matilda,  spring- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  bridge.  "  See  ! — 
here  waves  my  scarf — ^when  I  toss  it  into 
the  Run,  who  is  ready  to  leap  for  its  recov- 
ery?" 

"  I  am  r  said  Laurence  Seymottr,  eager- 
ly. 

/'  Ah,  but  you  are  jiot  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Not  in  earnest  ?    Try  me  1" 

"What!"  said  Matilda 5  "would  you 
really  have  us  think  that  yon  would  risk 
your  life  for  a  scarf." 

"As  sure  as  I  have  power  to  move,  I 
would  hazard  it  to  obey  you,'^ 

Matilda  looked  at  him  as  he  stood  there 
with  his  eye  flashing,  and  his  noUe  form 
dilated,  and  thought  she  could  not  imagine 
a  worthier  representative  of  the  hero  of 
romance.  Perhaps  she  was  &  little  em- 
barrassed by  the  consciousness  that  she 
had  allowed  her  admiration  to  be  too  evi- 
dent, for  she  hastened  to  speak. 

"  And  what  do  you  tiiink  of  it,  Mr. 
And«r  ?  would  you  be  disposed  to  make 
the  dangerous  leap  ?" 
-  "Nor'  said  Reginald. 

"  So  ungallant !  exclaimed  Emily  Mar^ 
shall,  a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen.  "  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  of  yott,  Mr.  Ander." 

"  Hear  me,  hpwever,"  said  Reginald. 
"  What  could  I  expect  to  gaia  by  jumping 
in  yonder  ?<'  . 

"Oain  ?-^w'hy  the  love  of  a  fair  lady, 
to  be  sure ;  what  could  knight  wish  for 
more  ?" 

"  That  would  be  a  reward,  indeed,"  re- 
plied Reginald,  and  as  he  spoke  he  turned 
from  Emily  to  Matilda — "  a  most  ample 
reward — ^the  highest  I  could  look  for  on 
earth ;  but  then  I  ought  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  it.  Now  the  love  of  Miss 
Cbesley  herself,  I  suppose,  would  be  of 
little  service  to  a  dead  man." 

"Ah,  'tis  plain  you  are  not  m  love,"  re- 
torted Emily  Marshall,  mischievously.  "  A 
lover  never  reasons." 

"  Is  it  so  ?  Then  I  must  admit  that  you 
ladies  have  a  singular  taste,  if  you  give 
your  hearts  only  to  brutes." 

The  laugh  was  now  on  the  side  of  Regi- 
nald, but  Emily  was  not  disposed  to  yield 
the  field  so  soon. 

"  Where's  the  harm  in  that?"  ahe  aaid ; 
let  the  woman  think  for  both." 
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"That  may  da  in  some  cases,  but  I 
have  heard  that  it  is  not  every  woman 
whose  quantum  of  the  rational  faculty  is 
large  enough  to  be  detected,  much  less  to 
bear  division."^ 

"  You  are  bitter,  Mr.  Ander,"  said  Ma- 
tilda. 

•'  No,"  he  replied,  "truthful  and  loyal. 
It  is  because  I  see  that  alK  ladies  are  not 
angels,  that  I  can  so  faithfully  serve  you-^ 
and  Miss  Emily."  •  7 

The  bridge  was  now  crossed^  and  they 
pursued  their  walk  up  the  Run.  After 
proceeding  half  a  mile  or  something  more, 
the  two  ladies  found  a  sh^dy  spot  at  which 
to  sit  and  rest,  while  the  party  of  gentle- 
men went  about  in  search  of  wild  flowers. 
Time  passed  and  all  had  returned  except 
Refi;inald,  who  was  discovered  plucking 
vanoos  plants  along  the  water's  edge  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipitous  bank. 

**  I  wonder  how  he  got  down  there/* 
cried  one,  peering  over  the  brink. 

*'0h,"  said  another,  "he  must  have 
found  a*  path  by  the  branch  yonder."  - 

"  Here,  Mr.  Ander,"  said  Matilda,  wav- 
ing her  scarf  towards  him,  "  we  are  going 
to  return^"  He  looked  up  an  instant, 
bowed,  and  renewed .  his  task. 

As  Matilda,  who  had  been  leaning  upon 
a  small  tree,  drew  back,  her  foot  slipped 
sligbtly  upon  the  mossy  turf,  and  obeying 
the  instinctive  impulse  to  grasp  a  limb 
with  her  other  hand,  the  scarf  escaped  her, 
and  falling,  was  caught  midway  the  de- 
scent by  a  shrub  which  extended  itself 
from  a  chink'  in  the  perpendicular  cliff."  ^ 

"It  is  gone  now,"  she  said,  smiling, 
"  beyond  the  power  of  knight;-errantry  to 
rescue.  But  is  not  that  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
yonder  ?  Let  us  cross  to  the  other  side 
upon  it." 

The  object  she  referred,  to  lay  twenty 
feet  lugher  up  the  stream.  It  was  found 
to  be  a  large  pine,  the  victim  of  some 
violent  gale,  and  which  had  for  years  span- 
ned the  narrow  pass  separating  one  hill 
from  the  other.  The  water  was  tumbling 
full  seventy  £eet  below,  and  the  sight  of 
so  narrow  a  bridge  might  well  give  tre- 
pidation to  any  one  not  gifted  with  steadi- 
ness of  fae^d.  Indeed,  Emily  grew  a  little 
pale,  while  the  features  of  more  than  one 
of  the  gentlemen  assumed  a  sudden  gravity. 
But  Matilda  was  in  her  element.  "  Come," 
she  said,  "  I'U  show  you  the  way," 


"No,  no,"  interposed  Seymour,  "let 
me  go  first." 

"The. ladies  first,  is  the  rule,  sir,"  re- 
turned his  iinistress,  springing  upon  the 
end  of  the  }og. 

"  Hold-^hold !"  cried  Reginald  from  the 
spot  where  he  was  standing,  beneath  the 
suspended  scarf. 

"  Never  mmd,  we'll  wait  for  you,  sir,  on 
the  other  side,"  and  Matilda  made  another 
step.   ,^ 

'  Reginald  at  this  seemed  much  agitated, 
and  bis  eye  lighting  on  a  slender  grape- 
vine which  by  dint  of  clinging  to  the  feeble 
shrubs,  vwhich  here  and  there  grew  out  of 
the  cliff,  had  managed  to  reach  the  very 
top,  he  at  once  began  to  ascend  by  it. 

The  attention  of  the  party  at  the  pine- 
lo^  was  of  course  drawn  to  the  adventur- 
ous climber.  On  his  ^ay  he  was  seen  to 
reach  forth  and  seize  Matilda's  scarf.  As 
he  neared  the  summit  a  jutting  thicket 
concealed  him  from  view,  but  it  was  only 
for  an  instant. — ^The  topmost  shrub  had 
parted  it  hx)ld,  and  man  and  vine  fell,  one 
undistinguishable  mass,  to  the  bottom. 

There  was  a  cry  of  horror  from  the^spec- 
tators,  and  all  instantly  sought  the  circuit- 
ous path  which  led  below.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  spot,  which  was  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  they  found 
Reginald  sitting  up  and  quietly  extricating 
himself  from  the  vin^  which  had  entangled 
him  in  a  knot  as  curious  as  that  of  Ulysses. 
He  was  fortunately  uninjured.  The  thick 
foliage  of  the  vinQ  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  his  safety,  and  the  small  bushes 
which  had  successively  yielded  to  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  descent  must  have  done 
much  to  diminish  its  violence. 

Av&ilmg  himself  of  the  knife,  promptly 
put  at  his  service  by  one  of  the  bystanders, 
Reginald  was  soon  able  to  stand  upright, 
relieved  of  his  shackles.  His  first  action 
was  to  deliver  the  scarf  to  its  fair  owner. 
Then  he  beg'ffed  her  acceptance  of  the 
fruit  of  his  exploration — ^the  sadly  crushed, 
yet  still  beautiful  nosegay  of  wild-flowers. 
The  litUe  group  at  Siis  instant  received 
a  sudden  increase.  Half  a  dozen  others 
of  the  strolling  company  at  Mr.  Marshall's, 
led  by  whim  or  accident  up  the  northern 
side  of  the  Run,  had  observed/ Reginald's 
misadventure,  and    hurrying    down    the 

i'  bank  had  -.crossed  the  stream  at  a  spot 
where  some  flat  stones  made  a  convenient 
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fording  place.  Among  these  wa»  Mr. 
Rennoe,  who,  while  the  rest  pushed  for- 
wards, uttering  half  a  dozen  inquiries  at  a 
breath,  kept  himself' for  some  moments  in , 
the  background,  and  narrowly  watched 
the  demeanor  of  Miss  Chesley  anid  Regi- 
nald. .  What  that  penetrating  Observer 
witnessed  by  no  means  pleased  ikun,  but 
he  suffered  no  sign  of  dissatisfaction  to 
disturb'^  the  serenity  of  his  countenance. 
Stepping  up,  and  mingling  easily  with  the 
party,  he  made  just  such  observations  a^ 
came  most  decorously  from  a  well-bred, 
elderly  man>  of  benevolent  temper  and 
grave  habits. 

Reginald,  on  his  part,  after'  a  lively 
response  to  the  sympathetic  expressions 
of  bis  Mentor,  renewed  the  gay  converse 
with  the  ladies  as  if  altogether  uni^dful 
of  his  presence. 

Setting  their'  faces  homeward  in  ani- 
mated mood,  they  all  forded  the. Run 
upon  the  stones,  climbed  the  steep,  thoufirh 
not  precipitous  hilT'  on  the  nortnem  8|de, 
and  then  paused  to  recover  breath  near 
the  smaller  extremity  of  the  old  pine  log. 
Matilda  and  Reginald  happened  to  be 
some  paces  in  advance  of  their  companions. 

"  Come,"  cried  the  sprightly  Miss  Mar- 
shall, "let  us  share  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Ander's  disquisitions ;"  and  when  Regi- 
nald turned  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  she 
said  to  him  laiighingly,  "  I  thiflk,  sir,  we 
shall  see  a  lover  in  you  after  all ;  at  any 
rate  you  are  fast  lessening  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  too  much  wisdom.'' 

*'  How  so,  if  I  jnay  presume  to  ask, 
Miss  Emilv  V* 

"  Oh  1  don't  you  remember  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  you  assured  us  this 
morning  that  a  silW  scarf  was  not  a 
fit  thing  to  peril  one's  neck  for?  that 
cliff  yonder  tells  that  your  opinion  has 
changed."  ' 

"  I  think  not,"  rejoiiied  Reginald.  **  I 
ascended  the  grape-vine  for  an  object,  and 
though  I  tumbled  to  the  bottom,  that 
object  was  gained,  and  I  after  all  stand 
here  safe  and  souAd." 

"Yet  you  risked  your  life,  did  you 
not  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  the  object  was  one 
which  the  possessor  of  a  dozen  lives  might 
be  willing  to  vienture  thetfi  all  for." 

"  Excellent !  charming  1"  exclaimed  the 
vivacious  littler  lady.  "  The  scarf  this  mom- 


ing  was  not  worth  one  life,  now  it  is  worth 
a  dozen ;  let  us  hail  the  progress  of  un- 
reason:" 

**  But  I  did  not  climb  after  the  scarf." 

«*  No  ?— what  then  ?" 

"  I  should  have  p^d  Miss  Matilda  a  poor 
compliment,  I  think,  to  have  jeoparded  a 
thing  even  of  so  little  worth  as  my  life  .for 
a  bit  of  silk,  which  will  be  valueless  next 
summer,  when  she  throws  it  aside  for 
another." 

"What  did  you  seek  then,  sir  ?" 

"  The  preservation  of  her  own  life." 

*'Eer  life? — ^you  speak  riddles,  Mr. 
Ander."    .  * 

After  remaining  silent  for  a  moinent  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  eager  faces 
which  were  turned  towards  him  from  all 
sides,  Reginald  replied :  "  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  about  to  mcur  almost  certain 
death  by  crossing  on  that  pine." 

Matilda  now  spoke  quickly,  "Do  you 
think  so  meanly  of  my  rural  accomplish- 
ments, Mr.  Ander?  I  must  show  you 
how  ^isily  and  safely  I  can  traverse  that 
fine  broad  bridge*"    • 

As  she  advanced .  to  execute  her  pur- 
pose, Reginald  interposed  himself,  saying 
earnestly :  "  Hear  me,  -and  you  will  not. 
As  it  is^ut  a  short  distance  between  the 
two  houses,  I  came  to  Mr.  Marshall's  from 
hom^  this  morning  on  foot ;  I  crossed  this 
decayed  log,  and  it  so  trembled  and 
cracked  beneath  me  that  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  could  not  again  be  passed  without 
great  risk." 

The  stillness  that  succeeded  this  declara- 
tion was  interrupted  by  Emily's  ringing 
laugh. 

"  Ah !"  she  said,  V I  feat  me,  sir,  you 
are  deluding  us.  This  story  sounds  much 
like  an  afterthought— a  ruse  to  divert  our 
minds  from  the  mad  knight-errantry  of 
your  recovery  of  the  scarf. 

"  It  18  so^  doubtless,"  observed  Matilda ; 
"but  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Ander  that  you  have 
so  soon  become  ashamed  of  the  heroism 
which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  us  all. 
Tet  we  must  convince  you  that  we  are 
not  cravens  to  be  frightened  so  easily." 

Thus  saying,  she  made  a  light  bound 
that  broiuzht  her  upon  the  trunk  only  a 
few  feet  &om  the  edge  of  the  declivity. 
Regmald  at  once  leaped  upon  the  log  so 
as  to  face  her. 

"  Indeed  you  must  not  go,  Wsa  Ma- 
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tOda ;  or,  if  you  are  determined  to  persist,  I 
go  first  to  prove  whether  it  be  safe  or  not." 

Matilda  was  moved  hj  his  earnestness, 
and  several  others  of  the  party^-Laurence 
Seymour  among  them — advanced  to  urge 
that  both  should  withdraw,  froxQ  the  log. 

Reginald  then  said,  ''This  is  a  matter, 
however,  very  easily  tested ;  Miss  Emily 
will  you  venture  your  dog  in  the  trial  ?"  . 

The  young  lady,  assenting,  he  whistled  io 
the  fine  Newfoundlander,  and  extending  a 
short  stick,  and  calling  hiip,  by  &ame,  said, 
•'  Here,  Wodin,  fetch  it  I" 

The  animal  made  an  uncouth  gambol, 
and  kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the 
fragment  of  wood.  Regmald  cast  it  from 
his  hand  so  that  it  landed  on  the  opposite 
hUl ;  Wodin  at  the  same  instant  .gave  a 
great  spring  to  the  very  middle  pf  the 
pine.  The  huge  trunk  shook  with  the 
concussion,  and  there  was  a  dull  crackmg 
around.  The  dog  whined,  and  crept 
crouchingly  to  the  other  side.  No  sooner 
had  he  reached  it  than  the  old  Ipg  fairly 
parted  asunder,  and  both  ends  fell  with  a 
thundering  noise  into  the  bed  of  the  Run. 

The  mirthful  band  were  seized  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  awe,  as  they  watched  the 
descent  of  the  ponderous  logs,  and  saw 
how  they  were  dashed  into  a  dozen  frag- 
ments upon  the  rocks  below.  Meanwhile 
Wodin's  whine  gave  place  to  a  vehement 
bark  as  he  stood  on  the  very,  verge,  and 
gazed  alternately  into  the  stream  and 
across  the  chasm  at^the  company  from 
which  he  was  so  suddenly  divided.  Then, 
as  if  a  thouffht  had  struck  him^  he  seized 
in  his  mouth  the  stick  for  which  he  was 
sent,  and  bounded  away  to  the  fording 
place.  After '  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or 
two,  during  which  the  silence  remained 
unbroken,  the  noble  fellow  arrived,  and 
after  leaping  joyously  around  his  mistress, 
walked  up  to  Reginald,  and  with  an  inde- 
scribable air  of  self-complacent  dignity 
redelivered  into  his  hand  the  bit  of  wood. 

*'  That's  a  fine  dog !"  said  Reginald,  pat- 
ting his  head.  ''I  am  glad  you  have 
returned  safe." 

**  And  so  am  I,"  said  Emily  Marshall, 
eagerly ;  "  but  how  infinitely  are  we  in- 
debted to  you,  Mr.  Ander,  for  tho  preser- 
vatipo  of  a  life  far  more  precious !" 

As  for  Matilda  she  smd  nothing,  but 
her  moistened  eye  was  more  eloquently 
ezpresfliT^  of   gratitude   than  the  most 


impassioned  words  could  be.  Unable  for 
the  moment  to  utter  an  articulate  sound, 
and  yet  conscious  that^  some  expression  of 
thanks  was  called  for  from  her,  she  felt 
ashamed  and  embarrassed. 
-  It  may  be  that  Reginald  desired  to 
relieve  her,  for,  addressing  himself  to  Miss 
Marshall,  he  remarked :  '*  I  informed  your 
father  this  morning  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  this  log,  and  he  promised  to  give  direc- 
tions for  its  immediate  removal.  Probably 
some  servant  has  been  remiss  in  executing 
the  charge." 

The  conversation  now  became  general, 
though  a  thought  less  animated  than  at 
the  outset  of  the  walk.  ' 

Simon.  Rennoe  hung  in  the  rear,  his 
mind  occupied  with  uneasy  reflections. 
Before  him  was  the  same  hbmely,  carroty- 
haired  youth,  whom  he  accompanied  from 
Europe,  but  how  unlike  i>ow  to  what  he 
then  seemed !  Awkward,  shy,  unpolished, 
and  slovenly,  the  youth  was  in  one  day 
transformed  into  a  hero,  the  envy  of 
stately,  men,  the  admiration  of  beautiful 
women.  Did  the  change  favor  the  execu- 
tion of  Mr.  Rennoe's  purposes  ?  Hardly ! 
yet  something  much  worse  threatened. 
Reginald  had  evidently  attached  himself 
to  the  loyely  Miss  Chesley,  and  was  making 
every  effort  to  win  her  affections.  But 
Simon  Rennoe  never  looked  at  an  obstacle 
except  t(0  strengthen  his  resolution  to 
overcome  it.  "  Reginald  Ander,"  was  his 
mental  soliloquy,  "  you  shall  still  be  mine !" 

During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon, 
which  was  spent  pleasantly,  ,but  more 
quietly,  in  the  house,  Rennoe  seized  ev^ry 
opportunity  to  study .  the  character  of 
Matilda  Chesley.  Sometimes  he  con- 
versed with  her  alone ;  sometimes  he 
i'oined  in  the  talk  with  others  ;  sometimes 
le  was  a  mere  unnoticed  listener.  The 
choice  of  his  future  plan  of  operations 
depended  upon  the  result  of  his  scrutiny, 
and  a  mistake  here  might  be  irreparable. 
She  appeared  lively,  high-spirited,  fear- 
less— ^was  this  the  result  only  of  tem- 
perament, or  did  it  proceed  from  a  deep- 
seated,  energetic  enthusiasm  ?  If  the  latter 
were  the  case,  how  unspeakably  dangerous 
for  one  like  Reginald  to  be  associated  with 
her.  The  few  hours  devoted  to  the  ex- 
amination enabled  that  consummate  judge 
of  human  nature  to  take  the  complete 
measure,  as  he  believed,  of  her  mind. 
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He  found  ber  accomplished,  amiable,  ia- 
genuous,  intelligent.  Tbere  are  few  men 
wbom  these  qualities,  added  to  rare  exter- 
nal charms,  would  not  fascinate ;  yet 
Kennoe  was  well  aware  tb^t  Reginald  was 
of  no  common  stamp,  and  he  satisfied 
himself  that  Matilda  wanted  that  vigor  of 
intellect,  that  inborn  power,  or  genius; 
which  can  hold  attractive  communion  with 
a  lofty,  comprehensive  spirit  like  the  stu* 
dent^s.  She  could  .  not  sympathize  with 
him,  nor  he  with  her.  Her  superiority 
morally  was  not  less  marked  than  his  in- 
tellectually. That .  Reginald  could  suc- 
ceed in  making  himself  loved  by  Matilda 
he  believed  quite  possible,  but  that  he 
should  be  lastingly  attached  to  her  seemed 
contrary  to  the  cqutse  of  Nature.  A 
great  heart  may  become  devoted  t9  a 

great  head,  but  a  great  head  never  fails  to 
espise  a  great  heart. 
So  argued  Rennoe,  and  his  measures 
were  taken  accordingly.  Reversing  what 
would  have  been  the  conduct  of  an  angry 
father,  he  determined  to  break  off  a  threat- 
ened match  by  apparently  furnishing  every 
facility  for  its  accomplishment  His  pupu 
should  be  indulged  with  the  society  of  the 
beautiful  girl  till  appetite  became  cloyed. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  very  little 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was  shown 
in  this  choice.  To  throw  a  youth  just 
freed  from  scholastic  seclusion  into  unre- 
stncted  intercourse  with  a  charming  wo- 
man, had  danger ;  Rennoe  was  not  blind  to 
it,  but  he  was  a  bold  as  well  as  a  wary 
player.  His  keen,  eye  perceived  that 
Reginald  had  a  competitor  in  Laurence 
Seymour,  and  ignorant  as  he  of  course 
was  of  the  incidents  of  the  first  meeting, 
he  knew  well  enough  that  nothing  could 
give  so  much  zest  and  ardor  to  the  suit 
as  the  presence  of  a  rival.  Hence  Sey- 
mour must  be  removed  from  the  scene. 
A  fertile  mind  had  little  difilculty.in  devis- 
ing the  means.  A  company  wa^  forming 
in  a  different  part  of  the  colony,  with  a 
view  to  carry  on  some  extensive  mining 
operations ;  (the  period  in  which  these  oc^ 
currences  took  place,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.) 
A  large  body  of  land  was  secured,  but  in 
order  to  ensure  success  certain  privileges 
were  needed  to  be  obtained  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  home.  It  was  important, 
therefore,  to  procure  mfluence  with  the  | 


Administration.  Seymour  had  litfle  capi- 
tal, but  he  had  powerful  connections. 
Rennoe  showed  him  how'easy  U  would  be 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  company  upon 
highly  advantageouis  terms.  He  suggested 
also  the  most  advisable  method  to  pursue 
in  making  his  advances,  and  of^red  to 
secure  in  his  favor  some  of-  the  leading 
men  of  the  company.  The  young  man, 
ardently,  desirous  of  wealth,  because  he 
would  thus  be  able  the  more  confidently 
to  claim  the  hand  of  Matilda,  was  dazsled 
with  the  prospect  affoi'ded  him  of  the 
speedy  realization  of  his  most  sanguine 
hopes.  He'  believed  Miss  Chesley  herself 
already  won,  and  had  little  apprehension^ 
notwithstanding  the  affair  of  the  log,  in 
regard  to  Reginald.  Not  gifted  with 
Rennoe's  clear  insight  into  charadter,  he 
did  not  know  his  rival  sufiiciently  well  to 
fear  him.  Less  than  ten  days  after  the  party 
at  Mr.  Marshall's  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 

Reginald,  little  guessing  what  instrumen- 
tality h&d  caused  the  departure  Of  the 
handsome  Englishman,  was  disponed  to 
avail  himself  of  it  to  the  utmost.  He  made 
frequent  visits  to  Mr.  Chesley^s  and  each 
visit  seemed  to  increase  not  only  his  pros- 
pect of  success,  but  his  interest  in  the 
pursuit.  The  strong  motive  which  had 
first  engaged  him,  a  compound  of  pride 
and  love  o^  majstery,  was  no  less  influential 
than  ever,  but  softer  feeUngs  had  guned 
concurrent  sway.  He  began  to  look  upon 
Matilda  Chesley  not  merely  as  the  woman 
whose  hand  Laurence  Seymour  must  not 
gain,  but  as  ft  person  attractive  for  her 
own  sake. 

Simon  Rennoe,  who  intently  watched 
the  progress  of  affairs,  became  alarmed, 
yet  was  he  tempted  in^  nothing  precipi- 
tate. Reginald  could  not  be  always  at 
Mr.  Chesley 's,  nor .  was  he  yet  so  deeply 
love-stricken  as  to  be  able  to  occupy  every 
vacant  hour  in  thinking  of  Matilda.  These 
hours,  therefore,  that  were  spent  at  home, 
made  Rennoe's  opportunity.  He  used 
them  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  youth  to 
the  most  •'Congenial  and  exciting  topics; 
and  he  put  into  his  handbooks  best  calcu- 
lated to  inflame  his  love  of  power.  The 
plan  worked  well.  Oftentimes  Regiaald 
would  go  to  his  mistress,  pondering  not  on 
her  charms,  but  oft  bold  deeds  and  mag- 
oificent  schemes.  It  was  agreeable  to 
enjoy  the  present  with  her,  but  his  mind 
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was  elated  with  dim  dreams  of  a  migbtj 
fature,  in  which  every  part  was  to  be  per- 
formed hj  rugged  self,  and  none  was 
assigned  to  a  tender  companion. 

Once  it  happened  that  a  three  days' 
nin  confined  him  within  the  mansion. 
His  sagacious  companion  threw  in  bis  way 
the  Commentaries — familiar  as  a  guide-* 
book,  yet  ever  fresh  and  delightful — of 
the  great  Roman.  The  afternoon  of  tlie 
third  day  the  sun  shone  forth,  and  I^^' 
nald  galloped  to  the  Chealeys.  He 
found  Matilda,  tired  like  himself  of  con- 
finement, about  to  mount  her  pony,  drag- 
ging off  a  reluctant  brother  from  his  business 
as  an  escort.  Reginald  relieved  the  brother. 

The  road  which  they  chose  was  that 
beautiful  one  which  Seymour  had  once 
found  so  pleasant.  But  Reginald  took 
little  note  of  the  scenery,  though  the 
Gavin,  aided  by  the  rains,  made  quite  an 
imposing  cataract  as  it  dashed  over  the 
rock,  instead,  he  expiated  upon  the 
trying  times  at  Alesia,  where  a  besieging 
army  was  itself  besieged ;  the  desperate 
extremity  betweern  the  swollen  rivers  when 
exulting  tidings  were  sent  to  Rome  that 
the  last  resource  of  matchless  versatility 
was  exhausted,  and  that  the  terror  of  the 
world  was  to  be  famished  like^an  entrapped 
wolf ;  he  spoke  of  Alexandria,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  campaign  in  northern  Africa — 
that  campaign  which  has  all  the  exciting 
mterest  oif  a  game  of  chess.  Did  Matilda 
take  pleasure  in  this  discourse  ?  Perhaps 
she  would  have  be^n  as  well  pleased  if  it 
had  been  rather  more  in  ^e  vein  of  Sey- 
mour's— still  she  enjoyed  the  ride,  and 
thought  Reginald  quite  eloquent.  But  he 
was  dissatisfied  to  find  that  she  did  not 
view  things  in  the  same  light  that  he  did. 
Having  read  Langhomes  Plutarch,  and 
Addison's  tragedy,  she  esteemed  Cato  a 
^eat  and  noble  character.  Reginald  tried 
hard  to  convince  her  of  the  error.  He 
explamed  that  he  was  an  obstinate,  blind, 
irrational  fellow,  who  never  considered 
drcumstances,  and  never  in  his  life  gained 
an  end.  Matilda  listened  patiently,  but 
still  persisted  that, she  would  rather  have 
been  Cato  than  Jutins.  Her  lover  was 
shocked  and  well-nigh  disgusted.  He' did 
not  stay  to  tea  that  evening. 

"nme  wore  away.  Ander  was  no  less 
aaiidaous  in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Chesley ; 
iNit  Rennoe  thought  he  could  detect  signs 


of  a  slackened  ardor.  These  signs  gradu- 
ally became  more  distinct.  .The  skillful 
angler,  however,  still  played  out  the  line. 
Not  pretending  to  create  circumstanees, 
he  was  cautious  even  in  the  use  of  those 
which  spontaneously  occurred.  His  talk 
with  his  pufHl  was  as  easy  and  flowing  and 
apparently  frank  as  ever,  yet  it  had  really 
undergone  a  considerable  change.  He  no 
longer  indulged  in  satirical  reflections  upon 
feminine  weakness,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  Reginald's  mind,  must  have 
prompted  him  to  bestir  his  faculties  in 
defense  of  a  sex  for  which  he  had  become 
interested.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
suitor  spoke  approvingly  of  any  of  Miss 
Chesley's  qualities,  Rennoe  gave  his  own 
prompt  assent,  not  in  an  ironical  way,  but 
with  the  manner  of  sincere  conviction.  A 
weak,  or  even  an  ordinary  lover,  would 
have  had  his  affections  more  irrevocably 
fixed  by  finding  his  admiration  of  his. 
^mistress  ingeniously  .concurred  in  by  one 
whose' judgment  was  not  lightly  moved, 
and  all  of  whose  prepossessions  were  di-^ 
rectly  contrary.  But  the  Tttiowledge  that 
others  entertained  a  certain  opinion,  never 
in  the  least  degree  biassed  Reginald  in  its 
favor.    Rennoe  was  ^ware  of  this. 

One  morning,  Reginald,  who  had  been 
reading  intently  during  some  hours,  laid 
down  his  book,  and  seemed  lost  in  medi* 
tation.  His  friend  was  writing  'at  the  desk, 
near  the  large  bay  window  of  the  apart- 
ment: Noticing  the  abstraction  of  the 
other,  and  conjecturing  the  cause,  he  cut 
short  his  task,  folded  the  letter  which  had 
engaged  him,  sealed  it,  and  turned  partly 
around  in  his  chair  awaiting  some  remark. 
He  was  not  disappointed. 

"  This  is  a  wretchedly  dull  life  I'm  lead- 
ing here." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Rennoe; 
"  more  dull  than  college  ?  aaid  yet  I  be- 
lieve you  were  contented  there  ?" 

"  At  college,"  rejoined  the  student,  *'  I 
had  something  to  look  forward  to ;  now  I 
mope  listless,  occupied  neither  in  action 
nor  in  preparation." 

"Let  this  period  then  pass  for  rest," 
said  Rennoe,  "  or  rather  that  necessary 
interval  which  enables  you  to  decide  calmly 
in  what  great  field  of  effort  you  ought  to 
use  the  vigor  which  has  been  developed 
and  trained  in  the  exercises  of  the  gym- 
nasium. 
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"  Ay !"  replied  Reginald,  his  eye  quick- 
ening, "this  is  indeed  an  important  de- 
cision to  make.  Have  I  capacity  only  for 
the  administration  of  a  plantation — the 
government  of  ten  score  negroes  V* 

'<  Judge  for  yourself/'  said  his  friend, 
quietly.  "If  you  are  ccmscious  of  no 
strength,  you  have  it  not." 

"But  I  do  feel  strength — I  will  be 
something  m<»re."  Thevouth  sat  for  some 
momenta  thoughtful  and  sile^t,  then  sud- 
denly added:  ^'What  a  man  £menes 
was?" 

*'  You  were  reading  about  him  jiist  now 
— ^were  you  not?" 

**  Yes  I  Oh,  the  happiness  of  wielding 
power  as  he  did !" 

"  Yet  the  great  Cardinal  enjoyed  none  of 
what  are  ormnarily  called  the  pleasures  of 
life — ^the  smiles  of  woman — ^fireside  sym- 
pathy— aflfectionate  Service  of  children,v 
and  the  like." 

**  What  of  all  this  ?  how  ridiculqus.  to 
conceive  a  Ximenes  in  love  I — of  that  giant 
enthralled  by  puny,  narrow-souled  woman, 
who  disdained  to  have  intercourse  with 
men  except  to  rule  them  ?" 

**  There  was  another  Spaniard,"  re- 
marked Rennoe,  "no  l^ss  great,  who, 
soon  after' the  day  of  Ximenes,  governed 
an  empire  with  which  that  of  the  united 
throne  of  Castile  and  Leon  compares  but 
as  the  rule  of  the  village  pedagogue  with  the 
dominion  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter." 

"  You  mean,"  said  Reginald,  "  the  man 
of  Guipuscoa;  but  his  part  could  never 
be  mine*  I  would  not  give  up  half  my 
wits  even  to  reign  with  what  was  lef(." 

"You are  right,"  said. Rennoe,  "it  is 
better  to  avail  one's  self  of  the  madness  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  .us.  Have  I 
not  shown  you  a  way  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  gain  power  wiUiout  appearing  un- 
worthy to  gain  it  ?" 

**  Yes,  you  have ;  but  I  know  another." 

"  Indeed  1  what  may  that  be  ?" 

"  I  would  remam  here,  and" — 

"  And  what  ?  finish  my  enlightenment. 
Tell  me  the  height  of  greatness  which  a 
dependent  colonist  is  able  to  reach." 

"  Do  not  speak  too  hastily,"  said  Regi- 
nald ;  "  the  American  colonies  are  not  de- 
pendent, though  subject.  More  unlikely 
events  have  come  to  pass  than  that  depu- 
ties from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  should 
occupy  seats  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 


Britain;  and  a  seat  thus  held  I  think 
might  open  some  prospect  to  ambition. 
Conceive  a  parliamentary  leader  whose 
declarations  should  be  backed,  not  by  a 
shire  or  county,  or  any  division  of  a  petty 
isle,  but  by  the  voice  of  a  continent;  Then, 
a  man  miffht  be  eloquent — ^then,  he  might 
be  great ! 

"  Such  things  may  happen^"  answered 
Rennoe ;  "  but  depend  upon  it^  none  now 
living  will  take  part  in  them.  Reginald, 
you  do  not  deceive  me.  I  doubt  even 
whether  you  are  deceiving  yourself.  It  is 
indeed  not  improbable  that  you  will  reject  . 
the  glorious  opportunity  I  offer  you ;  and 
we  both  know  what. the  equivalent  is  which 
you  choose  in  its  stead.  I  may  wonder  at 
yourdeciuon ;  I  may  be  assured  that  you 
will  yourself  one  day  be  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  it,  yet  I  am  resigned.  My  life  has 
been  spent  in  a  struggle  of  a  different  sort, 
and  I  will  not  at, this  late  day  enter  the 
lists  with  a  woman,  however  beautiful  and 
excellent.  If  Re^rinald  Ander  cannot  de- 
fend himself  against  such  a  temptation^ 
Simon  Rennoe  may  well  afford  to  waste  no 
pains  upon  him." 

"  You  need  not  jeer,"  replied  the  young 
man.  "  If  I  hesitate,  it  is  not  on  account 
of  the  damsel,  be  assured.  I  could  be 
content  to  go  with  you" — 

"Why  then  hesitate  at  all?"  urged 
Rennoe,  with  ardor.  "You  know,  my 
friend — ^for  I  an^  not  ashamed  to  address 
you  like  an  equal,  even  as  you  now  are, 
and  how  much  more  than  my  equal  if  you 
became  what  you  miffht! — ^you  know  that 
I  Would  not  stoop  to  flattery,  and  you  know 
too  that  I  may  claim  some  degree  of  skill 
in  measuring  the  faculties  of  those  with 
whom  I  come  in  contact;  give  heed  to  me 
then  when  I  tell  you,  Reginald  Ander,  that 
if  you  fail  to  adopt  the  course  which  I 
hope,  I  shall  not  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
your  companionship — ^I  shall  not  grieve  on 
account  of  the  great  cause,  for  that  must 
succeed  whoever  may  or  may  not  be  its 
supporter — ^but  I  shall  grieve  at  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  most  excellent  of  the  Al- 
mighty's terrestrial  orea.tions,  a  powerful 
intellect,  has  forsaken  the  noble  destiny 
for  which  it  was  designed." 

Reginald  answered  composedly :  "  I  am 
as  Well  inclined  as  you  ctai  wish ;  all  that 
is  now  necessary  is,  that  I  should  resolTe 
accordingly." 
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Rennoey  unable  with  all  his  skill  to 
penetrate  the  youth's  meaning,  merely 
said :  "  Why  not,  then,  make  the  re- 
solve ?" 

"Simply  because, a  determination  once 
formed  involves  the  consequence  of  ad- 
hering to  it,  and  ihat  is  sometimes  trouble- 
some. I  have  made  one  rash  resolve 
already  smce  I  came^here,  and  I'm  like  to 
pay  dear  enough  for  it.  I  do  not  think  ^ 
ever  can  give  up  a  purpose,  yet  I  a9i 
sorely  tempted  now.  If  I  should  give  it 
up,  vrhy  then  'tis  probable  I  may  be- 
come— ^what  you  wilL"  ' 

The  residt  of  the  conversation  was,  that 
8imon  Beniioe  felt  assured  of  having 
gained  his  point.  At  that  moment  he 
would  wilMngly  have  exposed  Reginald  to 
the  most  &scinating  woman  that  ever 
dazzled  a  cotirt  or  illumined  a  cottaee. 
As  for  MaUlda  Chesley,  he  was  satisfied 
that  she  had  made  so  slight  an  impression 
that  if  news  of  her  sudden  death  were 
brought  to  the  suitor,  he  would  not  shed 
a  tear  or  heave  a  sigh. 

The  good  man^  self-congratulations, 
howeyer,  were  rather  premature. 

Sanguine  of  the  success  of  his  sidt  as 
Laurence  Seymour  was  when  he  left 
Anderport,  some  vague  apprehensions 
failed  not  to  haunt  and  torment  him.  He 
anxiously  availed  himself,  in  iiis  newly 
chosen  home,  of  every  occasion  that 
oflfered  to  learn  how  matters  were  going 
on  in  his  absence. .  The  information  which 
rewarded  his  pains  was  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  He  heard  of  Ander's  visits, 
and  he  did  not  hear  that  they  were  dis- 
agreeable to  Matilda.  In  a  moment  when 
j^ousy  was  more  than  usually  active,  the 
suspicion  suggested  itself  that  his  banish- 
moit  to  that  distant  spot  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  deeply  laid  scheme  of  his 
rival's.  The  Mr.  Rennoe,  upon  ^hose 
hints  and  covert  persuasions  he  had  acted, 
was  a  dependent,  or  at  least  intimate 
friend  of  Ajider's,  and  was  doubtless  ready 
to  further  any  of  his  wishes.  Seymour 
reflected  the  subject  over  one  whole  night 
as  he  tossed  on  his  bed,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing set  out  for  Anderport. 

Four  days'  hard  riding  brought  him  to 
the  town.  After  a  ni^t's  sleep,  which 
fatigue  made  sound,  he  hurried  away  to 
Mr.  Chesley's.  Miss  Matilda,  the  servant 
informed  him,  was  in  the  grounds  attend- 


ing  to  her  flowers.  Dispensing  with  the 
lad's  guidance,  he  went  alone  to  seek  her. 
In  a  bower  which  was  half  grotto  and 
half  arbor — a  spot  which  nature  had  made 
romaiKtic,  and  tasle  beautiful — ^he  found 
his  mistress,  distinguishable  by  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  her  dress,  amongst  the  roses 
and  honeysuckles  that  clustered  around 
her. 

Her  name  was  pronounced  before  the 
sound  of  footsteps  gave  warning  ^  the 
approach  of  an  intruder.  Turning  quickly* 
she  discovered  that  her  ear  had  not  mis- 
taken the  voice  which  uttered  the  saluta- 
tion. Instantly,  down  dropped  the  pair  of 
scissors,  and  with  it  the  thick,  loose  glove. 
The  fair  hand  thus  exposed  was  detained 
in  Seymour's  clasp  longer  than  the  canons 
of  etiquette  sanction ;  yet  the  young  Eng- 
lishman ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged, 
when  it  IS  considered  that  there  was  little 
to  remind  him  that  he  had  committed  any 
breach  of  decorum,  either  in  the  maiden's 
downcast  eye  or  in  the  mingled  smile  and 
blush,  that  gave  her  oount^iance  a  charm- 
ing glow  like  that  of  a  summer  sundet 

It  so  happened  that  Reginald,  this  very* 
morning  recollecting  that  he  had  not  seen 
Matilda  for  several  .days,  took  himself  to 
ta^k  for  the  neglect,  and  determined  to 
repanr  his  fault  by  an  immediate  visit.  As 
he  started,  he  asked  his  friend  to  accom- 
pany him.  It  was  the  first  time  such  an 
invitation  had  been  given,  and  Rennoe  re- 
ceiving so  good  an  augury  very  gladly, 
Bit  once  accepted  it. 

The  servant  at  the  door  telling  them,  as 
he  had  told  Seymour,  that  his  young  mis- 
tress was  among  her  flowers,  Reginald 
readily  led  thei  way  to  the  bower. 

It  always  makes  an  awkward  scene,  it 
is  said,  to  break  in  upon  an  interview  of 
iovers ;  this  scene  was  peculiarly  awkward. 
Matflda  was  silent,  and  cast  an  embarrass- 
ed look  alternately  at  each  of  her  lovers, 
while 

•^^  troubled  blood  through  her  pale  cheek  vras 

seen 
To  come  and  go  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 
As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been." 

Laurence  Seymour  wavered  between 
anger  and  exultation.  Regmald  stood 
stimy,  with  flushed  brow  and  swelling 
breast    Simon  Rennoe*  exhibiting  an  aa- 
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pect  as  sedate  and  pleasant  as  can  be 
imagined,  was  at  heart  the  individual  of 
the  party  most  startled  and  vexed. 

"I  trust  you  are  all  well  down  here, 
sir,"  said  Seymour,  addressing  Reginald. 

*'  Quite ;  but  I  need  not  inquire  as  to 
the  health  of  the  mines.  One  can  easily 
conjecture  that  the  plague  must  be  there, 
from  the  brevity  of  your  stay." 

"  Oh,  no,"  retorted  the  other.  "  It  is  a 
very  denrable  locality,  and  fully -answers 
to  tiie  description  of  Mr.  Rennoe,  who  so 
earnestly  advised  my  going  thither." 

'*  Mr.  Rennoe  ?"  echoed  Reginald. 

''  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  gentleman  alluded 
to,  "  I  did  make  mention  to  Mr.  Seymour 
of  some  of  the  advantages  that  seemed 
to  attend  the  affair,  as  it  had  been  detailed 
^o  me  by  competent  judges.  I  cannot, 
however,  pirpfess  any  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  the  region  itself.  But  I  am 
highly  gratified,  Mr.  Seymour,  to  find  you 
looking  so  well  after  your  excursion." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Reginald,  ''lam 

still  more  pleased  at  the  return  itself.     I 

was  remarking  to  Mr.  Rennoe,-  no  long 

time  since,  that  we  were  becoqfiing  quite 

dull  without  you." 

"  How  extremely  fortunate  I^m  in  being 
able  to  confer  happiness  so  easily  1"  and 
Seymour  accompanied  the  observation  with 
an  ironical  smile. 

The  sneer  was  not  necedsary  to  confirm 
Reginald's  resolve ;  yet  it  was  of  service 
as  a  stimulant. 

Rennoe  and  he,  as  they  rode  home  after 
the  visit,  conversed  much  about  books  and 
various  miscellaneous  topics,  in  which 
neither  was  greatly  interested.  When 
within  half  a  i^ile  of  the  house,  Reginald 
checked  his  horse,  and  siud  abruptly : 

'^  My  dear  sir,  I  mean  to  marry  Matilda 
Chesley," 

''Well,"  returned  the  other,  "she  is 
doubtless  a  very  amiable  girl." 


"Pshaw!  what  matters  amiability?  I 
want  to  defeat  Laurence  Seymour;  that 
is  the  prize  I  am  struggling  for,  and  I 
mean  to  gain  it.  I  care  not  what  oppo- 
sition is  madcj  or  from  what  quarter  it 
springs ;  the  more  obstacles  there  are  the 
better,  for  I  shall  triumph  over  all  and 
gain  my  end." 

No  reply  was  made,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  ride  was  passed  in  silence. 

Mr.  Rennoe  had  an  intimate  friend 
across  the  ocean,  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequent  correspondence.  The 
following  is  one  of  his  epistles  : 

"  An  unexpected  disappointment  vexes 
me;  yet  it  does  not  discourage.  The 
Ander  estate  is  full  as  large  as  was  sup- 
posed, being  itself  a  prize  worth  an  earnest 
effort.  But  the  boy,  the  boy !  compared 
with  him,  a  province  seems  a  mean  pos- 
session. Ah,  such  a  mind  and  such  a  will 
are  rarely  found  together  1  I  made  a  sad 
error.  We  thought  the  scorn  with  which 
his  forbidding  exterior  must  be  greeted, 
would  drive  him  off  in  disgust.  Not  so ; 
it  is  this  which  most  excites  his  energies ; 
and  I  an\  assured  now  that  if  we  could 
clothe  him  with  the  hideousness  of  a  mon- 
ster, the  consequence  would  be  just  the 
same.  This .  strength  of  purpose,  which 
makes  him  so  valuable,  gives  my  task  its 
difficulty ;  yet  I  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. 

"Reginald  strives  to  vanquish  a  rival 
lover,  and  would  surely  do  it  had  not  I  to 
join  against  him ;  as  it  is,  he  must  suffer 
this  discomfiture  to  prepare  him  for  future 
triumphs.  Surely,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  issue.  Reginald  fights  for  the 
gratification  of  victory ;  I  fight  to  gain  my 
competitor.  He  that  has  the  noblest  meed 
in.  view  deserves  success,  and  win  Reginald 
I  will — ^body  and  soul." 


{To  be  eoMinued,) 
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There  is  no  science,  no  art  in  exbtence, 
on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and 
so  little  satisfactorily  explained,,  as  that  of 
music.  The  chief  cause  of  this  lies .  per- 
haps less  in  the  fact  that  the  respective 
authors  were  not  equal  to  the  task,  than 
that  they  wrote  on  a  subject  the  very  basis 
of  which  had  not  even  ^beeiv  properly  de- 
fined. No  where  do  we  hear  more  non- 
sense and  idle  talk, .  than  about  music. 
Most  people  think  they  feel,  or  pretend  to 
feel,  the  very  thing  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  feel,  and  reduce  their  ideas,  in 
want  of  a  clear  conception,  to  mere  similes 
and  illustrations,  wichbut  explaining  thei|: 
subject  in  the  least.  It  is  the  more  easy 
to  fall  into  such  an  error,  since  music  can- 
not be  understood  by  the  mind  alone.  It 
requires  a  heart,  and  a  soul,  and  it  is  no 
more  easy  to  explain  love  and  religion, 
without  the  lively  belief  oil  a  last  some- 
thing, indemonstrable,  than  it  is  to  bring 
the  inner  life  of  music  before  the  eyes  of 
one  devoid  of  soul. 

There  have  been  at  all  times  and  all 
ages,  men  who  entirely  misunderstood,  or 
were  ignorant  even  oi  the  true  office  of 
music.  Thus  Dr.  Burney,  to  whom  music 
is  largely  indebted  for  diligent  researches 
in  ancient  history,  says  in  his  preface  to  his 
*' History  of  Music"— 

'^  What  19  music  7  An  innocent  luxury  in* 
deed,  to  our  existence,  but  a  great  improvement 
tDd  gratification  of  the  sepse  of  bearing." 

Bat  as  if  to  prove  the  inconsistency  of 
his  own  assertion,  he  devotes  his  whole 
life  to  that  "  innocent  luxury,"  writes,  be-^ 
sides  numerous  minor  works,  his  great 
"  History  of  Music,"  and  brings  proofs  of 
the  great  estimation  in  which  music  was 
held  among  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
^lobe,  because  of  its  vast  and  beneficent 
influence. 

To  the  same  class  belong  all  those  who 


insist  that  music  is  m^ely  a  play  of  well- 
sounding  not€s,  and  the  less  there  is  in  it, 
the  more  is  its  object  achieved.  How  much 
more  elevated  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
early  Greeks  of  this  subject  I  Ftato  re- 
cognizes in  music  the  expression  of  our  in- 
ner life»  an4  ^ave  to  it  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful as  foundation,  which  as  moral  beauty, 
aAd  united  with  the  good,  comes  from  God, 
and  therefore  leads  back  to  a  unison  with 
him.  H&  elevated  the  destiny  of  music 
above  the  mere  sensual  pleasure,  and  re- 
proached those  who  merely  estin^ated  it 
on  account  of  the  sensual  enjoyment  to  be 
derived'  from  it.  But  we  shall  speak  more 
of  this  in  some  future  chapter,  and  continue 
in  our  analysis  of  music. 

Ojar  definition  of  music  must  be  such  as 
to  embrace  every  branch  of  it,  vocal  or 
instrumental,  combbed  or  separate,  old  or 
new. 

Music  then  is  simply  a  succession  of 
sounds,  regulated  by  the  laws  of  melody 
and  rhythm. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  music,  we  are 
lost  in  the  same  labyrinth  in  which  all  re- 
searches into  the  origin  of  the  world  end. 
It  has  been  said  that  music  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  innate  talent  and  inclination  of 
mankind  for  imitation  of-  sound  and  form, 
that  sounds  produced  by  the  howling  of 
the  wind,  the  rippling  of  the  brook,  the 
rolling  of  thunder,  the  cries  of  the  forest 
denizens,  and  a  hundred  other  sounds  of 
nature,  had  prompted  man  to  cultivate 
and  develope  the  talent  slumbering  in  his 
breast.  But  why  not  say  that  music  was 
created  with  man  ?  .that  a  divine  being  had 
endowed  him,  simultaneously  with  life, 
with  an  instinct  to  utter  his  joy  or  sorrow, 
despair  or  happiness,  in  sounds  which  even 
the  wild  beast  of  the  forest  to  a  certain 
degree  can  boast  of  ? 

The  chief  impulse  of  man  is,  to  convey 
his  thoughts  and  ideas,  his  inner  invisible 
world  to  others.    He  has  for  this  purpose 
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the  organ  of  speech.  This  organ  is  capa- 
ble of  carrying  oat  all  the  various  modu- 
lations of  sound  required  for  language. 
Here  then  is  the  first  rough  foundation 
for  music.  The  lowering  or  raising  of  the 
voice,  to  give  more  or  less  emphasis  to  a 
-  word,  together  with  all  those  sounds  which 
every  nation  on  the  globe  has  appropriated 
to  itself,  to  express  more  animated  feelings, 
form  the  first  elements  of  music*  These 
various  sounds  have,  but  to  be  regulated 
and  properly  defined,  and  we  have  the 
-materials  which  form  our  scale  or  gamut, 
from  which  again  our  whole  system  of 
music  has  been  derived.  It  is  evident 
from  a  good  many  proofs,  that  our  music 
has  come,  together  with  most  other  arts 
and  sciences,  from  the  East,  the  original 
seat  of  all  learning.  |n  the  heart  of  Asia 
we  find  even  now  a  kind  of  music  which 
to  a  European  ear  seems  but  a  combina- 
tion of  discordant  sounds,  but  which  to 
the  less  refined  but  more^accurate  ears  of 
the  native,  possesses  every  requisite  of  a 
good  melody.  The  same  confusion  seems 
to  exist  m  what  little  we  know  of  African 
music. 

ViUoteau,  a  traveller  in  the  East,  and  a 
musician  to  whom  the  hUtory  of  music  is 
under  a  great  many  obligations,  made  it 
his  special  object  to  collect  the  various 
songs  of  the  Orient.  On  his*  arrival  at 
Cairo  he  engaged  for  this  purpose  an 
Ambian  music-mastery  who,  following  the 
custom  of  the  Arabian  professors^  only 
Sung  the  airs,  leaving  it  to  his  pupU  to 
remember  them  as  best  he  could.  ViUo- 
teau instantly  sat  to  work  and  wrote  them 
down,  but  noticing  now  and  then  some 
slight  detonations  in  his  master's  voice,  he 
took  the  liberty  to  correct  them  in  hid 
manuscript.  After  having  finished  his 
task  he  tried  to  sin^r  the  air  which  the 
Arab  had  just  taught  him,  but  he  had 
only  sung  a  few  notes  when  he  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  Arab,  who  indignantly  told  him 
that  he,  ViUoteau,  sung  false.  Great  dis* 
cussions  took  place  on  this  matter  between 
master  and  pupil;  each  one  assured  the 
other  that  his  intonations  were  irreproach- 
able, and  that  he  could  not  hear  the  other's 
music  without  experiencmg  great  pain  in 
hi^  ears.  At  last  TiUoteau  thought  there 
might  be  some  singular  cause  for  this  dis- 
agreementy  and  knowmg  that  the  finger- 
board of  the  Eoud,  (Arabian  guitar,)  was 


divided  accordbg  to  the  Arabian  gamut, 
he  caused  such  a  one  to  be  brought,  and 
to  his  great  astonishment  he  found  in- 
tervals which  in  our  European  system  do 
not  exist  at  aU.  The  Arabs  divide  their 
octave  •  into  twenty-four  intervals,  while 
the  Europeans  have  only  twelve  for  the 
same  space,  and  no  wonder  that  the  untu- 
tored ear  of  the  Frenchman  could  not  con- 
ceive those  nice  and  acute  variations  of 
sound. 

The  music  of  the  Chinese  is  more  like 
our  own,  and  most  resembUng  to  the  old 
Scotch  melodies.  With  these  Celestials 
everything  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  heav- 
ebs,  or  in  grey  antiquity,  and  no  wonder 
that  they  ^ould  boast  of  having  had  as 
early  as.  2776  before  the  ChrisUaa  era,  a 
weU-organized  system  of  music.  They  say 
that  Hoar^'iy,  who  Uved  at  that  time,  and 
who  had  conquered  the  empire,  not  finding 
any  more  enemies  to  conquer,  applied  him- 
self to  improving  the  moral  condition  of 
his  subjects.  He  found  their  music  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition,  or  rather  he 
found  nothing  deserving  of  that  name,  and 
therefore  gave  orders  to  Lyng-lun,  a  prin- 
cipal personage  of  his  court,  to  undertake 
the  regulating  of  the  Chinese  music.  This 
worthy,  after  the  usual  number  of  pros- 
trations, went  for  this  purpose  to  Si-joung, 
a  country  in  the  northwest  of  China,  where 
music  was  known  to-have  reached  a  much 
higher  state  of  cultivation.  On  the  high 
mountains  of  that  country  grows  a  beauti- 
fu!  bamboo.  Large  knots  divide  this  bam- 
boo into  different  parts,  formmg  a  kind  of 
tube.  I^yng-lun  accidentally  took  one  of 
these  tubes,  cut  it  between  two  knots,  took 
out  the  marrow,  blew  in  it,  and  a  sound 
issued  which  was  exactly  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  when  he  spoke  unaffected  by  any 
passion.  Not  far  from  this  place  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  Hoang-tu,  which, 
bubbling  from  the  earth,  produces  a  pe- 
culiar sound,  Lyng-lun,  to  his  greatest 
astonishment,  discovered  that  this  sound 
was  in  unison  with  the  one  he  had  drawn 
from  his  tube. 

But  the  mutuje  does  not  cease  here.  A 
Foung-hoang,  a  bhrd,  like  the  Phoenix  of 
other  nations  no  longer  in  existence,  came, 
accompanied  by  his  mate,  and  perched  on 
a  neighboring  arbor.  There  the  male  pro- 
duced a  sound,  agun  in  unison  to  that  of 
the  tube  and  c^  tiie  stream ;  he  then  pro- 
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daced  a  number  of  sotnids  which  formed 
among  themselves  six  semitones ;  the  fe- 
male added  to  these  six  other  semitones, 
and  while  the  two  alternately  sang,  Lyng- 
lun  cut  twelre  tubes  of  different  size,  in 
miison  with  the  twelve  semitones  furnished 
by  the  voice  of  the  birds,  and,  delighted 
with  his  .discovery,  lie  carried  his  tubes  to 
the  emperor,  who  commanded  that  forth- 
with these  twelve  sotj^nds,  found  in  so  mar- 
vellous a  manner,  should  form  the  gamut 
of  the  Chinese  music.  And  in  reality,  the 
whole  music  of  the  Chinese  is  founded  on 
this  system,  and  with  but  very  slight  modi- 
fications it  has  remamed  thus  stationary  to 

this  day. 

It  would  seem,  if  we  except  the  Chinese, 
that  music,  in  its  migration  fronj  east  to 
west,  has  gradually  lost  the  minor  inter- 
vals, and  come  down  to  us  in  a  more  con- 
densed shape,  and  though  quarter-tones 
have  been  employed  during  the  last  cen- 
tury by  several  celebrated  singers,  this 
has  been  done  rather  to  excite  astonish- 
ment, than  to  enrich  our  present  system. 

Very  often  it  has  been  advanced  that 
even  in  the  animal  world  there  exists  a 
great  susceptibility  for  music ;  and  that  if 
proper  attention  were  directed  to  this  fact, 
good  results  might  be  derived  from  it 
We  differ  from  this,  because  it  is  our  opin- 
bn  that  the  true  susceptibility  for  music 
b  founded  on  a  power  of  combination, 
which  is  rooted  with  reason  in  one  and 
the  same  unity. 

This  is  clear  from  the  feet,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  taste  for  music  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  development  of  the  mind. 
For  this  reason  music  appears  in  the  modt 
mtimate  relation  with  poetry,  which  latter 
in  this  union,  as  song  or  ballad,  seems  to 
make  the  greatest  impression  on  the  heart. 
But  for  the  same  reason  music  finds  its 
most  appropriate  field  where  depth  of  feel- 
incr  is  predominant,  and  wheris  through 
the  power  of  imagination;  life  has  been 
elevated  to  a  higher  and  nobler  sj)here. 
As  the  mind  thus  becomes  .more  active  in 
communicating  its  thoughts,  and  the  feel- 
ings endeavor  to  indicate  their  existence 
with  that  same  acti vity. 

Language  9well$  into  song. 

Led  only  by  his  own  unpulse,  man,  in 
a]l  degrees  of  civilization,  has  introduced 
mmie  into  life,  wha:e  his  own  feelings 


were  more  than  ordinarily  excited,  or 
wh^re  it  was  his  object  to  excite  those  of 
others.  That  vocal  music  has  in  this  re- 
spect the  advantage  over  its  twin-sister, 
"  instrumental  music,*'  is  not,  to  be  won- 
d^ered  at,  when  we  consider  that  the  latter 
is  entirely  the  creation  of  fancy,  and  that 
it  requires  **the  wood"  to  act  as  con- 
ductor to  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
not  been  gifted  with  that  degree  of  sus- 
ceptibility which  Nature  has  bestowed 
upon  others. 

There  are  people  who  are  indifferent  to, 
nay,  almost  annoyed  by  'the  shortest  strain 
of  music,  if  the  least  action  of  their  mind, 
to  follow  the  combinations  of  sound,  is  re- 
quired of  them.  There  are  others  again, 
who,  though  not  indifferent  to  inusic,  de- 
rive but  little  pleasure  froth  it,  save  that 
sensual  delight  which  they  experience, 
perhaps,  in  eating  a  favorite  dish.  But 
there  are  still  others;  with  whom  a  proper 
appreciation  of  mu$ic  seems  to  have  been 
bom.  They  enter  at  once  into  the  mys- 
terious spirit  of  that  art,  fathotn  its  wind- 
mgs,  and  seem  to  make  it  a  part  of  their 
venr  existence.  To  these  belong,  together 
with  the  true  lovers  of  music,  all  the  great 
masters  and  composers  of  the  different 
ages.  They  are  the  ones  to  foster  music, 
tcf  cultivate  and  develope  it  in  all  its  branch- 
es ;  through  their  agency,  music  has  been 
brought  to  that  degree  of  peifection  which 
it  now  possesses.  Indeed,  it  fau-ly  out- 
strips all  other  arts  in  this  respect.  Con- 
tiniudly  improving,  without  exhausting—on 
the  contrary,  always  enriching — its  means, 
it  advances  steadUy  on  the  path  to  per- 
fection, and  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
when  this  development  wilt  have  Veached 
its  zenith. 

But  with  this  unceasing  progress,  music 
has  partaken  in  a  certain  degree  of  a  mys- 
ticism, which  threatens  to  estrange  it  alto- 
gether to  the  hearts  of  those  who,  by 
nature,  have  not  been  endowed  with  those 
extraordinary'  gifts,  and  who,  not  being 
able  to  follow  theii*  masters  with  the  ra- 
pidity necessary  to  understand  and  appte- 
ciate  music  in  its  highest  spheres,  are  con- 
tent to  reamin  stationary,  and  thus  increase 
the  distance  between  themselves  and  their 
more  favored  guides.  Thus,  music  loses 
only  in  influence  what  it  gains  in  means ; 
and  nothing  remains  for  those  masters  but 
to  descend  from  their  lofty  jnnnacleSf  and 
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to  conduct  their  followers  more  carefully 
to  their  throne>  or  to  fill  that  throne,  un- 
supported by  subjects,  and  consequently 
of  no  influence. 

TBB   POSITION   OF   mTSIC    IN    RELATION    TO 
OTHERS   OF  THE   FINS   ARTS. 

Music  is  not  destined  to  reproduce,  by 
imitation,  certain  known  sensations ;  it  has 
no  model,  after  which  to  form  itself,  nor 
has  it  one  to  compare  itself  to.  Inde- 
pendent it  stands  there,  the  pure  fabric  of 
the  imagination.  Entirely  different  from 
painting,  ^wbich  limits  the  imagination  of 
the  artist  by  the  obligation  to  imitate 
Nature ;  and  different  alike  from  poetry, 
which,  in  its  boldest  flights  of  fancy,  is 
only  intelligible  by  the  analogy  of  its 
thoughts  to  certain  general  ideas ;  music 
makes  never  a  deeper  impression  than 
when  it  absolutely  resembles  nothing; 
when  it  creates,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  principal  idea  and  the  accessory  means 
which  serve  to  develope  it. 

For  this  rea^n»  music  ia  the  most 
spiritual  of  all  the  arts,  and  might  well 
be  placed  above  poetry,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  But  it  has  otner  advantages  to 
boast  of :  "  It  is  a  truly  democratic  art." 
The  enjoyment  of  oth^r  arts  requires,  a 
certain  preparatioji  and  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  which  not  every  one  possesses  the 
means  to  acquire.  These  .are  therefore 
chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  But  music  belongs  to  high  and 
low,  poor  and  rich ;  all  ar|B  alike  under  its 
influence,  and  with  the  lower  class  it  fills 
a  vacuum  which  the  want  of  education 
has  left.  It  stands  between  the  prose  and 
poetry  of  life. 

Here  is  the  proper  place  to  correct  a 
popular  error.  The  fact  that  music  is  so 
easy  of  access,  that  it  requires  so  little 
preparation  in  other  branches  of  education, 
has  rallied  under  its  banners  a  good  many 
who  enjoy,  apparently,  benefits  in  social 
respect  to  which,  on  account  of  inferior 
education,  they  are  not  properly  entitled. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  music 
actually  prohibits  the  cultivation  of  other 
capacities  of  the  mind,  and  consequently 
people  who  ^  are  unconsciously  under  its 
mfluence  still  despise  the  art,  because  so 
little  mind  is  required  to  practise  it.  We 
have  proved  already  ihat  this  is  the  mere 
independence  of  the  bH,  and  consider  it 


rather  as  an  advantage  than  .  otherwise ; 
but  we  can  give  the  most  brilliant  instances 
which  refute  the  assertion.  From  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  pages  of  history  are  crowded  with 
names  of  men  who  to  their  .capacity  for 
music  added  talents  of  the  most  bnlliant 
and  valuable  descriptioiL  From  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  to  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn, 
there  were  always  men  who,  wkh  the  high- 
est order  of  talents,  did  not  disdain  to 
practise  music,  and  who  considered  it  as  a 
heavenly  gift,  none  the  less  valuable  be- 
cause of  its  universality^ 

Another  advantage  of  music  over  its 
sister  arts  consists  in  its  incapacity  to  de- 
scribe, by  Dseans  of  it^  anything  immoral. 
'  It  can  be  brought  in  connection  with 
voluptuousness,  frivolity,  and  all  the 
other  abominations  which  mankind  are 
sufa|ject  tp ;  but  *'  music  in  itself  can  never 
be  made  the  interpreter  of  immorality." 
Music  the  almighty,  the  all-powerful, 
possesses  no  means  to  gratify  the  lascivious, 
the  licentious ;  and  through  its  mysterious 
strains  breathes  nothing  but  purest  good. 

Joy  and  pain  are  the  nearest  emotions 
of  the*human  breast  which  can  be  made 
the  subjects  of  representation  in  music. 
Joy  and  pam  are  the  emotions  which  most 
demand  music  for  an  interpreter.  Who 
has  not  experienced  that  inward,  serene 
joy,  which  to  confide  to  a  human  breast, 
would  have  been  robbing  it  of  its  holiest 
charm?  But  to  whisper  these  emotions 
to  the '  vibrations  of  the  air,  to  breathe 
such  delight  in  the  vague  undulations  of 
musical  ^unds,  only  enhances  such  pleas- 
ure,  while  at  the  same  time  it  relieves  the 
heart  of  a  burden  which  threatened  to 
break  it.  And  to  the  lone  wanderer  through 
the  chequered  path  of  life  it  is  everything. 
When  afflicted,  he  receives  sympathy  and 
consolation ;  when  happy,  his  joy  is  con- 
secrated in  its  purity  by  the  sounds  in 
which  he  vents  his  deliffht ;  in  either  joy 
or  sorrow,  when  words  lose  their  power, 
it  is  then  that  the  true  office  of  music 
begins,  and  in  its  strains  it  conveys  those 
indefinite  feelings  to  others  which,  arousing 
in  their  hearts  the  same  indefinite  emotions, 
still  give  evidence  that  the  one  has  been 
understood  by  the  other. 

If  Nature  has  the  most  manifold  gradu- 
ations for  these  emotions^  music  has  none 
the  less  so.    It  can  express  mourning  and 
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sadness,  lamentiDg  and  sighing,  despair 
and  melancholy,  in  all  their  various  shades. 
Grace  and  sweetness,  the  heautiful  and 
noble,  the  sentimental  and  grand,  the  pom- 
pous and  pathetic,  the  marvellous  and  the 
tragic,  the  joyous  and  ifce  comic,  playful- 
ness and  gayety,  rejouune  and  wild  juhilee, 
they  all  can  be  express^  in  music  But 
it  is  not  its  office  to  describe,  like  poetry 
and  painting,  siiigle  and  isolated  pictures; 
it  takes  up  the  inner  state  of  our  heart  in 
its  wholeness,  and  portrays  it  after  its  own 
laws  of  association  as  a  pe^ect  aesthetical 
whole.  Hence  the  insufficiency  of  the  so- 
called  descriptive  music  to  convey  to  others 
the  ideas  it  intends  to  represent.  The 
painter  can  represent  a  beautiful  scene,  the 
poet  can  describe  it,  but  music  can  only 
give  the  sensations  of  the  heart  produced 
by  witnessing  such  a  one.  .  But  our  great- 
est composers  have  fallen  into  such  an 
error.  Beethoven  has  given  us  ''The 
Battle  of  Yittoria,"  one  of  the  weakest 
of  his  compositions.  We  need  hardly 
mention  such  abortions  as  **  The  BatUe  of 
Prague,"  "The  Falls  of  Niagara,"  and  a 
hundred  other  compositions,  which  only 
serve  to  despoil  music  of  that  garb  which 
forms  its  greatest  charm. 

If  we  comnare  the  advancement  of  ^u- 
sic  to  that  di  other  arts,  we  find  that,  on 
account  of  its  less  positive  ideas,  it  has 
been  more  subject  to  transformations, 
which  seemed  to  make  of  it  just  as.  many 


different  arts;  while  painting,  statuary, 
and  poetry  have,  in  consequence  of  their 
narrow  limits,  only  reproduced  a  certain 
number  of  principal  ideas,  which  for  cen- 
turies have  only  varied  in  form. 

The  poems  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  Anac* 
reon  and  Viigili  live  again  in  the  works  of 
pur  modem  poets;  our  bas-reliefs  and 
statues  differ  only  from  the  products  of  the 
ancient  master's  chisel  by  the  superiority 
of  one  over  the  others.  Painting  has  only 
been  enriched  during  centuries  by  the  sci- 
ence of  perspective  and  coloring ;  but  what 
is  there  in  common  between  uie  music  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Hindoos,  the  Arabs,  the 
Chinese,  the  harmonic  psalmody  of  the 
middle  age,  the  counterpoint  of  the  six- 
teenth c^tunr,  and  the  art  of  a  Beethoven, 
Yon  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Bartholdy,  and 
Rossini?  With  these  different  nations, 
di\ring  these  different  epochs,  music  seems 
to  have  had  peither  the  same  principles 
nor  the  same  destination.  One  nation  con- 
sidered it  as  a  -science,  another  as  an  art, 
and  a  third  as  the  mere  language  of  the 
heart.  As  an  art,  it  has  the  same  object 
with  its  sister  arts.  It  is  intended  to  re- 
produce on  others  an  impression  which 
any  partieular  object  has  made  on  the 
mmd  of  the  artist ;  'save  that  in  those  the 
object  represented  speaks  first  to  the  mind 
and  then  to  the  heart,  while  in  music  it 
speaks  first  to  the  heart,  apd  through  that 
( to  the  mind, 

H.  S.  S. 
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A  LESSON  FOR  POLITICIANS. 


**  Sa jr  Wolsejr— that  oooe  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  iNNmcfed  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  hooor — 
FoDod'thee  a'way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in;  ^ 
A  sore  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it 
Mark  but  myfaJHy  and  that  thi^t  mined  me. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Oorruptioo  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  cany  gentle  peace.** 


EvxRT  presidential  electidh  in  this  Re- 
public must  be  a  memorable  event.  .  That 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  now  appears  among  the  most  memo- 
rable of  the  past.  By  it  the  spirit  of 
monarchy  has  been  exorcised  from  the 
body  politic,  and  the  RepubUc  has  beei^ 
made  whole.  The  sordid  spirits  of  cor- 
ruption and  the  frantic  demons  of  rapine 
and  bloodthirsty  war,  have  been  banished 
by  a  moral  exorcidtq.  Visions  of  magnifi- 
cent empires  and  df  barbaric  pearl  and 
fold  have  faded,  and  .the  public  mind  em- 
races  rational  views  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy.  A  faction  which  had  long 
occupied  a  bad  eminence  in  the '  govern- 
ment, engrossii^  all  powers  and  honors 
and  emoluments  for  selfish  ends,  setting 
war,  peace-  and  all  doknestic  interests  to 
sale  for  votes,  appropriating  the  spoils  of 
the  people  for  the  enrichment  of  a  party, 
and  in  the  crucible  of  a  corrupt  patronage, 
transforming  official  fidelity  into  lucre,  was 
suddenly  hurled  from  its  high  places  by 
the  quiet  energy  of  the  popular  will.  This 
signal  revolution  has  given  to  history  many 
lessons- worthy  of  remembrance.  One  of 
them  deserves  to  be  set  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  politicians  and  people, 
for  encouragement  tQthe  patriotic,  and  for 
a  warning  to  the  factious  and  corrupt. 
The  means  on  which  the  deposed  faction 
has  relied  to  perpetuate  its  ascendency, 
have  utterly  and  disastrously  failed.  To 
point  out  these  m^ffectnal  means  is  to  point 
out,  io  part,  the  lesson  of  this  faction's 
fall. 

The  party  which  styles  itself  "  Demo- 
cratic" foisted  into  power,  in  1844,  an 
administration   deeply   stained  with    the 


Plaquemines  and  Pennsylvania  frauds; 
debased  by  the  recent  and  successful  pur- 
suit of  the  noost  illustrious  character  in 
the  republic,  with  calumnies  more  damn- 
ing to  those  who  used  them  than  to  him 
who  fell  und^r  them,  ''  like  a  deer  stricken 
by  ihany  princes ;"  and  fettered  by  the 
edicts  of  an  unelected  congress  of  place- 
men and  place-hunters.  Such  ah  admin- 
istration became,  by  the  law  of  its  origin, 
the  representative  of  a  faction  and  the 
executive  of  its  unscrupulpus  will.  Too 
infirm  to  expiate  the  original  sin  in  which 
it  was  born,  by  a  resolute  devotion  to  the 
public  gopd,  it  sought  fo  escape  retribu- 
tion ana  to  make  its  days  long  in  the  land 
by  honoring  its  fathers,  the  confederates 
who  had  brought  it  into  being,  by  the 
prostitution  of  public  trusts.  Demagogues 
and  partisan  brawlers,  the  managers  of 
caucuses  and  the  accomplices  in  fraud, 
were  promoted.  The  heads  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention  soon  rejmced  in  diplo- 
matic, appointments,  coUectorships  or  at- 
torneyships. Bureaux,  post-offices,  and, 
eventually,  the  highest  grades  of  the  army 
were  thrown  open  to  such  as  had  the  gift 
of  knowing  their  master's  crib.  In  every 
department,  the  offices  which  the  laws 
had  inscribed,  like  golden  apples,  "/o  ikt 
mosl  toor/Ay,"  were  thrown  down  within 
the  party  ring  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the 
•  mosl  ereedy.  *•  To  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils, '  W2fe  the  admitted  law  oi  patronage, 
and  thus  the  vast  treasures  of  the  govern- 
ment were  converted  into  innumerable 
bribes.  Thus  proclamation  was  made  of 
pay  and  plunder  to-  all  the  Dalgetties  of 
political  warfare,  and  a  reward  was  offered 
to  all  the  Yicara  of  Bray.    To 
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the  principle  on  which  offices  were  be- 
stowed, the  judicial  ermine  fell  upon  the 
recipient  of  the  **  Kane  letter,"  and,  still 
more  pointedly,  the  leaderx>f  the  Baltimore 
Conyention  wa^  made  an  attorney  of  many 
fees,  and  afterwards  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  has  share  of  the  spoils,  when  he  dared 
to  become  the  leader  of  the  heretical  synod 
of  Bofifalo.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  they 
who  received  the  bounty  were  held  to  au 
engagement  for  future  fidelity  to  the  fac- 
tion under  aU  circumstances.  Many  have 
recently  fulfilled  this  engagement  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner.  All  "  huids  "  employed 
by  Mr.  Polk,  from  the  prime  minister  to 
the  scullion  of  the  Idtchen  cabinet^  were 
mingled  with  the'i:ombatattta  in  the  recent 
presidential  battle,  and  devoted  to  a  faction 
the  zeal  which  was  dne  to  the  Republic. 
This  indecent  spectacle  put  honorable  men 
to  the  blush,  and  served  to  illustrate  the 
Bptematic  corruption  by  which  the  un- 
scrupulous party  just  vanquished  by  the 
people,  had  plotted  to  perpetuate  its  pow- 
er. The  administration  might  have  been 
justified  in  filling  the  chief  confidential 
offices  with  honorable  men  of  its  own  po- 
litical faith  exclusively  9  or  in  preferring 
tbem  for  all  anpcNntments  for  which  they 
were  well  qualified,,  if  merit  had  governed 
the  selection  even  amons  the  adherents  of 
the  appointing  power.  %ut  it  is  notorious 
that  the  surest  of  passports  to  favor  was 
the  mo6t  uns<Mrupulous .  employment  6f 
electioneering  strategy.  Hence  the  influx 
of  incapacity  and  dishonesty  into  official 
places  has  been  so  great,  that  the  incomi- 
ing  administration,  in  order  to  be  barely 
hooeat,  must,  seem  to  be  proscriptive« 
Doubtless  it  will  do  its  whole  duty.  It 
will  then  no  longer  be  said  with  truth,  that 
this  is  '^  a  jpeople  robbed  and  spoiled ;  for 
a  prey  and  none  delivereth ;  for  a  spoil 
and  none  saith,  restore." 

A  party  which  squandered  the  govern- 
mental patronage  for  the  purchase  of  all 
the  venal  influences  in  the  country,  did 
not  squeamishly  hesitate  to  subject  the 
entire  policy  of  the  nation  to  the  same 
selfish  design  oi  retaining  the-  spoils.  A 
ready  mode  of  achieving  this  was  for  the 
few  leaders  who  had  the  success  of  the  fac- 
tion in  their  keeping,  to  dictate,  in  advance, 
the  actbn  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  lo  require  pledges  of  obedience  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  votes  which  they  ,con- 


trolled.  They  promulgated  their  ukases, 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  National  Convention  composed  of 
their  adherents,  «nd  into  whose  delibera- 
tions entered  the  welfare  of  the  party, 
without  the  intrusion  of  adverse  sugges- 
tions relating  to  the  general  welfare.  That 
body  itself  adopts,  without  inquiry,  the 
resolutions  propounded  by  a  committee 
whose  consultations  are  private,  and  thus 
the  unelected  congress  acts  as  a  "  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris ''  to  record  the  decrees  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  faction.  These  resolu- 
tions become  the  creed  of  the  party,  and 
are  presented  as  test  oaths  to  the  candi- 
dates, for  the  highest  offices  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Subscription  to  them  is  the  condition 
upon  which  the  support  of  a  powerful, 
organised  and  disciplined  faction  must  be 
secured.  Pledges  being  exacted  and  giv- 
en, if  the  elections  be  carried,  the  men 
who  for  the  time  sway  the  action  and  the 
destiny  of  tbe  nation^  are  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  eflectuate  i;neasures  devised  for 
the  interest  of.  a  party,  before  they  take 
the  official  .oath  of  fidelity  to  the  consd- 
tution.  Sometimes  these  are  measures 
which  have  never  been  considered  or  ap- 
proved by  the.  body  of  the  people,  or  even 
by  that  portion  of  them  which  adheres  to 
the  democratic  faith,  until  they  have  been 
propounded  by  an  unauthorized  conven- 
tion. Instead  of  being  the  fair  expression 
of  the  popular  will,  they  are  dictated  by  a 
few  designing  men  to  "  the  party,"  and 
througb  the  party  to  the  country. 

The  administration  which  is  about  to 
expire  under  the  anathema  of  the  people, 
came  into  power  thus  pledged  and  fettered 
upon  the  Oregon  question.  Obedieat  to- 
the  congress  of  a  party,  though  it  has 
spurned  the  congress  of  the  nation,  it  be- 
gan with  an  Inaugural  Address  like  a 
Chinese  proclamation,  and  thundered 
through  a  warlike  negotiation  as  noisy 
and  ineffectual  as  a  Chipese  battle.  It 
is  a  puzzle  to  decide  whether  the  bragga- 
docia  of  the  beginning  betokened  a  reck- 
less desire  for  war  with  England,,  or  the 
impotent  lameness  of  the  conclusion  has 
belittled  all  the  belligerent  demonstrationa 
into  a  swagger  and  a  pretense.  In  either 
view,  the  peace  or  the  honOr  of  the  nation 
was  made  a  mere  counter  in  a  nolitioal 
game,  played  by  those  who  held  tne  most 
exalted  and  sacred  trusts.     One  senator 
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of  the  dominant  faction  urged  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Baltimore*  rescript,  even  to 
**  inevitable  war ;"  whereupon  another,  of 
the  same  poUdcal  relations,  assumed  (in 
his  own  phrase,)  to  "  cut  him  for  the  sim- 
ples.*' Yet  the  patient  in  this  operation 
was,  in  a  few  short  mpntlis,  the  democratic 
candidate  for  president,  and  the  surgical 
operator  was  his  most  conspicuous  sup- 
porter. So  steadfast  ia  the  cohesive  pow- 
er which  hinds  them  together.  But  what- 
ever jud^ent  we  may  pass  upon  the 
actors  in  that  singular  scene — of  tragedy 
or  of  farce — it  b  well  remembered  that, 
for-  a  time,  they  seriously  disturbed  the 
commerce  and  business  of  the  country, 
and  kept,  two  nations  suspended  in  anx- 
ious alarm.  It  is  clear  enough  that  this 
serious  and  unnecessary  evil  was  produced 
by  the  unfounded  pretensions  recklessly 
set  up  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  of 
1S44,  and  the  pledge  it  exacted  from  its 
nominees,-  It  ia  not  less  apparent  now 
that  these  pretensions  were-  advanced  for 
the  sel6sh  purpose  of  attaining  success  in 
the  elections,  by  deluding  the  popular 
nund. 

For  a  similar  purpose  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
same  uMchinery,  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner 
which  made  it  repugnant  to  the  deliberate 
sentiment  of  three-fourths  of  the  American 
people.  In  due  time  the  Administration 
•deputed  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  annexation,  for 
the  amaxement  of  mankind,  as  "  a  blood- 
less achievement."  In  fact,  blood  had 
not  then  begun  to  flow,  and  perhaps 
many  a  brave  citizen  who  now  sleeps 
upon  the  plains  of  Mexico,  and  many  a 
wife  who  now  mourns  the  widowhood  of ' 
battle,  then  heard,  with  patriotic  pride,  of 
the  bloodless  achievement.  Even  then  it 
is  probable  that  wisdom  and  a  sincere  love 
of  peace  might  have  averted  the  bloady 
consequences  of  annexation.  Mexico  was 
restive,  but  probably  she  might  have  been 
tsootbed  or  satisfied,  without  loss  of  honor 
or  advanti^  to  us.  To  goad  her,  how- 
ever, to  overcrow  her  spirit,  or  to  conquer 
her  armies,  promised  immunities  and  gains 
to  the  party  which  ruled  the  Administra- 
tion. The  golden  moment  for  crushing 
the  Whig^  by  placing  them  in  an  anti-war 
Attitude,  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.  To 
appeal  from  th^  peaceful  wisdom  to  the 


military  ardor  of  the  natTon,  to  purchase 
contractors  with  jobs,  to  add  whole  armies 
to  the  lists  of  patronage,  and  to  hbodwink 
the  tax-payers  .with  martial  glory,  seemed 
an  achievement  so  bloodless,  and  yet  so 
gainful  to  the  ehief  actors,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  crime  against  .the  ordinances 
of  faction  to.  let  the  occasion  slip.  War 
therefore  was  precipitated.  As  became 
its  clandestine  purpose,  its  incipient  steps 
were  taken  by  stealth.  Its  causes  and 
the  motives  ,of  its  promoters  dared  not 
challenge  the  open  discuiBsion  of  the  war- 
making  department  of  the  Gk)vemment 
until  an  ovemiling  emergency  should  arise 
to  forbid  delay  and  stme  debate^  Until 
then  these  motives  operated  in  security 
within  the  private  chamber  of  the  Cabinet, 
or  the  more  secret  closet  of  some  irre- 
sponsible party  caucus.  But  when  actual 
hostilities  had  been  provoked,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  gainful  scheme  had 
become  inevitabK  thd.  repvesentativea  of 
the  people  were  invoked^  sanction  what» 
it  was  thought,  they-  could  not  prevent. 
The  sequel  was  a  continued  blaze  of  glory 
to  our  arms,  which  the  Administration 
soon  beheld  with  envy,  because  it  had 
labored  in  vain  to  appropriate  it  wholly 
to  the  purposes  of  its  own  faction.  Whig 
generals  conquered  abroad  In  spite  of  the 
fire  in  front,  but  they  «on'quered  .at  home 
too,  ia  spite  of  the  fire  in  the  rear.  Pro- 
vince after  province  was  conquered ;  but 
who  mfty  compute  how  maay  provinces 
can  compensate  the  loss  of  heroic  lives, 
the  widowhood,  the  orphanage,  and  all 
the  catalogue  of  ills  entailed  by  an  unne- 
cessary war  ?  At  length  peace  was  made 
for  the  Administratipn-,  if  not  by  it.  But 
for  this  equivocal  circumstance,  the  expir- 
ing Executive  might  lay  claim  to  a  part  of 
the  epitaph  written  by  a  satirist  for  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  who  kppt  Prance  many 
years  embroiled  in  wars  for  "annexa- 
tion,'' and  happened  to  die  just  after  he 
had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace. 

'*  II  a  fait  la  paix,  il  ert  mort ; 

II  ne  pOuvait  poar  noas  rien  faire  davantage.'* 

That  unnecessary  conflict  opened  a 
thousand  sluices  of  national  expenditure, 
and,  its  vigorous  prosecution  being  impor- 
tant to  the  party,  every  other  claim  upon 
the  treasury  was  rejected  or  deferred,  if 
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possible.  Whatever  would  have  been 
"  death  to  the  war/'  would,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Gsn.'Oass  ^writing  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso),  be'  "death  to  the  party.'*  It 
was  a  dynastic  war,  and,  as  ifsual^  the 
dynasty  must  be  sustained,  whatever 
nnght  become)  of  the  country.  The  pay- 
ment of  just  debts  and  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  and  lakes  were  mterdicted 
by  the  veto.  Our  creditors  were  denied, 
in  order  that  we  might  have  means  to. col- 
lect a  debt  from  Mexico  with  summary 
promptness.  Our  own  country  was  con- 
demned to  he  unimproved,  in  order  that 
we  might  ravage  the  territories  of  a  neigh- 
bor. That  the  future  triumph  of  a  party 
might  be  assured,  the  will  of  Congress 
was. set  at  naught,  and  the  monarchical 
prerogative  of  the  President  stretched  to 
the  verge  of  usurpation.  In  -flagrant 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  the  President 
also  assumed  to  levy  taxes,  and  to  esta- 
blish governments  in  Mexico,  without  the 
authority  of  law.  But  as  all  this  evil  was 
done  that  good  might  come  to  the  paity, 
the  succeeding  Baltimokk  Convention 
raiified  thpse  usurpations  which  degraded 
the  National  Conorbss  to  a  subordinate 
department,  and  applauded,  in  the  name 
of  a  faction,  all  the  offenses  committed 
against  the  Republic.  If  it  had  not,  it 
would  have  been  ungrateful.  .  If  it  did 
not  shape  its  own  policy  so  as  to  e:talt  the 
Executive  at  the  expense  of  Congr^s,  it 
would  have  been  unfaithful  tp  the  pur* 
poses  of  faction.  For  he  loust  be  blind 
who  does  not  see  that  the  most  serviod- 
able  instrument  of  a  selfish  and  cormpt 
faction  is  a  pow^ul  and  subservient  Pre- 
sideiit. 

The  internal  prosperity  of  the  countiy 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  designs  which 
had  governed  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
a&irs.  Its  commerce  was  abandoned  to 
the  rigor  of  the  sub-treasury — a  clumsy 
system*  borrowed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  from 
barbarous  times,  to  cajole  the  people  with 
the  jingle  of  hard  dollars.  -  The  industry 
and  capital  of  the  nation  were  stripped  of 
protection,  in  order  to  conciliate  a  little 
band  of  sectional  politicians.  To  pretend 
that  either  the  sub-treasury  or  free-trade 
is  approved  by  the  popular  judgment  is 
to  stultify  that  judgment,  as  evinced  in 
1840,  at  least,  and  to  metamorphose  the 
"  Kane  letter"  from  a  viUany  to  a  blun- 


der. .  Yet  these  notable  articles  were  in- 
terpolated into  the  creed  of  the  party  by 
its  oecumenical  council  of  Baltimore,  and 
thenceforward  the  faithful  were  required 
to  subscribe  them,  on  pain  of  being  dealt 
with  as  heretics,  and  excluded  from  the 
distribution  of  the  spoils. 

In  partially  reviewing  the  game  which 
has  thus  been  played  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  place  and  power,  it  is  impossible 
not  to'  aamire  its  boldness.  No  party 
ever  before^'  in  an  enlightened  country, 
ventured  to  practise,  and  to  openly  defend 
universal  bribery  by  the  use  of  Executive 
patronage,  and  at  the  same  time '  to  sacri- 
fice the  honor,  the  peace,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  which  had  confided 
m  it,  to  its  own  selfish  ends,  without  at 
least  achieving  some  national  advantage 
by  way  of  atonement.  The  Democratic 
faction  has  made  the  boldest  experiment 
upon  popular  credulity  which  history  has 
recorded. ,  Bi^t  it  has  also  deepened  the 
enormity  of  all  these  abuses  by  elaborate 
efforts  to  debauch  the  understanding  and 
the  hearts  of  the"  people.  Principles  the 
most  hostile  to  liberty  and  the  purity  of 
dui^  institittions  hcfve  been  preached  as 
well  as  put  in  practice.  The  people 
were  exhorted  to  cherish  and  to  vene- 
rate the  undue  supremacy  of  the  Execu- 
tive, 'they  were  addressed  in  violent 
harangues,  tending  to  banish  the  love  of 
peace*  and  the  sentiment  of  justice,  to 
mfuse  into  their  breasts  the  lust  of  rapine 
and  bloodshed,  and,  in  a  phrase  well 
remembered,  to  "  prepare  their  hearts  for 
war."  Pernicious  heresies  in  political  and 
economical  science  were  sown  among 
them.  At  the  same  time  efforts  were 
miBkde  to  beguile  their  judgment  by  flat- 
tery. The  very  name  of  this  party  is  a 
delusion,  under  cover  of  whieh  they  have 
violated  fundamental  principles  of  repub- 
lican government.  Democracy  is  their 
chosen  watchword- — their  peculiar  battle- 
cry.  They  write  it  on  their  lintels,  and 
on  their  doorposts,  and  on  the  .hems  of 
their  garments.  They  inscribe  it  on  theb 
banners.  They  mouth  it  in  their  speeohes. 
They  print  it  in  their  books.  By  many  of 
the  people  it  has  been  accepted  in  sincerity 
as  the  sign  of  a  popular  principle.  By 
others,  too  weak  to  be  willii^ly  on  the 
weak  side,  it  is  simply  regarded  as  the 
signal  of  victory,  the  iv  ro^ruvka,    *'In 
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hoc  signo  vincea,*'  of  their  standard,  and 
hence  they  follow  it  But  by  the  initiated 
it  is  esteemed  as  a  clever  device  of  those 
who  think,  with  Cesar,  that  mankind  are 
governed  by  words. 

'*  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is.  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat." 

Bat,  like  other  pleasures,  this  may  sur- 
feit and  pall.  At>  any  rate,  it  is  essential 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  the  cheated,  that 
the  cheat  be  not  detected.  Insincere  pro- 
fessions and  holl9w  pretenses  cannot  al- 
ways beguile  an  intelligent  people,  amon^ 
whom  reason  is  free  to  combat  exter.  Ana 
when  their  eyes  discover  the  trick  by 
^rhich  men  whom  they  have  highly  trusted, 
in  matters  of  momentous  consequence, 
have  attempted  to  n^islead  their  vigilant 
sagacity,  woe  to  the  adventurous  deceivers  1 
Such  is  now  the  fate  of  a  party,  which  has 
so  long  used  the  name  of  Democracy  to 
disguise  their  violations  of  democratic  prin- 
ciple. The  retribution  is  a^  terrible  a^  the 
artifice  was  unscrupulous,  and  the  expo- 
sure has  been  thorough.  The  Ithiiriel 
spear  which  has  pierced  the  delusion  trans- 
fixes, the  arch-deceiver,  harbored  under  it. 
The  name  which  was  worn  sjb  a  conceal- 
ment, has  itself  become  as  a  crime  of  those 
who  wore  it.  Thus,  by  a  revulsion  of  po- 
pular sentiment,  punishment'  is  made  to 
grow  out  of  the  ofifense  itself,  and  the  of- 
fenders find,  that 

•  * 

^  Even-banded  justice 
Commends  the  poisoned  chalice  ,to  their  own 
lips." 

By  a  similar  dispensation  of  justice,  the 
other  devices  upon  which  the  Democratic 
party  relied  for  undeserved  success,  have 
contributed  to  their  own  discomfiture,  and 
they  have  fallen,  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
their  own  armor.  If  the  course  of  Mr. 
Polk  on  the  Oregon  question  did,  as  was 
predicted  by  a.  distinguished  democratic 
senator,  sink  him  so  deep  in  political  dam- 
nation, that  the  hand  of  resurrection  can- 
not drag  him  up,  it  greatly  loosened,  also, 
the  hold  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the 
popular  confidence.  For  the  effect  of  the 
Plaquemines  fraud  and  the  Kane  letter, 
witness  Louisiana,  witness  Pennsylvania! 
To  the  universal  corruption  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  patronage  has  succeeded  the 


universal  loathing  and  scorn  of  an  lionest 
community.  The  dynastic  war  agamst 
Mexico,  which^  was  to  give  the  coup-de- 
grace  to  opposition — it  h^  at  ^last  "  con* 
quered  a  peace,"  by  overthrowing  the  war 
faction.  That  wickedly  designed  conflict 
proved  more  disastrous  to  the  hopes  of  its 
contrivers,  than  to  the  a;rmies  of  Santa 
Anna.  Until  it  began, -fortune  and  mo- 
desty had  veiled  a  character  so  pure,  so 
magnanimous,  so  majestic,  that  it  was  no 
sooner  revealed  than  it  41led  the  Republic 
With  admiration.  The  brilliant  progress 
of  our  arms  from  Palo  Alto  to  Baena 
Vista,  mkde  the  name  of  our  President, 
now  elect,  familiar  to  his  countrymen,  and 
the  many  difficult  emergencies  of  his  ca- 
reer tried  every  quality  of  his  head  and 
heart.  £lvery  trial  displayed  some  nobler 
spring  of  action,  or  some  new  resource  of 
intellect.  .His  tictories  sdon  inflamed  the 
jtolousy  of  the  Administration,  and  he 
fought  the  most  renowned  of  his  battles, 
in  his  own  phrase,  *'.  with  a  halter  around 
his  neck."  He  was  condemned  to  walk 
among  burning  ploughshares,  but  he  came 
forth  from,  t^e  ordeal  triumphant.  He 
vanquished  both  foreign  and  domestic  foes, 
proving  superior  to  the  rulers  of  two  na- 
tions. His  battles  made  him  illustrious, 
but  months' of  inaction;  forced  upon  him, 
could  not  dim  bis  fame. ,  Adversity  could 
not  depress,  nor  success*  elate  him.  As  a 
chief  ha  endeared  himself,  t6  his  soldiers ; 
as  a  conqueror,  he  won  the  gratitude  of 
the  conquered.  Hid  justice,  geaerouty, 
modesty,  and  candor  were  as  conspicuous 
as  his  valorl  And  it  was  the  happy  for- 
tune of  hid^country,  that  in  peiforming  the 
duties  of  the  camp  he  evinced  his  fitness 
for  the  cabinet.  A  character  so  well  ad- 
justed, and  combining  so  many  elements 
of  greatness  and  goodness,  inspired  a 
grateful  enthusiasm  in  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen.  ,  The  wise  and  virtuous  soon 
discovered  in  it  a  hope  of  redeeming  the 
country  from  the  selfish,  corrupt  and  ag- 
gressive policy  of  its  present  rulers.  iSs 
name,  dear  to  the  people,  gave  concentra- 
tion and  vigor  to  the  ,public  sentiment  al- 
ready existing,  and  the  triumph  of  purity 
and  patriotism  has  been  aided  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
Monterey  and  Buena  Yista. 

Their  own  disaster  may  have  taught 
the  Democratic  managers  to  believe,  &d- 
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dacees  though  thej  are,  tl^at  there  is  still 
"  vhtue  extant ;"  that  the  great  national 
will  which  -controls  this  Eepublic  is  not 
vesal,  to  be  dealt  in  by  a  goyemmental 
board  of  office-brokers;  that  the  keen- 
sighted  sagapity  of  the  4^merican  mind 
cannot  long  be  blinded  by  the  most  con- 
niog  artifice  of  skillful  placemen ;  that  there 
is  in  the  populc^r  heart  a  perished  devo- 
tion to  good  old  republican  principle  which 
sternly  repels  tlie  approach  of  monarchi- 
cal practices,  however  insidious ;  that  to 
make  wanton  waste  of  tjie  national  J»rea- 
sure,  to  sport  witji  the  national-  honor,  or 
to  sacrifice  peace  and  internal  prosperity 
to  the  aggrandizepaent  of  a  faQti6n,'is  not 
the  sorest  method,  of  maintaining  the  as- 
cendency of  a  party ;  that  to  evil  riders, 
vengeance,  thoueh  it  may  be  sIqw,  comes 
tnevitably,  4od  t£at  even  in  a  selfish  view, 
and  even  in  politics,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  The  election  of  GLem^ral  Tayi^or 
has  already,  no  doubt,  depressed  the  value 
of  war,  at  the  political,  ezohiatige,  as  a 
means  of  advancement  for  the  statesmen 


who  advocate  it ;  for  it  is  seen  that  the 
grand  point  of  popularity,  the  camp,  over- 
shadows the  Cabinet.  This  fact,  once 
perceived,  will .  afitord  a  valuable  guaranty 
to  peace.  Politicians  will  learn  to  regard 
war  as  a  ''  dreadful  trade"  for  themselves 
as  well  as  for  the  people.  If  this  lesson  had 
been  well  understood  by  the  Administra- 
tion three  years*  ago,  there  would  have 
been  no  war  with  Mexico  to  thb  day. 

But  while  the  fabrio^hich  the  politicians 
of  'the  Democratic .  party  had  built  with 
such  laborious  diligence  to  sustain  them,  b 
toppling  down,  and  its  pillars  are  wrench* 
ed  away  by  the  giant  people  whom  they 
dreamed  of  keeping,  Samson-like,  blind  and 
in  fetters, .  th^  same  event  encourages 
honest  and  faithful  statesmen, to  bate  no 
jot  of  heart  or  hope,  and  it  enforces  oiji  all 
public  men  the  lesson  of  a  great  teacher : 

■  .  » 

''  Lei  all  the  •  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy 

country*?, 
Thy  GotJ's,  and  truth's."  ^ 

R. 


.  I 
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M'LLE   DE   LA  SEIGLIERE. 


CHAPTER-  III., 

A  FEW  days  af tenrBrds  Madame  de  Yau- 
bert  took  the  ann  of  her  sod,  and,  under  pre- 
text of  a  promenade  in  the  environs,  soon 
gained  the  right  bank  of  the  Glain.  This 
iras  the  first  time  since  his  retiim»  that 
she  had  ventured  to  set  foot  upon  this 
bank.  As  she  was  passing  along  in  front 
of  the  park,  she  stopped  a  )iKoment  oppo- 
site the  gate,  and,  as  if  drawn  by  some 
secret  charm,  opened  it  and  entered. 

"  What  are  you  dpmg,  mother  V*  asked 
Baonl,  surprised,  and  vainly  attemptihg  to 
prevent  her  from  prpceedin^.  **  Wyiyou 
outrage  the  manquis  and  his  daughter  by 
putting  your  foot  upon  thejr  premises? 
Are  you  not  violating  at  once  a  duty  o( 
friendship  and  your  obligation  to  the  un- 
fortunate ?  And  does  it  peem  to  you,  that, 
with  the  sentiments  of  aversion  and  con- 
tempt which  we  both  have  professed  to 
entertain  towards  this  person,  we  are  not 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  propriety  ?'* 

''Come,  come,*'  rejoined  his  another; 
we  are  not  outraging  the  marquis  in  thus 
seeking  to  refresh  our  recollections  of  his 
kindness.  Where  you  see  an  insult  to  mis- 
fortime,  M.  de  La  Seigliere  himself  would 
only  see  a  pious  pilgrimage.  Come,  my 
son,''  she  urged>  leaning  gently  upon  his 
arm,  "  we  shall  meet  no  one  of  whom  we 
need  to  be  ashamed,  or  whom  we  have 
cause  to  jfear.  This  is  about  the  time 
when  I  see  Stamply  every  day  going- 
out  to  inspect  his  lands.  Besides,  I  must 
allow,  that  I  am  getting  the  blotter  of  my 
prejudices,  and  that  this  man,  in  my  .opin- 
ion, does  not  merit  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt which  people  seem  to  feel  towards 
him.  I  adloit  even  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  position,  unfortunate  and  pro- 
scribed as  he  is,  while  surroimded  with 
abundance,  which,  in  spite  of  myself,  in- 
terests me." 

"What!  mother,"  cried  the  young 
man ;  "  a  farmer  who  has  dispossessed  his 
seignior !  a  servant  who  has  enriched  him- 


self  at  the  expenseof  his  master  I  a  miser- 
able^'— 

''Yes,  miserable,  that's  the  word,  my 
son;"  interrupted  Madame'deVaubert ;  "so 
miserable  that  I  sincerely  repent  having 
joined  with  his  accusers.  Heaven  has 
stlfficientty  punished  the  unfortunate  msn 
to  warrant  us  in  showing  him  a  little  in- 
dulgence. But  let  him  pass ;  no  matter 
for  hini  now.  See,"'  said  she,  drairiDg 
him  aside  into  ft  walk  which  led  along  a 
beautiful  little  pond,  '^ how  charming! 
I  meet  at  every  step  some  memorial  of  my 
happiest .  days ;  and  I  seem  to  recoeiuie 
the  soul  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Sei^ere 
in  all  these  perfumes."* 

They  were  proceeding  along,  conversing 
in  the  manner  described,  when  at  a  tum 
of  the  path,  they  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  Stamply  himself,  ^ho  was  walk- 
ing alone  in  his  park.  E^ul  was  for  im- 
mediate retreat;  but  the  baroness  held 
back,  and  advanced  towards  the  good 
man,  who,  utteriy  at  a  loss  to  whpm  to 
attribute  the  honor  of  such  a  visit,  was 
most  hberal  of  his  salutations. 

"Pardon,^ Monsieur,"  said  she,  with  a 
gracious  smile,  *'  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  thus  unceremoniously  entering  your 
park.  These  .beautiful  shades  recall  to 
me  so  many  and  9uch  happy  recollecdons, 
that  I  have  for  a  long  tin>e  felt  an  aknosi 
irresistible  desire  to  visit  them.'' 

"  Thanks  rather  than  pardon,  Madame," 
re]plied  the  old  man,  who  had  quickly  re- 
cognized Madame  de  Yaubert.  *'  Your 
visit  is  the  greatest  honor ;  it  is,"  he  added 
sadly,  '^  the  only  honor  of  the  kind  this 
place  has  received  since  it  came  into  my 
hands."  ^     . 

Than,  as  if  he  suspected  that  the  honor 
was  not  intended  for  him,  whether  from  a 
feding  of  delicacy  or  of  humility,  StUmpl]^, 
after  mviting  his  visitors  to  pursue  their 
excursion  at  pleasure,  appeared  at  the 
point  of  retiring.  But  Madame  de  Yaubert 
accosted  him  peisuasively : 

"  Why,  Monsieur,  ivill  you  leave  us  so 
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soon  ?  Would  you  gire  us  to  infer  that 
oar  visit  is  improper,  and  tha^  we  are  dis- 
turbing you  ?  It  not,  do  us  .the  favor  to 
remain ;  I  am  sure  you  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  your  presence  should  be  un- 
acceptable to  us." 

Confused  by  so  many  objections,  so 
gracefully  urved,  Stamply  knew  not  how 
to  express  his  gratitude,  and  succeeded 
only  in  expressmg  his  stupefaction.    It 
was  the  first  time  that  such  guests  had 
honored  his  place  with  their  presence,  to 
say  nothing  of  hearing  himself  addressed  Jn 
such  terms' of -suavity  and ''kindness;    It 
was  Madame  de  Yaubert,  the  Baron^s  de^ 
Vanbertj  the  flp'eatest  lady  of  the  country, 
the  friend  of  the  La  Si^gh^res,  who  deign^ 
ed  to  treat  him  with  such  condescension — 
bim,  Stamply,  the  old  beggar,  as  he  well 
knew  he  was  too  often  cfiUed  .in  the  neigh- 
borhood!   And  what  Svas  ho  to  do,  or 
think,  when  he  felt  the  arm  of  Madame, 
the  baroness,   gently  hanging  upon  his 
own,  and  saw  her  smile  with  such  sweet- 
ness, and  heard  her  say  with  such  a  rav- 
ishingly  familiar  t6ne:  "dome.  Monsieur 
Stamply,  be  my  guide,  my  cavalier."    It 
is  only  4he  poor  soul,  shut  out  from  all 
commek-ce  with  the  world,  and  which  cal- 
umny haft  placed  under  the  ban  of  public 
opinion,  that  knows  how  to  appri^ciate  our 
unexpected  exhibition  of  sympathy  and 
good  will.     However  triflmg  it  may  be,' 
they  seize  upon  it  eagerly,  and  rest  upon 
it  with  inexp^ssible  gratitude^— it  is  the? 
straw  wKich  the  dove  drops  Uy  the  drown- 
ing insect    The  arm  of  the  baroness  upon 
his  own  awakened  in  Stamply  a  feelibg  of 
joy  not  unlike  that  which  the  lazar  of  the 
city  of  Aost  felt,  when  his  own  was  press- 
ed by  a  friendly  hand ;  and  his  happiness 
would  have  been  complete,  but  for  his 
embarrassment  on  account  of  his  some- 
what rustic  garb.    It  is  very  true  that  his 
personal  appearance  strfingely  contrasted 
with  that  of  Madame  de  Yaubert,  Who,  even 
in  her  ruin,  humbled  th^  opulence  of  her 
neighbor  by  the  elegance  of  her  attire  tmd 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  her  mataners. 

'*  If  I  had  supposed  so  g^reat  an  honor 
was  in  reserve  for  nse,  I  would  have  made 
better  preparation,"  said  he,  by  way  of 
apdogy  for  his  clumsy  shoes  with  their 
rusty  buckles,  his  blue  woollen  hose,  his 
fustian  jacket,  and  bis  threadbare  breeches 
of  cotton  vdvet. 


"  How  better,  pray  ?"  replied  the  baron- 
ess with  peculiar  emphasis.  **  You  are 
very  well  as  you  are,  I  am  sure.  Besides, 
Monsieur,  when  one  is  at  home  he  is  not 
always  to  be  in  full  dress  for  company." 
>  The  words  "  at  home"  went  to  the  heart 
of  Stamply,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
for  his  perfect  satisfaction.  *'  At  home !" 
Were  not  those  simple  words,  which  for  a 
long  time  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  lisp  to 
himself — to  such  an  extent  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  public  aversion  stifled 
his  self-resp6ct-^were  not  they,  pronoun- 
ced too  with  such  peculiar  emphasis  by 
Madame  de  Yaubert,  a  complete  and  formal 
refutation  of  the  malicious  aspersions  of 
his  enemies  ?  They  were  indeed,  for  this 
man,  a  sort  of  remv^stment,  a  kind  of 
.solemn  consecration  of  his  rights  and  for- 
tune. Meanwhile,  the  young  De  Yaubert, 
whose  surprise  was  quit6  eq[ual  to  that  of 
Stamply,  kept  near  his  mother,  cold,  silent, 
disdamful,  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  con- 
clude or  what  to  imagine  as  to  the  scene, 
at  all  events  strange,  which  was  passing 
before  his  ^yes. 

A  few  minutes,  during  whi6h  there  was 
no  falling  off  in  the  baroness'  condescen- 
sion and  sociability,  brought  them  in  front 
of  the  castle.  It  was  a  hot,  .sultry  day, 
dnd  the  clouds  hung  heavy  and  threaten- 
ing in  the -sky.  For  nearly  an  hour  Ma- 
dame de  Yaubeft  had  been  walking  in  the 
shade  of  the  spreading  trees,  whose  foliage 
was  stirred  by  n6  breath  of  air.  She  sat 
down  upon  one  of  the  steps  of  the  portico, 
and  wiped  her  brow  i  while  Stamply  stood 
motionless  brfore  her,  rolling  up  between 
his  fihgers  the  broad  brim  of  his  old  felt 
hat,  which  he  had  reverently  held  in  his 
hand  throughout  the  entire  promenade. 

''Madftxne,  the  baroness,  would  add 
another  to  her  claims  on  my  gratitude  if 
she  wbuld  deign  to  rest  herself  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  house,"  said  Stamply  be- 
seechingly. "  I  should  esteem  it  a  favor 
so.much  the  greater^  as  I  am  the  less  de- 
serving." 

"Mother,"  quickly  interrupted  Raoul, 
who  wished  to  have  done  with  this  com- 
edy, of  which  he  could  discern  neither  the 
purpose  nor  tiie  sense,  "  Mother,  a  shower 
is  coming  up,  and  we  have  little  enough 
time  to  get  home  before  it  will  be  upon 


us. 


''Well,  never  mmd   the  shower,  my 
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son,"  replied  Madame  de  Yaubert,  rism^ 
up  from  her  .seat  on  t|ie  steps ;  "  ana 
since  our  l^ind  neighbor  offers  his  hospi- 
tality so  cordially,  I  think  we  had  better 
wait  here  until  the  weather  looks  less  for- 
bidding." 

At  this  determination  of  his  guest,  the 
countenance  of  Stamply  lighted  up,  ^nd 
his.  mouth  opened  with  a  sQiile.  of  perfect 
beatitude.-  It  was  indeed  a  triumph  for ' 
him  to  receive  Madame  de  Vaubert  in  his 
own  house,  and  show  her  to  his  people, 
who,  of  course,  would  not  fail  to  spread 
the  news  abroad,  and  convince  his  enemies 
that  he  was.  not  so  much  despised  as  the 
evil-disposed  hop^d  and  fools  believed. 
Leicester  was  not  mpre  happy  or  proud  to 
receive  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle 
tl^n  was  Master  Stamply  at  this  moment, 
when  the  baroness  mounted  the  steps  of 
his  portico  and  passed  the  threshold  of  his 
door.  Raoul  followed  his  motlier»  but 
with  some  indication^  of  dissatisfaction, 
which,  however,  she  pretended  not  to  ob- 
serve, and  Stomply  really  did  not,  as  he 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  his  good  fortune. 
Having  introduced  his  guests  into  the  par- 
lor, the  good  man  retired,. under  pretense 
of  giving  some  directions'  with  reference 
to  their  entertaipment.  Raoul,  now  alone 
with  his'  mother,  was  upon,  the  point  of 
demaqding  from  her  an  explanation  of  the 
enigma  which  had  so  much  pilled  him, 
but  he  wa9  immediately 'SO  much  occupied 
with  what  surrounded  him,  that  he  had 
no  time  to  think  or  talk  of  anytUng  else 
than  what  he  saw. 

Although  there  had  been  up  change  in 
the  disposition  of  its  apartments,  the  in- 
terior of  the  castle  of  La  Seigli^re  did 
not  at  all  .correspond  with  its  external 
grandeur.  Everything  bespoke  the  neglect 
and  somewhat  less  than  aristocratic  habits 
of  the  new  propriet9r.  Besides,  twenty 
years  had  by  no  means  added  to^  the 
freshness  ana  brilliancy  of  the  tapestry. 
Faded  hangings,  tfinushed  gUdmg,  seedy 
and  decre^id  luxury — feeble  traces  of  a 
once  splendid  but  now  lifeless  magoifi- 
cence,  composed  an  interior  as  unattractive 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  was  beautiful 
and  desolate,  li)ce  the  vast'  halls  of  the 
palace  of  Versailles,.  trHich  attract  our 
admiration  as  we  pass  through  them,  but 
where,  if  we  were  compelled  to  dwell,  we 
should  die  of  ennui.    The  parlor  alone. 


mto  which  Madame  deYanbert  and  her  son 
had  just  been  introduced,  had  preserved, 
by  special  f^vor,  something  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  life,  the  youth  and  brilliancy,  of 
its  former  dttys.  It  seemed'  to  be  still 
animated  by  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
the  exiled  marchiopess%  Bernard,,  more- 
over, had  taken  special  pl^^ure  in  em- 
bellishing it.  with  such  treasures  as  the 
marquis  had  been  compelled  to  leave  be- 
hind ;  and  even  Stamply  himself,  after  the 
departure  and  death  of  his  son,  out  of 
regard  to  his  memcHy,^  had  given  direc- 
tions that  this .  apartjneiit  should  receive 
.  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  aa  if  Ber- 
nard was  motQentarily  expected  to  return. 
Thus  eveiTthijig  about  it  breathed  the 
splendor  of  its  K>rmer  hosts.  There  were 
damasks  from  Genoa,  tapestries  from 
Beauvais,  nchly  carved  furniture  from 
Boule,  porcelains  from  Saxony  and  Sevres, 
crystals  in  glittering  groups,  golden  fillets  ' 
upon  the  ceilipg,  and  beautiful  devices 
4ibove  the  doors;  indeed,  enough  to  afford 
whole  pages  of  description  to  those  in- 
teresting personages  who  are  inspired  by 
the  poetry  of  the  drawing-room,  and  dis- 
cover much  more  proficiency  in  ^the  fur- 
nishing, of  houses  , than  nunds.  .-After 
examining  ^1  with  the  closest  attention^ 
after  touching  with  his  fing.er,  aa  if  to 
satisfy  himself  of  their  reality,  such  articles 
as  he  had  never  -before  seen  except  in  his 
dreams, .  Raoul  approached  the  window 
and  looked  steadfastly,,  and  not  without 
sadliess,  towards  the  castle  of  Vaubert, 
which  h^  never  before  appeared  to  him 
so  humble  and  desolate. .  Meanwhile  the 
baroness  was  contemplating  her  son  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  smiling  and  serene, 
^  if  she  held  in  her  hand  the  magic  ring 
which  was  to  rebuild  the  towers  of  her 
castle  and  render  back  to  him  the  fortune 
of  his  ancestors. 

Stamply  wa§  not  slow  to  return,  fol- 
lowed by  two  farm-boys,  «¥rith  wonder 
in  their  countenances,  ^d  in  their  b^nds, 
waiters  loaded  with  syrups,  strawberries, 
cream  and  the  choicest  of  Spanish  wines. 
Close  in  the  rear  followed  the  cook,  gar- 
dener and  poultry-keeper — ^the  balance  of 
Stamply's  household,  who,  however,  made 
a  stand  in  the  hall,  and .  stretched  their 
necks,  and, strained  their  eyes,  to  get  a 

Eeep,  through  the  half-open  door,  at  the 
aroness    and    her   son.     l^ever,    since 
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the  adrent  of  John  Stamply,  had  the  oas- 
Ue  witoeseed  a  day  of  so  much  rejoicing 
and  eitcitement. 

**  You  are  patting  yourself  to  too  myich 
iocoDvenience/'  said  Madame  de  Yaubert, 
with  her  most  amiable  smile.  ''This  is 
really  a  royal  reception.  Monsieur  Stamply.*' 

Stamply  bowed*  ,and  made  a  conlused 
and  stammering  reply;  'but  perceiving 
that  the  two  bbyff,  having  deposited  their 
burdens  upon  ^  marble  table,  w^re  each 
makiiig  tnemselves  comfortable.' in  an 
ann-chttf,  he  seized  them  by  the  collar 
and  ejected  them  from  the  room  with 
some  very  marked  demonstrations  of  his 
displeasure.  ' 

"Monsieur  Stamply,!'  isaid  the  baro^ 
nessi  whose  gravity  was  most  severely  tried* 
bf  the  scene  we  have  ji^st-  described, 
"  jou  ought  to  be  appointed  oonseryator- 
general  ^  the  castles  of  France.  This, 
certainly,  has  lost  none  of.  its  Undent 
splendcH* — indeed,  I  thmk  you  have  add- 
ed somewhat  to  its  attractions.  And  I 
onderstand  tliat  the  value  of. the  lands 
has  doubled  under  your  administration. 
You  are,  of  oourse,  thei),  one  of  the 
wealthiest  proprietors  in  the  country.'' 

"Alas!  Madame,*' sadly  replied  theajd 
man,  **  Ood  and  men  have  made  me  nay 
dearly  for  my  fortune.  God  has  taken 
fflj  wife  and  my  boy ;  men'  have  loaded 
me  with  reproaches.  Job  himself  was 
less  unhappy  in  his  poverty  than  I  am 
in  all  my  abundance.  You  have  a  son, 
^ladame ;  I,  who  have  lost-  mine,  know 
how  to  appreciate  your  happiness,  and 
yon,  had  you.  lost  yours^  would  compre- 
hend the  depth  of  my  grief.'* 
"  I  think  I  can  appreciate  it.  Monsieur," 

^replied;   "I hear  you  had  a  heroic 

ion." 

"  Ah  !  Mftdame,  he  was  my  life,",  ex- 
claimed the  old  man  with  deepest  emotion. 

"The  designs' of  God  are  mscrutable," 
rererently  rejoined  Madame  de  Vaubert. 
^'As  to  the  judgment  of  men,  I  think, 
Monsieur,  you  do  wrong  to  give  yourself 
so  much  uneasiness  about  it.  You  say 
you  are  loaded  with  reproaches.  I  was 
not  aware  of  it  before.  But  why  be  dis- 
tarbed  by  the  opinion,  or  even  the  abuse 
of  the  vulgar, .  when  you  have  the  esteem 
of  the  honorable  and  respected  ?" 

At  these  words  tStamply  shook  his 
head  in  a  manner  that  indicated  a  by*  no 


means  entire  ccmfidence  in  the  remedy 
recommended  by  the  baroness. 

"You  are  calumniated  I"  continued 
Madame  de  Vaubert  with  emphasis.  "  Do 
you  suppose  I  should  be  here  if  I  did 
not  believe  so?.'  I  am  sufficiently  disin- 
terested' in  this  matter,  I  should  suppose, 
not. to, be  suspected  of  p.arti41ity  for  you. 
A  friend  of  th^  La  Seigli^res,  I  have 
shared  with  them  an  exile  of  fifteen 
years;' and  like  the^i  I  have,  seen  my 
property  sequestrated  and  eold  by  the 
Republic.  The  Bepublic  has  ,  despoiled 
ua;  to  its  eternal  shame,  it  has  taken 
and  disposed  of  that  to  which  it  had  no 
title.  But  you  who  have  acquired  it  in 
good  faith,  purchased  it  with  your  hard- 
eatned  savings,  how  are  you  to  blame  ? 
Who  accuses  youf  Adversity  has  laid 
its  hand  heavily  upon  us,'  but  it  has.  not 
eradicated  from  our  hearts  the  sentiment 
of  Justice.  It  is  not  to  you  that  our 
hatred  can  properly  attach.  How  many 
titnes  hav^  I  heard  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness de  La,  Seigliere  felicitate  them- 
selves Upon  the*  fact  that  their  domains 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
worthy  of  their  fanners  I*-' 

''  la  it  so,  Madanie  ?"  cried  Stamply, 
with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  surprise.  "  Did 
they  speak  of  me  without  indignation? 
I  should^  have  thought  that  they  would 
regard  me  with  contempt  and  execration." 

"Why  so.  Monsieur,  repHed  the  barp- 
nesa  with  a  sinile«  "J  in^ell  remember 
that  the  poor  marchioness  said  to  me  a 
few  days  Wore  her  death"^— 

'^  The  marchioness  dead !"  ejaculated 
Stamply  with  a  Took  of  unutterable  grief. 
.  /'In  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  who  is 
now  as  beautiful  as  was  her  mother.  But 
I' was  saying,"  resumed  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert, ''f  4hat  a  few  days  before  her  death 
the  marchioness  was  Speaking  of  you  and 
Madame  Statnply,  whom  she.  appreciated 
and  loved.  She  mentioned  you  with 
that  touching  kindness  peculiar  to  her, 
and  which  I  am  sure  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten. The  marquis  also  joined  in  the 
conversation,  and  was  pleased  to  cite 
mcmy  traits  of  devotion  and  fidelity  which 
do  honor  to  your  £amily.  '  Theirs  were 
kind  hearts,',  added  Madame  de  La  Sieg- 
li^re,  '  and  in  our  misfortune  it  is  a  great 
consolation  to  know  that  our  property  has 
fallen  into  such  pure  and  honest  hands.' " 
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''Mother/'  said  Raonl,  who  remained 
standmg  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window, 
and  wh<y  was  visibly  disturbed  by  the 
conversation  ^hich  wa6  going  on  between 
Btamply  and  his  mother,  "  the  storm  is 
over,  it  is  all  dear  overhead ;  and  we  can 
return  home  without  any  danger/' 

The  baroness  rose,  and  tuminc^  towards 
Stamply:  ''I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
you,  Monsieur,  for-  your  Uad  hbs{Htality, 
and  think  myself  fortunate  in  this  oppcM*- 
tunity  to  make,  your  acquaintatce«  I 
trust  it  will  not  cease  with  the  first 
interview.  The  responsibility  shall  be 
with  you  if  it  dees.  At  aU  events  I 
hoj>e  you  will  not  foi^get  that*  you  haVe 
neighbors  on  the  other  bfemk  of  the  river 
who  will  always*  esteem  it  a  happiness  to 
receive  you/' 
'  With  these  words,  pronounced  with  all 
the  grace  which  the  baroness  could  com- 
mand, and  a  look  which  added  a  chami 
to  the  words, '  she  retired,  IdaniQg  upon 
the  arm  of  her  son,  and  ^conducted  by 
Stamply,  who  did  not  leave  his  guests 
till  they  had  passed  out  of  the  gate,  and 
then  only  with  k  very  profound  bow. 

"  Mother,"  said  Raoul,  before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  "will  you  give  me  some 
explanation  of  what  I  have  just  seen  and 
heard  ?  Only  yesterday,  you  despised 
and  hat^  this  man.  Now  you  speak  of 
him  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  What 
has  so  suddenly  wrought  this, strange 
revolution  in  your  opinions  and  senti- 
ments ?" 

"Why,  my  dear  Raoul,"  replied  his 
mother,  in  a  tone  which  indicated  her  per- 
fect confidence  in  her  ability  to  satisfy  all 
his  misgivings,  "nothing  in  'the  world 
more  natural.  Indeed,  1  believe  I  have 
already  told  you.  Ui^llke  the  citizen  of 
Athens,  who  condemned  Aristides  to  os- 
tracism because  he  was  tired  of  hearing 
him  called  jtat»  by  force  of  hearing 
Stamply  maligned,  I  have  come  to  think 
well  of  him.  If  the  prejudices  which  were 
incident  to  my  position,  if  my  old  friend- 
ship for  the  La  >Seigli6res,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  facts  in  which  I  have  lived  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  have  betrayed  me 
into  indiscreet  remarks  or  invidious  as- 
persions, I  have  for  some  time  seen  cause 
to  regret  it.  Indeed,  I  feel  something 
akin  to  remorsefortheinjury  which  I  feel 
I  have'done." 


"It  is  aIIowable>  mother, "  rejoined 
RaoM,  "  to  reverse  one's  judgments,  and 
to  alter  one's  opinions ;  but  have  you  au- 
thority from  the  La'  Seigli6res  to  absolve, 
in  their  name,  tbc^  author  of  their  destitu- 
tion? Do  you  think  the  marquis  would 
pardon  you  for  having,  in  this  case,  made 
him  an  accomplice  in  the  absolution  ?" 
'-  "Is  it  possible,  my  son/'  asked  the 
baroness,  with  affected  surprise,  "  that  you 
would  strike  the  last  blow  to^  the  heart 
which  is  already  most  .cruelly  tortured  ? 
Are  we  to  enter  his  hospitable  mansion  but 
to  make  it  echo  with  the  maledictions  of 
the  exile?  Is  there  anything  culpable  or 
criminal  in  the  effort  to  pour  a  few  drops 
of  balm  upon  the  wounds  of  the  unfortu- 
nate? Is  youth  so  pitiless?  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  marquis  will  pardon 
me,  but  I  am  6nre  that  from  the  heights 
of  heaven  the  soul  of  the  marchioness  re- 
gards me  with  an  approving  smile." 

The  visit  was  soon  l^turned  by  Stamp- 
ly. He  presented  himself  one  afternoon 
at  the  Castle  de  Vaubert,  in  the  most  gal- 
lant aostume  which  he  had  been  able  to 
select  from  his  respectably  furnished  ward- 
robe. Raoul  was  absent. '  Not  being 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  her  son, 
the  baroness  received*  her  neighbor  with 
all  sorts  of  attentions  and  coquetries, 
dwelt  upon  ,the  merits  of  his  son,  and  was 
apparenUy  delighted  with'  his  conversa- 
tion. What  a  satisfaction  for  the.  poor 
old  man  thus  to  find  a  benevolent  heart  to 
which  he  could  freely  confide  all  his  sor- 
rows! Kevertheless,  he, could  not  help 
remarkmg  the  modest  furniture  of  the 
room  where  he  was  sitting,  and,  as  he  re- 
flected^pon  what  the  Stamplys  and  the 
Yauberts  had  been  formerly  and  what 
thev  were  at  present,  he  felt  himself  sdzed 
with  a  vague  sentiment  of  shame  and  con- 
fusion. As  if  to  add  to  his  embarrassment, 
the  baroness  recounted  the  deceptions  of 
her  return,  and  how^  instead  of  her  castle 
and  her  extensive  domains,  she  had  found 
only  a  wretched  old  mansion  surrounded 
with  a  few  exhausted  acres.  Still  she  did 
it  with  such  grace  and  vivacity,  that 
Stamply,  though  naturally,  sensitive  and 
suspicious,  not  only  'took  no  umbrage,  but 
seemed  to  be  relieved  of  a  heavy  burthen 
in  observing  the  manner  in  which  Madame 
de  Vaubert  accommodated  herself  to  her 
fortune. 
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"You  will  stay  to  diiiQer?"  said  she, 
inqairingly,  "  My  son  has  gpne  to  ^p^nd 
the  day  vith  one  of  our  friends,  and  will 
not  be  back  till  evening.  I  hope  you  will  do 
me  the  favor  of  your '  company  ?  Solitude 
is  a  sad  thing  at  oui'.age.  Well/'  added 
she. gaily,  resuming  the  thread  of  the 
eonveisation,  "  each  in  their  turn,  as  (he 
proverb  says.  Revolutions,  they  say,  have 
theffgood  sideT  We.bavp  paid  dearly  for 
believing  it  But  we  clon't  complain. 
May  it  please  Heaven,  as  my  poor,  dearly 
beloved  marchioness  often  said,  may  it 
please  heavep.  Monsieur,  that  all  those 
who  profit  by  4ur  disasters  be^  aa  honest 
people  as  you.    That  js  some  consolation." 

To  djnfi.  t^e-a-Uie  with  Madame  de 
Vaubert  was  npt  <)nly,  to-Stamply,  the 
very  highest  honor,  it  was  also  the  highest 
felicity  he  had  enjoyed  for  a-  long  time. 
It  was  at  meal-tmies  especially  that  he 
had  felt  his  loneliness.  These  were  the 
hoars  that  Stamply  dreaded  th^  most 
When  he  sat  down  to  his  table,  and-  the 
empty  seat  reminded  him  of  his  Bernard, 
his  sadness  was  ahnost  overwhelming,  and 
it  often  happened!  to  him,  as  to  the  king 
ofThale,  to  drink  bitter  te-ar^  from  \m 
own  cop.  This  ^as  for  hicn,  Iherefpre,  an 
unexpected  happiness.  The  preparation^ 
were  not  sumptuous,  but  Madame  de 
Vanbert  supplied  whatever  deficiency  there 
wBsm  the  luxury^  of  the  service  by  the 
charms  of  her  coQvers^tioi^. '  She  made 
him  the  object  of  a  thousand  Ijttle  delicate 
attentions ;  flattered,  cajoled,  ^nd  caressed, 
without  appearing  to  observe  his  not  un* 
frequent .  inf ractions»  both  by  word  and 
dec^,  of  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  good- 
breeding.  TherQ  was  a  moment  when  the 
old  man  turned  towards  her  a  look  which 
it  weie  useless  to  attempt  to  describe,  bo 
mild,  so  tender,  so  grateful,  so,  in  short, 
like  the  acknowledgment  which  the  faith- 
fol  dog  makes  to  the  carresses  of  his  inas^ 
ter.  The  good  man  •<  almost  began  to 
believe  himself  in  the  world  again,  aqd  that 
his  family  ha4  returned  to  him. 

From  this  day  forward  intimate  relations 
were  established  betw;ern  the  two  castles. 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  by  dint,  of  prayers 
and  remonstrances,  succeeded  graduiEtlly 
in  bringing  her  son  to  tolerate-  the  pres- 
ence of  Stamply,  and  to  receive  him,  if 
not  with  cordiality,  at  least  without  cold- 
ness or  disrespect    AX  the  same  time  she. 


herself,  with  an  eye  to  whatever  would 
forward  her  designs,  made  the  tastes  and 
peculiarities  of.  the  old  man «  her  especial 
study.    8he  even  went  so  far  as  to  initiate 
herself  into  all  the  trifling  details  of  his 
household  affairs,  and  watched  with  ma- 
ternal solicitude  that  nothing  should  be 
ivantipff  to  hia  weKtire.     Stampjy  could 
ndt  resist  so  many  seductions ;  they  were 
to  him  what  hbney  is  to  the  bee.     At  first 
he  had  visited  the « baroness  from  grati- 
tude ;  now,  from  affection  and  love,  from 
habit. ,  He  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time 
ajb  her  place.     He  dined  there  three  times 
a  w,eek{  called  there  in  the  morning  on 
his  way  to  his  fields. ;  returned  there  in 
t.he  evening  to  talk  of  Bernard,  and  of  the 
then  eventful  times.  ,  When  the  evenings 
were  pleasant,  Madame  de  Vaubert  would 
take  his  arm,  and  they  >vQu]d  go  and  walk 
together  along  the    banks  of  the  Clain. 
Arm-in-arm  with  the  Baroness  de  Vau- 
bert^ chatting  familiarly,  and,  along  the 
very  banks  where  he  ha^d  been  pelted  with 
stones  by  'the  boys,  receivii^  the  respect-* 
ful  salutations  of  those  he  happened  to 
meet  I    Stamply  was  drunk  with  delight. 
The  consideration  which. naturally  attaches 
to  a  noble  ladv,  was  reflected  somewhat 
upon  her  associate.     If  )iis  domestics  did 
i^ot  steal  iess,  they  respected  him  more. 
In  short,  to  rejuvenate  the  superannuated 
figure  of  the  oasis  in  the  desert,  like  the 
former  to.  the  traveller  wasl^he  enchanted 
apparition  jof  the  Baroness  de  Vaubert  in 
the  desolate  life  of  John  Stamply.    Her 
presence  gilded  his  decline  with  a  delicious 
brilliancy.    Under  its  influence  his  health 
was  re-established;    his  spirits  ^^ became 
buoyant,  and  his  temper^  soured  by  cha- 

§rin,  rejoined  its  wonted  sweetness.  It  was 
le  Indian  summer  of  his  life ;  and  not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  which  he  drew  from 
his  present  relations,  was  the  fact  that  he 
recovered  his  own  self-respect,  and  felt 
himself  reinstated  in  his  o^  esteem.  His, 
troubled  conscience  was  appeased,  and 
fortified  with  so  charming  a  friendship,  he 
bore  his  fortune  with  a  Tight  heart  and  a 
high  head. 

V  ery  soon,  with  these  delightTul  influ- 
ences, Madame  de  Vaubert  mingled  others, 
slower  and  more  mysterious  in  their  ope- 
ration, to  which  also  Stamply  submitted 
with  the  most  unquestioning  carelessness. 
She  had  entire  dominion  over  the  sentient 
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Stamp! J ;  she  bow  aoughti  the  like  domin- 
ion over  the  thinking  Stumply.  kihe 
already  swayed  his  affection ;  it  only  re- 
mained to  control  his  thoughts.  She 
aimed,  and  was  'successful,  to  efface  from 
hb  mind  every  vestige  of  revolutionary 
ideas.  She  even  succeeded,  by  force  of 
subtleties^  in  reconciling  him  to  the  past 
which  had  oppressed  him,  and  imbuing 
him  with  the  pnhciples  which  had  enfran- 
chised him.  She  brought  him  back,  with- 
out his  perceiving  it,  to  the  point  whence 
he  had  departed,  and  made  him  resume, 
without  suspicion^  the  character  of  serf 
and  vassal  under  which  his  ancestors  ^ad 
lived.  Meanwhile  the  name  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Seigliere,  and  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter, was  often  introduced  into  their  d^- 
eourse,  but  so  ^roitly  and  with  so  much 
reserve  that  Stamply's  fears  were  pever 
aroused.  Occasionally  he  would  express 
the  deepest  concern  for  the  destiny  of  the 
young  Helen,  whom  Madame  de  Vaubert 
lost  no  opportunity  of  representing  to  him 
as  the  living  image  of  her  mother.    S^he 

Cossessed  the  same  grace,  was  animated 
y  the  same  goodness,  and  inherited  all 
her  charms.  Stamply*^  agreed  that  M'lle 
de  La  Seigliere  must  be  an  angel. '  As  for 
the  marquis  himself,  the  former  vassal 
entertained  some  prejudices  against  his 
old  master.  But  the  baroness  patiently 
applied  herself  to  the  eradication  of  every 
remnant  -  of  the  leaven  of  ninety-three. 
"  Adversity,"  said  she,  "is  a  rude  school, 
in  which  one  quickly  learns."     For  her 

Crt,  she  flajLteml ;  herself  that  she  bad 
tmed  much  and  forgotten  much.  M. 
de  La  Seigl^t^re,  according  to  her,  bad 
been  transformed  by  his  exile,  into  the 
mxit^i  perfect  model  of  all  the  virtues ;  and 
the  marquis,  once  so  haughty,  would  now 
feel  himself  honored  in  shaking  the  hand 
of  his  old  farmer,  and  calling  him  his 
friend.  "  Should  the  opportunity  occur," 
replied  Stamply,  "  I  should  feel  it  a  very 
great  honor.! 

Months  rolled  away  in  this  pleasant  in- 
timacy, in  which,  however,  Raou)  did  not 
share.  He  was  sad,  and  sought  reUre- 
ment. 

While  these  events  were  silently  passing 
in  the  valley  of  the  Clain,  .Waterloo  cl6sed 
the  great  epopee  of  the  empire.  Time 
pressed.  In  a  recent  letter,  the  Marquis 
de  La  Seigli6re,  convinced  more  firmly 


than  ever  that  the  ffill  of  Napoleon  would 
necessarily  inclu.de  that  of  Stamply,  and 
thiit  the  first  act  of  the  Bottrbone,  after 
their  definitive  return*  to  France,  would  be 
to  reinstate  all  the  emigrants  in  their  for- 
mer estates,  generously  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  his  <Md  friend,  the  baroaess,  the 
promise  they  had  mutually  made  with 
regard  to  Helen  and  Raouk  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  accordhigly,  ieemed  it  prudent 
to  puiBh  to  a  denouement  the  little  comedy 
of  which  she,  and  she  alone  had  the  secret 

Her  relations  "with  the  farmer- widower, 
it  may  well  be  believ^,  were  a  greats  sub- 
ject of  gossip  in  the  neighborhood.  €id- 
unray  and;  detraction  were  not  wanting  to 
such  an  appeal  They  werer  astonished, 
they  were  mdignant,  lo  see  this  familiarity 
of  a,  friend  of  the  La  SeigU^ree  with  the 
man  who'  had  diq>oesessed  themi  The 
story  ran  that  tfad  baroness  would  like  to 
get  mfirried.  The  nobility  cried  treason, 
the  roture  cried  scan<i||al.  Whether  the 
baroness  was  ignoradt  of  Ivhat  was  said, 
or  whether  she  did  not  care,  she  had  up 
to  the  present  moment  pursued  her  pur- 
pose, without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or 
tO"  the  left,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the 
multitude ;  when,  all  at  once,  Stamply 
thought  he  could  discover  some  Symptoms 
of  ccSdness  m  the  evidences  of  that  friend- 
ship which  had  riiade  him  so  happy  and 
so  proud.  At  first  he  only  felt  a  vague 
uneasiness  ivhich  he  could  not  explain; 
but  these  symptoms  taking,  from  day  to 
day,  a  more  decided  character,  he  b^gan 
to  be  seriously  alarmed.  The*  fact  was, 
Madame  da  Vaubert  was  no  longer  what 
she  iiad  been,  or  professed  to  be;  and 
although  she  used  every  effort  to.  dissem- 
ble the  change  which  was^  going  on,  the 
susceptible  soul  of  Stamply  could  not  be 
deceived.  He  suffered  a  long  while  in 
silence,  and  intensely,  for  he '  had  turned 
thither  all  the  affections  of  his  soul ;  he 
had  placed  in  this  friendship  all  his  heart 
and  all  his  life.  For  a  long  time  respect 
shut  his  mouth  ;  but^  one  evening,  having 
foimd  Madame  de  Vaubert  more  distract- 
ed, more  reserved  than  usual^  he  expressed 
his  disquietude  in  a  ni^miier  not  very  dis- 
creet, perhaps^  but  not  without  eflfect. 
The  baroness  seemed  to  be  moved;  but 
her  main  purpose  remained  unshaken. 

**  Madame,  what  hto  happened  ?  I  fear 
8<ome  great  misfortune." 
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Madame  de  Yaubert  made  scarcely  an  j 
replj ;  but,  as  she  was  about 'to  tetire,  she 
took  both  his  hands  and  pressed  them  in 
her  own  with  snch  an  effusion  of  tender- 
ness tbat4t  onlj- added  to  the  fears  of  the 
old  mah. 

Tbe  next  day,  Stamply  ^was  walking  in 
his  park,  still  agitated  by  the  occurrences 
of  the  previous  evening,  when  a  servant 
handed  him  a  billet  from  Madame  de  Vaiu- 
bert  Less  flattered  than  frightened  at  so 
rare  an  honor,  he  bix>ke  the  seal  with  a 
tremblhig  hapd,  and,  the  teto  rolling  down 
hb  cheeks,  read' as  folio wsj 

"You  feared  some  great  misfortune. 
Tow  presentiment  was  jus^.  If  it  shall 
caose  you  as  m,uch  suffering  as  it  will  me, 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  indeed.  W^  must, 
see  each  other  no  more;  it  is  the  world 
that  wills  it  to.  be 'so.-  If  I  alone  were 
concerned,  1  would  brave  its  decrees  with 
jof ;  but,^  in  'consideration  of  my  son,  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  submit  to  sacrifices 
which  I  never  could  have,  be^en  driven  by 
poblic  opinion  merely.  Be  assured,  Mpn- 
Heur,  that  it  is  necessity  alone  which  sepa- 
rates us,  and  that  however  great  may  be 
jour  regret,  it  cannot  be  more  so  than 
that  of  your  affectionate 

Barobne  de  Vaubert." 

At  first  Stamply  could  thinls  of  but  one 
thmg — that  he  bad  just  lost  his  only  hap- 
pbess  here  below.  Then,  as  he  re-read 
the  letter,  he  seemed  to  fall  again  under 
the  weight  of  the  maledictions  and  out- 
rages from  which  th^  friendship  of'  Mad- 
ame de  Yaubert  had  relieved  him.  He 
saw  himself  again  plutured  deeper  than 
ever  in  the  darkness  of  solitude ;  he  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  his  Bernard  a  second  time. 
His  attachment  had  become  more  than  an 
affection ;  it  was  a-habit.  What  could. he 
do,  for  the  future,  with  his  unoccupied 
days  and  his  listless  evenings  ?  Whither 
hear  his  heart  and  direct  his  step  ?  He 
had  now  no  end,  no  purpose,  no  nothing 
to  absorb  bis  time.  All  around  was  aban- 
donment, silence,  desolation.  In  his  de- 
spair he  took,  thue  route  to  the  Castle  de 
Vaubert. 

"  Madame/'  cried  he,  as  he  entered  the 
parlor,  where  the  baroness '  was  seated 
alone,  "  Madame  ,what  have  I  done"?  In 
what  have  I  offended  you  ?    Why  <Ud  you 


offer  me  your  hand,  if>  you  meant  to  with- 
draw it?  Why  did  you  call  me  here.  If 
you  meant  to  drive  me  away  without  pity  ? 
Why  did  you  lift  from  my  heart  the  load 
of  sorrow,  if  you  meant,^so  soon,  to  return 
it  thence  again  ?  See !  I  am  an  old  man ; 
my  days  are  nearly  numbered.  Will  you 
not  wait  a  little  while  ?  I  have  but  a  short 
time  longer  to  live." 

Madame  de  Yaubert  endeavbred  at  first 
to  quiet  him,  protesting  her  affection  and 
lavishing  the  most  tender  expressions. 
When  he  became  more  calm,  she  sought 
to  explain  the  isaperibus  motives  to  which 
she  nad  been  compelled  to  yield.  She 
affected  the  most  scrupulous  reserve  and 
the  nicest  delicacy ;  but,  in  reality,  ever}' 
word  went  like  a  jpoignard  to  the  heart  of 
Staipply.  A  remnant  of  pride '  sustained 
aiid  reanimated  him. 

;  "  Yott  are  right,  Madame,'^  said  he,  rising 
up  ;  I  am  responsible  for  this  folly.  I  sub- 
mit to  the  separation  without  complaint  or 
murmur.^  Only,  Madame,  remember,  that 
I  should  ne.ver  have  dared  to  solicit  the 
honor  which  you  voluntarily  offered ;  and 
remember,  also,  that  I  have  never  deceived 
yon,  and  that,  from  our  first  interview,  I 
warded  you  of  the  outrages  and  calumnies 
which  the  world,  heaped  upon  my  head." 

With  these  words,'  he  marcbed  resolutely 
towards  the  door';  but,  overcome  by  the 
.effort  which  he  had  just. made,  he  sank 
into  a  chair  and  burst  into  tears. 

His  grief  wad  so  extreme,  and  so  real, 
that  the  baroness  was  touched. 

"  My  friend,  hear  me ;"  said  she.  "  You 
think  that  I  hare,  without  an  effort,  re- 
signed myself  to  this  Vupture  of  the  rela- 
tions which  were  to  me  a  source  of  joy  as 
well  as  to  yourself.  I  had  conceived  for 
you  a  most  affectionate  interest ;  I  was 
pleased  to  belie^ire'that  I  was,  perhaps,  in 
your  existence  a  source  of  pleasure,  of  con- 
solation. On  the  other  hand,  you  aided 
me  to  support  my  misfortunes.  Your 
goodness  charmed  me ;  your  presence  dis- 
pelled the  tedium  of  m^  lonely  hours. 
Judge,  then,  if  I  have  decided  voluntarily 
to  read  your  heart  and  my  own.  I  hesi- 
tated long.  Finally,  I  believed  it  my  duty, 
out  of  regard  for  my  son,  to  yield  to  that 
wicked  and  stupid  world,  to  which,  bad 
I  idone  been  interested,  I  would  not  have 
sacrificed  a  hair  of  your  head.  \  was  ob- 
liged to  do  it;  and  I  have  done  it.    Kev- 
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ertbeless/'  added  slie,  after  a  few  iQpments 
of  reflection,  and  fixing  upon*  Stamply  a 
look  which  naade  him  start/  "  if  there  were 
any  means  of  reconciling  the  exigencies 'of 
my  .position  with  the  c^re  of  your  happi- 
ness ;  if  there  was  any  wky  of  imposing 
silence  upon  the.  c].aipors  of  the  wot4d,  and 
of  assuring  to  you  a  happy,  peaceful,  and 
honored  old  age  ?" — 
. "  Speak,  Madt^me,  speak ;  is  there  any  ?" 
cried .  the  old  ^man,  with  the  joy  of  the 
shipwrecked  marinier,  who  thinks  he  dis- 
covers a  sail  iti  the  distant  horizon. 

"  My  friend,"  continued  Madame  de 
Vaubert,.  *'  I  have  maturely  reflected  upou 
your  lot.  After  having  viewed  it-  from  all 
sides,  and  under  all  aspects^  I  .am  obliged 
to.  admit  tbat  it  is  by  no  means  an  enviable 
one,  and  that  you  are,  in  truth,  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  You  were  right.  Job, 
in  his'poveirty,  had  hot  so  much  to  mourn 
as  you  in  the  midst  of  your  prosperity. 
Though  you  are  rich,  yeu  can  make  no 
use  ofyour  wealth." 

**  Between  you.  and  them,  tt^^n  have  raised 
an  insurmountable  barrier  of  6pprobrjum 
and  ignominy, ^utragOj  injury,  public  con- 
tempt— these  Bx%  at  present,  the  most  cer- 
tain of  your  revenues.  Your  hold  upon 
society  is  only  by  a  single  bond ;  that  bond 
broken,  you  have  no  soul  by  whose  sym- 
pathy to  solace  yo)ir  own.  I  see  your  old 
age  given  nip  to  mercenary  cares.  You 
will  not  have,  at  your  last  bourr  even  one 
dear  friend  to  whom  you  might  have  the 
consolation  of  bequeathing  yokr  fortune, 
which  has  cost  you  so  much.  There  re- 
muns  to  you  only  one  heir,  the  State— of 
all  heirs  tne  least  desirable,  and  the  most 
ungrateful.  Now  would  you  not  much 
prefer  to  have  a  family  who  would  cherish 
you  as  a  father,,  to  grow  old  suirounded 
with  love  and  tenderness,  to  hear  around 
you  only,  a  concert  of  benedictions^  to  rest 
your  last  look  upon,  those  whom  you  shall 
have  made  happy ;  in  short,  to  leave  be- 
hind you  a  eherished  and  vene|%ted  mem- 
ory?'*^ ■  .      ' 

*'  A  family ! — to  me  !'^  cried  the  old  man, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  **  J,  Stamply,  the 
old  begffary  as  they  call  me,  surrounded 
with  tenderness  and  love  I  concerts  of  ben- 
edictions ! — my  memory  cherished  and  ven- 
erated f  J^2A,  Madame,  where  is  that 
family  ?  my  wife  and  boy  are  in  heaven, 
and  I  am  here,  in  this  wprld,  alone..". 


"  That  family,  ingrat^ !"  repHed  Madame 
de  Yaubert,  smiling ;  "  have  you  it  not  al- 
ready half  in  hand  ?". 

.  mth  a  little  of  finesse  or  vanity,  Stamp- 
ly might  have  suspected  the  baroness,  by 
this  last  question,  meant  to  intimate  that 
she  was  at  his  disposal ;  but  t^e  good 
man  was  neither  artful  nor  vain*  and,  in 
9pite  of  the  intimacy  of  his  relations  with 
Madaoie  de  Vaubert,  he  could  nev^r  for- 
get what  a  distance  separated  the  peasant 
parvenu  from  the  great  lady  rtftme.  He 
remained,  therefore,  with  outstretched  aims 
and  open  mouth,  hesitating,  astonished,  and 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  interpretation  to  pat 
upon  these  kst  ^ords. 

"Has-  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  my 
friend,"  calmly  resumed  the '  baroness, 
"  what  glory  Bonaparte  might  have  won, 
if,  comprehending  his  divine  miasiou,  that 
soldier  of  fortune,  after  having  overwhelm- 
ed faction,  had  reinstated  Uie  Bourbons 
upon  the  throne,  of  their  ancestors  ?  Sup- 
pose, for.  an  instant,  that  instead  of  think- 
mg  to  found  a  dynasty,*  the  Corsican,  to- 
day wretched  and  proscribed,  loaded  with 
opprobriqm,  caged  and  muszled  like  a  wikl 
beast,  had  placed  his  sword  and  his  ambi- 
tion at  the  service  of  our  legitimate  prinde, 
whose  destiny  would  not  bav^  paled  before 
that  of  the-  now  unfortunate  emperor? 
The  world  which  now  curses  him,  would 
regard .  him  with  admiration ;  kings,  who 
have  sworn  his  destruction,  would  dispute 
the  honor  of  shaking  his  hand,  and,  Hxuly 
emperor  from  the  day  when  ^  he  should 
have  refused  the  sceptre,  the  glory  which 
would  have  gilded  his  brow  would  have 
eclipsed  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  gUtter- 
ing  diadem." 

"And  my  little  Bernard  would  have 
been  living  now,"  lidded  Stamply  with  a 
sigh. 

"  My  friend,"  continued,  she,^  "  by  what 
strange  forgetfulpess,  by  what  fatal  en- 
chantment, have  we  not  discovered,  either 
of  us,  that  Providence  has  placed  you  in 
a  similar  position,  and  that  it  depends 
upon ,  yourself  to  realize  so  beautiful  a 
dream?" 

Stamply  began  to  prick  up.  hia  ears  like 
a  hare  which  hears  a  rustling  in  leaves 
around  him. 

<<  Ah !  yes;  for  you  at  least  there  is 
time  enough  yet,"  pursued  the  baroness 
with  warmth.    "  What  that  man  failed  to 
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do,  joa  mar  accomplish  m  the  someifhat 
humbler  sphere  m  which  God  has  placed 
joQ.  Qonsdt  joar  ^  hciart — desceiid  into 
your  own  coDScieAce ;  your  heart  is  pure, 
your  coDscienoe  intact.  *  Men,  .neverthe^ 
less,  think  otherwise,  and,  irreproaohahle 
as  yoa  art,  do  you  yourself  fe^  entirely 
free  from  anxiety  wheb.you  .think,  that 
the  last  shoot  of  that  family  which  ha6, 
from  time  immemorial,'  showered  so  many 
besefits  upon  yours^  now  languishes  disin- 
herited in  a  foreign  lapd  ?  But  a  single 
word  will  establish  your  fortune,  confound 
envy,  disarm  public  opinioo,,  convert  into 
applause  the  insults  with  which  you  are 
assailed,  re-establish  yoii  in  your  own 
esteem,  and  give  to  the  world  one  of 
those  sublime  examples  which,  here  and 
there,  in  the  history  of  the  world  relieve 


"  The  old  begeair's  ambition  does  sot' 
go  to  th^t  ex^nt,  replied  3tamply,  ^hak- 
ii^  his  head ;  "I  inake  no  pretensiotis  to 
give  examples  to  the  woHd ;  the  task  of 
relieving  hun[wnity  b  no  part  of  my  busi- 
ness;  1  am  content  with  humbler  cases. 
Besides,  Madame,  I  don't  understand''-^ 

"Well,  if  youilqn't  understand,  enough 
is  said,"  coldly  replied  thd  baroness. 

Stamply  understood  her  too  well.  Al- 
though a  peasant-farmer,  he  was,  as  we 
hare  said,  neither  artful,  cunnings  nor 
aeute ;  yet  he  was  of  a; distrustful  nature, 
and  suspicion  was  for  hjm  a  substitute  for 
craft.  Not  only  did  he  understand  whi- 
ther the  baroness  was  drifting,  bu^'  h^ 
thought  he  saw  also,  that  her  purpose  had 
been  the  secret  of  all  her  advances.      .  . ' 

''I  understand  you,  Madame  la  Ba- 
ronoe,"  said  %e  finally,  with  that  deep  feel- 
ing of  sadne^  which  the  ingenuous  always 
experience  when,  in  sounding  the  a£kction 
which  they  have  believed  sincere  and  db- ' 
iateresfcedilhey  discover  beneath  ita  fair 
oDtside  a.  bottomless  abyss  of  s^lfi^ness. 
"Hear  only  that  you  ar^  laboring  under 
a  mistake.  I  have  not  to  legitimate,  my 
fortune — ^that  has  beep  do^e  already.  I 
owe  it  to  my  industry  alone.  As  to  Mile 
de  la  Seigliire,  it  is  very  true  that  I  never 
think  without  affection  of  the  c)iild,  who, 
you  tell  me,  is  the  Kving  image  of  her 
iQother.  I  have  often  tried  to  send  her 
some  mark  of  my  rememl>rance,  but,  in 
the  ensting  state  of  things,  I  have  not 
<Dceeeded  in  my  wishes." 

TOL.  IV.      VO,  HI.      %WW  flBIlS. 


•  •*  You  do  wropg  to  forget  that  there 
are  those  in  misfortune  who  would  not 
accept  any  other  aid  than  fi;ood  wishes  in 
their  behalf,"  rejoined  Madame  de  Vau- 
))ert,  with  great  afiectation  of   dignity. 

> "  Btft  permit  me  to  say,"  she  added,  in  a 
somewhat  softened  tone,  "that  you  do 
not  understand  me.  I  seek  only  your 
Happiness. ,  1  reason,  not  in  view  of  your 
duty,,  but  'you|:  felicity.  What  can  have 
escaped,  me  to  wound  or  offend  you? 
Fortune  made  mis  acquainted  with  you, 
and  interested  me  in<  your  lot.     I  have 

» thought  that  I.wais  a  source  .of  consola- 
tipn  to  you ;  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I 
have  fell  towards,  you  the  strongest  at- 
tachment. But  an  .enviou3 '  and  unrea- 
sonable 'world  compels  us  to  separate. 
My  heart  is  .filled  with  grief,  and  yours 
with  tilarm.  Under  thesi  circumstances 
I  have  fancied,  foolishly,  perhaps,  that  by 
recalling  the  Marquis  and^hb  di^\ighter, 
and  offering  to  share  with  them  a  fortune 
which  you  qannot  use,  you  would  secure 
to  your  declining  years  peace,' hono^,  and 
repose.  My  imagination  loves  to  dwell 
upon :  this  thought.  I  see'ioi  to  see  you 
the  subject  of  -homage  and  affection-r-our 
friendship  strengthened  instead  of  broken 
off;  the  world  your  friends,  instead  of 
your  enemies,  and  the  maledictions  which 
are  heard  on  all  side^  torncki  into  bless- 
ings. .  God  has  deprived  you  of  a  dear 
son ;  he  replaces  him  by  a  lovely  daughter. 
I  cannot  cohtemplate  such  a  picture  with- 
out emotion,  ^and  I  submit  it  to  you. 
Admit  that  ft  is  a  dream ;  but  can  you 

,not  realize  it,  and  be  happy  ^  \  believe  I 
have  not  exaggerated  the  diCQcullies  of 
your  position.  Betake  yourself  to  soli- 
tude ;  nature  is  kmd,  and,  for  you,  the 
world  is  not  to  be  regretted.  You  are 
rioh^  and. '  wealth,  to  say  the  truth,  is  a 
charming  thing.  I  hope  iti  may  prov.e  to 
you  a  recompense  for  all  you  have  lost."' 
•  Having  ,thus  delivered  herself  with  such 
apparent  ease  and  good  faith  that  the  old 
man  seemed  moved,  Madame  de  Yaubert 
ro6e»  and,  uAder  pretext  of  a  call  in  the 

.  neighborhood;  retired,  leaving  Stamply 
alone  to  his  reflections. 

These  reflectionis  >rere  far  from  joyous. 
Stamply  soon  departed,  not  particularly 
charmed,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  with  a 

!)ropofcition  which  would  have  been  far 
rom  agreeable  even  had  hesuppo^eil  thAi 
18 
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it  178(9  made,  solely  'Wilh  "^a  view  to  his 
happiness.  He  was  an  honest  man ;  we 
have  not  said  that  he  was  &  saint.  tT-here 
was  in  him  a  passion  which  was  to  main- 
tain a  fearful  conflict  with  the  insinuations 
of  Madame  de  Yaubert.  Thus  not  onfre- 
q^ently  we  encounter,  in  otherwise  gentle 
natures,  to  bq  moulded  and  formed  at 
wi}l,  a  hard  point,  r^uctant  and  unyield- 
ing, which,  no  effort  can  subdue^^— a  link 
of  steel  in  a  chain  of  gold.  Stamplf  was 
avaricious  a(^r  'his  manner ;  he  had  a 
passion  for  prosperity.  He  loved  •  it  for 
its  own  sake,  as  otlifera  love  power.  All 
liis  income  was  regularly'  appropriated  to 
the  acquisition^  of  new  lands, 'and- in  this* 
way,  had  he  been  enabled,  by  successive 
additions^  to  restore-  the  domains  of  La 
Seigli^re  to  their^  integrity.  It' was  but  a 
short  time  since. he  had  united  to  it  two  or 
three  small  fai^s,  which  had  been  alien-' 
ated  more  thi^n  a  century.  To  -have 
done  all  this  only  to  do  homage  to  Mon- 
sieur le  M&rquis  would  certainly  be  some- 
thing to  tell  of,  but  Stamply,  aa  he  him-  - 
s^lf  had'said>  made  no  pretension  io  set- 
ting his  contemporaries  *  so  .  brilliant  an 
example  of  abnegation  and  disitaterested 
self-sacrifice.  He  thought  Madame  de 
Vaubcfrt  spoke  quite  too  'much  at  her 
ease,  and  with  too  much  freedom,  and 
determined  that,  before  deciding  upon  the 
matter^  hq  would  take  time  for  further 
consideration.  He  had  by  this  time 
reached  home,  and  entered  his  castle  re- 
signed to  the.  loss  of  a  friendship  which 
could  only  be^retainbd  at  such  a  price. 

Resignation  at  first  was  easy.  Wound-* 
'ed  affection,  offended  self-love,  the  fear  of 
having  been  duped,  af-oused  in  the  old 
man  what  there  was  left  of  warmth  and 
energy.  All  his  old  instincts  of  mdepen- 
dence  and  equality  were  re-awakraed,  and 
for  a  moment  took  the  ascendency. '  But 
this  kind  of  artificial  excitement  soon  su^- 
si^ed,  like  fire  in  the  stubble.  In  his  fre- 
,  quent  visits  at  the  castle  of  Yaubert,  he 
had  contracted  the  habit  .of  familiar  eon- 
versation,  and  the  most  intiitiate  and  con- 
fidential relations.  Suddenly  reduced  io 
solitude,  he  soon  began  to  be  tortured  by 
ennui.  But  few.diiys  had  passed  before 
it  was  perceptible  that  the  inward  peace 
and  mild  serenity  which  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  his  intimacy,  were  gone.  Depriv* 
ed  of  his  only  support;  lus  consciieQce  ^- 


gan  to  disturb  him,,  and  vanity  did  its 
share  among  the  antagonists  of  the  old 
man's  rest.  His  Expulsion  from  the  castle 
of  Yanbert  was  no  longer-  a  mystery ;  it 
was  generally  noised  abroad,  that  the 
barouess  had  dismissed  the  old  beggar  in 
an  ignominious  manner,  and  his  enemies 
were  feasting  upon,  hiia  fall.  Stamply 
would,*  perhaps,  have  remained  iraoraat 
of  what  was  said  abroad  about,  the  mat- 
ter, ha^  he.  >iiot,  one  evening,  while  walk- 
ing an  ^  the  pftrk,  overhtord  his  servants, 
who  were  not  aware '  of  his  proximity, 
chuckling  ov6r  his  misadventuFO.  I& 
farmers,  with  whom  in  times  paat  be 
bad  lived  on  terms  of  particular  friend- 
ship, now  affected  to  inquire  after  Madame 
de  Yaubert'.  If  he  remained  in  the  house, 
and  walked  "from  apartinent  to  apirtment 
Vith  an  air  of  dejection,  his  domestics 
^ would  run  to  him,  now  one  aod  now  ano- 
ther, and  with  afiJBcted  concern  inquire 
why  their  mastte  did  not  go  and  make  a 
call  on  Miuiame  la  Baronne.  If  he  re- 
solved to  leave  the  house  and  beguile  the 
heavy  hours  in  his  fields,  the  valeta.  would 
observe,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  infor- 
mation among"  themselves,  but  in  a  tone 
sufficiently  loud*  for,  the  old  jnan  to  hear 
it;:  **  There  goes  oUr  master  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  Madame  de  Yaofoert.** 
Sta^tply  could  endure  a  g^reat  deal,  but 
such  expressions  moi^  than  otiee  tempted 
him  to  evince  his  displeasure  by  the  use 
of  his  cane  on  their  backs. 

The  words  **  Madame  U  Baronne"  in- 
cessantly ran^  in  hb  ears.  ^  The  sight  of 
the  castle  of  Yaubert  kept  him  in  <K)nstant 
melancholy.^  '  He    remained,  frequently, 
whole  hours,  silent  and  fixed,  in  centem- 
plating  his  lost  and  regretted  fiden.    Even 
his  love  of  property,  which  we  have  just 
nSentioned,  was  no  longer  sufficient.  Mad- 
ame de  Yaubert  had  developed  in  him  other 
appetites,  other  necessities  not  less  impe- 
rious.    Besides^  this  lovo'— all  that  he  had 
left  to  him  here  below-r— wsis  poisoned  in 
its  source.  He  recalled  to  mind  the  frightful 
end  of  his  wife ;  her  scruples,  her  terrors, 
her  remorse,  her  last  woros^     He  thought 
of  them  by  day  and  dreKmed  of  them  by 
night.     Kindled  by  his  .utter  abandon- 
ment, his  imagination  peopled  his  dreams 
with  lugubrious  images.    jNow  he  saw  the 
flitting  and  restless  spectre  of  his  wife ; 
now  the  imploring  shade  of  the  marcfaio- 
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ness.    After  a  week  or  two  of  an  exbteBce 
thus  tortared/he  began  to 'think  of  eseape, 
and  turned  his  thought  towards  the  pro- 
position of  the  baroness.     At  first  it  was 
only  alumiootts  point,  twinkling  through 
the  mist,  in  the  distant  Jiorizon.   >  Insensi- 
bly it  grew  larger,  d,rew  nearer;    and 
gleamed  like  a  Pharos ;  and  after  e^min- 
mg  it  in  every  point  of  view,  of  Wl^ich  he 
was  eapabtiB)  .he  ended  by  seij&ihff  the  po- 
etic side ;  ^tamply   was  suspicious,  but 
simple,. honest  and.  creduloi^s.     He  asked 
himself  if^  in  fact,  Madame.de  Yaubert 
had  not  revealed  to  ^im  -the  secret  6i;  hap- 
piness.   Adnaitting  that  she  had  reasoned 
in  view  of  the  marquis  atad  his  daughter, 
was  he  not  obliged  to  admit,,  that  so  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  dohev    The  per-i 
spective  of  felicity  which  she  had  opened 
np  to  him,  cleared  up  by  degrees  of  its 
murky  clouds,  now  presented  itself  in  a 
most  enchanting  light.'   He  pictured  to 
himself  the  presence,  'within  the  castle^  of 
the  young  and  l6)rely  Helen ;  he  saw  him- 
self introduced  again,  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  marquis,  into  the  world  which  now 
repulsed  him ;  a  concert  of  prai^s  follpw- 
ed  his  steps  r   he    ahnost   believed,  that 
he  could -see  Madame  de  La  Sei^H^re,  the 
good  Madame  Stsenply  and  his.  little  Ber- 
nard already  sniiling  upon  him  from  the 
depths  of  the  skies.  Nevertheless,  Stain  p- 
lywas  distrustful,  and  his  distrust  held 
lum  stiU  wavering*  between  *  lus  avarice 
and  his  better  nature.    ^ '  By  what  title  can 
the  marquis  and  his  ^daughter  -pretend  to 
letora  to  this  castie  and  its  domains  ?    To 
resign  a  fortune  so  laboriously  acquired, 
would  this  not  be  to«admit  that  it  was  dis- 
honestly usurped  ?    Instead  of  confpund- 
ing  any  would  it  not  If  nd  it  new.txsurpers  ?"^ 
Before     coniing    to    any    conclusion, 
Stamply  determined  on  •  another  consult- 
ation with    Madame  de    Yaubert;    but 
scarcely  had  lie  uttered  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject,  when  she  interrupted  him  in 
the  most  peremptory -manner : 

"  I  desire,"  said  she>  **  that  there  be  no 
foTther  mentipn  of  this  matter  between  u$. 
It  is  a  subject  about  which  I  feel  .no  per- 
sonal interest*  I  have,  I  repeat  it,  in,  all 
that  I  have  suid-and  done,  looked  only  to 
joor  welfare.  The  marquis  and  his 
daughter  hare  not.  entered  >into  my 
thoughts  as  to  bebenefitted  by  the  course 


I  have,  proposed. .  Indeed,  if  you  s^^ould 
adopt  it,  and  the  miafquis  shoqld  consent, 
in  my  opinion  he  would  be  the  benefactor. 
Keep  yotir  prbperty  ;  we  do  not  want  it. 
Poverty,  they  say,^  is  bitter  to  those  w:ho 
have  once  been  rich  \  but  the  world  is  de- 
ceived ;  we  have  known  what  it  was  to  live 
in  abundanee>  and  poverty  is  dear  to  u^." 

Thereupon^  after  some  inquiries  as  to 
the  health  of  her  old  friend^  and  how  he 
spent  his  time,  Mad4me.de  Yaubert  po- 
litely gavQ  .him  to  understand  that,  he 
could  reth'e,  which  he  did,  marvelling 
much,  at  the  elevated  sentiments  which  he 
had  just  heard  hi^r  ei[prea&.  He  accused 
himself  of  having  ^calumniated  Intentions' 
so  dtslntierested,  and,  although  he  found  it  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  how  the  marquis 
was  to  be  the  benefactor,  and  himself  the 
beneficiary  in  this  transaction,  he  went  the 
neitt  day  and  stirrendered  hims^f  body  and 
soiil  to  the  direction  of  ^the  'baroness.  She, 
however,  appeared  neither  pleased  nor  sur- 
prised ;  indeed,  she  even  .affected  a  repug- 
nance to  meddle  with  the  matter  again,  for 
fear,  as'sbe^alleged,  of  offending  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  her  friends.  But  Stamply  fol- 
lowed up  as  she  retreated ;  the  simple 
heart'had  been  duped  by  the  wily  intel- 
lect ;  craft  had  won  a  signal  victory  over 
a  kind  nature ;  and  it  was  aniu^g  to  see 
Stamply  beseeching  the  reluctant  baroness 
to  ihtersede  in  his  behalf,  and  persuade 
the  marquis  to  deign  to  accept  his  in^- 
mense  possessions. 

"  If  they  will  love  the  pld  beggar  a  lit- 
tle,'^ said  he ;  "if  he  shall  see  at  the  (sxid 
of  his  days  happy  countenances  smiling 
upon  him ;  if  some  gentle  hand  shall  close 
his  eyes,  and  some  friend  shall  drop  a  tear 
when  h^  is  gone^here  below,  and  there 
.  above,  Stamply  will  be  content." 

It  wiQ  madily  be  believed  that  MadKme 
de  Yaubert  finally  yielded  to  these  touch- 
ing entreaties ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be- 
lieve the  joy  which  the  old  man  felt  at 
having'  prepared  bis  destruction.  He 
seieed  both  the  hands  of  the  baroness,  and 
pressed  them  to  his  heart  with  a  feeling  of 
weffhble  gratitude,  ^f  For  it  is  you,  he 
sobbed,  tears  of  Joy  meanwhile  rolling 
down  his  cheeks,  "it  is  you,  Madame, 
who  have  shown  me  the  way  to  heaven.*' 

Madame  de  Yaubert  felt  that  it  was 
cruel  to  sport^  with  such  a  soul ;  but  now, 
as  always,  she  quickly  appeased  the  mur- 
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murs  of  coDscien<$e  bj  reasoning  t^at  Stamp- 
ly  was.  interested  in,  the  suocess  of  her 
enterprise,  and  that  she  should  not  have 
andertakto  it  but  to  secure,  his  happiness, 
and  that  in  all  things  the  end  justifies' the 
means.'^ 

It  now  ren^i^ined  for  her  to  cheat  the 
pride  of^  the  marquis,  whom  she  well 
knew  was  too  i^iveteratc  in  his  ^original 
prejudices  readily^  to  condescend  tb  accept 
a  bopn  from  the  hand  of  his  former  vassal. 
The  baroness  wrote  him  these  test  Vords : 

*f  Torm($nted. with  remorse;  without  chil- 
dren, without  family,  without  friends, 
Johh  SSamply  only  awaits  your  return  to 
restore  you  your  goods.  ^CometheU.^  As 
the  price  of  \M,  tardy  probity,  the  unfor- 
tunate demands  only  a  little  of  our  lov^. 
He  shall  have  much  of  it." 

A  month  fh>m  thi^  time  H.  de  Lia  Seig- 
li^re  returned,  without  noise  or  .ceremony. 
Stamjjly  deceived  him  at  the*  gate  of  the 
park  and  presented  him  with  the  keys 
upon  a  silver  plate,  an  act  of  ddnation 
drawn  lip  in  the  most  touching  terms,  and 
in  wbicLthe  donor  with  ei^quisite  delicacy 
acknowledges  himself  Us  be  the  obligee. 

"Idonsieur  le  Marquis,,  ydu  are  at  home," 
said  he.  '  .     ' 

Th^  harangue  was  a  brief  otie,  and  m^ch 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  marquis.  He 
thrust  the  act  which  r^tored  hihi  to  his 
former  possessions  into  his  pocket,  i^na- 
braced  Stamply,  took  his  atm,  and  follow- 
ed by  his  daughter,  who  was  under  the 
escort  of  Madame  de  Yaubert  and  her  son, 
entered  the  castle  i^  young  in  spirit  as 
when  he  departed  from*  it,  and  with  no 
more  parade  than  if  he  had  just  returned 
Krom  an  agreeable  promenade. 

And  how,  to  return  to  the  supposition  of 
Madame  de  Vaub^rt/  if  Napoleon,  red!u- 
cing  the  grandeur  of  thte  p&rt  which  he 
was  to  play,  to  the  moderate  proportions 
of  a  kubject's  aibbition,  'had  consented  to 
become  merely  the  minister  of  the  Bour- 
bons ;  if,  aft^r  having  won  thQ  crown  of 
France' with  his  swora,  instead  of  phicing 
it  upon  his  own  brow  he  had  restored  it 
to  the  head  of  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  at  this  day 
another  chapter  would  have  been  added  to 
the  great  volume  of  royal  ingratitude. 
We  mean  bo  offense  to  royalty ;  we  speak 
generaHy,  and  predicate  our  opinion  upon 
a  prineipld  of  human  nature.    Without 


r 

going  to  the  palace  for  our  proofs,  w€ 
shall  find  them,  perhaps,  in  humbler  Hfe, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

At  first,  all  went  well;  and.  the  first 
months  realized. all  the  predictions  oThap- 
pine^  which  Madame  de  Yaubert  had  lav- 
ished upon  Stamply.  We  may  t\en  say 
th<tt  th^  reality*  much  exceeded  the  hc^s 
of  the  old  man.  Op  the  25th  of  August, 
the  anniversary  of  the*  kinff's  birthday,  M. 
deLa  Seigli^ro' having^  mvited  several  gcn- 
tlemeli  of  tbe-^ity  and  its  environs  to  dine, 
Stamply  was  honored  with  a  seat  at  the 
table  between  the  m&rquis  and  his  dangh- 
ter|  and  his,  healih  was  enthusiastically 
drank  immediately^  after  that  of  Louis  le 
Desire.  He  dined  thus  every  day  at  the 
table  of  the'piarquis,  u^uaUy  in  company 
with  Madame  de  Yaubert  and  her  son ; 
for,  as.  fprmerly  in  exile,  the  two  families, 
properly  speaking,  now  formed  only  one. 
They  ^  received  but  little  company,  and 
passed  their  evenings  at  home.  At  all 
the  family  parties  Stamply  whs  present, 
honored  as  ^  patriarch  and  caressed  like  a 
chilil.  The  marquis  had  insisted  that  he 
should,  occupy  t|)e  finest  apartment  of  the 
castle.  His  people;  who  served  him  re- 
luctantly, and  respected '  him  nor  longer, 
were  discharged,  a^d  replaced  by  others 
more  diligent  and  submissive,  who  watched 
ove¥'  his' needs  and  anticipated  his  desires. 
He  was  surrounded  with  all  tbe  attentions 
which  render  old  age  happy;  they  re- 
ceived his  orders  in  all  matters,  and  did 
i^othiog  without  consulting  him.  To  all 
these  seductions  is  to  be 'added  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  the  innocent  and  lovely 
Helen.  Stamply 's  oup  of  happiness  was 
full ;  and  for  ten  mifes  round  were  said 
and  sung  the  praises  of  the  most  hoiiest 
of  farmers.  - 

But  a  few  moifths  had  hardly  elapsed 
before  life  at  the  castle  iiad  changed  its 
face  and  its.  attractions.    As  vigorous  and 
as  active  as  at  twenty,  M.  de  La  Seigli6re 
was  not  a  man  to  content  himself  long 
with  the  joys  of  thfe  fireside  and  the  de- 
lights  of  tbe  domestic  circle.     He  had  re* 
sumed  his  fortune  as  a  garment  which  had 
for  a  time  been  liud  aside,  and  thought  of 
the  past  only  as  a  storm  whose  fury  was 
«peAt.     Brisks  gay;  niuAle,  healthy,    he 
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eame  out  of  his  exile  as  Bright  as  a  cow- 
slip from  the  sbow'.   T<renty-five  years  had 
rolled  away,  but  he  was  not  a  day  -the 
older.     He  had  found  the  triple  secret 
which  makes  one  young  at  a  hundred — 
egotism,  carelessness  and  frivolity ;  for  the 
rest  he  was  tlie  most  amiable  and  charm- 
log  of  marquises.      Ko  one  :Would  have 
believed,  at  the  end.  of  a  few  months,  that 
a  revelation  had  passed.    They  had  re- 
gilded  the  ceQing.  and  the  panels,  t^newed 
the  farmture  and  the  hangings,  restored 
the  platband  the.  numbera,  aqd  bj  dbt 
of  washing  and  rubbing  obUterated  every 
trace  of  the  barbarous  invasion.     To  use 
the  charitable  expression  of  Madame  de 
Taabert,  who  already  began  to  indulge  in 
a  little  mi^hievotts  pleasantry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Stamply,  they.  ha[d  cleansed  the 
Augean  stables.     Soon  nothipg  was  talked 
of  but  fetes  and  galas,  receptions  and  royal 
hoots.    From  mommg  to  evening,  4nd  of- 
tentimes fipm  evenbff  ta  morning,  -embla- 
loned  carriages  crowded  the  eoui^  and  the 
avenues,     ^e  castie  of  La  Seigliere  had 
become  the  resort  of  the  noblesse  of  the 
eoontry.    An  army  of  lackeys  and  scull- 
ions had  invaded  the  lutcjien  and  abte- 
ebamber.      Ten  horsed  pranced  in  the 
eqnery;  the  ketanels  were  crowded  with 
dogs;   the  huntsman's  horn    resounded 
throughout  the  day.    Stamply  had  reck- 
oned npon  a  home  more  quiet  than  this — 
upon  manners    more  simple .  and  tastes 
more  moderate^    He  Wiis  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  his  deceptions. 

In  the  first  mtoxicatson  of  return  they, 
had  found  him  charming  in  all  respects — r 
in  his  costume,  his  gestures,  hi^  language, 
even  in  his  fustian  vea^.  The  -marquis 
and  Madame  Yanbert  openly  and  .out  loud, 
called  him  their  old  friend.  They  listened 
to,  and  applauded  all  be  said.  His  was  a 
tnie  GalUe  spirit  in  the^  flower ;  a  biblical 
heart,  a  patriarchal  soul.  When  matters 
at  the  castle  had  become  fully  re-estab-^ 
Gahed,  and  life  had  tal^en  its  brilliant  and 
i^lar  course,  Stamply  began  to  be  a 
weed  in  the  garden,  iEi  blotch  upon  the 
picture.  But  nothing  was  expressly  said 
to  this  effect,  and  he  was  still  with  the 
maroqis  and  the  baroness,  only  the  good, 
the  dear,  the  excellent  Monsieur  Stamply,' 
with  only  now  and  then  a  slight  addition 
or  qualification.  The  tide  of  thetr  affec- 
tion, however,  had  begun  to  ebhi  &&>!  they 


proceeded  From  step  tp  step,  from  reserva* 
tion  to  reseryation,.  until  tl^ey  mutually 
declared  that  the  Gallic  spirit  was  a  block* 
head,  and  the  biblical  heart  was  a  butcher. 
They  were  now  annoyed  by  .the  familiar- 
iU^  which  Ihey  had  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore encouraged,  and  whatever  passed  for* 
the  ^ood  nature  of  a  patriarch,  was  now 
the  co^eness  of  a  clown.  So  long  as 
they  lived  at  home,  and>  matters  were  con- 
fined within  the.  family  circle,  all  went 
well ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  luxury  and 
spl^tldor  of*  aristOQrtitic  life  the  honest  old 
farmer  became  intolerable.  Both  the 
iharquis  and  the  baroness  owed  him  too 
miicn  to  be  at 'ease  in  his  presence,  and 
the  presence  of  tho^e  w^o  were  cogni^ani. 
of  the  facts'  of  the  case.  Like  the  Alpine 
flower,  which  flourishes  upon  the  mountain- 
top,  buit  droops  and  dies  in  the  softer  val- 
ley, gratitude  springs  only  from^  elevated 
natures.  It  is  like  that  mental  liquor 
which  can  only  be  kept  in  vases  6f  gold. 
It  perfumes  the  breath  of  a  noble  som ;  it 
sGurs  and  dies  in  the  mean  one.  The 
presence  of  Stamply  recalled  to  the  mar- 
quis bb  importunate  obligations,  and  the 
part  which  the  baroness  had  played  re-^ 
turned*  to  hef^  with  no  pleasant  reminis- 
cences, as  ofteii  as  the  image  of  the  old 
man  recurred,  To  remove  this  source  of 
disquietude,  was  the  ol^ec^  of  their  com- 
mon solicitude ;  and  to  effectit  they  press- 
ed into  service  all  the  art8v.iMid  all  the' 
manoeuvres  6f  ah  elegant  and  practiced 
hypocrisy.  Under  pretense  that  the  com- 
fortable apartment  which  he  had  hith- 
.erto  occupied,  in  the  heart  of  the  cas- 
tle, was  too  much  exposed  to  the  cold 
north  winds,  they  removed  his  quartern 
into  a  remote  wing.  One  day,  hav- 
ing observed  with  affected  solicitude,  that 
their  boisterdus  festivities'  and  sumptuous 
repasts  were  suited  neither  to  his  taste  nor 
^is  years ;  that  they  were  repugnant  to  his 
habits,  and  Injurious  to  his  health;  the 
marquis  begged  him  not  to  do  violence  to 
bis  own  feelings,  and  ordered  that  for  the 
future  he  should  be  served  apart.  In 
vain  did  Stamply  object;  and  though  hd 
protested  that  the  ordinary  of  M.  le  Mar- 
quis Was  all  that  he  could  desire,  the  lat- 
ter would  not  believe  him,  and  generously 
declsuTed  that  his  old  friend  should  not 
suffer  all  this  inconvenience  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  his  hosts.      ''This  is  your 
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bouse/'  said  he,  "  i^ake  yourself  at  home ; 
live  as  jou  like/'  «  And  for  the  future 
Stamply  was  obliged  to  eat  alone,  like  & 
friar  m  bis  cell.  .  Tbua,  betters  w^it  on. 
By  insensible  transitions  they  began  to 
treat  him  wit^  exaggerated  politen^s ;  the 
marquis  was  form^  and  potnpous,  an'd  the  , 
baroness  forced  him  to  beat  a  retreat  un- 
der the  cross-fire  of  her  magnificent,  airs 
and  extravagant  obsequiousness.  .  As  soon 
as  he  appealed  with  his  iron-shod  shoe^, 
his  blue  woolen  hose,  and  flowered 
breeches,  the  conversation  would  be  di- 
rected to  the  fashion  at  court  Poor 
Stamply,  confounded,  humiliated,,  not 
knowmg  wjiat  to 'say  or  how  to  delneai} 
himsdf.  Was  compieiled  to  retire.^  Thus 
the  mud  wall  which  had  for  a  long  time 
separated  him  from  the  world,  w&s  grM* 
u^lly  changed  into  one  of  crystal  ice — ^a 
transparent  barrier,  but  as  msurmounta- 
ble  as  the  first;  only. the  good  man  had 
the  satisfaction  of  bemg  a  spectator  at  the 
scene — a  witness  of  the  prodigal  extrava- 
gance by  whicji  the  beautiful  domain 
which  had  rewarded  his  twenty-five  years 
of  toil  and. privation  was  daily  impover- 
ished: .  In  the  evening,  after  his  solitary, 
repast,  as  he  passed  und^r  the  windows 
of  the  castle,,  he  hedrd  the  joyous  shouts 
of  mirthful  conversation  Singled  with  the 
tinkKng  of  glasses  and  the  rattling  df  porce- 
lain, fiy  wanderinflT^  sad. and  sohtary,  over 
those  fields  which  ne  had  so  dearly  loved, 
but  of  which  he  was  po  longer  the  master,  he 
paw  in  the  distance  noble  hor^s  and  splen- 
did equinages^  accompanied  by  their  hunts- 
men and  hounds,  rush  over  the  plain,  and 
plunge  into  the  ndghboring  forest.  By  nights 
be  was  often  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  the 
noise  and.  tumult  of  revelling — he  paid  for . 
the  music.  Yet  he  Wanted  nothing.  His 
table  was  abundantly  served ;  once  a  week 
the  marquis  sent  to  inquire  after  his  health, 
^d  whenever  Madame  de  Yaubert  methim, 
she  saliited  him  with  a  friendly  and  charm- 
ing recognition.-  . 

By  the  end.  of  a  year  there  was  no. 
more  mention  of  Stamply  than  i(  no  such 
person  had  ever  existed.  Silence  and 
forgetfulness  had  succeeded  to  the  parade 
and  attention  which  he  had  at  first  re- 
ceived. It  seemed  to  be  no'  longer  re- 
membered that  he  had  ever  possessed  the 
castle,  its  park,  and  its  lands.  From 
caresses  and  feastings  he  bad  passed .  to 


neglect  and  abhorrence.  The  faithful  dog 
was  now  a  dirty  cur.  llie  unfortuaate 
old  man  did  not  enjoy  even  the  poor  con- 
sideration "which  he  had  fondly  dreamed 
might.be  the  result  .of  his.  generosity. 
Xhey  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
tl^t  hi  recalling  the  La  Seiglier^s,  lie  had 
yielded  only  to  the  demands  of  public 
opinion,  lliey  put  his  generosity  upon 
the  ground,  of  a  forced  probity — a  sense 
of  justice  too  tardy. to  be  entitled  to  any 
credit.  Finally,  hu  old  fiarmera,  proud  of 
again  finding  themselves  in  the  service  of 
a.  grand  seignior,  vented  th^  spleen  by 
frequevt  and-  einphatic  expressions  of  hu- 
miliatioii  ,tbat  they  bad  ever  lived  under 
the  fraternal  govemmeiit  of  a  countryman 
like  themselves.  All  this  was  gradually 
effect^  without  any  violent  heart-^tidinfi;6, 
without  sihocks,  dmost  without  calcuK- 
^on ;  iti  was  the  natural  progress  of  things 
here,  below*  .  Stamply  himself  waa  a  long 
time  in  awakening  to  a  full  apprehension 
of  his  real  position.  And  when,  at  length, 
the  scales  (iy^opped  from  his  «yes,  and  he 
saw  clearly  the  n^eaning  of  the  hitherto 
mysterious  dhange,  he  uttered  no  com- 
plaint. An  angel  watched  at  his  side,  and 
looked  upoa  bun  with  a  smile. 

MadepQoiselle  de  Xa  Seigli^re  bad  re- 
ceived froni  her  mother, '  whom  ahe  had 
n^v^r  known,  and  from  ihe  poverty  is  the 
bosom  of.  wnich  she  had  been,  reared,  a 
■disposition  peculiarly  grave,  retiring,  and 
meditative.  By  i^  contrast  not  altogether 
unusual  in-faniiUes,  her  development  bad 
been  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  exam- 
ples she  had  teceived.  Her  father's  pe- 
culiarities iiad  left  no  impress  upon  her, 
tliouRh  she  loved  him  tenderly,  and  was 
loved  so  in  return^  But  Helen  loved  with 
a  double  affection,  as  if  she  thought  to  be 
not  only  ;the  dutiful  idiiughter,  but,  ao  far 
as  wi^  in  her  power,  to  compensate  for 
the  bereavement  of  her. father;  while  the 
love  of  the  marquis  was  characterized  by 
all  the  puerilities  of.  childhood.  She  htui 
been  nurtured  in  solitude,  ai^d  was,  in  fact, 
only  a  serious  child.  Her  mother  had 
transmitted  4o  her;  with  the  pure  blood  of 
her  ancestors,  that  regal  beauty  which 
lotos,  like  the  lily  and  the  swan,  to  sport 
in  the  shades  pf  the  easUe  and  in  the 
depths  K)f  the  silent  park.  Tall,  slender, 
and  somewhat  frai},  she  had  the  waving 
and  flexible  grace  of  tli^  fox-tul  in  flower, 
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swayed  by  Uie  .wind.     fi[er«  locks  were 
luxuriant,  neither  golden  m^  .raven ;  tbey 
were  a  tompromiae    between    the   two, 
wherein,  aa  the  light  favored  either,  each 
had  alternately  the  maatery ;  .and  by  a 
rare  piivilege,^  ^rom   beneath  an  anbom 
farow,  beamed,^  like  two  atars  of  ebony  .in 
a  &ky  of  alabaster,  her  sparkling  eye^, 
which,  while  they  heightened  the  expres- 
sioa  of  her  countenance,  did  not  disturb 
its  angelic  repgoe.   He»  step  was  slow  and 
stately  \  her  look,  penisive  and  sweet,  calm, 
serene,  and  half  .snailing.*    A  poet  would 
have  taken  her  for  .one  of  those  beautiful 
angeb  whose  office  it  isto^ther and  bear 
to  heaven  the  sighs-of  the  eirth ;  or;  per- 
haps, for  one  of  those  .white  apparitions 
wiuch  flit  u^n  the  bordevs  of  our  lakes 
IB  the   silver   mist    of    the    m6oidight 
Knowing  little  of  life  or  the  world,  save 
what  she  h&d  learned  from  her  father,  the 
sadden  change  which  had  just  taken  place 
hi  her  exbtenca  was  Our  from  joyful.  Home 
and  country,  for  her,  were 'where  she  was 
bom,  in  that  retired  comer  of  the  earth 
where  her  mother- had  died  and  was  buried. 
France,  which  she  had  known  6nly  by  the 
misforUmes  of  .  her  family  And  by   the 
stories  which*  she  had  heard  during  th& 
emigration,  had    no  attraction  for  her; 
there  wats  no  chaff'm  in  opulence.     The 
oonrersation  o(  the  marquis  had  not  de^ 
Teloped  in.  her,  as  in  Raoul,  t)ie  spirit  of 
pride  and  of  cfluate-;  sl^e  had  rather  drawn 
from  them  a  love  for  the  humble  lot  to 
which  she  was  bom..     Never  had  her 
dreams  or  her  ambition  gone  beyond  the 
little  garden  which  she  herself  bad-  culti- 
vated; never  had  the  marquis  been  able 
to  awaken  in  her  young  bosom  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  contentn^ent.  with  re- 
spect to  her  lot.      Sh^  had  no  anxious 
desires,  no  sterile  regrets.    As  ofte;i^as  he 
sought  to  disturb  her  equanimity,  she 
would  reply  with  a  smile  full  of  sweet- 
ness; if  he  came  to  talk,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  of  his  lost  estates,  she  woul(t 
draw  him  into  the  garden,  show  him  the 
flowers  of  her  borers,  and  innocently  ask 
if  he  thought  they  could  be  more' fresh  or 
more  beautiful  in  France.     The  day  of 
departure  from  this  home  of  her  youth 
was  therefore,  for  her,  the  day  of  exile, 
and  it  was  marked  with  tears.    In  touch*- 
lag  the  9t^  of  France-:-that  tremblmg 
sou  which  she  had  seen  in  the  distance. 


only  as  some  stormy  sea — ^Helen  could  not 
avoid  a  feeling  of  sadness,  mingled  with 
'fear ;  and  in  entering  her  hereditary  home, 
her  heart  was  heavy,  tind  her  eyes  were 
moistened  with  far  other  tears  than  those 
«of  joy.  Nevertheless,  these  first  impres- 
sions* dissipated,  Mademoiselle  de  La  Seig- 
li^re  accommodated  herself  to  her  new 
po^tioti  without  much  effort.  He^s  was 
one  of  those  choice  natures  which  fortune 
never  surprises,  and  which,  bearing  with 
the  same  cheeHulness  the  most  oppo^iti^ 
circumstances,  always  finds  itself, -without 
apparently  being  aware  ef  it,  on  a  level 
with  prosperity.  She  retained  all  her 
native  grace  and  jsimplicity,  and  so  natu- 
rally did  her  youth  and  beauty  conform  to 
the  luxury  of  her  ancestors,  and  with  such 
ease  and  freedom  did  she  wear  her  new 
honors  and  discharge  her  new  duties,  that 
^0  one,  ignorant  of  her  history,  would 
have  supposed  that  she  had  been  rocked 
in  a  far  different  cradle,  and  grew  up  un- 
der the  influences  of  a  far  different  atmo- 
sphere. She  continued  to. love  Raoul,  as 
she  had  .done,  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
sister,  yet  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
there  could  be  a  sentino^nt  of  more  depth 
and.  fervoV  than  that  which  she  felt  towards 
him.  She  knew  nothing  of  love.  The 
few  bool^  she-had  read  were  rather  calcu- 
lated to  lull  the  vouog  inui^nation  to  sleep 
than  to  arouse  it  into  activity.  The  per- 
sonages whom  the  recitals  of  her  father 
had  always  represented  to  her  as  types  of 
distinction^  grace,  and  elegance;  all  noore 
or  less  resembled  M.  de  Vaubert,  who, 
though  by  no  means  particularly  distin- 
guished in  either  of  these  respects,  thus 
found  no  diffictllty  in  representing  tolerably 
well  Helen's  ideas  of  a  husband.  They 
had  played  together  upon  the  same  door- 
step; they  had  grownup  together  under 
the  salne  roof.  Helen's  mother  had  rocked 
the  cradle  of  Raoul,  and  Raoul's  mother 
had  watched  over  the  infancy  of  Helen. 
They  were  both  handsome,  and  both  in 
the  flower  of  life.  The  prospect  of  being 
one  day  united,  could  not  reasonably, 
therefore,  excite  the  alarm  or  repugnance 
of  either.  They  loved  with  that  measured 
affection  very  common  between  lovers 
affianced  before  the  age  or  the  passion 
comes  which  alone  can  make  them  such  in 
reality.  Marriage  is  an  end  worthy  to  be 
'sought ;  but  by  beholding  constantly  and 
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from  too  great  a  diftance^  tiiere  is  much 
danger  the  picture  of  the  journe]^  will . 
suffer  by  the  prospect.  -  A  straDgei:  to  all 
the  acts  and  interests  of  practical  life ; 
right  at  heart,  but  having  upoiynk)8t  vkat-^ 
ters -pnly  confuted,  false,  or  incomplete 
notions  ;  and  nourished,  from  her  tenderest 
years,  in  the  idea  that  her  father  bad  been 
dispossessed  by  one  of,  his  farmers ;  Helen 
ingenuously  believed  that. in  the  restora*> 
tion  of  .the  property,  Stamply  had  done 
no  more  than-  his  duty*.  StuI,  though  she 
did  not  thinl(  herself  indebted  to  his  gene- 
rosity, she  was  taken,  froi9  the  first,  futh 
the* smile  of  the  good  old  man;  who^in 
his  turn,  regarded  her  with  a  sentiment  of 
respect  and  admiration,  as  though  he  al- 
ready perceiYed.  that,  of  all  the  afifection. 
of  which  he  was  the  object,  that. of  this 
beautiful  gu-l  alone  was  true,  disinterested, 
and  sincere. 

In  iruth,  M*lle  de  La  Seigli^re  realized, 
withQu^  being  aware  (>f  it,  all  the  promises 
of  Madame  de  Vaubert;  she  sicquitted^ 
without  l^nowing  it^  all  the  debts  of  X\k^ 
marquis.  ^  In  proportion  as  they  ^kept 
themselves  aloof  from  Stamply,  Helen 
f^t  herself  more  and  more  attracted  to- 
wards him.  '-  She  herself  was  lonely  in  the 
midst  of  a  tumultuous  crp.wd,'and  of  ne- 
cessity, my^terious^  sympathies  must  soon 
be  awakened  between  two  such  spirits, 
one  of  whom  repulsed  the  w<>rld»  while 
the  other  was'  repulsed  by  jt.  -  This  lo^vely  - 
girl  became,  so  to  speak,  the  Antigone  of 
this  new  QSdipus — the  Cordelia  of  this 
new  King  Lear.  She  enlivened  his  heavy 
hours  and  peopled  his  dreary  solitude. 
She  was  a  pearl  at  the  bottom  of  his  bit- 
ter cup — a  star  in  the  darkness  of  his 
night — a  blossom  upon  his*  withered 
boughs.  At  first  her.  feeling  towarda  him 
had  been  one  of  mingled  reverence  and 
pity,  but  she  soon  found  in  the  presence 
of  her  companion,  more  aliment. for  her. 
heart,  more  food  foi'Jier  soul,  than  she 
had  known  in  the  sounding  and,  brilliant, 
but  empty  and  frivolous  society  in  whic^ 
she  was  obUged  for  the  most  part  to  spend 
her  time*  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was 
this  poor  old  man  who^ave  the  first  direc- 
tion to*  her  young  intelligence,  >w  ho  soundr 
ed  its  first  alarum.  In  the  morning,. while 
every  one  else  in  the  castle  was  still  slum- 
bering, and  in  the  evening  when  the  lights 
were  Tit  for  the  feast,-Helen  would  improve 


every  opportunity  to  escape  with  Stamply 
to  the  park  or  into  the  fields,  and  in  the 
long  conversations  whicK  they  thei^  had 
together,  he  Would  recount  the  glorious 
deeds  of  the  republic  and  the  empire. 
Helen  listened  to  his  simple  stories  with 
eager  astonishment ;  she  had  beard  nothing 
likie  them  ever  before ;  sometimes  Stamply 
gave  her  some  of  Bernard's  letters  to  read 
— they  were  his  only  earthly  tr^Msure — 

Wd  her.  heart  exulte4  like  the  proud 
courser's  whe|l  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
strikes  his  ear.  A.t  other  times  he  spoke 
of  her  mother,  of  her  beauty  a^d  her  kibd- 
ness,  which  were  still  green  in  his  memory. 

.His  lapgua^e  va8<  simple,  and. oflentimea 
U^len  heard  with  a  tearftQ  eye.    Then  he 

•spoke. of  Bernard  ;  for  it  was  to  this  dear 
object  of  his  affection  that  he  loved  con- 
stantly to  return.  H0  spoke  of  his  turbu- 
lent boyhood,  his  impetuous  youths  his 
heroie  death. .  The  timid  dove  loves  the 
lion  heart,  and  Helen  hu^g  delighted  upon 
his  lips  and  leamed.to  speieJc'  of  the  young 

.man  as  of  a  friend  Whom  she  had  lost. 
Thus  th^y  would  talk  together ;  and  what 
shows  ho,w,muoh  of  genuine  g(k>dness  there 
was  in  x^ld  Stamply's  natuce,  is  the  fact 
that  in  all  their  conversations  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  utter  ^  complaint 
against  the  ingrates  who  had  abanaoned 
him,  and  that  Helen- continued  in  the  be- 
lief that  in  divesting  himself,  of  his  pro- 
perty he  had  been  guided  sdely  by  a  sense 
of  duty/  Perhaps,  also,  it  added  to  his 
happiness  to  believe  that  he  was  loved  for 
himself-  alone.  He  knew  that  Helen  Was 
destined  for  Raoul ;  be  was  not  imorant 
that  they  were  long  since  afilanced  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  theii;  parents. 
Hje  held  in  his  hand  the  thread  which  had 
directed.  Madame  de  Vaubert;  he  now 
comprehended  the  wh6le.  If  he  mourned 
in  his  own  heart,  he  suffered  no  escaping 
sign  to  trouble  hers;  he  concealed  his 
grief  like  a  gaping  wound— the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  human  ingratitude.  If  Helen,  as 
she  sometimes  would,  ventured  to  express 
.her  concern  lest  his 'i-etirement  was  too 
exclusive  and  too  irksome  2 

"How  would  Tou  have  it2''  h^  would 
reply,  with  an  air  of  dejection.  "The 
world  was  not  made  for  old  Stamply,  nor 
eld  Stamply  for  the  world.  Since  II.  le 
Marquis  has  the  goodness  to  suffer  me  to 

I  live  in  my  corner  I  will  {Profit  by  it.    I 
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bave  always  lived  in  silence  and  solitude. 
Tour  father  knows  w^ll  that  One  cannot 
be  refonned  at  my  age.  It  sis  your  pres- 
ence and  your  smiles,  my  dear  ctuld,  that 
enliven  my  retirement.  They  are'  my 
feastsr,  and  they  are  more  delightful  than 
old  Stampiy  ev^t  dared  to  hope." 

In  pFOcess  of  time  Stamply  was  seized 
irith  a  desire  to  Tidt*<— and  it- proved'  to  be 
the  last  tinSe — the  form  where  liis  fi^ither 
had  died.;  where  hb  son  was  bom,  and 
where  He  himself  had  parted  with   his 
fasppioess.    Broken  in,  heklth,  and  bend- 
ing under  the  w^ffht  of  years  and  sorrows^ 
he  betook  himseu.  (hither  alone,  with  no 
support  but  his  oomel  cane.     He  fo'und 
the  farm-house  d^erted;  all  its  tenants 
were  at  work  in  the  fields.    Aftev  havinjg 
entered  the  niMc  maneion,  where  nothing 
seemed  to  have  been  changed  ;'  after  hav- 
ing seea  the  old  tfaken  chest,'  the  old  turn- 
up bedstead  with  its  gteen  -serge  curtains, 
the  image  of  the  Holy  Vii-gm  before  which 
his  wife  had  been  aQCustomed  to  kneel 
momiog  and '  evening-  for  ten  years,  and 
after  havmg  inhaled  the  sweet  perfume  of 
the  milk  in  the  paptry  an4  the  pew  bread 
which  was  piled*  in  huge,  loaves  upon  ''the 
shelf,  he  went  out  Mid  sat  down  upon  a 
stone  seat  in  the  yard.    It  was  just  before^ 
sonset  on  a  cool  summer's  evenutg.     He 
heard  in  the  distance  the  merry  songs. of 
the  hay-makers,  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle.    The  air  wad 
freighted  with  the  odor  df  new-mown  hdy« 
In  front  of  Stamply,  upon  the  mossy'  roof> 
was  a  flock  of  eooing  and  bustling  doves. 

"  My  poor  wife  wa^  riglit,"  sighed  the 
old  man,  tfs  he  turned  from  th^  scene  of 
his  early  joys  r  ''  it  was  an  unlucky  dc^ — 
the  day  when  we  qtut  our  farm:" 

Worn  out  less  by  years .  than  sadness, 
he  died  two  years  after  the  return  of  the 
marquis,  with  no  other  assistance  or  solace 
than  that  of  Helen,  who  closed  his  eyes. 
Just  before  breathing  his  Mast  he  turned 
himself  towards  her,  and  placfaig  in  her 
hands  the  letters  of  his  son-^ 

"Take  them,"  said  h&;  "the^^  are  all 
that  has  been  left  me,  all  that  remains  for 
me  to  give." 

Life  had  but  little  attraction  for  him, 

and  he  left  it  without  regret,  but  full  of 

joyful  hope  of  ,80on  rejoining  his  wife,  and, 

as  he  loved  to,  call  him^  his  little' Bernard. 

His  death  left  no  void  save  in  hb  own 


«• 
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chambei*  and  in  the  hea^t  of  Helen.    For 
two  or  three*  day^  afterwards  he  was  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  castle. 
.  "  Poor  Stamply !"   said  the  marquis ; 
"  dn  the  whole  he  was  a  wortny  man."* 

''Very  tedioua,"^  sighed  Madame  de 
ya»ubept. 

Very  ignorant,"  added  Baoul. 
Very  kmd,"  mjirtnured  Helen. 

This  w^  all  his  funeral  qration.  Helen 
alone  followed  him,  with  the  tears  which 
had  'been  promhsed,  tq  his  tomb«  It  may 
be  well,  nevertheless,  to  add  that  the  end 
of  the  old  beggar  aroused  in  the  country 
the  indignation  Of  a  party  which  was  then 
just  beginning  to  dawn"  in  the  poFitical 
horizon,  to  use  the  beautiful  expression  of 
that  •  period.  Hypocritical,  envious,  and ' 
possessed  of  anything  else  than  that'libe-  ^ 
rality  which  its  name  would'  seem  to  an- 
nounce, this  party,  whieh  in  the  provinces 
was  composed  of  noisy  third-rate  lawyers, 
and  of  citizens  ihuch  more  remarkable  for 
the^r.  pretensions  than  \their  worlh,  made 
a  hero  of  the  dead  ^tam ply  whom  they  so 
•much  abused  and  outraged  while  living. 
Not  that  they  cared  for  him  the  least  in 
the  world,  but  they  hated  the  noblesse. 
They  mbuziled  him  upon,  a  pedestal,  and 
decreed  to  him  the  laurels  of  a  martyr, 
without  [^topping  to  .^mk  whether  the 
poor  man  merited  them  or  not.  In  shorty 
they  openly  accused  Madame  de  Taubert 
^of  captatiqn,  and  ttie  marquis  of  ingrati- 
tude. Thus  •  do  .petty  passions  and  petty 
.quarrels  sometimes,  by  hazard,  arrive  at 
the  truth.  '    ^  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  period  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Helen  and  Raoul  was  approach- 
ing. This  period,  still  too  remote  to  suit 
the  wishes '  of  Madame  de  Vaubert,  was 
neither  welcomed  nor  dreaded  by  .Helen ; 
she  looked  upon  its  approach  without  im- 
patience^ but  also  without  repugnance. 
Whatever  it  'might  cost,  it  may  even  be 
said,  that  she  awaited  it  with  less  of  sad-^ 
ness  than  of  joy. .  Her  conversatioiis  with 
Stamply — the  reading  of  the  letters,  in 
which  she  had  been  more  than  once  sur- 
prised since  the  death  bf  her  old  comrade, 
had*  indeed,  droWn  her  into  some  vague 
comparisons  which  were  not  precisely  to 
the  advantage  of  our  young  baron;  but 
all  this  was  too  confused  in  her  own  mind 
to  allow  h^r  to  seek  for  herself  any  ex; 
planation.    Her  hea^t,  moreover,  was  too 
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loyal  ever  to  entertain  the  ide^-  that  sbe^ 
could  interrupt  an  engagement  founded 
upon  her  pliffhted  word.  Affanced  to 
Raoul  from,  the  day  when  she  first'  com- 
prehended the  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
noble  girl  had  sinoe  regarded  herself^  be- 
fore God,  as  his  s^pouse.  The  marriage  also 
was  in  accordapce  with  thb  wishes  of  the 
marquis ;  R'aoul  coticealed  his  mdiity  under 
a  brilliant  varnish  of  g^ce  and  eloquence ;. 
was  deficient  neither  in  the  s^duistions 
which  belong  to  his  age,  nor  the.chivalrous 
quafities  of  his  race ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
Madame  de  Vaufcert,  whose  watchful  eye 
never  lost  sight  Of  her  interest,  was  always 
ready,  when  occasion  required,  to  lend  him 
the  intelligence  aiyi  vivacity  >rhich  he  him- 
self had  not.  Al{  was  goiiig  smoothly  on, 
and  nothing  seemed  ta  olsturb  the  current 
of-  their  prosperity,  Wheh  an  unexpected 
event  broke  in  upon  their  happiness.  :  • 

They  were  ,  celebrating,  on  the  same 
day,  at  the  castle,  the  king's  birthday, 
the  third  anniversary  of  the.  marquis' 
return  to  his  lands,  and  the  espousals  of 
Raoul  and  .Helen; .  This  tnple,  celebra- 
tion had  brought  thither  all  the  higher 
nobility  of  the'  city  and  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.  At  nishtfall  the  castle 
and  the  park  were  forilTiantly  illuminate4, 
and  fireworks  were  sent  up  from  the  top 
of  the  hill ;  then  followed  the  dance  in 
the  saloonsj  while  without,  .the  villagers,; 
swains  an<t  dafnfilels,  hopped  merrily  to 
the  sound  of  the  bagpipe  underneath  the 
green  boughs.  Madame  de  Yaubert,  who . 
now  touched  the  end  of  her  ambition,  m^de 
no  effort  to  coQ<|eal  the  satiafaetion  which 
she   at  this  moment  experienced.     The 

f>re8ence  alone  of  her  daughter  aufficient- 
Y  justified  the  pride  and  pleasure  which, 
like  a  double  halo«  beamed  from  the 
brow  of  Raoul.  As  to  the  marqtiis,  the 
cup  of  his  joy  wa^  full  and  unadulterated. 
Whenever  he  presented  himself  on  the 
balcony,  his  vassals  made  the  air  resound 
with  grateful  and  boisterous  vivats,  a 
thousand  times  repeated,,  and  with  an 
energetic^  earnestness  that  proved  their 
sincerity.  Qtamply  had  been  dead  some 
months.  Who,  thought  of  him  ?  - .  Nobody 
— but  Helen;  she  had  piously  guarded 
his  memory ;  she  had  sincerely  loved  him* 
This  evening  she  was  c&stracted,  dreamy, 
pre-occupied.  Why  ?  She  could  .  not 
tell  herself;    She  loved  Baoul — at  leasts 


she  thought  she  did.  She  had  grace  and 
•beauty,  love  and  youth,  npbility  and 
Ibrtune;  all  around  her  seemed  charmed 
with  sweet  looks  and  fresh  smiles.  Life 
promised  only  caresses  and  enchant- 
ments. Why  was  her  young  heart 
heavy?  '  Why  her  beaming  eyes  veiled 
'with'  sadness?  like  the  delicate  and 
sensitive  flower  at  the  approach  of  the 
storm,;  did  sheshudder  under  the  presenti- 
ment of  her  destiny? 

That  same  evening*  a'  cavalier  of  whom 
no  one  thought,  was  foUpwing  the  right 
bank  of  the  Clain.  Arrived  ,at  Poitiers 
less  than  an  hour  befone,  he  had  only 
*  delayed.  Jong  enough  for  a  fresh  horse 
to  be  saddled,  and  then  departed  at  full 
ffallop,  up  the  river.  The  night  was 
dark,  without  moon  or.  stars.  At  a  turn 
o£tbe  path,  on  discovering,  the  castle  of 
La  Seigli^re,  whose  illuminated  front  lay 
in  gleaming  lines  along  the  spmbre  ground 
of  the  heavens,  he  suddeply  checked  his 
horse  by  a  §troilg  pull-ai  th6  )AU  At 
this  instant  a  sheaf  of'  fire  shot  .into  the 
heavens,  burst  in  the  cl6uds,'  and  fell  in 
golden  rain,  in  .amethyst  and  emeralds, 
upon  the  towers  and  belfries.  Like  a 
bewildered  traveller^who  had  lost  his  way, 
our*  cavalier  threw  aroimd  him  «a  un- 
'  quiet  look  ;.  then>  as  if  Teasaured  upon 
.bis  rout^,  he  gently  pullM  at  his  bridle 
and  '  proceeded.  He  soon  dismounted 
at  the  ^ate  of  the  park,  and,  leaving  his 
horse,  entered  ji^t  at  the  moment  when 
the  rustic  revellers,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
enthusiasm,  were  mii^li&g  their  shouts  of 
*'  vive  leraiC*  with  those  rf  "  vive  le  mof- 
qvisr  All  the*  windows  were  encased 
with  foliaoe  and  decorated  with  trans* 
p)irencies-^the  most  remarkiMe,  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  which  had  exliausted  all  the 
artistic  skill  of  the  castle,  o£B^red  to  the 
ravished  eyes  the  august  head  of  Louis 
XYIIL,  sunnounte^  by'  two  allegoric 
divinities  who  were  wreathing  his  brow 
with  olive  branches.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps'  leading  to  the  portico,'  the  band  of 
the  regiment  in  garrison  at  Poitiers  were 
,  viffotously  playing  the  national  air  of 
Vxti  Henri  Quatre.  Doubting  whether 
he  was  awake,  observing  all  and  compre- 
hending nothing,  impatient  to  know  and 
fearing  to  ask,  the  stranger  lost  hiaiself 
in  the  crowd  without  being  renaarked. 
I  After  having  wandered  about  for  some 
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time,  like  a  ^lladow,  among  the  different 
groups,  in  passing  alopg  one  of  the  tttbles 
which  had  been  set  in  the  garden,  he 
heard  some  words  which  attracted  his 
attention.  He  accordingly  seated  himiself  •' 
at  the  end  of  a  bench  not  far  from  a 
couple  of  venerable  looking  peasants,  who, 
having  been  especially  assiduous  in  <  their 
attentions  to  'the  marquis'  wine,  were 
T^  loquacious  upon  the  subject  of  their 


host's  retum>  the  death  of  Stamply,  and 
btl^er  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  which 
the  castle  had  been  the  scene  for  the  last 
few  years.'  The, stranger  leaned  over 
upon  the  table,  and  partly  concealing  his 
face  \x\  his  hands,  remained  thus  for  a 
long  time.  When  lie  arose  to  depart, 
the  park  was  deserted,  the.  castle  was 
silent,  the  last  lamp  had  gone  out,  .and 
the  cock  was -hailing  the  day.  - 


•      < 
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FAITH,  A  HYMN 


BY  THE  LATX  JAVXS  STACKTOK  BABCOdK. 


Faith,  the  end  itnd  the  (M'ginning 
Of  all  knowledge  'neatb  the  sun ;  . 

All  that  earth  caogtve  though  wioniiig, 
Man  mast  rest  in  thee  when  done.    '     ' 

Higher  truths- He  stil]  bej^qnil'us, 

Thought  ne'er  readied  nor  tongue  hath  told; 
Faith  makes  plain  the  dark  and  wondrous, 

New  things  finding  in  the  old. 

Hi^est  things  must  be  mjpterious. 

Bound  the  wisdom  of  tiie  wipe ; 
Bat  the  earnest  soul  and  serioas. 

Wliere  it  cannot  reach  relies. 

F««2f  thd  hi^est  still  the  sarest      : 
Measure  whence  all  else. is  shown ; 

Finds  the  te^ohii^  sweetest,  purest^    . 
Whispered,  FAith,  in  thy  love  tone. 

*  • 

prophet  thou  on  Time's  kst  mountains,    •  ' 
Wh^ice  eternal  things  are.  shown ;  . 

Whence  outflow  those  Jiving  fountains  - 
Making  this  bleak  world  so  green. 


Calm  assurance,'  strong  vet  lowly, 
Source  of  thought  and  deed  sublime, 

Bringing  dowp  tbe  blest  and  holy, 
Rising  over  death  and  tjme.  '* 

•  '  '  »       ' 

Liffht  to  learning's  labored  blindness, . 

•Uheerful  strength  to  doubt  and  toil, 
Warmth  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 

Breeze  ofpeacd  to  life's  turmoil : 

Ghtldlike  tiust  and* heart-expansion, 
Blooming  love  for  all  mankind: — 

Till  the  new  sotil  grows  a  maasion 
For  an  loveliest  shapes. of  mind. 

On  lifeVi  hard  road  sick  and  fainting, 
Xhoa  dost  bring  us  food  and  bahn ; 

Still  of  better  days  acquaintipg,  . 
Where  our  hearts  will  soon  grow  calm. 

Open  worlds  of  bUss  and  glory 
Spread  behind  Ijfe's  clouding  veil ; —  . 

Brother,  think  what  lies  before  thee, 
And  thy  hekii  shall  never  fiaiil. 
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THE   REPUBLIC 


NO.  IV.— THnrGS  AS  THBY  ARE  AT  PRESBlTr,  COMPABED  WITH  THE  PAST. 


We  now  see  what  the  government  was 
at  first,  when  the  few  and  evil  days  of 
"  th^  confederacy''  were  at  length  suc- 
ceeded by  a  real  unioa  between  the  thir- 
teen primary  States. 

'  And  first,  it  was  A  true  government,  aa 
well  in  the  general  as  the  particular,  econo- 
mies, and  no  longer  a  confederacy  of  States 
in  the  former,  more  than  of  counties,  in 
the  latter.  Above  and  below,  at  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  territorial  de- 
partmentSy  its  made  la^s  for  the  people  aa 
individuals,  and  gave  effect  id  its  laws^  not 
by  negotiation  or  entreaty,  much,  less  by 
military  force,  but  by  court  process. 

Secondly,' it  was  a  pure  agency  govern- 
ment, a  republic  \  witn  .a  guaranty  in  the 
federal  charter  that  it  niould  Continue 
such.  A  part  of  the  sovereignty  was  del- 
egated for  purposes  of  direct  administra- 
tion, and  the.  residue  lodged  .iHth  a  very 
large,  bilt  not  promiscuous  body  of  t)ie 
citizens,  at  once 'to  maintain  the  personal 
organization  of  the  system*  dnd  to  ke^' 
watch  and  wapd  by  night  aiKi  by  day  over 
the  uses  made  of  its  powers  in^be  man- 
agement of  its  afiiurs  ;  the  two  sovereigur 
ties,  (if  I  mayvcall  th^or  so,)  behig  both 
alike  functionary,  undec-  the  Constitutbn, 
though  in  province  of  duty  quite  distinct 
from  6ach  other,  and  sepatiited  by  a  wall 
of  partition  never  to  be  passed^  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  for  any  piirpose  of  re- 
ciprocal interference. 

In  the  third  place,,  it  was  a  government 
komdgeneausly  framed  in  the  relative  con- 
stitutions of  the  head  and  the  members ; 
its  agents  everywhere  acting  for  ahd^r^p- 
reienting  the  people,  and  nowhere,  corpo- 
rations of  the  people.  Nor  was  there 
aXf  known  disparity jof  endowment  amopg 
the  several  agency  groups  of  the  f^stem 
m  the  matter  of  power,  save  what  arose 
necessaiily,  or  at  least  naturally,  out  of  its 
scheme  of  divided  jurisdictions.  The  pow- 
er of  the  State  govemmentfi^as  ample  for 


what  concerned  their  local  litae  of  business. 
The  common  law  stood  sponsor  for  this. 
The  govehiment  of  the  Union,  desigrped  as 
it  n^as  for  a  sphere  of  action  'limited  to 
the  fbreign  or Jntemational  relations  of  Xke 
opuntry,  and  the  inter-state  relations  (so 
to  call. them)  of  its  interior  subdivisions, 
had  no  Authority  but  by  special  gmnts 
looking  mainly  to  that  sphere.  Still,  with- 
in the  .prescribed  limils,  federal  function- 
aries had  .the  same  common  law  to  adjust 
the  measure,  of  their  powers,  that  State 
officers  had  in  their  departments  for  the 
like  important  service.  Nor  was  there  to 
be  a  particle  of  difi[erence  in  the  rule  of 
construction  applici^ble  to  the^  two  ca^es. 

Finally,  it  ^¥as  a  government  distribuied, 
balanced,  checked,  guarded,  a$ul  qccomtuh 
ddted  to  the  actual  state  of  society,  in  a 
very -remarkable  manner.  On  the  one 
hand)  its  .founder^  were  c^niid  of  ptiblie 
power.  They  knew,  the  views  of  that  ]dttd 
of  power.  They  knew  it  had  beea  the 
great  'oppressor,  of  mankind  in  all  affes» 
and  they,  had- nothing  more  at  heart  uan 
to  secure  themselves  and  their  posterity 
from  its  grasping,  overreaching,  perverting 
tendencies.  .  On .  the  other  hand,  they 
meant  it  to  be  decently  accommodated  to 
social  facts.  Exact  equality  of  treatment 
might  be  tinattainabld  as  regarded  the 
Various  classes,  calling,  and  conditions  of 
qien ;  but  an  effort  of  approach  towards 
it  was  both  just  and  prudent ;  it  was  praO' 
tising,  in  the  construction  of  the  system, 
the  ^dr^  principle  that  was  to  form,  the 
characteristic  morit  of  its  subsequeat  ope- 
ration. 

As  to  powQF/  the  first  thing  done  was 
that  of  ^cutting,  it  up  into  jurisdictional 
parts.  .  -       .  . 

The  making,  interpreting,  and  execufive 
oversight  of  the  law,  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent agencies,  with  strong  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  them.  This  was  the'tuno- 
Uonary  division. 
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A  territorial  diFisiox)  wfii^  adckd,  b^ 
which  th«  details  of  government  business 
were  scattered  over  the  country  among 
thoasands  of  political  corporations.  The 
lowest  grade  of  4he8e,  were  townships  afid 
villages.^  Over  the  townships  there  were 
counties,  for  concerns  of  corresponding  ex- 
tent. Over  the  counties,  there  were  States ; 
and  over  the  States,  k  Union,  The  toWn- 
ships  had  9ome  powers  each  that  wf re 
ultimate;  and  consequently  sovereign.  So 
bad  the  coimties.  'Bui  for  the  'most  part» 
app^s  lay  upward  from  township  to 
county,  and  from  qouiity  to  State.  The 
powers  tif  the.  States  were  nearly  all  soVer'- 
eign.  Like  thbse'of  the  smaller  districts, 
however,  they  looked -only  to  internal  and' 
domestic  matters  :  having  no  bearing  that 
was  properly  national,  nationality  belonged 
to  the  Union  alone. 

This  scheme  of  jurisdictions  adjusted, 
the  policy  of  the  lawgivers  descended  next 
to  the  minuter  features  ofth^  system. . 

And  they  began,'  here,  with  liihiting 
rigidly  the  order  or  description  Of  persons 
from  among  >whom  the  more  considerable 
agents  of  the*  eovemnaent  Were  to  be  se- 
lected. •  The  door  t>f  office  mi^ht>  they 
apprehended,  be  op^n^  tbo  wide  for  the 
general  safety.'  It  was  iiece$sary,  there- 
fore, to  be  cautiouai.'  Precise  rules,  of 
el^biUty  must  be  fixed  upon»  to  guard 
against  mistake.  .'''Is  he  honest,  is  he 
capable,"  was  the  .great  practical  inquiry 
for  the  electors  in  all  cases ;  l^ut  to  bring 
them  to  just  or  prudent  conclusions  on  the 
subject,  marks  of  pro6a6/e' honesty,  7>^o&tii-. 
bk  capability  were  want^,  that  might 
afford  invariably  some  reasonable  chance 
of  safe  judgment.  To  which  end^  mature 
age,  a  term  of  residence,  some  property, 
and  a  religious  profession,  perhape  the 
most  relii^ble  circumstances  that  could  be 
hit  upon  as  pr^tctical  Indications  in  the 
matter,  were  made  conditions  of  access  to 
public  life  in  its  more  eminent  stations. 
Outward)  sensible  tokens  we're  nec^sary, 
and  these  answered  that  description.  Clear 
certainty  was  out  of  reach ;  probability 
was  all  that  could  be^  hoped  for;  and  it 
was  thought  that  if  ihe  ■  people  were  re- 
quired to.  choose  for  the  public  service  per- 
sons of  from  twenty-one  to  thicty-five  years 
of  age,  who  should  have  lived  from  one  to 
ten  years  under. their  eyes  without  re- 
proach, should  have  acquired  considenble 


estates^  ihe  usual  fruit  of  industry,  good 
habits,  and  good  principles,  and  should 
have  maintained,  or  have  been  ready  to 
profess,  ^the  character  of  Christ|aDS,  the 
choice  would  b^  as  likely  to  result  well, 
a$  in  human  circumspection  it  could  be 
ijpade  to  do.  These,  at  any  rate,  were  fair 
grounds 'Of  popular,  judgment,  and  they 
wefre  made  indispeqsable  conditions  in  the 
'  ca8e.> 

»  Nor  did'  paternal  solicitude,  stop  here. 
So  ^itd  were  the  interests  involved,  that 
othc^r  precautions  were  re.sorted  to.  If  all 
the  people  were  to  be  constituted  Selectors, 
nothing  could  weU  save  the  majority  from 
mischances*  ill  the  Use  of  their  power.  It 
was  therefor^  deemed  expedient  to  put 
conditions  on -the  right.of  suffrage  itself, 
.an4  so  to  restrain  ihe  j)OjBse8sioB  of  it  to 
the  staunchet  portion  of  society ;  making 
not  only  years  of  manhood,  and  a  short 
local  commorancy,  but  even  a  pittance  of 
property  (in  general  a  freehold) .  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  function  of  Ihe  polls. 
By  whioh  arrangemeift  the  number  of  al- 
'lowed  electors,  compared  with  the  enthre 
popular  ma$s  o\  both  sexes,  .^lust  have 
been  limited  to  a  sixth  or  seventh,  more 
probably  a  t^nt]i,4)f  the  whole.  A  striking 
fact  in  ioeverai  bearings.  ,  Ho w  it  illustrates 
the  doctrine  of  npresentaiion^  as  depend- 
ing on  duty,  not  constitumcy.-^  Were  the 
men  of  straw  unrepresented  in  those  days  ? 
Are  won^en  and  children  unrepresented 
now?  How  it  exhibits  the  franchise  of 
elections  as  a  thing  ot  trust  far  the  good  of 
ay,  apart  entirely  from  the  claims  dt  pre- 
tensions of  spetial  iiiterest  in  'those  honor^ 
ed  with  the  tise  of  it  1  Away  with  the 
preposterous  folly  of  scramblirig  or  con- 
tending ^  individual  for  a  right  which  at 
the  best  is  h\k%  fiduciary,  and  no  object  of 
selfish  demand  to  any  one !  How  it  shows 
off  the  slow  and  thoughtful  and  painstak- 
ing husbandry  of  the  patriarchal  states- 
nEien,'as  contrasted  with  our  modem  steam- 
ploughing !  There  are  things  which  it  is 
more  importantto  do  n^ell  than  quickly. 

Thus  then,  to  reach  the  great  objects 
of  a  safe  personal  organization  of  the 
Government,  the  p<^ulation  of  the  coun^ 
was  to  be  .doubly  sifted :  first,  tor  a  class 
of  persons  .&t  to  stand  before  the  people 
'as  candidates  for  election^  and  nezt»  for  a 
community  of  voters,  who  might  be  ex- 
pected   to«  act  independently,  conscien- 
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tiously,  wisely,  in  ■  putting  forward  the 
best  of  those  candidates  -  to  serve  th6. 
commonwealth.  "* 

'  No  doubt  the  fathers  (the  greater  ^  part 
of  them)  thought  it  desirable  to  keep 
their  tneh  somewhat  longer  in  office  than 
a.  single  year.  And  such  exceeding  careili 
choosing  them  might  render  this  adtnis* 
sible.  The  fathers  meant  to  have  A  decent 
tone  of  govemment-^^^ '  decent  consist- 
ency and  vigor  of  administrative  policy. 
Itr  order  to  which'  if  public  sebtim^tit 
required  that  some*  officers  (the  Urger 
houses  of  legislation  for  example)  should 
die  out  annually,  others'  (such  as  chief 
magistrates  and  senators)  must  Jia<re  a 
longer,  lease  of  life— a  leisise  thait  might 
bring  thein  acquainted  with  two  or  threiB 
generdtidns  of  their  more  Itransient  b/etfa- 
ren,  so  that  some  s6rt  of  connection  might 
be  kept  up  betweeir  'the  past 'and  pres; 
ent,  and  the  notal)le  principle  of  rotation 
in  office  might  not  have  a  8pee4  and 
sweep  of  action '  that  should  put  every- 
thing in  a  whirl.  Change,  doubt  it  who 
will>  is  the  besettbg  curse  of  free*  institu- 
tions. Thia  desperate  evil  was  to  be  put, 
if  possible,  under  soine  restraint.  ,  The 
tossing  floods  were  to  have  shores  to  beat 
upon.  Accbrdin^y,  ^ile  members  of 
assembly  in  the  State  legislatures  were 
allowed  to  hold  a;i  incessant  correspon- 
dence with  the  popular  mind  by  annual 
electiohs,  governors  and  senators/  for  tl^e 
most  part,  had  terms  of  from'  two  to  fiv^e 
or  six  years  assigned  them.  'Federal, 
agents  were  similarly  dealt  with;  the 
President  holding  for  four  yeajs,  and  the 
upper  house  of  Congress  for  six,  while 
members  of '  the  representative  chamber 
were  restricted  to  two.  In  which  respect, 
as  in,modt  others,  the  whole  system  of  the 
country  was,  symmetrical,  and  the  policy 
of  its  arrangements  unifbrm. 

Can  a  question  be  ndsed  as .  to  the 
advantage  of  all  this  ?  Who  will  confess 
A  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  the  eiecu- 
tive  adnunistration  of  a  State  is  likely  to 
be  better  managed,  or,  at  least,  with  more 
consistency  and  dignity,  for  a  dozen  years 
together,  by  three  successive  chief  magis-^ 
trates  than  bv  twelve,  ^ven  admitting  the 
men  to  be  all  of  a  stamp!  ?  And  then  is 
this  admission  h*kely  to  be  true  in  matters 
of  fact  ?  Is  it  likely  that  an  official  term 
of  one  year  will  attract  tiie  same  mte  xA 


talents  and  qualities  into,  public  life  as  a 
term  of  threeor  four  ?  '  The  term  of  office 
is  one  of  its  dimermons.  Curtail  the  term 
unduly,  and  you  belittle  the  office.  In- 
eumbents  may  be  found  undoubtedly^^ 
there  are  placemen  of  all' calibres;  but 
to  think  of  getting  petty  offices  filled  by 
men 'fit  for  the  greatest  is  idle,  unless*  in- 
deed y6U  are  prepared  to  buy  their  conde- 
scenaidD  with  Enormous  salaries.  • ' 

%It  is  pleasant  to  trace  the  oldharmonies 
df  the>  reptiblic  as  'belw^nthe  head  and 
the  members.  There  itre  breaks  in  some 
of<  those  harmonies  bow,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  what  they  onde  wore  is  music  to 
a  patriotic  eari 

Take,  as  a  further -specimen,  the  great 
principles  6t  ^.  completely  independent 
judiciary,  once  common  to  the  federal  and 
State  economies,  and  sustained,  alike  in 
each  by  what  is^  called  the  ffood-bekavior 
tenure.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  look  at, 
when  the  dis|>ensers  of  human  justice 
went  forth  erect  in  their  full  stature,  un- 
swayed by  government,  tminlebted  to 
p63itical  parties,  judging  the  cai^e  of  the 
fatherless  and  widow,  lis  well  as  of  princi- 
palities and  powers,  without  respect  of 
persons,  and  only  liable^  to  be  judged 
themselves,  as ,  God  judges,  men,  6y  /Aetr 
deeds. 

.  The  Union  and  the  States  had  also,  in 
fair  proportion-  with  each  other,  the  pa- 
tronage of  many  appointments,  and  were 
aggrandised  by  it  exceedingly  in  the  pub^ 
lie  eye.  Kot  only  the  States  and  the  Union 
as  bodies  politic,  but  the  people  at  large 
were  th6  better  for' this.  Appointments 
were' better  made  for  many  purposes  by 
government  officers  than  it  was  possible 
they^  should  be  in*  the  tvajr.  of  popular 
elections.  ' 

.  Indeed  th^"  agreement  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  econonkies  was  general. 
Both  werfe\  concise  in  the  written  expres- 
'  sions  of  their  plans  and  prindples.  Both, 
with  a  few  local  exceptions,  rejected  Inlb 
of  rights  as  ufieless,.  perhatis.  hurtful  sub- 
stituteS)  of  form  foir  spiiituality!  Both 
preferred  to  rest  upon  ike  people^ $  com- 
mon /out— 'the  unwritten  code  of  usage 
and  common  sens^— as  the  thie  basts  of 
men's  rights,  the  rtxck  of  f  heir  fiberties. 
To  both,  religion  was  a'  first  element  of 
life.  It  was  deemed  a  mun'  support  of 
on  civil  and  political  obligations ;  a  guar- 
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anty   of  public  Tirtue — a   tbiog,  of  un-  I  tenure.    The  evil,  if  such  it  were,  would 


speakable  importance  everywhere.  Not 
the  religion  of  frenzy  qor  of  sect,  but 
religion  in  its  general  substance-^the 
religion  of  the  gospel.  The  fathers 
wished  to  tie  the  hearts  of  the*  people 
to  their  institutions,  and  they  imbued 
these  with  the  religion  which  the  peo- 
ple then  loved. >  Religious  babeltf  were 
not  wanted.  .  Religious  feudal  systems, 
with  alien  lords  paramount,  did  not  suit  a .' 
polity  which,  claimed  the  citizen's  whole 
allegiance*  for  his  own  govcfrnment.  This\ 
goyemoient  was  not  made  strong  enough. 
to  do  without  the  peopled)  affections, 
much  less  to  abide  the  distracti^^  coinpe- 
titioQ  of  fbc^ign  claims  upon  them.  It'or- 
eign  allegiance^  therefor^,  of  whatever 
type,  wlu  expected  to  be  abjured,  knd*the 
rules  Qf  our  own  national  piety  and  pa- 
triotism undividedly  embraced. 

In  one  respect  undoubtedly,  the'  close 
and  sympathetic  relations  of  the  VrCioa 
government  with  that  of  th^  particular 
Btatea  brought  the  fotmer  into  ^  kind  of 
indepeudeiiQe  thai  might  subject  it  to  pos-^ 
sibte'  mischief,  though  a  mischief  in  which'^ 
the  States  must  also  participate.  .  I  allude 
to.  the  provision  of  the  federal  Oonstitu- 
tkon,  by  Which  the  State  electorships  for. 
members  of  assembly  Vere  adopted  as 
oigaiis  of  choice  for  representatives .  in 
Congress.    In  which  respect  the  charac- 
ter of  one  branch  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture was  left  in  some  measure  at  the 
future  mercy  o(  the  States ;  so  'that  a 
change  made  at  Albany  or  Harrisburg  in 
the  vesting  of  the  electoral  fraAChise  must, 
affect  the  whole  country.    A  matter  of 
grare  coasequettce   certainly.      U   were, 
well  if  our  thirty  faculties  of  constitutional, 
dissectors  would  bethink  themselves  that' 
the  nerves  they  handlewith  such  siirgeonr '. 
like  freedom  extend  to  Washmg^n. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  points  in 
which  It  was  left  .possible  for  a  St^  to 
alter  its  econoD^y,  and  takd  all  the  fruits  to 
itself.  By  which  means  the  eauilibrium 
of  the  system  mi^ht  be  sadly  mterfered 
with,  and  it^  WOTkmg  impabreo. 

Suppose,  Cor  instance,  that  a  Stftte 
should  so  change  its  Constitution. as  to  de< 
grade  one  of  the  jurisdictional  branches  of 
Its  government,  jmd  sympathetically  the 
others  too,  by  depriving  the  judges  of  that 
jewel  of  modem  policy,  the  independent 


fell  directly  on  the  local  'government,  while 
the  Union  n^ight  contitiue  to.  hold  up  its 
head  in  undiminisbed  honor,  character,. 
and  influence ;  and  the  comparative  result 
would  be,  a  loss  to  one  of  the  members  of 
the^poljlical  body,  and  a  corresponding  gain 
to  the  head. 

Or,  suppose  a  State  to  put  itself  under 
a  sort  of  process  of  depletion,  by  reducing 
its  terms  of  office  from  three  years  to  one 
in  the  case  of  its  chief  magistrate,  axfd  from 
four  to  two  in  that  of*  its  senators.  Does 
a'hy  m^n  question  that  (he  effect  must  be» 
upon  thq  whole,  to  let  down^ .  the  tone  of 
the  particular  government,  and  take  some- 
•  what  from  its  relative  wdght  of  character  ? 
Does  any  man  fail  to  ^ee,  that  this  must 
needs  redound  to  a  proportional  exaltation 
of  the  central  government  ? 

Or,  finally,  suppose  a- State  government 
to  have  its  mantle  of  pdtronage  stripped 
^,  and  all  appointments  made  over  to  the 
oispo^  of  the  popular  electors.  What 
follows  ?  Does  not  the  shaqe  of  that 
government's  nakedness  appear  ?  Tell  me 
nXit  that  the  pebpl^  are  represented  by 
their  officers^  and  that' the  majesty' of 
the  people  never  varies.  *  The  people  are 
out  of  sight  and^.Unthbught.of.  The  im- 
mediate organs  of  power  fill  the  eye  for 
the  tinie.  De^^rade  these,  and  you  de- 
grade the  State  in  their  persons,  the  peo- 
ple's maiesty  notwithstanding.  We  must 
take  things  practically^  by  the  wood's 
measure.  Hank  and  influence  result  from 
actual  circumstances,  not  frem  phOo- 
sophic^l  musings  of  wiiatji)ught  to  be.  A 
government  without  patronage  may  be  a 
noble  ship ;  but  it  is  a  ship  under  bare 
poles,  that  makes  not  half  the  impression 
on  us  in  that  plight  of  destitution  as  "when 
all  h^r  glorious  canvas^  swells  in  the  breeze. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  stated  with 
confidence ;  the  fathers  left  the  State  in 
high,  reiatite  tondilton ;  free,  indeed,  to 
fall  by  their  own  acts,  but  not  exposed  to 
,  any  Imbwn  power  of  injurious  depression 
at  the  hanas  of  the  federal  government. 
How  could  that  govemnient  hurt  them  if 
it  Wotdd?  and  What  temptation  t^as  it 
under,  to  desire  to  hurt  them  ?  The 
greater  they  were,  the  more  honorable  its 
precedency  over  them  in  national  affairs. 
The  general  fear  ot  conaderate  men  was, 
that  the  States  would  prove  too  great  for 
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the  stability  of  the  Ui^top.  •  Washington 
entertained  this  fear,  and  so  'did  Hamilton, 
and  many  olhers.  Indeed,  supposing,  the 
States  true  to  themselves,.  I  do  not  see 
h()w  it  was  possibly  for  .the  ceatral  gov^ 
emment  to  work  its  way  to  a  dispropor- 
tionate and  dangerous  pre-eminence,  save 
by  one  /)r  both  of  two  expedients ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  adoption  of'  a  war  policy, 
or  a  policy'  of  territorial  acquisition ; 
neiUier  of  which,  in  my  humble  .judgment,' 
was  compatible  with*  the  fundamental 
laws.    Let  us  thmk  of  it  a  moment. 

As  to  war,  the  most.  §ggrandinng  and 
fearful  of  all  the  expedients  of .  ambition 
when  successful,  and  which;  if  it  oould  be 
entered  upon  ^t  pleasure  by  the  federal 
government,  might  truly  ina&e  t^iit  gov-' 
emmetit  everything,  and  the  States  np- 
thing, '  the  onginal  polipy  of  our  institu- 
tions was  clear  and  unequivocal  against  it. 
We  were,  for  example,  #  to  have  no  con-' 
siderable  standing  army.  *  The  early  rec- 
ords, are,  fiillr  of  this  ^xiom.  We  were  to 
depend  in  ordinary,  for  our  inilitai^  opera- 
tions, oiithQ  citizen miHtia;  too ttier  primi- 
tive axiom,  or  rather,  another  form  of  the 
same.  And  then  t]be  specified  conditions 
on  which  alone,  according  to  the  federal 
charter  itself,  Che  militia  might  be  called 
into  service,  shut  put  altogether  the  na- 
tion of  an  flggressive  foreign  war.  .  Citi- 
zens  cannot  be  sent  abroad  Against  their 
will,  though  it  we're  to  fight  the  cottntry!s 
battles.  More  than  all,  a  war  of  aggres-* 
sion  is  one  which,  as  a '  Christian  people 
(constitutionally  such  in  profession)  we 
may  nof ,  cannot  urge. 

But  how  as  to'  th^  national  domain  7 
Was  that  to  be. enlarged  indefinitely?  ,If 
it  ^as,  adieu  to  all  safeT  proportion  be- 
tween the  head  and  me.mbers,of  theiRe^ 
public.  I  affirm,  however,  that  by  the. 
unadulterated  rule  of  the  fath.ers  tfie  thing 
was  impossible.  They  certainlj^  would 
not  have  been  appreheilsive  of  the  grow- 
ing consequence  of  the  State  govetnments, 
as'likely  to  disturb  the  general  balance  of 
the  systeDdi,  if  they  had  suppos^  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  capable  of  widening 
its  foundations  at  pleasure,  qnd  thus  avail- 
ing itself  of  resources  of  wealth,  influenceand 
domination,  to  which  no  bounds  could  beset. 

Let  us  see.s  If  foreign  territories  were 
to  be  acquired  at  all,  it  cpuld  only  be  by 
conquest,  by  legislation,  or  by  treaty^ur- 


cha^,  No  .other  means  C9u1d  be  con- 
ceived of  as  within  the  granted  powers  of 
the  government. 

Could  it  be  done  by  conquest  1  Citizen 
soldiers  would  hardly  have  been  preferred 
to 'enlisted  troops  with  such  views.  Nor 
were  such  views  consistent  with  the  re- 
ligion, the  morals,  the  laws^.'of  the  coaatry 
in  jts.'firslj  and  purest  age.  The -notion 
of  eia  habitually  ^ras}Hng  poKcy  was  as 
foreign  to  our  institutionji  then;  as  that  of 
'highway.,  robbery  was  to  the  economy  of 
private  life  under  them.  >  Indeed,  the^  very 
savages  of  our  forests  were  safe  from  the 
injustice  of  such  a  policy.  Instead  of  in- 
vading the  Indian  s^ttlemelitd  for  purposes 
of  prey,  the  fathera  carried^  nothii^  but  the 
arts  of  civilization  tmd  the.  blessings  of 
•  Christianity  amcmg  them.  Instead^  of  tak- 
ing away  the  lands  of  the  poor  red  inan, 
the  fathers  protected  his  title  to  them,  and 
did  all  thejr  cpuld  to  make  his  occupancy 
safe,  useful,  agreeable,  pcirman^nt.  The 
goyetnjment.had  a  right  of  eminent. donciain 
over  many  bf  the  Indian  territories,  but 
this  right  was  held  in 'scrupulous  Jef^jrence 
to  the  -right  of' -the  actual  poss^ssoirs  to 
enjoy  them  a3  long  I19  they  pleased,  and 
who  were  never, '  on  any  account,  to  be 
disturbed  or  disquieted^— a  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  the  unambitious,  self-denying 
eh^cter  of  our  early  policy,  as  io  what 
so  many  modeni  politicians  think  it  im- 
possible to  get  enough  'of  qow.  The  days 
of  aggression  and  of  conquest  had  not  yet 
dawned.  / 

As  to  legifil^ion,  it  19  a  milder  expe- 
dient, but  inapplicable  to  the  purpose. 
Legislationis  the  exercise*  of  an  essentially 
internal  power,  and  of  course  the  fathers 
could  not  expect  it  to  gp  ab/oad.  Most 
trufe,  there  ^as  an  acknowledged  forti^  of 
that  power  for  adoAttihg  new  States  into 
'  the  Union*.  .  This,  however,  operated  no 
enlargement  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in 
Congress;  no  change  of  the  axiohi  that 
legi^ation  cannot,  in  tjie  nature  of  things, 
^ake  its  voice  heard  beyond,  the  actual 
borders  of  •  the  coiintry.  .  Th^  jurisdiction 
ot  Congress,  was.  still  rigidly  confined  to 
its  domei^titi  province.  The  oommoa  law, 
as  well  as  common  reason,  settled  this 
poikit ; .  so  that  the  power  of  adniitting 
Qew  States  extended  not  an  incK  beyond 
the  national  donuufi  as  it  then  was.  Exist- 
ing materials  might  be 'worked  up;  new 
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States  might  be  formed  upon  soil  alrebdy 
ours ;  ana  Congr^s  might  then  receive 
them  into  the  larger  organization  of  the 
federal  system.  But  here  legislation  must 
stop.  There  was  no  warranty  no  compe- 
tency for  carrpng  its  enterprises  further. 
Foreion  lands,  that  is,  lands  to  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  ^id  not  as  yet  ex- 
tend, could  not  possibly  be  reached  by 
any  action  of  that  body.  Fundamental 
principles  forbade  it.  Isq  human  jurisdic- 
tion is  unlimited^  no  human  jurisdletion 
can  take  effect  byjts  own  vigor  where  it  is 
not. 

But   lastly,  the  IrecUy-nHikin^  power — 
might  not  thiU  help  us  to  a  shoe  of  for- 
eign soil,  upon  occasion  of  very  strong  ap- 
petite? '  '       ' 
I  apprehend  this  too  is  impossible  upon 
legal  principfes.    Such  a  power  |s  indeed 
given,  and  in  broad  terms ;  nor  will  I  pre- 
tend to  say  what  might.be  done  with  it 
by  a  govenunent  differently  constituted 
from  ours,  and  with  different' views  of  ne- 
cessary policy  in  the>matter  of  colonial  in- 
stitutions; but  formed,  and  principled  as 
we  are,  th^re  is  an  embarrassment  upon 
our  hands  which  must  I  think  be  fktal,  so 
far  as  law  and  theory  are  concerned,  to 
any  rightful  extension  of  the  national  do- 
main by  treaty  purch^tse.    For  I  assume 
that  such  extension,  if  it  were  possible,  can 
only  be  to  the  direct  intent  of  a  corres- 
ponding  enlargement  of  the  federal  system^ 
to  take  effect  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
circumstances,  hy  the  introduction  of  new 
States  into  that  ayeteni.      We  have  no  co- 
bnial  dependencies,  and  no  law  or  policy 
for  any.     Perhaps  the  argument  would 
not  be  much  less  cogent  If  we  had.     "But 
the  fact  that  we  have  not,  is  a  truism  by 
universal  consent,, 
I  say  then,  to  make  a  territorial  acqui- 


^tion  with  such  views,  is  necessarily  to    being  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate 


touch  the  Constitution  of  the  country  in  the 
reUuion  of  the  head  and  members  of  the 
system  to  each  other — a  very  tender,  nay, 
a  vital  point.  Is  the  thing  doubtful  ?  e%- 
amine  it.  The  relation  of  coipparative  ex*" 
tent  itself,  as  between  a  State  and  the 


government  with  a  long  radius  for  its  scep- 
tre, differs  in  like  manner  from  one  of 
oomparatively  small  jurisdictional  limits. 

Besides,  in  proportion  as  you  multiply 
particular  States,  you  reduce  the  weight 
of '  each  in  the  federal  councils.  Massa- 
chusetts, for  instance*  was  formerly  as  one 
to  thirteen  in  the  Seinate  of  the  Union ;  a 
proportion  liable  to  be  reduced  bywfair 
'  means  (that  is,  by  new  States,  formed*  Up- 
on old  territories)  to  the-  ratio,  we  will 
suppose,  of  one  to  twenty-one  or  two. 
But  imagine  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton to  throw  its  arms  abroad  and  take  m 
ten  or  twenty  States  from  th6  outer  world, 
beyond  the  original  bearing  of  the  motional 
compact,  a  terra  incognita  tp  .the  constitu- 
tional fathers ;  what  would  Massachusetts 
be  then  in  the  senatorial  huddle,  of  the  re- 
,  public  ?  The]ittle  State  of  Delaware  was 
somethio&r  once,  with  her  single  represent- 
ative and  two  senators  in  Congress ;  but 
what-will  -Delaware  be  when  all  the  terri-  > 
tbries  acquired  from  France,  ISpain,  Mex-. 
ico,  shall  liave  been  worked  -  up  into 
States? 

Depend  upon  it,  such  changes  touch 
the  Constitution  in  a  nerve  which,  quiet  as 
it  may  be  now,  will  vibrate  by  and  by*  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  In  mercantile  affairs 
the  mtroduction  of  a  new  partner  into  a  firm 
dissolves  the  firm'  that  was^  and  creittes 
another  in  law.  That  is  often  done  by 
common  eonsent-^not  otherwise.  But 
here  is  a  case  where  a  thtrd  party  claims 
to  bring  in  new  members,  and  without  cfm^ 
suiting  the  old  ftnn.  Can  it  be  done  ?  I 
answer,  ho.  And  for  this  plain  reason, 
thai  it  requires,  not  simply  a  treaty-mak- 
ing, but  a  coifistitution-making  power  to  ef- 
fect it ;  andf  to  such  a  power. the  president 
and  senate  have  no  pretensioq. 

The  truth  is,  the  treaty-making  power 


Union,  is  something.    But  other  relations,    be ;  for  the  peculiarity  of  our  forms  and: 


more  important  far,  grow  out  of  that. 
Comparative  resources,  comparative  jirns- 
diction,  comparative .  dignity,  in'fluence, 
power.  Great  landholders,  are  very  differ- 
ent personages  from  little  ones;  and  a 
voi^  nr.    »o.  in* 


by  general  words  of  delegation,  takes  ita. 
range  and  bearing  from  the  common  law. 
It  can  therefore  do  no  more,  assuredlv,. 
than  nations  have  been  accustomed  to  i<h 
with  it,  time  immemorial.  This  is  putting 
the  case  in  the  most  liberal  light  that  can 


polity  is  how  put  out  of  view.  .  What  then, 
does  national  usage  and  custom,  teach  us. 
that  this  power  is  equal  to?  At  the  rery 
utmost,  tp  a  purchase  of  colonial  depend- 
encies. Such  dependencies  have  been; 
19 
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often  secured  by  treaty.  But  as  to  pu)-- 
chasing  states,  whether  fully  grown  or  in 
embryo,  by  way  of  organic  enlargement  of 
an  empire,  there  is,  I  undertake  to  ^y,  no 
custom,  no  usage,  no  solitary  example  for 
it  since  the  world  began.  So  that  the 
common  law  can  afford  no  countenance  to 
Such  a  practice. 

Since,  therefore,  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate are  without  any  expressly  granted 
authority  for  altering  the  constitutional  re- 
lations of  the  State  Governments  unth  that 
of  the  Union,  and  since  the  want  of  such 
express  authority  is  not  and  cannot  be 
made  up  to  them  by  construction  of  law, 
it  follows,  that  no  right  of  acquiring  for- 
eign territories  by  treaty,  in  order  to  turn- 
ing them  at  length  into  constituent  por« 
tions  of  the  federal  system,  exists  under 
the  compact  by  which  that  system  was 
formed.  It  is  a  systetn  depending,  be- 
yond all  parallel,  on  nice  adjustments,  as 
well  between  the. States  and  this  Union  as 
elsewhere ;  and  the  fathers  never  thought 
of  introducing  into  it  a  principle  of  sure 
progressive  derangement,  which,  however 
its  operation  might  be  borne  with  for  a 
time,  mu8t  tend  infallibly  to  confusion  and 
ultimate  ruin. 

Let  it  not  be  fancied,  that  because  the 
President  and  Senate  represent  the  people, 
therefore  the  people  are  to  be  regarded  as 
assenting  to  all  the  treaties  that  are  made. 
The  people  are  represented  no  further  than 
the  power  exercised  is  legitimate.-  They  as- 
sent of  course  by  implication  to  treatieis  law- 
fully made,  that  is  within  the  just  range  of 
the  treaty-making  power.  But  my  position 
is,  that  to  purchase  new  States  from  abroad, 

.such  either  in  fact  or  contemplation,  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  power,  and  so  without 

>  legal  authority,.  It  is  an  act  of  constituent, 
not  administratiffe  sovereignty ;  of  usurpa- 
tion, consequently,  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  duty  it  their  service.* 

*  NoTS  BT  THX  Editor.-^ As  the  series  of  arti- 
cleB,  of  whick  the  above  is  a  member,  requires 
to  be  publuhed  wit^iout  change,  to  stand  or  fall 
by  its  own  merits ;  and  as  we  usual  editorial 
policy  of  admitting  noUiing  inconsistent  with  an 
adopted  course,  cannot  in  this  case  be  adhered 
to,  we  can  here  only  enter  a  personal  objec- 
tion to  Uie  opinion  ,of  the  learned  and  able 
writer,  that  the  Constitution  ia  impaired  by  the 
.admisaioa  of  new  States,  erected  upon  ceded  or 

Eurchased  terrltorj^.     Florid^i,   Oregon^  Texas^ 
ouisiana,  California,  New  Mexico,  are  as  taiuch 
a  part  of  as,  as  if  they  had  onginally  belonged 


Neither  let  it  be  imagined  that  I  overrate 
the  probable  consequences  of  an  indefinite 
extension  of  federal  territory,  as  regards 
the  equipoise  of  our  system. .  The  States 

to  the  thirteen  States;  and  the  erectioii  of  new 
States  upon  them  is  a  matt^  of  necessity. 
.  Nor  do  we  think  it  can  be  said,  in  strietDess, 
that  we  have  mo  colonial  system ;  oar  territorial 
ia,  perhaps  the  best  colonial  system  ever  erected, 
frpr  does  the  comparison  of  a  *  firm "  seem 
to  hold  good,  in  regi^  to  the  admission  of  new 
States.  The  importance  of  individual  States 
n\%jF  be  lessened,  but  is  the  importance  of  the 
Union  lessened,  or  the  sydtem  weakened  as  a 
whole  I  li  seems  to  ua  tliat  it  is  not  The  spirit 
of  a  system  is  not  necessarily  changed  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  body  whidi  it  governs. 

The  fathers  contemplated  the  addition  of 
Canada,  then  why  not  of  other  territory  t 

The  common  law  takes  its  rise  from  4he  ap- 
pli^tion  of  reason  and  necessity  to  the  imme- 
diate cUcumstanees  ;  it  does  not  control  or  limit 
the  growth  of  States,  but  only  nroduces  a  just 
order'  in  afiGurs  .as  they  proceea.  The  Fl^iah 
constitution  and  the  common  law  do  not  jar,  yet 
the  empire  of  England  has  been  enlaiged  in 
every  v^y« 

If  the  doctrine  be  admitted,  that  bad  treaties 
are  not  binding  on  the  .people  because  they  are 
bad,  we  should  have  no  groVemment  left.  The 
President  and  Senate  are  plenipotentiaries  mider 
the  Constitution,  and  will  sometimes  make 
bad  treaties ;  but  100,  the  people,  can'  odIj 
make  the  best  of  it;  we  have  elected  our 
'officers,  and  mutt  eaSer  by  them.  The  treaty- 
making  power  is  in  fact  in  the  Senate;  the 
Senate  represents  States^  "  the  paitners  in  the 
firm ;"  if  uie  partners  chose  to  admit  new  mem- 
bers, f.vmed.ou^of  6olonies  of  citizens,  wecannot 
help  it  -A  company  is  disserved  by  the  admis- 
sion of  new  partners, /or  legal  purposes ;  in  order 
that  the  law  may  maintain  its  ascendency,  start- 
ing from  the  new  record  to  control  the  new 
circumstances,  and  not  because  the  orttidp^  of 
a  partnership  is  changed^  by  the  aodition  of  a 
■new  member.  In  the  case  of  the  admission  of 
a  State,  the  record  is  effectually  made,  and  the 
laws  go  on  as  before. 

Sttdi,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  are  oni  objections 
to  the  learned  authw's  argument 

We  have  always  advocated,  and' shall  always 
advocate,  the ,  r^ffular  admissioQ  of  new  States, 
and  have  do  fears  for  any  deterioration  of  the 
general  system,  though  it  'seems  to  us  that  our 
author  has  established  the  conclusion  that  the 
individual  States  are  weakened  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  body  of  the  Unloiv,  Our  Southern 
citizens,  who  have  been  so  eager  for  the  admis- 
sioD  of  new  States,  will  perhaps  profit  by  the 
hint  Tie  importance  of  South  Carolina  dwindles 
a  little  with  every  new  addition  to  the  confeder- 
acy, while  the  power  of  the  entire  system,  and 
the  swav  of  national  majorities,  is  proportiooably 
augmented.  One  womd  think  that  violent 
State-rights  men  would  have  opposed  the  ac- 
qniaitioa  of  tenitoiy. 
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are  a  great  feature  of  that  system,*  a  mo- 
mentous feature.  And  their  importance 
in  it  depends  upon  their  relative  magni- 
tude and  weight  of  influence  as  compared 
with  th6  head  goremment.  It  is  this  that 
makes  them  such  a  capital  check  upon 
that  govemmient,  according  to  the  Record- 
ed opinions  of  th^  early  patriots.  And 
would  it  be  nothing  to  these  vast  subdivi^ 
sions'  of  the  xx)mmon wealth  to  find  them- 
selved  reduced  suddenly,  or  by  unmarked 
degrees,  to  the  dimensions  of  mere  couniiea 
in  the  general  scale  ? — lost  sight  of,  one 
by  one,  like  individuals  in  a  mob? 

True,  indeed,  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
our  own,  and  we  are  apt  to  be  fond  par- 
takers of  its  glory  whencesoever  derived ; 
applauding  w^en  its  armies  conquer,  and 
making  every  eipansion  of  its*  sway  a 
matter  of  personal  ^uipph. 

An  which,  however,  is  but  a  dommen-- 
tary  on  the  views  I.  have  urged  ;*  a  livmg 
annotation  upon  the  text  .of  our  danger. 
It  shows  to  a  marvel  how  war  and  terri- 
torial acquisition  build  up  the  pile  of  poli**' 
tical  supremacy ;  exalting  the  head,  not  only 
to  the  disparagement,  but  often,  generally 
perhaps,  with  the  blind  con<nirrence  of  the 
members. 

Let  us  not  deceive  o\ir8elves.     The  fa- 
thers had  no  part  in  this  infatuation>of  the 
popular  mind.    They  saw  that  it;  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  members, to  maintain  their 
relative   standing,  and  there  is  -  nothiQg 
truer  or  more  vital  in  our  case.     Extension 
of  territory  is  ificreaM  of  power  in  the  head 
goremmtnt.     How  cah  it  fail  to  be  so? 
Mon^  b  said  to  be  power.     Double  the 
national  domain,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  you  doable  the  pecuniary  means  of 
the    federal  administration.     Business  is* 
power.     By  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of 
c^ce,  you  multiply  subjects  and  occasions 
of  official  action.      Patronage  is  power ; 
and  -what  a  swarm  of  appointments  musl> 
inevitably  gath^  upon  every  new  hive  of 
the  iiational  apiary.     Fame,  worship,  is 
power,  and  we  are  witnesses  against  our- 
aelres,  that  men  are,   prone    to    honor 
worldly  greatness  and  prosperity^  with 
very    little  care  of  discrimination  as  to 
points  of  justice,  points  of  prudenpe,  points 
of  taw  itself,  connected  with  the  magnifi*^ 
cence  of  a  nation's  exploits.  - 

Of  the  original  adaptatiof^  of  the  govern- 
MierU  to  the  actual  state  of  thmgA  in  the* 


country,  much  need  not  be  said.  Our  ele- 
ments were  very  simple.  Peculiarities 
indeed  thete  were,  that  claimed  fittei\tion 
and  accommodation,  and  received  it.  I 
will  mention  two  or  three. 

'One  of  importance  was,  the  diversity  of 
condition  among  men  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
perty; as  to  which,  there  was  a  triple 
alternative  at  the  option  of  the  lawgivers. 
They  could  give  official  eligibility,  and  the 
n^fat  of  choice  among  candidates  for  pub- 
lic stations,  tp'  the  wealthy  alone,  a  small 
part  of  the  community ;  to  the  whole  popu- 
lar inass,  the  majority  of  whom  had  no- 
thing to  bind  them  t6  the  country,  or  to 
attest  their  personal  fitness  for  meddlhig 
in  it?  affairs;  or  to  a  middle  class  or 
classes  of  society,  greatly  more  numerous 
than  the  former,  greatly  less  so  than  the 
latter,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  act 
with  a  reasonable  .sympathy  at  once  for 
rich  and  poor,  tempering  matter)}  impar- 
tially between  them.  The  option  was  easily 
determined,  and  determined  as  it  ought  to 
be;. ,  A  low  property  qualification  was  an- 
nexed to  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  a  some- 
what higher  one  to  that  of  being  admitted 
to  the  trusts  at' its  disposal. 

The  prevailing  refigion  of  the  country 
may  be  given  as  another  instance.  There 
were  various  secta  of  Protestant  Christians. 
Their  differences  were  for  the  most  psirt 
formal.  It  would  not  do  to  set  up  one 
above  the  rest,  and  yet  as  Christians  they 
must  hot  be  overlooked,  for  their  religious 
sentiments  and  interests'  were  very  dear  to 
them. '  The  patriarchs  went  therefore  for 
the  substance  of  things,  and  let  forms 
alone.  To  atheism,  too  rare  to  have  any 
claims,  and  too  detestable  for  gratuitous 
favor,  they  gave  no  countenance  what- 
ever; and  they  looked  with  stem  dislike 
upon  ecclesiastical  connections,  under 
whate;irer  guise  of  Christian  seeming,  that 
drew  off  the  allegiance  and  the  love  of  the 
people  from  their  own  land  and  institutions. 
General  Christianity,  untrammeled  with 
such  connections,  was  deemed  essential  to 
high  and  pure  citizenship ;  and  this  became 
the  religion  of  the  government  and  of  the 
laws. 

There  was  in  the  country  a  settled  popu- 
lar aversion  to  privileged  orders.  We  had 
felt  the  .weigh^f  such  burdens,  and  it 
was  impossible  we  shduld  submit  our 
bacVs  to  them'  again.    Instead  of  that, 
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the  universal  demand  was,  absolute  equal- 
ity .  of  legal  rights.  The.  principle  had 
groWQ  to  a  passion  among  us,  and  would 
not  be  put  off  with  evasions ;  it  must  be 
gratified  with  direot  concessions ;  it  must 
be  explicitly  provided  for.  .  Seeing  this, 
and  feeling  it  too,  the  fathers  readily  con* 
formed.  And  thus  a  third  social  element 
was  taken  into  the  account  of  the  govern-* 
ment.  ,  . 

Shall  I. refer  U>  African  tltv^ry^  as  yet 
a  furdier  fact  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
that  could  not  hie  overlooked,  and  could 
not  be-  prevented  from  blemishing  the 
arrangements  of  the  time  With  a  provision 
concerning  it. 

Here,  however,  that  which  was  done 
was  done  by  painful  compromise,^  and  to 
surmount  an  otherwise  insuperable,  diffi- 
culty in  the  concoction  of  the  federal 
scheme. 

It  is  sud  in  cert^n  quarters,  that  the 
federal  Constitution  aanjctioni  slavery  and 
protects  it.  The  language  is  too  abroad. 
The  constitutions  of  the  skive  states  them- 
selves go  not  'so  far.  ^  Not  one  of  them 
protects  slavery  by, any  positive  means, 
not  one  of  them  sanctions  it,  further  than 
by  the^odiott8(  prohibition  of  legislative 
emancipation  that  disgraces  some  of  them. 

As  to  the  federal  charter,  the  only 
clause  that  grlves  color  to  .the  pretense 
in  question,  is  thC',  last  pairagraph  of  the 
second  section,  article  fourth,  which  pro-^ 
yides,  "that  no  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  iu  one  state  upd^r  the  laws  thereof, 
and  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  ccfnse- 
quence '  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein 
be^  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due."  In  fewer  words,  no  person  held 
to  service  )>y  the  law  of  one  -state,  shall 
have  his  obligation  of  service  disi^nnul^ed 
by  the  law  of  another  st^te  into  which  he 
may  have  run  away  from  his  niasler.  Of 
slaves,  or  slave  law,  as  sUch,  not  a  syllable 
is  said.  No  protection  certainly,  and  jio 
sanction,  in  terms.  Nor  is  there  any  by 
implication,  unless  the  bar  against  officious 
meddling  in  cases  of  elopement  can  be 
tortured  into  such  a  meaning,  vrhich  is 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  fair  criticism. 

The  truth  lies  upon  the  surface.  The 
espstence  of  involuntary  servitude  in  some 
of  the  states,  was  a  social  and  civil  fact  in 


the  conditipn  of  those  states  wh^n  the 
convention  of  '87  were  at  work  upon  their 
great  task.  The  law  or  custom  of  that 
servitude  was  strictly  local.  There  were 
other  states  near  by,  into  which  its  victims 
might  easily  escape,  where  the  pure  com- 
mon law  made  slavery  impossible.  Thus 
circumstanced, ,  the  people  of  th,e  slave, 
localities,  in  giving  up  (to  the  new  central 
government  their  riflrht .  of  control  over 
•their  .relations  and  mtercoqrse  with  the 
neighboring  states,  demanded  a  guaranty 
against  th£  snapping  interposition  of  the 
civil  officers,  of  tho^e  stales  to  deprive 
them  of  iheir  runaway  slaves.  And  they 
were  strenuous  in  this.  '  There  was  indeed 
no  getting  on  with  the  great  project  of  the 
time,  perhaps  no  guarding  agunst  frequent 
breaches  of  the  peace,  without  some  paci- 
fying arrangement  on  the  subject..  The 
required'  guaranty  was  accordingly  given. 
And  it  Was  a  guaranty  of  a  pur^y  negative 
scharacter ;  .not  an  act  of  favor  or  approval 
in  any  form,  bUt  of  simple  non-interference 
or  standing  aloof. 

If  a  stat^  had  a  law  to  hang  men,  as 
they  used  to  do  in  England,  for  horse-theft, 
would  tt  b^e  a  sanction  of  the  severity  of 
that  law  should  a  sister  state,  for  peace' 
^ke,  ,and  to  avoid  continual  broils,  deny 
herself  the  right  of  harboring  fugitives 
from  its  penalty'?. 

Slavery  indeed  is  against  the  general 
law  of  the  country,  .  Out  of  the  place 
of  the  local  custom  or  statute,  where 
its  chains  are,  it  cannot  e3(ist ;  there  is  no 
place  for  hi  no  air  for  it  to  breathe.  Mr. 
Benton  is  right ;  it  cannot  .legally,  and  I 
,  will  say  constitutionally,  /be  ii^troduced 
where  it  is  not.  A  statute  of  Congress, 
that  should  purport  to  legalize  it  in  a  free 
territory,  would  be  void  by  natural  law, 
by  God's  law,  and  might  be  so  declared 
judicially  without  danger  of  mistake.  Even 
English  authorities  nmy^be  cited  for  the 
position  that  an  act  of  highest  leeislation» 
if  against  natural  right^  is  null.  Holt  and 
Hobart,  both  of  them  great  iiames  (the 
former,  one  of  the.  v&ry  greatest)  in  Eng- 
lish judicature,  held  this  opinion.*  Think 
of  this,  in  reference  to  a  polity  that  makes 
the  legislature  omnipotent.  It  were  strange 
indeed  if  American  morals  were  less  legal. 


*  Wood  Lect p. as.     Hob.  R.8t.     UMod. 
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less  fundamental,  than  English,  on  such  a 
point.  ■       > 

But  after  all,  what  had  the  paternal 
lawgivers  to  do  with  any  point  of  that 
kind?  Could  they  not  abstain  from  med- 
HRng  with  runaway  slaves  without  hecom- 
ing  abettors  of  slavery  ?  Were  they  not 
free  to  stand  aside,  and  leave  a  turbid 
stream  to  run  clear'  by  itself  if  i(  would  ? 
How  could  their  forbearance  draw  upon 
them  the  reproach  of  puddling  the  waters 
d  the  land,  especially  when  it  was  plainly 
impossible  to  obstruct  those  waters  Jbut  at 
the  hazard  of  a  desolating  oversow.  ? 

Such  then  was  the '  government  in  its 
origin;  a  government  which >  few  travel- 
lers have  adequately  understood^  and 
which  the  most  eminent  foreign  writel^ 
have  spoken ^of  with  surprising  inaccuracy. 
Little  wonder,  perhaps,  when  it  is  oonsid^ 
ered  that  blundelrs  greater  still  have  found 
perpetrators  among  ourselves.  Yet  the 
foooders  of  the  system  knew  thoroughly 
what  they  wese  about^  And  they  left 
their  work,  as  I  conqeive,  in  a  very  intel- 
ligible shape,  with  strong  characterisUc 
marb  upon  &veij  part  of  it.  Such  too  as 
they  left  it,  they  intended  and  expected  it 
to  coutmue.  The  general  absence  from  it 
of  all  machftiery*  of.  change,  shows  this. 

In  which  respect,  however,  their  views 
hare  been  disappointed.  Changes  not  a 
few,  and  not  inconsiderable,  have  been 
made  already  in  their  system.  Nay,  it 
has  been  subjected,  to  a  law  of  change^  a 
principle  that  a}lows  it  no  rest ;  I  will  add, 
no  prospect  of  rest,  till  either  a  political 
heavenr  or  at  wortt,  a  grave  is  found. 

Of  the  thirteen  primary  Siatea,-  N'ew 
Hampshire  has  wjiolly  remodelled  'her 
constitntion  twice  since  the  first  organiz- 
ing act ;  Connecticut  ilnd  Rhode  Island, 
once  each  ;  New  York,  twice-;  New  Jer- 
sej,once;  Pennsylvania,  twice ;  Delaware, 
oQce;  Vi]vmia>  once;  South  Carolina, 
once  J  and  Georgia,  twice.  Fourteen 
thorough  renoraltqru  in  ten  States,  Be- 
sides which  there  have  been  partial  chan- 
ges, called  amendmetUi,  in  Massachuaetts, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  and  with  very  material 
effects.  The  fede^Bl  compact  itself  has 
been  repeatedly  amended,  (always  I  think 
fw  the  worse,)  though  never  put  entu-ely 
into  the  furnace  of  a  second  national  con- 


vention. Meanwhile  seventeen  new  states 
have  been  ushered  into  the  Union  ;  some 
from  the  original  domain  of  the  country  ; 
some  from  territories  newly  acquired  by 
treaty ;  'and  one,  a  full-grown  foreign  com- 
monwealth, lugged  in  bodily,  by  legislative 
sleight  of  hand,  a  mysterious  method  of 
"  annexation."  In  numbers  of  these  states 
of  increase,  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  and  I  kiiow  not  how  many 
more,)  the  ren^wmg  process,  in  one  or  both 
of  its  forms,  haa  fcKeen  plied  with  due  ac- 
tivity, and  is  going  bravdy  on  from  year 
to  year,  a /a  4R0(^. ' 

Not  onlv  so,'  but  in  several  of  the  con- 
stitutions lately  formed;  provision  is  made 
for  calling  conventions,  at  stated  intervals, 
(if  .agreeable  to  the  electors  for  the  time 
being,)  to  brood^  anew  and  periodically 
Qver  the  life  elan^ents  of  the  republic.  By 
the  last  constitution  of  New  York,  the 
people'  are  to  be  invited  to  this  pastime 
every  twentieth  year ;  by  that  of  Indiana, 
every  twelfth  year ;  by  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, every  seventh.  In  other  states,  things 
have  not  yet  come  to  this  pass,  but  in  all 
there  are  methods  duly  settled  for  making 
process  in  the  work  of  reform,  and  in  all 
there  is  an  incessant  hammering  at  the 
fundamental  laws.  So  •  that  besides  an 
inimensity  of.  work  already  done  in  this 
field  of  human  ad  venturCj  preparations  are 
matured  for  going  vigorously  forward  with 
the  business  in  time  to  come.  Mntation 
has  become  indeed  the  order  of  ^he  day. 
It  is  our  policy,  our  rule.  Not  Content 
with  going  ahead  persohally,  w«  have  in- 
fused the  go-ahead  principle  (do  not  smile, 
it  is  a  portentous  trutAi,)  into  the  very 
foundations  of  the  republic. 

But  the  changes  actually  made  in  our 
polity,  what  are  they?  Let  us  ponder 
them  a  Httle,  that  we  may  the  better 
judge  of  the  direction  of  our  course,  and 
what  we  are  coming  to.* 

Beginning  with  the  State  economies,  I 
iun  afraid  it  will  appear  that  nearly  the 
whole  line  of  conservative  arrangements, 
so  conspicuous  in.  die  first  platform,  has 
been  erased.  \ 

Take  the'  important  instance  of  the 
property  qualification,  once  indispensable 
to  .candidates  for  the  upper  stations  of 
public  life,  but  which  is  uQif  not  only  in 
general  dispensed  with,  but  cried  out 
agamst  as  aristocratic  and  injurious.    New 
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Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Oeorgia— :«ight  of  the  ori- 
ginal thirteen  States — ^maintain,  it  is  true, 
a  more  or  less  relaxed  adherence  to  the 
platform  doctrine;  but  in  the  other  five^ 
of  those  thirteen,  and  in  all  ihe  States 
since  added  to  the  Union,  that  doctrine  is 
quite  obsolete.  Twenty-two  out  of  thurty, 
near  three  to  one,  have  opened  the  temple 
of  goviemment  to  all  coiners ;  -  no  ione 
is  excluded  whom  the  people  can  be 
cajoled  to  let  in. 

Religion  too^  has  been  dropped  from  its 
connection  with  the  sul^ject,  save  in  North 
Carolina  and  Mississippi.  'And  tl^e  result 
is,  that,  excepting  a  reduced  standard  of 
i^e  and  residence,  (circumstan'ces  of  m^i'e 
time  and  place?)  evtty  mant  so  far  as  con- 
stitutional law  is  concerned,  ii  now  fit  for 
every^.  office. 

Here  then  is  k  great  change.  A  >check 
upon  the  franchise  of  elections  has  been 
taken  away,  with  the  effect  of  probably  a 
twenty-fold,  cAlargement  of  its  range  of 
objects.  Were  all  voters  virtuous,  intelli- 
gent, discreet ;  could  they  be  all  expected 
to  use  the|r  pofwer  cautiously,  and  for  the 
best,  there  might  be  .little  danger,  and' 
some  positive  advantage  in  this  extended 
liberty  of  choice.  But  who  will  found  an 
argument  on  such  a.  postulate  ?  -  The  two 
general  indications  of  respectability  that 
are  entitled  to  perhaps  most  weight  in 
forming  a  hasty  opinion  of  a' candidate  are 
property  and  a  fair  profession  of  Chris- 
tian bekef.  ^uch  evidences  ought  not  to 
be  slighted.  But  they  are  out  of  date. 
Our  confidence  in  the  people  now-a-days 
does  not  allow  us  to  question  their  ability 
to  decide  on  men's  characters  by  instinct. 
Religion  and  property  a're  therefore  of  no 
account.  .  And  the  most  hopeful  candi- 
date, for  office,  (I  need  not  stop  to  ac- 
knowledge the  occasional  exception  of  « 
great  or  good  man,  paradventure  both, 
advaticed  to  public  life  for  his  merit's 
sake  alooe,)  is '  the  one  who  has  least  to 
lose  by  electioneering  baseness;  with 
nothing  at  stake  in  the  country;  and  no 
disquieting  scruples  of  conscience  to  em- 
barrass his  proceedings.  Men  who  want 
office  to  live  upon  become  demagogues 
from  a  kind  of  necessity ;  and  when 
their  acts  succeed,  they  carry  th^  profli- 
gacy of  the  hustings  into  office  with  them. 


It  is  now  B  habit.  Having  begun  with 
poisoning  the  people,  they  poison  the 
government  in  due  course,  and  thus  re- 
quite the  favor  unworthily  gained  from 

,  their  constituents  with  substantial  injury. 
As  might  be  expected  (because  id 
keeping  with  this  utter  abandoament  of 
the  original  terms  of  official  eligibility)  we 
have  made  a  further  sacrifice  of  principle 
to  the  democracy  of  inembers  by  a  greatly 
widened  distribution  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. Nearly  all  the  States  are  here  of 
one  mind.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas — five  of  the 
first  thirteen — make  still  a  feeble  effort  to 
hold  on  upon  the  property  qualification  of 
the  electorships ;  >and  fiome  fi^  others 
talk  fondly  about  taxpaymg,  as  if  working 
on  the  highways,  which  every  renegade 
must  do,  could  fit  men,'  of  denote  their 
fitness,  for  a  sacred,  moral,  and  intellectual 
trust ;  but,  in  plain  English,  the  electoral 
chc^racter  of  the  country  goes  now  upon 
all  fours ;  and,  beyond  the  five  States  just 
mentioned,  every  man  is  a  voter— every 
biped  who  can  call  himself  a  son  of 
Adam,  and  who,  being  one-and-twenty 
years  old,  has  the  merit  (to  some  a  rare 
and  strange  one)  of  having\  resided  '*one 

'  whole  year"  continuously  under  a  par- 
ticttlai;  State  government,  and  from  ten 
days  to  At  months  (there  is  a  tasteful 
variety  here)  within  the  county  where  he 
plaims  his  privilege,  is  a  competent  chooser 
of  governors,  senators,  and  members  of 
assembly;  the  legal  presumption  from 
these  prembes  being, , as  it  seems,  not  only 
th^t  he  is  a  person  of  integrity  and  pa- 
triotic sentiments,  but  a  judge  of  what 
assemblymen  and  senators,  and  gover- 
nora  ought  to  be,  as  ^well  in  undeiBtaoiding 
as  in  politics  and  morals.  In  all  which, 
say  of  it  whatever  -else  you  will,  we  have 
departed  utterly  from  the  paternal' paths 
— deserted  utterly  the  paternal  policy. 

Putting  then  together  the  subject  of  the 
class  or  kin4  of  persons  from  amons 
whom  public  officers  are  to  be  chosen,  and 
the  subject  of  the  class  or  kind  of  persons 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  them, 
the  change  our  polity  has  undergone  in 
the  conservative  principles  upon  which  its 
organization  was-  formerly  kept  up,  its 
working  taken  care  of,  its  agencies  visit- 
ed, its  powers  watched;  regulated^  dis- 
armed of  mischievous  tend^cies,  made 
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effectuiil  to  the  general  welfare,  amounts 
to  revolution.  Everything  is  altered — 
tTumed  topsyturvy. 

And  it  is  impo^ible  to  shut  onr  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  this  alteration  is,  in  spirit, 
from  republicanism  towards  democracy ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  best  of  free 
gOTernments  towards  the  worst— cutting 
away  th^  checks*  and  braces  of  the  sys- 
tem»  and  putting  everything  at,  the  dis-, 
posal  of  an  unbridled  popular  wilir 

Have  we  looked  well  to  our  social  ele- 
ments in  decidip^  on  this  change  ?  HavQ 
we  considered  what  was  due  to  the  great 
interests  that  pay  «odr  taxes,  and  sustain 
most  others  of  our  government  bur- 
dens ?  Have  we  gitude  sure,  of  jeppard- 
ed,  tb^  future 'tnmquillity  of  the  public^ 
mind — the  future  stabifity  of  the  public 
peace? 

If  I  jnistak^  not^  the  immediate  conse- 
quences are  already  manifest  in  a  lessemed 
aggregate  of  high  character  and  talents 
among '  the  ^encies  of  public  life.  Men 
will  form  theijr  own  .estimates.  Invidious 
as  the  subject  is,  I  have  no  difficulty  jn 
declaring  mine. 

The  same  electors, .it  will  be^fen^emr 
herei,  who  choose  the  ordinary  legisla- 
tures, choose  also  the  yet  higher  function- 
aries by  whom  the  active  trade  of  Von-, 
stitution-making  is  carried  on. 

Is  it  not  curious  to  see  how  these  two 
classee  of  agents  push  their  different  kinds 
of  bosiness  at  one  and  the  .same  motpent? 
— the  statute-men  worldng,  as  I  may  say^ 
within  the  edifice  of  the  Constitution, 
while  the. architects  of  reform  are  polling 
it  down,  or  laying  strong  hand  upon  it, 
outside?  It  ,l^minds  me  of  the  screw 
method  of  removing  buildingrs  in  Ne  w 
York ;  where  huge  structures  of  trick  and 
mortar  are  dally  sent  apon  their  travels  by 
the  magicians  ef  improvement,  w^ile  the 
inmates,  as '  if  .nothinff  strange  were  hap- 
pening, cook  their  dmner  at  the  kitchen 
hearth,  and  eat  it  in  the  p^lor. 

Such  cool  philosophy  may  have  m^rit 
in  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  less  forti- 
tude of  reason  than  callousness  of  famil- 
iarity in  the  exhibition;  ani^  I  would  ask 
poHUcal  observers,  who  h^^e  lived  long 
enough  to  make  the  comp^son  the  ques- 
tion imports,  whether  merit,  of  some 
other  kinds,  is  not  apt  to .  be  sciarcer  than 
it  ever  was  in  our  State  coi;(ncils  of  what- 


ever grade  ?    Our  public  men,  generally, 
are  they  of  .the  same  stamp  as  of  old  ? 

I  was  lately. present  in  a  State  conven- 
tion, and  heard  some  of  the  debates.  I 
was  stunned  with  the  town-meeting  rhet- 
oric of  little  men,  getting  warm,  getting 
furious  indeed,  upon  matters  which  were 
to  me  as  '^  the  great  globe  "  to  a  fly  upon 
its  surface.  The  great  body  of  assessors 
^ere  tradesmen,  ploughmen,  men  of  every 
calling  but  that  which  might  have  fitted 
them  for  the  place  they  were  in.  I  had 
not'  sat  long  before  a  person  of  very  hum- 
ble stature  accosted  me.  It.  was  a  person 
I  had  known  for  many  years  as  a  very 
good  getter-up  of  picture'/rames,  and  who 
had  spent  his-  life  in  a  garret, .  plying  dili- 
gently the  usuiil  stucco  and  gold-leaf  of 
that  species  of  manufacture;  a  man,  in- 
deed, ^hose  very  fiace  was  to  my  mind  a 
pieture'/rame.  "^ Ah !  my  old  friend," 
said  I, '  **  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  / 
am  a  member  of  the  houses**  said  he  ;  and 
with  that  returned  to  his  seat  of  grave  de- 
liberation, to  serve  the  nonce  as  a  framer 
of  political  ^commonwediihs,  ,  A  consider- 
able change  of  artisanship  it  seemed  to 
me ;  and  one  that  indicated  very  pointed- 
ly, as  I  thought,  the  chronology  of  what 
was  going  forward. 

These  conclaves  of  reform  are  now,  like 
everything  else  in  the  political  world,  got 
up  (the  idiom  is  liot  the  less  pertinent  for 
being  ^vulgar)  by  universal  suffrage.  And 
they  are  got  up  too  often  to  be  much  con- 
sidered of  by  toe  multitude.  The  game  of 
the  constitutional  chess-board  is  become 
so  common  an  affair-  that  the  majority  of 
men  prepare  for  it  with  very  small  concern 
about  the  fitness  of  the  agents  employed. 
It  seems  as  if  everybody  were  held  states- 
man enough  for  such  a  business. 

And  if  fundamental  lawgiving  has  ar- 
,  rived  at  this  pass,  if  the  great  job-work  of 
constitttUonal  reform  is  deemed  within  the 
competency  of  men  educated  in  the  hands 
only,  and  not  in  the  head,  what  is  likely 
to  be  the '  popular  standard  of  judgment 
as  to  the  talents  and  qualities  required  for 
regulating  ordinary  matters  ?  We  have 
no  occasionr  to  speculate  about  it ;  toe  have 
all  seen,  And  may  s^e  again  next  winter, 
if  we  live  so  long. 

Another  source  of  bad  influence  from 
which  some  .of  the  State,  economies  are 
suffering,  as  I  think,  both,  absblutely  and 
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relatively,  is  the  too  narrow  poliey  tbey  prac- 
tise in  regard  to  term*  and  tenures  of  office, 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  cases  of  chief 
magistrates,  senators  and  judges. 

Of  the  terms  of  governors  and  senators, 
J  have  spoken  too  broadly  in  tL  former 
number,  as  to  the  innovations  that  have 
beeq  made.  The  evidence,  on  a  re-exam\- 
naftioti,  shows  no  general  change  for  the 
worse.  Particular  States  have  committed 
a  folly; of  that  kind,  and  l^ave  tas^d  the 
fruits  of  it.  :  'Other  States  have  never 
given  longer  than  annual  tenns  to.  either 
of  their  houses  of  legislation^  or  to  their 
governors.  It  is  a  sort  of  original. sin  in 
their  constitutions,  and  they  have  the 
effects  df  it  upon  them,  without  any  cou- 
scioiisness  per«faaps  of  the  cause. 

But  there  is  an  office^  that  of  the  judges^ 
of  which  the  annalg  of  the  country  give  us 
a  tale  of  universal  interest     Between' a 
tenancy  for  a  few  short  years,  and  a  life- 
tenure  defeasible  only  by  bad  conduct,  the 
diderence  b  such  ss  to  strike  eyery  one. 
J^nd  there  is  no  difficulty  in  concluding, 
that  practical  results,  must  be  as  wide 
apart  as  the  causes  that  pl-oduce  them. 
An  independent  permanent  bench  has  a 
a  chance  of  great  attainments,  great  Use- 
fulness and  hoqor.     There  is  likely  to  be 
a  tone  of  high-Hiind^d  purity  and  firmness 
in  its  administrations,  which  theonen  of  a. 
petty  term,  ^ho  desire  to  be  r^-appbinted 
whan  that  term  is  out>  will  s^don^  exhibit. 
What  were  the.  English  judges  -v^hen  the 
crown  appointed  and  removed  them  at 
pleasure?     If  it  wer6  allowably  I  might 
find  illustrations  nearer  home.    Mere  time 
is  something  to  the  character  of  an  office. 
Independence  is. more.     And  the  charmed 
tenure  by  good  behanior  puts  a  finish  to 
these  advantages  with  an  influence  all  its 
own.    We  have  seen  the  fact  exemplified 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Has  there  been  an  instance  of  knj  manner 
of  evil  growing  out  of  thi&tenure  ?  Hasliot 
the  benefit  of  it  been  acknowledged  by  the 
wise  and  good  of  every  party  ?    What  has  . 
faction  itself  to  complain  of  in  the  patter  ? 
True,  Mr.  Jefferson  disliked  the  notion 
of    judicial    indepenflence.  •  And    what 
then  ?   He  disliked  the  judges  themselves, , 
particularly  those  of  the/oupreme  Court 
at  Washington.   .  And  why  did  he  dislike 
them?      Just    because    they   were  firm 
enough  to  follow  their  own  judgment,  and 


nol^  his,  in  the  celebrated  triikl  of  his  rival, 
Burr.  Let  facts  be  known ;  they  will 
show  the;  value  of  opinions.  Mr.  J^fferscHi 
sufiSered  his  hatred  of  Burr  to  betray  him 
into  marvellous  indecorum'^  in  relation  to 
that  trial.  He  wanted  time  at  the  judges' 
hands  tb  hunt  up  further  proofs  against 
the  accused.  He!  the  President  of  the 
Union !  Was  the  prosecution  his,  or  was 
it  the  people's?  He  sent  Mr.  Rodnev 
"  to  ijifomr  the  .chief  justice  inoffidally  * 
of  his  desire^  a  most  glarinsr  impropriety. 
And  because  the  impartiflr  duty  of  the 
court  forbade  their  compliance,  he^took 
offense,  83.  Jitmes  the  Second  did  when 
Coke's  uprightness  baffied  his  villany. 
James,  indeed,  had  po^r  that  could  reach 
the  recusant  judge,  but  ^lir.,  Jefferson  had 
qo/'^  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held  by  good 
behavior.  And  thus  the  impotence  of 
the  President's  anger  left  liim'to  the  amaz- 
ing indiscretion  -of  using,  hard  words; 
tAlkiDg  about  ^' the  irUks  of  the  judges" 
and  their  "favoriie  offenders,**  to  p)t>tect 
whom  he  represents  them  as  willing  **  to 
pervert  all  the  principles  of  law  thai  hftre 
upon  Ihefn;^*  and  finally,  to  bring  these 
impassioned  puerilities  and  follies  to  a  sub- 
stantial winding  up,  he  concludes  with  a 
sage  prediction  that  the  people  will  judge, 
not  only  Burr,  hut  the  Judges^too,  and  that 
they  will  ultimately  "  see.  and  amend  the 
error,  in  Hh'e  Constitution,  which  makes  any 
branch  of  th^  government  independent  of 
the  nation;"  reooarking,  elsewhere,  *'I 
believe  th^  the  judicial  term  should  be 
fixed  at  about  six  years."* 

It  givi^s  me, pain  to  make  theae  observa- 
tions. But  w^en  opmions  are  mischiev- 
ously' influehti^  on  the  public  mind,  the 
public ,  mind  should  know  the  evidence 
they  are  founded  on.  I  ascribe  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  the  origination  of  the- heresy  that 
has  gone  abroad  respecting  free  'tenure  in 
the  department  of  the  courts.  And  I 
ascribe  the  rise  of  that  heresy  in  hb  own 
breast  to  his  unworthy  qtiarrel  wjth  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  upon  appoint  that  illus- 
trates well  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
very  principle  the  President  condemiied — 
judicial  independency. 

Unfortunately,  the  serpent's  fang  was 
venepaous,  and  .  the  whole  country  has 
sickened  of  ih^  bite. 

- . .       ■  ■  .  ■  ■■   .         .  T 

*  See  4  Jeff^  Writ,  ppw  /^Sr  ^  8,  t62. 
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No,  not  the  whole.  There  ej«  thirteen 
States  that  still  hold  fast  to  the  old 
tenure.  They  are  Maine^  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Florida^  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
Illinois.  May  they  long  kiBep  one  another 
company  in  this  evidence  of  wisdom! 

But  the  majority  of  the  Stat^.  prefer 
dependent  courts);  men  of  yesterday^  and 
to  whom  to-morrow  is  uncertain;  liien 
whose  breath  is  in  their  nostrils ;  the  sport 
of  an  appointing  power»  which  is  neces- 
sarily felt  to  haTd  claims  upon  them,  and 
of  which  they  are  not  hkely  in  all  cases  to 
repel  the  approaches,  as  Marshall  did^ 
those  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  one  of  the 
States  (Rhode  Island)  tthe  judges  hold  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
but  among  the  rest,  the  terms  <»f  office 
range  from*  about  three  tt>  fifteen  years^ 
giving  an  average  of  about  siz-^Mr,  Jeffer- 
son's  idea. 

Here,  therefore,  is  another  grievous  falling 
away  of  the  local  governments  from  their 
first  estate.  I  profess  a  c^pnviotion  ^bat  it 
is  a  fact  of  stupendous  consequence  4p 
our  future  prospects.  Others  will  smile 
St  this ;  time  must  deoide. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  beginning  a 
practice  whfch  is  perhaps  still  tnore  dis- 
paraging than  Ihat  jbf  judicial  degradation 
to  the  relative  dignity  and  power  of  the 
States  that  adopt  it,  by  taking,  from  the 
local  governments  th^  patronage  of  ap- 
pomiaiente,  so  called. 

In  early  times,  the  far  greater  number 
of  executive  and  ministerial  agents  were 
selected  and  commissioned  by,  other  agents, 
whom  the  p^ple  put  in  principal  charge 
of  the  public  business.  It  was  thought, 
sod  with  good  reason,  that  for  many  pur- 
poses of  p^uliar-  public  service,  appointr 
ments  could  be  best  made  in  that  way; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  makmg  of 
tbempliH^ed  tjbe  patron  agents,  and  the 
whole  organic  economy  they  were  parts  of, 
in  possession  of  very  considerable  influence 
aod  weight  of  character  beyond  their  di- 
rect power  over  the  general  will ;  a  fact 
sofficiently  dear  by  its  own  evidence.* 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  we  have  begun  to 
deprive  oux*  State  governments  of  this  ad- 
vantage, and  to  depress  themr  proportion- 
ally in  the  feudal  scale  of  thmgs.  The 
practice    was   timidly   commeniced   long 


since,  in  reference  to  certain  petty  officers, 
such  as  sheriffs,  coroners,  justices  of  the 
peace,  ^c,  whom  it  was  thought  best,  in 
i^any  parts  of  the  country,  to  choose  by 
popolar  elections.     I  may  mention  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Michigan,  as  active  in  this  policy. 
And  so  far  as  concerned  the  mere  choice 
of  those  officers,  who  were  to  serve  in 
^mall  districts,  and  in  functions  of  no 
technical  nicety^  the  thing  was  well  enough. 
Yet  the  withdrawing  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing them  from  government,  where  the 
true  personality  of  the  States  resided,  was 
a  sensible .  drain  upon  headrquartefs,  an 
effect  that  was  increased  in  some  of  the 
States  by  puttings  the  choice  of  officers  of 
militia,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  same 
iboting  a^  the  civil  service  of  the  counties 
and    townships.'     Some  of   the  Eastern 
States,  indeed)  have  a  very  old  custom  of 
organizing  regiments,  and,  I  beUeve,  brig*- 
ades,  by  the  vdices  of  the  r^nk  and  file ; 
a  bad  custom,  I  should  think,  even  in  its 
military  bearing.     Good  or  bad,  however, 
it  is  gaining  ground.    Several  of  the  more 
recent  cobstitutipns  have  given  way  to  it. 
Not.conteint  with  that,  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1832,  went  much  further,  and 
transterred  the  appoiht^ient,  hot  only  of 
district  «and  militia  officers,  but  of  secre- 
taries, treasurers,  and  attorneys-general ; 
nay,   o^   judges,  chancellors,   and  ,  "  the 
High  Gourt.of  En^rs"  itself — all  the  great 
officers  of  'the  commonwealth,  however 
peculiar  their  duties,  and  how  far  soever 
.from  popular  competency  to  decide  upon 
their  fitness  for  them — from  government 
to  the  people,  from  the*  capital   to   the 
villages  and  hamletd  of  the  country.   What 
a  swoop  was  there!    It  reminds  me  of 
the  exploit  of  a  very,  near-sighted  gentle- 
man of   my  remembrance,  who,,  being 
asked  by  the  good  wife  of  the  house 
where  he. was  a  guest,  tb  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  table  and  upon  a  thievish  cat 
beneath  it  while  dinner  Was  setting  on» 
mistook  a  pudding  for  puss,  and«  in  the 
eageniess  of  his  zeal  to  redress  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  crying  evil,  made  a 
flourish  witl^  his  stick  that  sent  all  the 
6moking  contents  of  the  platter  upon  the 
floor.    Jt  is  good  to  be^watchful  against 
mischief;    but  a  defect  of  vi3ion    may 
bring  the  best  Intentions  to  an  awkward 
devdppipent. 
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I^atronage,  no  doubt,  is  apt  to  be  a})Used. 
What  then?  "Why  then/'  aay  the  wise 
counsellors  of  Mississippi,  "let us  have  an 
end  of  it/'  Is  the  conclusion  a  just  one  ? 
I  will  put  a  case.  The  business  of  consti* 
tution- making  is  apt  to  be  abpsed — ^nothing 
more  afflictingly  common — and  may  we 
thence  infer  that  we  are  to  have  &n  end  of 
that  too  ?  Sophisms  do  not  work  ,sueh . 
benefits.  The  truth  is,  abuses  are  inci- 
dental to  power  of  every  kind ;  and  what 
we  have,  to  do  is,  to  correct  them  if  we 
can ;  at  any  rate,  to  strive  agfiinst  them ; 
but  never  to  (ittempt  a  riddance  by«uicide, 
or  even  by  expedients  of  near-sighted  em-^ 
piricism.  • 

I  ani  ashamed  to  say,,  the  example  of 
Mississippi  has  been  followed  by  the  great 
and  once  lofty  State  of  New  York  The 
same  style  of  reasoning,.  I  suppose, 
that  produced  the  model  prompted  the 
imitation.  Even  "the.  Empire  State"  has 
made  its  own  judges  elective !  In  shorti 
it  has  tried  for  itself  Xh^  "  feH  swoop ;" 
the  secretary  of  State,  comptroller,  treas-' 
urer,  attorney'  general,  state  engineer, 
canal  commissioners,  mspectors  of  state 
prisons,  being  all  put  upon  a  footing,  -in 
this  respect,  with  the  unnumbered  tribe  of 
district  officers,  and  with  the  judges  ^ 

Well,  imagine  a  popular  election  in  New 
York.  A  common  citizen^  any  one  of  a 
thousand  as  the  wheel  of  universal  suffrage 
turii3  them  up,  goes  to  the  place  of  votilig 
and  asks  a  friend  for  tickets.  Twenty^of 
these,  less  or  more,  ar^  put  into  his  hand. 
He  opens-  one :  it  is  fdr  governor.  That 
will  do ;  he  understands  the  thing  perfect- 
ly. Another :  it  is  fot  senators  and  mem- 
bers of  asseml^y.  That  too  is  intelligible. 
A  third : .  it  is  for  judges  of  the  court  of, 
errors; — I  beg  pardon — of  "appeals." 
What  now  ?  The  sun  grows  difn.  A 
fourth  ticket  labors  with  candidates  for  the 
supreme  court;  a  fifth  is  fnU  of  CAtsX 
commissioners ;  a  sixth,  of  state  prison"" 
inspectors ;  a  seventh,  'sports  a  would-be 
attorney  general,  or  a  clerkly  aspirant  to 
the  keepership  of  public  accounts,  or  the 
yet  more  interesting  task  of  f*  carrying  the 
bag ;"  and  so  on,  in  a  series  that  ends  ¥rith 
the  last  journeyman's  plaee  in  the  political 
workshop.  Is  the  voter's  mind  cleared  up 
when  he  has  shuffled  his  cards  ?  Does  he 
know  what  he  is  about  ?  C^n  he  go  for- 
ward to  the  poll-mspectors  andsay^  "here. 


are  my  men ;  I  have  considered  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  civil  list,  and  bring  you 
votes  such  as.  the  wants  and  claims  of  the 
public  service  in  all  its  parts  call  for  ?"  It 
were  as  .plausible*  to,  ask,  is  he  a  rational 
agent  in  the  use  of  his  franc^iise  ?  Is  it 
possiblefor  him  to  use  it  intelligently,  over- 
burdened as  it  is  with  a  variety  and  ^^ulti- 
plicity  of  objects,  not  only  beyond  its  lair 
scope  in  his  hands,  but  above  his  <M>mpe- 
tency  to  judge  of,  and  every  way  too  much 
for  him  ? 

-B.ttt  besides  the  •  evil  of  this  wretched 
electoral  mummery,  fmade  such  by  task- 
ing the.  popular  mina  to  do  more  than  it 
knows  ho^  to  do,)  consider,  also,  the  effect 
which  government  itself  is  likely  to  expe- 
rience &om  having  all  its  patronage  taken 
away.  Do  I  deceive  myself?  Must  not 
an  littar  bereavement  of  the  power  of  con- 
^  ferring  appointments  depress  and  humble 
that  government  in  its  relative  political  at- 
titudes ?  ^  If  reason  cot^d  not  answer  the 
question,  I  woWld  appeal  to  obtervaiibn. 
Three  years  are  not  enoueh  to,  develope 
fully  the.  consequences  of  me  late  revolu* 
tion'  in  New  York,  bgt^I  mistake  the  mat- 
ter greatly  if  even  that  great  State  is  any 
longer  what  she  once  was.  Her  high  places 
are  not  aspired  to  by  the  sfime  kind  of  men 
as  formerly.  Persons  of  distinguished 
merit  will  Consent  at  times  to  go  into  them, 
as  present  facts  show ;  but  the  standard  of 
official  character,  taking  all  the  depart- 
ments thronghf  is  sensibly  Ibwered.  And 
though  several  causes  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  this,  the  8tr^)ping  process  of  1846 
is  probably  the  «faief  of  them.  It  must 
have  been.  There  is  a  vast  and  necessary 
diffierence  between  .a  government  with 
some  thousands  of  benefices  at  its  disposal, 
and  the  same  government  in  a  plight  of 
forlorn  destitution,  with  nothing  to  give, 
and  none  to  gather  round  it  in  token  either 
either-  of  expectancy  or  gratitude. .  The 
'  senith  sun,  that  sends  forth  all  his  radiance 
to  the  dazzled  eye>  is  not  more  different 

from  the  sun^of  the  lower  heavens,  seen 

> 

**  Through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
shorn  of  his  beams.'* 

.  Out  of  New  York  and  Mississippi,  this 
change'  of  things  from  .the  old  model  as  to 
government  patronage,  has  not  proceeded 
far.  May  it  proceed  no  further  1  May  the 
Other  States  be  more  cautioua  of  tbe  judi- 
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cious  selection  of  their  public  servant?, 
and  especially  more  regardfal  of  theTr  re- 
latiye  position  in  the  country,  than  to  fol- 
low examples  so  extremely  questionable, 
nay,  so  certamly  bad.  I  know«that  patron- 
age has  an  odious  sound.  The  notion  .of 
it  is  associated  strongly  with  thatof  favor* 
itism  and  corruption.  Vely  justly  so  \  for 
the  two  things  have  gone  much  tbgethes. 
But  what  are  you  to  do  ?  Is  there  g  sub- 
stitute that  can  be  expected  to  do  as  well 
for  the  pubMc  service  ?  And  now  that  the 
Union  is  stretching  abroad  over  the  earth, 
does  it  not  become  the  particular  govern- 
ments to  maintain  as  much  prominence  as 
they  can,  and  not  gratuitously  hasard  the 
chaiic6  of  being  by  and  by  overlooked  ?   - 

In  the  next  place,  I  see  a  spot  upon  the 
rt&gious  aspect  of  oyr  present  State  'con- 
stitutions generally,  ''which  was  tiot  30 
before;"  Sfot  oi^ly  is  it  not  reqmred  any 
longer,  (witlTtwo orthree exceptions^)  that 
the  managers  of  our  public  affiiirs  shall 
avow  themselves  Christians,  *  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  ^udious  liberality 
towards  in&Hgion,  a  worldlinens  of  impar- 
tiality as  between  those  professing  the 
faith  of  the  country  and  those  who  Jmow 
not  or  despise  .the  Country's  Qod,  that  is 
matter  of  wonder  on  several  accounts. 

First,  it  is  an  unprovoked,  and  as  f$ras 
I  can  see,  ah  objectless  departure  from  the 
pious  poMtics  of  the  fathers. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  regulator  taken  out  of 
the  constitutional  time-piece,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  worse  tor  wantmg  it.  Need  I 
argue  the  point  ?  Is  it  not  appiM'ent  m 
reason,  that  oi  all  the  chepks  of  a  general 
nature,  calculated  to  keep'  men  back  fjrom 
malversi^tion  in  .office,  and  to  make  them 
safe  trustees  of  the  people'^  mterests, 
Christianity  stands  first  in  order,  both  for 
facility  of  application,  and  for  practical 
force  ?  And  there  are  names  of  authority, 
respected  by  the  world  itself,  ih&t  may  be 
eited  to  the  like  purpose.  "Religion  is 
the  basis  of  society,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  and 
^  they  who  hold  revelation'*  (that  is,  the 
Christian  faitM  '*  give  double  assurance  to 
their  country/'*  De  Tocqueville  rcj^rds 
our  national  religion  as  the  foundation  of 
our  morals.!  Another  French  writeir  of 
eminence  tells  us  Christianity  is  "  that  re- 

«  9  Wdrks,  106,  5ih  edit,  28S. 
f  Democracy  in  America,  81,  2. 


ligion,  whose  liberal  spirit  prepared,  and 
can  alone  siistiun,  all  the  great  institutions 
of  modem  Umes.'*'*  And  even  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, whg  has  done  moi^e  by  word  and  deed 
to  unchristianize  our  politics  than  any 
other,  nw^  was  not  prevented  by  his  in- 
fidelity from,  acknowledging  the  usreful 
bearing  tof  Christian  sentiments  m  every 
form  upon  the  health  and  good  order  of 
socjety.f 

Originally,  ad  we  have  seen,  this  faith 
of  the  country  was  also  an  element  of  its 
constitutional  fonfts. '  It  is  such  np  more. 
The  municipal  laws  are  not  yet  purged  of 
it ;  Qod  grant  they  never  may  be ;  but  the 
strong  attestations '  of  the  early  charter- 
records  have  been  mostly  blotted  out. 

Is  this  for  the  better  or  the  worse? 
Whether  tenps  of  religious  profession 
oueht  to  be  imposed  on  candidates  for 
pouUcal  Office  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is,  ought  the  religion  of  the  land 
to .  disappeai*  entirely  from  the  constitu- 
tions by  which  it  was  once  so  conspicu- 
ously honored  ?  6hou]d  a  stranger  be 
unable  to  learn  from  those  I'ecords,  wbe^ 
tfaer  we  are  Turks  or  Christians  ? 

Anothek*  topic,  thttt  calls  for  more  no- 
tice than  there  is  room  for  now,  is  the 
pilBsent  common  hxo  aspect  of  our  politics, 
as  compared  with  the  past.  There  are 
signs  here,  of  incipient  discontent  with  the 
old  order  of  things.  I  see  them,  as  I  think 
m  several  of  the  States.  In  some,  direct 
aggresflons  upon  our  common  law  juris- 
prudence by  constitutional  provisions  that 
violate  it ;  such-  as  ^e  restriction  in  New 
York  .upon  leasee  of  agricultural  land,  and 
the  admission  both  of  interested  persons 
and  of  atheists  to.  testify  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  such  also  as  the  canons  in  an- 
other Stdte,  (Texas,)  overruling  the  com- 
ipon  law  of  coverture  as  to  property 
rights.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  in- 
stances. 

lliere  is  a  fotm  of  evidence  that  might 
not  strike  the  general  eye  as  bearing  on 
die  point ;  and  yet  I  think  it  does  by  im- 
plication ;  I  mean,  the  use  of  written  bilU 
of  rights,  which  are  now,  with  three  or 
four  exceptions,  appended  in  all  the  States 
to  their  constitutional  records,  or  inserted 


•  1 

^  Cousin,  Republican  InaiitutioDB,  989. 
f  See  hu  letters,  late  in  Ufe,  to  the  elder 
Aoami. 
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in  them.  These  documents  are  but  repe- 
titions, 14  one  form  dr  another,  of  common 
law  principles,  and  it  argues  a  distrust  of 
the  security  of  those  principles  in  their 
unwritten,  that  is,  their  natiual  state,  to 
bolster  them  up  in  this  manner. 

But  the  most  startling  fact  that  has  oc- 
curred upon  the  subject,  is  the  recent  un- . 
dertaking  in  New  York  to  redact  the  com- 
man  law  to  a  code;  an  enterprise  that 
one  knows  hardly,  whether  to.  smile  at  or 
be  sad .  abont  it.  Yes,  the  common  law 
is  there  to  be  codified;  in  oth^r  words, 
drowned  bodily  in  an  ocean  of  statutes  f 
and  two  sets  of  -State  commissioners  are 
even  new  ferrying  the  poor  yictims  out  to  sea , 
for  the  purpose*-a  jurisprudential  noyade  I 
'  Ind^d,  a  code  of  practice  has  already ' 
been  achieved,  at  least  in  part.  •  Do  you 
ask  what  followed?  First,  I  am  told 
about  a  year  of  professional  blund^ing, 
and  then  —  another  code!  or  virtually 
another;  which  last  is  now  on  trial,  and 
expected  to  serve  till  the  legislature  meet 
again  nei^  winter.  Such  ai*e  written  laws, 
so  versatile,  so  transient.  By  the  time 
you  unden^tand  them,  (often  sooner,)  you 
look  for^them  in  vain ;  they  are  no  more. 
Fruetra  coinpretua  mdnus  effugit  imago. 

But  the.  subject  is  tpo  lairge  for  my 
present  limits,  .and  must  be  deferred*  . 

One  topic  more  as  to  the  State  econo- 
mies. The  later  Constitutions  embrace  no- 
toriously many  things  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  looked  upi)n  as  things  of.  ordi- 
nary government  The  first,  seventh,,  and 
eighth  articles  of  the  latest  J^ew  York 
.conslitu^on  are  full  of  instances ;  interfer- 
ing with  portions  of  the  4aw  of  land  and 
of  contracts ;  setting  u^  rules  of  pqlicy  for 
fiscal  administration ;  directing  what  shall 
or  shall  not  be  done  with  the  public  canals 
and  salt-works;  putting  limits  upon  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  Staters  credit,  and 
how  Its  debtors  are  to-be  treated ;  laying 
down  plans  and  rules  of  legislation  in  re- , 
gard  to  corporations,  <fec.  The*  Delaware 
constitution  of  1831  has  other  instances  of 
yet  minuter  detail;  gobg  down  even  to 
the  law  of  forensic  procedure ;  as  when  a 
defendant  may  bring  money  into  coxirt, 
and  with,  what  advantage-;  whether  a  suit 
in  chancery  shall  abate  or  not  by  the 
death  of  a  party ;  when  ah  appeal  is  to 
work  a  stay  of  proceedings,  and  the  like. 
Other  items  still  may  be  found  in  several 


of  the  Southern  constitutions,  in  regard  to 
slavery,  slave-merohandisSng,  emandpa- 
tion,  free  negroes,  .<fec. 

Now  the  members  of  a  convention  are 
no  part  of  government  proper;  they  are 
a^ts  of  the  people  for  a  purpose  quite 
distinct  from  all  adipinistrative  functions. 
But  suppose  their  jurisdiction  once  en- 
larged by  usag;e  to  a  general  legislative 
power;  me  iiave  then  two  legisbitures ; 
oniB  a  legislature  in  .ordinary,  where  the 
people  are  served  by  a  standing  council, 
who  adopt  measure  for  them,  and  are 
acted  on  in  turn  by  the  electoral  sovd- 
reigncy  as  terms  of  office  expire ;  the  oth- 
er, a  special  and  extraordinary  legislature, 
fresh  from  th^  popular  mass,  and  trough 
which  that  fnass  may  almost  be  said  to 
carry  on  the  government  by  a  direct  action 
upon  measures  rather  than  men.  lateral- 
ly dhrect  this  action  o^  the  people  certainly 
is  not.  But  is  it  therefore  leptimate  ?  H 
fiterally  direct,  it  woiild  be  rather  demo- 
cratic than  republican,  and  would  violate 
the  theory  of  our  systetb.  I^  it  uot  such 
a  violation, -then,  in? spirit  ?  •  For  in  spirit, 
it'  exhibits  the  people  acting  irregularhf, 
that  is,  upon  pumic  meana-es ; .  overreach- 
ing their  administrative  agents,  and  taking 
the .  government  virtually  into  their  own 
handS.  •  • 

Observe,  too,' the  tenor  of  sundry  pro- 
visions in  dififerent  coxistitutions  touchii^  fu- 
ture amencfaien/a,  and  requiring  that  these, 
after  being  voted  upon  by  the  legislature, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  and  final- 
ly ratified  or  rejected  hy  them.  The  last 
New  Jersey  constitution  gives  us  an  ex- 
ample. That  of  Louisiana,  another.  We 
have  a  third  in  Tennessee. 

Now  supposing'  a  constitution  may  em- 
brace aubjecle  of  ordinary  governments,  an 
amendment  may  of  course  do  the  same; 
and  then,  with  these  systematic  provisions 
/or  amending  bv  the  popular  voice,  our'  re- 
public begins  m  earnest  to  look  and  ope- 
rate Hke  a  democTMcy ;  the  state  kmsla- 
tures  playmgthe  insignificant  part  of  pre- 
paring statutes  for  the  people  to  enact. 
And  what  is  remarkable,  there  is,  in  the 
constitution  of  Missouri,  an  actual  adoption 
of  this  relationel^  between  the  letfielatwt 
and' the  people  as  regards  aU  future  enact- 
ments involving  the  public  credit  for  any 
sum  beyond  a  gross  debt  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 
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It  is  distres^ng  to  contemplate  these 
facts,  in  connection  with  the  whole  series 
of  changes  that  our  constitutional  polity 
has  undergone  in  other. respects  already 
noticed.  Those  changes  have  been  all  'tn 
a  fTogrnn  towards  a  consummation  tohich 
Ikue  facU,  08  far  as  ihfiy  go,  realize.  If 
there  be  patriots  still  among  us,  let  them' 
take  heed.  . 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the 
econoolyand  history  of  the  central  gov- 
eniment^ 

Its  economy,  constitutionally  speaking, 
is  not  much  altered.  A  parcel  of  declara- 
tire  arthiles  have  been  appeiided,  that  are 
of  little  consequence  -  for  the  tnost  part. 
The  amendment  in  regard  to  presidential 
elections  is  I  think  a  step  backwards.  It 
is  at  all  events  a  check  thrown  away,  that 


might  hav^  saved  us  the  folly  and  misfor; 
tune  of  putting  at  least  one  unfit  person 
into  the  president's  chair  through  the 
vice-presidency- 

But  the  history  of  the  Union  govern- 
ment— ^what  has  .that   b^en?      One    of 
gradual  and  stupendous  territorial  growth ; 
with  all  the  natural  consequences  of  wealth, 
patronage,  lame,  power.    To  accomplish 
wliich,  Uie  CoBstitutiou  has  been  overstep- 
ped in  various  ways,  without  awakening 
any  general' reprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  particular  states  or  the'  people.    In  a 
,  word,  while  th^'  states  have  gone  4own 
materially  in  the  tone  and  character  of 
'their  institutions,  the  stature  of  the  Union 
has    become    gigantic,    with  a   seeming 
health  of  frame  equal  to  its  occasions,  and 
'a  mind  Jret  unsatijsfied  with  acquisition. 

H.  W.  Wabnbb. 
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THE    CONFEDERACY. 


Hie  following  article  from  a|i  able  Soothem 
pen,  we^ire  without  coinmentAry  or  cartailmeni^ 
not  becaase  we  mefui  to  endorse  its  sebtiments^ 
but  simply  to  give  am  Northern  readers  a  trqe 
lepresentation  of  ihe  political  philosophy  Ao486i^'-' 
timeot^most  preTalent  in  the  South.*  The  article^ 
alluded  and  objected  to  by  our  oorrespopdentare 
from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  lawye^  and  con- 
BtituUonaliBt,  who  adds  great  practical  experience 
to  profound  leaning — ^the  result  of  a  life'^  study 
of  the  laws  and. political  ^sterns  of  the  States. 
A  oompflHsOb  of  the  two  artides  in  this  number 
will  be  found  highly  instme^Ta-^Eto^ 

Thoss  of  your  correapondeots,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, who  reside  m  remote  parts  of  the 
Union,  necessarily  labor  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  often  having  their  commu- 
mi^nications  delayed  until  the  objects  to 
which  they  refer  have  become  somewhat 
p<u$e,  or  have  lost  their  novelty.  The 
writer  of  the  present  essp^y,  for  instance, 
did  not  see  your  July  number  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  therefore  could  not ' 
sooner  offer  the  remarks  herewith  sent,  On 
the  article  entitled  "  The  Republic,''  which 
appeared  in  that  number.  The  writer  of 
the  above  article  wields  an  able  pen,  and 
has  made  the  most  of  the  argument  in  far 
vor  of  the  popular  origin  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  though  he  advances  his  views  with  a 
cofifideuce  and  dogmatism  that  must  form 
an  abatement  with  most  readers  from  the 
general  merits  of  the  essay.  . 

The  people,  as  being  the  acknowledged 
source  of  all  power,  not  being  responsible 
for  their  acts,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the 
evils  by  which  they  may  be  attended  may 
tend  to  render,  them  scC  possess,  even  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  a  political 
preponderance  and  sway  adverse  to  the 
stability  and  duration  of  a  system  of  60 
mixed  a ,  character  and  so  artificially  and 
delicately  balanced  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  As  in  a  constitutional  monarch]^ 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  however  jeal- 
ously ffuarded  against,  ever  piroves  too 
strong  for  the  barriers  set  up  to  restrain  it, 


• « 
SQ  in  >a.  republic  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
people  Can  rarely  be  confined  wkbin  its 
prescribed ;  and  legitimate  limits,  but  is 
sure  ultimately  to  pvjerlelip,  with  the  re- 
sistless  force  of  a  spring-flood,  every  land- 
mark of  the"  Constitution — ^wMch  serves 
rather  as  a  Nihmeter  to  tnark  the  steady 
and  irresistible  encroachments  of  the 
stream,  than  as  a  djrke  to  restrain  it  within 
its  proper  channel.  Thi^  tendenojr  to  en- 
croachment, and  necesMuy  prepellency  of 
the  popular  pow^r  in  every  govertiment 
partaking  of  a  free  form.  Id  but  feebly 
counteracted  under  a  federal  syst^ta  like 
that  of  thid  country,  in  which  a  repreftant- 
ation  of  twenty-four  independent,  arid  so 
.far  disjoined  states,  t»  done  opposed  io 
this  concentrated,  ever-increasing,  and 
ovetwhelmmg  power.  The  anti-federal 
influences,  ever  at  work,  to  popularize  and 
wteken  the  system,  are  yet  further 
strengthened,  jand  acquire  daily  force  by 
the  rapid  .augmentation  and  numerical 
magnitude,  of.  the  general  population; 
which  beins  again  spread  over  a  wider  ex- 
tient  of  territory  than  was  ever  befpre  sub- 
jected to  the  fascei  of  a  republic,  renders 
its  claims  to  national  attributes,  or  to  the 
'sovereignty,  the  more  imposing  and  the 
more  difficult  to  be  resisted.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  under  our  complicated  sys- 
tenl,  a  variety  of  circumstances  ccMnbine  to 
j^ve  an  undue  influence  to  the  democratic 
principle,  and  a  mechanical  Aobientum,  if 
we  may  so  phrase  it,  to  the  irregular  and 
cometary  movements  of  the  popular  mass, 
that  occadions  its  encroachment  on  the 
starry  system  of  the  Union  to  be  daily 
more  .felt  and  to  be  daily  more  fbrmidable. 
To  all  these  disturbing  causes  another  has 
been  added,  which  has  had  more  influence 
than  all  the  re&t  in  deranging  the  action  of 
the  government  and  pushing  from  its  stool 
the  federal  ai^thdrity — already  sufficiently 
"  cribbed  and  confined"  by  the  jealous  and 
abundantly  cautious  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. We  refer  to  the  false  and  com- 
parativiely  new-fangled  theory,  advocated 
by  your  correspondent,  by  which  a  naitkm- 
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al  origin  is  tMsigned  to  the  Constitutioti ; 
and  the  States  whioh  formed  the  Union, 
and  on  whose  substantive  and  independent 
existence  its .  dur^ion  .depends,  are  quib- 
bled down  to  mere-  municipal  corporations, 
and  considered  as  but  twinkling  satellites,^ 
revolving  around  the  gfraat  central  sun  of 
the  system,    the    General    Government. 
Through  the  wide  door  thrown  open  by. 
this  theory,  and  the  still  further,  ingress 
afforded  them  by  the  large  representation 
which  they  enjoy  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  peopb  have  rushed  into 
the  sanctuary  and  b^n-  enabled  to  sur- 
prise and  overcome  (if  ^e  may  be  allowed 
the  metaphor,)  the  guards  of  the  fair  tem- 
ple of  Liberty,  which,  by. its  composite 
strength,   and    the    exijuisite    skill  with 
which  the  different,  orders  of  political  ar- ' 
chitectare  were  blended  in  •  its  structure 
into   one   harmonioas    and '  symmetrical 
whole,  attracted  the  admking  gaze,  of  the 
world,  and  seemed  destmed  to  endure  for- 
ever.    In  this  way  an  undue  pbwifer  and 
preponderance  hftve  .been  acquired  by  the 
people,  as,  a  mats,  which  they  not.  only 
never  enjoyed,  as  colonies  or  udder  the  old 
confederation,  hiit  which-  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent wkh  the  character  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  existence  of  a  federal  form  of 
yotemment,  or  one  founded  on  a  union  of 
free  and  independent  states.    Apart  from 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  adoption  and  prevalence  of 
this  mistaken  theory — ^that .  t(  t»  mistaken 
is  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
eiicnmstance  that  of  the  supposed  people 
to  wttose  action  as  a*  colleciite  body  the 
Constitation  is  assum^  to  have  owed  its 
originj  no  ttaoe  is  to  be  found,  and  no  re- 
cord remains  ezeept  in  the  opening  clause, 
of  the  instrument,  where,  alone,  the  friends 
of  this  phantom  i^ation  have  been  enabled 
to  discover  any  ground  oi^  authority  for 
the  hypothesis  they  support.  -  Yet  in  this 
very  clause  the  Constitution  is  declared  to 
be  the  work  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  of  the  united  people  of  the 
States ;  and.  to  have  been  adopted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  rendering  the  union 
previously  existing  between  them  as  sepa- 
rate sovereignties,  tnore  perfect;    which 
could  only  be  done  bv  drawing  still  closer 
the  ties  which  already  thus  bouud  ihem- 
together  as  a  confederacy-of  free  and  indcr 
pendent  republics.  There  is  surely  nothing 


in  the  language  of  this  clause  to  coun- 
tenance the  idea,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
or  of  the  co-parties  to  it,  to  dissolve  the 
confederacy,  and  form  a  new  government, 
foSmded  on  a  popular,  instead  of  2i  federal, 
basis.  •  Whei'e  is  there .  an  instance  in 
hisftory  of  a  general /e/o  de  se — a  simulta* 
l^eous  suicide  of  this  kind — by.  whole 
States,  enjoying  independence,  freedom, 
and  sovereignty ;  and  this  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  making  room  for  a  new  govern- 
ment, which  it  .was  quite  as  easy  for  them 
to  have. created  by  retaining,  as  by  de- 
stroying, their  political  existence.  What 
possible  inducement  had  the^  people  of  the 
,  separate  and  sovereign  States  to  abdicate 
their  pow^r  and  authority^'and  lay  them 
dt  the  feet  of  a  ffovehiment,  or  rather  idol, 
set  up  by  '.theu"  own  hands ;  when  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  by  this  infatu- 
ated nullification  of  themselves,  could  be 
quite  as  well  attained  \>y  the  simple  ap- 
pqintment  of  a  common  agent,  or  federal 
fiduciary,  accredited  to  other  govemmenta 
for  the  purpose,  of  •  attending  to  their 
foreign  affairs,  and  such  other  concerns  of 
the  partnership,  which  it  would .  be  less 
troublesome  to  them  to  transact  through 
subordinates,  than  to  take  under  their 
'oyrn  management.  That  the  government 
is  an'  union  of  some  soi't,  will  not  be 
denied;^ and  as  ah  uiiion  of  the  people 
t47t/A./Aem<e/oe» is  a  manifest  absurdity,  it 
is  only  in  their  State  capacity,  or  as  dis- 
tinct and  independent  pommunities,  that 
theyxould  enter  into  political,  alliance  of 
any  kind,  or  give  those  mutual  ffuaranties 
akid  pledges  to  each  other  which  they 
have  so  deliberately  and  solemnly  done  in 
the  Constitution.  To  speak  then  of  a 
government  thus  constituted,  as  one  of 
popular  origin,  .in  the  sense  in  whioh  those 
terms  are  generally,  used,  is  a  mere  un- 
candid  quibole,  or  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
forde  of  plain  facts^  and  the  testimony  of 
contemporary  history.  The  Constitution 
is,  indeed,  of  popular,  tnit  not  of  national, 
origin ;  the  whole  system,  both  Stat^  and 
t'eaeral,  resting  on  the  people — ^not  as  a 
collective  tpdij — ^but  as  free,  sovereign, 
and  neighbonng  comihunities,  confeder- 
ated for  itutttal  and  general  benefit.  The 
legislatures  of  the  States  cbuTd  not  have 
formed  .a  federal  government  of  this  kind, 
as  they  could  not  transfer,  or  in  any 
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manner  alienate,  the  powt^n  or  ftuictions 
delegated  to  them  by  the  people.    This  is 
the  reason  wbj  the  States,  after  haying 
assisted  to  frame  the  Constitution,-  did  not 
attempi;  to  ratify  the  instrument^  but  sub'' 
mitted  it  to  the  people,  whom  they  had 
seyerallj  represented  in  the   Conyention 
from  whom  it  emanated.    The  ciaose,  in- 
deed, by  which  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  govehiment  by  the  Constitution, 
**  are  reserved  to  the  Stotes  respectively, 
or  to  the  people;"   sufficiently  indicates 
the  federal  ongin  of  the  inistrument,  as  no 
such  reservation  would  have  been  neces- 
sary, had  it  emanated  from  t^e  people  in 
their  collective  character.*    The  powei^  or 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  being  mherent 
and  indienable,  requi^s  not  to  be  special- 
ly reserved,  and  hence  no  sucli  saving' 
dause  is  inserted,  of  to  be  found;  in  atiy 
part  of  the  State  constitutions.    The  dis- 
solution of  long  existing  governments,  and 
the  off-hand  formation  ota  nation,  are  not 
quite  such  easy  processes,  Mr.  Editor,  as 
your  correspondent  supposes  them  to  be»t 
as  the  jealpusy  manifested  by  the  States 
towards  ea<ib  other  in  the  nrrangements 
imd  compromises     of  'the    Constitution 
plainly  show  and  convincingly  prove.  .But 
whSe,  as  we  have,  already-^said,  s  nation 
cannot  unit^  mth  Unif,  an  umpn  of  Staie$ 
may  be  readily  formed ;  but  it  is  obvious, 
that  it  must  be  composed  of  distinct  and 
sovereign  commtinities,  preserving  each  its 
separate  attributes  and  independence;  as 
otherwise,    the    so'^called    &vion  would 
prove  a  real  dissoltition  of  their  political 
existence,  or  a  coalescence  of  different  and 

{'arring  elements  into  one  civil  body, 
lastily  formed,  incompact,  and  incapable 
of  long  duration.  The  process  in  such  a 
case  would  be  similar  to  that  'which  takes 


•  This  the  acrtbor  himself  admits  in  the  follow- 
ing pAsef^^:  ''ItiBtmetbepower  is  not  granted 
or  retained  by  the  people.  And  tbere  needed  no 
leoofd  ef  the  fact  t6  show  it" 

f  As  appears  in  the  following  passage :  "  Hie 
powers  oftliis.gpYemnieiit  were-  diiefly  of  the 
kmd  called  mUwnal;  and  the  Coostitation  was, 
tf»  thai  rettnecti  a  ooDSolidated  union  of  the  particu- 
lar iStatesr  Quite  an  off-hand  and  ea^y  operation 
this,  by  which  thirteen  States  were  coosoUdated 
into  one ;  and  communities  of  people  removed  a 
thousand  miles  from  each  other,-  l^ld  dilB&ring  in 
origin,  religion,  and  habitp,  were  smnmarily 
umJpamated  and  ftised  into  a  nAtion,ncie  and 
indivisible. 


place  in  the  formatiotf  of  What  chemists 
term  a  .neulrai mixture,  which  acquires  and 
exhibits  qualities  wholly  different  from 
those  of  the  original  ingrediente  of  which 
it  is  composed.^  The  Union,  then,  which 
it  was  the'  object  of  the  Constitution  to 
render  '<  itiore  perfect,"  would  have  been 
diiteolved  the  instaat  that  the  States  either 
lost  or  parted  with  any  of  the  high  and 
essential  attributes,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  were  enabled  to  enter  into  those  en- 
gagements, and  afford  those  firpi  guaran- 
ties  and  pledges  to  each  other  which 
render  the  coippact  mutually  advanta- 
geous and  reciprocally  binding  upon  them. 
The  Constitution'  does  not  comprise  a 
surrender  of  these  attributes,  but  a  dele- 
gatUm  of  powers,  revocable,  limited,  and 
stipulative,  as  .they  are  deprived  of  all 
^mction,  and  cease  to  be  available  to  the 
general  government,  the  instant  that  the 
latter  either  wilfully  transcends,  pr  igno- 
rantly  nii^uses  them.  As'  the  .people,  in 
formini^  their  State  constitutions,  did  not 
part  with  any  portion  of  their  inherent 
sovereignty,  of  original  rights^nd  attri* 
'  butes ;  neither  did  they  do  so  in  framing 
that  greater  federal  charter,  in  which  ihey 
have  delegated  the  exercise  of  the  same 
high  powers  to.  their  common  agent,  the 
general  government:  The  people  of  the 
States,  acting  in  their  separate  and  inde- 
pendent capacity,  have  in  this  way  cre- 
ated .two  distinct  an^  equally  accredited 
agents;  First,  the  local  governments, 
who  form  a  species  of  mimiters  of  the  in- 
terior, amenable  to  them  respectively,  and 
acting  under  their  immediate  supervision 
and  control  {  and  secondly,  the  federal 
government '— their  .  joint  and  ^neral 
ag^t,  appointed  to  tiaanage  the  foreign 
affairs,  and  .responsible  to  them  only  in 
their  federative  character.  The  oommn- 
nitiesi  therefore,  of  which  tbe>  States  are 
composed,  form,  under  this  view,  a  ran- 
federated  people^  and  not  a  collective  body 
pr  nation,  as  is  contended  by  your  corres- 
pondent, and  as  was  muntained  bj  Mr. 
Webster,  in  the  celebrated  '*  encounter  of 
wita"  between  that  great-  senator  and  the 
illustrious  Havne,  whose  eloquence  in  that 
debate  still  shows,  like  the  after-dow  of 
the  descended  sun,  the  place  where  a 
luminary  has  left  the  sky.  Tour  corres- 
pondent naaintaina,  that  "  there  are  some 
truths  which  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  ques- 
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tion,  or  to  claim  charitable. construction  of 
his  conduct  in  the  matter,  if  ^e  does. 
"The  federal,  system,"  he  tells  us;  "  is  a 
government,  and  not  a  confederacy,  or 
league  of  friendship."  This  ^  is  one  of 
those  truthis.  It-  is  a  government  estab: 
lished  by  the  peaple,  as  its  own  caption 
declares,  and  as  the  historical  fapt  of  its 
ultimate  adoption'  shows  conclusively. 
This  is  another.  Hayne,  however,  and 
Calhoun,  .and  others  of  our  great  states- 
men, have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
quesUon  these  alleged  truths;  and  ifor 
ourselves,  humble  as  w.e  are,  we  claim  a 
"charitable-  consttuction  of  our  conduQt," 
in  venturing  to  follow  their. exam ple» 

Your  correspondent  first  assumes^  .that 
thd  federal  system,  is  not  a  confederacy ; 
which'  is  pretty  mucti^  like,  saying,  that  a: 
monarchical  government,  js.  not'  a  monar- 
chy.* '  A  confederacy,  hq  will  probably 
admit,  is  a  system ;  but  a  federal  system 
he  lells  us,  is  not  a  confederacy.    Be  it  so,' 
we  will  not  stop  io^chop^  logic  with  your 
correspondent   on   this  point;    but   will 
proceed  to  notice  his  next  position,  of 
the  second  inexpugnable  truth  which  he 
thinks  no  lOan  is  at  liberty  to>  question — 
whieli  is,  that  the  soyernment^vffM  estab- 
lished by  the  people,     N>dw,  though  ac- 
cording to  our  casuist,  "  d  federal  system 
is  not  a  confederacy;"  w^  think  ho  wiH 
admit,  that  a  popular,  is  not  necessarily  a 
natioiial  government.  We  then  fnlly  agree 
with  him,  thait  the  Constitution  was  estab- 
lishes) by  the  people\;  but  must  be  per- 
mitted to  add  tne  qualification,  that  it  was 
by  the  people  of  the  difiTerent  States,  acting 
in  federdl  conventioM,  and  not  as  a.national 
body.     Among  the  other  results  of  the 
popular  theory^  we  now  find  the  President 
claiming  to  be  the  Represeniatite  of  the 
Feople — a    prete^on,    under    color   of 
which,  a  Jackson  and  a  Polk>  arrogated  to 
themselves,  legislative  functions,  and  un- 
ceremoniously used  the   Veto,  power, .  as 
a  casting  vote  on  every  measure  of  Con- 
gress,  that  came  in  conffict  with  their 
party  views,  or  that  interfered  with  any 
of  the  piedges  "^hlclx  they  iiad  chosen  to 
give   their  partisan^*  before  cO^iing  into 
office.  This,  however,  was  a  modest  preten- 
sion, for  according  to  your  correspondent, 

*  A  moiuurchy  so  called  is  not  alwajB  a  monac- 
di  J  proper,  nor  a  federal  government  a  oonfeder- 
acy  proper. — Ed. 

TOi«.  nr.    iro.  in.    inw  ssaisa. 


he  is  something  more,  or  properly,  the 
President  of  the  People ,  imd  nol  a  mere 
representative f  or  the  single  executive  officer 
of  the  govem'meirt,  chained  with  th^  pldn 
and  liinited  duty, 'of  carrying  into'  effect, 
the  measures  of  Congress.-  Those  who 
support  these  innovatory  doctrines ;  do 
pot  see  very  dearly,  we  think,  where  they 
are  carrying  .them,  and  to  what  they  will 
lead.  In  changing  the  federal  mode  of 
electing  the. President,  by  electors  chosen 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  giving 
it  to  the  people  *,  (as  if  it  was  in  the  power, 
of  the  demagogues  who  have  promoted 
this  innovations  to  give  the  people  anything) 
— a  stride  was  made' towards  consolida- 
tion, which  will  soon  be  followed,  by  the 
heaping  of  further  tribute  upon  the  altar, 
of '  this  fake  god',  or  national  idol,  who 
has  already  drawn  off  so  many  worshippers 
from  that  sacred  Federal  Shrincj  at  which 
the  patiriotis  and  sages,  o^  the  Revolution 
knelt,  and  on  Which  they  swore  to  devote 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor,  to  the  cause  of  Independence,  Li- 
berty, and  the  Union. 

Your  correspondent,  (we  wish  he  had 
adopted  a  signature,)  uses  somewh&t 
strange  language  in  the  following  passage, 
which  is  indeed  the  commencement  of  a 
strain  of  ufiintelligible  reasoning^  and  me- 
taphysical refinements,  in  which  the  writer 
seems 'as  much  lost,  fis  every  reader  n^ust 
find  himself  to  ble,  who  attempts  to  follow 
him.  •*  »  ' 

"  Th^  States,"  he  maintains,  "  are  in  no 
respect  the  constituents  of  federal  senators, 
much  less  of  other  functionaries  in  the 
federal  system,  whose  election  is  by  other 
agencies,  or  by  the  people  direqtly."  On 
this  strange  position,'  we  have  only  to  re- 
mark, that  such  ai  least  is  not  the  account 
given  of  the 'Constitution  and  purposes  of 
the  Senate, '  by  the  writers  of  the  ^*  Fe- 
defalist;*'  and  we  may  safely  leave  the 
authpf  of  the  fibove  paradox,  "  to  battle 
the  watch"  with  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jay,  with  whom  he  is  at  open  war,  in  many 
other  parts  of  bis  essay ;  as  we  might 
easily  show,  if  we  had  time  for  the  pur- 
pose. Iti  the  ensuing  extract,  we  have  an 
attempt  to  explain  this  new  reading  of  the. 
Constitution ;  which,  however,  we  think, 
rather  serves  to  "  darken  council,"  than  to 
enlighten  the  reader,  or  extricate  the  wri- 
ter from  the  labyriath  of  his  constitutional 
20 
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metaphysics.  "  It  is  true^  oar  federal  seim- 
tgrs  nave,  their  appointments  from,  the 
State  legislatures.  But  they  are  not  the 
servants  of  those  legislatures,  any  more 
than  members  of  tBe.lqwer  house  of  Con- 

fress  are  servants  of  the  particular  local 
istricts  that  elect  them.     The  rule  of 
service  and  (^  .representation  is  not  settled, 
by  formB  of  constituency ;  it  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  them.     Mepaliers  of 
Congress  have  as  broad  a  field  of  duty  as. 
the  chief  magistrate  himself  f^  their  >epre- 
sentative' character  is  as  large  as  his. ,  How 
belittling  to.  hold  them  up  as  tools  of  the 
particular  district  elector^.    On  that  prin- 
ciple, the  federal  judges  w6uld  be  tools  of 
the  President  and  Senate  ^  federal  senators 
tool^i  not  of  the  States,  but  of  their  re- 
spective legislative  booses,  <&g.  &o."    All 
thls>  appears,  to  us,  is  a  deliberate  mistificar 
tion  of  a  plain  subject ;  h  being  sufficient- 
ly obvious  .that  the. people  of  the.  States, 
have  throtigh  the  Contiituiion,  delegated  to 
the  President  and  Senate,  or  rather  im- 
poses on  them  the  duty  of  appointing  the 
federal  judges;  who,  therefore,  as' your 
correspondent  very  truly  observes,  with- 
out apparently  understanding  "  the  reason 
why,     are  not  the  tools  of  those  from 
whom  they  received  their  appointment* 
The  writer  being  a  consolidatiouist,  is  Of 
course,  aIso  itHUudinarian  in  his  tnode  of 
construing  the  Gopstitution,'oi'  in  his  yiews 
as  to  the  rules. which  should  govern  its-* 
interpretation,     f  A  good  deal,''   he  ob- 
servjB^  **  depends  upon  the  rule  of  con- 
struction^ to    be  applied  to  the  special 
grants  of  powBr,  by  which  the  officers .  of 
the  federal  economy  have  been  endowed. 
Some  will  have  ft  that  they  must  be  taken 
strictly.  This,  however^  4s  a  comparatively 
modem  notion,  and  of.  party  origin.    *   * 
Why  are  these,   (the    actual  grants'  ef 
power,)  to  be  narrowed'down^to  hmits  Jess 
than  a  fair  and  liberal  criticism  would  have 
assigned  them  ?    Is  it  because  the  people 
are  th^  grantors  ?  Nay,  but  for  whose  ben* 
efit  ?    Admit  the  people  have  raised  the 
trusts  of  all  federal  officers ;  have  they  not 
done  it  for  their  own  advantage*  exclusive- 
ly ?    And  so  to  every  beneficial  purpose^ 
they  are  grantees  aUo,    .And  then  the. 
supposed  reason,  on.  the  olve  hand^fdr  in- 


terpreting  their  grants  with  rigor,  is  coun- 
terbalanced by*  a  reason  of  equal  force  on 
th^'  other,  for  a  liberal  and  generous  con- 
strucjtion  of  them,  to  the  end  that  the  peo- 
le's  aetii^ment  thus  made  ^on  tketmelva, 
the  language  is  j)rofessional,  but  descrip- 
tive fuid  true,)  naay  not  be  .disappointed." 
Thus,  the  only  rule,  of  legislation  that 
need  be  observed,  by 'the  member,  is, 
that  hi»  measures  should  be  professedly 
designed  to  promote  the  good  of  thc^ 
people ;  a  sufficiently  liberal  rule  certainly, 
and  one  that  haa  the  advantage  of  ren- 
dering constitutional  provisions,  and  even 
any  legal  restraints  upon  those  in  power, 
wholly  unnecessary,  or  mere  mconvenient 
obstacles  in  their  way,  that  h^Unper  their 
actions,  and'  prevent  them  from  benefit- 
ing* the  nation  and  advancing  its  interests 
as  effectual  as  they  might  otherwise  do. 
Ulysses  had  the  comfort  of  being  assured 
by  the  Cyclops,  (who  would  thus  seem 
to  have  had  some  touch  of  kindness  about 
them;)  that.. he  should  be  the  last  he 
would  devour — ^intending^  no  doubt,  there- 
by, to  le^ve  him  the  choice  of  .Wing  the 
first,  if  this  alternative  shoi^d  happen  to 
have  his^  preference.  The  people  of  thi^ 
country,  n^ay  perhaps,  in  Uieend,  have 
something  of  a  similar  choice  left  them, 
between  disunU/n  an^  .  consotidcUion — 
thoucrh  we  trust  that  matters  have  not 
come  to  that  pass.;  and,  as  accprding  to 
an  old.  adage,  the  feeling  of  despair 
should  never  be^ncouraffed  by  the  friends 
of  the  Republic,  we  sh^  he  the  last  to 
express. any  views  calculated  to  dishearten 
the  patriot,  or  give  confidence  to  .the 
enemies  of  our  freedom  and  Union.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  people 
will  i^eflect  with '  fear  ah^  awe,  that  the 
stream  of  liberty,  which  bears  on  its 
bosom  the  ark  of  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness; if  not  carefully  confined  within 
its  piroper  channel-— ever  ends,  whatever 
course  it  may  deviously  take-rin  the 
Dead  Seit  of  bespotistt^-^om  Trhose  shore 
no  flower  olooms,  and  whose  waters 
spread  over  the  rums^of  .many  an  engulf- 
ed empire  ;  or  of  those  nations  whose 
crimes  and  follies  have  provoked  the 
wrath,  and  called  down  o.n  their  heads 
the  avenging  judgiiient  of  Heaven. 

Athbniok. 
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LiTERATtri^,  like  joihilo^ophy;  has   its 
wonders.     To  the  ordinary  reader  bo  dis- 
tioction  might  seem  more  obvious  than 
that  between  prose  and  poetiy.    It  would 
savor  strongly  of  affectation  or  ignorance, 
to  Affirm  that  any  particular  production 
may    belong    to   either   of  these    great 
classes;    for  how  different    in   style  .is 
CampWrs  Wyoipitig  or  Spencer's  Paery 
Queen  from  the"  masterpieces  of /Robert- 
son, Borke,  or  Prescott.     The  well-de- 
fined peculiarities  of  genius  necessary  to 
the  production  of  each  of  these  is  discerni- 
ble alike  to  reader,  and  critic.    ¥e£  the 
difference  lies'  not  •  jn  the  subject.     Two 
writers  may  describe'  the   sam^  event; 
each  may  be  profound  oi'  comprehensive^ 
diffuse  •r  concise — ^in  sborl,  possess  the 
tanffihle  qudities  of  authorship  in  a  nearly 
equal  decree.    But  abound,  the  one  de- 
scription la  thrown  a  subtle,  nondescript 
halo— a  shadow  which  may  be  felt»  but 
not   grasped-r*and    it   is '  poetry.      The 
other,  i^anting  this;  is  simply  prose.     The 
fact  that  criticism,  with  itis' nicety  of  pene- 
tration, cannot  detect  this.  i|ispirinff  es- 
sence, is  no  more  prpot  of  its  not  existing 
than  that  animals  have  not  a  viial  prin- 
ciple, because  cfrganio  chemistry  has  as 
yet  failed  to  find  it.    ,        *  '     ' 

Still  this  easy  classification  of  prdse 
apart  from  poetry  forms  but  a  general 
rule ;  prose  is  sometimes  very  like  poetry, 
and  poetry  very  like  prose.    In  literature^ 
as  in  animated  creation,  classes  lose  their 
peculiarities,  and  intermingle  in  propor- 
tion to  they  approach  ea^  other.    The 
extVemitiep  of  each  cUss'may.  be  weak 
and    insig^cant;    ^hey^  n^ay  -be   mon- 
strous ;  yet  they  form  exceptions ;  and  as 
the  sponge  or  zoophyte',  by  its  very  am- 
bignity,  has  gained   no  small  attention 
from  philosophers,,  so  our  literary  mon- 
sters—-from  the  ntere  fact  of  their  being 
monsters — are  entitled  to.  no  small  atten- 
tioQ  from  the  critic.    They  form  the  ex- 
ceptions to  our  general  rule. 


One  of  these  occurs  when  the  author 
dresses  poetical  thoughts  in  the  garb  of 
prose p    when.  sentimentSi  ^which    sound 
through  the  soul  like  true  poetry,  pro- 
duce'the  same  effects/.and  draw  forth. the 
8am^  response  as  does  poetry,  are  yet 
written  in  the  ordinary,  narrative  style. 
Such  are. many  translations  of  oriental 
manuscripts,  some  qf  tl\e  Sacred  Writings, 
Febelon's  Telemachus»  and  Ossi^n.    Here 
is  suggested  the  'vexed  question — ^more 
interesting  to  the  critical  than  "^  to    the 
general  reader — f'Can   that    be    poetry 
which  is  not  versi$ed?"    To  escape  the 
flood  of  disputiEitic^  occasioned  by  this 
cavil,  ,m06t  loodem'  poets,  whatever  he 
their  talents  for  prosody,  have  thought 
proper   to    deliver  their  inspirations   in 
rhyme ;  and  thus  jsvery  diminutive  genius 
.  who  aches  to  perceive  his  name  enrolled 
in  the  book  of  fame,  even  though  on'  t^e 
debtor  page»  jdis«hara;es  the  r^ponsibiU- 
tiek  of  his  station,  and  beilefits  his  genera- 
tion by.  a  small    volume,  of   "Songs," 
"  Lines," :  "  Thoughts,"    "  Sketchei^'— 
dramatic  and  non-dramatic^-^and  sundry 
nameless  forms  of  poetry,  all  versified. 
Not  unfrequently  the  reader  of  such  is 
forced  to    exclaim,    "Is    this    poetry!" 
Here,  then,  in  the  poetry  without  verse, 
and  the  vers^^  which  would  avoid  such  an 
innovation,  we  have  exceptions   to  our 
general  rule. 

Others  are  generated  by  writings  of  a 
dinerent  class.  Their  authors  have  dis- 
covered that  the  elaborate  style  of  Walter 
Scott,  Pope,  or  Milton,  is  by  no  means 
worth  the  labor  of  perfecting  it.  '*  Na- 
ture," say  these,  *'  is  the  great  teacher. 
Art  only  fetters  and  cripples  her^  Pq- 
etnr,  like  the  human  mind,  is  progressive ; 
an4  he  whose  \verses  do  not  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  his.  age  is  unworthy  of  her 
laurels:"  If  Milton  supposed  tha^  the 
epic  dignity  is  best  sustained  by  the  iam- 
bic fine  ,of  ten  syllables,  thb  can  be  qo 
reason    why  the  modem   heroic    poem 
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should  not  be  compoaed  Df  isingle  spon- 
dees, alexandrines,  and  trochaics,  alter^ 
nating  according  to. the  dictates  of  nature. 
If  the  fre))uent  echo  of  sound  to  sense  was 
condemned  by  Shakspeare,  still  the  mo- 
dem dramatist,  (deeply  as  he  reverences 
Shakspeare,)  sees  no  reason  why  an  entire 
tragedy  should  not  be  merely  an  echo. 
If  Spenser,  by  the  force  of  original 
genius,  turned  .spirits  and  hobgoblins  into 
men,  our  poets,  by  the  same  forc6,  may 
turn  men  into,  hobgoblins.  Old  things 
have  passed  tfway,  aU  things  become  new. 
Egregious^,  therefore,  doea.that  reader 
err,  who,  in  a  volume  of  this*  modem  po- 
etry, hopes  to  find  anything  similar  to  what 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
result  Of  poetic  laws.  HiiB  first  question 
mudt  therefore  be,  /**  Is  tliis  poetry  ?"  his 
last,  the  siEifne.    .      ' 

The  foregoing  remarks  seem  necessary 
tO'  a  proper  understanding  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  work  before  us.  ^  fThe  title . 
"  Lays  and  Ballads"  would  appear  an  in- 
dex to  that  species  t>f  li|;ht  poetry,  which, 
treating  of  •antique  subjects  in  an  antique 
style,  is  de^igncHl  as  a  pleasmgand  ro- 
mantic picture  of  days  gone-by.  Kot  so 
however:  'Names,  plans,  and  sty  1^  are 
alike  'peculiarly  original.  '  Imitating,  we 
suppose,  the  variety  of  nature,  our  ftuthor 
has  written  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and 
conglomerated  in  the  same  '*  ballad"  lines 
of  every  possible  length,  sound,  strength, 
and  meamng.  Words  which  affectation 
or  prejudice  has  hitherto  confined  to  lob- 
bies and  street  comers  are  here  elevatefd 
to  important  u^es.  Figures  on  which  Dr. 
Blair  never  lectured  sj^arhle  in  profusion 
on  eveiy  page.  Lays,  whose  peiformance 
would  require  A  new  order  of  music,  are 
scattered  with  lavish  hand.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  mythold^.  or  classic  lore, 
but  the  reader's  whole  attention  may  be 
given  to  undeustand  the  author — ^no  mean 
t6ek,  if  we  may  believe  the  latter's  asser- 
tion, 

% 

V I  know  the  secret  springs 
Where  the  spiHt  wells  and  slugs 
Till  it  overflows  thk  brain." 

•  *  '  .  ■ 

So  hasty  a  glance  at  our  poet's  *^  Bal^ 
lads"  might  result  in  ranking  them  under 
the  last-named  exception;    But  it  is  diffi 


or  to  include  in  one  succient  definition,  or 
under  one  exception,  "  lays,"  "  sketches," 
''songs,"  '^addresses,"  and  ".dramas." 
Besides  where  shall  we  begin?  How 
may  the  overflowing  j^ushings  of  nature's 
"  Springs"  be  classified  by  the  critic's 
;neagre  powers  ?  Who,  as  the  "  enchanted 
shuttle,,  is  "  thrown"  thrbuffh  the  "  gold- 
en loom  of  charmed  poetry  will  dare  to 
expatiate  on^  the  quality  of-^-not  carpet 
but — the .  "  webs  of .  fancy,"  which  the 
*'  Weird"  weaver  manufactures  ?  Such  a 
question  might  well  deter  were  our  object 
to  .exhibit  all  which  our  author  haa  to 
show ;.  but;  having  no  such  blind  amlntion, 
let  us  examine  «  Jew  of  the. more  im- 
portant ballads,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vealing their  merits,  adibiring  their  beau- 
ties, and  determining,  if  possible,  upon 
theii^  nature. 

The  pFoem  teems  naturally  to  claim 
our  attention  first.  Turning  to  it,  we  find 
a  sinall  production  of  Uine  stanzas,  written 
with  maned  deference- to*  the  usual  rules 
'  of  poeity.  As  futurity  could  easily  be 
made  to  atone  for  this -sacrifice  of  origin- 
ality, our  author  was  probably  .willing  to 
fetter  his  genius  for  a  moihent  t>ut  of  com- 
pliment to  the- friend  to  whom  this  proem 
is  inscribed.      Yet  even  here  are  there 


glimmerings  of  the  better  day ;  aiid  these, 
in  connection  with  the  author's  disclosure 
of  being  **  weird,"  give  earnest  that  his 
genius  will  not  long  be  fettered.  On  the 
'Vcool  autumnal  eves"  the  friend  ia.  invited 
around  the  "  niagic  rings^  on  the  hearth, 
for  the  purpose  of'  hearing  or  seeing 
(which  does  not  clearly  appear)  the  au- 
thor *'  weave  athwart  the  mystic  gloom 

« 

*'  Bright  web^  of  faiocy  from  thd  golden  lopm 
Of  charmed  poeay.' " , 

.  But  lest  this  fearful  feat,  of  weaving  a 
fabric  put  of  gloom  and  fancy,  might  either 
terrify  through  that  peculiar  influence  in- 
spired by  supernatural  events,  or  savor  of 
the  Signor  Butz  character,  the  careful  poet 
cautions  both  friend  and  reader  in  the  most 
particular  manner.  8o  interesting  is  the 
whole  process,  K  that  the  two  friends  do  not 
for  a  moment  hear  the  sheltered  hound 
making  "answer  in  his  dream"  to  the 
"whine"  of  the  "unkennelled  winds,"  nor 
the  ^'troubled  noises"   "going    through 


f  ult  to  characterisj^  heterogeneous  mas9es,  |  the  house/'  nor  the  cricket  "  weaving  his 
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song/'  nor  ''old  Winter  blowing  throngh 
his  nnmb  fingeiu"  y 

Having  thus  cleared-  the  way  for  better 
things,  our .  author,  iritb ,  laudable  zeal, 
commences  the  promised  ipanufactuni^. ' 
''The  Maid  of  Lmden  Lane,'^  one  of  thev 
first  "  webs,-"  benns  in  a  nwmer  liighly 
conducive  to  ambiguity : 

•  ■ 

*  •  * 

^  little  maiden,  you  may  Isngh 
That  you  see  me  toear  a  staffs. 
For  your  latighter'e  but  the  chaff 
From  the  mdanoholy  grainJ^ 

Should  tke  reader  be  anxious  to  know  who 
makes  this  address^  or  who  listens  ta  it, ' 
experience  will  soon  teach. him. the  p^eces- 
sity  for  patience.  In  truth,  to  foster  'and 
strengthen  this  yirtiie ,  is  one  nece^isary 
tendency  of  the^  ballads.  Some  little 
girl  laughs  at  somebody,  because-  he  or 
she  wears  a  staff.  Indignant  ^t  this  insult 
to  old  age,  our  author  vindicates  abused 
humanity  in  a  thriUipg  ballad  of  fourteen 
ninerline  stanzas.  Under  such  protectioui 
the  insulted  btd,  man  {ofe  woman)  bursts 
forth  with  an  energy  Vfhich  turns  .  the 
word  "for"  out  of  every  previous-  use, 
and  introdui6es  that  fearfully  mysterious 
expression: 

— "  Your  laughter's  but  the  chaff,"  &c.   '  • 

It  may  be  true  that  tb^  reader  cannot 
discover  the  connection  between  f&r .  and 
the  preceding  lines,  nor  the  import  of  the 
figure  bidre.used,  nor  the  precise  nature  of 
melancholy  grab.  Still,  a  very  little  re- 
flection as  to  tbe  character  of  t^is  truly 
original  expression  will  obviate  all  sUch 
cavilling..  Like  the  "Hail,"  in  Macbeth,, 
it  is  all  prophecy;  npr  will  its' meaning' 
ever  be  disdosed  until  the  times  be  ful- 
filled whereof  the  prophet  spoke.    .' 

But.  t>f  what  use,  then,  is  it  [h^re  ? 
Much,  every  way;  especially  to  excite 
attention.  This  being  accomplished,  the 
author  continues : 

"  Through  the  shadows,  long  and  cool, 
Yoa  are  tripping  down  to  school ; 
But  your  teacher's  cloudy  rule 
Only  dulls  the  shining  pool 
With  ito  loud  and  stormy  rain.'* 

Pi^heer  has  now  ceased;  and  with- 
ool  aacrificmg  his  former  happy  style,  'Our 


author  geneconsly  aondescends  to  employ 
some  words  as  they  have  been  employed 
by  other  English  writers.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  which  the  modem 
poet  should  cai^fully-  study.  It  comes, 
amid  this  dark  nighty  of  prophecy,  like  the 
flash  of.  a  meteor ;  nor  can  we  forbear  ad- 
miration' at  the  manner  in  which,  while 
diffusing  liglit,  he  stfll  maintains  that  de- 
gree of  ob^urity  essential  to  securing  the 
reader's  attention.  Th^  latter,  requisite 
begins  at  the  "teacher's  cloudy  rule." 
To  us  the  teacher's  rule,  especially  the 
one  aboiit^otaijig  late,  used  to  be  perfectly 
transparent;  but  we  a]appe^  our  author 
here  speaks- with  a  vjew.  to  the  compara- 
tive clearness  of  those  precepts' which  she, 
whose  laughter  was  "like  chaff,"  was  just 
about  to  receive. 

Beading  a.*little  ftrther  we  find  strasee 
functions  attributed  to  Ma  tame  cloudy 
rule';  it  •     ^ 

.    '  •   *<  Only  duUs  the  shining  pool 

With  its  loud  and  stormy  rain." 

One  might  imagine  that  by  mbtonynm, 
rule  was  here  ]put  for  ruler^  pool  for  the 
scholars  in  general  and  offenders  in  par- 
ticular, and  rain  the  motions  of  the  ruler 
caused  by  the  muscles  of  the  teacher's 
right  arm.  But  a  dili|gent  comparison  of 
the  context  renders  it^  pretty  evident  that 
this  pool  is  the  same  with  that  which  subse- 
quentlyi  under  the  name  of  spirit, 

•      .  <<  We(Is  and  sings 
^     T31  It  overflows  the  Wain." 

Over  thiis  mental  fountain,  the  strictures 
of  education  hang  like  va^  clouds,  whose 
only  use  is  to. storm' and  rain.  What 
meaning  in  these  feW  lines! — ^illustrated 
too  by  the*  example  of  one  who  had  never 
'  bowed  to  the  trisimmels  of  scholastic  lore. 
How  deeply  instructive  and  impressive  to 
that  wicked  one  who  derided  old  people 
beoausis  they  wore  stafib ! 

But'  this  is  far  from  being  all.  Intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical  li^ht  grows 
more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.  Men- 
tal treasures  which  her  fathers  and  tutors 
knew  not,  had  iust  been  revealed  to  the 
little  maiden.  Her  supposed  learned  in- 
structor now  appeared  as  a  shallow  impbs- 
ter,  fit  only  to  stir  up  the  mud  and  sedi- 
ment ef  the  literary  pool.  .  She  perceived 
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how  black  had  been  her  conduct  in  laugh- 
ing at  the  aged  philosopher ;  and  by  way 
of  penance  waited  patiently  to  h^ar  mG^e . 
of  his  or  her  insph'ed"  revelations.  Ob- 
seirve  her,  bogk  in  hand,  scorning  the  sound 
of  the  school  b^^ll  9,1  which .  she  had  so 
(rften  trembled,  and  eager  to  catch  th^ 
remaining  sciyitilhilioas  of  •  philosophy. 
Nor  has  sh0  long  to  wait;  for,  in  a  sen- 
tence which  annihilates  ^yery  argiiment  in 
faybr  of  school  teaching,  the  author  coti- 
tinues— ^  ^  • 

1    *V  There's  a*  higher  loVe  to  leafh 

Than  his  knowledge  can  discern.*' 

:'     •        I,      , 
Of  coarse,  thi9  revelation  puts  expectatiop , 
to  the  rack.      Is  the  **  higher  lore"  a  sec- 
ond Novum  Ore^num,  destined  to  subvert 
the  Baconian  philosophy  as  that. did  the 
Aristoteleah  ?    Did  it  origitiate  from  the 

Srophet's  own'tnind?  Was  it  revealed  by 
irect.inspiration,  or  did  the  weird  weaver 
manufacture  it  in  the  golden  loom  of 
channepl  poesy  ?  None  of  these. '  Nor  » 
the  system  like  any  former  system.  >As 
with  tn^o  lines  our  poet  demolished  things 
past,  6o  with  two  othefe  he  gives  to  the 
grateful  age  a  higher  \ote, 

"  There's  a  valley  deep  and  dem* 
In  a  desolate  domain." 

The  fact  that  this  vi^ley  exists  is  the  new 
system;  Yet.  lest  its  very  simplicity 
should  expose  it*to  the  eont^mpt  of  unin- 
itiated ignorance,  o^r  author  resorta  to  ah 
admhrable  expedient  to  describe  it;  he 
intimates  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  reach 
than  was  Sinbad's  famous  valley  of  dia- 
monds. 


*'  Bat  for.  this  he  has  no  chart,     ''. 

Shallow  science,'  shallow  art, 
•  Thither  O  be  still  my  heart,' 

One  too  many  did  depart 
From  Uie  halls  of  Linden  LJEine.'' 

Language  whose.  Structure  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  i\^  style  of  Jacob  Beh^ 
man.  .< 

To  receiv'e  her  first  lesson  the  maid  is 
invited  to-  -       • 

•*  Come  when  eve  is  closing  in,  ' 
When  the  spiders  grey  begip 
Like  philosophers  to  spin 
Misty  tissues,  Vain  and  thiq,   * 
,  Throngh  the  shades  of  Linden  Lane." 

*  Dem  (Sazoo)  Sad,  solitary.— £o.        ^ 


Thus  having  put  the  midden  ''  iii  a  trance, 
her  instructor'  proceeds  to  "«pin  a  silken 
skein"  from  the  *' distil  of  romance" — a 
proof  that  the  higher  lore  has  someaiyste- 
nous  eoiinection  with  the  art  of  weaving. 
Similar  proofs  are  aSorded  by  the  "  crick- 
et toeaving-  his  sdng,**  the  *^  weird  hand 
AD^amng^^  webs  from  charmed  poesy's 
loom,  the  couple  '*  weamna  dreams,"  dbc, 
all  showing  that  the  word  weave,  though 
Qnginally  hgurative  when  used  to  describe 
mental  action,  will'  in  course  of  time  be 
used  like  the  word  undeiretcCnding,  UteraUy. 
Th^  maiden's  first  lesson  ik^  followed  by 
several  others,  founded  on  the  injcidents  of 
a  wat,.  whose  most  important  event  ap- 
pears to  be  that,'  **  while  the  moon  was  in 
^he  air,"  two  pers(5ns,  walked  alo.nglLiiidea 
Lane.  .  Unfortunately  they  were  parted — 
a  casualty  so  afflicting  to  the.  weird  weav- 
er, thai  he  forgets  his  higher  lote  until 
near  the  close  M. the  poem;  thep,  after  ex- 
l^ofting  to  Jeav>  b<>ok8  apart,  he  afifecUon- 

ately  wids, 

*  _  .    .  •  .' 

.  **  Come,  and  I  will  show  the  chart 
WhicH  shall  make'.the  mystery  plain  V* 


l^assing  over'il  few  minor  pieces/  our  at- 
tention is  arrested  by  a  be(fuliarly  poetic 
title,  "The  Beggar' of  Naples,'  which, 
heads  some  ien  pages  of  web$,  noTen  in 
the  author's  most  happy  style.  The .  va- 
ried versification  of  this  production,  its 
uncommon  length,  and  especially  the  mix- 
ture of  narrative  and  dialogue,  would  baf- 
fle the  classification  of.  an  (Md-school  critic. 
9ut  the  10701*  of  modem  poetry  can  have 
little  hesitaiiion  in  pronouncing  the  Beggar 
of  Hi^aples  a  true  epic  poem,  of  the  most 
modem  styje;  ibr,^t,  it  has  a  beginning 
and  an  end ;  it^  subject  is  .a  great  one — 
the  fortune^  of  him  who  gives  it  a  naime ; 
its  language  is  many  degrees' above  the  or- 
dinary style;  its' versification  many  de-; 
grees  above  its  langi^e^  It  becomes  us» 
therefore,  to  examine  it  with  the\grayest 
attention. 

The  reader  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is 
sometimes  perplexed  by  harsh  prog]:es8> 
ions  or  heavy^melody,  difficulties  insepa- 
rable from  the  uniform  use  of  the  rhyme- 
less  iambic.  That  great  literary  problem 
of  making  the  verse  harmonize  exactlj 
with  the  sense  was  too  abstruse  even  for 
Milton.  But^  in  tlie  Beggar  of  Naples  this 
difficulty  is  happily  adjusted ;  here,  alone* 
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the  free  impulse  of  genius  and  the  stric- 
tures of  art  are  woveil  into  one  beautiful 
fabric.  By  employing  nearly  as  many 
kinds  of  verse  as  lines,  4very  shade  ana 
glimpse  of 'meaning  i^  expressed  in  the 
most  simple  and  sausfactorjr  manner.  The 
plan  is  equally  simple  with  the^execution. 
The  "  fairest  maia  that  e'er  beguiled  an 
abbot  of  a  prayerful  breath,"  is  on  the 
road  to  a  cbuisch«  where,  *fof  weal  or  woe, 
better  or  wor^,  she  b  to  become  tone  of 
hone,  of         ' 

**  One  who  had  come  from  foreign  retliha  afat 
To  dazzle  like  a  new-discoveced  star." 

These  realms  seem  to  have  been  near  the 
gold  regions,  for  as  the  happy  couple  pass- 
ed along  •   • 

**  He  looked  not  scornfully  nor  proud/'    ' 

(an  impressive  lessTon  to  many  of  our  Mex- 
ican heroes,)  .      * 

**  But  to  the  begears  thronging' Qvery  side, 
Scattered  the  golden  coin  in  plenteous  rain  /" 

Having  introduced  his-  subject  by  this 
rapid  sketch  of  the  main.. characters,  our 
author  enters  upon  tbe  principal  action  by 
making  his  herb  propose  to  his  Jady-love 
the  story  of  a  beggar,  who  "perchance  had 
often  begged  of  her.*'  Here  the  main  in- 
terest of  &e  reader  is  drawn  out ;  the  epic 
narra^ve  commences.  The  bridegroom's 
firsf  words  are  ah.  epitome  of  the  depth 
and  extensiveness'of  nis  knowJedgej 

"  N«ver  to  the  beggar's  ear 
Fell  music  hair  so  sweet  and  c^ar 
As  the  chime  of  gold  when  it  strikes  the  stn^t." 

This  same  ''cUi^e"  is  not  to  be  passed 
with  a  careless  notice ;  its  influence  upon 
beggars  is  most  exhilerating  i 

**  It  drives  their  hearts  to  swiAer  swinging, 
And  fills  their  brains  with  gladder  ringing 
Than  ever  bells  will  swing  or  ring — 
Even^  though  the  Stu^  sacristan 
Should  laix>r  the  very  best  he  can 
To  chime  fbr  the  wedding  of  a  king." 

# 

Unfortunately,  the  author's  limits  do  not 
permit  him  to  inform  us  what  impression 
Uita  flourish  of  the  bridegroom's  imagina- 
tion bad  upon  the  affiancdd  one.  Perhlips, 
the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  she 


exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what  learning  is !"  Per- 
haps astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his  ex- 
perience, rapture  at  the  music  of  his  elo- 
quehce,'  assent  to  the  resistliessness  of  his 
logic,  apprehension  lest  he  might  not  live 
long,  and  a  half  girlbh  vanity  .at  her  tri- 
umph over  such  a  truly  beggarfy  fellow, 
mingled  ip  a  pleasing  confusion  which  per- 
mitted neither  rejoicing  nor  utterance. 
Perhaps,  (which  is '  more  probable,)  the 
hero's  eagerness  to  "dazzle '  left  his  lady 
little  time  either  to  assept  or  admire.  The 
beggar  whose  story  is  forthconning  was 

' "  One  of  Italia's  listless,  dteaipy  sons, 
A  native  Neapolitan  ;'* 

and  is  first. preisehted  amid  a  "miserable 
knot"  of  lazzaroni,  who  ."held  the.  sun- 
shine in  t^eir  asking  palms."  In  descri- 
bing the  attitude  of  "t^is  son  of  Italy,  the 
author  and,  his  bridegroom  put  forth  their 
whole  streng^h^  The  picture  is  strikingly 
vivid: 

**3"  ^®  crowd  be  stood  alone— 
Aloneu  with  emptv  hanging  hands ; 
•  And  mroqgh  bis  brain  the  idle  dreams 
Glid  down  Ijke  idle  sands,^^ 

We  may  pause  h^re  to  notice  the  lucidness 
of  style.  Who  does  not  perceive  hitui- 
tively  a  resemblance  between  idle  dreams 
add  idle  sands  ?  And  still  further,  these 
idle  dreams  f  re  engaged  in  eliding  dorni 
through  the  brain — no  doubt  between  the 
lesser  brain  and  the  greater.  But  we 
must  lose  as'  little  as  possible  by  digres- 
sion. .  If  the  foregomg  challenges  the 
reader's  assent,  still  more  gladly  does  he 

subscribe  to  what  follows  r 

« 

"  Tb  him  I  w'een  the  same, 
'  All  seasons  went  and  came ;. 
Nor  did  ambition's  pomp  and  show  - 
Disturb  his  fancy's  tranquil  flow;" 

Lest,  however,  it  might  be  supposed,  that 
like  Lot's  wife  he  continues  standing  there 
till  ^ow,  by  way  of  lesson  to  his  former 
friends,  a  fact  is  disch^ed  for  which  the 
reader  is  doubtless  very  much  obliged. 
This  is,  that  he  knelt  one  morning  before 
the  old  cathedral  door.  With  such  beauty, 
both  moral  and  physical,  was  this  action 
accompanied,  that  the  author's  bride- 
groom bursts  at  once  mto  rhapsody — 

''  Oh;  beautiful  it  was  to  see  him  there  !'* 
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and  tells  us  that  with  "  such  iffures  "  Mu- 
nllo.made  his  liriDg  canvas^  gleam, 

i'As  canvass  toached  by  man,  may  nevar 
gleam  again." 

Meanwhile  the  orchestra  was  sending  forth 
its  noblest  music ;  the  *  opening-  doors,  af- 
forded glimpses  bf  Titian,  Ang^lo,  and 
Raphael  8  masterpieces ;  and  a  few  liberal- 
minded  worshippers,  instead  of  praying, 
discussed ,  Ariosto,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso. 
But  the  beggar  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  .To  him,  poetry,  music,  piuntin^ 
wer^like  the  season^,  aU  the  same;  and 
probably  nothiag^  short  of  an  earthquake, 
or  an  irruption  pf  Vesuvius,  would  have , 
roused  him  from  "  that  "position"  but  that 

**  There  was  one  among  the  few 
Who  bat  a  moment  stopped, 
And  in  the  beggar's  hana  the  silver  dropped." 

.We  soon  perceii;^  that  this  benevolent  be- 
ing is  to  occupy  no  mean  place  in  the 
poem.  Thirteen  lines  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe such  ''smiles  as  hers  in  general, 
and  the  one  she  bestowed  upon  the  beg- 
gar in  particular.  *  Following  these  is  a 
glimpse  short  but  sweet,  of  ^yes  and  lips, 
which  surpass  primroses  and  spring  birds ; 
of  course  they  utterly  unnerve  our  unfor- 
tunate beggar.  -  Fronl  that  hour  be  wore 
them  (thelips,  smiles,  (kc.,)  in  his  heart. 
His  whole  systeni  was  changed.    He  wvs 

**  Bereft  of  all  that  quiet  which  had  lain 
IJke  a  low  mist  within  his  brain —  >        ,  ^ 
The  idle  fogs  of  some  rank  weedy  isle 
Hanging  in  the  hreea^less  athiosphere  < 
Qver  a  miasmatic  mere." 

Here  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  ex- 
plain an  apparent  contradiction.  This 
"  quiet"  is  evidently  but  another  name  for 
the  "idle  dreams"  founerly  mentioned. 
But  these  latter  were  said  to  gHde  through 
the  braip,  whereas  now  the  **  quiet"  lie$ 
within  it  Yet  the  difficulty  is  only  super- 
ficial ;  for  the  gliding  down  had  evidently 
taken  place,  prior  to  the  lying  within ;  and 
the  dreams  probably  got  but  halfway 
down  the  brain,  kai  then  stopped.  The 
remaining  three  lines  conoemmg  "idle 
fogs"  the  reader  may  analyze  at  ois  leis- 
ure. •      '    . 

Everything  about  the  beggar  was  now 
in  a  storm.  But  it  was  not  Tike  any  other 
storm  of  the  moral,  political,  or  physical 
world.    With  equal  ^propriety,  .therefore. 


could  it  have  been  called,  any  t 
It  had  been  raised  by  ."^  her  smiL 
potency  was  in  that  smile.  Besi 
the  storm,  it  "  s^t  a  QBBiing  floo^ 
all  his  frame,"  "wakened  him, 
hb  eyes  to  Baphael  a,nd  his  ea 
orchestra,  made  him  see  "  the  m 
whoje  of  that  mysterious  .land," 
though  not  least,  "made  marbi 


. " 


eyes. 

This  first  insight  into  fashion 
Was  followed  by  three  very  nature 
quences ;  1,  emUempt  .of  former  i\ 
pack  of  ipere  beggars,  kneeling 

**  With  tatteted  garb  axld  supplicatinj 

2,  pride ;  ha  felt 

"  How  mean  was  hia  attire,  and  that 


were  bare.' 


•»! 


%. 


(a  delicate  cauidimax ;)  and  3,  disc 

**  He  sigl^ed  and  bit  his  lips  and  passed 

»        ♦        *        * 

Here  cioees  the  ear}y  beggar  life  * 
author's  bridegroom's  begffar-boy. 
situation  befitting  his  newly  awa 
ability  do  we  next  behold  hita.  " 
ing  his  80ul*8  hot  bark  to  sea;"  he 
fied'the  Saracen  and  death,"  gave  hh 
gar  name  to  fame^  and  Tetimied  to 
her  of  the^  potent  smile,  >  Fortune 
ever  rewaxds  energetic  young  men, 
kept  his  regenerator  from  the  silken  ( 
expressly  it  would  seem,  for  him.  i 
she  stood'  in  Time's  r^iads  we  are 
told.  Probably  while  the  native  NeS] 
tan  was  chastiring  the  infidels,  she 
been  favored,  witl^  a  potjott  of  that  "  fat 
•riv^r  "  mentioned  by  our  poet,  and  then 
obtained,  a  respite  apfficient  to  bring  i 
age  on  a  par  with  his. 

The  reader  now  discovers,  that  ( 
bridegroom,  has  all  along  beeo  describi 
himself.  The  narrative  is  tdmost  as  mc 
est  as  that  of  ^neaa  to  Qseen  Dido,  ai 
followed  by  a  much  happier  conelusio 
How  the  first  of  Naples  daughters  r 
lished  this  i&Uin^  into  her  spouse's  earl 
history  we  are  allowed  to  surmisei  Cei 
tainly  she  learned  by  it  the  value  of  he 
smile,  and  how  mucn  assistance  it  migii 
render  ,to  the  cause  of  paiiper  and  crimina 
reformation.^  But  lest  so  oappj  a  tenmn 
ation  should  exalt  us  ajbove  meaaurei  ooi 
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poet  in  the  last  line  administers  an  ano- 
dyne ia  shape  of  a  lesson  in  scanning. 

"  How  proud  I  she  was  |  to  w^  I  that  bare  | 
foot  Ne  I  apol  I  itan."       , 

Passing  oyer  the  De$trttd  Road,  an  apos- 
trophe of  nine  stansas  to  a  defunct  road, 
Mukugkif  and  The  J\$o  Doves  whieh 
"  prophesied  a^iong  the  leaves,"  and  at 
whose  death  **mj  bhiin/'  says  the  poet, 
*'  went  round  and  nnind ;"  we  come  to  a 
more  lengthy  production.  The  Brickma- 
ker.  The  poetry  in  merely  the  title  natu- 
mlly  arrests  the  reader's  uttention.  A 
note  prefixed- informs  us  that  it  was  no/ 
suggested  by  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell 
which  it  retembles,  but  by  **  seeing  a  brick 
kik  in  fall  operation  some  years  a^,  near 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Haym'gthus 
cleared  the  way  in  a 'manner  satisfactory 
to  the  friends  of  both  poets,  especially 
those  of  Schiller,  the  wierd  author  begins 
m  full  prophetic  blast. 

I^  the  hUnd^horMg^  round 
Tin  the  yellovi^  olay  he  CToond, 
And  jip  weary  arms  be  foMai 
Till  the  mass  to  brick  be  moaldail 

Uncertainty  as.ta  this  object  of  this  ap- 
peal makes  it  but  one  remoye  from  the  sub- 
lime, a  ehaiacter  enhanced  by  the  addition-* 
al  syllable  at  the  end  of  each  of  th,e  last  two 
lines.  But  if-  this  stanza  be  the  opening 
inyocsltion  to  the  goddess  of  briekmaking, 
(a  supposition  far  more  tenable  than  any 
other,)  we  may  understand  whence  comes 
the  iiiB{Hration,  that  subsequently  sets  fodrth* 
10  simple  a  process  as  the  ignitmg  of  pine 
wood  m  the  ibllowing  rhetorical  blase : 

**■  Cboke  its  earthy  yanlts^witii  piles 
Of  the  resinous  yellow  pine : 
Now  thmdt  in  the  fettered  iirs^ 
Hearken  how  fte  stamps  with  ire, 
Treading  oat  the  pitchy  wine." 

"  He***  is  here  put)  by  a  bold  metaphor, 
for  logs  of  pme  wood ;  and  the  lucky  idea 
which  generated  the  resemblance  between 
these  logs  and  human  nature,  seems  to 
haye  inspired  them  with  a  furor,  seyen- 
Ibld  more  intense  than  that  of  Nebucha- 
nezzar's  furnace : 

*  An  error,  sir  Critic,  ^  is  the  flod  of  fire,  at 
prswint  IB  tiie  teryioe  of  M^  theffoddesi  of  brick- 
maknw,  Ifistresi  Plinthea.  Yon  are  a  Mch 
yomMtf  Bo^withstandiiig.— j 


*^  Wrought  anon  to  wilder  sjpells, 
Here  mm  shout  his  load  alarm-r 
Seie  him  thrust  his  glowing  arms 
Through  the  windows  of  his  cells.*' 

Perhaps  some  of  our  author's  "numerous 
readers,  will  be  offended  at  the  yersality 
of  mind  which  includes  them  under  tiie 
ajboye*  metaphor.  Candor  obliges  us  to 
confess  t|;^at  here '  the  pqet .  is  at  fault. 
Though  admiring  so  bold  a  stroke  of  bn- 
cy,  though  charmed  at  its  happy  expres- 
sion, ^(f| though  willing  to  ^iit.  licenses 
to  a  grejit  gemus,  which  m  ordinary  wri- 
ters woiild  be  abuses,  still  Our  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,. forbids  any  at- 
tempt to  cloak'  our  mortification  at  this 
copaparis^  of  ou:r  species  to  pine  logs. 
Undoubtedly  posterity  will  pay  a  noble 
tribute  to  these  ballads ;  yet  will  this  un- 
fortunate passage  eyer  remain  a  warning 
to  nterary  ambition,  and  a  proof  that  per- 
fection is  nowhere  to  be  attained  in  the 
.walks  oilife.  .Returning^  howeyer,  to  the 
t^xt  some  comfort  is  acuninistered  by  the 
prospect  of  this  odious  companion  bdng 
some  time  dissolved. 

**  His  chains  at  last  shall  seyer, 
Slayery  liyes  not  foreyef."  - 

Here  the  author  suddenly  remembers  a 
tradition  that 

*<  Whatsoeyer  falls  away, 
Sjtfingeth.up  again,  iM«y  ikiy." 

Another  choice. specimen  of  bathos;  and 
indulges  iu  somerefleetions  upon  a  stately 
buildmg,  destined  to  rise,  no\irish,  and 
fan  on  the  ruins  of  the  brickkiln.  *  Suc- 
ceeding this,  ia  that  same  mysterious  in- 
vocation concerning  the  blinded  horse. 
Thb  the  briekmaking  goddess  answers  by 
prodnoing  a  church  whose  steeple  as|Hre8 
fof  course)  to  the.heftyens.  Like  the 
former  structure,  i^is  speedily  prostituted 
to  illegitimate  purposes.  Rustling  wealth 
imposes  on  the  poor,  and  consequently^ 

> 

■*  The  nresnmpluons  pile  most  fiiU ;; 
For,  bebold'the,^ery^f^g«r 
Flames  dkmgiheJaieivH^J* 

The  bUnded  horse  goes  round  again,  and 
this  time  produces  a  goat ;  which,  like  its 
predecessors,  respects  the  rich,  oppresses 
the  poor,  sees  the  ^'&ei7>flaQung  miger/* 
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and  falls.  The  fourth  round  of  the  blind- 
ed horse  closes  the  poem^ — a  circumstance 
no  less  gfafifying  tothe'reiMier  thao  to  the 
poor  animal  himself. 

We^have  opportunity  to  examine  only 
one  more  ballad.  "Hie  Alchemists 
Daughter/'  a  dramatic  sketch.  Thougli 
last,  it  is  not  IcAst,  either  in  size  or  origm- 
ality.  So  little  are  its  style,  arranganent, 
and' object,  like  anything  dramatic  which 
eyer  preceded  it,  tnat  it  may  as  well  be 
ranked  with  the  other  "lays/'  as  not. 
Four  persons  are  represented — Giadomo 
the  alchemist;  Rd$aHaf  his  .  daughter, 
married  on  the  night  preyious  to  •  Btr- 
nardo;  and  Loretis^t  a  .seryant,  To 
these^  may  be  added  *'  the  Duke,"  an  ac^ 
complice  of  Bernardo,  but  acting  *entu«ly 
behind  the  scenes.  ,  The  author  begins  a^ 
usual,  without  preliminary — ^  % 

*  Giadomo— Alt  sure  of  this  7 
Lorenxa—Ayj  signior,  ve^  sure ; 
Tis  but  a  nioment  since  I  saw  the  thing.'* 

I 

What  "  the  thing "  iq,  which  -forms  the 
principal  hinge  <of  the  whole  dinbna,  we 
are  no  where  clearly  mfomledV  Biit  the 
energy  of  ,'Qiaeomo  amply  atones  for  the 
omission.  Hurriedly  grasping  the  light, 
he  rushes  out  to  ascertain  the  txjuth  and 
punish  the  guilty.'  Meanwhile,  Lorenzo 
indulges  in  a  learned  soliloquy,  three  times 
as  long  as  any  other  speech  in  the  poem, 
replete  with  taiysterious  hmts  concerning 
the  former  night's  nuirriage,  and.  hi 
with  reports  of  suspected  crimes  whic 
had  escaped  his  master's  blinder  eyes* 
The  dienity  of  the  drama  is  well  pre- 
seryed  Dy  this  trusty  official,  whose  style 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  more 
learned  Giacomo  and  Bernardo.  Probably 
th^  three  had  studied  that  "  higher  lore, 
about  which  the  maid  of  Linden  Lane  was 
so  thoroughly  enlightened.  The  wedding 
must  haye  been  a  queer  ceremony;  for 
says  our  fiuthful  eye-witness-*- 

*'  Oh,  what  a  night !    It  must  be  all  a  dream ; 
For  twenty  years  since  that  Tte  wore  a  beard, 
I've  servea  m^  melancholy  master  here, 
And  never  until  bow  was  such  k  nigbL" 

The  circumstance  of  aDowing  a  pair  of 
mustaches  and  a  goatee  to  sprout  upon 
his  phiz,  seems  to  haye  been  an  epoch  in 
our  friend's  autobiographical  recollec^ona. 


What  -a  uight,  -  feIlow-r4 
certamty  as  to  the  nature  of  i 
renders  the  idea  of  it  more  ten 
they  were  eating  and  drinking 
yant  rush  before  Oiacomo- 
Lorenzo — atid  exclaim-*— "  The 
the  house,  knd  I  only  am  left  t< 
Was  the  bride,  (thinkiDg  of  e 
carried  to  her  room  in-  a  iranc 
rain  meteors  ?  Or,  lastly  was 
-dmnkr?  This  was  not  the  csa 
abovequoted  fearful  ezcktmatio 
understood,  that  the  events  of 
differed  slightly  from  those  of  ol 
Tet  Lorenzo,  not  bewildered  eii 
ceremony  or  the  weighs  of  his  i 
carefully  scrutinized  each  of 
and  was  rewarded  by  some  stra 
His  too  careless  master  had 

•».  Walked  the 
As  if  in  search  of  something  whicli 

(An  expression,  by  the  way,  w 
mttch  resembles  the  algebraic  fo 

0X0—0) 
Our  seyyant  hi^  aW  observed 
uaido ,  and  the  Duke  were  a  \ 
Iqnd  ci  confectionary,  h  wit,  * 
.  villains ; ''  and  remembering  *'  the  I 
which  they  had  deceived  Bosalii 
claims      • 

"  Oh  holy  Mother,  that  to  villain  havi 
Qur  dove  should  ^1  a  prey !  poor  get 

This    pious,    natural,  childlike, 
'thizing  expression  soon  gives  way  t 
rage,    ^ear  him> 

**  Now  if  I  had  their  necks  withio  iiiy 
These  fingers  should  be  adders  to  their  i 

.an  ardor  checked  cfniy  by  reflect 
his  master's  energy  of  purpose,  w 
seezQs  was  no  way  infeiipr  to  his  oii 

**  He's  not  a  man  to  -speDdKs  wrath  in 
Bat  when  his  mind  is  madey  with  even 
He  waJkg  up  to  4he  deed  and  does  his  m 


No  lan^uaffe  could  more  happily  ej 
our  author  s  habitual  perspicmty.  k 
impoi-tant  juncture  we  are  to  sui 
Giacomo  to  be  waitmg  silently  and 
tdently  until  by  som^' mysterious  a£ 
hismmd  is  "made/'  ThenhewaU 
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to  the  deed  as  easily  as  the  pM  Saxon 
Jack  and  JiU  went  up  the  hill.  Should 
any  ask  how  be  behaves  before  the  man- 
nfacturinff  of  his  mind  is  finished,  we 
answer  that  some  such  process  m^  take 
place  as  Descartes  attributes  to  brutes — 
the  movinffs  of  a  machine  whose  prop.elIer 
is  our.  faithful  apd  observing  LoiPenzo. 
But  as  this- is  not  revealed,  it  becomes  us 
to  refrain  from  speCidation,  and  drink  in 
the  abundant  streams  of  knowledge  voueh- 
safed  by  the  soliliq.uistt'.  He-  speedily 
ascertaii^s  that  Oiacomo's  mind  is  ''  made.- • 

'*  I  bear  him  coming ;  by  his  harried  step 

There's  something  done  or  tnU  he  very  soonJ*^ 
Very  rich!— Ed. 

This  smrmise  is  soon  corroborated  in  a 
manner  as-  abrupt  to  Lorenzo,  as  to  the 
reader.  Giaconto  walks  up  td  the  dedi, 
or  as  we  say,  "walks  into  it," — by  call- 
ing this  fsithful  informer  cheat  and  liar, 
and  ordering  him  to  leave /Ae  AovM  /  Yet 
under  this  apparent  calamity  Lorenzo-  is 
eztremelv  ^ool.  Either  he  had  exj>ected 
it,  or  the  command  was  nothing  new. 
His  answer,  therefore,  is  full  oC  that 
philosophy  which  removes  its  possessor 
tar  above  the  mutations  of  this  subluhary 
exist^ice.    .   . 

-  Well  if  it  most  be,  thei^  Umustr 

Rieh  agaim,  by  Jove !)  Yet  that  this  was 
not  the  effect  of  cowardice  we  have  the 
following  to  pirove. 

*^  But  I  could  swear  diat  wW  I  said  is  truth, 
Tbouffh  an  the  devils  from  the  deepest  hell 
SbouM  rise  to  contriLdict  me.*' 

•  r 

LueUly  for  the  pious  domestic  he  had 
found  a  patiter  which  the  confectionary 
villains  had  dropped,  and  which  contamed 
in  substance  the  plot,  of  the  Duke  and 
Bernardo.  This  im^nediately  convinces 
Giacomq,  uiimakes  his  mind,  causes  him 
to  walk  back  from^  or  out  of  the  deed, 
and  saves  Lorenzo.  The  injured  father 
bursts  into  a  fit  •of  indignation;  bestows 
sundry  appropriate  epithets  upon  the 
aforesaid  confectionary ;  and  adopts  the 
fearful  resolution  of— devoting  his^  re- 
maining days  to  alehemy.  In  this  last 
<iesperate  resort  of  insulted  worthy  we  still 
perceive  traces  of  the  energy  which  walks 
up  to  a  deed.  Every  other  philosopher 
praetised  alchemy,  from  a  love  of 


science,  from  avaric.e,  or  from  a  desire  to 
rule  the  •  multitude  of  its  spells.  But 
neither  avarice,  ambition  nor  sdence  in- 
fluenced Giacomo ;  nor  was  it  sorrow  for 
"  the  thing'*  doi^e  to^  his  daughter,  nor  a 
deterpiination  to  leave  for  ever  a.  perfid- 
ious world.  Knowing  some  terrible  se- 
crets he  determined  to  practise  them  upon 
the  l)uke  and  Bernardo;  and  thus  accom- 
plish \ua  revenge*  Their  potency  is  soon 
exhibited.  Bemjirdo  being  enticed  into 
the  laboratory  is  made  to  inhale  a  perfume 
which  not  only  separates  soul  and  body, 
but  also  gives  the  former  to  the  devil 
before  death.  During  this  very  interest- 
ing and  Christian  process,  Giacomo  soothes 
his  last  agonies  hy  those  favorite  epithets 
of  ^villian,"  "4mpatient  dog,"  ^.,  at 
the  same  .time  thrusting  inio  his  hand  a 
paper,  whose  charitable  object  is  to  gain 
for  him,  "  speedv  entrance  at  the  infernal 
gate  i"  Our  alchemist  then  pronounces  a 
euhgy  over  the  body,  that  showed  how 
a  pious  and  n6ble  natilre  can  stifle  resent- 
ment after  accomplishing  its  revenge. 
Evidenilv  Giacomo  was  no  Goth,  nbt  even 
a  Yandal: 

Lnmediately  after,  Rosalia  enters,  dress-^ 
ed  in  white,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
small  crucifix,  over  which  the  father  per- 
foilns  some  strange  gesticulations.  His 
replv  to  Rosalia's  mquiry  about  her  hus- 
band, is  tenderly  sympathizing. 

Rcfutlia,    Where's  Bemardp  ?  . 
'Oiacomo,    Gone  to  watch  the  $tars^ 
.  To  see  old  solitary  Satam  whirl 
Like  poor  Izion  on  his  buming  wheel. 

This  is  onQ  of  the  two  references  to 
ancient  mythology,  found  in  this  volume  of 
Lays  and  Ballads.  The  reader  may  ima- 
gine thism  to  be  interpolations  by  another 
hand ;  and  indeed  cii^cumstantial  evidences 
strongly  corroborate  this  opinion.  FroixL 
the  known  consistency  of  our  poet,  the  n6- 
e^ssary  offspring  of  his  originality,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  h^  would  make  use  of 
that  book  stuff,  which  in  the  ''Maid  of  Lin- 
d.en  Lane,"  is  styled  "shallow  science, 
shallow  art,"  and  whose  nusnomened  phil- 
osophers, like  gray  spiders,  are  fit  only  to 
spin  "  misty  tissues.  Resided  the  "  higher 
lore"  had  made  hun  *'  weird."  StiU  on 
the  oth^r  hand  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  is 
not  a  web  of  the  enchanted  shuttle,  whence 
did  it  originate  ?    What  genius  were  suf- 
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ficient  to  represent  bk  hero,  walking  up  to 
the  deed  by  slyly  killing  hia  anti^nist ; 
then  giTing  him  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  his  Satanic  majesty,  then  philoso- 
phizing over  the  body,  and  lastly,  to  con- 
nect afi  this  with  Saturn  whirling,  like  Izion, 
on  his  buminfir  wheel  ?<  There  are  dif- 
ficulties  with  either  opinion ;  and  perhaps 
the  genius  off  poetry  has  purposely  insert- 
ed these  ambiguous  passages,  to  engender 
in  coming  ages  discus^ons  which  wnl  de- 
velope  the  masterly  geaius  of  our  author, 
m  the  same  manner  as  has>  during  the  pre- 
itent  century,  b^a  done  with  Shakspeare. 

The  alphemists  second  experiment  en- 
hances t>ur  admiration  of  l&s<  art  By 
dropping  a  simple  essence  into  two  cruci- 
bles, he  extracts  his  daughter*^  spirit  from 
its  body,  transfers  her  i^  ambrosial  fields, 
and  the  cans  of  angel  guards— ^Aaa/  htr 
being  aware  of^  U%  ,  Her^  while  the  mind 
is  in  full  stretch  to  know  more,  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  several  grades  to  these 
stupendous  chemi^  operatiopd  the  poet 
condesends  to  stop  short. 

And  now,  having  patiently  unfolded,  omr 
author's  principal  beauties ;  haviii^  humbly 
watched  him  as,  like  Oirce  or  the  Teut6nic 
Fates,  he  fabricated  mysterious  webs; 
having  become  pupils  of  that  higher  lore ; 
that  valley  deep  and  dern,  which  included 
within  its  single  self  the  qmntessenee  of 
all  knowledge ;  it  might  be  supposed  that 
we  could  solve  the  problem  with  which  we 
started.  Is  this  poetry  ?  Alas !  for  th^ 
fallibility  of  human  intellect.  After  all  our 
careful  andyzing,  we  find  ourselves  no 
nearer  a  solution  than  when  reading  the 
proem.  True,  we  have,  read  about  crickets 
weaving  on  the  hearth,  and  blinded  horses 
and  idle  dreaims  sliding  down  beggar's 
brains,  and  doves  prophesying,  and  alchem- 
ists removing  soiu  froo^  body« '  These  are 


poetic  ideas.  But  then  the  diction — ^1 
the  difi&culty.*  It  la  not  Spenceriai 
8haksperian,aor  heroic,  nor  any  thin 
bearinff  a  name.  It  occupies  a  pi 
prosooy  like  thsit  of  Don  Quixote,  i 
the  kn^fhts  of  chivalry. 

Keither-  may  these  ballada  be   c 
under  the  exeepticns    formerly   n< 
They  are  not  poetical  prose ;   their  i 
is  not  like  other  rhyme,  nor  their 
verse  like  Other  t>lank  verse.    Nor  o 
suppose  that  the  learned  author,  in 
ence  to- the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  vi 
to  instruct  the  multitude.     His  is  c 
those  exalted  geniuses,  that  never 
either  to  instruct  or  amuse  &  crowd, 
we  have  already  seen  his  thoughts 
gpuage,  and  style,  are  scarQCly  intellig] 
the  critic  even;  how  il^n  can'  thi 
comprehended  by  the  imleamed  ? 

Since,  then,  our  author  has  not  writ 

any'  known  style,  we  are  irresistibly  < 

tp  the  ooncluision,  already'  intimated 

he  i8.ini^)ired7— that  the  claim  to  be 

sn}ered  weird,  really  is  something 

than-rhetorioal  flourish ;  that  in  short, 

spirit  mighty  for  goodi  has  made  his 

lect  its  orean  of  communication  with 

Idnd.     And  whom  mi^y  dan  affirm 

that  spirit  is  not  the  genius  of  brick 

ing,  so  furiously  apostrophized  in  the< 

ter  on  the  life  and  suffenngs  of  the  bli 

horse.    Gentle  reader,  join  with  us  in 

ing  j^ure^df.  .We  have  it^-^the  clue  to 

h^her  lore^ .  compared  with  whose 

fundity  all  else  is  ahaQow — ^the  key  « 

unlocks  the  mysteries  of  tirickmaking- 

source  of  that  essence  by  i^hich  the 

alchemist  transfers    friends  and  foe 

another  world.    In  short,  we  may  s 

these  l^ys  and  Ballads  poetioo-proph< 

effusions.    O  Musse ! 
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THE     GRBAT    PACIFIC    BAILROAD.   '   X$W   YORK 
CHAMBER  OF  CO^fBlERCE. 

lo  the  Courier  and  Inquirer,  (New  York,) 
for  Aug.  8th,  we  find  a  very  fall  ahd  satipfac- 
tory  account  of  the  proceedings  pf  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Cdmmerce«ra  regard  to  Mr. 
Whitney's  plan  for  a  grand  Padfic  Railrbad. 
The  Chamber  fally  approves  the  plan,  as  given 
in  Mr.  Whitney's  pamphlet.  A  full  account 
of  it  haa  been  given  in  our  ^ly  number.  We 
Mrish  to  add  only  a  few  points  of  argument  In 
its  favor,  only  lightly  touched  upon  in  that  arti- 
cle, and  wluoh  from  the  vast  importance. of 
the  subject  will  bear  repetition. 

A  coounittee  had  been  appointed  "  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  any  action,  on  the  part 
of  the  Chamber,  in  relation  to  the  propoeed 
railroad  of  Mr.  Whitney  to  the  Pacific;^  and 
accofldingly  submitted  a  report 

The  report  touched  ^rst  upon  the  importance 
of  the  plan,  looking  forward  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  State  on  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, and-  to  the  o[)ening  of  an  extended  com- 
merce with  Asia.  '  It  adverted  to  the  necessity 
of  facilitating  intercourse  with  our  countrymen 
and  fellow  citizens  on  the  Pacific.  Assem- 
bling various  considerations,  it  admitted  the 
pressing  necessity  of  some  such  measure,  and 
argued  that  a  work  of  the  kind  should  be  un- 
dertaken without,  delay.  It  details  the  main 
points  of  the  plan,  as*  we  have  already  given 
them  in  our  article  alludj^d  to  above,  and  as 
they  are  given  in  Mr.  W's  pamphlet. 

It  mentions  other  platis  suggested  by  other 
panics. 

It  returns  to  Mr.  W's  plan,  and  states  ob- 
jectiofiB  that  have  been  o&red  to  it;  one  of 
these  objections  is,  that  the  road  will  not  per- 
haps pay  for.  itself,  and  so  come  to  a  stand ; 
another  is,  that  the  jrrofils  ought  to  be  shared 
by  Mr.  Whitney  with  the  peopTe.  The  two 
objections  balance  each  other  very  nicely. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  yearsis  the  esti- 
mated time  of  coQnpletidn.  Soqie  persons  think 
tliat  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  a  longer  period 
tfaaa  twenty-five  vears ;  but  it  is  not.  If  you 
eay  the  road  will  be  finished  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years,  it  sounds  very  judicious ;  but 
if  yoa  say  this  road  will  demand  an  age,  a 
q Barter  of  a  century,  for  its  completion,  you 
cast  a  damp  over  the  imagination.  If  Califor- 
nia becomes  a  rich  and  powerful  State,  it-  can 
•bonen  the  period  \fj  pushing  oiit  a  road  to 


meet  Mr.  Whitqey's;  but  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Whitpey'6  road  id  not  merely  to  serve  Califor- 
nia, but  to  provide  a  means  of  emigration  to 
Q^gon,'  apd  a  rout  for  Asiatic  commerce  with 
this  country  tmd  with  Europe.  For  our  own 
part,  We  db  not  believe"^ if  Mr.  Ws  plan  is 
adopted,  that  more  than  ten  years  will  have 
elapsed  l>efore  a  perfect  communication  is  es- 
tablished between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifie. 
Let  Mr.  Whitney  carry  out  the  jroad  as  fast  and 
.as  far  on*as  possible.;  shpuld  he  fall  short,  of  the 
end,  it  will  tkenhe  the  duty  of  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic States  to  come  in  to  his' aid ;  but  he  will 
need  no  aid:  .  Energy  and  enterprise  such  as 
actuates  our  projector,  with  the  remarkable 
judgment  and  foresight  which  he  has  already 
discovered  in  his  management  in  these  first 
and  most  difficult  stages  of  the  enterprise,  the 
securing  for  it,  and  Jor  himself,  an  unconnect- 
ed and  .unassisted,  individukl,  the  confidence 
df  all  parties,  and  of  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try ;  such  auspic^  need  no>  prophet  to  read 
them. ) 

To  other  plans  submitted  by  other  projec- 
^tora  the  report  found  serious  objections,  and 
agreec)  that  the  pit>ceeds'of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  ought  to  he  relied  upon  for  Ule  expenses 
of  the  work. 

Tt  conceded  that  Mr.  Whitney  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  ofiered  the  *'  first  matured 
plan  for  a  railroad,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  across  the  continent"  It  also  con- 
tseded  that  his  plan  and  the  location  of  his  road 
from  Lake  MlchigEm  ia  the  correct  one;  it 
being  imperatively  necessary  that  this  interna- 
tional communication  ''  sbowd  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  tJie  vast  inland 
seas  of  our.  continent." 

It  would  also,  urges  the  report,  be  the  short' 
est  route* 

The  report  then  suggests  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  Whitney's  plan,  natqely,  that  the  proceeds 
ofXke  jsales  of  land  for  the  first  five  miles  of 
the  route  *'  should  be  accounted  for,"  and  that 
after  paying  the  cost  of  construction  for  the 
first  ten  miles,  and  a  liberal  compensation  to 
Mr.  Whitney,  the  remainder  should  be  set 
apart  as  a  fund  for  the  finishing  of  the  road, 
&c. ;  and  that  the  work  itself  should  then  be- 
long td  the  people,  and  be  their  "  fae^tagel" 

To  these  emendations  of  the  plan,^  Mj.  P. 
M.  Wetmore  o&exed  objecfions  of  such  weieht, 
that  the  report  was  set  aside,  and  Mr.  V^t* 
ney*8  plan  approved  by  the  Chamber,  to  use 
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the  words  of  the  "  Coto'icr  and  Irundrtr^^  both 
^  in  iltf  conception  and  is  its  details." 

Mr.  Wetmore's  objections  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  ttie  Report,  strike  ns  as 
altogether  weighty  and  cpnclusive.  He  **waB 
opposed  to  that  recommendation  of  the  Report 
which  conte$iplated  the  withholding' from  Mr. 
Whitney  the  benefits  that  would  result  from 
the  completioti  of  the  road,  and  vesting  the 
property  in  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
suppose  any  man  epnld  be  found  who  could 
devote  his  life  and  means  to  forward  an  Enter- 
prise, of  which  the  failure  wQuld  ruin  him,  and 
the.  success — ^if  successfnl — must  accrue  '  to 
the  benefit  of  others.  Besides,  it  was  inex- 
pedient, in  his  view,  that  the  Government  should 
have  any  property  or  interest  in  the  mi^tter." 

We  cannot  but  cordially  assent  to  Mt 
Wetmore's  objections-^that'the  Government 
should  undertake  a  work  w^ich  can  better  be 
accomplished  by  individual  enterprise,  and  at 
individual  risk^  is  no  part  of  out.  creed.  We^ 
maintain  that  the  aid  of  Government  can  be 
constitutionally  extended  to  works  of  ^ntemtil 
improvement  only  when  they  are  of  a  magni- 
tude' which  renders  their  completion  b^  'compa- 
nies, States,  or  individuals,  impossible. '  Evefy 
improvement  that  can  be  undertaken  by  on^ 
man^  Is  best  accomplished  by  one  man.  When 
one  man  is  unequal  t6  tne  ta^k,  then  let 
several  combine;  if  a  combination  cannot 
eflfect  it,  and  it  is  'still  agreed  to  be  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare,  let  towns  and  cities  eo- 

fage  in  it ;  if  they  cannot,  then  a  State ;  if 
tates  fail,  it  must  be  undertaken  by  the  na- 
tion. It  has,  however,  been  satisfactorily . 
shown  by  Mt.  Whitney,  that  this  work  can 
be  accomplished,  by  individual  enterprise; 
and  we  hold  that  a  true  republican  economy 
will  therefore  entru^  it  to  him;  and  that 
government  cannot  justly  engage  in  it  until 
experience  has  shown  that  the  individual  pro- 
jector cannot  of  himself  accomplish  it. 

By  Uie  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney,  the  work  will 
pay  for  itself  as  it  proceeds.  The  profits  of 
the  first  sections  of  pubUc  land  will  of  neces- 
sity be  laid  by  l^  the  contractor  for  the  exten- 
sion of  tlie  road.  A  failure  to  *dd  this  involves  * 
the  failure  of  the  entire  schei!ne.  And  in  case 
of  such  failure,  .the  whde  will  revert  to  the 
oridnal  owners. 

Now,  no  person  ever  doubted  thi?  constitu- 
tionaJity  of  a  grant  of  liuid  for  public  purposes 
to  an  individuaf.  Land  is  granted  to  soldiers 
and  nensionen,  to  academies  and  ta  colonists. 
Lana  may  b^  granted  in  any  case  whe^o  the 
interests  of  the  nation  require  it 

It  is  venr  commonly  charged  u^n  the 
Whiffs  by  meir  .opponents,  and  even  incorpo- 
rated as  an  article  of  opposition  into  the  piat- 
fonns  of  the  other  party,  that  they  entertain 
<<  vast  and  unlimitea  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement," calculated  to  ruin  the  finances, 
create  an  immeDse  natioDal  debt,  and  increase 


to  an  injurious  degree  the  patronase  of  the 
Executive.    The  charge  is  felse  and  injurious 
-HI  mere   *^  device  m  the  enemy.**      The 
other  party  know  very  well  that  none  but 
a   few  schemets   enfeztain   iny   such    wild 
projects.     The  other   party  are  themselyes 
perfectly    willing   'to    appropriate    the    na- 
tional funds  to    national  objects;   the   only 
dlfierence  we  can  discover;  after  some  years 
of  observation,  between, the  two'  parties,  is 
in  the  particular  appropriations.      The  one 
party  wished  to  apply  the  publie  money,  before 
they  tbok  abolition  ground,  to  Che  extension  of 
the  national   territory.      The   $100,000,000 
whiefa  they  spent  in  the  War,  the  Whigs  would 
perhaps  hav^  spent  ^n  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  harbors 
of  the  hikes.    The  Red  Sea  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  demqpratic  rule ;  the  money  it 
cost  might  have  been  more  profitably  spent  in 
the  establishment  of  important  light-houses ; 
but  such  remajks  are  invidious ;  we  will  not  op- 
pose any  measure  calculatedYor  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  7^,  at  least,  is  a  national  and 
a  glorious  object.  We  only  wish  to  retaind  our 
headers  that  the  two  parties  do  iiot  difl^r  upon 
the  ground' that  national  funds  must  be  unn*^ 
priated  for  national  punxvi**"   * 
aiflTerenees  ari"*^  '^ 
objects. 

Now  this 
mends  itself 
economists,  t 
It  is,  like  t 
public  stool 
it  costs  notl] 
in  a  word,  it 
plicity. 

Oneofth* 
internal  imp 
Into  "jobs'* 

commissionf  a   grand 

Pacific  railr*  ^wm  oy  government  com- 

mission, wo  ^  oe  a  government  job ;  JiuiMireds 
of  persons  would  apply  for  employment  on  it, 
hrge*  salaries  would  be  given  to  the  principal 
managers ;  at  each  change  of  dynasty  the  old 
managers  and  contractors  would  be  turned  off, 
and  a,  new  swarm  come  in ;  a  C4>mmittee  of 
Congress  would  continually  sit  upon  it ;  quar- 
rels and  jealousies  would  arise  out  of  it ;  in 
brief,  it  would  be  like  the  introduction  of  a 
seton,  or  runninfir  ulcer,  upon  tl^e  body  of  the 
State.  It  would  cost  perhaps  9200,000,000, 
would  be  fif^  yeara  in  building,  and  prove  & 
curse  to  all  concerned  in  it. 

Again,  suppose  a  company  With  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,000,  like  a  yast  South  Sea 
scheme^  with  powers,  military  and  jndicial,  for 
the  management  of  such  a  road.  It  might  be 
got  up  in  a  ft  of  national  enthnsiasm,  and  would 
end  in  the  min,  of  thousands*  Twenty  y^ars 
would  elapse  before  it  could  pay  acQviaend. 
In  a  word,  wd  see  nothing  feasible  that  has 
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He  has  the  credit  of  the  invoDtion,  and  shonld 
also  have  the  honor  and  profit  of  it. 


Opimant  tf  Public  Meiu 

Tammany  Hall  is  making  a  strong  efiort 
to  sustain  the  Baltimore  platform,  and  tf\e  old 
or^Dization.  It  has  adopted,  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, rejects  the  anti-blavery  basis,  relet- 
ting the  extension  of  slslvery,  condemning 
it  as  an  evil  and  re-edopting  the  Syracuse 
organization  of  1847. 

A  letter  of  Gov.  Seward  has  appeared,  in 
the  Philadelphia  North  American.      In  this 
letter  be  says,  "  Experience  has  shown  that' 
the  eoansels  of  that  party  lead  ta  domestic 
prosperity,  while  they  are  imbued  with  na- 
tional moderation   and   magnanimity.      But 
there  is  now  opening,  a  field  of  political  aetioi^ 
hitherto    unexplorecr   by   parties^     and    un« 
troddeo  by  statesmen..  Tne  inevitable  con- 
flict between  human   slavery  and   the  De- 
mocratic   principles  of    Free.  Government, 
00^  leprsMed,  has  broken  forth  at  last  ,  The 
jfloScy   of  abolishing  sltivery'in  the  Federal 
^«rrict,  and  of  prohibiting  it  in  the  Federal 
*"*«  excited  a  clebate  which  per- 
-Kq  and  tends  to  dis- 
md  combinations. 
ide  of  the  debate 


ma 


i*i 


-'^-»i*L: 


■'f*i 


Re  wuif  . 

yond  the  letter  o. 


th^  Government 
lion  itself.'^  Gov. 
period  lias  arrived 
)nger  be  protected 
omtl  efibrts  to  con*, 
ere  it  is  sanctioned 

Gov.  Seward  te- 
he  Whig  party,  in 
towards  -  abolition- 
t  of  l^is  opinions, 
ions  to  slavery  be- 
itotion. 


The  Locofocoe  of  Maine  have  had  the  au- 
dacity, in  therr  late  Sti^te  Address,  to  claim 
that  they  are  the  legitimate- snccessors  of  the 
old  RepoUiean  par^  which  party  was  char- 
actedzed  under  Thomas ,  Jefferson,  Monroe 
and  Madison,  and  afterwards  under  Henry 
Clay  and  his  friends,  by  its  protective  and  io- 
temal  improvement  system,'  and  by  its  violent 
oppositioo  to  that  Iwdy  of  politicians  who 
dropped  \  the  name  of  Federalists  and  assum- 
ed that  of  Democrat,  during  Jackson^s  first 
administiBtion.  It  is  very-  probable,  however, 
thmt  the  mana^rs  of  the  Jiftauie  Loco-foco 
psoty  axe  quite  ignorant  of  their  own  history. 

Gnu  Cass, /in  ra>ly  to  Cd.  Webb's  let- 
ter fran  Micbilimachinae,  in  which  the  gen- 
eral is  represented  as  being  a  very  estimable 
mod  wQitny  ehancter,.lmt  as  having  two  sets 


of  political  principles,  one '  set  merely  specu- 
lative, for  his  pnvate  entertainment  and  his 
friends,  the  other,  practical,  at  the  service  of 
the  people,  has  written  a  very  long  and  tedious 
letter  to  Thomas  Ritchie  of  the  Union,  from 
Which  we  gather  that  he  is  not  pleased  with 
the  moVal  position  assigned  him  by  Cd.  Webb, 
and  wishes  to  assume  a  difi^erent  one — ^he, 
however,  professes  to  have  a  great  friendship 
ibr  the  Col.,  And  does  not  seem  to  be  at  ail 
angry  with  him  for  representing  that  his 
(the  general's)  ))rivate.  opinions  were  more 
Whigish  than  his  public  ones ;  (nor,  indeed, 
did  Col.  Webb  insinuate  in  his  Jettier  that  he 
saw  any  immorality*  in '  the  existence  of  a 
double  politi69>l  conscience  in  the  distinguish- 
ed statesman^  evidently  leaving  any  such  con- 
clusionsto.be  drawn  by  his  readers) — He  (Gen. 
C.,)  says  that  the  Baltimore  resolutions  contain 
his  sentiments  on  the  tariff.  He  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  double  conscience  in  himself. 
*  He  says.it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  Nichol- 
son letter,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  thai  he  merely  says  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  slavery  would  be  established  iti 
the  new  territories,  and  that  he  did  not  oppose 
the  Wilniot  proviso  from  any  desire  to  see  it 
established  there.  He  quotes  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Walker,  that*  slavery 
will  not'  be  established  beyond  the  Rio  del 
^orte.  He  dislikes  the  Wilmot  proviso  be- 
catlseMt  Is  disagreeable  to.  the  South— he  re-: 
gards  it,  in  short,  as  an  incendiary  measure. 
He  denies  that  there  is  in  the  Constitution  any 
power  ^nted  to  Congress' to  legislate  over 
tHe  territories.  He  says  that  the  exercise  of 
political  power  by  Congress,  ot^ht  not  to  de- 
pend on  loose  con%tmctions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  says  that  the  people  of  the  territories 
are  fully  competent  to  icohduct  their  own 
affairs^  and  immediately  after  he  skys  that 
one  of  our  first  duties  is  that  of  "  organizing 
a  government  for  California."  He  says,  **  Is 
Califomia  to  ))ecomc'a  prey  to  intestine  dissen- 
tions  in  the  absence  of  all  law,  or  is  it  to  be 
driven  separate  from  us  becanse  we  xieglect 
one  of  oar  f^ret  duties,  that  of  organizing  a 
government  for  it  ?''  It  is  perfecUy  clear  to 
our  own- minds  that  General  Cass  is  really  and 
sttongly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery ; 
but  it  is  his  policy  not  to  say  so  in  a  letter  to. 
the  organ  of  Southern  Demdcracy.  He  op-* 
poses  tne  Wilmot  proviso  becftuse  ha  thinks 
that  it  IS  an  unnecessary  measure,  but  he 
trusts  to  the  people  of  the  territories  themselves, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  thei^  soil.  Of  idl  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  North,  Gen,  Cass 
is  most  ready  to  make  concessions  to  the 
South  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  yet  the  above 
are  all  the  concessions  he  finds  it  possible  to 
make.  Sobthem  Democrats  and  extentionists 
^ill  see  more  danger  in  this  reluctance  of 
General  Cste  than  in  any  other  of  the  signs 
of  the  times. 
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ihe  words  of  the  "  Courier  and  Inqukrer^^  both 
^  in  ittf  conception  and  is  its  details." 

Mr.  Wetmore's  objections  to  the^ameDd- 
ments  proposed  by  the  .Report,  strike  us  as 
altogether  weighty  and  cpnclusive.  He  ^'was 
opposed  to  that  recommendation  of  the  Report 
which  contemplated  the  withholding  from  Mr. 
Whitney  the  benefits  that  would  result  from 
Uie  completion  of  the  road,  and  vesting  the 
property  in  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
suppose  any  man  C9uld  be  found  who  could 
devote  his  life  and  means  to  forward  an  Enter- 
prise, of  which  the  failure  wQuld  ruin  him,  and 
the.  success — if  successfnl-^must  accrue '  to 
the  benefit  of  others.  Besides,  it  was  inex- 
pedient, in  his  view,  that  the  Government  should 
have  any  property  or  interest  in  the  mi^tter." 

We  cannot  but  cordially'  assent  to  Mt 
Wetmore's  objections-^that'the  Government 
should  undertake  a  work  wliich  can  better  be 
accomplished  by  individual  enterprise,  and  ait 
individual  risk^  is  no  part  of  our.  creed.  We 
maintain  that  the  aid  of  Government  can  be 
constitutionally  extended  to  works  of  jntemkl 
impr6vement  only  when  they  are  of  a  magni- 
tuoe  which  renders  their  completion  b^  coqipa- 
nies,  States,  or  individuals,  imposBi|)le. '  Evefy 
improvement  that  can  be  undertaken  by  on^ 
man^  is  best  acpomplished  hv  one  man.  When 
one  man  is  unequal  t6  the'  tadk,  thea  let 
several  combine;  if  a  combination  cannot 
effect  it,  and  it  is  'still  agreed  to  be  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare,  let  towns  and  cities  en- 

§age  in  it ;  if  they  cannot,  then  a  State ;;  if 
tates  fail,  it  must  be  undertaken  by  the  na- 
tion. It  has,  however,  been  satisfactorily 
shown  by  Mf.  Whitney,  that  this  work  can 
be  accomplished  by  individual  enterprise; 
and  we  hold  that  a  true  republican  economy 
will  therefore  entn^l  it  to  him;  and  thai 
gdvemment  cannot  justly  engage  in .  it  until 
experience  has  shown  that  the  individual  pro- 
jector cannot  of  himself  accomplish  it. 

By  the  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney,  the  work  will 
pay  for  itself  as  it  proceeds.  The  profits  of 
the  first  sections  of  public  land  will  of  neces- 
sity be  bid  by  by  the  contractor  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  road.  A  failure  to  'do  this  involves 
the  failure  of  the  entire  sehetne.  Aiid  in  case 
of  such  failure,  .the  whcde  will  revert  to  the 
original  owners. 

Now,  no  person  ever  doubted  ,th)?  constitu- 
tionality of  a  grant  of  land  for  public  purposes 
to  an  individuaf.  Land  is  granted  to  soldiers 
and  pensioners,  to  academies  and  ta  Colonists. 
Land  may  be  granted  in  any  case  whete  the 
interests  of  the  nation  require  it 

It  is  very  commonly  charged  upon  the 
Whiffs  by  Dieir  .opponents,  and  even  incorpo- 
rate<f  as  an'  article  of  opposition  into  the  plat- 
forms of  the  other  party,  that  they  entenain 
"  vast  and  unlimitea  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement," calculated  to  ruin  the  finances, 
create  an  immenae  national  debt,  and  increase 


to  an  injurious  degree  iSbB  patronage  6f  the 
Executive.  The  cnarm  is  false  and  injurious 
-^  mere  '^device  of  Uie  enemy."  The 
other  party  know  very  well  that  none  but 
a  few  schemehi  enfertafn  iny  siieh  wild 
projects.  The  other  party  are  themselves 
perfectly  willing  "to  appropriate  the  na- 
tional funds  to  tiational  objects;  the  only 
difierence  we  cati  discover;  after  some  years 
of  observation,  between  ,the  two'  parties,  is 
in  the  particular  appropriations.  The  one 
party  wished  to  apply  the  publie  money,  before 
they  tbok  abolition  ground,  to  the  extension  of 
the  national  territory.  The  9100,000,000 
which  they  spent  in  the  War,  the  Wbifirs  would 
perhaps  have  spent  ^n  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  harbors 
of  the  hikes.  The  Red  Sea  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  demqcratic  rule  \  tne  money  it 
cost  might  have  been  mote  profitably  spent  in 
the  establishment  of  important  light-houses; 
but  such  remajrks  are  inviuioos ;  we  will  not  op- 
pose any  measure  calculatedYor  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  7^,  at  least,  is  a  national  and 
a  glorious  object.  We  only  wish  to  remind  our 
teaders  that  the  two  parties  do  rtot  differ  upon 
the  ground' that  national  funds  must  be  appro- 
priated for  national  purposes,  bat  that  their 
diflTerences  arise  i^)on  the  particular  choice  of 
objects* 

Now  this  project  of  Mr.  Whitney'^s  recom- 
mends itsdf  equally  to ,  the  most  determined 
economists,  and  themes^  saqguine  adventurers. 
It  is,  like  the  project  for  securing  banks  by 
public  stocks, a  strictly  "no-party"  project'; 
It  cost9  nothing,  and  interferes  with  nothing ; 
in  a  word,  it  eludes  discussion  by  its  mere  sim- 
plicity. 

One  of  the  grand  objections  to  enterprises  of 
internal  improvement  is'  that  they  are  converted 
Into  "jobs"  for  the  6ehefit  of  c^ce-hbldera, 
commissioners,  and  contractors.'  A  graiKi 
Pacific  railroad,  managed  li^  government  com- 
mission, would  be  a  government  job ;  hundreds 
of  persons  would  apply  for  employment  on  it, 
large  salaries  would  be  given  to  the  principal 
managers ;  at  each  change  of  dynasty  the  old 
managers  and  contractors  would  be  turned  off, 
and  a,  new  swarm  come  in;  a  committee  of 
Congress  would  continually  sit  upon  it ;  quar- 
rels and  jealousies  wouki  arise  out  of  it ;  in 
brief,  it  would  be  like  the  introduction  of  a 
seton,  or  running  ul(ier,  upon  the  body  of  the 
State.  It  would  cost  perhaps  '9^00,000,000, 
would  be  fifty  years  in  building,  and  prove  a 
curse  to  all  concerned  in  it. 

Again,  suppose  a  compuiy  With  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,000,  like  a  vast  South  Sea 
scheme,  with  powers,  miGtary  and  judicial,  for 
the  management  of  such  a  road.  It  might  be 
got  up  in  a  ^  of  national  entfatisiasm,  and  would 
end  in  the  rtun,  of  thousands*  Twenty  years 
would  elapse  before  it  could  pay  a  dividend. 
In  a  word,  we  see  nothing  feasible  that  has 
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He  has  the  credit  of  the  invention,  and  shoald 
also  have  the  honor  and  profit  of  it 


Opinums  cf  Public  Mm. 

Tammany  Hall  is  making  a  strong  efibrt 
to  sustain  the  Baltimore  platform,  and  tl\e  old 
or^nization.  It  has  adopted,  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, rejects  the  anti-slavery  basis,  re^t- 
ting  the  extension  of  slavery,  condemning 
it  as  an  evil  and  re-adopting  the  Syracuse 
organization  of  1847.  *         ' 

>  •  • 

A  letter  of  Gov.  Seward  has  appeared  in 
(he  Philadelphia.  North  American.      In  this 
letter  he  says,  "  Experience  has  ^own  that 
the  counsels  of  that  party  lead  ta  dotbestic 
prosperity,  while  they  are  imbued  with  na- 
tional moderation   and   magnanimity.      But 
there  is  now  opening  a  field  of  political  aetioii 
hitherto    nnexfJorea   bv   parties,     and    un* 
trodden  by  statesmen..  The  inevitable  pon- 
fiict  between  human   slavery  and   the   De- 
mocratic   principles  of   Free-  Government 
ong  Impressed,  has  broken  forth  at  last  ^  The 
IpoUcy   of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Federal 
District,  and  of  prohibiting  it  in  the  Federal 
Territories,  has  excited  a  debate  which  per- 
vades the  Union  and  disturbs  and  tends  to  dis- 
organize all  easting  parties  and  combinations. 
Intempente>  zeal  on  either  side  of  the  debate 
threatens  the  subversion  of  th^  Government 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself.'^    Gov. 
Seward  considers  that  the  period  lias  arrived 
when  slavery  should  no  longer  be  protected 
against  legitimate  constitutional  efibrus  to  con-, 
fine  it  within  the  States^where  it  is  sanctioned 
by  constitutions  and  laws.    Gov.  Seward  re- 
presents that  extreme  of  the  Whig  part^,  in 
the  North,  which  in  ines  towards -abolition- 
ism.    He   makes  no  secret  of  bis  opinions. 
Re  will^  avoid  any  cpncessions  to  slavery  be- 
yond the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

^^^^^"^ 

The  Loco^focQS  of  Maine  have  bad  the  au- 
dacity, in  theit  late  Sti^te  Address,  to  clitim 
that  they  are  the  legitimate*  successors  of  the 
old  RepuUiean  par^  which  party  was  char- 
acterized under  ThoiHas  ^  Jefferson,  Monroe 
and  Madison,  and  afterwi^rds  under  Henry 
Clay  and  hb  friends,  by  its  protectiiw  and  ia- 
temal  improvement  system,-  and.  b^  its  violent 
opposition  to  that  blody  of  politicians  who 
dropped  \  the  tuime  of  Federalists  and  assum- 
ed tnat  of'  Democrat,  during  Jaekson^s  firat 
Bdministntion.  It  is  veir- probable,  however, 
that  the  mana^n  of  tne  Jiaine  Loco-foco 
party  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  own  history. 

Gbk.  Cass,  nn  reply  to  Col.  Webb's  let- 
er  from  Michilimacunac,  in  which  the  gen- 
eral is  represented  ai  being  a  very  estimable 
ind  wortiiy  character,, bm  as  having  two  sets 


of  political  principles,  one  set  merely  specu- 
lative, for  bis  pnvate  entertsiument  and  his 
friends,  the  other,  practical,  at  the  service  of 
the  people,  has  written  a  very  long  e^d  tedious 
letter  to  Thomas  Ritchie  of  the  Union,  from 
Which  we  gather  that  he  is  not  pleased  with 
the  moral  position  assigned  him  by  Col.  Webb, 
and  wishes  to  assume  a  different  one — he, 
however,  professes  to  have  a  great  friendship 
for  the  Col.,  &nd  does  not-  seem  to  be  at  all 
angry  with  him  foir  representing  that  his 
(the  ^neral's)  })rivate.  opinions  were  more 
Whifipsh  than  his  public  ones ;  (nor,  indeed, 
did  (>>].  Webb  insinuate  in  his  Jett'er  that  he 
saw  any  immorality- in  the  existence  of  a 
double  politi69.1  conscience  in  the  distinguish- 
ed statesman,  evidently  leaving  any  such  con- 
clnsionsto.be  drawn  by  his  reaoera)^ — He  (Gen. 
C.,y  says  that  the  Baltimore  resolutions  contain 
his  sentiments  on  the  tarifi:  He  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  double  conscience  in  himself. 
*  He  says.it  cannot  be  inferred  .from  the  Nichol- 
son letter,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  that  he  merely  says  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  slavery  would  be  established  \t 
the  new  territories,  and  that  he  did  not  oppose 
the  Wilniot  proviso  from  any  desire  to  see  it 
established  there.  He  quotes  the  opinions  of 
Mf.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Walker,  that*  slavery 
will  not'  be  established  beyond  the  Rio  del 
^orte.  He  disliked  the  Wilmot  proviso  be- 
cause' it  Is  dis&greeable  to.  the  South — ^he  re^ 
gards  it,  in  short,  as  an  incendiary  messure. 
ne  denies  that  there  is  in  the  Constitntion  any 
power  granted  to  Congress'  to  legislate  over 
the  territories.  He  says  that  the  exercise  of 
political  power  by  Congress,  ought  not  to  de- 
pend on  loose  contractions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  says  that  the  people  of  the  territories 
are  fully  competent  to  coiiduct  their  own 
affiiirs^  and  immediately  after  he  skys  that 
one  of  our  firet  duties  is  that  of  '*  organizing 
a  ffoverament  for  California."  He  says,  **  Is 
Califomia  to  ))ecom^a'prey  to  intestine  dissen- 
tionbin  the  absence  of  all  law,  or  is  it  to  be 
driven  separate  from  us  because  we  neglect 
one  of  oar  fy^  duties,  that  of  organizing  a 
government  for  it  ?"  It  is  perfectly  clear  to 
our  own*  minds  that  General  Cass  is  really  and 
stitongly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery ; 
but  it  is  his  policy  not  to  say  so  in  a  letter  to. 
the  orfflun  of  Southern  Democracy.  He  op-* 
poses  Die  Wilmot  proviso  becftuse  he  thinks 
that  it  Is  an  unnecessary  measure,  but  he 
trusts  to  the  people  of  the  territories  themselves, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  their  soil.  Of  all  tiie 
leading  politicians  of  the  North,  Gen,  Cass 
is  most  ready  to  make  concessions  to  the 
South  on  the  subject  of  qlavenr,  and  yet  the  above 
are  all  the  concessions  he  nnds  i(  possible  to 
make.  Southern  Democrats  and  extentionists 
will  ^ee  more  danger  in  this  reluctance  of 
General- Cs^Bs  than  in  any  other  of  the  signs 
oftbetimes. 
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the  words  of  the  "  Courier  and  In^uSrtr"  both 
"  in  ii«  coDceptloo  and  in  ita  detailt." 

Mr.  WetiDore'i  objectiona  to  the  amend- 
tOenta  proposed  bj  the  Report,  strike  qh  aj 
altogether  weightjand  (;oacluHive.  He  *'«&■ 
oppoeed  to  that  recommendation  of  the  Report 
which  contenplated  the  withholding  from  Mr. 
Whitnejr  the  benelits  that  woaltl  reanlt  fram 
the  completion  of  the  road,  lod  vesting  the 
property  in  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
suppose  any  man  cfiuld  be  found  who  eoold 
devote  his  life  and  mean*  to  farward  an  Enter- 
prise, of  which  the  failure  WQoId  ruin  him,  and 
ihe.  Boccess — if  aucceasfnl^must  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  others.  Be«lde«,  it  was  inex- 
ew,  that  the  Govemment  should 
._.e  any  property  or  interest  in  them^ler." 

We  cannot  but  cordially  assent  to  Mt- 
Weimore's  objections— that  the  Govemment 
flhoiild  undertake  a  woric  wliich  can  better  be 
accomplished  by  individual  enterprise,  and  at 
individual  risk,  is  no  part  of  our  creed.  We 
matnialn  that  the  ajd  of  Government  can  be 
constitntioQally  extended  to  works  of  intemtO 
improvement  onZy  when  they  are  of  a  magni- 
tnae  which  renders  their  completion  by  'compa- 
nies. States,  orjndivj^yijyiJiHiillfeMjMte 
improvement 
man,  la  best  at 

several  eombii 
effect  it,  and  it 

o  the  public  w 


kve: 


to  at)  injarions  degree  the  patronam  of  the 
BzecDtive.  The  chaiwa  is  blse  ana  injurious 
— «  mere  "device  cf  the  enemy."  The 
other  part*  know  very  well  that  nooe  bat 
a  few  icbemefs  ea(eita1n  any  mich  wild 
projects.  The  other  party  are  themselves 
perfectly  willing  to  apprc^HJate  the  db- 
tional  funds  to  Aatiooat  objects ;  the  only 
diflerence  we  call  discover,  after  some  yeara 
of  obaervatioo,  between, the  two  parties,  is 
in  the  particular  appropriations.  The  one 
party  wished  to  apply  the  pnblie  money,  before 
they  tbok  abolition  groDod,  to  the  cxtAaion  of 
the  national  territory.  The  0100,000,000 
whieb  they  spent  in  the  war,  the  Whizs  would 
perhaps  have  spent  jn  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Uissistippi  river,  and  the  harbiKv 
of  the  lakes.  The  Red  Sea  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  demqpratic  role  ;  tne  money  it 
coat  might  have  been  more  profitably  spent  ia 
the  establiBhment  of  important  ligbt-hooaea ; 
but  such  remarks  are  invidiou ;  we  will  not  op- 
pose any  measure  calculated  for  the  adrance- 
mentofsdence.  7V.alteut,fsaDatJonaland 
a  glorious  ot^ect.  We  only  wish  to  remind  our 
feadera  that  the  two  parties  do  not  differ  Qpon 
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CDniDHsioneTs,    and   contractors.       A   grand 
Pacific  railroad,  managed  hy  government  com- 
mission, would  be  a  government  job ;  hundreds 
of  peraoQB  would  apply  for  empfoyment  on  it, 
large  salaries  would  be  given  to  Uie  principal 
managers ;  at  each  change  of  dynasty  the  old 
managers  and  contractors  wonid  be  tnnied  oSi 
and  a.  new  swarm  come  in ;  a  committee  of  i 
Congress  would  continually  sit  upon  it ;  quir-   , 
rels  and  jealousies  would  ariae  out  of  it ;  lO 
brief,  it  would  be  like  the  intradnctiDn  of  t  . 
seton,  or  running  nicer,  upon  the  body  of  the 
State.     It  would  cost  perhaps  ~9300;000,000, 
would  be  fihy  years  in  building,  and  proves 
curse  to  all  concerned  in  it. 

Again,  suppose  a  company  with  m  ctpitit 
stock  of  1100,000,000,  like  a  vast  South  gn 
scheme,  with  powers,  miGtaiy  and  jbdicial,  for 
the  management  of  such  a  road.  It  might  be 
got  up  in  a£t  of  national  enthusiasm,  and  vtodIiI 
end  in  the  rnin  of  thonsands.  Twenty  yeara 
would  elaps  before  it  could  pa^  a  dividend. 
In  a  word,  we  see  nothing  feasible  that  hw 
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He  has  the  credit  of  tbe  invention,  and  should 
also  have  the  honor  and  profit  of  it. 


Optnums  €f  Public  Meru 

Tammany  Hall  is  making  a  strong  efibrt 
to  BOBiain  the  Baltimore  platform,  and  tY\e  old 
orff&DizatioD.  It  has  adopted,  a  series  of  reso- 
lotions,  rejects  the  anti-slavery  ba^is,  regret- 
ting the  extension  of  sUvery,  condemning 
it  as  an  evil  and  re-adopting  the  Syracuse 
organization  of  1847.  "         ' 

A  letter  of  Gov.  Seward  has  appeared .  in 
the  Philadelphia  North  American.      In  this 
letter  be  says,  *'  Ezpcpence  has  shown  that' 
the  eounaels  of  that  party  lead  ta  domestic 
prosperity,  while  they  are  imbued  with  na- 
uooal  modeFation   and   magnanimity.      Bat 
then  la  now  opening  a  field  of  political  aatiorl 
hitherto   uoezptorea   b^   parties,     and    un<* 
traideo  by  statesmen..  The  inevitable  con- 
Act  between  human   slavery  and   the  De- 
mocntic    principles  of    Fi^    Government, 
.oDjgr  repreraed,  has  broken'  forth  at  last  ^  The 
'policy  of  abolishing  slavery'  in  the  Federal 
District,  and  of  prohibiting  it  in  the  Federal 
Territories,  has  excited  a  c(ebate  which  per- 
vades the  Union  and  disturbs  and  tends  to  dis- 
organize all  easting  parties  and  combinations. 
Intemperate-  zeal  on  either  side  of  the  debate 
threatens  the  subversign  of  th^  Government 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself.'^    Gov. 
Seward  considers  that  the  period  iias  arrived 
when  slavery  should  no  longer  be  protected 
against  legitimate  constitutiomtl  efibrts  to  con-. 
fine  it  within  the  States^where  it  is  sanctioned 
by  consUtutioDs  and  laws.    Gov.  Seward  re- 
presents that  extreme  of  the  Whig  part^,  in 
the  North,  which  in  ines  towards  abolition- 
,  ism.    He   makee  no  secret  of  l^is  opinions. 
Be  wilJ^  avoid  any  epnceaeions  to  slavery  be- 
yond the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Loeo>focQB  of  Maine  have  had  the  an- 
<^ity,  in  their  late  State  Address,  to  claim 
that  they  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
old  RepuUieaxi  par^  whioh  P^rty  was  char- 
uterized  under  Thomas .  Jenerson,  Monroe 
*od  Madison,  and  after^Hrards  under  Henry 
Clay  and  his  friends,  by  i,t8  protectiine  and  ia- 
ternal  improvement  system,  and  by  its  violent 
exposition  to  that  biody  of  politicians  who 
dropped ,  the  name  of  Federalists  and  assum- 
ed that  of-  Democrat,  during  Jackson^s  first 
idministzation.  It  is  very-  probable,  however, 
that  the  mana^rs  of  the  ^Mame  Loco-foco 
pvty  are  qidte  ignorant  of  their  own  history. 

Gnr.  Cam,  ,  in  reply  to  Col.  Webb's  let- 
ter fnom  Michifinnacninac,  in  which  the  gen- 
^  is  represented  aa  bcring  a  very  estimable 
ud  wortDy  chaxmcter, ,  bm  aa  having  two  sets 


of  political  principles,  one  set  merely  specu- 
lative, for  his  private  entertainment  and  his 
friends,  the  other,  practical,  at  the  service  of 
the  people,  has  written  a  very  long  and  tedious 
letter  to  Thomas  Ritchie  of  the  union,  from 
it^hich  we  gather  that  he  is  not  pleased  with 
the  moral  position  assigned  hirh  by  Col.  Webb, 
and  wishes  to  assume  a  different  one — he, 
however,  professes  to  have  a  great  friendship 
ibr  the  Col.,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
angry  with  him  foir  representing  that  his 
(the  ffeneral's)  private,  opinions  were  more 
Whitish  than  his  public  ones ;  (nor,  indeed, 
did  Col.  Webb  insinuate  in  bis  letter  that  he 
saw  any  immorality  in  the  existence  of  a 
double  political  conscience  in  the  distinguish- 
ed statesman,  evidently  leaving  any  such  con- 
clusionsto.be  drawn  by  his  readers) — He  (Gen. 
C.,}  says  that  the  fialtimote  resolutions  contain 
his  sentiments  on  the  tariff.  He  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  double  conscience  in  himself. 
He  says.it  cannot  be  inferred  .from  the  Nichol- 
son letter,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  that  he  merely  says  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  slavery  would  be  established  it 
the  new  territories,  and  that  he  did  not  oppose 
the  Wilnriot  proviso  from  any  desire  to  see  it 
established  there.  He  quotes  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Bucbi^nan  and  Mr.  Walker,  that*  slavery 
win  not'  be  established  beyond  the  Rio  del 
^orte.  He  dislikea  the  Wilmot  proviso  be- 
caiise' it  is  disagreeable  to.  the  South — ^he  re^ 
gards  it,  in  short,  as  an  incendiary  measure. 
lie  denies  t)iat  there  is  in  the  Constitution  any 
power  '^nted  to  Congress'  to  legislate  over 
trie  temtories.  He  says  that  the  exercise  of 
political  power  by  Congress,  oi^ht  not  to  de- 
pend on  loose  conhtructions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  says  that  the  people  of  the  territories 
are  fuUy  competent  to  cohduct  their  own 
afliiirs,  and  immediately  after  he  akys  that 
one  of  our  first  duties  is  that  of  ''  organizing 
a  TOvemmeat  for  California."  He  says,  **  Is 
California  to  bdcom*  &  prey  to  intestine  dissen- 
tiondin  the  absence  of  all  law,  or  is  it  to  be 
driven  separate  from  us  because  we  neglect 
one  of  onr  ^t  duties,  that'  of  or^nizing  a 
government  for  it  7^'  It  is  perfecUy  clear  to 
our  own- minds  that  General  Cass  is  really  and 
strongly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery ; 
but  it  is  his  policy  not  to  say  so  in  a  letter  to, 
the  organ  of  Southern  Democracy.  He  op-* 
poses  the  Wilmot  proviso  becSuse  he  thinks 
that  it  IS  an  unnecessary  measure,  but  he 
trusta  to  the  people  of  the  territories  themselves, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  their  soil.  Of  all  the 
leacting  politicians  of  the  North,  Gen,  Cass 
is  most  ready  to  make  concessions  to  the 
South  on  the  subject  of  slavenr ,  and  yet  the  above 
are  all  the  concessions  he  nnds  it  possible  to 
make.  Southern  Democrats  and  extentionists 
frill  aee  more  danger  in  this  reluctance  of 
General  Catethan  in  any  other  of  the  signs 
of  the  times. 
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be»D  offered  except  this  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney's. 

He  endeavors  to  clear  himself  from  the 
charge  made  npon  him  by  the  Wbi^  papers,  of 
having  withheld  any .  expression  in  tavor  of 
river  and  harbor  improvements  tbroagh  opposi- 
tion to  BQch  specific  improvements.  He  says, 
^  1  have  never  disputed  the  right  of  Congress  to 
improve  some  of  the  great  harbors,  ancT rivers, 
and  lakes  of  the  Union."  «* « While  the  De- 
mocratic party  deny  the  power  to  devise  and 
carry  on  a  vast  aystem  of  operations,  whose 
pecuniaiy  extetit  no  man  can  toresee,  and  what 
IS  still  worse,  whose  corrupting  influence,  as 
well  in  the  legislature  as  out  .of  it,  cannot  be 
viewed  but  with  the  most  serious  apprehension 
-^the  great  majority  of  that  party  has  advocat- 
ed particular  appropriationsi  justified  by  the 
circnmslances  of  position  and  importance." 
He  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  doctnne  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  merely  this,  to  take  care 
not  to  enlarge  too  much  the  circle  of  power. 
This  is  all  that  we  can  gather  of  importance 
from  the  generaPs  very  long,  very  obscure, 
and  very  judicious  .episUe.  Moderate  Whigs 
lyill  hardly  quarrel  with  its  sentiments.  We 
know  of  no  Whis  who^ contends  for  a  lavish  and 
unlimited  expenditure'of  the  public  money,  and 
we  are  very  sure  that  the.  present  administra- 
Uon  has  no  disposition  nor  the  remotest  desire 
to  plunge  the  country  into  a  "  vast  and  un- 
limited system  of  internal  improvements,"  All 
that  conservative  Whigs  hope  for,  if  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  that  party,  is  to  iiave  a  ju- 
dicious cilre  of  the  national  interests,  and  to 
see  tliat  wherever  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
expenditure  will  largely  increase  tlie  wealth  of 
any  section  of  the  country,  that  such  expendi- 
ture shoiUd  be  made.  This  too,  it  seems  is 
'  good  *'  Northern"  Democratic  doctrine.  The 
parties  cannot  be  divided  by  eucb  a  line  as 
nas  been  drawn  by  GreneralCass.  The  con- 
tinued assertion  by  the  Baltimore  convention 
school  of  politicians,  that  the  Whigs  intend  to 
rush  into  a  **  vast  and  general  expenditure  oF 
money  for  public  improvements,  all  over  the 
country,  is  simply  a  foolish  absurditv. ' 

Mr.  Calhoun  has  replied  to  Mr.  Benton''8  atr 
tack  upon  him,  and  the  teply,  like  the  attack,  is 
tedious  and  minute  .To  the  ears  of  our  North- 
ern readers,  the  report  of  this  distant  cannon- 
ading sounds  very  fq^int  and  far,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  few  of  them  will  have  the  leisure  or 
the  patience  to  wade  tbroufh  the  periods  of  Mr.^ 
Calhoun's  reply.  This  reply  is  published  und^r 
the  title  of  "'  An  AddresQ,'^  &c.  and  is  equal  in 
length  to  an  article  of  twenty-four  pages  of  the 
'*  American  Review."  The  address  opens 
with  a  scornful  repulse  to  Mr.  Benton  pei> 
Bonally,  intimating,  and  indeed  plainly  declar- 
ing, that  the  South  Carolinian  regards  that 
**  oldest  senator"  as  a  person  qui&  beneath 
notice.  Notwithstanding  this  effort  of  wounded 
pride,  the  eqtire  address  is  a  minute  and 
circumstantial  reply  to  Mr.  Benton's  charges ; 


the  scorn,  therefore,  of  ^tbe  replyet^  k  purely 
a  rhetorical  scorn. 

Mr.  Calhoun  iosiste  that  not  he,  but  Mr. 
Benton,  must  be  considered  as  the  true  enemy 
of  the  South— that  Mr.  Benton,  not  he,  is  the 
deserter  from  the  good  cause ;  he  insinuates  that 
he  is  not  only  a  deserter  but  a  traitor,  though 
he  does  not  apply  that  word  to  him.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Benton's  charge,  that  the  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  claiming  the  right  of 
Southemers  tb  carry  slaves  into  the  new  terri- 
tories, were  calculated  for  disuolon ;  he  insists 
that  these  resolutions  are  aonfined  to  asserting 
principles  merely.  He  insianatc»  rhetDrically 
a  commendation  of  the  plan  fi>r^  Southern  con- 
vention', which  will  remind  our  readera  of  the 
famous  Hartford  convention^  aad  of  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  it,  by  the  South.  ^B  applies  the 
won)  "  arrogant'^  to  the  ifixed  determination  of 
the  Northern  members  during  the-  last  session 
not  to  accept  a  compromise ;  which  reminds  us 
of  his  application  of  the  wdrd  •'insolent"  to 
the  expressed  desire  of^  the  people  of  Oregon 
to  be  protected  against  the  introduction  of 
slav^.  He  says  that  Mr.  Bentbn  had  the  *'  ef- 
frontery,-*' to  cull  it  by  no  harsher  name,  to 
charge  him  with  the  base  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Uftion.  We  are  led  here  to  ask  which  of 
the  two  parties,  the  nullifiera  of  South  Caroli- 
na, dr  the  Northern  opposition  to  slavery  ex- 
tension, are  most  liable  to  the  charge  of  Col. 
BentoU,  especially  when  we  find  in  Southern 
DemocYatic  newspapera  very  plain  declaiutions 
to  the  eiSBtl  that  slavery  must  b^  first  maintain- 
ed, and  the  Union  itself,  treated  as  a  secondaiy 
interest ;  and  in  this  very  address  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's an  oblique  apology  given,  more  forcible 
than  a  direct  one^  n>r  the  plan  of  a  Southern 
convention  of  States. 

He  repels  Mr.  BentonV  rhetorical  assertion 
that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  is  the  ''-author"  of  the 
Wilmot  ptoviso  with  a  great  deal  of  indignatior. 
Mr.  Benton  called  it  the  ''Calhoun  proviso," 
meaning  by  this  that  Uie  piroviso  men  were 
driven  into  thait  measure  by  the  violent  policy 
of  the  South.  It  is  really  anrprising  that  Mr. 
CaJhoun  should  have  taken  up  so  weak  a  line 
of  defense, as  to  deny  as  literal  what  Mr.  Ben- 
ton*«  readera  would  of  course  understand  as 
rhetorical.  Every  one  ^nows  thi&t  the  Wilmot 
proviso  did  not  emanate  from  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and 
that  the  Missouri  compromi^  which.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton also  charges  upon  that  gentleman  by  a 
similar  rhetorical  figure  was  carried  through  by 
Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Calhoun's  agency  in  the 
matter  extended  only  to  the  making  a  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  those  measures^ 

The.  address  asserts  that  the  South  gave  in 
to  the  compromise,  but  never  yielded  its  opin- 
ion as  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  terri- 
tories. Our  readera  will  perhaps  consider  that 
an  agreement  in  Congress  by  which  slavery 
was  excluded  from  a  portion  of  the  public  ter- 
ritories, call  that  agreement  by  what  nameyoo 
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will,  wBft  a  full  and  complete  assertion  of  the 
power  of  CoDgresa  to  exclude  slavery  by  simi- 
ttr  afreementa  from  all  other  portions  of  the 
Sftme. 

It  shoald  be  bom  stea'djly  in  mind,  that  the- 
mere  admissfdn  of  the  question  into  Congress^ 
whether  alav^ry  shoald  be  excluded  from  tb^ts 
or  that  portion  of  the  public^enitory,. establish- 
es forever  the  power  of  'Congress  tfi  admit  gr 
exclude  as  it  chooses  by  the  Voice  of  a  mere 
majority. 

Mr.  Calhoun  goes  on'  to  consider  the  Oregon ' 
hQl.  He  admits  that  the  South  lAad^  an  efibn  to 
compromise  that  question  a  secodd'lime,  b^  ex- 
tending the  ltn6  of  the  Missouri  compromise  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  never  once  perceiving  that 
as  that  line  would  have  been  extended,  and  for-* 
&rtr  fixed  by  the  pouvr  of  Cong7«s3,  so  by  that 
same  power  slavery  would  have  been  legalized 
south  of  the  line,  and  forever  made  illegal  north 
of  the  line ;  that  the  compromi^  would  have 
had  the  force  of  law,  and  that  this  exertion  of 
power  ^ould  havetieen  a  greater  and  a  more 
imperial  stretch  of  authority  to- all  appearances, 
than  the  exclusion  by^  the  same  power  from  the. 
narrower  limits  of  dtegon.    . 

Keeping  up  his  hot  indignation  kgainst  Mr. 
Benton,  ^r  having  charged  h\t^  with  thcl 
authorship  of  the  Wilmot  prpviso,  and  denyFng' 
what  Mr.  Benton  justly  contends  for,  that  the 
proviso'  and  the!  compromise  .are  the  same  in 
principle,  that  is,  that  both  equally  Teqiiire  the 
full  Dov^er  of  Con^ress^  the  address  goes  on  tp 
estalyish  the  consistency  of  th^  author's  polit- 
ical course  from  the  beginning,  in  regard  to 
this  question  of  the  power  of  Congress,  the  ad* 
dre«a  running  parallel  throughout  witl^  Mr. 
BenloD's,  in  refujtation  of  his  charges.  .     . 

The  author  of  the  address  maaes  here  a^ 

the  very  outset^  a  most  unfortunate  admission, 

vix., — that  he  ''does  not  deem  it  a  matter  of 

any  jmjx>ttance  in  this  connectionf  whether  his 

opinion  has  or  has  not  undergone  a  change  in 

the  long  period  of  tlihty  years,  ^ince  the  adpp* 

tioo  of  the  Missouri  compromise ;"  and  ydt^  he 

be^Ds  the  next  paragraph  with  an  ^ttdmpt  to 

invalidate  the  principal  evidipnces  of  such  a 

chaise.    In  the  course  of  the  argument  by 

which  he  attempts  to  throw  uncertainty  over 

his  opinions,  in  182t),  be  has  the  expressions,. 

**  what  member  oT  tiny  cabinet  would  be  so 

base  and  cowardly,  as  to  conceal  \)\a  opinions 

oa  a  cooatitutional  question?" 

Col.  Benton  has  introduced  in  hie  attack 
upon  Mr.  Calhoun  a  copy  of  what  purports 
to  be  the  draught  of  a  letter  found  among  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Monroe.  The  sentence  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paper  is  as  follows:  '^J 
took  the  epinion  in  wrjting,  of  the  adminis- 
tra-tioD  as  to  the  c<5nstitutionality  of  re- 
«trmiiung  territories,  which  was  explicit  in 
fa^vr  of  it.**  The  draught  of  this  letter,  read 
originally  as  follows :  ^And  the  vote  of  every 
xDetnberwas  'explicit;"' these 'words  were  all 
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Struck  out  ei(cept  '*  explicit,"  '*  apid  the  words 
which  were  unanimous  and  "•  were  interlined 
on  the  draught.  The  words  * "  unanimous 
and  "being  again  struck,  out  from  the  inter- 
lineation in  the  draught  made  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
hand-writing,  seem  t(^  our  own .  minds  a  very 
clear  evidence  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
' the  writer  qf  'the  draught,  to  avoid  saying, 
that  the  cabfnet  were  unanimous  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  regulation  prohibiting  slavery 
in 'the  territories.  This  letter  was  intended 
for  GGn..JacI{8on,  in  IS2O4  and  was  to  have 
^een  applied  to  Missouri.  The  diary  of  Mr. 
Adams  furnishes  an  dpposi;ig  evidence,  which 
records,  that  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  was 
held  on  the  tliird  of  March^  and  that  the  cabi- 
nH  were  .unanimdua  upon,  the  question  of  cop- 
alitutionality.  Mr.  Calhoun  contends  that  a 
difiry  is  no  evidence,  and  w'e  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  him ;  it  is  not  tt  question  of  much 
consequencQ  whether  'b(Lr,  MonroeV  cabinet 
were  unanimous  or  npt  on  the  constitutionality. 
There  was  a  very  equal 'division  pn^the  ques- 
tion., of  the  compromise  at'  that  time  in  the 
senate,  and  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  some 
one  or  two  members  of  the  cabinet  were  in 
doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  states  it  as  a 
fact,  that  these  written  opinions'  are'  not  to  be 
found  on  6le  in  the  records  of  the  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Benton  insinuates,  that'  Mr.  Cal« 
houn  is  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Monroe',  who  has  since  ,been  Secretary  of 
8tat)9,  mefaning  of  course  to  convey  a  suspicon 
that  the  Secretary  of  SjtatP  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  his  office  to  suppress  the  evidence 
of  (his  change  in  opinion.  In  regard  to  this 
insinuationi  Mr.  Calhouq  remarks,,  that, "  with 
a  silent  contempt  dCie  to'  its  baseness  ^nd  the 
source  from  whifth  it  came,  that  he  passed  it 
over.".  Those  written  opinions  were  never 
made  use  of,  nor  wks  the  intended  letter  con- 
taining them  «ent  to  Gen.^Jackspn  in  Missouri. 
**  It  is  not  improbable/'  says  Mx,  Calhoun, 
"that  th0>same  change  of  circumstances  which 
caused  the  striking  out  and  interiineation,  and 
whi6h  induced  him  not  to  finish  and  transmit 
the  letter  to  Gen.  'Jackson  as  intended,  in- 
duced him  ai^o,  finally  to  dispense  with  a  writ- 
ten opmion,  and  will  explain  why  np  such  opiu- 
ion" was  found  on  file." 

We  miy  very  readily  suppose,  that  the  cabi- 
net were'  at  first  unanimous -Hhat  Mr.  Cal- 
houn or  some  other  member^  on  reflection 
began  to  doubt,  .and  expressed  his  doubts 
to  the  President— rthat  the  Southern  members ' 
perceiving  that  veiy  important  consequences 
must  flow  out  of  the  admission,  began  to  raise 
their  doubts  to  the  dignity  of  a  contraijy  opinion, 
and  that  Mr.  Monroe  in  consequence  suppress- 
ed the  record  as  not  giving  a  fair ,  representa- 
tion. . 

Mr.  Benton  labors  through  several  columns 
to  pfove,  upon  the  aboVe  meagre  testimony, 
the  unanimity  of  Mr.  Monroe's  <)abin'et.    The 
21 
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consequent  authorship  in  Mr.  Ciilhonn  of  the 
Missouri  compromise ;  and  by  a  similaf  fignte, 
— the  proviso  being  founded  on  the  same 
power  which  sustains  the  comproipise — the 
authorship  in  the  same  person  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  itselt 

After  disposing  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  B.'s 
attack,  the  author  of  the  addl^ss  goes  on  to 
refute  at  large  the  general  charge  against  him, 
of  being  a  disturber  of  the  Union.  He  never- 
theless defends  his  own  principles  introduced* 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  Bill.  ^'1 
will  venture  to  say,*'  aays  Mr.  C,  "  they  (the 
ariraoients  against  restriction)  will  never  be 
refuted.  Few  'have  undertaken '  to  reftite 
them»  itnd  those  who  liave  undertaken  it  hay^' 
signally  failed."  It  is  the  opinion  of  one,  of 
the  few  who  have  undertaken  to  refute  the 
hon.  gentleman's  arguments,  that  they  have 
been  once,  at  least,  completely  and  easily  re- 
futed ;  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  manv.  -  If 
Mr,  C.  is  £urious  in  the  matter,  and  wishes  to 
speak  from  ocular  proof,  he  will  find  a  full  and 
satisfactory  refutation  of  his  own  doctrine  in 
ah  article  on  the  Oregon  Bil), 'in  the  number 
of  this  joui:nal,  for  August,  1648. 

It  would  be  impossible  wjthin  tHe  limits  to 
which  we  are  restricted  to  give  even  a  con- 
densed abstract  of  the  several,  passages  of  the 
address.  Suffice  it,  then,  omitting  \&  persotial 
repulses— which,,  though  fine  ■  in  themselves, 
establish  Mr.  C.*s  position  as  a  difpiified  gen- 
tleman, moving,  as.  he  intimates,  m  a  sphere 
much  grander  than  Colonel  Benton's,  namely; 
the  sphere  of  a  philosophic  statesman^  yet 
make  nothing  for  hi  to  as  to  the  particular 
policv  in  question — ^suMce  it.  that  we  touch 
lightly  upon  the-remairiing  ^nts  of  the  defense. 

Mr.  U.  pbarges  it  upon  Colonel  Benton, 
that,'  as  early  as  the  session  of  '47,  '8,  Ihat 
gentleikian  ifnuB  meditatlii^  a  desertion  to  the 
abolitionists. 

Col.  R.  asserts  in  his  attack,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn , "  gave  away  .Texas"  by  the  Florida 
Treaty,  Texas  being  a  part  of  Louisiana; 
whereas^  in  the  debate  on  annexation  in  1644,  he 
himself  said,  that  **  Texas  never  approached  the 
Rio  Grande,  excepting  near  its  mouth ;"  adding 
that  Mexico  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  At 
the  same  Xime,  oajolling  the  ISouth,  and  for 
aggravation,  be  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  Texas 
as  a  slave  territory ;  but  soon  q.fter  inhxkluced 
a  plan  for  dividing  Texas  by  a  line,  running 
north  and  south,  giving  up  pne  half  to  abo- 
lition. And,  again,  b^  voting  for  the  bitl 
which  declared  w^r  against  Mexico,  he  ditectly 
admitted  that  Texas  did  extend  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  '*  If  it  did  not,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  bill  '  that  blood  had  been  shed  lipon  Ameri-. 
can  soil'  was  a  false  assertion,-  tneo,"  says 
Mr.  C,  ^*  the  war  stands  without  a  justifica- 
tion." But,  say  we,  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  all  is  this,  that  Mr.  C.  does  not 
seem  to  perceive  that  the  rtal  ii^justicd  lay  in 


the  assumption  of  our  title  to  the  territory  as 
a  ground  of  war.  It  is  a  criminal  evasion,  and 
betrays  a  wicked  intention,  to  engage  in  war 
for  the  possession  of  a  debati&e  land, 
under  the  assumption  of  a  complete  and  un- 
questionable Ownership.  The  ownership  of 
the  terri^tory  was  a  suhject  first  of  legal  inves- 
tigatibo^' then  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation; 
anid  finally,  in  case  of  extreme  and  evident 
necessity,  of  war.  '  . 

Colonel  Benton  charges  Mr.  C.  with  having 
given  away  Texas  by  the  Florida  treaty ;  but 
as  the  ttieaty.was  confirmed  ^  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  U.  one  of  six,  and 
the  youngest  member  of  Ur»  Monroe's  cabinet, 
the  charge^pf  Mr.^  Benton  is  an  absurdity. 
Mr^  Calhoun,  however,  diafends  that  treaty,  and 
give^^o^t  excellent  reasons  for  it. 

The  next  charge  againstHr.  Q.  is,  that  a  cer- 
tain strip  of  lalid,  enough  to  form,  two  States,  ly- 
ing west  of  Arkansas,  was  given  up  to  the  In- 
dians as  a  permanent  abode,  and  was  loet  to  the 
slave  States,  while  Mr.  C^houn  was  Secretary 
of  War  and'meiiiber  of  Mr.  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  C.  shows,  however,  that  nothing 
was  lost,  but  a  great  deal  sain^,  by  that  trans- 
action, and  that  the  conditions  of  the  Indian 
title  were  not  in  the  least  altered  by  it. 

Another  charge  of  the  same  charactei;  is  still 
more- completely  refuted  by  Mr.  C.    . 

AgaiU,  he  is  charged  by  Col.  Benton  with  sup- 
porting abolition  in  a  S&td  .because  the  resolu- 
tions in  regard  lo  Texas,  favored  byiMr..Ca]houn, 
proposed  to  extend  the  Missouri  CompiXNAise  line 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Texas :  in  reply  to 
which  charge,  Mr.  C.  throws  off  the  responsi- 
tility  of  the '  resolution.  CoL  BenUm  himself 
fkvored  a  resolution  by  which  Texias^  was  to 
Yivfe  been  divided  by  a  compromise  line  run- 
ning north  and  south. 

The  last  charge  is  of  the-  same  charac- 
ter with  the  others;  the  entire  Series  being 
an  attempt  by  Col.  Bentoil  to  prove  that 
Mr.  C*s  policy  has  been  uniformly,  injurious 
to  the  South  and  to  the  slave  power.  It 
refers  to  tha  Ashburton  treaty.  Touching 
the  case  of  the  Creole  and  other  vess^s,  Mr. 
C.  says  he  voted  for  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and 
by  a  speech  in  its  favor,  saved  ft  froua  rejec- 
tion. Mrv  C.  then  alludes  to  the  Oregon  con- 
troversy with  England ;  he  says  that  the  two 
countries  were  on  the  very  eve  .of  a  rupture, 
and  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
session^  he  found  a  bijl'  on  it^  passage  withoat 
opposition  for  the  colonization  and  occupation 
of  Oregon— that  he  opposed  the ,  bill  against 
the  wishes  of  the  entire  We3t«  which  was 
strongly  in  its  favor-^that  although  he  was 
then  a  candidate  Utr  the  presidency,  he  did  not 
neglect  or  swerve  from  his  dutv  to  avoid  the 
opposition  of  the  West.  CoL  Benton  on  the 
other  hand,  went  for  the  -bill;  its  rejection 
through  Mr.  C's  opposition  saved  the  country 
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Tom  a  war 'with  England.  ,He  argues,  (re- 
^orning  to  the  embject  o^  the  'Ashbartoa  treaty) 
that  although  it  did  not  contain  any  stipulation 
in  favor  of  owners  of  vessels  (which  was  an  im- 
perfection' in  it,)  yet  that  much  ground  was 
gained  by  the  negotiations.  Mr.  C^.  then  en< 
ters  largely  upon  the  circumstances- and  merits 
of  the  treaty.  England  had  taken  the  ground 
thatTttnels  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into 
her  porta  in  the  West  Indiea  ieind  having  slaves 
on  board,  those  slaves-  tihould  b^  liberated,  be- 
cause slavery  had  been  abolished,  in  the  West 
Indies ;  that  Lord  Ashburton,  during  the  nego^ 
tiations,  had  engaged  that  instrnctions  should 
be  given  to  governors  of  her  Majesty's  Colo- 
nies, that  they  should  not  officiously  interfere 
with  American  vessels,. driven  by  iiccident  or 
violence  into  their  ports ;  that  the  laws  atid  du- 
ties of  hospitality  should  be  executed.  Mr.  G, 
contends  that  by  this  adn^ssion  on  the  nart  of 
Lord  Ashburton,- which  was'  acceptea  as  a 
pledge  by  our  Executive,  the  objects  of  the  n'e« 
gotiations.were  secured fflind  the*! principles 
contended  for,  established*  ^  • 

The  address  passes  to  a^netal  reply-stakes 
up  the  argument  against  tM  power  of  Congress 
and  re-enforces  it — asserts  that  i^o  absolute 
power  was  ever  exercised  by  Congress  over  the 
territoi^  until  the  passage  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
torial bill— that  the  various  compromise  billn 
did  not  contain  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  a  ground  which  we  have  already  con- 
futed. > 

The  Missouri  compromise  yas  an  &^^ 
mest  of  the  minority  with  the  majority.  **  This 
compromise  was  carried,'*'  says  Mr.  Calhoun, 
**  by  the  almoM  united  vote  of  the  North  against 
Che  South."    The  compromise  was  therefore 
DO  compromise,  it  was  on  As  conttair  the 
measare  of  a  majority,  and  has  predseiy  the 
force  of  a  law,  and  js  grounded  in  the  tacit 
assumption  thift  a  majority  in  Congress  'dan, 
either   by  compromise,  by  ordinance,  or  by 
kw,  exclude 'slavery  from dny'  part  of  the 
public  territory :  if  that  is  what  Cqlonel  Behtob' 
means,  by  saying  that  .the  compromise  gave 
rise  to,  or  contain^  the  principles  of  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  we  think  him  unqaestionatbly  rieht, 
and  we  cannot  but  express  ouf  surprise  uiat 
Mr.  C«Ihdnn,  with  As  clear  an  inteljtectnal  in- 
sight as  he  commonly  mtoifests,  should  be  un- 
able   to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what 
Colonel   Benton  says,  when  he  insists  upon 
placing^  the  proviso  and  the  compromises  upon 
the  same  ground.    Mr.  Calhoun  next  denies 
that  slavery  is  local  in  its  character — he  de- 
nies that  slave  property  difiera  from  any  other 
property — he  denies  that  slavery  is  a  condition 
establtslied  by  the  lAw  only — he*  says  that  the 
relatioD  of  master  and  slave  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  universal  forms  in  which  pro-* 
perty  e^sted — he  says  it  is  probably  more 
ancient  than  separate  and  distinct  property  in 
lands,  mud  quite  ai  easily  defended  on.  abstract 


principles :  the  reply  to  this  is  easy— ^-tbe  most 
andent  form  of  government  is  the  patriarchal 
despotism.  Property  in  lands  is  established 
hj  law,  for  by  law  property  in  lands  has  some- 
times heien  destroyed.  Laws  are  founded  iii 
the  physical  fund  moral  necessity  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  must  harmonize  with',- or  rather  they 
must  express,  the  progressive  cpndition  of  the 
people:  the law-rnaking^ power  is  established 
by  the  stipn^st  fo^  the  defense  of  tbe'weakest 
— the  9n|i(;(uity  of  ah  institution  in  a  {)resump- 
tion  in  its  favor,  htx  not  a  proof  of  its  excellence. 
Slavery  i^  a  very  ancient,  institution,  and  yet 
there  are  natiotis,  and  those  the  most  enlight- 
ened, where  it  -  does  not  exist,  Slavery  is  a 
consequence  of  a  relationship  of  injustice  and 
violence*  Repubfican'  equality  is  a  conse- 
-quence  of  a ;  relationship  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. If  slavery  did  **hot  originate  in  the 
acts  of  9k,  legislature,^'  ad  Mr.  Calhoun  i^sserts, 
it  is  neverthelea^  protected  and  maintained  by 
legislatioti.  It'  has 'been  abolished,  in  the 
Northern  States  by  legislation,  it  can  be  abol- 
ished in  Sputhem  States  by  legislation,  and  it 
will  probdhly  be  kept  out'  of  the  new  terri- 
tories by  legislation.'  Mr.  Calhoun's  doctrine 
'  requires  however  a  more  enlarge^  examina- 
tion than  our  present  limits  wiU  permit.  It  is 
unnecesaaiy  to  enter  upon  a  second  refutation 
'  of  tb'id  theory  of  the  general  government,  as  that 
has  been  already  completely  done  in  a  nuniber 
.of  this  Journal  for  Au^st,  1848.  The  re- 
mkii^der  of  jthe  address  is.chie€y  occupied  in 
pointing  out  the  motives  of  Colonel  Benton, 
political  and  personal^  and  concludes  with  a 
strong  manifestation  in  favor  <^  the  Union',  with 
the  usuid  prayerful  and  oblique'  threat  against 
thosd  whd  are  endangering  the  Union  by  at- 
'  tempting  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery. 

« 

"  QtjCt,  Houston. andRusih^^'WjB  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  quoting  the  N.  O.  Cresent,  Senators  iti 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Texas^  addressed  a 
public  meeting  in  Marshall,  Texas,  on  the  14th 
uU.  Both  these  'gentlemen  withheld  their 
names  from  Calhoun's  Southern  address,  and 
one,  G^n.  H.  voted,  for  the  Oregon  bill.  .  They 
entered  upon  a  justification  of  theif  conduct. 
Geif .  ]^.  spoke  fii^t.  '  He  had  never  wavered  In 
his'  .allegiance  to  the  South,  even  ^o  far  as  to 
admit  that  slavery  is  an  evil  ;'but  he  would  not' 
be  Mr.  Calhoun's  follower  ;  he  objected  fo  the 
'  tone  of  the-addressv  and  to  its  assumption  of 
the  eminent  importance,  of  the  crisis.  The 
men  who  signeol  that  address  would  be  dis- 
honored if  they  did  not  fight,  but  no  such  time 
had  arrived.  What  was  said  in  it  about  the 
rights  of  the  South  was  too  indefinite,  and 
might  mean  disuniop  and  war ;  there  were  pas- 
sages' in.  the  addlress  which  declared  that  unless 
the  North  ceased  its  course  of  aggression,  that 
the  slaves  would  assume  the  place  of  the  whites 
and  the  whites  become  degraded  like  slaves. 
He  believed  in  no  such  thmg.    If  disunion  was 
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not  intended  it  shonld  not  be  threatened — ^be 
^ spoke  warmly  in  'favor  of  the  Union^  and 
thought  there  was  no  hope  of  ^eonatructing  as 
good  a  government. 

Gen.  Houston  followed.  He  spoke  vehe- 
mently. He  called  Mr.  Calhpnn  a  great  mis- 
chief-miker;  he  intimated  that  the  people  of 
Oregon  had  i^^ked  only  for  what  was  tneir  heri* 
tage  and  birth-right,  Viz.,  the  provisions  of  the 
Mtssoun  compronuse.  As  for  the  Wijmot  prof 
viso,  he  looked  to  have  the  President  arrest  it 
with  a  veto,  but  even  if  approved  by  him,  he 
would  oppose  ithy  lawful  and  constitutional 
means,  after  which  we  might  talk  of  committees 
of  vigilance  and  safety.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
known  mor^  thata  onoe  to  have  killed  off  his 
friendd,  but  he  was  never  known  to  have  kill^ 
an  enem^^  He  reviewed  Mr.  C's.  political 
course  wi^  great  severity^  Mr.  C's.  address 
to  the  South  wa8>  sectional,  and  thei^fore  fanat- 
ical ;  he  saidj^^e  must  Sustain  the  Union. 

The  Editor  of  the  "Texas  RepuWicath"  who 
gives  these  speeches  in  fuU,  dissents  froiti  the 
opinion  of  both  speakers;  thinks  thev  have  de- 
parted frbm  the  aemoci^tic  faith,  and  that  they 
do  not  truly  represent  the  South.  It  is  evident 
that  the  two  senators  will  side  wit|i  Col.  Ben- 
ton and  his  friends  against  any  concerted 
movement  on  the  part  of  (he  South. 

Ctdiforma,  ' 

Thd  mode  of  digging  gold  in  California  is 
de4cribed  in  a  letter  to  the  "  American  Wkif^" 
of  Taunton,  Mass.  You  commence  by  digging 
a  hole  about  six  feet  square,  sinking  it  through 
water  and  clay,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  «n4  fourteen  feet,  trying  oocasionally 
with  your  tin  pan  to  ascertain  whether  the 
earth  contaitis  any  gold.  The  labor  is  fre- 
quently -performed  under  a  burning  sun,  and 
often  witnout  any  return  for  jrouf  labor ;  for  It 
is  a  matter  of  chancy  whether  you  hit  upon  a 
rich  deposit  or  not.  Gold  at  the  surface  is 
found  only  in  small  quantities,  the  \iLtge  yields 
are  by  deep  digging.  If  any  than  is  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  few  ounces  at  the  surface,  it' 
is  heralded  by  the  storekeepers  and  others  in- 
terested in  promoting  emigration,  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  while  nothing  is  heard  of  the, thou- 
sands who  are  daily  undergoing  extreme  labor, 
sickness,  and  privation,  without  a  return  suf- 
ficient to  pay  their  expenses. 

We  observe  a  general  disposition  in  the 
newspapers  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  glowing 
representations,  in.  regard  to  the  yields  of  the 
California  mines.  In  the  "  Newark  Advertiser,^^ 
is  a  l^ter,  dated  April,  which  says  that  when  a 
person  arrives  at  oan  Francisco  the  journey  is 
not  hal^performed.  One  has  to  carry  one's  own 
blanket,  tools,  and  provisions,  and  climb  over 
the  mountains  on  foot.  For  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  a  very  small  portion  only  of 
the  placers  can  be  ^worked,  in  consequence  of 


the  excessive  cold  in  one  «eason ;  the  excessive 
heat  in  another,  and  the  periodical  rise  and  over- 
flow of  the  rivers.  The  miner  digs  through 
broken  rocks  and  gravel  clearing  away  a  con- 
siderable space,  until  he  reaches  a  bed  of  yellow 
alluviaL  sand,  a  few  inches  thick,  in  which  is 
the  gold ;  a  riiovel  or  handful  of  this  sand  yields 
a  few  specks  or  pieces  of  gold ;  the  light  sand 
being  washed  away  by  bcLDd  in  the  river.  These 
sanc^  deposits  do  not  underlie  the  sur&ce 
uniformly,  but  are  collected  in  hollows  and  on 
sbpes.  There  are  no  certain  indications  of  the 
existence  of -these  beds,  and  you  may  di?  in 
many  places  successively  without  finding 
them.  Many  of  the  miners  have  made  large 
sums  by  good  luck,  while  hundreds  have  not 
made  their  expenses.  The  correspondent  says, 
"  Moving  the  rocks  6f  dl  sizee^  mixed  with 
broke)!  trees  and  gravel  to  find  the  gold,  and 
afterward  washing  it  .out,  is  the  heaviest  work 
a  man  can  do.  .1  learn  from  the  miners  that 
not  one  m  onp  hundred  would  have  come  if 
they  had  se^n  as  much  as  I  have,  a.nd  three  out 
of  four  that  have  come  would  not  ^  work  at 
them  if  the  mines  had  been  near  their  homes." 
This  party  made  together  only  $8  ^e  day, 
apiece,  which  does^  not  nay  their  expenses, 
besides  which  'there  is  outnt  and  voyage  home, 
and  the  necessary  interruption  by  heat,  cold, 
and  rise  of  overs. 

The  Steamer  Panama  brings-home  six  dis- 
appointed ^Id-seekers,  and  a  gambler,  who 
snows  $30|000  in  gold  dust,  the  ce^ult  of  three 
months  play  in  S^n  Francisco. 

A  translation  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  from  the 
'  GaudalajaVa  newspaper,-  gives  a  very  minite 
description  of  the  placers.  **  Nobody  can  foim 
an  idea,"  .says  the  writer,  '*of  the  immense 
trouble  and  labor  it  requires  to  dig  the  gold. 
At  an  average,  90t  more  than  two  out  of  a 
hundred  find  anything,  and  even  if  foand,"  it  is 
got  with  vast  trouble,  working  with  crowbars 
in  a  hard  soil,  often  "  in  water  up  to  the  knees, 
shivering  with  cold,  just  as  in  any  other  miup/' 
Nor  can  I  describe  the  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions of  those  ^ho  go  to  the  placers."  The 
enormous  cost  of  transporting  luggage,  the 
labor  of  ascending  and  descending  mountains, 
the  dreadful  anxieties,  fevers,  dan^r  of  life, 
and  uncertainty  in  the  end,  make  it  the  most 
undesirable  of  aU  possible  adventures. 
^*  There  are  now  at  the  mines  some 

3000  Mexicans ; 

4000  Peru,  €hili,  San  Luis,  and  Central 
America;'        .      *         ♦ 

2000  Spaniards,  English,  French^  &c.  &c. ; 

1000  Cfalifomians ; 

3000  Amefieans ! 
in  all  about  13,000;'  of  whon^  8000  work  the 
mmes,  averaging  perhaps  four  days'  labor  in 
the  weekT-reaoh  man  his  own  cok>k,  washer, 
&e. ;  2000  are  in  business ;  1000  in  mechani- 
cal labor ;  2000  gamblers  and  drankards." 
The  writer  of  this  article  declares  that  the 
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mfssiooaries,  who  controlled  the  country  before 
the  AmericanB  conquered  it,  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  placers.  He  thinks  that  tke 
colonization  of  tne  coucitry  and  th^ introduction 
of  American  commerce  will  ha  a  benefit  to 
Centra]  America  and  Chill ;  biit  that  San  Fran- 
cisco, aa  a  port  of  deposit,  will  .lessen  tiie  im- 
portance of  Valparaiso. . 

The  political  spirit  of  the  American  popola- 
tioD  in  California  is  jast  what  we  sboi^d  expect 
and  desire.    The  Legislative  Assembly  of  San 
Francisco  have  issned  ar  n^amfesto,  (see  Hewali, 
Juhf  30kli,)  setting  forth  the.  cil'camstances  of 
their  origia,  the  perilons  condition  they  are  in^ 
fiom  the  want  of  a  popolargovemitient  emanat- 
ii^  from,  and  therefore  respected  by,  the  people ; 
and  condemning,  in  no  meltsared  terms,  the 
iMf  lect  of  Congress  to  provide  a  goremment 
for  them,  (a  neglect  proceeding,  as  every  on6. 
knows,  from  tlm  too  eqnal  division  of  parties 
QpOD  the  slavery. question.)     The  manifesto 
claims  for  the  people  of  California  all  tl^tf  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizens,  aikl  complains  some- 
what fi^lr^  of  their  being  taxed  when  tbev 
are  not  represented;  the  authors  of  the  mani- 
festo quite  forgetting  that  the.'entire  region. Was 
rarchased  at  v  cost  of  $20,000,000,  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  vast  iexpenses  have 
been  incurred,  and  are  constantly  incwned  by 
the  Union,  for  t)ie  pcotection   of   the   new- 
fledged  liberties  of  California. 

The  manifesU)  contains  the  usual  declaratipn 
of  famnan  rights,  but  says  nothing  at  all  of  the 
e^nlly  valid  and  rkaural  rights  of  govern- 
mentB. 

"The  people  of  Califoifnia,, then,  have  cer- 
tiia  *  inalienable  rights,'  and,  to  *  secure  these,' 
they  have,  in  common  with  all  men,  thd  right 
to  *  institute  ^vemment.^    If  the  rights  them- 
selves be  inabenable,  the  means  to  secure  them 
must  be  equally  so.     We  therefore  assume.it 
as  a  self-eviddnt  truth,  that  the  people  of  Caii- 
fomia  have  the  inherent  right,  in  t]ie  absence 
of  any  territorial  organizaUon  by  Congress,  to 
institute  government  for  their  protection,  and 
that  such  government  must  'derive  its  just 
powers  from   the  consent  of  the  governed.^ 
The  right  to  govern  the  people  of  California 
ipost  reside  somewhere,  and ^  it  must,  and  of 
right  ought,  to  be  exercised  by  some  power. 
If  it  reside  at  large  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  then  they  have  pot  exercised  it,  for  they 
have  not  spoken  through  the  legatlv  constituted 
tribunals  of  tne  country,  the  only  legitimate 
mode  in  which  their  will  could  be  cfxpressed. 
They  have,  therefore,  abdicated  the  right  of 
goremment  here  for  the  time  being,  and,  by 
their  neglect,  the  people  of  this  country  cantiot 
be  deprived  of  their  inalienable  rights;  and  the 
n^i  to  institnte  government  must  devolve  upon 
tw  people  here,  until  the  mother  country  Shall 
choose  to  act.   The  powers  of  government  can- 
not We  doraumt,  to  the  ruin  of  a  people,  wi&ont 


their  consent.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  give  us  laws ; 
and,  when  that  (duty  is  n6t  penormed,  one  of 
tHe  clearest  rights  we>  have  left  is  to  govern 
ourselves." 

This  very  ridiculous  paragraph  is  followed 
by  a  good«  sensible  ptoposal  for  a  convention, 

Sto  organizes  a  government,)  to  be  assembled 
brthwith.  The  moment  they 'have  a  constitu- 
tion digested,  they  are  to  ask  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

In  the  Tribune,  July  31st,  we  find  a  proclama- 
tion of  Grovernor  Riley,  who  seems  to  have 
made  himself  v^iy  unpopular  in  California, 
directing  the  observance  of  the  existing  (Mexi- 
can) laws,  and  also. providing  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  UmiW  The  authority  of  this 
gentleman  has  excited  a  great  d^  of  jealousy, 
anio^g  the  leading  political  heads. 

He  attempted  to  speak  at  a^public  meeting 
ojT  the  friends  of  ordinization,  and  could  not 
get  a  hearinf^.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Hon. 
Thomas  BuUer  Ring,  who  went  to  California, 
it  is  understood,  for  the  purpose  of  tirging  and 
guiding  this  movemelit,  made  an  eloquent  and 
effective  speech  in  explanation  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  had  impedea  Congress  in  the  attempt 
to,.form  a  territorial  government ;  and  also  urg-. 
in^  the  free  and  independent  action  of  the 
citizens  of  X^alifomia  to  procure  their  speedy 
organization  aJs  a  State,  and  their'  immediate 
admission  into  the  Union.  Other  speeches, 
very  spirited  and  able,  were  made  by  other 
gentlemen  present.  The  meeting  was  enthusi- 
astic, but  disgraced  in  some  measure  by  per- 
sonalities andunjust  reflections  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  are  being  made  by  well-wishers  to 
the  Union  for  the  immediate  introduction  of 
New  Mexico  and  Cidifomla'as  States.  If  this 
can  be  effbcted  without  delay,  the  responsioility 
of  introducing  or  rejecting  slavery  will  be 
thrown,  where  it  belongs,  upon  the  States 
themselves.  6v  this  movement  the  groi^nd 
will  be  knocked  away  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  new  codlition,  and  that  partv^  will  be  forced 
to  declare  themselves  openlv  abolitionists.  It 
is  rumpled  that  dispatches  have  already  been 
received  at  Washington  containing  positive 
assurance  that  Galitoraia  and  New  Mexico 
will  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  Jarly 
next  winter.  A  consummation  devoutly  f  o  be 
wished.  It  is  certain  that  they  will  be  sup- 
ported with  all  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
present  Administration,  knd  we  believe  that 
the  event  will  he  hailed  by  the  Whigs  gene- 
rally as  a  good  omen  for  the  future.  It  is 
greatly  td  hQ  hoped  that  the  proviso  contro- 
versy \vill  be  quashed  by  this  measure.  It  has 
already  ceased  to  have  any  value  as  a  political 
manoeuvre.  Civilization  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress* in  California.  Schools  are  opened,  new 
towns  ate  Faid  out  and  commenced;  public 
meetings  are  held,  n^n  of  ability  are  elected 
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to  officiate ;  the  Anglo-Saxoo  inflaence  controls 
eyery  thing. 

We  lon^  ago  predicted  the  disappointmept 
that  is  begmning  to  be  felt  by  oar  financiers  at 
the  smaUnesB  of  the*  return  of  precious  metals 
fropn  the  mines. 

To  support  tlJe  army  of  emigrants  in  Cali- 
fornia, an  annual  batlayv  wiH  be  needed  of  at 
least  $50,000^000  of  the  floating  prooerty  of 
the  nation,  while  the  total  annual  yield  of  the 
mines,  at  the  best  estimates  that  wa  have  seen, 
will  not  exceed  $26,000,000.  The  amount  of 
gold  taken  from  the  mines  ought  to  be  four 
times  the  above  amount,  or  ^100,000,000,  to 
realize  the  expectations  of  those  who  predict 
that  California  will  become  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  State^  and  that  she  wiU  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Union. 

**  Money  has  for  some  time  been  easier  than 
has  been  known  for  years,  and  we  must  look 
for  a  change.  One  of  the  greatest  anticipated 
sources  of  supply  has  been  reduced,  and  most 
of  the  hopes  and  calculations  based  upon  Che 
gr^at  accession  to  our  gold  and  silver  cur- 
rency, from  the  mines  of  v&lifomia,  have  been 
in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  burred.  It 
has  been  very  oflen  remarked  jn  financial  cir- 
cle?, within  the  past  three  or  fpur  months,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  money  market 
again  being  tight,  as  the. supply  of  gold  from 
California  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  any 
demand  for  commercial  purposes.  To  whs^t 
extent  these  anticipation^  will  be  realized  re- 
mains to  be  seen ;  certainly  not  to  the  extent 
which  has  been  predicted.  California  will, 
from  -  tills  time  forward,  be  an  important  part 
of  the  Union,  and.  the  Eastern  States  will  find 
markets  for  large  quantities  of  their  manttfac- 
tures  and  products;  but  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of^old  will  be  extracted  from 
the  gokl  mines  in  California  per  annum,  we 
have  great  doubts.  In  all  the  calculations  we 
have  made  relative  to  the  productiveness  Of 
these  mines,  we  have  taken,  as  data,  the  re- 
ported result  of  the  diggings  for  1848.  Upon 
that  basis,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  emi- 
gration, we  have  made  Urge  estimates.  The 
mines  have  l^n  represent^  as  inexhaustible. 
As  yet,- nothing  is  known  to  the  'contrary.  It 
hi|.s  also  been  represented  that  the  gold  waa 
easily  obtained,  in  large  lumpa  and  lots,  with- 
out Qiuch  labor.  Tms,  we  now  know,  is  not 
only  untrue,  but  that  the  most  robast  and 
hardy  men  have  sacrificed  their  lives,  in  their 
efforts  to  contend  against  the  climate  and  the 
exposure  necessary  to  gather  the  glittering 
dust.  A  man  must  be  made  of  malleable  iron 
to  stand  the  vicissitudes  necessary  to  ensure 
a  successful  result.  The  four  seasons  of  the 
year  appear  to  be  equally  unfavorable  for 
digging :  the  winter,  on  account  of  the  deep 
snows ;  the  spring,  on  account  ot  the  great 
freshets ;  the  summer,  on,  account  of  its  great 
heat  during  the  day,  and  cold   during   the 


night ;  and  the  faU»  on  account  of  its  fever  and 
ague.    According  (o  this  there  are  obstacles 
to  contend  against  siifiicient  to  dishearten  the 
most  determined,    ^here  is,  without  doubt,  all 
the  gold  in  the  mines  of  California  that  has 
been  repre^nted  by  the  most  sanguine  and 
enthusiastic  adventurers ;  but  we  have  latelv 
arrived  at  facts  relative  to  obtaining  it,  which 
have  heretofore  been  studiously  reserved.    In 
the  face,  however,  <if  all  the  known  and  un- 
kpown  difficulties,  which  will  have  to  be  en- 
cbnntered  in  acoairing  this  precious  metal, 
there  are  thousands  who  will,  at  every  hazard, 
and  at  all  risks,  devote  themselves  to  digging. 
It  .is  too  great  a  priz^-  to  be  given  up ;  and, 
although .  we  shall  doubtless  see  an  enormoos 
sacrifice  of  life,  a  large  amount  of  cold  will  be 
extracted  from  the  soil.     That  &e  product 
will,  under  the  circumstances,  be  larce-  enough 
to  have  the  efl^ect  anticipated  upon  &e  money 
markets  of  the  world,  we  much  doubt ;  neither 
will  immense  fortunes  be  made  oat  of  the 
CaUfomia  tiade ;  but,  on  the  contrary^  we  ap- 
prehend that  much  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty wiH  be  ^axperienoed  by  those  Who  have 
become  deeply  involved  in  the  movement.^— 
{Htrald  Aug.  3ncl.)    To  these  eonsideiatwns 
it  must  be  added,  that'  the  country  is  not 
enriched  by  a  mere^  increase  of  the  amount  of 
its  circulating  medium."  ^t  must  be  by  its 
eflbcts  on  commerce  and  production  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  by  aa^entkig  thd 
quantity  of  gold,  that  it  will  enrich,  u^  as  a 
nation. 

The  following'impoilant  cammunicatioii  we 
quote  from  the  Republic  of  Aug.  4th.: 

A  correspondent  of  that  journal  writes  from 
San  F^raneiscp,  in  regard' to  the  state  of  trade 
and  speculation  in  that  place.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  popular  delusipns  m  regard  that 
wretched  harbor,  and  the  trade  to  be  nciaintain- 
ed'  there  were  dispelled.  It  is  immoral  and 
mischievous  to  endeavor  any  longer  to  sus- 
tain it. 

'*  This  can  never  be  Uie  great  seaport  town  of 
these  waters.  There  is  a  constant  blustering 
wind  blowing  here.  In  ona  part  of  the  day  we 
have  high  winds  and  dust,  in  the  other  cold 
gusts  and  fogs.  It  is  the  qiost  disagreeable, 
inhospitable  climatp  I  have  ever  encountered  in 
such  latitudes.  The  thermometer  to-day  has 
been  below  60^.  Singular  to  say,  the  cHmate 
in  the  interior,  within  ao  miles  of  this  place,  is 
represented  as  being  mOd  and  equable. 

''Benicia,  on  the  straits  of  Carqninafl^  be- 
tween the. bays  of  San  Pablo  and  SoissoD,  is 
destined  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  coomefcial 
city.of  this  country.  Snips  of  the  largest  class 
can  be  moored  close  in  shore.  It  is  protected 
from  all  winds ;  is  open  to  a  good  fertile  back 
country,  and  the.  site  itself  well  suited  for  a 
city.  ^This  place  has  no  such  advantages; 
but,  having  been  made  the  port  of  entry  for 
thete  waters,  and  having  been  connected  in 
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the  begimunff 'wkb  the  gold  discoveries,  it  has 
acqnir^  sacn  a  reputation  and  carrency 
abroad  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  its  in- 
convenience  as  a  city  can  be  as  generally 
known. 

**  There  will  be  an  efibrt  this  winter  to  have 
Benicia  made  a  port  of  entry,  and  I  hope  it  will 
succeed." 

The  reader  will  find  on  examination  qP  the 
surveys  of  the  harbor  of  Sans  Francisco,  made 
by  Lieut  Wilkes,  which  we  have  given  in  our 
July  ntmber,  (p.  75.,)  that  all  the  necessary  in- 
formfttion  in  regard  to  it  has  been  for  a  lon^  time 
before  the|»ubuc;  but' has  been  carefully  kept 
out  of  siffht  by  editors  and  other  persons  inter- 
ested in  keeping  up  California  excitement. 

**  This  state  of  tninffs  cannot  last  long.  I  see 
nothing  to  warrant  it.  The  business  of  the 
towns,  if  it  were  a  hundred  iSmes  greater  than 
it  is,  the  product  of  the  .minesf  if  they  got  it  by 
pecks  instead  of  ounces,  could  not  warrant 
this  inflated  state  of  the  market,  A  tremeh- 
doQs  crash  awaits  some<)f  these  people.  The 
dealers  in  -  dry  goods  and  salt  pn/visions  are 
already  beginning  to  suffer.  Ready-made 
clothing  (coarse  vticles)  af^  now  almost  as 
cheap  as  in  New  York.;  and  when  the  mar- 
ket is  overstocked,  as  it  must  be  hf  the  lar^ 
shipments  which  are  known  to  be  afloat  for 
this  place,  drv  goods  will  sell  cheaper  here 
than  in  New  York.  I  heard  a  man  say,  who 
has  %  cargo  of  goods  on  its  wav  to  him  at  this 
rimoe,  that  if  the  crew  could  be  saved,  he 
Doped  that  the  vessel  might  founder  at  sea,  his 
inenrance  money  being  a  much  larger  sum 
than  that  for  which  he  would  be  able  to  sell 
his  goods.  The  same  remarks  may  now  apply 
to  salt  and  preserved  meats. 

''Labor  is  so  high  here,  and  the  difficulties 
of  discharging  ckrgoes  so  great,  (it  can  only  be 
done  OD  the  flood  tide,)  that  nearly  every  ves- 
sel which  has  arrived  here,  has'  sunk  her 
freight  money  in  unloading*;  and  I  even  heard 
of  one  vessel  which  sailed  out  of  ftis  harbor  a 
few  days  since,  $800  poorer  than  she  was  be- 
fore slie  undertook  her  voyage.  On  our  arri- 
val here  we  found  some  seventy  vessels  in  the 
harbor.  In  thirty  days  the  expected  arrivals 
will  bring  the  number  to  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  A  year*  ago  there  were  three 
miserable  little  schooners  lying  here.'* 

The  probability  is,  that  ClfUifomia  will  not 
become  either  a  large  or  ^  wealthy  State.  It 
has  not  got  the  materials.  Oxygon,  on  the 
contrary,  being  colonized  by  agriculturists, 
needs  only  to  be  made  the  terminus  of  the 
gfaad  Pacific  Railroad;  and  with  an  orderiy 
and  indtistrions' population,  its  splendid  harbor 
of  Paget  Sound,  one  pf  the  finest  in  the  world, 
will*  become  n  port  of  entry  and  of  exit,  for  an 
in^fP^n^  commerce. 


Texas. 
Accounts  from  Texas  convey  a  dreadf id  image 


of  confusion.  Parties  of  hostile  savages  watch 
the  frontier,  and  commit  the  most  frightful 
ravages. 

The  West  Texian,  published  at  St.  An- 
tpnia,  mentions  the  arrival  at  that  place,  on 
the  29Hi  June,  of  Captain  K.  Lewis,  from 
Brownsville  via  Corpus  Christi,  en  route  for 
Austin,  He  had  left  the  Salt  Lakes  some 
twenty  miles  north  of  Brownsville,  and  was  on 
his, way, to  see  Gov.  Wood,  for  Uiq  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  order  to  raise  a  company  of 
rangers^  to  be  stationed  on  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the 
incursions  of  th^  Indians. — THbune. 

Captain  Lewis  dtates  that  as  many  as  three 
attacks  hisLve  been  made  upon,  the  Salt  Lakes 
by  different  parties  of  Indians,  and  they  have 
been  as  often  repulsed  and  prevented  from 
doing  any  injury,  except  drivine  away  all  the 
horses  and  mules  belonging  to  the  country. 

The  Texian  gives  an  appalling  account  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Indians,  upon&e  authority 
of  Caotain  Lewis,  which  are  represented  to 
exceed  anything  that  has  occurred  in  Texas 
•  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  whole  country 
bordering  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  Loredo  to  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Brownsville,  is  repnesented  as  one  general 
scene  of  desolation— ^the  heart  sickens  at  the 
description. 

'All  the  inhabitants  have  been  forced  to  fly 
from  their  houses'  across  t6  the  v^esteni  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Many  hav^  swum  the 
river  with  their  clothes\tied'  upon  their  l^eads, 
while  their  wives  and  cbilm^n  have  been 
drSj^ged  into  captivity  by  the  relentless  foe. 

The  editor  writes  in  a  very  indignant  tone 
(and  justly)  in  relation  to  the  defenseless  and 
exposed  condition  of  Texas,  and  adds : 

"  Had  (yovernment  at  the  close  of  the  war 
ordered  a  sufficient  fbrce  upon  our  frontier  of 
tha^  kind  of  troops  capable  of  keeping  the 
Indians  at,  abeyance,  it  would  have  saved 
.many  valuable  lives  of  our  citizens,  who  have 
been  butchered  by  the  Indians,  and  their  fami- 
.  lies  now  from  being  captives  in  the>  hands  of 
the  CamancheSr 

*<  We  want  no  better  evidence  of  the  present 
mode  of  protection  on  our  frontier  than  the 
precedent  recently  exhibited  to  the  world  by 
the  movement  of  the  troops  of  £1  Paso.  Six 
companies  of  the  3rd  infantry  arrived  here  last 
November,  bound  for  El  Paso,  and  immediately 
commenced  fitting  out  for  that  expedition  at 
an  enormous  expense  to  the  Government ;  they 
occupied  nearly  eight  months  to  get  ready,  for 
it  has  been  only  a  few  days  since  they  left  for 
their  place,  of  destination,  notwithstanding 
every  exertion  and  vigilance  were  used  by  the 
officers  to  get  under  way. 

•<  The  greater  portion  of  the  8th  Infantry 
are  encamped  four  miles  above  this  place,  and 
should  a  thousand  Camanches,  or  a  less 
number*  make  a  descent  upon  us,  they  could 
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Emperor  of  Aastria  had  resigned  in  favor  of 
bis  80D,  who  now  Bought  the  alliance  of  Rns- 
tkf  Drging  as  a  .flea,  the  common  interest  of 
the  two  monarchs  in  Poland.    . 

Three  armies  now  moved  down  npbn 
HoDgary,  pat  in  motion  l^  the  Autocrat. 
One  ffom  the  northern  side  through  Moravia, 
commaDd^  b^  Panintin — 60,000  men;  dne 
throagh  Gallicia,  from  the  norUi  east,  100,000, 
under  Paskiewitch,  to  p;ass  the  OftrpaUiian 
nonntains,  and  overmn  northern  Hungary. 
Tliree  other  smaller  divisions  crossed  the  same 
nnge  by  odier  JMisses  on  the  right  and  lef^, 
west,  and  southeast,  of  the  main  army ;  while  at 
the  same  time^  Jallachich,  the  Bkn  or  military 
chief  of  Croatv,  on  thejsouth,  acted  against  the 
KNithein  provinces  that  bound  his^  district  on 
the  north  and  west. 

Either  fit>m  policy,  as  some  have  faintly  sug-* 
gested,  or  Drom  inability  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  a  sufficient  force  at  more  points  than  one, 
the  Hungarian  President  Kossuth,  retreated, 
for  the  time  with  his  adherents,  to  the 
hesrtof  the  great  Hungarian  plam,  Csegled. 
To  reach  the  Magyars  -at  this  point  the  invad^ 
in?  armies  have  to  pass  over  a  vast  country 
m  almost  uninhabited,  the  cattle,  driven  pff^ 
the  bridges  broken  down,  the  green  com  de- 
stroyed, and  to' be- harassed  on  their  appr6ach 
by  flying  partfes  of  Magyar  horsemen,,  the 
finest-  cavalry  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile  .several  severe  'conflicts  have 
taken  place  between  the  -Magyar  armies  under 
their  leadere  Bern  and  Gorgey,  and  the  invad- 
ing armies.  Neither  side  seeming  unequal  to 
thecontest. 

By^the  last  advices  from  Europe  up  to  this 
date  the  15th,  it  appears  that  the  Ban  of  Cro- 
atia has  been  defeated  by  Bern,  the  leader  of 
the  southern  Magvar  ftrmy,  and  driven  across 
the  Danube,  and  that  a  considerable' advantage 
itts  been  gained  ovec  the  Austro-Russian  army 
by  Gorgey,  at  Waitaen. 

The  want  of  money  is  snppliedby  a  govem- 
ment  paper  currency,  issued  by  Kossuth,  whbse 
same  gives  it  value  with  the  people.- 

Kossuth  has  made  a  successful  effbft  to  en- 
list the  Jews  in  behalf  of  thib  Magvars ;  the 
Jews  having  been- themselves  leviMUpon  by 
the  Russians. 

Kossuth,  it  is  said  remains  constantly  on 
board  an  anned  steamer,  on  the  Danube, 
which  tnnsBoita  him  to  Pesth,  to  Comom,  to 
Raab,  to  Buda,  where  hid  presence  Is  necessary. 
Great  crowds  of  the  people  await  him  at  every 
landing  place ;  processions  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  carrying  the  red  sword  and  the  red 
cross,  come  up  to  meet  him.  With  a  powerful 
and  rapid  elocution,  he  preaches  to  theqi  the 
holy  war,  the  war  of  *  independence,  and  the 
oration  is  followed  by  hymns  and  pnyetB.  It 
is  thus  that  h^  everywhere  arouses  the.  people, 
and  fills  them  with  a  desperate  .enthusiasm. 
Of  the  three  leadersyKossnth,  Bern,  and  Gorgey, 


most  extraordinary  things  are  related,  showing 
in  them  a  charac.ter  of  enthusiasm,  and  a 
chivalrous  magnanimity,  without  parallel  since 
the  days  of  Washington.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral impression-  that  these  men  aim  to  make 
Hungary  a  republic ;  its  government  has  al- 
ways been  constitutional ;  it  will  continue  as 
before,  if  it  attains  ^ts  liberty,  with  perhaps 
the  substitution  of  a  President  for  life,  or  a 
continually  re-elected  President,  instead  of  a 

Hungary  has  a  powerful  and  wealthy  aris- 
tocracy; the  people  are'npt  democrats  and 
know  nothing  of  democracy — of  radfcalisni 
they  have  a  *  German  infusion,  but  that  is  all. 
The  Magyars  are  a  religions  and  a  liberty 
loving  people ;  but  they  are  also  strongly  at- 
tached to  toeir  ancient  orders ;  and  any  attempt 
to  subvert  them  will,  of  necessity,  fail ;  the 
condition  of  the  people  will  be  ameliorated, 
liberty  of  conscience  will  be  granted  to  all; 
Kossuth  has  promised  it  to  the  Jews.  The 
spirit  of  the  present  revolution  seems* to  be  cre- 
ated and  to  live  in  the  eloquence  of  Kossuth ; 
he  rouses  the  people  to  ^  hatred  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria ;  he  appeals  to  their  national  preju- 
dices. •' 

From  the  remote  distance  at  which  we  re- 
gard the  devolution  in  Hungary,  it  seems  to  be 
managed  by  a  few  men ;  and  dppendine  upon  a 
few,  and  not  upon  a  mass  of  educated  intelli- 
gence, it  is  more  in  the  hands  of  accident  than 
might  be  desired  by  the  friends  of  Buropean 
liberty. 

The  powers  of  the  invaders  and  of  the  inva- 
ded, seem  to  be  nearly  at  a  balance ;  report 
says,  that  General  Bem,  in  Transylvania,  has 
gained  still  farther  advantages ;  that  a  dread- 
ful battle  has  been  fought  there,  ending  iu  a 
defeat  of  the  Russians,  after  which  no  quarter 
was  given ;  that  the  llussian  armv  was  driven 
into  Trarisylvania — ^thatacorpsof  15000  Rus- 
sians were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  only 
2000  Hungarians',  on  the  other  side,  the  great 
battle  at  Waitzen  is  spoken  of  as  extremely 
disastrous  to  the  Russians — the  Magyar  horse- 
men do  great  execution  in  the  pursuit,  wound- 
ing dangerously  great,  numbers  of  the  eneitav 
with  their  sabres.  The  latest  accfjunt  from  all 
TOirtS.  of  Hungary  «re  extremely  favorable. 
The. Ban  Jellachich  has  been  defeated  by  a 
division  of  the  Magyars,  &c. 

Our  limited  space  wiU  not  allow  us  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  numerous  battles  that 
have  been  lately  fought  in  Hungary,  almostall 
ending  fiavorably  for  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and 
yet  if  Russia  pursues  her  ancient  policy,  and 
continues  to  pour  army  after  army  into  Hun- 
gary, we  are  persuaded  that  nothing  can  save 
Uiat  country,  except  an  armed  intervention  of 
the  neighboring  powers.  Oh  for  one  years* 
admmistration  of  a  Mirabeau  or  a  Lord  Chatp 
ham,  in  France  or  England,  to  create  a  di- 
version  in  favor  of  this  noUe  people ! 
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!»weep  the  whole  San  Antonio' and  Guadalope 
Rivers,  and  retarn  to  their  mount^n  homes 
before  the  commandant  of  the  post  here  could 
get  those  troops  in  readiness  to  parBue,them> 
The  present  defense  on^our  border  is  a  perfect 
burlesque  upon  military  operations.  The  offi- 
cers are  discouraged  for  the  avant  of  men 
properly  mounted,  equipped,  and  provided  for 
with  supplies  and  transportation  adequate  to 
meet  anV  emergency,  which  occasion  may  re- 
quire. Unless  such  arrangements  are  made 
by  our  Government,  the  troops  in  their  present 
condition  on  our  frontier  are  render^  a  perfect 
ntillity."  ,  ' 

The  prqtection  o£  this  frontier  will  for  years 
be  a  grand  item  of  expense  for  the  United 
States,  and  new  difficulties  will  continually 
arise  until  the  Camanches  are  treated  as  the 
Seminolee  were. 


FOREIGN. 

> 

'   Mexico, 

The  most  influential  political  paity  at  the 
present  time  js  that  called  Moderados,  i.  e. 
conservatives.  The  object  of  this  party,  which, 
is  at  preseqt  in  power,  notwithfitanding  the 
disorganizing  attempts  of  Santa  Anna  and  his 
friends,  and  the  general  corruption  of  the 
army  through  that  influenee.  The  partisans 
of  the  traitorous  general  were  lately  aismissed 
from  the  military  service — a  bold  and  useful, 
so  far  very  successful  measure. 

The  great  obstacle  which  true  patriotic 
Mexicans  have  to  contend  with,  is  the'  poverty  i 
of  the  Government,  and  the  inability  to  collect 
taxes.  Entire  regions  6f  the  republic  have 
been  desolated  by  the  Indians,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  is  now  chiefly  directed  to 
the  defense  of  the  people  against  these  invad- 
ers, and  to  the  general  necessity  of  quieting 
the  provinces,  and  inspiring  confidence,  after 
the  aisturbance  given  by  the  anarchy  of  miii- 
tai^  despotism,  or  rather  disorganization,  re- 
sulting from  the  almost  total  destructiop  of  the 
Government.  ^ 

It  is  reported,  though  upon  very  doubtful 
authority,  that  the  Americans  are  very  popular 

*  I  the  lower  classes,  and  hated,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  better  classes.  ^     • 

There  is  said  also  to  be  a  party  in  favor  of 
monarchy ;  probably  a  very  small  one. 

The  party  of  Santa  ^nna  continues  active 
and  efficient.  After  these  copies  the  radical, 
or  ultra-democratic  fiactrori. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  annexation 
in  Vera  Cruz ;  many  people  there  having  a 
^reat  opinion  of  our  system,  of  government. 
.There  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  organization  in  ' 
our  extreme  Southern  States  for  An  armed 
colonization  of  the  northern  part  of  Mexico. 
We  refrain  giving  particulars  from  the  fear  of 
drawing  unoue  attention  tQ  b,  moveiiient  which 


may  be  of  much  less  importance  tha&  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  population  of  Mejcico  being  nine-tenths 
uneducated,  political  movements  in  that  State 
are  of  trifling  interest,  and  aeem  to  have  no 
foundation  to  rest.  upon.  The  miinda  of  the 
people  are  distracted  oy  a  variety  of  influences, 
and  the  entire  country,  may  be  characterized  aa 
a{body  striving  to  walk  without  head  or  heart, 
th^  lesser  organs  ambitious  each  to  govern, 
and,  failing  in  iheif  tan^  producing  a  mere 
chaos  of  factions. 

Hungary. 

There  is  at  present  very  little  hope  for  Hun- 
gary. Surrounded  by  hostile  powers,  and 
mternally  composed  of  a'  mixed  population,  of 
which  the  Magyar  alone,  composing  only  one 
half  of  the  eleven  millions  of  its  people,  enters 
with  enthusiactm  into  the  war — withodt  credit  or 
pecuniary  ppsources — and,  in  the  power  of  or- 
gani^ation^  several  ages  hehiod  itfi  German 
neighbors,  this  chivurous  and  free-spirited 
people  eeem  destined  to  fall  before  the  superior 
resources  of  the  two  despotisms  of  Aostna  and 
.Russia.  Nothing  cquld  perhaps  save  the 
Magyar  race  but  an  alUance  oflTenidye  and  de- 
fensive with  England  and  Prussia ;  but  it  is 
now  too  late  for  eithier  of  these  powers,  were 
they  inclined  to  do  so,  to  enter  into  the  contest. 
What  we  have  to  look  for  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, is  a  division  of  Hungary  between  the 
three  great  powers  that  invest  her.  Had 
the'^eat  Lord  Chatham  been  prime  minister 
.  of  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hun- 
pirian  war,.we  ^Honld  perhaps  have  had  Eng- 
land drawn  fnto-the  contest,  and  Hungary,  like 
Prussia  might  then  have  risen  after  a  seven 
years' contest  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  to  become  eventually  the  interposing 
power  between  Russia  and  the  smaller  States 
pf  Europe. 

On  the  first  public  appearance  of  the  inde- 
"pendent  spirit  in  Hungary,  Windischgiatz 
advanced  from .  Vienna,  penetrated  with  an 
Austrian  army  into  the  heart  of  Hungary, 
and'  took  Pe8th,r  the  metropolis^  with  very 
little  resistance.  This  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  wjnter^s  campaign.  While 
the  Austrians  were  entering  from  the  west, 
the  Croats  and  military  frontier  districts  on 
the  east  and  south,  furnished '  a  second  army 
und^r  Jellacbich,  who  advanced  npon  the  cities 
of  the  lower  Danube ;  both  of  these  armies 
were  driven  back  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
Magyars,  and  the  cittidel  of  Buda,  on  tfe  south 
sid^  of  the  Danube,  was  carried  by  storm,  by 
a  division  of  the  army  under  Gorgey. 

The  Austrians  fell  back  westward  to  Pres- 
bure,  within  three  days'  inarch  of  Vienna. 

Now  appeared  a  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  .declaring  the  necessity,. and,  assert- 
ing the  principle  of  interference.     The  old 
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Emperof  of  Austria  had  resigned  in  favor  of 
his  son,  who  now  songht  the  alliance  of  Rus- 
sia,  nrgifig  as  a  .plea,  the  common  interest  of 
the  two  monarchs  in  Poland.    . 

Three  armies  now  moved  down  npon 
Honeary,  pot  in  motion  by  the  Aatocrat. 
One  mm  the  northern  side  through  Moravia, 
ccxnmand^  \xf  Paniutin — 50,000  men;  6ne 
through  Gallicia,  from  the  norlh  east,  100,000, 
under  Paskiewitcb,  to  pass  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  overrun  northern  Hungary. 
Three  other  smaller  divisions  crossed  the  same 
range  by  other  passes  on  the  right  and  left, 
west,  and  southeast,  of  the -main  army ;  while  at 
the  same  time^  Jallachich,  the  Bkn  or  military 
chief  of  Croatia,  on  theSsouth,  acted  against  the 
southern  provinces  that  bound  hi»  district  on 
the  north  and  west. 

Either  finom  policy,  as  some  have  faintly  sug-* 
gested,  or  from  inability  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  a  sufficient  force  at  more  points  than  one, 
the  Honganan  President  Kossuth,  retreated, 
for  the  ^time  with  his  adherents,  to  the 
heart  of  -the  great  Hungarian  plain,  Czegled. 
To  reach  the  Magyars  nt  this  point  the  invad» 
ing  armies  hAve  to  pass  over  a  vaat  country 
le£  almost  uninhabited,  the  cattle,  driven  pff^ 
the  bridges  broken  down,  the  green  com  de- 
stroyed, and  to' be*  harassed  on  their  appr6ach 
by  Bjing  parties  of  Magyar  horsemen,,  the 
finest-  cavalry  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile  : several  severe  'conflicts  have 
taken  place  between  the  -Magyar  armies  under 
their  leaders  Bern  and  Gorgey,  and  the  -invad- 
ing armies.  Neither  side  seeming  unequal  to 
the  contest 

By«the  last  advicee  from  Euxppe  up  to  this 
date  the  15th,  it  appears  that  the  Ban  of  Cro^ 
aria  has  been  defeated  by  Bern,  the  leader  of 
the  southern  Magyar  army,  and  driven  across 
the  Danube,  and  that  a  Qonsiderable>  advantage 
has  been  gained  ovei:  the  Austro-Russian  army 
by  Gorgey,  at  Waitzen. 

The  want  of  money  is  supplied  by  a  govern- 
ment paper  currency,  issued  by  Kossuth,  whbse 
name  gives  it  value  with  the  people. 

Kossuth  has  made  a  successful  effoH  to  en- 
list the  Jews  in  behalf  of  tb6  Magvars ;  the 
Jews  having  been-  themselves  leviM  tipon  by 
the  Russians. 

Kossuth,  it  is  said  remains  constantly  on 
board  an  aimed  steamer,  on  the  Panube, 
which  transuorts  him  to  Pesth,  to  Comom,  to 
Raab,  to  Buoa,  where  hid  presence  Is  necessary. 
Great  crowds  of  the  people  await  him  at  every 
landing  place ;  processions  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  carrying  the  red  sword  and  the  red 
cross,  come  up  to  meet  him.  With  a  powerful 
and  rapid  elocution,  he  preaches  to  them  the 
lioly  war,  the  war  of*  independence,  and  the 
oration  is  followed  by  hymns  and  [krayers.  It 
u  thus  that  be  everywhere  ax^uses  the.  people, 
mnd  fills  them  with  a  desperate  ^enthusiasm. 
Of  the  three  leaden,Kossath,  Bern,  and  Gorgey, 


most  extraordinary  things  are  related,  showing 
in  them  a  characjber  of  enthusiasm,  and  a 
chivalrous  magnanimity,  without  parallel  since 
the  days  of  Washington.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral impression-  that  these  men  aim  to  make 
Hnngaiy  a  republic ;  its  government  has  al- 
ways been  constitutional;. it  will  continue  as 
before,  if  it  attains  ^ts  liberty,  with  perhaps 
the  substitution  of  a  President  for  life,  or  a 
continually  re-elected  President,  instead  of  a 

iiungary  has  a  powerful  and  wealthy  aris- 
tocracy; the  people  ate' not  democrats  and 
know  nothing  of  democracy — of  radicalism 
they  have  a '  German  infusion,  but  that  is  all. 
The  Magyars  are  a  r'eligious  and  a  liberty 
loving  people ;  but  they  are  also  strongly  at- 
tache to  toeir  ancient  ordeca ;  and  any  attempt 
to  subvert  them  will,  of  necessity,  fail ;  the 
condition  of  the  people  will  be  ameliorated, 
liberty  of  conscience  will  be  granted  to  all ; 
Kossuth  has  promised  it  to  the  Jews.  The 
spirit  of  the  present  revolution  seems>to  be  cre- 
ated and  to  live  in  the  eloquence  of  Kossuth  ; 
he  rouses  thet people  to  ^  hatred  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria ;  he  appeals  to  their  national  preju- 
dices. 

From  this  remote  distance  at  which  we  re- 
gard the  devolution  in  Hungary,  it  seems  to  be 
managed  by  a  few  men ;  ami  depending  upon  a 
few,  and  not  upon  let  mads  of  educated  intelli- 
gence, it  is  more  in  the  hands  of  accident  than 
might  be  desired  by  the  friends  of  European 
liberty. 

The  powers  ofthe  invaders  and  of  the  inva- 
ded, seem  to  be  nearly  at  a  balance ;  report 
says,  that  General  Bern,  in  Transvlvania,  has 
gained  still  farther  advantages ;  that  a  dread- 
ful battle  has  been  fought  there,  ending  iu  a 
defeat  pf  the  Russians,  after  which  no  quarter 
was  given  \  that  the  tlussian  acmv  was  driven 
into  Traqsylvania — ^thata  corps  of  15000  Rus- 
sians were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  only 
2000  Hunffurians;  on  the  other  side,  the  great 
battle  at  Waitzen  is  spoken  of  as  extremely 
disastrous  to  the  Russians— the  Magyar  horse- 
men do  great  execution  in  the  pnrsfiit,  wound- 
ing dangerously  great  numbers  of  the  eneitay 
with  their  sabres.  The  latest  account  from  all 
parts,  of  Hungary  «re  extremely  favorable. 
The. Ban  Jellachich  has  been  defeated  by  a 
division  of  the  Magyars,  &c. 

Our  h'mitod  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  numerous  battles  that 
have  been  lately  fought  in  Hungary,  idmostall 
ending  fiivorably  for  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and 
yet  if  Russia  pursues  her  ancient  policy,  and 
continues  to  pour  army  after  army  into  Hun- 
gary, we  are  persuaded  that  nothing  can  save 
uat  country,  except  an  armed  intervention  of 
the  neighboring  powers.  Oh  iat  one  years* 
administration  of  a  Mirabeau  or  a  Lord  Chat^ 
ham,  in  France  or  England,  to  create  a  di- 
venion  in  favor  of  this  noble  people ! 
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hdiiy. 

In  our  last  nnmber  we  gavef  our  readen  a 
concise  notice  of  the  fact,  that  the  French  anny 
under  Oadinot  was  engaged  in  battering  tl^e 
walls  of  Rome»  with  every,  expectation  of  a 
severe  and  protracted  siege.  Tne  courage  or 
the  resources  of  the  defenders,  however,  gave 
way  maeh  sooner  than-  was  anticipated.  *  On 
the  29th  of  June)  the  eighth  bastion  of  the  de- 
fenses was  captured  by  the  besiegers,  and  a 
destructive  cannonade  opened  upon  the  second 
line  of  defense.  At  this  moment  consternation 
fell  upon  the  city.  The  troops,  ezcepthie  the 
followers  of  Garibaldi,  the  Students,  anu  the 
Lombard  allies,. began  to  loa^  courage.  The 
ground  of  St.  Pectro  in  Montorio  must  be  de- 
fended, but  they  refused  to  advanoe  to  its  de- 
fense. 

Garibaldi,  holding  in  charge  the  Porta^  St. 
Pancrazio.  informed  the  Triumvimte,  that  he 
could  not  much  longer  maintain  his  defense ; 
that  if  they  were  resolved  to  hold  out,  the  in- 
habitants must  be  all  sent  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  the  bridges  be  then  destroyed,  and 
and  a  third  Une  of  defense  established  on  this 
side  the  river. 

The  National  Assembly  thereupon  resumed 
its  daily  sitting,  but  nothing  of  consequence 
was  concluded  upon,  the  Tnumvirs  no^  com- 
municating the  •  message  of  Garibaldi.  At 
length  a  member  rose  and  inquired  why  the 
messaffe  had  not  been  commtnicated,  where- 
upon the  true  position  of  afiairs  becoming  known 
to  the  assembly,  they  passed  certain  resolu- 
tions, and  it  was  determined  io  tnake  the  best 
possible  terms.  M.  Mazzini  opened  commu- 
nication with  Oudinot  endeavoring  to  make 
terms,  but  that  general  would  be  rettered  by 
no  conditions,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  fruit- 
less negotiation,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French 
army  shoald  be  permitted  to  enter 'quietly  into 
the  city.  An  amnesty  was  granted,  from 
which,  however,  Garibaidi'  and  his  followers, 
with  the  foreign  trbops  were  excluded.  The 
'  hour  of  10  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the 
Sd,  was  txoA  upon  for  the  entry  of  the  French 
troops ;  a  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
to  give  Garibaldi-  and  his  troops  full  time  to 
escape. 

At  sunset  of  the  same  day,  they  moved  off 
unnoticed  to  the  mountains.  As  soon  as  his 
retreat,  was  secured  the  defenses  were  left 
open  to  the  French. 

Garibaidi  it  is  said,  took  with  him  4,000  in- 
fiuitry,  and  600  hoiae,  determined  to  taise  re- 
fuge in  the  Abrazzi,  or  to  force  their  way  into 
Venice. 

A  strong  division  of  the  French  aitny  en- 
tered and  took  possessioii  next  m(Hiiing,  by  the 
Poita  del  Popolo,  of  the  fiimotts^hiU  Pincio. 
The  hei^t  of  St.  Piedro  wis  aoon  covered 
by  the  troops  of  France. 

These  particulars  were  condensed  from  a 


full  account  given  in  the  Timoii  and  quoted 
from  that  P^por  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  foUowing  proclamation  was  published 
at  Rome,  ott  the  5th : 

.**  IsHABiTAiris  or  Rome  I  The  general 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  has 
named  me  governor  of  your  city.  I  aesume 
this  character  with  the  firm  intention  of  second- 
ing energeticaOv,  by  aU  the  means  in  my  power, 
the  measures  already  taken  by  the  General4n- 
chi^  to  secure  yoar  tranquillity  and  nrotect 
yoxrt  persons  and  your  property.  I  taJce  the 
following  measures  from  this  day :  1«  Crowds 
in  the  streets  are  prohibited,  and  will  be  dis- 
persed br  force.  2.  The  retreat  will  be  beaten 
at  9  'P.  M.  Circulation  in  the  streets  shall 
cease  at  half-past  9.  At  that  hourpubhc  places 
shall  Iw  closed.  3.  PQlitioal  dubs  which,  con- 
tmry  to  the  proclamation  of  |he  Geneiml-in- 
chief,  have  not  yet  been  closed;  shall  be  so  by 
force,  aild  the  proprietors  or  hodseholdera  of 
the,phu;es  where  such  drcjee  might  be  found 
to  exist  shall  be  pursued  with  the  greatest 
rigor.  4.  Every  violence  or  insult  offered  to 
our  soldiers,  or  to  those  who  are  in  firiendly  rela- 
tion with  them,  every  impediment  laid  in  the 
way  of  provisioninff  the  tmny,*  shall  be  imme- 
diately  ponisbedi^  sn  exB^pluy  wmy.  6. 
Physicians  and  public  functionaries  alone  will 
be  allowed  freely  to  walk  the  streets  at  night, 
They  must,  hdwf)ver,  be  furnished  with  apses, 
signed  by  the  military  authority,  and  abul  be 
escorted  from  station  to  ptation  to  the  place 
they  intend  to  go.  Inhabitants  of  Rome !  you 
want  order.  I  will  ffuarantee  it  to  you.  Those 
wbo  intend  to  prolong  your  oppresaioD  shall 
find  m  me  an  inflexible  severity. 

The  Genend  of  Division,  ROSTOLAN. 

Rome,  July  6." 

'  The  Pope,  on  receivitog  the  keys  of  the  Por- 
tese  and  »ui  Pancrazio  gates  of  Rome,  named 
a  commission  that  was  to  proceed  to  the  Eter- 
nal City,  to  arrange  with  MM.  do  Cercelles 
and  an  Austrian  agent,  the  mode  of  his  return 
to  Rome.  The  FVenc^,  Belgian  and  Spanish 
Ministere  have  gone  also  to  Home  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  private  correspondence  of  the  Optmone, 
of  Turin  writes,  on  the  6th :  - 

**  Hostile  demonstrations  continue.  When 
a  Frenchman  ^enten  a  coffee-room,  all  the 
Italians  withdraw.  Several  inn-keepere,  be- 
inff  afiftid  to  loee  their  native  custbmers,  have 
refused  to  lodge  the  invaders. '  If,  in  the  streets, 
a  Frenchman  apply  for  information,  no  reply  is 
returned  to  him.  Such  is  the  situation  of 
Rome.  The.  BngHsh  and  American  Consalfl 
are  our  sole  protectors.  They  deliver  ps»- 
potts  to  those  who  demand  them,  and  are  al- 
ways ready  to  extend  their  protection  to  the 
patriots  who  claim  it." 

The  French  w<^  proceeding  with  great 
activity  to  the  disarming  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  feelibg  of  hostility  on  both  sides  was  not 
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by  any  means  calmed  by  the  meaenres  which 
became  necesBary  in  the  course  of  that  opera* 
tioo.  The  situaUoo  of  Rome  is  withootany 
change.  An  ioqaify  has  been  institDted  to  dis- 
cover andponish  the  murderers  of  Count  Rossi. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Rome  has 
been  dissolved  by  force-  by  the  French,  The 
Representatives  had  protested,  and  declared 
that  the  sitting  was  prorogued  to  a^  indefinite 
day. 

The  ConsUtuiionale  Romano^  which  had 
susoended  its  onblie^on,  has  reappeared.  M. 
de  la  Tour  d  Auvergne,  accompanied  by  two 
secreuries,  visited  on  the  Stfa  all  the  nublio 
prisons,  to  ascertain  if  the^  contained  political 
prisoners.  Gen.  Zamboni,  who  was  confined 
m  the  castle  of  Santangelo,  and  all  the  other 

E arsons  imprisoned  for  political  oQenses  bv  the 
epuUican  Government  were  subsequently  set 
at  liberty.  On  the  8th,  the  new  cofiee-house 
was  closed  and  occupied  bv  the  French  toge- 
ther with  the  barrack  of  the  riflemen  at  Uie 
Sapienza:.  Every  day  fresh  troops  an<i  artillery 
arrived  at  Rome ;  five  pieces  were  planted  in 
the  -Corso.  All  the  wounded  had  been  removed 
from  the  Pope^s  pakcOj  and  a  commission^ 
composed  of  three  cardinals,'  was  expected  to 
regulate  with  Gen.  Oudinot  the  restoration  of 
the  Pontifical  Government. 

Letters  from  Ciyitia  Vecchik  of  the  11th 
inst.,  announces  the  occupation  of  Viterbo  by  a 
column  of  8,000  French  soldiers,  who  were 
met  outside  the  gates  by  the  Municipalitv  and 
the  National  Guard. .  The  Prefect  of  Viterbo, 
and  the  ez^Prefect  of  Civitia  Vecchia,  had  been 
arrested.'  The  French  were  said  to  have  over- 
taken Garibaldi's,  legion  and  captured  the 
greater  part  of  their  baggage.  On  the  8th 
three  or  Jour  of  his  m^n  were  brought  prisonera 
into  Rome,  together  with  several  wagons  fill- 
ed with  wounaed.  A  band  comman&d  by  an 
Englishman  named  Forbes,  and  forming  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Leffioi;i  of  Pianciani, 
was  said  to  be  committing  lul  sorts  of  excesses 
at  Temi.  A  oolnmn  of  4,000  AuatrianS  had  left 
Macerata  for  Umbria,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
said  to  have  advanced  to  VelletrL  ^veral 
Gustoois  officers,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
number  of  priests,  ^ey  were  directed  to  escort 
to  San  Calisto,  hsid  been  arrested  by  order  of 
Gen.  Oudinot 

The  siege  of  Venice  continues,  now  reduced 
to  a  blockade. 

Oo  July  16th,  Rome  was  again  brought 
under  Papal  sway,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  Army,  with  shouts  ot  **  viva  VLalia^' 
^  vtva  la  ReUgion^'*  **  viva  la  Franda  ;"  but 
the  whole  is  an  effort  of  despotispi. 

Oermany. 

The  Danirii  and  Holstein  war,  is  not  yet  at 
aneod ;  during  the  armistice  the  regency  of 
Sleswig  Holstein  continues  to  recruit  its  army, 
and  to  strengthen  itself.    The  powerfnl  inter- 


ferenee  of  Prussia  is  resisted  by  the  Regency 
and  the  Diet. 

« 

France.    . 

The  policy  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Repubhc,  so  called,  continues  to  be  suppressive 
ana  reactionary.  We  bear,  in  the  Assembly, 
of  new  plans*  for  the  government  of  the  press, 
and  for  the  general  reorg^ization  and  strength- 
ening of  the  government.  Paris  continnes  in 
the  oands.  of  militar^r  power;  the  bayonet 
governs.  At  present,  it  is  a  general  sentiment 
iq  France,  a  sentiment  which  is  the  growth  of 
necessity,  that  it  is  better  to  shape  public  opin- 
ion bv  ar|||ument,and  so  goVern  in  the  English 
and  American  fasnion,  than  to  maintain  a  hope- 
less  series  of  revolutions.  The  great  m^ii,  out 
of  office,  write,  and  appeal,  and  argue,  and 
argue,  and  write,  and  appeal,  while  those  in 
office  have  nothing  on  their  hands,  or  in  their 
thought  but  the  forcible  prevention  of  new  re- 
volutions, by  whatever  means  may  seem  for 
the  time,  most  convenient  and  expedient.  The 
prorogation  of  the  assembly  has  been  voted. 
General  Cavaignac. voted  against  the  pror^fa- 
tion,  but  it  passied  by  294  against  247.  The 
assembly  will  not  separate  until  the  20th  of 
Uie  month.  Democratic  writem  say,  that  the 
Republic  has  nothing  to  fear  from  dynastic 
pretensions :  it  is  said,  that  General  Cavaignac 
will  be'  the  next  president  Several  distin- 
guished Polish  gentlen^en  have  been  banished 
from  France,  which  proves  beyond  a  question, 
that  Russian  diploroacv  is  powerful  in  that 
country.  The  Radicals  affirm,  that  the  two 
great  enemies  of  the  Republic  are  the  clergy, 
and  the  Bank  of  France.  Radical  revolutions 
look  toward  repudiation,  and  interfere  dread- 
fully with  the  business  of  the  country;  it  is, 
therefore,  extremely  natural  that  business- 
men should  be  opposed  to  revolutions.  The 
Socialists  leave  religion  out  of  their  calcula- 
tions; it  is,  therefore,  quite  natural  for  the 
clergy  to  oppose  Socialism.  jLouis  Napoleon 
.  bblieves  in  a  strong  government,  and  is  admitr 
ted,  at  last,  to  be  a  shrewd,  enduring,  and  long- 
headed man;  his  progress  towaitl  absolute 
power  is  by  gradual  but  sure  steps ;  he  may 
become  Dictator,  possibly.  Emperor.  But  the 
French  are  a  people  for  whom  no  calculations 
can,  be  made;  and  the  danger  they  fear  is  scarce- 
ly ever  the  danger  that  impends. 

England. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  laws, 
things  remain  very  quiet  ui  England ;  the  min- 
istry, for  th6  present,  hold  their  place,  but  the 
Protidotionists  are  evidently  gaUiering  strength. 
The  most  remarkable  events  of  the  times  seem 
to  be  the  Queen's  visit  to  Irdand,  the  sympa- 
thetic meeting  for  the  Hungarians^  uul  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
HiMiiWW!  and  of  tlie  ottUic  health- 
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ihe  words  of  the  "  Courier  and  Inmuirtr^  both 
*^  in  ittf  conception  and  is  its  details." 

Mr.  Wetroore's  objections  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  .Report,  strike  ns  as 
altogether  weighty  and  cpnclusive.  He  ^*  was 
opposed  to  that  recommendation  of  the  Report 
which  contemplated  the  withholding  from  Mr. 
Whitney' the  benefits  that  would  result  from 
the  completioh  of  the  road,  and  vesting  the 
property  in  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
suppose  any  man  e9uld  be  found  who  could 
devote  his  life  and  means  to  forward  an  Enter- 
prise, of  which  the  failure  wpuld  ruin  him,  and 
the.  success— if  successful— must  accrue '  to 
the  benefit  of  others.  Besides,  it  was  inex- 
pedient, in  his  view,  that  the  Government  should 
nave  any  prot)erty  or  interest  in  the  mi^tter.'' 

We  cannot  but  cordially'  assent  to  Mt 
Wetmore's  objections-^that  the  Government 
should  undertake  a  work  which  can  better  be 
accomplished  by  individual  enterprise,  and  at 
individud  risk,  is  no  part  of  out  creed.  We 
maintain  that  the  aid  of  Government  can  be 
constitutioqally  extended  to  works  of  intemli] 
imprbvement  otdy  when  they  are  of  a  magni- 
tude which  renders  their  completion  by  coippa- 
nies,  States,  or  individuals,  impossible. '  Evefy 
improvement  that  can  be  undertaken  by  on^ 
man^  Is  best  accomplished  b¥  one  man.  When 
one  man  is  unequal  t6  the'  ta^k,  thea  let 
several  combine;  if  a  combination  cannot 
elTect  it,  and  it  is  stiU  agreed  to  be  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare,  let  towns  and  cities  en- 

Sage  in  it ;  if  they  cannot,  then  a  State ;  if 
tates  fail,  it  must  be  undertaken  by  the  na- 
tion. It  has,  however,  been  satisfactorily 
shown  by  Mf.  Whitney,  that  this  work  can 
be  accomplished  by  individual  enterprise; 
and  we  hold  tl»t  a  true  republican  economy 
will  therefore  entrust  it  to  him;  and  thai 
gdvemment  cannot  justly  engage  in .  it  until 
experience  has  shown  that  the  individual  pro- 
jector cannot  of  himself  accomplish  it. 

By  die  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney,  the  work  will 
pay  for  itself  as  it  proceeds.  The  profits  of 
the  first  sections  of  public  land  will  of  neces- 
sity be  laid  by  by  the  contractor  for  the  exten- 
sion of  tlie  road.  A  failure  to 'do  this  involves 
the  fidlufe  of  the  entire  scheme.  And  in  case 
of  such  failure,  th^  whole  will  revert  to  the 
original  owners. 

Now,  no  person  ever  doubted  .the  constitn- 
tionaJity  of  a  grant  of  land  for  public  purposes 
to  an  individual  Land  is  granted  to  soldiers 
and  pensioners,  to  academies  and  to  tolonists. 
Lana  may  be  granted  in  any  oase  whexe  the 
interests  of  the  nation  require  it 

It  is  very  commonly  charged  imon  the 
Whigs  by  thqir  .opponents,  and  even  ikicorpo- 
ratea  as  ui  article  of  opposition  into  the  plat- 
fonns  of  the  other  JMLtV,  that  they  entenain 
"  vast  and  unlimited  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement," calculated  to  ruin  the  finances, 
create  an  immense  national  debt,  and  increase 


to  an  injurious  degree  the  Mtfonase  6f  the 
Executive.  The  cnaree  is  raise  ana  injorious 
— «  mere  ''device  of  the  dnemy.**  The 
other  party  know  very  well  that  none  but 
a  few  acnemefs  enfextafn  Any  such  wild 
projects.  The  other  party  are  themselves 
peifectlv  willing  to  appropriate  the  na- 
tional funds  to  national  objectB;  the  only 
difiRfrence  we  cati  discoyer,  after  some  years 
of  observation,  between, the  two'  parties,  is 
in  the  particular  appropriations.  The  one 
party  wished  to  apply  the  public  money,  before 
they  tbok  abolition  ground,  to  Che  extension  of 
the  national  territory.  The  $100,000,000 
whiefa  they  spent  in  the  war,  the  Whiea  would 
perhaps  hav^  spent  ^n  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  harbors 
of  the  lakes.  The  Red  Sea  expedition  was 
sent  put  under  dernqpratic  rule ;  tne  money  it 
cost  might  have  been  more  profitably  spent  in 
the  establishment  of  important  light-houses ; 
but  such  remarks  are  invtuiooe ;  we  will  not  op> 
pose  any  measure  calculatedYor  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  7^,  at  leasts  is  a  national  and 
a  glorious  object  We  only  wish  to  nttiind  our 
headers  that  the  two  parties  do  ifot  diflbr  iqxm 
the  ground' that  national  funds  must  bo  •^^^ 
priated  for  national  nnrn^— 
diflTere"  -  • 
object 

No- 
mend: 
econo 
It  is, 
public 
It  cos 
in  a  V 
plicit^ 

On* 
interi 
Into 

comn  .o.      A   grand 

Pacif  . .....oiaged  \^  government  com- 

missiv^u,  would  be  a  government  job ;  hundreds 
of  persons  would  apply  for  employment  on  it, 
hirge  salaries  would  be  given  to  the  principal 
managers ;  at  each  change  of  dynasty  the  old 
managers  and  contractors  would  be  turned  off, 
and  a,  new  swarm  come  in;  a  c^xiimittee of 
Congress  would  continually  sit  upon  it ;  quar- 
rels and  jealousies  would  arise  oat  of  it ;  in 
brief,  it  would  be  like  the  introduction  of  a 
seton,  or  running  ulcer,  upon  tl^e  body  of  the 
State.  It  would  cost  perhaps  (300,000,000, 
would  be  fif^y  years  in  buUding,  and  prove  a 
curse  to  all  conceded  in  it. 

Again,  suppose  a  company  With  %  capital 
Btock  of  $100,000,000,  like  a  vast  South  Sea 
scheme,  with  powers,  mllitaiy  and  judicial,  for 
the  management  of  such  a  road.  It  might  be 
got  up  in  a  ^  of  national  enthnsiasm,  and  would 
end  in  the  min  of  thousands*  Twenjty  y^ars 
would  elanee  before  it  could  pa^  a  dividend. 
In  a  word,  wd  see  nothing  feasible  that  has 
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Ee  has  the  credit  of  the  invention,  and  sfaonld 
also  have  the  honor  and  profit  of  it 


Opinions  of  Public  Men, 

Tammany  Hall  is  making  a  strong  efiort 
to  sQsiain  the  Baltimore  platTorm,  and  tl\e  old 
or^ization.  It  has  adopted,  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, rejects  the  anti-slavery  basis,  regret- 
ting the  extension  of  sldvery,  condemning 
it  as  an  evil  and  re-adopting  the  Syracuse 
organization  of  1847. 

A  letter  of  Gov.  Seward  has  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  North  American.  In  this 
letter  be  says,  *'  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  coaDsels  of  that  party  lead  ta  doibestic 
prosperity,  while  they  are  imbued  with  na- 
tioDal  Dioderation  and  magnanimity.  Bat 
there  is  now  opening  a  field  of  political  aetiott 
hitherto  uoexplorea  b^  parties,  and  un« 
tnddeo  by  statesmen.-  The  inevitable  con- 
flict between  human  slavery  and  the  De- 
oMcratic  principles  of  Free.  Government 
00^  repressed,  has  broken  forth  at  last.  t*fie 
Jnficy  of  abolishing  8l|.very'in  the  Federal 
^'^trict,  and  of  prohibiting  it  in  the  Federal 
^^  excited  a  debate  which  per- 
^  disturbs  and  tends  to  dia- 
parties  and  combinations, 
either  side  of  the  debate 
rsipn  of  thQ  Government 
f  the  Union  itself.'^  Gov. 
lat  the  period  lias  arrived 
id  no  longer  be  protected 
onstitutioud  eflbrts  to  con- 
ates^where  it  is  sanctioned 
d  laws.  Grov.  Seward  re- 
•me  of  the  Whig  part^,  in 
in  ines  towards- abolition- 
no  secret  of  his  opinions, 
cpncessions  to  slavery  be- 
ne Constitution. 
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The  Looo-ibcQB  of  Maine  have  bad  the  an- 
(iacity,  in  thefr  late  State  Address,  to  claim 
that  they  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
old  RepuUican  par^  which  party  was  char- 
acterized under  Thomas ,  Jefferson,  Monroe 
«nd  Madison,  and  afterwards  under  Henry 
Cby  and  his  friends,  by  its  protective  and  in- 
temal  improvement  system,-  and  b^  its  violent 
opposition  to  that  body  of  politicians  who 
dropped  [  the  name  of  Federalists  and  assum- 
ed that  of  Democrat,  during  Jackson^s  first 
•dmioistcation.  It  is  verv-  probable,  however, 
that  the  maoa^rs  of  the  Maine  Loco-foco 
puty  are  qidte  ignorant  of  their  own  history. 

Gni.  Cass,  dn  reply  to  Col.  Webb's  let- 
ter from  Michilimachinac,  in  which  the  gen- 
CTtl  is  represented  aa  being  a  very  estimable 
uid  wortny  chaneter, .  but  as  having  two  sets 


of  political  principles,  one '  set  merely  specu- 
lative, for  hia  pilvate  entertainment  and  his 
friends,  the  other,  practical,  at  the  service  of 
the  people,  has  written  a  very  lon^  and  tedious 
letter  to  Thomas  Ritchie  of  the  Union,  from 
Which  we  gather  that  he  is  not  pleased  with 
the  moral  position  assigned  him  by  Col.  Webb, 
and  wishes  to  assume  a  different  one — he, 
however,  professes  to  have  a  great  friendship 
for  the  Col.,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
angry  with  him  for  representing  that  his 
(the  general's)  ])rivate.  opinions  were  more 
Whiirish  than  his  public  ones ;  (nor,  indeed, 
did  Col.  Webb  insinuate  in  bis  Jetter  that  he 
saw  any  immorality*  in' tlie  existence  of  a 
double  political  conscience  in  the  distinguish- 
ed statesman,  evidently  leaving  any  such  con- 
clusionsto.be  drawn  by  hie  reaoera) — He  (Gen. 
C)  says  that  the  fialtimore  resolutions  contain 
his  sentiments  on  the  tari'ff.  He  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  double  conscience  in  himself. 
t  He  says.it  qinriot  be  inferred  from  the  Nichol- 
son letter,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  that  he  merely  says  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  slavery  would  be  established  iti 
the  new  territories,  and  that  he  did  not  oppose 
the  Wilmot  proviso  from  any  desire  to  see  it 
established  there.  He  quotes  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Walker,  that'  slavery 
win  not  be  established  bevond  the  Rio  del 
^[orte.  He  dislikes  the  WUmot  proviso  be- 
caiiee' it  Is  disagreeable  to.  the  South — ^he  re-; 
cards  it,  in  short,  as  an  incendiary  measure. 
He  denies  that  there  is  in  the  Constitution  any 
power  ^nted  to  Congress'  to  legislate  over 
thie  temtories.  He  says  that  the  exereise  of 
political  power  by  Congress,  ought  not  to  de- 
pend on  loose  contractions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  says  that  the  people  of  the  territories 
are  fully  competent  to  cohduct  their  own 
aiiairs,  and  immediately  after  he  says  that 
one  of  our  first  duties  is  that  of  "  organizing 
a  TOverament  for  California."  He  says,  **  Is 
Califomia  to  b^ome'a  prey  to  intestine  dissen- 
tions  in  the  absence  of  all  law,  or  is  it  to  be 
driven  separate  from  us  because  we  neglect 
one  of  our  Qrst  duties,  that  of  organizing  a 
government  for  it  7"  It  is  perfecuy  clear  to 
our  own- minds  that  General  Cass  is  really  and 
strongly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery ; 
but  it  is  his  policy  not  to  say  so  in  a  letter  to. 
the  organ  of  Southern  Demdcracy.  He  op-' 
poses  the  Wilmot  proviso  bec&use  he  thinks 
that  it  Is  an  unnecessary  measure,  but  he 
trusts  to  the  neopl^  of  the  territories  themselves, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  their  soil.  Of  idl  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  North,  Gen,  Cass 
is  most  ready  to  make  concessions  to  the 
South  on  the  sulrject  of  ^laverv,  and  yet  the  above 
are  all  (he  concessiona  he  mids  it  possible  to 
make.  Southern  Democrats  and  extentiontsts 
frill  see  more  danger  in  this  reluctance^ 
(General  Cite  than  in  any  other  of  th6  signs 
of  the  times. 
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&c.  &c. — the  enterprise  of  our  cftitens,  their 
prejudices,  and  pecaliar  sentimenlB;  the  pro- 
gress of  edacation,  all  «re  discussed  in  a  clear, 
vigorous  style,  and  with  a  peculiar  force  and 
classic  simplicity  of  manner  whicd  character^ 
izes  the  writings  of  this  excellent  author.  Hav- 
ing won  the  very  first  position  as  a  writer 
upon  the  grandest  topics  of  science*  he  bow 
adds  the  reputation  of  having  written  the  best 
book  on  America.  Scientific  men  of  eminence 
in  France  and  England,  are  very  generally 
liberal,  and  many  of  them  republican,  in  senti- 
ment* The  habit  of  accurate  investigation 
dissipates  their  prejudices  and  leads  them  to 
take  a  very  accurate  view  of  the  afiTairs  of 
men,  as  well  as  those  of  natare. 

Humes's  History  of  England,    Boston.   1849. 

Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have, 
publish^  a  very  elegant  edition  of  Humes* 
history  of  England,  prefaoed  by  his  Autobio- 
graphy. This  edition  is  in  small  octavo,  and 
is  the  most  convenient  one  we  have  seen. 

The  volumes  are  small  octavo,  and  chei4>ly 
got  up — a  good  table  and  library  edition. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  against  this  elegant  and  accomplished 
historian,  his  work  is  still  felt  to  be  the  most 
perfect  one  of  its  kind.  A  careful  comparison 
of  facts  will  indeed  discover  a  few  errors,  and 
perhaps  some  misrepresentations,  the  result  of 
bias  and  prejudice,  in  his  narrative ;  but  take 
him  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  know  his  equal  in 
the  language,  and  as  a  model  of  pure  correct 
English,  he  is  not  admitted  to  have  a  superior. 


The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  By  John 
RirsEiN,  Author  of  ^  Modem  Painters.'^  New 
York:  John  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ele- 
gant wqrks  of  the  year,  a  fit  companion  for  the 
"  Modem  Painters." 

The  **  Seven  Lamps"  are  the  seven  princi- 
ples, or  rather  **  sentiments,"  which  should 
ffuide  the  architect  in  the  constraction  of  en- 
durin£^  works.  These,  as  our  author  enumer- 
ates them,  the  lamps  of  Sacrifice,  of  Truth,  of 
Power,  of  Beauty,  of  Memory,  atid  of  Obedi- 
ence. 

The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice  prompts  to  the  ofifer- 
ing  of  precious  things.  It  devotes  the  grandest 
eTOrts  and  the  most  costly  and  durable  mate- 
rials to  the  work. 

The  Lamp  of  Truth  directs  simplicity  and 
sincerity  to  be  observed  in  tiie  work ;  it  excludes 
false  ornaments,  architectural  deceptions,  and 
every  eflbrt  to  produce  grand  effects  with  mean, 
hollow,  and  contemptiue  materials. 

The  Lamp  of  Power  directs  dignity,  gitndeur 


and  vastness,  to  be  aimed  at  in  buildings  erected 
for  a  sacred  or  a  civil  purpose. 

The  Lamp  of  Beautv.  In  this  chapter  grace 
and  beauty  are  treatea  of,  as  fi^r  as  these  qual- 
ities can  be  communicated  to  architectural 
designs  $  especially  in  the  imitation  of  organic 
fortns. 

The  Lamp  of  Life^  This  chapter  treirts  of 
the  peculiar  mteUUy  of  the  difierent  *'  styles"  of 
architecture,  a»  they  are  significant  and  com- 
plete in  themselves. 

The  Lamp  of  Memory.  Of  durability,  and 
the  erection  of  works  with  a  view  to  the  admi- 
ration and  respect  of  future  ages,  8[nd  as' monu- 
ments and  memorials  of  toe  present;  coai- 
municafing  tor  building  a  quality  at  osee  of 
venerabTeness  and  persistence. 

The  Lamp  of  Obedience.  Oppo^  to  foolish 
efiorts  at  itinovation,  and  inculcating  a  respect 
fof  what  is  established  It  condemn^  the  puer- 
ile ambition  of  6riginality. 

It  were  impossible  in  the  brief*  space  of  a 
notice,'  to  enter  upon  a  discnssion  of  the  merits 
of  this  admirable  but  often  faulty  and  eceentrre 
production.  That  it  is  a*  valnable  additiob  to 
our  literature,  and  that  it  may  be  read  by  any 
one  with  profit,  is  all  the'  plraTse  that  we  can 
here  expend  upon  it 

The  early  Dramas  and  Romances  of  SAUler, 
Henry  G.  Bohn.    London :  1849. 

HumboldCs  Cosmos,    H.  6.  Bohn.    London. 

.These  very  cheap  and  donvenient  volumes 
have  been  sent  lis  by  the  agents  of  the  pob- 
lishers  in  thisconntry,  Messrs.  Bangs,  Piatt  & 
Ca 

The  first  are  very  spirited  translations  of 
Schiller's  Robbers,  Fiesco,  Love  and  latrigae, 
The  Gho6t-8eer,  and  The  Sport  of  Des- 
tiny, chiefly  by  the  publisher,  Mr-  Bohn,  him- 
self. 

The  edition  of  the'X>)siho8  is  an  exceedingly 
cheap  and. convenient  one.  Of  the  merits  of 
this  great  work  we  have  spoken  at  large  in  a 
former  number.  | 


The  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the 
Hxstory  of  Jtdius  Casar.  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.   New  York :  4849. 

These  are  other  two  volumes  of  the  series  of 
Jacob  Abbott,  and  no  books  of  the  kind  are 
more  happily  designed  and  written. 

In  a  very  condensed  form,  and  most  lucid 
style,*  Mr.  Abbott  gives  in  these  portraitures, 
sketches  of  the  actions  and  the  lives  of  these 
herbea  more  satisfiictory  to  the  class  of  readerf 
at  which  hef  aims,  than  many  more  pretentions 
writers.    We  confess,  in  their  penisaI,.to  hav- 
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ing  had  onr  memories  delightfally  refreshed 
with  classic  things,  thoughts,  and  incidents. 
Beautiful  volumes  they  are  for  **  the  home  cir- 
cle." 


Mardi;  and  a  vayags  ikUher.     By  HfcRHAK 
Mblviuue.    New  York :  Harper  and  Broth- 


hii,  Melville,  we  ave  sorry  to  hint»  has  failed 
ia  'this  book.  **  Vaulting  ambition  has  over- 
leaped itself."  Every  page  of  the  book  un- 
doubtedly exhibits  the  man  of  genius,  and  facile 
writer,  but  exhibits  also  pedantry  and  affecta- 
tion. We  are  confident  that  uie  faults  are 
attributable  to  the  praise  (we  wpuld  not  say 
excessive)  that  the  authoi's  other  delightful 
works,  Typee  and  Omoo,  received,  especially 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  the 
particular  **  Battering  unction"  which  did  the 
mischief  deplored  in  the  present  work,  was  the 
astonishment  expressed  that  a  common  sailor 
should  exhibit  so  much  reiBtding  and  knowledge 
of  literature. 

This  was  evidently  the  Author's  weak  point, 
and  he  thereupon  (certainly  with  great  ingenu- 
ity,) contrives  a  story,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
among  semi-savages,  and  in  unknown  isUnds 
of  the  ocean,  tliat  shall  be  illustrated  on  ev^y 
page  by  allusions  to  things  historical  ^ud  liter- 
ary, scientific,  theological,  and  mythological,  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  We  half  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Melville  has  intended  this  as  a 
quiz,  but  at  any  rate  he  has  overdone  it,  and 
made  a  tedious  book.  * 


A  Suppl&nent  to  Ae  Plays  cf  Skakspearet  com* 
prising  the  Seven  Dnanas  that  have  been  as- 
cribed  to  his  pen.  Edited  bv  W.  Gilmobe 
Snois,  Esq.,  with  notes  and  an  introduc- 
tion to 'each  play.  New  York :  George  F. 
CooUdge  and  BixAher. 

This  is  the  only  edition  of  these  curious,  in- 
tereeCingt  and  disputed  Plays,  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  The  accomplished 
Editor  has  very  agreeably,  and  with  much 
leAming  and  talent,,  executed  his  task  of  com- 
mentator. On  the  merits  of  the  question  of 
authenticity,  he  has  set  forth  many  ingenious 
arguments  to  prove  tlie  probability  of  the  haxid 
of  the  great  master  being  in  them ;  bat  on  the 
whole  we  do  not  think  he  has  cared  to  convince 
hia  readers, 

The  public  are  indebted  to  the  enterprising 
puUisfaers  of  a  very  elegant  edition  of  Shak- 
spe&re,  MestiB.  G.  Coolidge  and  Brother^  for 
this  very  acceptable  addition  to  our  Shakspe- 
rian  literature.  It  makes  a  supplemeptary 
volume  of  great  interest.  v 


Oliver  QoldsmUh,  a  Biography.  By  Washiro- 
TON  Irving.  G.  P.  Putnam,  166  Broadway. 
New  York:  1849. 

The  Publisher  has  just  sent  us  a  volume — 
half  an  houi'  ago — which  we  should  continue 
reading  the  rest  of  the  morning,  were  it  not  for 
the  necessity  of  an  interruption  long  enough 
for  the  inditing  of  this  poor  .notice.  A  more 
delightful  production,  a  more  humane,  generous, 
racy,  fascinating  biography  has  not  been  written 
on  either  side  tlie  AUantic.  The  style  is  abso- 
lutely faultless,  not  even  the  usual  appearance 
of  study  which  marks  most  of  Mr.  Irviug^s 
pages.  .  If  this  work  is  a  new  {^roductioQ  of 
Mr.  Irving's,  (for  we  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  it  before,  such  possibly  may  be  the  depth  of 
our  ignorance,  or  such  our  evil  fiite,)  it  carries 
the  Author's  reputation,  we  make  bold  to  say, 
above  any  previous  work.  It  combines  the 
three  elements  of  a  perfect  biography,  to  inter- 
est one  in  the  character  and  in  favor  of  the 
man,  tO/ convey  a  vast  deal  of  curious  collateral 
information,  and  to  keep  attention  fixed  bv  an 
elegant  and  continuous  narrative.  It  is  a  book 
that  one  may  read  at  all  times,  and  in  almost 
any  state  of  mind. 


Hie  Lady  Alice ;  or,  JThe  New  Una,  New  York: 
.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. :  1849. 

This  book  has  created  a  sensation  at  which 
no  reader  of  it  will  be  surprised.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  work  of  genius.  A  brilliant  debut 
of  a  writer  destined  we  should  sav  to  great 
fame,  if  discarding  outre  theories,  he  should 
give  himself  up  to  the  arUstic  genius  with 
which  he  is  possessed.  It  is  simply  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  novels  we  have  ever  read. 


A  Treatise  o?  Algebra,  for  the  use  of  schools 

and  ooUagn ;  by  8.  ChtM,  ProC  of  BlathenuUioi  in  Dart- 
month  CoUego.  New  York,  P.  Appleton  &  Co.,  900  Braed- 
wnj.    Philadelphia,  O.  8.  Appbton,  164  Cheinnt  it    1849. 

Jiff  JECHAific^s  AssTBTAKT.  •  A  thorough  practical 

treatite  on  Mentniation  and  the  Slidinf  Rnle ;  treating  alio 
of  the  Laws  of  Motion;  by  D.  M.  Knapen,  A.  M.  D.  Ap- 
pleton b  Co.,  New  Yoik.   1849. 

D.  Appleton  Sl  Co.  are  also  preparing  for 
publication,  A  Dictionart  or  MACHOtRs,  Ms- 
cHARics,  Engi5X  Work,  AND  Enoinerrino  ;  de- 
signed for  practical  working-men  and  engineers. 
Compiled  and  prepared  by  Oliver  fiyrne,  for- 
merly Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  Uie  College  of 
Engineers,  London. 

Memorul  of  ths  late  Hon*  David  S.  Jovbs, 

with  Appendix  of  Notices  of  the  Jonei  Ffenily  of  Uneen'i 
County.    New  York,  dtaafoid  &  Sifoids.    1849. 

Letters  from  the  Alleghant  Mountains; 

by  Charlei  Lanmaa,  aothor  of  a  Tonr  to  the  Rirer  Bacno- 
aay.    G.  F.  Pntnam,  New  Yoik.  1948. 

Stoby  of  a  Gehius,  or  Cola  Monti  ;  by  the 

author  of  **  How  to  Wis  LoTn,"  "  Michael  the  Hiaar," 
fro.  Fint  Am  editioa,  |Sdio.  D.  Appleton  ft  Co..  New 
Yo|k.   1S49. 
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SouTRSY^s  CoafMOir  Place  Book  ;  edited  by  his 

•on-'m-lawr,  John  Wood  WtctOT,  Em).  (RaiviBt,)  Now 
Yorky  Haiper  &  Brntbon;  2  volt»,  Qfo. 

History  of  the  Americak  Bible  Society, 

witbcnjraved  likDen  of  fkm.  Bliai  Boadinot,  L.  L.  D  ;  by 
W.  P.  Stricklaad,  one  of  the  Sodietj'i  aft&U.  Now  York, 
Hupu  &  Brothen.  1849. 

Manual  of  Ancient  Qeoorapky  juid  His- 
tory ;  by  Wilbelm  Pau,  principal  tator  at  ifae  Gymoaavm 
of  Donii.  Traailaled  finMn  tbo  Gormaa ;  odttad  by  tho 
Rev.  Thomaa  K»  Arnold ;  ra^Ued  and  eoir«cttd  from  Ibo 
London  odition.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  fr  Co.    1649. 

Collot's  New  French  Reader  $  a  delightfal 

■elootion  fnMn  tho  Fnnoh  oomodka.  D.  AppletoB  8l  C^ 
1S49. 

Select  Italian  Comedies,  translated  from  the 

Iralian  of  C«oldoni,  Giraad,  and  Nota.  Now  York,  D.  Ap- 
jiieton  &  Co     1849. 

Jones'  Booc^Kebpotg.   This  work  has  the  rare 

merit  in  iCft  class  of  beta;  both  simpla  and  comprehen- 
•ive ;  tba  adiuott  is  al^pkBt.    Now  York,  John  Wiley  ;  1849. 

John  Wiley,  161  Broadway,  also  announces 
the  following : 

Book-Kbepiko  and  Accoustantsbip,  Element- 
ary and  fraoiical ;  ia  two  parts,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers. 
For  sehw>h,  ielf-instmotioB,  oc  eonntiof-booso  raforanoa ; 
inipMid  8f».,  ctotb. 

Root  &  SwEBTza'a   New    Collection   of 

Obnreh  Mniio.    Obloof  16mo.,  half  bonnd. 

Adams,  Root  and  Sweetsir's  Singer's  Man- 
ual ;  Iteo.,  cloth. 

Downing's  Cqunt»y  Houses  ;  or  New  JDesJgns- 

for  Kntai  Bc«idonoet,  with  Interior,  Famitnta,  &c. ;  8to. 

Captain  Claridge^s  Guide  to  Hydropathy, 

a«  applied  to  every  diaeaae  ;  with  nolas  on  the  onra  of  dis- 
ease in  Horcee  and  Cattle.  l2mo. 

Rev.  H.  Setmour's  Pxlorimaos  to  Rome. 

The  following  works  have  also  been  sent  by 
the  publishers  to  this  office ;  oar  limited  space 
compels  us  merely  to  name  them  for  the  pre- 
sent, reserving  sach  as  promise  entertainment 
for  a  fuller  notice  next  month. 

Liberty's  Triumph  ;  an  epic  poem  of  more  than 

80,000  lines,  desoriplivo  « f  tbo  Ameiicaa  BeToIndon ;  by 
Robert  W.  LaadM.    John  Wiley.  New  York.  1841 

Class  Book  of  Zoology  ;  a  school  bodk,  with  a 

laifa  nnmbcr  of  IDufttrAtioBs  well  ei(ecnted.  A  small  and 
diap  rdama.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.   1842. 

A  Lift  for  the  Lazy.    The  author  has  been 

at  a  ?reat  feaat  of  langnagea,  aad  stolen  the  scraps.  Very 
enrioQs  and  full  of  ootertainment.  Gcocga  P.Patnam^  New 
Ya* ;  1849. 

The  Child's  History  of  Rome;  by  E.  M.  Se- 

well,  aatiior  of  Amy  Herbert,  &o.  &o.  u.  Appleton  8i 
(V.  New  York  U849. 

Biblical  and  Physical  History  of  man;  by 

Joiiah  C  Nott,  M.  D.  of  Mobile,  Alabaona,  with  piafaoe'by 
J.  1».  B.  De  Bow.  Bso  ,  editor  of  De  Bow's  Commercial  Re- 
view. BartleU  &  Wdlbid,  No.  7  Astor  Uoose.  New- York ; 
1841. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have,  in  pi^ess  a  num^ 
her  of  pew  and  valuable  books,  as  follows : 

SofTTHERN  AND  WESTERN  TRAVELLERS  GUIDE  ; 
an'  indifponpable  travellinff  companion,  illostrated  with  S3 
maps,  and  plans  of  cities.    i9mo. 

Ollendorf's  Elementary  French  Gram- 
mar ;  or  LesBone  in  French.  Ed.  by  6.  W,  Greene.   ISroo. 

Ollendbrfi  system  of  teaching  the  modem  langnagas  is  tlM 
one  moat  geaarally  in  we  by  good  teaohen.     • 


LiYiNo  Authors  or  fiNGtAKD;  by  Thomas 

PowaO.    l3mo.  / 


Coktributions  to  Legal  Science  ;  by  John 

AathoB.    Svo. 

Byrne's  New  Mbthod  op  CalculaHHgthe 

LooAUTOMa  or  amt  Qwrntt  hvkbbk.    ISmo. 

Exercises  in  Greek  CoMPosmON;  by  Prof. 

Boin  of  Brown  Univcni^.    Itmo. 

Cicero  de  Oixiciis.    With  Notes,  by  Prof. 

Thathtr«PX'aIe  CoHege.    12mo.    . 

Cietieo's  OitATiONS.  By  that  very  learosd  and 

idrgaiitieholar,  Profeamr  Jobaaon,  of  New  Yott  Univcraty. 

Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  also  communicate 
the  following  catalogue  of  new  works  from 
their  press. 

WORKS    IN    PRESS. 
-  HKW  xluabprated  OnrT-BOQUS. 
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A   HISTORY   OF   PARTIES.* 


Thk  publication  of  the  Statesman's  Man- 
ual, which  contains,  besides  the  Addresses 
and  the  Messages  of  the  Presidents,  a  me- 
moir of  each  and  the  history  of  their  ad- 
nainistration,  will  probably  have  the  effect 
m  future  to  give  a  more  solid  and  accurate 
character  to  political  writings  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  After  givmg  our  read- 
ers a  brief  review  of  this  new  and  valuable 
work,  and  pointing  out  a  few  statistical 
CTTors,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  author  and  compiler,  it  is  our  intention 
to  enter  upon  a  brief  hbtory  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  two  parties,  which 
originated  during  the  formation  of  the 
CJonstitution.  We  believe  that  most  of 
our  political  readers,  if  they  will  follow  us 
m  this  history,  will  confess  that  th6  cur/ 
rent  opinions  of  the  day,  and  which  are 
studiously  maintained  by  the  opposition 
presses,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent Whig  Republican  party,  are  false  opin- 
ions ;  and  they  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  that  the  line  of  policy  at  present 
taken  by  the  Whigs  is  an  unbroken  line, 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  republican 
founders  from  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the 
Constitution. 

A  first  want  m  every  nation  in  which 
politics  is  a  profession  of  free  choice,  is  a 
collection  of  the  documentary  history  of 
the  government.  Politicians  are,  no  more 
than  scholars,  made  by  the  study  of  epit- 
omes. A  narmtive  history  of  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  may  answer  very 
wen  the  purpose  of  those  who  seek  nothing 
beyond  general  ideas ;  but  for  one  who  is 
in  search  of  a  political  education  to  content 


himself  with  these,  is  like  studying  theolo- 
gy in  the  primer.  A  great  many,  indeed, 
of  the  class  called  politicians,  are  formed 
upon  the  labor-saving  principle^  and  with 
some  few,  certain  clever  points  of  states- 
manship may  be  developed  on  the  basis  of 
the  science  made  easy ;  but  most  of  these 
cases  serve  chiefly  to  reveal  the  distinction 
between  the  pro/eision  of  politics  and  a 
poUlical  education. 

To  understand  fully  and  clearly  the  prin* 
ciples  on  which  our  government  has  been 
administered — ^to  comprehend  the  relations 
of  the  various  policies  with  the  circumstan* 
ces  of  the  nation — ^to  trace  their  connect 
tion  with  later  events, — we  must  know  not 
merely  what  has  been  done,  but  why  it  was 
done — must  know  what  was  thought  by 
the  actors  :  to  know  this,  and  to  make  the 
lesson  of  experience  available  to  the  pres* 
ent,  we  must  resort  to  the  cotemporaneous 
exposition  from  the  voices  and  pens  of  the 
statesmen  who  conceived,  who  debated, 
or  who  executed,  the  systems  that  have 
prevailed. 

A  compilation  the  most  important  of 
any  which  could  be  made,  in  a  selection  of 
American  State  papers,  is  given  us  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Williams.  The  Messafi;es  of 
the  Presidents  are  dignified  and  intelligent 
treatises  on  the  national  interests,  contdn- 
ing,  generally,  sound  definitions  (in  the  ab- 
stract view,  at  least,)  of  the  theory  of  our 
Republican  System,  and  so  far  as  they 
reason  debatable  points,  make  use  only  of 
dispassionate  and  logical  arguments.  At 
the  same  time,  they  contain  better  expres- 
sions of  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  by 
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whom,  respeciiyel^,  the  Pre^dents  were 
elected,  than  can  oe  found  in  the  speeches 
of  members  of  Congress,  or  in  the  writings 
of  the  partisan  editors.  The  President  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  only  author- 
ized single  exponent  of  the  party  princi- 
ples, and  however  more  conspicuous  in 
point  of  leadership,  active  advocacy,  or 
talent  others  may  have  been,  their  expo- 
sitions receive  but  a  limited  respect  com- 
pared with  the  general  consideration  at- 
tached to  the  Messages  as  authoritative 
party  manifestoes,  frothing,  certainly, 
could  have  been  farther  from  the  design  of 
those  who  compounded  the  theory  of  our 
government,  than  that,  in  its  practical  ope- 
ration, the  President  should  be  the  official 
head  of  a  party.  They  intended  for  him 
an  independent  position,  similar  to  that  of 
the  British  sovereign;  but  it  is  impossible 
thus  to  isolate  any  office  from  party  influ- 
ence, which  rests  on  popular  election.  Ah 
ingeniously-compounded  electoral  system 
was  devised  as  the  only  partition  practica- 
ble between  the  people  and  the  President; 
but  in  the  first  instance,  the  people  select- 
•ed  the  President  in  advance  of  the  elect- 
ors, and  as  soon  as  the  system  placed  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  popular  will, 
it  was  broken  through  by  a  constitutional 
amendment ;  and  we  have  now  electoral 
colleges  only  to  show  the  futility  of  an 
efifort  to  base  a  high  office  in  a  Republic 
founded  on  universal,  or  nearly  universal 
suffrage,  on  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  popular  choice.  The  evils  which  our 
fathers  might  have  feared  from  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  position  intended  for  the  chief 
magistrate  have  not  wholly  overtaken  us, 
and  there  are  good  reasons,  considering 
the  dignity,  restraint,  and  caution,  seeming 
inseparable  from  the  office,  why  the  Presi- 
dent should,  in  preference,  be  considered 
the  annunciator  of  the  general  sentiments, 
at  least,  held  by  the  dominant  party — ^in 
other  words,  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  "  Statesman's  Manual,"  of  which  the 
Presidents'  Messages  form  the  principal 
part,  should  be  on  the  table  of  every  political 
editor,  and  in  the  library  of  every  profes- 
uonal  politician ;  and  it  is  adapted  to  other 
uses  than  those  of  a  mere  book  of  reference. 
It  is  compiled  upon  such  a  design  that  it  is 
entirely  suited  to  the  purpose  of  general 
reading,  and  could  not  fail  to  interest  any 
man  moderately  inquisitive  on  matters  of 


political  information.  The  Messages  of  each 
President  are  preceded  by  a  tolerably  full 
biography,  and  followed  by  a  history  of 
his  administration,  detailingr  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  party  operations,  and  other 
influences  at  work  upon  the  government. 
It  thus  brings  together  matter  naturally 
connected,  explains  the  causes  of  events 
which  are  mentioned  in  bare  detail  in  for- 
mal histories,  and  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
adds  intelligibility  and  interest  to  the  Mes- 
sages. 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  the  com- 
pilation contains  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  the  Articles  of  Confederation ; 
the  present  Constitution,  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  all  contested 
points  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction ;  epito- 
mes of  the  State  Constitutions ;  lists  of  the 
members  of  the  Continental  and  Constitu- 
tional Congresses,  extending  from  1774  to 
1846 ;  votes  of  the  States  at  thePresiden* 
tial  elections ;  lists  of  the  several  Cabinets; 
Ministers  abroad  i  chronological  table,  &c. 
An  analytical  index  is  added. 

In  the  matter  of  errors  and  defects,  so 
important  |n  a  work  of  this  character,  we 
notice  but  a  limited  proportion.      The 
cQpies  of  the  messages  from  which  it  is 
printed  are  pure,  the  typographical  revis- 
ion well  made,  the  mechanical  execution 
very  fair.      We  notice  one  omission — a 
proclamation  of  Washington  (other  proc- 
lamations being  inserted)  in  relation  to  the 
resistance  to  the  excise  on  dbtilled  spirits, 
issued  Sept.  l792,  and  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  message  of  November  of  that 
year,  does  not  appear.      Several   errors 
meet  us  in  the  historical  part  of  the  work. 
Page  378,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Clay  was 
elected  Speaker  of   the  House  for  the 
"  second  time,"  in  Dec.  1815;  it  was  the 
third  time,  as   he  had  been  previously 
Speaker  of  the  12th  and  13th  Houses.  On 
page  354  is  a  considerable  error,  for  which 
one  of  the  "  authentic  writers  on  Ameri- 
can history"  appears  responsible.      It  is 
stated  that  of  the  79  Representatives  who 
voted  for  the  War  bill,  in  1812,  62  were 
from  the  Southern  and  but  17  froai  tiie 
Northern  States ;  and  that  in  both  Houses 
only  21  voted  for  the  bin.     This  is  deci- 
dedly bad  history.    The  list  of  yeas  and 
nays  shows  that  on  the  passage  of  the  War 
bill  in  the  House,  of  the  79  yeas,  33  were 
from  the  North,  and  46  from  the  South 
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and  West ;  and  tliat  instead  of  the  war 
being  altogether  **  a  measure  of  the  South 
and  West,"  it  Was  voted  for  by  a  majority 
of  the  Kepresentativesof  the  Middle  States 
(21  to  18,)  and  that  the  whole  North  gave 
nearly  as  many  votes  for  (33)  as  agunst  (38) 
the  measure.  There  are  rather  too  many 
errors  in  the  Election  Tables,  pa^^s  1544 — 
1546.  In  the  election  of  1796,  Jefferson's 
rote  is  given  at  69  in  one  place,  68  in 
another ;  it  was  neither,  but  67,  the  whole 
vote  being  138,  and  John  Adams's  71. — 
Election  of  1800,  nine  States  are  named 
as  voting  for  Jefferson  on  the  36th  ballot 
in  the  Housis :  VerinoM  should  be  added, 
making  ten..  1817-^ohn  Marshall  had 
four  instead  of  five  votes  as  Vice-President 
in  Conpecticut.  1820 — the  vote  for  Mon- 
roe is  given  at  231,  without  that  of  Mis- 
souri :  the  vote  as  counted  by  the  tellers, 
and  declared  by  ^e  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate (see  all  the  papers  of  the  day,)  was  23 1 
for  Monroe  with,  or  228  wiihoui  Missouri's 
vote.  To  make  up  231,  while  ezcludipg 
Missouri,  the  table  gives  one  vote  too  many 
to  each  of  these  States,  Pennsylvania,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee.  The  stray  vote  for  Jolin 
Quincy  Adams  is  credited  to  Massachu- 
setts; it  was  New  Hampshire,  however, 
and  not  Massachusetts,  which  broke  the 
unanimity  of  Monroe's  re-election.  1824 — 
in  the  election  of  President  by  the  House, 
Alabama  looks  very  much  out  of  pla(5e  in 
the  support  of  Mr.  Adams ;  her  three  votes 
were  cast  for  Jackson.  1836 — Col.  John- 
son's vote  for  Vice-President  is  made  144, 
but  should  be  J  47,  exactly  half  the  whole 
vote.  These  errors  corrected,  as  we  hope 
they  will  be  in  a  future  edition,  this  ta- 
ble will  be  the  only  full  and  correct  one 
of  the  Presidential  elections  we  have  seen 
published.  Page  1547 — Geo.  Cabot's  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
8tat«d  to  have  been  made  in  1789,  which 
eould  not  have  well  been ;  the  department 
not  being  created  until  1798.  In  the  list 
of  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  Jacob  Crown- 
mshield,  of  Mass.,  is  omitted ;  and  Robert 
Smith,  of  Md.,  in  the  list  of  Attorney 
Generals.  In  a  work  not  intended  for  a 
standard  character,  these  errors  might  be 
allowed  to  pass. 

With  the  idea  of  incorporating  the  his- 
tories of  the  political  parties  in  that  of  the 
admiBistratioo^  we  are  particularly  pleased, 


and  in  our  view  thii  feature  gives  a  most 
decided  addition  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
We  regret  only  that  it  has  not  been  car- 
ried to  a  farther  extent,  and  that  on  cer- 
tain important  points,  in  particular,  the 
action  and  motives  of  parties  are  not  teore 
elaborately  set  forth.  The.  history  of 
parties  in  the  United  SKates  is  to  be  writ- 
ten. ,  At  the  proper  time  it  will  be  done, 
and  if  the  proper  historian  undertakes  the 
work,  it  will  be  found  that  few  books  of 
greater  interest,  or  better  calculated  for 
mstructioh,  have  been  written.  It  will 
open  all  the  machinery  of  administration, 
will  reveal  the  secret  sources  of  motion, 
and  trace  their  connection  to  apparent 
events.  It  will  be  regarded  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  national  history  as  necessary  as  the 
glossaries  to  the  old  writers. 

We  are  tempted,  having  the  subject 
befoi^  us,  to  annex  a  compendious  ac- 
count of  the  parties  that  have  hitherto 
divided  the  Union. 

In  the  divisions  upon  the  question  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  framed 
by  the  Convention  of  1787,  we  discover 
the  origin  of  the  parties  that  have  con- 
tinued, with  various  modifications,  to  the 
present  time.  Of  the  55  members  who 
attended  the  deliberations  of  the  conven- 
tion, 39  signed  the  constitution  it  iiad  pre- 
pared, and  16  declined  affixing  their 
names.  In  the  discussions  following,  be- 
fore the  people,  and  in  State  conventions, 
the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  in  most  of  the  larger  States 
nearly  balanced.  The  votes  by  which  it 
was  finally  ratified  in  the  several  conven- 
tions, amendatory  recommendations  and 
other  considerations  disarming  much  of 
the  opposition,  were  as  follows : 

1.  Delaware, 

2.  PeDOSTlvonia, 
8.  New  Jersey,    . 
4i  Georgia, 

5.  Connecticut, 

6.  Massachusetts,     . 

7.  Maryland, 

8.  South  Carolina,    . 

9.  New  Hfimpshire, 
10.  Virginia, 

'11.  New  York, 
12.  North  Carolina,    . 
18.  Rhode  Island,  . 

The  Constitution  being  adopted,  an  im- 
mediate struggle  would  have  ensued  for  the 


unanimously. 
46  to  28 

unanimously. 

unanimously. 
128  to  40 

.  187  to  168 
62  to  12 

.  14d  to  78 
67  to  46 
89  to^9 
30  to  26 

..  198  to  76 
2  majority. 
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offices  between  tbe  Federalists  and  anti- 
Federalists,  as  its  friends  and  opponents 
were  respectively  termed,  on  the  question 
of  a  more  or  less  effective  administration 
of  its  powers,  had  any  other  candidate  than 
General  Washington  been  brought  forward 
for  the  Presideocy.  It  was  not  long  after 
the  first  administration  commenced,  be- 
fore an  organization,  composed  nearly  ex- 
clusively of  anti-Federalists,  was  perceived 
as  an  opposition,  labonng  to  defeat  the 
measures  of  the  friends  of  the  President 
and  cabinet,  with  whom  they  were  neig-ly 
matched  in  strength.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
(elected  before  the  opposition  appeared) 
were  included  in  this  party.  Their  pro- 
fessed principle  was  a  close  construction  of 
the  Constitution ;  all  considerable  powers 
not  expressly  delegated  were  reserved  by 
the  States,  and  the  rights  of  the  St,ates 
were  directly  invaded  by  any  attempt  to 
derive  large  powers  by  implication.  One 
of  the  earliest  constitutional  debates  wi^s 
on  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
the  officers  whose  appointment  was  vested 
in  him.  The  anti-Federalists  strenuously 
denied  the  right  of  removal,  but  it  was 
decided  against  them.  Their  alarm  was 
again  fully  aroused  by  the  measures  of 
Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Secretary's  Funding 
scheme — the  Internal  Duties — the  Nation- 
al Bank,  appeared  to  them  measures  de- 
signed to  swallow  up  State  sovereignty  in 
a  consolidated  nation. 

In  the  second  Congress,  the  Federalists, 
or  Administration  party,  had  a  majority  in 
each  branch,  and  in  the  House  elected 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  Speak; 
er,  over  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Pa., 
the  Speaker  of  the  former  House.  A  high 
degree  of  irritation  prevuled  during  the 
session,  and  extended  to  the  cabinet; 
Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  parties,  became 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other.  The 
object  of  the  anti-Federalists,  it  had  now 
become  apparent,  was  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  when  it  should 
be  vacated  by  Washington.  At  his  in- 
stance, they  dropped  their  name,  and  sub- 
stituted that  of  Republica/M,  but  were 
called  by  the  Federalbts  Democrats,  a 
ni^me  to  which  they  were  not  then  partial. 

At  the  election  of  1792,  tbe  Democrats 
did  not  ventxire  to  oppose  Gen.  Washing- 


ton, but  supported  George  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice-President,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Adams.  Of  182  votes  cast  by  the 
.electors^  Mr.  Adams  had  77,  Mr.  Clinton 
dO,  and  there  were  6  scattered  Democratic 
votes. 

The  French  Revolution  was  viewed  at 
the  outset  with  jBqual  favor  by  both  of  the 
parties ;  but '  when  the  Republicans  air 
tempted  to  injure  the  administration  with 
the  people,  on  account  of  its  measures  of 
neutrality,  and  to  excite  the  national  an- 
tipathy to  Great  Britain ;  and,  when  farther, 
the  disposition  of  the  French  to  rudi  into 
wild  excesses  became  apparent,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Federalists  was  very  much 
cooled,  and  they  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  resist  the  increase  of  the  French  influ- 
ence in  the  United  .  States,  which  seenied 
to  them  fast  )iurrying  the  Democratic  par- 
ty towards  tha  same  course  on  which  the 
French  were  adtaacing.  The  oppoution 
gained  strength  enough  to  carry  a  small 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  question,  but  the  majority  c^  the 
people  still  were  with  the  administration. 

In  the  third  Congress,  Mr.  Muhlenberg 
i^as  again  elected  Speaker  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority.  The  debates  were  bois- 
terous, and  the  Whisky  Insurrection,  and 
other  affiurs,  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  The 
President's  Message,  at  the  second  session* 
attributed  the  insurrection  to  certain  "  sdf- 
created  societies,"  (the  Jacobin  clubs ;)  the 
House,  in  their  answer,  carefully  avoided 
any  allusion  to  the  matter,  or  to  the  Pres- 
ident's foreign  policy,  the  Senate  warmly 
commending  his  sentiments  on  both  aalh- 
jects.  An  attempt  in  the  House  to  censure 
the  '*  self-created  societies"  failed  by  the 
Speaker's  casting  vote. 

When  the  British  treaty  was  effected,  in 
1705,  the  rage  of  the  opposition  went  be- 
yond all  bounds.  The  President,  who^ 
until  now,  had  been  treated  with  at  least 
outward  respect,  was  vehemently  deoonn- 
ced/and  charged  by  a  portion  of  the  party 
with  the  worst  vices  and  crimes.  A  amali 
Republican  majority  had  been  returned  to 
the  House  of  the  fourth  Congress,  though 
Jonathan  Dayton,  a  Federalist,  was  elected 
Speaker,  and  an  address  declaring  the  oon- 
fidjenc6  of  the  House  in  the  President  to 
be  undiminished,  was  refused,  and  the  ex- 
pression modified.  In  the  debates  m  this 
Congress  on  the  British  treaty,  the  admin- 
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istratioii  finally  triomphiDg,  the  prinoipal 
speakers  were,  on  the  Federal  side,  Fisher 
Ames,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Robert  G. 
Harper,  Roger  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,, 
and  Wm.  Smith.  On  theopposition side,  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  James  Madison,  William 
B.  Giles,  and  Albert  Gallatin. 

On  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Jefferson  of 
his  seat  in  the  cabmet,  another  Federalist 
was  added  to  the  President's  advisers,  and 
when  Mr.  Randolph  followed,  the  cabinet 
was  made  undividedly^  Federal    • 

To  sooceed  Washington,  at  the  election 
of  1706,.  the  Federalists  brought  for- 
ward John  Adams,a  small  portion  of  them 
preferring  Mr.  Pinck&ey,  irho  was  on  the' 
ticket  with  bim»  intended  for  .Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  then  called  "Republicans" 
rallied  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  Federalists 
argued  that,  in  the  WashingtoniMi  policy 
was  aU  the  safety  of  the  nation— ^French 
influence  would  destroy  our  liberties  if 
the  "Republicans",  sueceeded.  The  latter 
replied  that  the  Federalist  had  proved 
themselves  a  monarchical  party, by  their 
devotion  to  England,  and  would,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  regal  power.  Adams  received  71 
votes,  Jefferson-  67.  So  many  votes  were 
withheld  from  Mr.  Pinckneyi^  by  the  Fed- 
eral electors  in  the  Eastern  States,  thajt 
he  fell  below  Mr!  Jefferson,*  who  conse- 
quently became  Vice-President.  Of  the 
"Republican"  votes  intended  foi"  Vice- 
President,  30  were  given  to  Aaron  Burr, 
and  15  to.  Samuel  Adams. 

In  the  first  Congress  under  Mr.  Adams, 

the  Federalists  were  in  s  majority  in  each 

bnuicfa.    The  measures  of  this  Congress, 

and     of    the    administration,    regarding 

Fnnce^  were  highly  acceptable  to  the 

people,  the   French    fever   having   now 

pretty  much  subsided,  and  been  succeeded 

by  indignation  at  the  insults  offered  to  the 

United  States.    The  Alien  and  Sedition 

acts,  however,  proved  very  injurious  to 

the   party,  and  added  materially  to  the 

stren^h  of  the  opposition.    The  rancor  of 

political  opposition  has  never  gone  to  such 

extremes  m  the  United  States  as  at  this 

period.     Of  about  200  papers  published 

in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  ihe  Fed^ 

eialists  had  the  overwhelming  proportion 

of  ISO,  while  to  resume  the  balance,  the 

Republicans  had  a  body  of  foreigners  in 

their   ranks  estimated    a  Httle  short  of 


100,000 — 60,000  of  them  having  been 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  30,000  of 
France. 

In  the  sixth  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion party  was  in  a  majority  in  each  branch, 
as  in  the  last.  At  the  nrst  session  cau- 
cuses of  the  members  of  each  party  were 
held  to  nominate  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  for  the  coming  elec- 
tion. The  Fedendists  nominated  Mr. 
Adams,  for  re-election,  with  C.  C.  Pinck- 
ney  for  Vice-President ;  the  Republicans 
nominated  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Col.  Burr. 
Before  the  session  adjourned,  the  result  of 
the  New  York  State  election  was  ascer- 
tained, the  Republicans  carrying  the  Le- 
gislature, (which  was  to  choose  the  Presi- 
dential electors)  and  thus  deciding  a 
change  of  the  vote  of  that  State  from  the 
preceding  election.  The  hopes  of  the  Re- 
publicans were  nused  in  a  high  degree, 
and  those  of  the  Federalists  somewhat  de- 
pressed, but  they  did  not  consider  the 
election  decided,  and  made  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  effort  to  repair  the  loss  by 
gains  in  other  States. 

The  quarrel  between  the  President  and 
a  portion  of  his  cabinet,  which  had  been 
long  fomenting,  became  an  open  rupture 
>about  this  time.  The  President's  course 
in  one  part  of  the  French  affair  had  been 
condemned  by  a  poition  of  the  party,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  influential  leaders,  and 
among  them.  Gen.  Hamilton ;  as  well  as 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War,  Messrs. 
Pickering  and  M' Henry.  The  altercation 
had  gone  on  between  the  President  and 
Secretaries,  increasing  the  excited  feelings 
between  them,  until  the  President  dismiss- 
ed them  both  from  the  cabinet,  replacing 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  John  Marshall, 
of  Virginia,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
Samud  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
dismissed  Secretaries  denounced  the  Pres- 
ident's "  ungovernable  temper"  and  "  in- 
ccNTect  maxims  of  administration,"  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  party  seconded 
their  complaints.  Gen.  Hamilton  wrote  a 
letter  highly  censuring  Mr.  Adams's  course, 
and  exposing  his  faults  of  character.  It 
is  supposed  Gen.  Hamilton  designed  by 
this  letter,  intend^  for  circulation  at  the 
South,  to  induce  the  Federal  electors  of 
that  quarter  to  oast  their  votes  so  as  to 
aecure  the  election  of  Pinckney  over 
Adams,  in  case  the  party  succeeded.    If 
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the  State  of  South  CaroUoa  should  rote 
for  Jefferson  and  Pincknej,  as  in  17^,  the 
ohject  would  be  easily  accomplished. 

In  spite  of  all  their  disadvantages,  the 
Federalists  presented  a  good  front,  and 
nearly  made  up  for  the  loss  of  New  York 
by  gains  in  other  States.  The- little  bal- 
BnCe  wanting  to  restore  the  footing  of  1796 
occasioned  their  defeat;  Jefferson  atid  Burr 
having  7?  votes  each,  Adams  65,  Pinck- 
ney  64.  l^ow  arose  a  new  difficulty. 
Fearing  the  election  of  Mr.  Pbckn'ey  as 
President  or  Vice-President,  the  HepubK- 
can  electors  had  withheld  none  of  their 
votes  from  Mr.  Burr,  and  he  consequently 
became  the  equal  competitor  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson for  the  Presidency,  the  election  be- 
tween them  devolving  on  the  tiouse  of 
Representatives.  The  Federalists  in  that 
body  were  in  a  majority  of  members,  but 
not  of  States,  which  was  required  for 
an  election.  They  determined  to  support 
Burr,  supposing  that  if  elected  by  them  he 
must  of  necessity  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  Republicans,  and  be  forced  to  adopt  a 
Federal  line  of  policy,  or  ^t  least  con- 
siderably modify  his  Republican  principles. 
For  35  ballots,  no  choice  could  be  effect- 
ed, Jefferson  receiving  the  votes  of  8  States, 
Burr  of  6,  and  2  being  evenly  divided,  and 
of  the  members  53  voting  for  Burj;  imd  51 
for  Jefferson.  It  being  now  believed  im- 
possible to  elect  Burr,  and  the  assurance 
being  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends  that 
he  would  pursue  a  liberal  course  regarding 
removals  from  office,  while  Burr  had  de- 
termined, if  elected,  to  come  in  only  as  a 
Republican,  and  would  be  necessitated  to 
give  some  striking  proofs  of  his  sincerity, 
and  might,  therefore,  sweep  all  the  Fede- 
ralists from  the  offices.  Accordingly,  after 
an  earnest  consultation,  it  was  agreed  to 
allow  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  elected.  The 
New  England  Federalists  who  had  assent- 
ed, with  one  exception,  were  bound  by  a 
previous  agreement  in  consequence  of  that 
exception,  and  voted  again  for  Mr.  Burr, 
on  the  36th  ballot,  when  Jefferson  received 
the  votes  of  10  States,  Burr  of  4,  and  two 
were  divided. 

'  From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  inau- 
gural, the  Federalists  hoped  that  no  remo- 
yak  would  be  made  from  the  public  offi- 
ces, and  perhaple  as  a  measure  of  concilia* 
fion  'he  retained  two  members  of  Mr. 
Adams's  cabinet  in  his  own — Mr.  Dexter 


in  the  Treasury,  and  Stoddart  in  the  Navy 
Department,  besides  the  Attomey-Genend, 
Habersham.  This  was,  however,  probably 
not  intended,  at  t^e  tijne,  for  a  permanent 
arrangement. 

The  President  was  soon  obliged,  by  the 
demands  of  his  party,  to  commence  the 
work  of  removal,  ;and  in.  answer  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Federalists,  he  declared 
it  necessary  to  remove  some  -  of  their 
party,  to  ^ve  his  own  a  fair  share  in  the 
offices..  He  did  not  find  the  places  mono- 
polized, however,  \fj  that  party,  and  to 
effect  this  equ^l  distribution,  is  said  to  have 
made  but  39  changes  during'  his  8  years. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
human  nature,  and  np  man  was  better  cal- 
culated than  he  to  build  up  a  party.    His 
policy,  from  the  outset^  was  to  conciliate 
the  moderate  portion  of  the  opposition, 
witbouto'ffendinff  his  oWn-  party.     He  was 
more  of  ^  politician  than  statesman,  and 
.  adapted  his  measures  rather  according  to 
their  effect  upon  the  pubHc  nund  than 
upon  ideas  laid  down  in  theories.     Suck 
\fas»  ftt  least,  the  course  of  his  first  term, 
f  Mr.  Jefferson  cdmmenced  with  active 
projects    of    "Reform."      The    intenisl 
taxes  were  to .  be  at  once  removed,  the 
newspaper  postage  abolished,  the  number 
of  offices  to  be  reduced,  which  had  been 
"unnecessarily  nlultiplied,"  the«nny  and 
navy  to  be  cut  down»   the  naturalization 
laws  revised,  and  the  importance  of  the 
national  government  lessened.    Several  of 
these  recommendations  were  at  once  car- 
ried out ;  among  others,  the  internal  duties 
were  repealed^  while  the  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded the  revenue ;  and  to  carry  appear- 
ance$  farther,  $7,300,000  were  appropri- 
ated to  be  added  to  the  sinking  fand  for 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  an  ap- 
propriation   which,    under    the    circum- 
stances of- the  treasury,  was  entirely  fiojiu- 
oa/.     Care  was  taken  that  the  appearance 
should    exceed    the    reality    of   reform, 
what  was  efiected  being  chiefly  in  amend- 
ment of,   instead    ot   supplanting.   Fede- 
ral   measures.    The    general  system  of 
finance  adopted  by  the  Federalists  was  re- 
tained, even  the  Bank  was  cherished  and 
extended,  and  the  neutral  poticy,  so  much 
•abused,  was  adhered  to  stul. 

In  the  true  spirit  which  should  actuate 
considerate  rulers,  the  fate  of  the  ▼arioua 
*' reforms"    introduced  were  decided  ac- 
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cording  U>  their  merits  in  practice.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  in  no  wise  disinclined,  when 
a  measare  of  hia  introduction  hsA  failed, 
to  tarn  about  and  make  hia  way  back  to 
the  soccessful  Federal  policy  which  it  had 
displaced.  Various  retrograde  steps  were 
made,  accordingly,  all  serving  to  enhance 
the  public  weal,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
administration,  and  at  length  the  idea  of  a 
feeble  national  government  went  by  the 
board«  Ai|  empire  was  purchased,  to  be 
added  with  its  pepp(e  to  the  Union,  and 
fifteen  millions'  paid  fgr  the  title-deed.  Mr. 
Jeffereon  recommended  the  legalization  of 
the  act  by  an  ex  po9i  facto  amendment  to 
the  Constitution ; '  but  the  party,  in  Con- 
gress contented  themselves  with  an  effort 
to  cover  the  act  by  a  rtoch  of  construction 
so  broad  as  to  alarm  the  Federalists,  pre- 
viously ipegarded  by  them  so  dangerous 
for  their  constructive  theory.  Soon  after, 
the  salaries  of  the  principal  public  dfficers 
were  increased  20  per  cent.,  and  additional 
duties  imposed  on  the  imports. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  so  f«r 
disarmed  the  opposition,  that  in  1804,  the 
Federalists  made  active  opposition  to  his 
re-election  in  but  few  States,  and  only  two 
States,  Connecticut  and  Delaware,^  Voted 
for  the  Federal  candidates,  Pinckney  and 
King.  George  Clinton  superseded  Burr, 
who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  party 
by  allowing  himself- ta  be  used  as  a  meahs 
to  defeat  Jefferson  Jn  1800.  Burr  be- 
came a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  relying  on  the  Federalists  for  his 
election,  but  was  openly  opposed  by  Ham- 
ilton, and  suffered  a  defeat. 

The  course  of  the  administration  was 
less  cautious  after  Mr.  Jeffersop's  re-elec- 
tion than  during  the  first  term»  In  conse- 
quence of  the  commercial  restrictive  poli- 
cy, the  Federalists  became  decidedly 
strengthened,  and  other  causes  induced  a 
schism  among  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends,  a 
small  portion  of  whom,  under  the  lead  of 
John  Randolph,  drew  offr  and  co-operated 
partially  with  the  Federalists,  though 
avoiding  a  close  alliance  with  them.  The 
embargo  act  disaffected  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  party  in  New  York.;  among 
them  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  who,  however, 
shortly  after  returned  to  the  support  of 
the  administration. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  appall- 
ing to  the  Federalists,  in  general,  than  the 


idea  of  a  subserviency  to,  or  intimate  union 
with,  France.  The  French  Bevolution  had 
caused  in  them  a  horror  of  that  nation, 
and  they  now  regarded  the  conquering 
progress  of  Napoleon  as  but  another  and 
more  alarming  phase  of  that  strange  peo- 
ple's terrible  madness.  They  were  won- 
der-struck at  such  a  spectacle  of  ambition. 
They  believed  Mr.  Jefferson  was  about  to 
throw  the  weight  of  his  country  into  the 
scale  of  Napoleon,  and  assist  him  to  pros- 
trate the  British  nation,  and  establish  uni- 
versal motuirchy.  -  In  the  excess  of  their 
fear  of  the  result  of  such  a  course,  some 
of  them  pronouhccfd  the  experiment  of  the 
government "  a  failure,'*  and  the  Revolution 
*<  a  mistake.*'  So  rapidly  did  the  adminis- 
tration party  decline  in,  the  New  England 
States,  all  of  which,  except  Connecticut, 
had  supported  Mr.  Jeffereon  at  his  re-elec- 
tion, that  when  the  period  for  the  choice 
of  his  successor  approached,  in  Vermont 
only  was  there  any  chance  of  a  successful 
effort  for  the  electora. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Jeffereon,  the  ^adminis'^ 
tration  party  was  divided  between  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  Gov.  Monroe.  Mr. 
Madison  was  supposed  to  be  the  favorite 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  whom  Mr.  Monroe 
was  somewhat  alienated  by  his  course  in 
rejecting  the  British  Treaty  negotiated  by 
Monroe,- in  connection  with  Mr.  Pinckney, 
and  from  a  belief  that  the  President's  in- 
fluence had  been  exerted  to  effect  Madi- 
son's ^nomination.  The  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture decided  the.  contest  between  them  by 
nominating  Madison,  by  134  votes  to  47 
for  his  rival,  and  the  friends  of  Monroe 
yielding  in  that  State,  where  his  support 
was  strongest,  no  farther  opposition  was 
made  to  Madison's  nomination  by  the  Con- 
gressional caucus.  Mr.  Madison,  though 
not  possessing  any  marked  popularity,  was 
held  in  very  general  esteem,  and  was  prob- 
ably more  acceptable  to  the  Federalists 
than  any  other  leading  man  attached  to 
the  administration,  his  views  beinff  regard- 
ed as  in  many  particulars  coincident  with 
theira.  Madison  received  122  votes  (6 
Republican  electora  in  New  York  voting 
for 'Clinton)  ;  Clinton,  had  113  for  Vice- 
President,  and  Pinckney  and  King  47 
votes  each.  Three  whole  States,  besides 
several  votes  in  other  States — 33  in  all — 
had  changed  from  the  previous  election 
I  to  the  Federal  side,  reducing  the  electoral 
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majority  of  the  BepubGcans  from  148 
to  81. 

Near  the  close  of  Mr.  Jeffenon's  admin- 
iBtratioD,  the  embargo  was  repealed,  in 
conformity  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  recommen- 
dation, made  on  the  strength  of  represen- 
tations made  bj  John  Q.  Adams  to  the 
IPresident  that  the  Federal  leaders  in  Mas- 
sachusetts had  determmed  on  resistanoe  to 
the  act,  and  that  they  wonld  prefer  ciyil 
war  to  a  longer  endurance  of  the  restric- 
tion. This  we  have  from  Mr.  Jefferson*lB 
own  pen,  at  a  later  period.  The  Federal- 
ists had  often  been  charged  by  t^ieir  op- 
ponents with  an .  intention  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  or  overthrow^he  government — but 
none  of  these  charges  were  erer  substan- 
tiated or  rendered  ^ausible  by  any  offer  of 
proof.  Mr.  Adams^  conviction  was  doubl- 
^8^  sincere,  but  in  a  subsequent  corre- 
spondence ^ith  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Fte^cott,  and 
other  leading  Federalists,  who  requested 
proofs  of  bis  charge,  he  admits  he  could 
offer  no  direct  proof,  but  intimates  that  he 
may  publish  the  evidence  which  establish- 
ed the  belief  to  a  moral  certiunty  iir  his 
own  mind.  He  died  without  havine  re- 
deemed the  promise.  The  "  Henry  plot," 
in  18112,  failed  even  to  justify  suspicion. 

A  new  part  of  the  policy  introduced 
by  the  Republican  udministratlons,  arising 
out  of  the  foreign  difficulties,  was  the  en- 
couragement of  Home  Manufactures,  Mr. 
Madison  (Message  of  1810)  considered 
the  growth  of  manufactures  "as  of  it- 
self more  than  a  recompense  for  the  pri- 
vations and  losses  resulting  from  foreign 
injustice,  which  furnished  the  general  im- 
pulse required  for  its  accomplishment." 
Thenceforward  a  system  of  encouragement 
was  pursued  for  the  diversion  of  labor  and 
capital  from  other  pursuits  to  that  of  man- 
ufacturing, efforts  being  made  to  keep  up 
the  protection  afforded  during  non-inter- 
course and  war,  by  frequent  revisions  of 
the  commercial  tariff.        ^ 

In  the  twelfth  Congress,  a  number  of 
new,  young,  but  talented  men  came  into 
the  leadership  of  the  party,  in  the  House 
of  Aepresentatives,  and  resolved  to  sub- 
stitute a  more  vigorous  policy  in  the  place 
of  that  hitherto  pursued  by  Mr.  Maoison. 
Henry  Clay  (for  the  first  time  eleoted 
Speaker),  John  C.  Calhonn,  WiUiam 
Lowndesy  and  Langdon  Cheves,  in  the 


House,  with  Wm.  H.  Grawfoid  in  the  Sen- 
ate, infused  a  new  spirit  into  their  partj 
associates,  and  even  quickened  the  bIow 
energies  of  Mr.  Madison  himself.  The 
Navy  was  resuscitated,  not  as  a  tempo- 
rary defence,  but  enlai^d  beyond  the 
ideas  even  of  the  Federal  adi&inisferatioDs, 
to  be  relied'  on  as  a  permanent  protection 
of  ottr  cc>mmerce  and  our  coasts. 

After  the  election  of  Mr.  Madison,  the 
Republicans  had  regamed  their  ground  in 
New  England,  having  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment m.each  State  of  that  section,  ex- 
cept   Connecticut.    As  the*  war  policy, 
however,  became  more  apparent,  the  oppo- 
sition were  again  aroused  throughout  the 
North,  and  were  §oon  in  possession  of  sE 
the  New  England  States  and  New  York 
The  administration  party  was  alarmed  bj 
these  successes,  and  more  by  the  determin- 
ed opposition  to  their  policy  of  the  Neir 
YQrk  Republicans,  who  had  already  re- 
solved on  the  support  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
i«;ainst  Mr.  Madison,  at  the  approachini 
election.    However,  under  the  lead  of  Claj 
and  Calhoun,  they  were  brought  to  the 
war  point,  and  a  c^aucus  of  the  adminis- 
tration members  having  resolved  on  the 
extreme  measure,  a  committee,  of  which 
those  gentlemen  were  at  the  head,  was  sent 
to  muce  known  the  determination  of  the 
painty  td  the  President.    They  found  him, 
in  his  anxiety  for  peace,  engaged  in  s 
fruitless  n^^tiation  with  the  British  Minis- 
ter.    They  inf9rmed  him  that  the  partj 
was  resolved,  and  would  not  retrace  thor 
steps;  that  the  people  would  no  longer 
tolerate  a  hesitating  policy ;  that  if  the  act 
was  postoned  until  after  the  Pre^dential 
election,  he  would  probably  be  defeated  of 
a  re-election ;  and  that,^n  fact,  unless  he 
yielded  to  the  sentiment  of  his  friends,  his 
nomination^  even,  was  not  to  be  relied  on. 
In  this  dilemma,  Mr«  Madison  reluctantly 
assented.    The  war  bill  passed  the  House 
79  to  49,  and  the  Senate  19  to  13. 

Immediately  on  the  passa^^e  of  the  act, 
an  address,  signed  by  92  of  the  Federal 
tnembers,  and  written  by  Hon.  Haimanus 
Bleecker,  of  New  York,  was  put  in  circa- 
lation.  It  was  a  mild,  well- written,  digni- 
fied document,  arguing  the  inexpediency 
of  the  war,  either  to  satisfy  our  honor,  or 
compen9ate  our  losses. 

(To  ie  cominued) 
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THE  OOTtOS  INTEKteSTS. 


Ih  our  last  article  on  the  State  of  Trade, 
we  gave  a  condensed  summary  of  the  first 
part  of  an  argument  given  in  an  editorial  of 
the  "Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil/'  m  confu- 
tation of  the  views  taken  by  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Union^  who  la  also 
the  financial  writer  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
mew. 

We  now  proceed,  to  an  exami9ation  of 
the  statistics  of  that  cbrrespondent 

While  speaking  of  the  cotton  trade,  our 
argument  will  l^  takien  chiefly  from  the 
"Plough,Loom,  and  An^."*  In  the  gen- 
eral Argument,  we  shall,  ji^dulge  in  some 
reflections  of  our  own. 

In  his  tabled,  the  cotton  crop  of  '46-^ 
is  set  down,  as  usual,  for  that  of  '47,  and 
that  of  '47-8,  for  that  of  '48.     • 

The  whole. business  relative  to  the  crop 
of  '47-8  waa  closed  in  July,  '48,  jusVat 
the  time  when  the  tari£f  of  '46  came  into 
direct  and  practical  operation  upon  the 
business  of  the  country.    One  ^ffect'of  the 
system  was,  however,  felt    before  that 
time.     The  failure  of  the  large  English 
cotton  brokers   had  disabled  them  from 
actiof^  as  usual  for  the  American  grpwers, 
and  rands  had  fallen  in  consequence ;  this 
bankruptcy,  the  ffih  of  that  class  of  deal- 
ers in  one  quarter  of  a  century,  beinff  at- 
tribatable  to  unforeseen  causes  in  England, 
of  which  we  shall  not  now  make  mention. 
The  crop  of  the  present  year's  consump- 
tion is  the  first  that  came  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  '46 ;  and  yet  the  Union 
gives  UB  tables  showhig  a  large  increase  of 
consumption  of  cotton  duripg  three  years, 
under  the   operation  ot   a  tariff  whose 
practical  effects  could  not  be  felt  by  any 
crop  previous  to  the  one  of  the  yeHr  that 
has  just  ended; 

Observe — ^the  crop  prodnced  and  sold 
in  '47-^  is  the  crop  of  47.     The  increas- 


eritxeal  notioe  of  this  iinportani  period- 
'  NoUoea  of  tiis  number. 


ed  sale  of  this  crop  was,  by  the  Uniou'M 
tables,,  103,805  baW  Just  at  this  time, 
the  practical  effects  of  the  tariff  of  '46  be- 
^in  to  be  feh ;  and  the  increase  for  the 
succeeding^  year  is  only  20>000 !  and  the 
price,  until  very  lately  not  above  the 
cost  of  production. 

When  cotton  was  low»  the  purchasers  sent 
their  orders  early  and  purchased  largely. 
Thus,  of  the  crop  of  1847-8,  281,407  bales 
were  taken  in  the  first  seven  months,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  40,000  a  month,  leaving 
for  the  last  £ve  months,  250,000^.  e., 
50,000  a  month. 

Of  the  crop  of  '48-0,  there  were  taken 
in  the  first  six  months,  307,303  bales — 
51,000  per  month,  leaving  to  be  taken,  to 
equal  the  last  year,  less  than  83,000  a 
month. 

Thus  it  appears  that  low  prices,  and  a 
larffe  supply,  induce  larger  sales  m  the 
eany  part  of  the  year,  and  vice  versa, 

"  If  our  readers  will  now  re^pernse  our  ex- 
tract from  the  Union,  they  will  find  the  whole 
effect  of  the  article  to  be  produced  by  compar- 
ing the  early  purchases  of  the  present  year, 
which  were  tfr^e,  with  the  early  purchases  of 
last  year,'^  which  v/eTe.smalL 

The  real  facts  we  will  now  show,  made  up 
to  the. time  at  which  we  write : 

OBlla^diBllolthefBpoll■,         18C7-8.  1646-0. 

Sept.  1/. ^ 109,909  57,997 

Shipped  to  Northern  porti.. 619»S81  709,833 

79;ao  8i7,8ao 

Exported  ftom  do 166,893  fStfiil 

Qa^udiado 4.59,917  346,909    62,919       335,470' 

^^^p^^Mv^iB  »m^mmmmm0m  mm^^^^m^^m^ . 

Tftkmi  Ibr  oooMmpdos.^.  483,081  48S,360 

T 

The  qoantity  taiken  by  spinners,  thus  far,  is- 
shown  to  be  700  bales  Im  than  in  the  pre- 
viotfs  year,  ^here  remain  yet  about  five  weeks 
to  msxe  up  the  year,  and  we  mav  now  esti- 
mate what  their  consumption  is  likely  to  be, 
by  ascertaining  what  has  been  that  of  the  few. 
past  weeks. 


The  fini  lix  monUie  trnTe....... 307,3913 : 

liaidiltoJ«MKi»^ 139,600 

JmMUl9Jil/S3,inM •.  35^000; 


per  UMttth  61,90Si 
46.000 
9S,00<k 
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The  remaining;  period  mav  give  30,000,  bat 
that  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  for  within  a  month 
we  have  seen  notice  of  the  total  stoppage  of 
three  or  four  krge  factories  in  oar  own  imme- 
diate netghborbcMd,  and  the  same  caases  tliat 
stop  them  must  tend  to  produce  the  stoppage 
of  others.  Allowing,  however,  that  30,000  ad- 
ditional bales  will  be  required,  we  obtain  as  the 
consumption  of  the  year,  512,360;  against  a 
consumption  of  the  previous  year  of  631,772  • 
being  a  falling  off  of  20,000  baie»  i^  a  year, 
instead  tf  an  increase  ef  20,000  in  ten  monffis. 
The  consumpti.on  and  exportation  of  cotton 
cloth  for  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  low 
prices,  will  thus  fall  short  of  .last  year  not  less 
than  20,000  bales;  and  then  the  followifig  will 
be  the  resolt  of  the  years  affected  by  the  tarii& 
of  1842  and  1846:—    .      . 

TiriffofieiS.  T«rifn»fl840. 

1849-3  iatralM S7,3^ 

1843-4       **      -....4 91.615 

1844-^       "      «,903 

J84JHI       "       ..SS.fiOL 

184»-7       ••        ..5,880 

1847-fl    '<      < mjnsi 

1848-tf  d«cieMr. 80,000 

■    ^  » 

This,  however,  tdls  but  a  small  part  of  the 
story.  Every  one  knows  that  the  consumption 
)8  greatly  afiected  by  the  price. 

1  843.     Oop  959  ■riliioiit  povads,  averaf*  price  6  cent*— 

conaaqiieat  locnue  u  Amm  dcnuad  of  67,000 

balM. 
1644.    Oop  813  milUorfa  pooa^  avtrua  8  oeBtn.     InenaM 

in  ditto,  31.000. 
184ft.    Crop  056  mflUoiii  ponada,  avartce  6  eenta.    laeiean 

in  ditio,  43,000.  ^ 

1846.  CTOp  840  miHioai  ponads,  aboat  6  oeata..  {aoraaaa 

in  ditto.  36,<W0. 

1847.  Oop  71 1  millioiii  poooda,  aranifB  10  eaBl|ik   laofaaas 

6,000. 

Total  increase,  then,  over  1842,  16,000 
bales ;  increase .  of  home  demand  over  do., 
7Q,000  bales ;  showing  the  extraordinary 
permanence  and  certainty  of  the  home  mar- 
ket  over  the  foreign  one. 

1848.-^rop  again  large — ^price  seven 
cents.  Home  consumption  increased 
103,000  bales,  and  exceeded  by  j206,000 
jthe  quantity  taken  in  1843,  when  the  crop 
:was  nearly  the  same,  showing  a  large  de- 
Mcrease  in  the  power  of  consumption  abroad. 

1849. — Crop  1100  millions  pounds, 
average  price  eight  and  a  half  Qents;  «,iid 
yet  the  consumption,  so  far  as  seaboard  is 
concerned,  has,  for  the  first  time  in  some 
year^  absolutely  gone  backward,  while 
our  population  has  increased  with  immense 
rapidity. 

.Now,  if  the  oonsomptioQ  of  1847,  with 
a  crop  of  711  millions,  average  above  ten 
cents,  increased  5000  ^les,  what  would 
be  the  increase  of  the  present  year,  with  a 
xrop  889  miHions  larger,  had  the  tariff  of 


1842  remained  unchanged  ?  Would  not 
we  DOW  be  consuming  250,000  addidonal 
bales  ?  And  would  not  the  demand  have 
sustained  the  price  at  ten  cents,  as  it  now 
stands,  instead  of  the  low  rates  that  have 
prevailed  through  the  year  ?  And  is  not 
this  the  price  that  has  been  pcud  by  the 
South,  not  less  than  $55,000,000,  for  re- 
f^sing  to  allow  the  products  of  the  land 
to  be  eonsdined  on  the  land  ? 

Andnt>w  upon  the  topic  of  the  Southern 
factories,  upon  which  tthe  correspondent 
remarks  that  they  hav^  no  protection 
against  Kew  England.  It'  is  true  they 
have  no  legal  protection  against  New  Eng- 
&nd,  but  they  have  the  prodigious  advan- 
tage over  the  New  England  factories,  of 
having  their  raw  maieriiu  growing  almost 
at  the  door' of  the  faptory.  Agiunst  Eng- 
land, however^  the.  South  maintains  a  pro- 
tection for  herself  in  the  shape  of  the  tariff 
of  1846,  and  there  is 'eterj  probabiGty 
that  if  tl^at  were  removed,  she  would  be 
deluged  with  cheap  and  worthless  goods 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  her  new  and 
flourishing  factories  be  broken  down. 

r  Another  topie  of  importance,  touched 
upon  by  the  "  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil," 
is  that  of  emigration.  Every  emigrant  to 
the  West  is  an  additional  producer  of  com 
or  cotton  in  the  West,  whose  competidon 
tends  to  lower  the  price  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  products,  and,  wo  may  add,  to 
raise  th^  prii^e  of  manufactures ;  and  evexy 
individual  workman  who  is  kept  at  boine 
and  employed  in  manufacture,  is  an  addi- 
tional consumer  of  Eastern  and  Southeni 
products,  whose -competition  lowers  the 
price  of  manufactures,  and  raises  that  of 
com  and  cotton. 

"We  are  gravely  assured  that  the  con- 
sumer benefits  largely  by  the  low  prices,  b^t 
whence  oome  the  low  prices?  Is  it  not  from 
the  ^depression  of  the  South  7  And  can  the 
South  consume  as  much  cloth  with  cotton  at 
five  cents,  as  they  could  do  at  ten?  Certainly 
not.  The  South  is  now  clothing  the  world  at 
its  own  loss,  and  the  power  to  consume 
cloth  is  there  diminished,  and  would  be 
still  more  so,  ware  it  not  that  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  maintained  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
species  of  employment,  that  would  long  since 
have  traen'  naturalized  there  had  the  plough, 
die  lobm,  and  the  anvil  been  permitted  to  come 
together.  The  eonsumption  of  the  North  di- 
mmishes,  notwithstanding  a  vast  increase  of 
popukition,  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
diminution  of  cost,  and  it  does  so  because  the 
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people  who  W9rked  in  mines,  aodfnniaee8,and 
nnis,  are  idle  and  unable  to  sell  their  labor  to 
obtain  the  means  of  buying  food^  or  cloth,  or 
iron. 

**  Erery  inerease  in  the  ratio  of  consumers  to 
jnodttcers  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  food  and 
cotton,  and  o?  all  other  agricultural  products, 
and  to  enable  farmere  and  planters  ^  consume 
more  largely  of  cloth  and  iron,  shoes  and  hats, 

Cper  am]  books,  and  the  pr6ducers  of  these 
ter  commodities  are  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
SQine  more  largely  of  food  and  cotton,  and  thus 
it  it  that  the  own6r  of  land  benefits  by  an  in- 
cre&ae  in  the  home  consumption  of  the  products 
of  the  land.,  Every  man  that  is  dnvin  to  seek 
the  West,  there  to  raise  food  or  cotton,  tends 
to  diminiih  th^  power  of  farmers  and  Ranters 
to  consume  cloth  and  iron,  and  to  diminish  Uie 
power  of  the  makers  of  clpth  and  iron  to  con- 
looae  food  or  cotton,  and  thus  it  is  that,  the 
owner  of  land  is  injured  by  .a  diminution  in  the 
home  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  land." 
^Ploughf  Loonij  and  AimL 

K 

It  is  a  fact  but  little  attended,  to  by  the- 
enemies  of  protection,  that  the  wealth  of 
the  farmer  is  not  to  b^  measured  by'  bis 
production  merely,  but  by  hi8j>ower  of 
exchanging  his  surplus  products.  .  AsbeaC 
of  com  rotting  unused  m  the  stack  is  npt 
wealth ;  but  when  a  market  opens  for  it,  then 
it  becomes  wealth.  Now,  by  thefree  trailer's 
plan  of  trusting  to  the  contingencies  of  an 
Eoropean  market,  thb  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  gauged  by  the  grants  of  Gu- 
rope.     A  good  crop  and  low  prices  in 
Earope  is  to  bring  the  entire  trade  of 
America  to  a  dead  stop.     Let  us  suppose 
that  not  a  single  manufactmred  article  was 
produced  on  this  side  of.  the  Atlantic^  that 
oar  entire  commerce  consisted  in  an  ei- 
change  of  breadstuffs  for  manufactures, 
which  would  be  the  paridisaical  .condition 
of  free  trade,  we  are  then  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  prices  of  breadstufis 
down  so  low  as  to  compete  with  the  farm- 
ers of  England  and  the  grain-grbwers  of 
Europe,  who  produce  at  a  half  or  one 
flurd  the  price  that  we  do;  andbeing sub- 
ject to  this  compedtion,  ire  should  be  obli- 
ged to  pay  our  own  freights,  and  broker- 
ages, and  run  our  own  n3a  of  insurance, 
and  other  expenses,  while  we  have  twic^ 
or  thrice  the  distauce  to  travel  over,  and 
the  political  contingencies  of  corn-laws, 
embargoes,  and  maritime  wars  hanging 
perpetually  over  us ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
eertaioty  of  a  time  to  come,  and  that  not 
far  distant^    when  the  improvements  in 


agriculture  shall  furnish  Great  Britain,  even 
without  the  aid  of  corn-laws,  with  a  full 
supply  of  better  food  than  the  stale  com, 
rancid  meal,  and  withered  potatoes,  which 
our  farmers  send  across  the  Atlantic. 

1.  Either  the  fanner  depends  on  the 
contingency  of  a  deficient  supply  of  foo 
in  foreign  countries,  raising  prices  to  th^ 
famine    point    there  ;--<>r,   m  times    of 
plenty— 

2.  He  mu^t' expect  to  undersell  the  Eu- 
ropean producer,  who  is  able  to  produce 
at  half  the  cost. 

Again,' 

1..  At  all  times,  the-ivealth  of  the  farmer 
depeqds  upon  his  ability  to  exchange  his 
surplus  products  f6r  manufactured  articles, 
or  for  mon'ey  wherewith  to  purchase  such 
articles. 

2.  The. increase  of  his  wjBalth  is  limited 
to  his  ability  to  dispose  of  his  surplus :  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  ability  of  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer to  supply  bun* 

8.  The  foreign  manufacturer  will  supply 
him  at  prices  regidated  by  the  dearth  or 
abundance  of  grain  in  £ur(^e  and  Grdat 
Britain. 

4.  If  food  is  abundant  in  Qreat  Britain 
and  Europe,  the  home  demand  in  those 
countries  /or  manujfactures  will  rabe  their 
price,  while  at  the  same  time  it  raises  the 
pric^  of  food  in  Amierica. 

6,,  Thus  it  appears  that  the  American 
producer  has  a  double  disadvantage  of  sell- 
ing less  food,  and  getting  less  for  it,  when- 
ever the  price  of  food  faUs  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

But  there  is  still  another  consequence  to 
be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  surplus  of  the  farmer  is  that  which 
remains  over,  when  he  has  fed  himself  and 
his  dependents.  The  home  market  is 
therefore  composed  of  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  farming. 

But.  these  are  chiefly  the  artisans,  and 
handicraftsmen,  and  those  connected  with 
ihem,. 

The  farmer  is  almost  always  able  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  surplus,  the  sale  of 
which  is  his  source  of  wealth;  and, the 
more  there  are  of  handicraftsmen  aud 
others  who  coQsume  this  surplus,  the 
greater  will  be  the  wealth  of  the  farmer. 

When  the  number  of  hancBcraftsmen  and 
operatives  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  farmer 
with  aM  he  needs,  both  partie  i  will  sustain 
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each  otber,  independently  of  foreign  aid, 
and  free  of  the  contingencies  and  fluctua- 
tions of  the  foreign  market. 

But  the  process  does  not  stop  here.  The 
handicrafkanian  is  able  to  produce  more 
than  is  necessary  both  for  himself  and  the 
farmer.  Orer-produotion  reduces  the  price, 
and  the  farmer  is  the  gainer. 

But,  if  there  is  an  over-production  of 
food,  in  the  hope  of  a  foreign  marketi  the 
handicraftsman  gains,  and  the  farmer  is  the 
loser. 

The  foreign  market  for  grain  stimulates 
the  over-production  of  grain  r^and'  being 
unsteady,  always  inflicts  more  miscl^ief 
than  good  upon  the  producer^    And, 

The  foreign  market  for  manufactures 
stimulates  the  over-production  of  manilfi^c- 
tures,  reduces  their  price,  and  is  in  that 
sense  gainful  to  the  farmer ;  whitet,  ai  the 
»ame  /tm^,  U  i$  not  wbject  ta  one  ha^  or 
on€  thifd  the  extent  of  fluctuation  iuffered 
by  the  market /or  food. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  at  first '^view, 
we  make'  bold  to  insist,  that  no  country 
was  ever  made  wealthy  by  a  foreign  de- 
mand for  breadstuflfs : — while  we  equally 
insist  that  a  foreign  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  creatmg  a  home  miirket  for 
the  farmer,  has  been  the  great  source  of 
riches  time  out  of  mind. 

Let  us  consider  it.  The  raw  material 
exported,  pays  a  certain  profit.  The  same 
material  manufactured  €md  exported,  pays 
the  same  profit,  and  an  addUianat  one  for 
being  manufactured.  A  pound  of  cot- 
ton worth  ten  cents,  pays  perhaps  1  cent 
profit ;  worked  into  a  piece  of  ^cloth  valued 
at  |1,  it  pays  10  cents  profit.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  a  substance  is 
wrought  up,  the  more  is  gained  by  its  ex- 
portation. It  is  therefore  a  much  better 
plan  to  have  the  raw  material  n^orked  up 
as  much  as  possible  at  home,  in  order  that 
all  the  profit  that  can  be  got  oiti'  of  it-may 
he  got  at  home. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  with  the  shal- 
low free-trade  economist,  in  whose  ears  the 
word  free  tingles  with  a  deceitful  talis* 
manic  power,  lo  suppose  that  a  country 
must  export  the  staff  of  life,  in  body  tind 
mchanged,  in  order  to  be  conridered  a 
food-exporting  country. 

It  has  been  long  noticed,  we  believe  in 
the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Carey,  that  as  the 
home  manufactures  of  a  country  are'  as 


much  the  produce  of  her  food  prodncen 
as  of  her  artisans^  her  agricultural  resour- 
ces must  be  measured  by  the  value  of  her 
manufactured  exports,  less  her  imports  ^A 
food  and  raw  material.     Let  us  suppose 
for  instance,  that  England  and  America 
expott  equal  .vi^lues  of  home-manufactured 
articles.    Thto,  if  America  produce  the 
n^w  material,  food,  and  machinery,  wMcli 
nx&de  these  articles ;  while  England,  a  mere 
workshop,  imports  the  food  and  raw  ma- 
terial for  hers ;  Ainerica  reaps  three  prof- 
its where  England /reapd  one.     America 
•reaps  Uie  profit^^lst,  ofl  the  raw  material 
— 2d,  on  the  food  sold  to  operatives  and 
manufacturers — 3d,  .on  the  maQufacttue 
itself,  and  the  machmery  enaployed  m  it 
England,,  importing  food  and  raw  mate- 
rial, reaps  x)nly  one  profit,  'vi£.r  that  on  the 
manufacture  and  fnachinery. 

The  unexampled  increase  of  wealth  in 
England,  from  the  time  of  Cromwell  down 
to  the  time  when  American  manufaetuies 
began  to  compete  with  hers  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  is^ioubtlessto  be  attributed 
to  th^  policy  pursued  by  England,  of  se- 
curing all  the  profits  to  herself,  excepting, 
of 'cotirse,  that  upon  the  raw  material  of 
cotton  fabrics,  Which  she  was  never  able 
to  command.  ' 

Thus,  the  navigation  laws  secured  to 
her  the  profits  of  transportation,  and  cre- 
ated a  i^ealthy  merchant  marine,  besides 
eii^riching  the'  growers  of  English  forest- 
trees. 

•  The  pom-laws  raised  the  value  of  lands, 
and  enriched  the  aristocracy.  The  pro- 
tection on  every  species  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  manufacture  created  a  power- 
ful and  wealthy  manufacturing  interest. 

These  several  branches  d[  protectioii 
were  part  of  a  grand  system  of  protectaen, 
and  the  one  supported  the  other. 

It  Was  the  policy  of  England  first,  i^ 
cultivate  her  waste  lalids,  and  to  carry  agri- 
culture to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  This 
W^a  the  work  of  the  aristocracy.  To  en- 
rich the  aristocracy,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  home  market  for  their  surplus, 
the  foreign  market  for  grain  yielding  little 
or  no  profit,  because  of  the 'excessive  costs 
of  production. 

Her  next  step  was  to  make  herself  the 
gradd  manufactory  of  the  world;  and 
one  of  the  first  conisequdnces  of  her  doing 
so  was  th^  ewichment  of  the  land-owners, 
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who  found  at  their  doors  a  constant  and 
free  market  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus 
products;  they  thus,  indirectly,  became 
producers  of  food/or  all^parts  of  the  world, 
sod  the  protection,  extended  to  nayigation 
sod  manufactures,  beclune  bdirectly  a 
protection  io  agricvdtvre. 

Now,  however,  under  the  regime  of 
Peel  and  Cobden,  Engbnd  has  libuidoned 
her  protective  system,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing principles^  of  which  we  do  not.  mean, 
at  present,  todisjhita  the  policy  as  £eur  as 
regards  hersete.  Having  three  objects  to 
accomplish,  the  cheapening  of  raw  mate- 
rial, the  cheapening  .of  transportation,-  and 
the  cheapening  of  food — the  cheapening  of 
manufactures  having  been  carried  to  the 
lowest  possible  (degree,  by  the  effects  of 
competition— it  was  proposed  to  subject  the 
home  producers  of  food  to  a  foreign  com- 
petition,  in  .order  to  bring  food  to  biBar 
some  just  ratio,  in  price,  to  manu£ftctures. 
It  was  prdposed,  ail^o,  to  subject  transpor- 
tation to  aforeiffn  competition,  in  order 
farther  to  lower  the  prices  of  manufiMstures 
in  foreign  markets;  and,  as  a  part  of  the 
same  system,  tariflb  were  to  be  lowered  on 
the  raw  material  of  industry,  to  enable 
manufacturers  to  work  with  a  smallerout- 
lay  of  oapitaL 

This  ^tire  s^tem,  constructed  not  for 
the  benefit  of  England  or  Great  Britain; 
so  much  as  to  sustain  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  classes,  now  deemed,  by 
themselves,  to  be  the  leading  interest,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  subordinate  theothers, 
cannot  be  subjected  to  criticism  in  its  de- 
tails, bat  only  m  its  principle ;  that  principle 
being  to  support  one  interest  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  others.  It  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  grai^d  protective  system  of 
Great  Britun,  of  which  the  design  was,  to 
make  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil, 
n^hbors  and  equal  partners  in  the  great 
firm  of  thfi  national  enterprise. 


To  r«ftam,  after  4hese  desultory  remarks, 
to  the  arrament  in  the  "Plough,  Loom, 
and  Anvil." 

**  In  1842,  we  imported  little,  and  were  una- 
ble to  pay  the  interest  on  our  foreign  debt 

"  In  1846  and  '47,  we  imported  largely,  and 
puki  off  much  of  the  ftincipal  of  oar  debts. 

**  In  184i^  we  import  abont  the  same  amount 
per  head,  and  run  largehi  in  dAt, 

^  In  1846,  the  demand  for  labor  was  grest, 
and  men  consumed  largely  of  coal^  the  produc- 


tion of  which  trebled  from  1842  to  1847.  In 
1849,  men  are  uoemployed,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  stationary* 

''Frqm  1842  to  '47,  the  cdbsumption  of  iron 
doubled.    In  1849  it  has  become  stationary. 

**  From  1842  to  '47,  the  consnmption  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  doth  was  doubled.  In  1849  it 
has  become  stationary. 

.  **  In  18~4(^  and  1847,  there  was  universal  ac- 
tivity. Io  1849,  there  prevails  a  *  masterly  in- 
activity,' because  houses  and  ships,  and  roads, 
and  mmes,  and  mills  ^nd  ^arnaces,  have  ceased 
to  be  profitable.  Capital,  food,' cotton,  wool, 
cloth,  sugar,  shoes,  paper,  and  all  other  Com- 
modities needed  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  men*'  are  anrplus,  and  the  Universal  de- 
sire is  to  diminish  production  to  the  level  of 
consumption,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  labor- 
ers can  purchase  neither  food  nor  clothing. 
The  '  war  against  labour  and  capital,'  agreea- 
bly^ X6  the  doctrine'' of  Ae  ITmon,  has.ceased, 
but  with  each  successive  day  labour  and  capi- 
tal becpme  less  productive." 

A  great  deal  of  the  private  and  commer- 
cial distress  of  the  present  Season  has 
been  attributed  to  pestil^ee,  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  business  of  the  cities  and 
towns  has  been  immensely  disturbed  by 
that  cause.  "No  species  of  property  feels 
the  lighter  fluctua^ons  of  the  general  in- 
terest more  keenly  than  periocfical  works. 
From  our  own  observation,  we  can  say, 
with  confidence,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
time  since  1827  when  persons  of  moderate 
means,  indulging  in  moderate  degrees  of 
luxury,  were  more  straitened  or  alarm- 
ed for  their  incomea,  or  more  disposed  to 
be  economical  than  during  the  past  season. 
Popular  magazines  have,  in  general,  as  an 
article  of  almost  pure  luxury,  been  an  ex- 
cellent and  true  mdex  of  popular  feeling 
in  regard  to  private  expenditure,  as  they 
have,  perhaps,  never  suffered  more  than 
during  the  last  four  months.  Other  in- 
teresto  have  been  affected  in  the  same 
way.  Of  works  of  art,  fewer  than  ever 
have  been  disposed  of  at  reasonable  prices, 
Paintinffs,  an  article  of  pure  luxury,  can 
be  hardly'  said  to  have  sold  at  all. 

The  litiiograpbic  print  establishments  in 
New  York,  whose  business  is  a  very  good 
index  of  the  amount  of  pocket-money  and 
feeling  of  pecuniary  ability  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community,  both  in. 
city  and  cQuntry,  are  at  present  mkking 
but  few  sales,  and  those  moderate ;  nor  do 
they  look  forward  to  any  immediate  im- 
provement of  the  business — that  is  to  say. 
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thej  do  not  look  forward  to  an  abundance 
of  pocket-money  in  the  country  for  the 
coming  winter. 

Many  persons  are  surprised  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  by  t)ie  goo4  price  0/  cotton ; 
those  prices  are  to  to  attributed,  to  sey* 
eral  causes,  which-  we  will  enumerate. 
First,  the  very  l&tge  inyestm'ents  of  cap- 
ital  in  New  England,  made  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  in  manufactories^ 
compel  the  employment  of  those  manu- 
factories, even  at  unremunerative  prices ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  entire  continent,  and 
the  people  of  foreign  countries,  must  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  to  pitrchaM  clothes. 

So  mtich  for  the  natural  and  ordinary 
causes  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton; 
If  we  now  add^  what  is  notorious,  that  the 
supply  of  iowlailds  cotton  is  unusually 
small,  a  great  part  of  the  cro6  having  fail- 
ed or  been  destrbyed,  an  additi<>nal  two 
per  cent,  may  be  add^  from  that  caitse. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  cheapness  of  trans- 
portaUon«  Merchandise  oan  be  conveyed 
across  the  ocean,  at  present,  fpr  prices 
which  make  navigation  the  least  pro^table 
investment  of  capital. 

Other  causes  might  be  added  of  consid- 
erable importance,  sUch  as.  the  existence 
and  probability  ,of  an  increased  forei^  de- 
mand ;  but  those  enumerated  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  present  prices. 

With  the  opening  of  the  manufactories, 
the  price  of  iron  may  be  expected  to 
advance  in  some  small  degree ;  abd  as  we 
learn,  from  good  authority,  that  vastly 


less  anthracite  has  been  mined  this  year 
than  will  prove  sufficient  for  a  full  demand, 
a  considerable  rise  in4hat  article  may  be 
expected, 

l^otbing  can  rescue  the  iron  manufac- 
turers from  their  present  deplorable  condi- 
tion but  an  adequate  protection.  It  is 
not  eeberally  understood  how  small  prof- 
its the  English  producers  of  iron  are  con- 
tented with ;  the  owners' of  furnaces,  there, 
bcnng  generally  either  gentlemen  of  large 
estates,  or  very  rich  companies,  they  are 
able  to  export  the  iron  which  they  pro- 
duce, sometimes  for  successive  years,  at 
prices  which  pay  only  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction :  depending  upon  the  home  mar- 
ket for  a  steady  &inand,  they  trifle  with 
the  fpreign  market,  and  are  able  to  exist 
witliout  it»  ^ 

Vfe  have  gone  farther  than  we-intend- 
ed  at  the  commencement  into  the  discus- 
sion. Our  first  design  was  merely  to  set 
forth  the  arguments  01  the  "  Plough,  Loom, 
and  Anvil,  but  we  have  added  many  of 
oiir  owti«  Want  of  space  prevents  om:  en- 
tering more  at  large  upon  the  great  and 
absorbing,  question  of  the  cotton  trade  and 
manufacture.  It  is  our  intention  to  return 
to  the  subject  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
.  A  scurnlQiis  attack  has  been  made  up- 
on us,  because  of  our  previous  article.  As 
it  is  with  Arguments,  and  not  with  pas- 
sions, that  ^o  have  to  do,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  take  any  farther  notice  of  that  attack, 
althoifgh  it  seems  to  have  been  written  by 
^he  same-  commercial  writer  whose  opin- 
ions we  have  been  controverting. 
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9 

Rbsnoe,  80  unexpectedly -baffled  in  bis 
fint  ^effort,  was  forced'  to  ft  complete 
change'  in  hicr  tactics.  •Laurence  Sey- 
mour bfid  retnmedy  and  all  that  could  now 
be  done  ivas  to^  make  the  best  of  it. .  A 
new  and  undefiir^d.  element  had  been 
thrown  into  the  game ;  it  >could  not  b^e 
neutral,  and  must  be  so  managed  as  to. 
contribute  to  final  success*  ••  Miss  Obesley 
eyidently  regarded  the  Englishman  witn 
no  dislike ;  indeed,  if.  she  made  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  suitors,  it  was  hi 
his  faror.  Rennoe  saw  no  other  scheme 
so  simple  and  so  likely  to  hare  a  faYorable 
issue,  as  to  increase  thia  bias  by.eyery 
means  in  his  power.  He  kn^w  that  when- 
ever Beginald  found  Matilda  irreyooably 
lost  to  him,  disaj^intment  and  disgost 
would  be  strong  persuasives  to  the  choice 
of  a  different  scen^  and  a  dffiferent  life.  * 

Rennoe'S'  plan  precluded  any  very  ac- 
tive measures  at  the  outset.  Seymour 
could  doubtless  make  love  on  his  own 
account  better  than  any  one  else  could 
make  it  for  him.   <      ' 

Ranald,  on  the  other  side,  felt  con- 
vinced that  it  was  only  by  energetic  play 
that  be  could  overcome  the  many  advan^ 
tages  of  his  handsome  rival;  He  'watched 
ea^rlyv  therefore,  the  appearance  of  some 
opening  which^might  enable  him  to  inter- 
pose a  skillful  move. 

Mr.  Ohesley  had  a  distant  connection,  a 
wfld,  dissipated  sort  of  feilo^r,  supposed  to 
be  reformed,  who,  in  setting  up  a  store,  had 
vrorked  upon  tbe  old  man's  generous  na- 
ture so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  become 
his    endorser  to  a  heavy  amount.      The 
speodihrift  cousin  failed,  and  Mr.  Chesley 
/oand  himself  called  ^po^  suddenly  to 
pajr  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling.    The  planter  Uved  fuUy  up  to 
his    income,  and  his  estate  being  chiefly 
wox.  XT.    vo.  nr.    hsw  auak 


landed,  was  by  no  means  capable  of  meet- 
ing extraor4inak7  demands.  ^  He  must 
therefo^B  borrow ;  but  borrowing  in  those 
days  was  not  the  eitoiest  thing  accomplish- 
ed. His  .neighbors  pursued '^  the  same 
system  of  management  as  hnnself,  and 
were  not  accustomed  to  keep  large  funds 
in  hand.  Thi^y-sii  hundred  pounds 
could  nowhere  be  raised. 

Th^^  anxiety  of  the  family  was  not  un- 
observed by  Keginald,  yet  for  awhile  he 
seemed  not  to  notice  it,  nor  to  be  aware 
of  the  source  whence  it  issued.  At  last 
Mr.  Chesley  alluded  to  his*  situation,  and 
threw  out  hints  before  him — ^he  was  too 
proud  to  speak  urgently — that  no  friend 
Oould  do  a  more  acceptable  thin^  than  to 
advance  the  sum  so  much  deeded.  As 
young  Ander  received  the  information  in 
silence,  the  inference  waa  at  once  drawn 
that  it  was  either  inconvenient  or  impos- 
sible for  Inm  to  be  of  any  service.  The 
faces  of  the  whole  household  became  very 
gloomy.  It  was  decided  that  the  only 
alternative  left  was  to  dispose  of  two  or 
(hree  families  of  slaves,  and  how  painful 
such  a  necessity  is,  a  Southerner  can  un- 
derstand, Ifeginaldand'Matilda,  in  walk- 
ing together  one  morning,  chanced  to  pass 
by  the  quarters.  Matilda  burst  into  tears, 
and  a&(  her  companion  stood  gazing  upon 
her  with  au  air  .of  concern,  said — "  Ex- 
cuse me^  Mr.  Ander;  but  old  Nelly,  my 
nurse,  lives  in  that  cabin,  and  she,  too, 
must'  go  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 
Her  sons  have  to  be  sold,  and  she  will>not 
be  parted  from  them.  ,0h !  it  is  terrible 
to  think  that  all  those  familiar,  honest 
faces  must  be  banished." 

''I  trust  it  may  be  dispensed,  with," 
said  the  young  man. 

Matilda  looked  up  inquiringly  through 
her, tears,  and  Reginald  added: . 

"I  have  delayed  speaking  till  to-dav, 
for  fear  of  making  pronuses  which  I  mignt 
28 
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not  be  able  to  perform.  Immediately  on 
hearing  of  your  father's  difficulty,  I  wrote 
to  the  overseer  on  my  lower  plantation, 
directing  him  to  sell  the  last  season's  to- 
bacco crop,  which  I  had  bepn  reserving  in* 
the  prospect  of  a  better  price.  He  has 
done  so;  andl  am  rejoiced  at  being  now 
able  to  fumbh  your  father  with  Ihe  sum 
he  wishes." 

Matilda's  face  beamed  with  gratitude. 

Reginald  felt  that  something*  was  ac- 
compnshed,  but  not  enough.  Atad  aU 
his  faculties  were  in  restless  ptirstiit  of  a 
new  and,  more  decisive  measure,  fiimon 
Rennoe  learned  what  had  been'  done  with 
little  gratification,  but  he  -saw  na  need  as 
yet  for  his  own  interfer0nQe.  "  She  will 
npt  marry  him  for  a  loaA,"  was  his  inflec- 
tion. I 

Anderport  received  a  visitor.  Gilbert, 
Jordan,  a  **  professional  gambler/'  of  rare 
dexterity,  was.  otherwise  a  man  bf  mark. 
A  face  d  the-  style  called  gentlemanly, 
rich,  though  flashy  clothing,  and  an  easy, 
off-hand  address,  introduced  him  to  >th6 
fevorable  notice  of  the  townspeople.  His 
luind  was  fair  and  delicate,  like  a  lady's ; 
his  wrist  small  enough  to  be  clasped  with 
thumb  and  finger;  but  the  arm  above 
swelled  j^pidly  towards  the  shoulder,  and 
It  judge  of  thews  and  sinews  could  discern 
the  develbpment  ol  great  muscular  pdwer. 
Indeed,  Jordan  had 'gpbtamed  a  terrible 
celebrity  for  feats 'of  prowess.  Besides^ 
hi^  expertness  at  pistol,  knife,  and  rifle, 
and  a.  pugilistic  skill  which  had  extriciated 
hun  unscathed  from  many  a  tavern. braii\'^ 
he  could  boast  the  further  distinction  that 
no  single  man  had  ever  offered  him  a 
wrestling  "  shake  "  without  having  cause 
seriously  to  repent  his  temerity «  ^ 

,  Reginald  had  heard  of  the  gambler, 
but  had  never  seen  hiQ»,  when,  on  an 
afternoon  in  July,  a  heAvy  thunder-cloud 
drove  him  suddenly  home  from  a  ride. 
As  he  reined  in  his  horse  iit  the  gate  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  he  noticed  a  man 
4soming  rapidly  down  the  road  from  the 
opposite  direction.  One  glance  enabled 
ium  to  recognize  the  personage  who  had 
been  described  to  him. '  Durmg  the  mo- 
ment which  was  occupied  in  raising  the 
latch,  &  thought  shot  through  his-  mind, 
and  turning  towards  the  road,  he  called 
to  the  stranger,  and  invited'  him  to  take 
tetuge  in  the  house  from  the  threatened 
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gust.  Heavy  premonitory  drops  had  al- 
ready fallen,  and  Gilbert  Jordan  was  no- 
thing loth  to  find  so  convenient,  a  shelter. 

Rennoe,  it. was  found  on  inquiry,  was 
not  in  the  house ;  an^  Reginald,  pleased 
that  he  had  no  inteh^ptiob  to  apprehend, 
produced  wine  apd  fruit,  and  soon  en- 
gaged his  guest  in  a  desultpry  conversa- 
tion. 

After  awhile.  Jot-dan  inqujpr^d  whether 
he  played. 
No,  sir." 

I  should  think,"  rejoined  the  gambler, 
"  that  in  the  country  he^e  joir  woold  find 
vourselves  compelled  to  resort  to  cards  in 
order  to  pass. away  the  trme.^' 

**  It  might  be  60,  if  the  weatlier  every 
day  were  ^uch  as  it  is  now ;  bnt  when  tlw 
sun  is  sbiniiq^,'  and  a  man  has  bnt-of-door 
sports  open  to  him,  I-see  Kttle  amusement 
in  bending  byer  a.  parcel  of  bits  of  painted 
pasteboara."  • 

"  But  in  travelling,  thofogh,"  suggested 
Jordan,  /'how  dull  it  is  to  spend  long 
evenings  counting'  the  flies  on  a  tavern 
window  l" 

'  "Ye9,"said  Reginald,  "and  therefore 
I  hate  to  travtl.  '  Young  Edward  Obesity 

iwjbo  has  some  mon^y  to  take  for  hss 
ather  doVn  to  Bt.  John's)  invited  me 
yesterday  to  go  with  him,  but  I  declined. 
He  afterwarids  persuaded  Mr.  Seymour,  I 
think,  to  b^  his  companion." 

There  was  a  peculiar  exp^-esdon  in  the 
gan^bler's  eye,,. and  Reginald  observing 
thai  he  had  taken  the  bait,  added — **  Suoh 
a  tedious  journey  as  that  now,  might  well 
need  to  be  relieved  by  some  excitemoit.** 

''I  stiould  think  so,  too,"  replied  the 
other.  "  When  did  you  say  Mr.  Chesiey 
started,  sir?" 

'*  This  morning ;  but  the  shower  must 

greyent  them  from  getting  further  than 
henkins'  to-day."i         '^ 
"  I  have  business  -at  Shenkins'  myself/* 
said  Jordan,  walking  to  the  window. 

"  It's  rather  a  gloomy  sort  of  place;," 
remarked  Reginald,"  and  I  doubt  not  my 
friend*  will  be  glad  of  your  company. 
You  will  not  get  Ned  Chesiey  to  play  witb 
you,  Iwwever." 
. "  Why  not  ?"  Asked  Jordan,  quickly. 
"Oh,  he's  rather  a  wild  fellow  some- 
times,  to  be  sure,  and  is  easily  excited  by 
wine;  but  he  never  plays,  and,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  particularly  careful  at  this 
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time,  when  be  is  intrusUd  idth  thirty-six 
hundred  pounds." 

"  That  s  ^  good  deal,  sure  enough/'  said 
the  g^mhier,  vacantly. 

"Perhapd  Seymour  might  play  with 
you,"  Reginald  contmued,  after  a  pause. 
"I  don't  think  he  is  principled  against 
cards."  . 

*'  Kg.  .  I  haci  a  game  with  him  myself^ 
the  other  day ;  he  won  a  trifle,  too.** 

"  It  is  very  well  for  Qeymour  to  win/* 
observed  RefftnaJd,  in  a  dry  tone ;  ''  for  I 
don't  think  he  ha9  a  g^eat  deal  'to  lose. 
He  may  play  without  danger ;  but  Ned 
Ghesky  ought  to  be  carefuL"  *    ' 

*'  CeriwSji'  replied  the  guest,  rising, 
"  but  I  see  tha^  it  has  cleared  off— I'll  h6 
obliged  to  you  to  have  n^y  horse  brought." 

Within  ten  minutes  Gilbert  Jordan  was 
on  his  way  td  SheBkins',.ehuekling  at  the 
thought  of  how  neatly  he  had  pumped 
his  late  entertamer.  About  i^htfall  he 
reached  the  tavern,  and  found  there  the 
party  of  two,  which  he  was  so  desirous  of 
meeting. 

Edward  Chesley  was  9^  good-hearted 
youth,  but  thoughtless,  and  it.  little  too « 
prone  to  the  wme-cup.  His  father,  aware 
of  his  infirmity,  wa^  unwilling  to  send  him 
with  the  money,  unless  jn  the  company  oC 
some  steady,  reliable  person.  Reginald 
had  no  fancy  to  go ;  Seymour,  also,  would 
greatly  have  preferred  remaining  by  the 
side  of  Matilaa,  bnt.h^  felt  that  as  his 
rival  had  already  done  so  much  in  the 
matter,  it  wai^  incumbent  on  himself  not 
Uf  refuse  any  opportunity  of  rendering  a 
service. 

Seymour  played  occasionally,  rather  in 
accordance  with  custom,  and  to  occupy  a 
vacant  hour,  than  from  any  lOve  of  gam- 
bling. 

At  ihe  tavern,  therefore,  he  sst  down 
with  Gilbert  Jordan,  as  a  mere  affair  of 
coarse.  Young  Chesley  stood  aud  looked 
on.  , 

^  Won't  yon  take«  hand,  Mr.  Chesley  ?" 
said  Jordan.^  < 

N^  shook  his  head. 

**  You  had  better,"  observed  Seymour : 
**  we  only  play  for  smaH  staked,  so  there 
can  be  no  nsk." 

"  Well,"  answered  Ned;  but  the  word 
should  have  beei^  *<///,"  for  he  yielded  and 
made  a  party  at  the  table. 

In  the  coarse  of  an  hour  or  two,  Jordan 


perceiving  that  Edwtrd  Chesley  had  be- 
come much  interested,  while  Seymour  was 
yawning,  cunningly  drew  forth  his  watch". 
"  Half-past  ten,'^  he*  said. 

"So  late?"  replied  Seymour.  '*  Don't 
you' think  it's  bed-time,  Ned  ?" 

-'<  Ye^"  responded  his  friend,  ''as  sooa 
as  the  game  is  up." 

The  gataie  finisned,  Seymour  exchanged 
his  boots  for  a  pair  of  slippers,'  and  was 
about  to  start  for  the  chamber. 

"  Art  you.  not  thirsty,  gentlemen?"  ob- 
served Jordan.  "Here,  boy,"  he  added, 
addressing  the  negro  in  attendance, 
*\  canH  you  get  us  a  pitcher  of  fresh  water 
from  the  spring?" 

"  I  don't  think  /  shall -wait  for  it,"  said 
Seymour.  «'Tou'U  be  un  to  bed  right 
away,  Ned>  ^ill  you  not? 

"  Yes." 
.  As  8/K)n  as  Seymour'^  steps  were  heard 
on  the  .passage  staircase,  Jordan  proposed 
to  Chesley  to  take  a  little  game  while  they 
wiuted.  The  young  man's  assent  was 
promptly  given.  One  same  led  to  an- 
o^^r*  Wine  Was  brought  forth,  and  at  a 
time  when  Seymour  was  calmljr  slumber- 
ing in  the  room  above,  the  youth  whom 
he  had  been  charged  to  watch  over  had 
madly  commenced  to  draw  upon  the  sa- 
cred fund  of  which  he  was  the'  bearer. 
Hours  swept  by,  the  victim  'became  more 
and  more  fascinated,  and  at  the  end,  hav- 
ing been  stripped  of  the  last  of  the  thirty- 
six  hundred  pound  notes,  staggered  to 
bed,  dizzy,  stupefied^  and  almost  uncon- 
scious. 

In  the  morning,  neither  of  the  friends 
awoke  until  summoned  by  the  servant,  an- 
nouncing thiub  breakfast  "^as  ready.  The 
scene  then  may  be  imagined.  Agitated 
beyond  measure  by  the  imormation  which 
Edward's  halting  ton^e  stammered  forth, 
Seymour's  first  impube  was  to  rush  below 
and  seek  Jordan.  -  The  successful  gambler 
had  b^n  gone  several  hours. 
'  Xbe  two  young  men  .rode  back  sorrowful 
enough.  When  they  reached  Anderport, 
Seymour  stopped,  as  if  to  enter  his  lodg- 
ings.    Edward  said,' 

"  Don't  leave'me,  Lauren<^e ;  I  dare  not 
meet  my  father  aloae;^ 

Seymour  hesitated,,  and  replied,  "  Bide 
on  slowly,  then,  and  I  will  overtake  you." 

Edward,  for  a  mile  or  t^o,  was  quite 
absorbed  in  thought,  but  after  that  looked 
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baok  frequently,  in  expectation  of  Seyikioaf . 
Seymour  did  not  come,  and  the  poor  youth 
found  himsdf  at  the  gate  of  home,  to  him, 
at  that  hour,  the  most  wretched  spot  (m 
earth. 

Mr.  Chesley,  after  one  sharp  ejaculation, 
listened  to  his  soi^s  account  in  profound 
silence.    Then  burst  the  storm: 

Matilda  was  sitting  in  the  adjoi&ing 
room.  .  The  load  Toices  penetrated  ^he 
oaken  partition,  aad  she  hksrd  nearlv  all 
that  was  said.  When,  at  the  close'  of  the 
interview,  Edward,  burning  with  anger  at 
himself  and  at  the  whole  >forld,  rushed 
into  the  garden,  his  sister's  soft  step  fol- 
lowed him.  Into  her  syyipathiong  ear  he 
poured  all  bis  vexation  and  his  sorrow. 
Before  bis  father,  he  had  been  too  proud 
to  seem  to  apologize  Cor  himself  by  throw- 
ing any  share  of  blame  upon  another. 
Now,  provoked  with  Bey)nour  for  having 
violated  hi^  promise  and  deserted  him,  he 
told  Matilda  how  his  compimion's  persua- 
sions constituted  the  temptation  which  had 
led  to  his  ruin.  Matilda,  all  her  tender 
feelings  enlisted  by  her  brother*&  suffering, 
partook  of  his  resentment  against  her 
lover. 

3ut  where  was  the  young  Englishman? 
As  soon  as  he  entered  his  apartment  at 
the  Anderport  tav^n,  he  shut  himself  }n, 
and  paced  for  some  minutes  up  and  down 
the  floor,  distracted  by  the  keen  reflections 
which  he  could  not  repress.  Never  in  his 
life  before  did  he  so  curse  his  poverty  as 
then.  If,,  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  shilling 
he  had,  he  could  but  have  made  up  the 
amount  so  unluckily  lost  at  Shenkins',  he 
should  haye'  felt  relieved  and  happy. 
From  the  window  he  could  see  the  white 
front  of  the  Ander  mansion.  The  «ight 
made  him  stride  yet  more  furiously.  It 
suggested  the  picture  of  Reginald  $upply- 
ing  Matilda  and  her  father,  out  of. his 
wealthy  whilst  he  bimsejf,  in  worse  than 
beggarly  wretchedness,  had.  not  only  to 
witness  the. spectacle  of  his  rival's  munifi- 
cence, but  to  bear  the  shame  of  making  ^, 
by  his  folly,  utterly  fruitless.  Remember- 
ing, however,  the  promise  to  Edward,  he 
hastened  down  stairs.  A  voice  which  he 
had  heard  before  sounded  from  the  bar- 
room. He  hurried  thither,  and  met  Gilbert 
Jordan. 

"Mr.  Jordan !  a  word  with  you." 

"Well,  sir." 


**  You  won  A  large  sum.  from  Edward 
Chesley  last  night  ?'^ 

'« Yes,  I  did,  and  fairiy,  I  believe.*' 

"  Hardly  so,  Mr.  Jordan.  He  is  a  young 
fellow,  perfectly  inexperienced  at  play, 
excited  with  wine  at  the  time,  and  besides, 
the  n^oney  was  not  his  own." 

"  I  cannot  help  that ;  he  onght  to  have 
6een  more  careful,  or  his .  friends  should 
have  looked  out  for  him." 

"Indeed,"  Uq^ed  Sey^iour,  '*you  wiQ 
inflict  great  Wretchedness  .upon  many  par- 
ties by  not  restoring  that  taim."  . 

.'*I-don't  dispute  your  word,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  man,  with  civil  insolence,  "  not  in 
the  least,  sir.  I  feel  bad  myself,  when  I 
k)6e.'^     , 

"Come,"  shouted  ^ymour,  fiercely, 
"I'll  have  no  more  words^.  That  monev 
must  be  j^ven  up." 

*   "  So  I  hear  you  ^ay/'  answered  the 
gambler,  coolly. 

Seymour^s  rejoinder  was  a  grasp  upon 
hb  collar,  ioraan  immediately  grappled 
with  him,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  Sey- 
mour was  hurled  to  the  floor  stunned,  and 
•with  a  dislocated  arm. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Laurence  Sey- 
mour that  Matilda  did  not  hear  of  the 
4anger  he  had  incurred/  until  she  was 
informed  that. .he  had  escaped  from  it 
with  no  s^ouainjurv.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  mere  fact  of  a  bar-room  brawl  to 
relieve  his  characfer  from'  the  reproach  of 
the  .previous  fault.  It  only  showed  that 
af^r  foolishly  neglecting,  not  to  say  per- 
verting, a  trust  which  love  for  her,  if 
ev^ry  Other  consideration  were  wanting, 
should;  have  made  sacred,  he  was  so  incon- 
siderate *  as  to  rush  stnughiway  into  fur- 
ther difficulties.  ' 

The  young  man,  in  pain  frota  his  arm, 
was  tortured  by  the  ill-tidings  which  gos- 
siping tattlers  were  re^y  enough  to  give 
him.  Mr.  Chesley,  it  was  said,  exhibited 
signs  of  great  distress,  but  was,  moreover, 
exceedingly  incensed  with.his  son  Edward ; 
while  his  daughter^  walked  daily  with 
youn^  Mr.  Anderi  aud  "evidenidy  rec^ved 
comfort  .from  his  Elpciety.  The  black 
waiter  said  that  the  young  lady^  chancing 
to  meet  him  on  one  of.  these  occasions, 
had  inquired,  how  Mr.  Seymour  was. 

'  "And  how  did  she  ask  it?    Bid  she 
seem  anxious?" 

•  "  No,  sir, — she  weren't  at  all  oneasy. 
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bat  snuled  miffhty  pleasant  at  sometbing 
Master  Reginald  waa  a-sayiilg." 

"  Ugh ! — how  my  arm  hurts !"  exclaim- 
ed Seymour. 

"There's  somebody  Comin'  up/'  re- 
marked the  black.  "The  doctor,  I  s'pose 
—no  'tamty  but  Mr.  Rennoe. 

It  was  eren  so.  That  shrewd  mdividual 
foand  affairs  taking  a  direction  which  re- 
quired somethmg  to  b^  done  on  his  part, 
very  speedily  ;  for  Reginald  seemed  nearly 
to  hare  gained  the  day  without  aUowing 
eren  an  attempt  at  opposition.  The  thin^' 
to  be  done,  was  very  evident'  A  lover 
was  baffled  and  discouraged.  He  must  be 
Tisitedy  far  what  more  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Rennoe's  dUspos^tion  thaa  to  raise-and 
eomfort  the  mourner  ?  , 

After  an  hour's  soothind^  discourse  Ren- 
noe went  away,  leaving  Seymour  deeply 
and  eratefully  impressed  wiUi  his  dismter- 
ested  benevolencow  •       \ 

"  I  am  satisfied,'^  the  visitor  had  said» 
"thai  Matilda  really  loves  you.  .  She 
does  not  love  Reffmaldy  though  she  may 
possibly  marry  bun  under,  the  belief  that 
she  does. .  In  that  case,  neither  c^  be 
bappv.  So,  on  every  account — ^my  younfir 
lnend%  yoiyr  own,  and  the  lady's — I^ould 
not  but  grieve  at  such  a  union*.  I  go 
now  to  see  Miss.  Chesley,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  visit  from  you." 

Rennoe  Was  as  good  as  his  word.  Ma- 
tilda showed  much  pleasure  at  seeing  bim 
— indeed,  his  mild,  courteous  manners,  and 
the  kindly  sympathy  .which  he  ever  mani- 
fested»  had  quite  won  her  regard. 

«<  This  is  an  unhappy  business/'  he  said, 
aUttdin^  to  her  brother's  loss  at  Shenkins'. ' 
"  It  IS,  indeed,"  was  her  replyl    *^  Poor 
Edward  1" 

"  Laurence  is  greatly  to  be  pitied,  too," 
said  Rennoe,  turning  his  full,  lustrous 
eyes  upon  her.  **  I  saw  him  this  morning. 
He  looKs  wretchedly." 

"Is  he,  then,  much  hurt?"  inquired 
Matilda,  with  interest. 

''  No^  not  dangerously  as  to  body ;  but 
he  suTeri  much  m  mind." 

"Ah,  that  he  should  have  acted  so!" 
Matilda  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rennoe,  "it  was  incon- 
siderate in  him  to  have  left  your  brother 
alone,  even  for  a  moment|  with  Gilbert 
Jordan." 
**  Bat»  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  was  so 


wrong  as  hisaskmg  Edward  to  play  m  the 
first  place.  Why,  indeed,  did  he  play  him- 
self?" 

'SYou  should  blame  those  who  educated 
bim,"  returned  Rennoe.  "Taueht  from 
his  youth  to  look  upon  gan;)es  of  hazard  as 
entirely  innocent,  and  preserved  by  bis 
own  excellent  judCTient  from  their  fasci- 
nating inflttenc->.  IS  it  wonderful  that  he 
forgot  that  what  Was  safe  for  him  might 
not  be  safe  for  another  ?  Besides,  no  harm 
did  in  fact  result  while  he  was  present — it 
Was  only  after  Edward. failed  m  his  pro- 
mise to  follow  hikn .  immediately  to  bed, 
that  Jordan,  by  the  ^aid  6f  win^r-behold 
in  that  the  true  seducer! — was  enabled  to 
rob  hini  of  his  valuable  charge." 
'  Vl  should  not  have  supposed,  though," 
said  the  lady,  "that  Iaurence'-*4hat  is, 
Mr.  Seymour-^would  have  been  so  over- 
come by  fatigue  as  to  need  to  retire  sooner 
than  my  brother." 

''It  is  possible  that  Jordan  managed 
to  drug  the  wine  which  he  drank.!' 

**  Does  not  Seymour  thmk  so  ?*' 

**  No !  he  said  nothing  to  me  about  it ; 
et  the  suspicion  arose  m  my  mind  wliile 
e  waa  giving  the  account.  However  this 
may  be,  must  you  not  cotifess,  that  it  is 
unreasonable  •  to  require  even  d  vigorous 
young  man  to  be  as  wakeful  at  a  laie  hour 
of  a  sultry  night  as  he  is  at  sunrise  ?" 

"If  this  l^  all  so,"  replied  Matilda, 
"  why  is  he  thus  backward  to  visit  us  ?  If 
it  proceeds  from  no  consciousness  of- faulty 
we  can  onlv  infer  that  he  has  become 
reoJdess  and  indifferent  as  to  our  estima- 
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tion.'! 

"  He  doe»  reproach  himself  grievously, 
my  dear  Miss  Chesley.  He  thinks — ^he 
has  heard — ^that  you  have  learned  to  dis- 
like him ;  and  as  remds  your  father's 
disapproval,  he  is'  willing  that  it  should 
fall  upon  him,'  if  poor  Eknirard  may  thus 
escape.  His  last  word  to  me  wa3  to  ask 
whether  I  thought  he  might  venture  to 
implore  your  forgiveiiess  of  his  momentary 
neglect." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sUre,"  said  Matilda  frankly, 
"that  I  should  be  plea^  to  see  Mr. 
Seymour  I" 

The  next  day  Laurence  Ad  present  him- 
self, and  was  so  received-  by  his  mistress 
that  Rennoe  had  good  reason  to  felicitate 
himself  upon  the  consequences  of  his 
manoeuvre.    Mr.   Chesley,  however,  the 
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father,  looked  coldly  upon  him.  The' old 
man's  affliction  had  greatly  soured  his 
temper.  He  had  no  heart  to  seek  again 
for  a  loan.  In  the  hittemess  of  his  spirit, 
he  Tras  prepared  to  see  laud*  and  slaves, 
and  all,  swept  away.   - 

Edward  Ghesley,  as  he  f^lt  his  father's 
eye  following  him  Uke  a  blight  and  a  ^xxne, 
was  indescrioAbly  wretched.  Finally,  he 
eonld  endure  it  no  longer,  but  determined 
to  see  Jordan,  and  recover  the  money  from 
him,  0^  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  attempt! 

His  departure,  not  Imown  till  after  the 
lapse  of  a  day,  was  received  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ley  with  unmoved  apathy.  But  it  caused 
Matilda  maziy  apprehensions.  Seymour, 
whom  she  informed  of  her  brother's  tf ght, 
shared  ^er  alarm,  and  promised  to  follow 
him  and  induce  his  return. 

Reginald  alone  had  foreseen  the  event, 
and  taken  measures  to  guard  against  any 
dangerous  result  to  the  young  man.  Four 
days  previous  he  went  toMozon,  who  kept 
a  store,  groggery,  and  house  of  low  enter- 
tainment, about  three  miles  north  of  An- 
derport.  This  man's  place  was  a  notbri- ' 
0U9  resort  for  flramblers,  cock-%hters,  and 
other  classes  of  knaves  who  find  their  prey 
in  the  dissipated  add  drunken.  Jordan 
had' thought  it  prudent  to  leave  th%  neigh- 
borhood soon  after  the  scuffle  with  Sey« 
mour,  but.  Reginald  bad  every  ground  to 
believe  Moxon  well  informed  of  his  where- 
abouts. Calling  him  aside,  therefore,  he 
said — 

**  Mr.  Mozon,  I  want  you  to  supply  me 
wilth  some  informalion,  for  whicn  I  will 
pay  you  liberally.  Here  ^  are  two  guineas 
to  start  with." 

Mozon,  a  bluff,  oily-faced  rascal,  took 
the  gold,  and  paid  close  heed  to  what  was 
said. 

''  You  kttow  precisely,  I  am  sare,  where 

Gilbert  Jordan  Keeps  himself  these  times, 
and  as  I  may  have  qecasion  to  see  him,  I 
wish  you  to  inform  me  regularly  whenever 

he  changes  his  stopping- place.     I  m^an 

no  hurt  to  him." 

"Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  the  man, 

with  a  grin,  '^it's  none  of  niy  business, 

and  I  reckon  he  can  take  care  of  himself. 

I'll  let  you  know  faithful.      He's  now 

somewhere  about  five  miles  this  side  of 

St.  John's." 

"  There's  another  thing,  Mr.  Mozoa— 

Edward  Chesley  or  Laurence  Seymour 


may  possibly  seek  the  same  information. 
I  wisn  you  by  no  means  to  give  it  to 
either.  Jordan.is  not  a  mimto  be  trified 
with,  and  he  misht  hurt  one  of  them." 

Mozon  nodded,  and  said,  "  He's  a  bus- 
ter, you  may  depend  he  is,  9nd  he  carriei 
tools." 

"Abide  by  your  eiigagemeat  now,  Mr. 
Mozon— ^you  know  I  can  make  it  for  yovr 
advantage." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir, — YM  keep  honor  bright" 
:  "And  for  my  part,"  said  H^^nald, 
leaving  him,  "I  AaSl  visit  you  again 
shortly." 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  dar  of 
Edward's  absence,  Seymour  saw  Matilda, 
and  sorrowfullv  informed  her  that,  lus 
search  had  hitherto  be^n  fruitless.  He 
had  heard  of '^d ward  in  various  directions, 
but  in. spite  of  every  effort,  bad  been  un- 
able to  come  up  with  him.  It  was  his 
purpose,  however,  he  said,  to  procure  a 
fresh  y^orse  and 'Start  out  anew. 

Laurence  had  hardly  left  her  when 
Miss  Chesley  received  a  call  from  Regi- 
nald. His  manner,  always  quiet  and  com^ 
posed,  was  now  even  cheerful,  and  Ma- 
tilda's mind,  oppressed  with  anziety,  and 
meeting  no  encouragement  in  her  other 
suit6r's  report,  'Wf»  naturally  disposed  to 
lean  upon  him  who  had  on  other  occasioiis 
manifested  not v' only  the'  will,  but  the 
ability,  t6  serve  her.  Xhere  was  seme- 
thing  in  her  gentle  glanoe,  and  soft,  con- 
fiding tone,  wnich  must  have  sent  a  thrill 
through  a  heart  older  aad  more  callous 
than  Reginald'a. 

'  "  t)o  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  "for 
your  brother — I  believe  I  hav«  afa^ady 
provided  amply  for  his  safety." 

"  Yet,  if  Edward  should  meet  that  dan- 
gerous man — ^that  niffian,  Jordan  ?'* 

Reginald  stood  for  a  moment  in  dUienoe, 
as  if  meditating.  "I  think  ther$  is  no 
cause  to  apprehend  i]b.  Gilbert  Jordan 
will  certainly  not  seek  the  man  he  has 
plundered,  and  I  have  taken  measures 
to  have  such  information  given  lo  your 
brother  as  must  lead  Aim  in  a  vrrolig  direc- 
tion." 

"  Ah,  but  what  js  to  becbme  of  poor 
Edward? — ^how  long  must  he  wander 
about  the  country  thus  distracted  ?" 

"But  a  short  time,  believe  me — and 
perhaps' his  distress  is  less  ffreat  while  he 
keeps  in  motion  than  it  wouKl  be  here."* 
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"Indeed,  thi^t  maj  well  be/'  replied 
Matilda,  her  eyes  half  filling  with  tears — 
''HeaFen  knows  we  are  all  luhappy 
enough — ^my  father !  my  father  I — I  re- 
proach myself  for  forgetting  his  distress, 
eren  in  anxiety  for  Edward,  now  changed 
these  misfortunes  have  made  him — ^be  will 
not  be  <^omforted.  .Qnly  yesterday, 
aother  ventured  to  suffgest  thkt  he 
might  procure  aiM>th6r  Toan^ather  at 
once  answered,  in  a  voice  we  never  heard 
from  his  lips  before,  that  if  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  pounds  were  offered 
him  that  houri  he  would  not  take  them, 
thoi^b  he  himself  and'  all  his  family  were 
to  go  to  jail.  'Yes,'  he  added,  'that 
heartless  boy,  Edward,  shall  have  the  sat- 
isfsctioii  of  knowing  that  he  has  finished 
the  |1iin  of  his  'fsUier's  house  1**.  Oh,  it 
was  fearful,  Mr.  Ander,  tohciar  hiifi. 
A  father  curses  his  son — ^ikI  I.  the  sistei* 
ami  the  daughter,  witness  it." 

"Dear  Miss  Matilda,",  said  Reginald, 
pressing  her  band  gently,  "let  not  youl- 
mind  dwell  upon  it — all  shall  be  well !" 
;  "  I  would  I  could  think  so — ^but  I.know 
my  father — he  will  never  be  moved.  The 
money  so  generously  furnish^  by  y6u  is 
hopelessly  gone ;  he  will  not  borrow  to 
s«4>ply  its  place,  even  if  bt  can — ^unless, 
mdeed,  something  terrible  should'  happen 
to  dear  Edward--p/A£n  .he  might  relent, 
but  hoiif  horrible  the  prospect  of  such 
relief!  To  think  of  father,  and  son  divi- 
ded— my  poor  mother,  too,  her  heart  riven 
with  blows  from  every  side — and  the  rest 
of  us  helplessly  beholding  this  extremity 
of  wretchedness!-:- And  all  owing  to  a 
little  miserable  gold-^if^jETearsn  had 
stricken  the  family,  I  think  I'could  be  more 
patient." 

Reginald  walked  about  the  room ;  Ma- 
tilda's eyes' f<^lowed  him  as  she  rem^ed 
in  her  seat ;  and  so  strangely  -are  our 
feeKnga  modified  by  circumstances,  that' 
she  who  thought  him  a  few  months  pre- 
vious the  homeliest  youth  imagination 
could  conceive,  now  fancied  that  there 
was  dignity  in  that-  awkward  gait,  and 
nobleness  in  the  expres^ioo  of  those  stolid 
features.  The  youpg  man's  own  thoughts 
— ^bow  were  they  occupied?  Was 'he, 
as  the  admiring  sirl  supposed,  engaged  in 
devising  means  for  the  extrication  of  the 
fismily  from  its' difficulties  ?  N'otatalL 
He  who  caused  all  this  perplexity  and 


distress,  had  long  since  fixed  upon  the 
means  of  terminating  it.  In  truth,  he  en- 
joyed the  situation  of  affairs.  The  sorrow 
of  tfa^  lovely  being  by  his  side  (which 
alpne  was  c&pable  of  afiebting  him-  with 
grief)  but  increased  his  complaqency,  by 
sugsesting  the  reflection  that  he,  Reginald 
Ander,  was  the  person  wha  could  restore 
the  smile  to  her  blooming,  cheek,  and  wipe 
away  the  tears  that  dimmed  those  sparK- 
Jing  eyes.  In  that*  very  parlor,  he  had 
beeu'  stung  by  the  proud  Englbhmau's 
scornful  curl  of  the  lif^^who  had  the 
best  right  to  be  disdainful  now  ?  But  the 
th6ught  of  ^Simon  Rennoe  probably  eave 
the  youth  more  satisfaction  than  any  wing 
else.  How  delightful  to  consider  that 
that  adroit  and  Ipible  man,  after  exbaustinff 
all  the  resources  of  experience,  would 
have  to  confess  himself  defeated  by  a 
youth ! 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened,  and  a 
servant  .entered.  "  Somebody  wants  to 
see  you  at  the  front  door,  Mr.  Ander." 

"  No— I'm  here  1" 

Tbe  individual  who  thus  oracularly 
announced  himself  stepped  from  behmd 
the  negro,  and  made  his  whole  person 
visible.  He  was  one  whom  you  would 
hesitate  whether  to  call  man  or  boy.  In 
'  size  he  did  not  bear  comparison  with  a 
well^grown  lad  of  foiuteen,  but  his  upper 
lip  was  adorned  with  a  black,streak,  which, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  dirt, 
testified  to  an  age  much  more  advanced. 
His  complexion  was  a  swarthy  yellow, 
and  hb  long  jet-black  hair,  braided  into 
small  cords,  hung  curling  about  his 
shoulders  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that 
the  beholder^  with  na  great  stretch  of 
imagi^tion,  wns  reminded  of  the  classic 
locu  of  the'  daughters  of  Phocvs. 
"  From  Mr.  Moxon,^'  said  the  agreeable 
figure,  extending  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper. 

.The  manuscript  was  quickly  read,  for  it 
contained  only  these  words :  "  Gil  Jor- 
dan's at  Reveltown.  'Sorry  to  tell  you 
(but  couldn't  help)  that  Ned  Chesley's 
got  wind  of  it,  and  is  off.  Better  get 
there  yourself  in  a  hurry,  if  you  want  lo 
stop  trouble ;  but  look  out,  for  G.  J.'s 
got  many  friends  down  there." 

"  I  must  leave  immediately,"  said  Re- 
ginald. 

"Is  anything  the  metier?"  mquired 
Miss  Chesley,  "  Is  my  brother  in  danger  ?" 
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Not  yet,  but  he  may  be.  This,  note 
tells  me  that  he  has  learaed  wh^re  Gilbert 
Jordan  is.  Yet  do  not  be  alarmed/'  he 
added,  observing  her  become  suddenly 
pale.  "  I  shall  be  able  tO'  get  there  before 
him,  and  prevent  any  harm." 

*'  I  thank  you.  Save  my  brother  Mr. 
Adder,  do  save  him  ;  but  may  you  not  in- 
cur danffer  yourself  ?" 

"No!  none  whatever.  Keep  a  brave 
heart,  rely  upon  me,  and  you  shall 
find  all  difficulties  disappear.  I  must 
learn,  however^  the  road  to  Reveltown,  for 
I  hav^  never  been  there/' 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Matilda;  **  and 
a  serva^it  shall  accompany  you."' 

•*  /  know  the  way  to  Reveltown,"  ob- 
served Moxon's  mlessenffer. 

"Do  you?"  said^Reginald.  ''Is  it  hard 
to  find  ?" 

Mighty."      . 

Perhaps,  then,  you  can  go  ^ith  me. 
You  shall  have  ^'sovereign  if  yoii  take  me 
there  in  four  hours." 

"  A^eed." 

Reginald  hastened  to  mount,  but  as  he 
did  so,  cast  a  dissatisfied  g^nce  at  the 
fiteed  of  his>  guide.  "  You  must  have  a 
better  beast  thad.that,  my  ^ood  fellow,  or 
we  shall  be.  a  long  while  m  getting*  over 
hirty  miles." 

"Better!"  I'laint  so  high-minded  as. to 
wish  for  a  better.  This  critter's  one  of 
'em,  you  may' be  sure.  I  don't  like  to  see 
a  horse  pompered  up.^' 

"Yours  certaintly  does  not  seem-  to 
have  suffered  from  too  much  oats."  *  , 

"  No,  sir — I  gi^e  iier  air  for  breakfast, 
and  water  fpr  mnner;  and  am  careful,  be* 
sides,  that  her  supper  'aint  over  h^vy/" 

"  But  can  she  travel  on  such  fare  r ' 

"She  had  ought  to,  for  I'hl certain  she 
can't  do  much  else."  ^ 

"  What's  your  name  ?"  inquired  Regi- 
nald. 

"  Buck  Weeks — ^some  name  me  Squeeks, 
but  they  miss  it."  • 

"  Well,  Squeeks  or  Weeks,"  added  the 
gentleman,  scannings  him  fropoi  head  to 
foot,  "what  color  dx>  you  call  your- 
self?"      -        . 

"  You  ought  to  be  best,  judge  of  that," 
answered  the  guide,  "  being  as  I  can't  see 
more  of  my  face  than  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
If  it's  any  satisfaction,  though,  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  my  mother  was  counted  ti 


white  woman — ^perhaps  it  was  my  father 
that  weren't  the  beauty." 

When  they  got  opposite 'Ander's  man- 
sion, the  youn^  man  alighted,  and  going 
into  hb  sleepmg-room^  provided  himself 
with  a  small  bundle  which  he  found  in 
the  secret  drawer  of.  a  desk.  He  also  put 
into  his  pocket  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols. 
These  preparati(His  speedily  made,  he  was 
again  bn  his  way  to  Reveltown. 

The  road  answered  well  to  Buck  Weeks' 
prediction  of  the  difficulty,  and  Reginald 
congratulated  himself,  upon  not  having  at- 
tempted to  thread  its  intricate^  windings 
alone.     The  speed  with  which  they  jour* 

3 eyed  for  about  two  hours,  quite  preclu- 
ed  conversation  ;  then,  however;  ordinary 
prudence,  as  well  as  humanity, -required 
some  relief  to  be  given  to  their  severely- 
tasked  steeds.  '  Buck  Weeks,  evidently 
tired  of  holding  his  tonrae  so  long,  was 
the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor^ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  more  moderate  gait. 
'  "  So  you  see  now,  sir,  don't  you,  that 
my  ni^g  knows  how  to  handle  her  legs 
09  well-  as  if  i^e  had  been  to  duicing 
school  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  travels,  yery  well  for  such  an 
.  iU-looking  creature.  We  have  made  pretty 
good 4ise  of  otir  time,. I  think ;  how  much 
further  have  we  to  go  ?''  . 

"  It's  hai'd  tellin,  sir.  The  miles  never 
was  measured  down  here,  and  folks  ball 
the  distances  mostly  by  hap-hkzard,  I 
judge."  ^  ^ 

^'  Are  you  well  acquamted  with  Revel- 
town ?"  said  Reginald. 

"  Ye9»  sir,  you  niay  be  sure  there  isn't 
a  grown  person  there  this  minute,  frcnn 
GU  Jordan  down  to  the  parspn,  that  I 
don't  know  like  a  book." 
.  "  Why,  I  thought  Jordan  was  a  stranger 
about  here." 

"Bless  you,  no,"  answered  Weeks, 
"  he's .  been  in  this  neighborhood  afore ; 
besides,  I've  seen  him  in  other  parts — 
.especially  in  Maryland/  where.  I've  been 
with  race4iorses.' 

. "  Jordan  is  quite  famou^for  his  strength 
and  activity,  I  believe  ?" 

"  He  is  that — tod  he  shoots  to  perfec- 
tion." 

"  Good  at  boxing,  too,*  is  he  not  ?" 
,  "  Why,  you  don^t  think  of  tackling  him 
that  way,  do  you  ?"  inquired  Weeks,  with 
an  w  of  surprise. 
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**  Of  course  pot.  I  have  no  intention  to 
meddle  vith  him  in  any  way." 

"  Umph  !"  muttered  Weeks.  "  All  in 
my  eye;"  and  then  added,  ''Yes,  certain 
and  sure  does  he  know  iiow  to  box.  He 
never  had  but  one  match,  and  that  man 
had  a  right  to  be  sorry  for  it." 

"Indeed!  how  did  Jordan  manag^ 
that?" 

•'Why,  riltellyou,"'  said  Buck  Weeks, 
giTinff  hmiself  a  jerk  in  the  saddle.  "  Gil 
took  nis  change  to  get  the  man  fitst  half- 
drunk,  then  a-playing  cards,  and  last  of  all 
in  a  passion.  The  fellow,  like  a  fool, 
nicked  up  a  chair  to  knock  him  down^ 
This  was  what  Gil  was  waiting  for ;  so 
quick  .as  a  wink,  out  flew  his  pistol,  and 
tiie  man  dropped  a  Uttle  suddener  and 
(nrer,  I  reckon,  than  if  ever  a  fist  had  struck 
him.  The  beauty'of  it  was,  too,  the  law 
couldnH  touch  GU,  seeing  it  was  all  in  de- 
fence,, you  understand." 

Buck  Weeks  afterwards  regaled'  his 
companion  with  several  other  tales  almost 
equally  bloody,  wad  of  all  of  which  the  re- 
doubted Gilbert  Jordan  was  the  hero. 

"  You  make  this  man  out  a  great  rascal," 
observed  Reginald,  at  the  close  of  one  of 
them. 

"  I  never  -said  so«"  replied  llie  other. 
"  He's  savi^  when  his  blood's  up— that's 
all.     I  once  knew  hitn  do  a  very  nice 

tWnfe."  .'        '' 

."Ah!  let  me  hear  it."  . 

^'It  was  at  a  nin^-pin  alley.  Joidan 
waa  there ;  and,  among  a>  lot  of  others,  a 
big  butcher  named  Murdock.  This  man 
made  several  bad  rolls,  and  laid  it  to  the 
boy's  s^tin'  up  the  pins  wrong  for  him. 
Twas  not  so,  but  he  got  very  wrothy,  and 
began  staving  the.balls  straightat  theboy. 
The  little  chap— his  name  was  Buckner-*— 
couldn't  get  away,  because  the  end  of  the 
alley  was  boarded  up  tight,  b6  he  had  to 
caper  aifd  d^nco  as  frisky  as  you  please, 
to  save  his  bones.  It  mouglit^be  a  fonny 
sight  to  look  on,  but  'twan'tnofun  to  him. 
There  was  a  big  chest  full  of  balls,  and 
Mordock  kept  dashing  away  like  mad. 
Backner  got  so  tired  he  was  mpst  ready  to 
Hunt ;  but  every  now  and  then,  as  a  ball 
would  conle  htimming  along,  he'd  have  to 
jonap  most  to  the  rafters.  It  was  easy  to 
see  his  chance  got  slimmer  and  sCmmer. 
Oil  Jordan 'bounces  up  from  the  bench, 
and  said,  'Stop,  Muraock,  fof  shame i' 


The  butcher  then  swore  he'd  knock  him 
down  if  he  meddled.  At  that  Gil  ran 
up,  and  gave  him  such  a  thrashing  that 
he  was  glad  to  sneak  home," 

"That  wasyery  well  done,  certainly," 
observed  Resinald. 

''ThestorjTsnot  through  though,  quite," 
said*  Bu6k  Weeks.  "  Gd  Jordan  after  a 
while  went  way  off  to  some  other  place, 
and  this  boy,  Buckner's  n^other,  as  I  was 
tellid'  ajbout,  eettiu'  very  poorly  in  health, 
bound  him  till  twenty-one  to  that  same 
butcher,  ^ufdock,  on  condition  his  master 
should  give  her  dog-ii^eat  ^d  so  forth  to 
keep  hep  alive  as  long  a&  she  lived.  Mur- 
dock's  spite  was  green  as.  ever,  and  he  now 
had  the  boy  in  such  a  fix  that  be  could  do 
what  he,  pleascid  "with  him.'  The  way  he 
treated  him  was  a  caution.*  Albbutchers' 
boys,  X  reckon,  are  Used  to  hard  times,  but 
others  Mvei  on  loaf-bre^d  and  buttermilk 
compared  to  him.'  What  with  the  work, 
and  the  starvation,  and  the  unpitiful  beat- 
ings, he  would  have  run  away  but  on  ac- 
count, of  his  weakly,  afflicted  pother. 
Aftet  a.  while'  he  got  a  chance  to  send 
^ord  by  i^  drover^  boy  to  Mr.  Jordan 
about  how  he  was  abused.  Buckner,  to 
b^  sure,  had  little  hope  of  any.  attention 
being  paid  to  it — ^fqr  what  was  a  shriveled 
wretch  of  a  lad  to  one  like  Gil?  But 
what  d6  you  think?  Gil  Jordan,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  account,  came  right  back, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  see  justice 
done.  He  went  to'  the  slaughter-house. 
There  was  Murdock  and  his  brother — as 
stout  a  man  as  he  was,  afid  a  big  hired  fel- 
low besides ;  all  three  ^ot  at  Gil.  Then  he 
showed  what  he  could  do.  First  he  pitched 
his  fist,  into  the  brother'^  cheek,  and  laid 
him  out  as  stiff  as  dead,.  The  hired  man 
came  at  him  Tvith  the  cleaver.  He  wrench- 
es it  out  of  his  hand;  andf  when  the  chap 
runs,  slings  it  af(er  him  so  true  that  the 
handle  struck  him  betwixt  the  shoulders, 
and  that  was  another  off  the  track.  Last^ 
hC'  turned  to  Murdock  himself^  picked  the 
big  villam  up  like  a  log,  slammed  him 
twice  across  the  chopping-bench,  and  then 
let  him  wrigde  on  tne  floor  with  a  broken 
back.  That  s  ihe  wi&y  to  do  business — 
*aint  it  ?"  And  a  gleam  of  mtense  satis* 
faction  shot  from  Buck  Weeks'  small  black 
eye. 

"  What  became  of  the  boy  ?"  inqmred 
Begfaiald.   . 
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*^  GKl  Jordan  took  him  off  from  there, 
and  said  that,  'prentice  or  no^  nobody 
should  lay  a  finger  on  him;  and  they 
didnX  Gil  jfed  his  mother,  too,  till  she 
died,  and  then  buried  her  Hke  a  lady/* 

Reginald,  who  had  been  as  much  enter- 
tained by  the  singular  gesticulations  with 
which  Buck  Weeks  had  illtistrated  his 
story  as  by  the  narrative  itself,  boW  look- 
ed at  his  watch.  ''  It  is  getting  late,"  he 
said,  **  the  four  hours  are  nearly  ptuss- 
ed." 

"  Oh,  sir,  itVa  long  track-to  Beveltowp, 
but  we'll  reach  there  safe ;  I  don't  s^  the 
use  of  beln'  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  /  do,"  said  the  other. 

'*  But  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  mn 
afoul  of  Gil  Jordan?  you'll  find  him  a 
rough  customer." 

"I  don't  care  whether  he*6  ropgh  or 
smooth,  I  must  get  to  him'  by  the  time 
Edward  Chesley  does." 

"Why  in  the  world  didn't  they  go  to- 
gether?" Weeks  muttered  to  himself; 
then  added  aloud,  *'  This  is  the  road,  Mr. 
Ander."  , 

"  It  does  not  seem  as  much  used  as  that 
other — are  you  sure  you  are  right  ?" 

"Ofco'selam." 

The  bridle-path  whic)i  the  gukie  adopt- 
ed plunged  down  the  steep  bank  of  a  ra- 
vine, and'  after  following  the  mef);nders  of  a 
small  brook  for  a  dis»nce  of  about  half 
a  mile,  turned  off  into  -the  depths  of  a  for- 
est which  the  hand  of  man  seemed  nevdk' 
to  have  entered.  Tlie  different  majestic 
varieties  of  oak,  the  graceful  ash,  the  ma- 
ple, the  black  walnut,,  the  tulip'poplar, 
and  the  sycamore,  stood  in  all  the  uniform- 
ity and  robhst'  development  of  unmolest- 
ed nature.  Reginald's  impatience,  how«> 
ever,  effectually  preven^d  him  from  en* 
joyinff  the  wildness  of  the  scenery,  and  as 
the  i^w  road,  after  growing  moro  W 
more  faint,  became  at  last  totally  undis- 
oemible,  he  ezprels^ed  his;  uneasiness  to 
his  companion.  Weeks  showed  no  signs 
of  discomposure  or  faltering,  but  wound 
about  among  the  trees  just  as  alertly  as  if 
the  highway  had  been  before  him.  Some 
miles  thus  passed,  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  a  large  creek;  here  the  guide 
halted. 

"Well,  what  now?"  asked  Reginald, 
sharply. 

Buck  Weeio^  after  a  sufficient  time  spent 


in  meditation,  replied,  "  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  bother  with  Gil  Jordan." 

**  That's  my  o'wn  business,"  said  Regi- 
nald ;  "  pray  leave  me  to  manage  it." 

'<  Not  altogether ;  Gil's '  a  desp'mto 
chap.  Indeed,  sir,  candidly,  you  had  bet- 
ter keep  handg  off.'*   . 

A  glimmer  of  li^ht  flashed  upon  Regi- 
nald. His  companion  Had  evidently  taken 
up  the  idea  that  he  int^ded  engaging  in 
a  fight  with  the  gambler;,  hence  the -ob- 
ject of  all  those  acoom^ts  of  Jordia's  fe- 
rocity and  feata  of  strength:  He  assured 
the  lellow,  therefore,  that  he  might  diamias 
every  apprehension*  on  this  tscore.  But 
Weeks  was  by  no  means  convinced. 

"  It  will  do  no  harm  to  stay  out  here  §l 
while ;  I  can't  reconcile  it  with  conadenee 
to  take  you  to  Bevdtown  to-night.  I 
won't  be  the^  cause  of  Jordan's  hurt" 

Keffin^ld  repressed  the  angry  ezelanii^ 
tion  that  rose  to  his  lips,  and  forcing  a 
laugh,  said,  "  How  ridiculous  to  be  afraid 
of  such  a  man  as  Jordan  receiving  any  in- 
jury from  me  I  Do  I  look  like  one  apt  to 
seek  a  souffle  ^th  a  bully  who  is  the 
dread  of  the  strongest?  If  y6u  were  lead- 
ing Chesley  or  SeymoUr,  now,  you  would 
have  some  little  reason  in  your  suspicion." 

"Not  exactly,"  ^id  %he  tfuide/  f'GQ 
knows  well  ebough  how  to- handle  tboee 
big,  strappin',  loud-jawed' chaps;  but  you 
are  of  another 'srit — I'm  afeard  of  you^ 
All  so  civil,  and  smooth,  and  quiet,  you 
understand  how  to  go  about  things ;  you 
watch,  with  other  people^  peepers^  and, 
maybe,  fight  Vith  other  people's  hands; 
them's  the  "folks  that  are  dangerous.  I 
noticed  something  6ur{ouA  in  the  ^  of 
your  lips  the  first  day  I  laid  eves  on  yon. 
1  shan't  lead  you  any  further.' 

Vainly  did  Reginald  expostulate,  nsmg 
every  motive  w£ch  he  thought  fikely  to 
overcome  his  obstinacy.  Buck  Weeks 
w«ald  not  bud^e<  Finally,  he  resorted  to 
threats,  and  raised  hit  whip. 

'<^0h»  I  oan  give  bapk  xMi  for  out»"  said 
the  g]aide.  ' 

"see  hb^  you  like  so&ething  etse, 
thep,"  and  Reginald  drew  fofth  a  pistol. 

Weeks  bfeoame  pale,  but  persisted,  say* 
in^,  "I  reckon  you  won't  shoot ;  it  woiud 
not. help  you  to  Reveltown.  At  any  rate, 
I'll  stwd  the  chance.  I'm  the  boy  Oil 
stood  up  for  in  the  ninepin^dley,  and  hang 
me  if  I  flinch  from  Urn  npw  I*** 
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Re«nald  was  exceedingly  vexed ;  time 
was  flying,  and  it  chafed  mm  sorely  t)ut 
his  pmnpoee  fihotdd  be  balked  at  the  mo- 
ment et  execution,  and  by  the  stupidity  of 
sooh  a  being.  He  gallc^ed  up  and  down 
the  bank,  in  hope  of  striking  some  road. 
None  meted  him.  An  object,  however, 
which  ne  discerned  in  his  exploration,  de^ 
termmed  his  mind.M  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  ^His  restless  eye  detected  a 
moke  arising  from  behind  a  hill  on  the 
other  tide  of  .ihs  creek,  and  mouiitihg  a 
hfffh  bluff  a  little  further  along,  he  was 
able  to' distinguish  the  jag^  outline  of  a 
log  <fhimaey.  He  could  doubtless  gap 
there  the  informatioB  refused^  %j  hW  in- 
tractable guide.  The  stream  was  rapid 
and  swollen,  aiid  the  b^ks  hei'e  were 
quite  steep.  He.  returned;  therefore,' to  the 
place*  where  he  had  first  stopped,  and 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  onefed  the 
promise  of  k  safer  ford^. 

Buck  Weeks,  who  had  remained  there 
rerj  composedly,  with  his  right  foot  with- 
drawn from  the  stirrup,  and  thrown  at 
ease  over  the  withers  of  the  hoi«e,  watch- 
ed his  approach  to  the  water's  edge  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest.    ^       * 

**  Better  not  try  tb  cross ;  you'll  be^  siire 
to  get  drowned.  / 

Reginald  made  no  reply,  but  gave  .hift 
horse  a  blow' with  the  whip.  ; 
"  Hanged,  if  he  'aint  in  with  Ymmartin- 
•10  on !  he's  a  gone  case,  certain !" 
Reginald  fortunately  heard  the  guide's 
exclamation^  and  stopping,  before  it  was 
too  late,  drew  his  pocket-knife  and  severed 
each  strap  of  the  martingale  just  below 
the  ring.  This  precaution  taken,  he 
plunged  boldly  into  the  creek.'  The 
swiftness  and  depth  of  the  current  would 
have  onade  the  passage,  dangerous  to  any 
one,  and  Reginald  was  by  no  means,  a 
very  expert  horseman.  At  length,. how- 
ever, after  being  carried  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  stream,  and  naitowly  escaping 
several  thickets  which  thr^tened  to  en- 
tangle both  steed  and  rider,  he  landed  on 
the  opposite  side,  drenched  from  head  to 
foot,  and  almost  exhausted.  Without  an 
instant's  pause  he  urged  his  horse  for- 
ward, and  sbofi  reached  the  cabin,  where 
he  found  a  man  choppiuff  wood.     , 

''Can  you  put  me  mto  the  road  to 
Beveltown,  sir?" 

"Take  that  wagon  track  .yonder — it 


leads  straight  to  the  main  road  ;<  then  turn 
to  your  right  and  you  can't  mi^s  your  way." 

"  Thank  ^you— how  fajp  is  it  V' 

"  Nigh  about  four  miles." 

Soon  after  reaching  the  high  road  Regi- 
nald noticed  a  black  man  ploughing  in  a 
field  close  by,  and  calling  to  him,  inquired 
whether  he  knew  Mn  Edward  Cbesley, 
tod  w^iether  he. had  passed  by  there  that 
day." 

'  /'Yes,  master,  he  went  along   about 
half  An  hour  ago.'' 

'<  Then  he  must^  at  the  town  by  this 
time."  •  • .  •     • 

"  Hardly)  J  judge ;  his  horse  was  lame 
m  one  fore  foot,  so  he  can't  travel  very 
swift."  '   .     ^ 

Reginald  now  urged  his  own  tired  ani- 
mal to  hisyUtmost  speeds  The  straggling 
village  he  was  in  search  qf  soon  came  in 
view.  Just  as  he  entered  the  outskirts  he 
perceived  a  horseman  turning  up  to  the 
tavern  at  the  other  extremity  of- the  street. 
A  fierce  cut  of  the  whip  brought  his  own 
hor$e  thither  but  few  minutes  later.  Dis- 
moun)inff  and  hurrying  into  the  bar-room, 
he  found  a  tmbultuous' scene. '  Gloseby 
the  bar  itself  was  a  group  of  sallow,  ca- 
daveroiis-looking  beings,  whom  rum  and 
the  ague  were  fast  carrying  to  destruction. 
In  the  middle  of  the  floor  were  three  or 
four  others  ^of  different .  make — ^bloated, 
burly  men.  Two  of  them  had  hands  in 
th^ir  breast  pockets,  and  on^  displayed  a 
knife  already  drawn.  A  few  steps  in 
front  stood  Gilbert  Jordan,  his  arms 
crossed  upou.  his  breast.  Edward  Ches- 
\ej  was  just  opposite,  holding  a  cocked 
pistol,  with  the  miizzle,  hpwever,  turned 
to  the  floor.  Jordan  had  uttered  some 
observation,  and  Chesley,  his  cfieek  flushed 
and  every  vein  distended,  made  a  stride 
forward,  and  was  about  to  raise  his  ann. 
At  that  instant  Ji^gmidd  suddenly  inter- 
posed: 

"Ned — ^Ned,"  he.  said  to  the  young 
man,  ^'be  calm  I  I  can  arrange  aU  this. 
Mr.  Jordan,  I  should  4ike  to  see  you  alone 
for  a  few  minutes." 

"  For  asmatiy  as  you  please,"  answered 
the  gambler,  leading  the  way  to  a  back 
room.  .  s 

When  the  door  was  closed  upon  them 
Reffinald  said:  "Mr.  Jordan,  nave  you 
stilT  those  thirty-six  bank-notes  which  vou 
won  the  other  day  of  young  Ohesley  ?" 
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Jordan,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  an- 
swered, "  Yes ;  What  of  it  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  giv^  them  to  me." 

'<rn  take  a  trip  'to  the  other  world 
first."  \  . 

"  Understand  me,  Mr.  Jordlm,  I  have  a 
particular  use  lor  thoise  notes,  but.  I  am 
wiUinfir  to  give  you  thirty-six  hundted 
pounds  in  oUier  money  for  them.", 

"  Ah !  that  alters  tk^  case  entirely,"  re? 
plied  t^e  gambler,  hb  cov^tenance  rela;^- 
mg. 

The  busliiess  was  thea  very  soon  com>> 
pleted,  and  thd  exchange  made. 

''Now,  Mr. .Jordan,"  ^d  Reginald, 
before  leaving  the  room,  "it  will  be  as 
well  not  to  say  anything  about  this  trans- 
action. You  must  be  aware,  yourself, 
that  ii  will  relieve  you  from  some  danger 
to  be  supposed  to.haVe  generously  given 
up  the  money  won  from  Ohesley.'^wheja. 
informed  by  me  ealxnly  and  without  any 
threats  of  the  real  circumstances  of  th^ 
affair." 

•  •  • 

"Ye8>  sir,"  returned  Oilbert  Jordan, 
^'  you  sp^ak  very  much  like  a  gentleman ; 
I  am  happy  to  have*  dealings  with  you, 
sir,  add  to  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance."   ,       . 

At  this,  Reginald  shook  hands  with  him, 
rejoined  Ned  Chesley,  and,  as  well  as- the 
latter,  only  waited  long  enough  to  allow 
the  horses  to  be  fed  before  starting  back 
forborne.      ,  .  ' 

It  being  late  when  they  got  to  And^er- 
port,  both  young  men  slept  at  the  man- 
sion, and  in  tlie  morning  proceeded  to-^ 
gether  to  Mr.  Ch^sley's,  Aceordinff  to' 
arrangement,  Edward,  kept  hitiis*elf  m  a 
back  room,  while  his  friend  sought  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  hid  fhthev.  The  old. 
gentleman  wais  even  more  depressed  t'han 
when  Reginald  had  last  seen  him.  In  spite 
of  an^er,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  have 
smothered  every  paternal  instinct,  he  had 
become  quite  lanxious  as  to .  the  fate  of  his 
son.     His  fijst  question,  therefore,  was : 

"Mr.  Ander,  what- do^ you  know  of  Ed- 
ward ?  '  Matilda  tells  m6  you  have  been  to 
]o6k  for  him." 

**  I  found  him,  sir,  at  ReveltoWn." 

"  Was  Gilbert  Jordan  there  ?  Is  Ed- 
ward safe  ?" 

"I  saw  Jordan,  ^ir,"  answered  Regi- 
nald, purposely  evading  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, "and  persuaded  him  to  restore  the 


mone^  which  he  so  shamefully  won  at 
Shenkins'." 

.  /'  Is  this,  tjien,  really  the  same  money 
that  Edward  lost  ?"  said  Mr.  Chesley, 
opening  the  package  wifli  tremulous  fin- 
gers. 

"Assuredly;  the  very  same.thirty^six 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England." 

"  And  Jordan  ^ve  them  up  wfllingly  ?" 

"  Yes,  air ;  wilhnglyc" 

"  But  what  of  my  son  ?  Is  Edward 
safe  ?  Ah  1  I  see  it4-^ord%n  baa  wound- 
ed— ^perhaps  killed  him,  and  gives  up  the 
money  to  escape  prosecution.  But  as 
sure  as  I  have  life  and  po^wer  to  lift  an 
arm,  he  shall  aoI  ^escape !  for  every  drop 
Of  Edward's  blood  he  shall  pay  with  ten — 
ay,  a  'hundr^--^f  his  'own ; .  take  the 
money !  I!ll  not  have  it." 
.  "  Mr.  Chesley,  your  son  is  well.  He  is 
in  the  next  room,  and  only  waits  your  per- 
mission to  beg  his  father's  forgiveness  and 
^toration  io  his  favor." 

Reginald  left  the  apartmentl^  and  return- 
ing immediately,  led  in  Edward.     There 
'was  anottier  grand  .witness,  of  the  recon- 
cilement— ^Matilda,^    who    followed  after 
them.  ' 

jit' the  close  of  th&t  scene  Mr.  Cfh^ley 
said  in  a  serious  tone,  "  My  son,  as  you 
hope  for  hiKppiness  and  virtue,  never  again 
approach  the  gaming-table !" 

"I  ha^e  already  made  that  promise  to 
this  truest  of  friends,"  replied  the  young 
man, much  affected, andlaying hb  hand  on 
Reginald's  arm.  v 

After  dinner,  Laurence  Seymotur.  drop- 
,  ped  in,  and  frankly  abd  cordially  uttered 
his  congratulaUons  upon  Eki ward's  return, 
and  the  recovery  of  tne  important  sBm  of 
mQuev.  Then,  finding  that  his  rival  paani- 
festea  no  inclination  to  leave  the -field  clear 
to  himr  he  took  occasion  to  say  privately 
to  Matilda — "To-morrow  morning  I  must 
go  away  from  this  vicinity  to  be  absent 
several  days — ^perhaps  a  much  longer  time ; 
I  have  business,  too,  requiring  attention 
this  afternoon ;  if  I  call,  then,  at  five,  may 
I  not  hope  to  find  you  at  home  ?" 

Matilda  replying  in  the  affirmative,  Sey- 
mour ^wed  and  withdrevr.- 

Soon  after  his  departure,  Reginald,  lis- 
ingi  proposed  a  walk.  It  chanced,  curi- 
ously enough,  that  Matilda  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  whose  engagements 
permitted  her  to  join  him.    Thougli  some 
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light  fleecy  clouds  moderated  the  glare,  of 
the  Julj  sun,  they  found  it  advisable  to 
seek  the  additional  shelter  ef  the  fine  grove 
which  extended  in  the  rear  of  the  garden, 
till  it  became  lost  in  t&e  unbroken  woods. 
As  they  strolled  there,  arm  in  arm,  Re- 
ginald entertained  his  companion  with  an 
account  of  the  incidents  of  his  ride  to  Rev- 
eltown.  He  dVelt  upon  Buck  Weeks, 
that  most  provoking  of  guides,  and  ad- 
mitted, at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not 
help  feeling  a  degree  of  respect  for  the 
fellow's  grateful  remembrance  of  Jordan's 
protection, 

"  Yes,"  observed  Matilda,  earnestly,  "  I 
think  gratitttde*  is  a  trait  in  frail  human 
nature  capable  of  redeeming  many  faults, 
while  its' absence  cannot  be  supplied  by  a 
constellation  of  virtues.  A  grateful  beipg 
must  enjoy  life  itself  the  more  from  th6 
hope  that  an  opportunity  m&f  hb  afforded 
of  serving  those  from  whom-benefita  have 
beefi  received." 

Reginald  next  excited  h^r'  interest  by  . 
a  description  of  the  creek  that  flow;ed 
through  that  sombre 'forest,  .and  in  ex- 
pressive, but  brief  terms,  told  of  the  dan- 
ger h^  had  undergone  in  crossing  it.  Of 
what  occurred  al  the  tavern^  however,  and 
particularly  in  his  private « interview  with 
the  gambler,  he  mentioned  vei7  little,  l&fa- 
tilda  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  abruptness 
with  wliich  he  tinned  to  other  and  .quite 
foreign  topics*  Indeed,  Reginald's  aim 
throughout  had  beeii  to  direct  iier  curiosity 
to  this  point.  ' 

"  Mr.  Ander,"  said  &he,  with  some  ti- ' 
midity  and  hesitation,  "I  cannot  understand 
how  this  Gilbert  Jordan  could  have  been 
induced  to  relinquish  his  prey — ^yet  you 
hare  told  us  that  he  gave  you  the  very 
bills  which  Edward  staked."  ^    .     . 

<« Miss  MatUda,"  replied  Reginald,  "I 
am  sure  you  will  be  willing  to  say  no^in? ' 
about  a  matter  which  I  have  determined 
to  mention  to  no  one  eke" — and  he  paus- 
ed. 

"  I  promise  cheerfully,'*  she  answered, 
*'  to  disclose  notlung  which  you  may  con- 
fide to  me — ^without  your  consent.'^ 

**  The  case  is  simply  this,"  sud  Regi- 
nald : "  Jordan  had  Won  the  money  as  fairly ' 
probably  as*  money  is  generally  won  by  a 
gamester.  At  any  rate,  it  was  impossible 
ta  recover  the  sum  by  l^ral  measures;,  and 
to  attempt  forcible  ones  was  evidently  the 


merest  folly.  I  did,  therefore,  the  only 
thing  it  was  possible  to  do.  I  saw  the 
man,  exohanffed  other  notes'of  equal  value 
for  those  in.  his  possession,  and  convinced 
him  that('it  was  for  his  interest  to  have  the 
impression  prevail  that  he  had  restored 
his  ill-gotten  gains  freely  and  without  con- 
sideration." . 

**  And  my  father,  then,  owes  you  an  ad- 
ditional thlrty-rsix  hundred  pounds?" 

^' Listen  to  me,  I  prieiy  you.  Miss  Matil- 
da^ I  could  have  offered  your  father  the 
amount  at  once  as  a  loan,  byt  you  know 
he  would  not  have  accepted  it — and  sup- 
posing he  had,  might  not  the'  anxiety  aris- 
mg  from  the  knowledge  of  the  doubled 
deot  have  ttodere^  to  shorten,  or  at  least 
embitter,  the  remainder  of  his  days  ?^^ 
^  "Yei  it  19  a  debt,  notwithstanding," 
urged  the  young  la^y. 

"  There  id  another  consideration,  how- 
ever," rejoined  Reginald,  "  which  deserves 
to  b^  attended  to — think  of  Edward,  does 
not  his  peace  of  mind  depend  upon  the 
matter  remaining  on  its  present  footing  ? 
My  dear  Miss  Ubesley,  I  beseech  you  to 
allow  it  so  to.  remain.  What  are  thirty- 
sit  hi^ndred  pounds  to  even  one  day's  hap- 
piness of  your  nearest  and  dearest  rela- 
tives t  For  my  part,  I  should  willingly 
see  the  original  loan  itself  as  easily  can- 
celed.— Ahi  indeed,  if  I  could  but  hope 
that  the  time  might  arrive  when  that  very 
disinterestedness  of  spirit  which  now  forces 
you  tor  restrain  me,  would  become  my 
prompter  in  every  liberal  thought.  If" — 
and  Reginald  paused. 

Matilda's  breath  came  and  went  faster 
than  usual,  and  her  eye  sought  .the  cround. 
But  Reginald  did  not  pursue  the  declara- 
tion which  he  seemed  to  have  commenced. 
Perhaps  he  thoi^hi  he  might  appear  to 
be  taking  a  selfish  advantage  of  the  ser- 
vice that  hb  had  rendered.  Matilda  felt 
relief  when  the  conversation  changed  to  a 
different  subject,  and  if  it  be  thought  that 
there  was  anything  strange  in  tms,  those 
best  acquainted  wiOi  the  female  heart  may 
decide  whether  an  ingenuous  maiden  does 
not  ever  feel  relief  at  the  postponement  d 
the  mp^t  agitating  question  she  can  be 
called  upon  to  answer. 

The  walk  was  protracted  to  a  consider- 
able length.  .  Neither  of  the  parties  heed- 
ed the  lapse  of  time.  When  they  return- 
ed to  the  house,  Matilda  saw  by  the  great 
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clock  in  the  Hall  that  it  was  half  past  six. 
Laurence  Seymomr  had  been  waitmg  *full 
two  hours.  Reginald)  who,  in  ptosing  ibe 
offices  in  the  rear,  had  directed  a  serrant 
to  bring  out  his  horse,  did  not  enter  the  par- 
lor, but  walked  dirdctly  through  the  house. 

That  S^mour  was  vexed  was  natuial, 
for  he  was  not  only  a  jealous  lover,  but 
one  who  had  a  sufficient  cause  to  be.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  have  conspired  in  his 
rivaf  8  favor.  Was  any  excellent  and  ju- 
dicious action  performed — ^who  could  it 
proceed  from  but  Reginald  Ander?  .  Djd 
any  undertaking  prove  fruitless*  and  JFull  6C 
humiliation  ?  Laufence  Seymour's  -name 
must  be. coupled  with  it. .  Was  there  sor- 
row at  evemng  ?— >'IiauFeBc6  was  the  ill- 
omened,  bird  of  night.'  Did  joy  come  in 
the  morning  ? — R^inald  was  the  harbin- 
ger of  dawn.  And  even  now,  Matilda,  so 
punctual  and^  true,  could  neglect  a  most 
sacred  engaseme^it  .without  scruple,  for 
was  she  not  m  company  with  the  triumph- 
ant lord  of  Anderport  ?  /        . 

Matilda  noticed  the'  gloom  upon  his 
brow,  and  hastened  to  say  in  ftpolqgy  that 
her  walk  had  been  Unconsciously  extended 
so  far  from  the  house,  that  when  she  start- 
ed to  return,  the  space  prpv«d  too  great 
to  admit  of  her  arrival  at  the  hour  .promis- 
ed. In  the  'same  breath,  she  expressed  her 
regret  that  it  had  so  happened. 

As  she  uttered  all  this,  a  tinge  of  shame 
rose  to  her  bheek,.for  in, truth  she  had  ncyb 
thought  6f  her  engagement  fromr'  t(ie  mo- 
ment- when  she  left  the  hall  to  that  in  ^ 
which  her  eye,  on  re-entering  it,  fell  ijTpon 
the  clock. 

Sey  motlr,  who  was  in  a  mood  that  ipakes 
men  keen-sighted,  noticed  the  blush,  and 
replied  ironically,  "  You  omit.  Miss  Obes- 
ley,  the  best  apology,  for  .your  detention-— 
the  presence  of  sd  agreeable*  a  companion 
as  Mr.  Ander." 

The  flush  on  the  young  lady'f  6heek 
grew  deeper.  Seymour  thought  he  had  • 
gained  an  advantage  by  his  spirit,  when — 
unlucky  fellow  f — he  was  pressing  to  the 
brink  of  danger,  i^e  added,  in  the  same 
tone:  "Yet  one  might  have  supposed 
that,  transcendent  as  the  merit  of  that 
young  gentleman  undoubtedly  is,  Miss- 
Ohesley  might  have*  spared  a  single  hour 
from  bis  society  to  bestow  it  upon  the 
most  devoted  of  her  friends  just  at  the  eve 
of  departure." 
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Matilda  answered  with  quickness:  "I 
regret  that  Mr.  S^rmour  finds  my  apok)gy 
insufficient — especially  as  I  have  none 
other  ^  offec'' 

**  Pardon  the  hastjr  word,"  said  Sey- 
mour, feeling  that  He  had  gone  tob  far, 
"  my  faithless  tongue  would  better  have 
obeyed  my  heart  by  expres»ng  gratitude 
for  the  bounty  which  bcwtpws  the  Ught  of 
your  presence  on  me  pven  now.    If  the 

|mvil(^e  of  being  with  you  were  less  fargh- 
y  prized,  I  could  n^re  j^tientij  bear  its 
abridgment." 

It  was  the  lady's  turn  to  receive  an  ex- 
cuse with  coolness,  and  the  ox^ly  reply 
made  to  the  lover  was,  a  slight  inclinatioii 
of  the  head.    - 

"  La^irence  added,  impatiently,. "  Qad  I 
not  some  right  to  expect  sd  brief  an  in- 
terview from  Miss  Matilda  Qheslej?" 

II I  am  presumptuous,  dear  Matilda^ 

does  your  heart  say  that  all  the  blame 
should  iall  upon  me  7  Have  I  weakly 
misapprehended  those  minute  signs  of,  re- 
turned affed^bn,  in  which  I  have  fondly 
been  content  tOi  see  a  full  reward  and  en- 
couragement for  the  tru^t  homage  that 
man. ever  paid  i6  woihan?"' 

Matilda  replied  not  a  word. , 

"  If  another,"  continued  Laurence^  "  fe 
now  preferred  to  me,  T^ill  you  refuse  to 
admit  that  it  was  not  always* so?"^ 
.  Miss  Chesley  answered:  "I  am  con- 
scious of  no  change  in  opinion.  At  .this 
moment,  as  heretofore,  no  one  holds  a 
higher  place  m  my  esteem,  than  Mr.  Sey- 
mour.*     •  *       , 

''Would  yott  have  me  contented  with 
such  a  position  ^'^  said  the  lover,  impetu- 
ously. "No,  Matilda,  precious  as  your 
favorable  regard  is,  it  is  nol;^ing  to  me  if 
it  must.be  shared  equally  by  toy  other — 
nothbg?  It  is  woi'se  than  nothing;  far 
better  that  I  had  never  known  you,  than 
that,  after  madly  devotin^|every  faculty  of 
iny  soul  in  the  effort  tQ.  win  your  heart,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  sink  down  at  the 
end,  convinced  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  prize,  but  in  hopeless  despair  of  its 
ever  becoming  miae.  Possessing  your 
love,  I  s^  around  tq0  a  glorious  %orld — a 
presdut  full  of  happiness,  a  future  holding 
forth  the  brightest  hopes  ;  without  you, 
all  is  blank,  dismal.  Void.  Declare  which 
is  to  be  my  fate.    Others  may  hare  more 
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than  one  prospect  of  happiness.  For  my 
part— I  confess  the  weaknes8-~on  a  single 
thread  depends  everything  that  makes 
life  a  blessed  boon  !  Shall  that  thread  be- 
come a  dable  fit  to  anchor  a  sotd  on  hea- 
Ten,  or  will  your  hand  sever  it  ?    Decide.'' 

"Mr.  Seymour/' .replied  Matilda;  hesi- 
tating and  embarrassed,  "  have  not  I  said 
enongh  ?  I  sincerely  respect  and  esteem 
you — ^I  respect  and  esteem  no  one  more 
h%hly.  Can  you  reasonably  ui^e  me  to 
flay  n^ore  than  ibis  *?*' 

^'  Let  jt  be,  then,  that  I  am  unreasondhlet 
dear  Matilda;  but  think  who  has  made 
me  80.  I  Am  unreasonable  to  expect  what 
-yet  my  sOul*  cannot  but  hope  for.  No ! 
Decide.  I  will  not  have  a  moiety,  even 
of  your  heart.  Say  that  jrou  love  no  othdr, 
and  then  I  sink  at .  your  feet  grateful  and 
contetfted.  You  make  me  no^  answer. 
Shall  I  allow  my  heart  to  give  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  silence?  I  dare  not; 
perhaps  it  has  already  deluded,  me.  The 
time  has  come  for  certainty.  !(<et  your 
lips  pronounce  that  you  do  not  look  upon 
It^nald  Ander  as  you  look  upon  me  ?" 

'^Mr.  Seymour,  I  cannot.'* 

"Oh,  Matilda,  recall  tha/t  declaration! 
Think  that  this  xboment  decides  forever.  I 
solemnly  assure  you  that  1  rest  everythmg 
on  the  issue  of  this  answer.  I  loolt  for  no 
other.  Say — ^whisper — show  by  the  slight- 
est sign — ^that  you  prefer  me  to  Reginald 
Ander." 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Matilda,  firmly. 

Laurence  Seymour,  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  rose,  bowed,  and  moved  to  the 
door.  As  he  put  his  hand  on  the  knob, 
he  tmrned  and  gazed' earnestly  in  Miss 
Ohesley's  face.  Her  eye  quailed,  but  no 
sound  issued  from  her  lips,  and  Seymour 
left  the  parlor. 

As  the  rejected  lover  galloped  furiously 
along  the  roa4  ^  Aoderport,  he  scarce 
noticed  a  man  wh6  was  standing  jhst  with-* 
in  the  fence ,  that    enclosed    the    shady 

f  rounds  in  front  of  Reginald's  mansion, 
his  individual,  who,  with  a  little  hammer 
in  his  hand,  had  been  engaged  in  chipping 
fragments  (rom  the  comer  of  a  large  mass 
of  whitish  stpne,  called  out  as  the  horse- 
man came  opposite  him,  "  jMr.  Seymour, 
you  are  in  haste."  *' ' 

••Ah,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Rennoe!"  ex- 
cliumed  the  young  man,  thr6wing  his  horse 
upon  his  hatinehes. 


"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  figure,  "  I  have 
been  amusing  myself  with  mineralogy — ^I 
was  always  fond  of  dabbling  a  little  in  the 
natural  sciences.  This  rock  here,  by  the 
way,  is  of  quite  an  unusual  /ormation  to  be 
found  in  this  locality.  I  take  it  to  be  what 
is  called  heavy-spar,  though  the  yellowish 
tinge  in  it-  m^kes  it  bear  po  little  resem- 
blan(5e  to  a  very  rare  mineral  found  in  one  of 
the[Orkneys.  Let  me  hand  you  a  specimen." 

"  i^ever  mind — don't  trouble  yourself, 
sir.  ^I  am  not  inclined  just  now  to  finger 
.  bits  of  stone." 

'.'  Indeed !  pray  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
,  '*!  have  be^n  to  see  Matilda  Chesley.". 

<'  Ah,  I  understand  the  luxury-  of  her 
society  has  spoiled  your  taste  for  lighter 
entertainmentsT' 

"Pshaw!  she  has  jilted  me." 

"  How  ?!'  said  Rennoe,  with  sympathy 
that  was  not  assumed.  *  "  t  really  trust 
you  are  mbtol^^n — what  brought  it  about?" 
•\ "  Why,  I  was  determined'not  to  be  trified 
with  any  longer,  as  I  told  her  to  decide  at 
once-^and  Me/ias." 

''This  is  most  unfortunate^"  rejoined  the 
oHier.  "  How  precipitate  and  ili-advised 
you  have  been  ta  urge  matters  at  the 
very  moment  when  circumstances  have 
made  your  rival  appear  most  favorably !  Do 
you  net  seQ  that  she  and  all  her  family  lie 
just  now  under  such  a  weight  of  obligation 
to  Reginald;  {bat  they  cannot  but  ke  anx- 
ious to  avoid  treating  him  with  any  appear- 
ance of  harshness  ?  «  How  could  she  in 
xsommon  decency  choose  the  very  moment 
in  which  he  had  restored  to  the  house 
peace,  and  happin^ess,  and  a  brother,  to  in- 
flict the  sudden  mortification  of  rejecting 
his  suit?" 

"  Do  not  harass  me  with  such  reflec- 
tions now,"-  said  Seymour,  bitterly  ;  "  the 
matter  is  past  remedy.     Good  evening  to 
'  you."' 

"  Past  remedy !"  echoed  Simon  Rennoe, 
gazing  after  the  young  man.  "  How  wretch- 
ed to  have  to  rely  on  such  tools !  Past 
remedy !  Is  it  indeed  ?  Not  yet.  I  have 
another  resource,  and  luckily,  it  is  one  of 
which  I  ^an  avail  myself  without  a  co- 
adjutor. Would  that  I  had  never  de- 
pended upon  any  head  but  my  own !  How 
stupid  that  lover!" 

As  these  and  similar  thoughts  passed 
through  his  active  brain,  Rennoe  turned 
towards  the  mansion,  for  his  geological  in- 
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Testigations  suddenly  lost  their  relbh. 
Upon  the  terrace  he  met  Reginald,  who, 
from  hiB  elevated  position,  had.  noticed  both 
the  fierce  speed  of  Sejmbnr  and  its  inter- 
ruption by  the  colloquy  with*  his  friend. 
The  pair  looked  at  each  other  intffntly. 
With  all  his  art,  Rennoe  couIU  not  totally ' 
conceal  the  vexation  which  stirred  him, 
and  Reginald,  at  once  infernng  what  had 
taken  place,  saluted  htm  with  a  meaning 
smile.  After  standing  thus  some  seconds, 
the  young  man  broke  silence — **  Laurence 
rides  home  fast."  '  '  "  ' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rennqe^  "  he  seems 
quite  discomposed.  I  think  he  will.be 
ready  to  ask  for  mercy>  and  plead  that  his 
punishment  is  already  sufliciently  severe." 

"Is  it  soT  said .  Repnald.  "That 
should  not  be.  A  noble-bom  youth 
ought  to  ha^v^ .  more  spirit."     Then  h4 


added,  in  a  qmel»  mock-persuasive  tone — 
«'t>o  yon  help  Urn  ?" 
-  Rennoe  shook  hi»  head.  / 
.  Reginald  repeated  the  words — '*HeIp 
him.  It  may  result  in  your  advantage, 
for  if  Seymour  succeed  in  winning  Miss 
Ohesley,  I  am  ready — y6vL  know  for  what" 

Rennoe  answered,  catching  his  tme  as 
nearly  as  possible,  "You  may  not  act 
safely  to  urge  me." 

"  Oh  1"  returned  the  youth,  "  have  no 
scruple.  It  is  only  the  animation  of  the 
struggle  that  gives  the  enjoyment.  -Better 
defeat  than  uncontested  victory.  80  try 
your  utmost.    Adieu  till  supper.** 

Reginald,  hastily  returning  to  Rennoe, 
said  softly — ^"Hark  tou,  sir  I  one  caution. 
In  whatever  you  may  say  to  Miss  Ohesley, 
make  little  mention  of  jme-rno  ■usrepr&< 
sentation.    That  is  aU." 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Of  (be  two  ^reat  ageii^  in'the  attaiii- 
ment  and  estabBshment  of  political  free- 
dom, the  lyre  and  the  sword,  it  is  diffi- 
ealt  to  saj  whUi  is  the  more  potent.    The 
captive  trumpeter  ia^sop  gave  but  a 
lame  apolog j  for  the  position  m  which  he 
was  found,  when  he  alleged  in  his  be- 
half, that  he  bore  no  weapon,  and  that 
his  profession  was  not  that  of  a  soldier. 
It  was  9  blind  and  undisceming  policy  that 
led  the  Athenians)  when  applied  to  by  the 
Spartans  in  obedience  to  the  comoaands 
of  the  oracle,  to  give  them  a  general,  con- 
temptuously to  nominate  the  poet  Tyr- 
taens  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  that  important 
post,  in  the  hope  of  thus  insuring  the  de- 
feat of  their  rivals ;  for  though  unused  to 
action  in  the  tented  field,  and  possessing 
no  physical  advantages,  either  in  strength  ' 
or  appearance  he  was  enabled,  by  the  in- 
spiration of  ."song,  to  impart  hope  to  tj^e 
despondmg,    endtirance    to    the    weary, 
courage  to  the  timid,  strength  to  the  weak, 
and  yalor  to  the^  fapi-hearted.    He  could 
arouse,  by  the  magic  of  hi^  strains,  the 
spirit  of  those  whom  he  directed,  without 
which  the  material  powers  of  an  army, 
"  the  limb,  the  thews,  the  stature,  bulk  and 
big  assembiance — of  millions  are  as'  no- 
th^.     Mazarine,  a  keen  observer  of  hu- 
man nature,  justly  appreciated  the  influ- 
ence* of  popular  lyrics  oh  the  Character  and 
habits  of  a  nation,  when  he  uttered  th^t 
celebrated    apothegm  -^ "  Giv^    me    the 
making  of  a  people's  songs,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  their  laws.      The  ats^ertion 
may  at  fiist  view  appear  a  bold  one ;  but 
when  we  bear* in  mind,  that  the  laws  of 
a  people  can  tiever,  for  any  long  ^period, 
be  at  variance  with  .their  national  feelings 
and  characteristics,  we  shall  readily  recog- 
nize its  substantial  truth  and  con-eotness. 
The  tongue  that  ha9  been  iiccustomed  from 
the  cradle  to  lisp  the  praises  of  liberty, 
can  with  difficulty  be  tutored,  in  maturer 
years,  to  sing  lo  paeans  1}efore  the  throne 


of  arbitrairy. power/  "The  child  is  father 
of  the  man,"  the  impressions  received  in 
early  years,  through  the  gentle  ministries 
of  the  household  circle,  outlast  all  other 
recollections  and  survive  all  other  changes. 
Our  nature  becon^es  imperceptibly  n^ould- 
ed  and  formed  by  the  associations  of  child- 
hood, and  if,  in  after  life,  when  we  arrive 
at  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  good  and- 
evil,  we  find  out  syAipathies  emisted' on 
the  side  of  the  former,  it  seems  like  an  act 
df  domestic  .treason,  a  sacrilege  committed 
/  within  the  sacred  circle  of  the  home  sanc- 
tiiary,  to  deny  tl^em  free  scope  and  utter- 
ance. 

It  would  be  .a  curious  and  interesting 
problem,  were  a* satisfactory  solution  at* 
tainable,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  recent 
revolutionary  movements  in  £urope  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  diffusion  of  f^ee  senti- 
ments among  the  massed,  through  the 
medium  of  songs  andpasquinades. '  Though 
not,  Hke  the  "  power  of  armies,"  a  "  vis- 
ible';:thing,"  who  can  deubt  that  a  chant 
like  the  Marseillaise  may  be  used,  at  cer- 
tain critical  periods  of  poktical  ferment,  as 
a  formidable  revolutionary  agent?  The 
nright*  of  song  ha^  been  a  fertile  source  of 
terror  to  thope  who  have  wielded  over 
their  fellows  an  authority  neither  founded 
in  reason,*  nor  administered  with  wisdom. 
How  often  did  the  gloomy  pells  of  the 
Blistile,  while  that  stronghold  of  despotism 
yet  stood,  'receive  within  their  narrow 
space  some  luckless  rhymer,  whose  wit 
had  outrun  his  discretion,  and  whose  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  had  momentarily  triumph- 
ed over  the  instinct*  of  self-preservation  ! 
What  a  record  of  sufferings  that  harrow 
up  the  soul,  does  the, story  of  Pellico's 
captivity  reveal !  Some  of  the  songs*  of 
B6ranger,  too,  breathe  of  the  bitterness 
that  is  bom  of  captivity  and  chains ;  and 
yet,  though  volumes  on  volumes  of  inflam< 
matory  odes  have  been  condemned  by  the 
public  censor,  or  burned  by  the  common 
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hangman,  the  umversal  mind  of  man  mo^t 
and  will  find  utterance  in  words,  which, 
when  the  fit  occasion  comes,  are  embodied 
in  deeds.  As  that  subtle  investigator,  and 
eloquent  expounder  of  the  philosophy  of 
life,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  has  observed, 

^  The  inviolate  smrit  ti^ms  their jspite  against 
the  wrong  doers.  The  mtfrtjrr  cannot  ^  dis- 
honored. Eveiy  la^  inflicted  is  a  tongae  of 
fame ;  ev^ry  prison  ^  pore  Ulnstrious  abode ; 
every  burned- book  or  (lonse  .  enlightens  the 
world;  every  suppressed  or  expunged  word 
reverberates  through  the  earth  from  side  to 
side.  The  minds  of  men  are  at  last  aroused ; 
reason  looks  out  and  jn^fies  her  own,  and 
malice  finds  all  her. work  vainJ"  It  is  the  whip* 
per  who  is  whipped,  and  the  tj^nt  who  is  un- 
done."* 

• 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of 
political  poets  have  sprung  uix  in  Germany, 
who,  believing  that  the 'national  mind  rer 
quires  for  its  full  development  the  remo- 
val of  those  restrictions  to  which  the  d^- 
potic  policy  of  'the  government  has  sub- 
jected it,  have  called  upou  their  c(^try- 
men,  in  the  name  t>f  freedom  a&d  right,  t9 
shake  off  the  gallinfir  yoke. which  they  have 
so  long  and  so  patiently  endured.  The^e 
^' quick  spirits,  •  sensiblo.  that  the  true 
happiness  of  a  people  depends  not  merely 
on  their  extemsl  condition,  but  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being ;  that,  in  the  worda  of  Gui- 
zot,  the  true  idea  of  civilization  comprises 
another  development  beyond  .that  of  ^be 
social  element,  '*  namely,,  the  deFolopment 
of  mdividual  Ufe,  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  faculties,  the  develop- 
ment of  man  him^elf,'*^  have  endeavored  to 
arouse  their  fellows  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
sisting on  liberty  of  speech  as  the  inaliena- 
ble heritage  of  man,  not  as  a  Boon  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  a  moBajreh,  or  the  iole- 
ration  of  a  cabinet.  They  liave  felt,  and 
mourned  for  those  who  couTd  not  feel  %he 
bitterness  of  that  most  abject  ^tate  of 
slavery  which  denies  to  the  oppressed  the 
utterance  of  his  woes,  stifles  the  rising 
throb  in  the  patriot's  bosom,  aqd  forbids 
the  wretehed  captive  even  to  clank  hid 
chains,  lest  others,  should  take  alarm  at 
the  sound.  ''Strike,"  s^  the  Spartan 
Eurybiades  to  his  colleague  Themiatodes, 


*  Bnays,  Ist.  Series,  p.  1^9. 


on  receiving  a  blow  from  the  latter,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,-:-"  strike,  but  hear."  In 
Germany,  alas !  the  vigilance  of  the  cen- 
sorship has  anticipated  the  possibility  of 
such  an  appeal ;  for  as  dead  nien  teU  no 
tales,  so  sentiments  and  opinions,  on  which 
the  ban  of  prohibition  is  pronounced,  can 
never  betray,  in  their  effects  on  the  pop- 
ular mind,  any  trace  of  their  existence. 
The  authors,  therefore,  to  whom  allaidoQ 
has  been  made,  feeling  that 

**  There  is  a  bondage  worse,  far  worse,  to  beir 
Than  his,  who  breathes,  by  roof  an4  floor 

and  wall, 
Pent  in,  a  tyrant's  selitary  (hrall : 
*Tia  bis  who  walks  about  iii  the  open  tir, 
One  of  a  nation,  who,  henceforth,  must  wear 
Their  fetters  tm  their  souUf^- 

and  y^t  ttnable,  while  within  the  confines 
4ii  Germany,  and  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  public  censor,  to  embody  thdrthqughti 
in  language  adequate  to  the  expresdon  of 
their  feelings,:  have  been  driven,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  necessity,  to  select  some  place 
beyoi^d  the  jurisdiction  of  their  native  land, 
for, the.  publication  of  their  works.    The 
event    has    justified    their '  expectations. 
Their  poems   have  found   their  way  by 
thousands  into -^  the  very  heiut    of  Grer- 
many,  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  sale 
and  circulation  of  thes^  productions  might 
havie'  been  forbidden,  experience  has'proved 
such  a  measure  to  be  a  n^oet  dangerous 
method  of  checking  the  evil  against  which 
it  is  directed.    The  mischief  once  done,  as 
it  nev^r  would  have  been  done,  had  the 
offending  passages  received  the  superri- 
sion  of  the  censor,  thQ  King  of  Prussia, 
who  has  always  professed  a  great  vene- 
ration for  constitutional  liberty,  was  suffi- 
ciently politic  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
by  displaying  an  assumed  toleration,  pro- 
duced by  .the  exiffencv  of  circumstances. 
To  nvurder  a  putnicatum  in  the  embryo, 
when  none  can  witness  the'  crime,  is  a 
muqh'  less  hazardous  expedient  than  to 
attack  it  in  a  developed  state,  when  its 
form  and  bearing  have  Wome  Damiliar  to 
the  eyes  of  thousands. 

Among  the  poets  whose  {>owers  hare 
been  thus  devoted  to  the  task  of  arousing 
the  free  spirit  of  Germany  &om  the  d^- 
nidation  and  abasement.that  have  hitherto 
cramped  its  energies  and  stunted  its 
growth,  ths^t  of  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  de- 
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serves  honorable  mention.  He  was  .bom 
at  Detmold,  in  Westphalia,  in  the  jear 
1810,  and  is  said,  at  a  very  early  age,  to 
have  given  indication  of,  those,  poetical 
powers  which  h4ve  since  rendei'ed  him  so 
conspicuous.  He  seems,  indeed,  "  to  have 
lisped  in  numbers,"*  as  t^^c  learn  from  a 
biographical  sketck  now  before  us,  that  at 
the  age  of  seven,  he  delighted  his  father 
by  the  production  o£  his  first  copy  of 
verses.  Freiljgrath;  however,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  dream  »away  the  morning  of  life 
in  Arcadj^  visions  or  Parnassian  reveries, 
having  been  placed  at  the  mercantile  desk 
at  the  age  of^  fifteen.  Durmg  the  period 
of  his  commercikl  novitiate,  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  acquisition  of  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Italian,  and  the  transla- 
tions which  appeal*  amonj^  his  poems  in- 
dicate a  fiim^lar  acquamtance  jrith  each  of 
these  languages. 

Comqierce  and  poetry  are  not,  iu  the 
general  estimation  of  the  world,  connected 
by  any  close  affinities ;  yet  amid  the  dry 
details  ef  the  warehouse  and  th^  counting- 
room,  Frei}igrath  found  matermls  for  the 
exercise  cH  the  poetic  faculty.  '  The  varied 
products  displayed  in  the  crowded  marts 
of  Amsterdam,  led  his  imagination  to  the 
climes  from  wUch  they  had  beeu  brought, 
and  suggested  thdse.  vivid  pictures  of  many 
a  far-off  region,  which  are-  amon^  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  his  verse,    fie  seems 
to  have  realized,  in  fa^cy,.  the  yearning 
desire   which  haunted  the  last  years  of 
Schiller,  and  Which  has  been  so.  gracefully 
described  "hf  the  pen  of  Bryant.*    He 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  external 
world,  and  leaves  to  others  the  domain  of 
sentiment  and  passion — a  jpecultarity  which 
will  not  detract  from  his  merit  in  the  opin^ 
ion  of  those  who  have  been  feasted  ad  nau- 
seam  witl)  the  subjective  idealisms  and 
metaphysics^  which  constitute  the  staple 
commodity  of  much  pf  ^e  recent  poetry 
of  Qennany. 

Freiligrath's  pqems,  which  were  first 
published  in  a-  collected  fomi  ih  ;i8d0, 
were  received  with  marked  favor,  and  rap- 
id! j  paased  through  several  editions ;  the 
rightn,  published  in  1845,  b  now  before. 


rrifl  said,  when  Schil  Ws  death  dreW  ni^ 

llta  with  po89e§s'd  his  mmd. 
To  wander  nxrth,  wherever  lie 

Ihe  baimU  of  hanan  kind,"  Acl 


us,  from  which  we  propose  to  make  a  few 
translations,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  prevailing  tone  and  spirit  of  our  au- 
thors productions. 

First,  then,  for  a  flower  fancy,  more  ac- 
ceptable, perhaps,. to  the  taste  of  German 
than  English  readers ;  romantic  and  senti- 
me4tal,  but  graceful,  easy  and  imaginative. 

THE  revcuge  of  thb  flowers. 

Resting  on  a  snow-white  pillow, 
Slumberine  soft  the  maiden  lies, 
'  Drooping  sinks  each  darkrbrpWn  eyelash, 
Glows  each'  cheek  with  purple  dyes. 

Glimm'ring  dn  the  chair  beside  her, 

Stapds  a  vase,  of  beauty  rare ; 
In  the  vase  bright  flow'rs  are.  blooming, 

Sweet  in  odor,  fresh  and  fkit. 

Now  a  doll,  oppressive  closeness 
Thro'  the  coamber  seems  to  sjttead,       ^ 

For  the  windows  close  ar^  fhsten'd, 
And  the  breese  gf  spring  has  fled. 

All  anmnd  is  deepest  silence,-*- 

Sadden,  list !  a  murmnr  low. 
From. the  flow'rs  and  leafy  branches, 

Whispering  voices  seem  to  flow. 


Fromvthe  flowV  vase^ftly  stealing . 

f  Ifin  forms  uprise  in  air, 
Faintest 'mist  wreaths  are  their,  garments',  . 

Coronals  and  shields  they  bear. 

From  the  rose's  purple  bosoai, 

Glides  a  sleiHier  maiden  faii^, 
Loose  her  flowing  lOcks  are  screaming. 

Pearl's  like  dew-drops  glitter  there. 

From  the  helrnet.of  the  monk's-hood, . 

With  its  leat  of  darkest  green,  ' 
Forth,  with  gleaminc;  swora  and  visor, 

Stalks  a  Imight  of  noble  mien. 

On  his  casqtie  there  streams  a  feather 

Fi^m  the. heron-silvery  pale ; 
Prom  the  lily  floats  a  maiden, 
-  ^  Fine  as  gossamer  her  veil. 

« 

From  the  tiger  lily's  cali^c 

Comes  a  man  with  hasghty  bmw,  •  > 
dn  his  bright  grees  turban  proudly 

Oleaow  the  creapeiit's  golden  bo«r. 

Gaily  from  the  crown  imperial, 

Walks  a  soeptre^bearer  hmve, 
And  his  henchmen  f^m  tl^  Iris 

Follow,  each  with  shining  glaive. ', 

From  the  leaves  of  the  narcissus, 
Forth  a  dark-eyed  boy  there  trips 
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Toward  tha  bed,  luid  warmlj  pTesaee 
Kisses  oD  the  maiden's  Lpt. 

Then  roand  the  eonch  there  float  and  hover 

Other  shapes  in  airy  ring, 
And  while  tnus  they  float  and  horer, 

In  the  sleeper's  ear  they  sing. 

» 

"  Maiden,  maiden,  thon  hast  torn  ns 
From  the  earth's  protecting  Shade, 
Now  to  grac^  thy  gaady«haiice, 
We  mast  wither,  droop  and  fade. 

• 

**  Oh,  how  softly  lat^  we  rested 

On  the  earth^s  maternal  breaM,       ^ 
Kiss*d  by  glo'wing  sanbeams  stealing 
Thro'  the  forest's  leafy  crest. 

**  There  glsld  spring's  delightfal  breezes. 
Beot  each  s^m  with  gentle  l>ow'r, 
T)tere  by  night  liketsYs  we  sported. 
Rising  from  our  leafy  how'r. 

♦ 
'*  There,  ruin  Imd  dew  pour'^  softly  round  09, 
Here,  a  dismal  pool  we  'see. 
We  must  die — yet  erof  we  perish,  • 
Maid,  our  curse  descends  on  thee." 

The  son^  is  stiU — the  forms  surround 

The  sktepr  as  before. 
And  with  the  former  silence  qotnes 

The  whisperipg- voice  once  more*  * 

What  a  whispering !  jvhat  a  ihurmur ! 

Flush'd  the  muden^s  cheek  so  fair  I 
How  the  spirits,  breathe  upon  her. 

How  the  fragnmc^  fills  the  ur. 

• 

Soon  the  early  beams  of  morning 
Laughing  chased  the  shades  away ; 

On  the  couch  in  death's  cold  slupiber, 
Lovely  still,  the  maiden  lay. 

Like  a  blossom  Mrly  faded, 

Scarce  tlie  tint  her  cheek  liMh  fled, 

Sleeps  she  with  her  fragile^ sisters,  < 
Kurd  by  odors  rpimdher  slied. 

The  early  reminiscences  of  childhood, 
when  the  n^orjd  of  hope  ^sls  all  before  us, 
and  disappoiAtment  'was  unknown;  Vhen 
no  pang  darkened,  the  recollepitionB'  of  the 
past,  and  no  fear  dimmed  the  expectations 
of  the  future,  have  furnished  the  subject  of 
many  a  beauUful  and  touchingf  verse.  The 
following  extract  from  the  record  of  FreiU- 
g^ath*s  boyish  experiences,  must  come 
kome  to  the  feelings  6f  every  reader  whose 
memory  is  not  barren  of  all  that  forms  the 
joy  of  after  life: 


TES  FICTUBE«BmLB-  . 

•  Thou  folio  dusk  and  olden, 

My  friend  in  early  day^,    , 
When  loving  hands  oft  opened 

Thy  secrets  to  my  gace. 
Oft  o'er  thy  pictured  bending, 

Delighted  I  would  stand. 
My  sports  f^^rgot,  while  dreaming 

About  the  Orient  land. 

Thou  openesc  the  portals 
.  Of  distant  zones  to  me ; 
In  thee,  as  in  a  miroor. 

Their  glitt'ring  stores  I  see. 
Thanks  !  for  th're'  thee  are  glimpses 

Of  strange,  far  regions  sent» 
OC  camels,  palms,'  and  deserts. 

Hie  shepnerd  and  his  tent . 

More  near  to  yiew  thoa  briugest 

The  herojand  the  sage, 
By  gifted  seers  depicted 

Upon  thy  pricelto  P<^i 
The  fair  and  bride-like  maidens. 

As  wel|  their  words  portray. 
Of  each  a  living  semblance 

Thy  figured  ^ves  display.  . 

The  patriarchal  ages, 

Wnat  simple  times  were  they, 
When, men  on  everf  journey 

Met  aneels  by  -the  way. 
■  Their  wells  and  herds  of  cattle, 
.  How  often  have  I  seen. 
While  on  thy  pages  gazibg 

With  quiet,  thoughtful  mien. 

Asaio  thou  seem'st,  as  lying   ' 

upon  the  stool,  of  yore. 
While  If  intently  musing,      ; 

Upon  thy  pages  pore, 
As  if  the  old  impressions, 

•  So  oft  with  rapture  viewed. 
In  fresh  and  brilliant  colors 
;    Before  me  stood  retiewed. 

.;As  if,  more  bright  than  ever. 

Again  before  me  plaeed, 
I  saw  the  quaint  devices 

Around  thy  borders  traced ; 
Branches  and  fruit  (Combining, 

Ro.und  every  picture  wrought. 
Each  to  some. picture  suited/. 

And  all  With  meaning  fraught ; 

» 

As  if,  in  days  departed, 
.  My  eager  steps  I  bent,.^ 
To  ask  my  geivtie  mother,^ 

What  every  picture  meant ; 
As  if  some  song  or  story, 

'I  learned  .of  each  to  tell> 
While  beaming  mildly  en  us, 

My  fdther'p  glances  fell. 
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Oh !  time,  now  fled  forever, 
Thou  seem'st  a  tale  gone  by^ 

The  prctnre-BibTe's  treasures, 
The  bright,  believing  eye, 

The  glad,  delighted  parents, 
'     The  calm,  contented  mien, 

The  joy  and  inirth  of  boyhood, 
All,  all,  alas !  Jutve  been, 

A  desert  appeared  9,t  first  view,  to  be  a 

▼ery  anpromising  theme  for  thiB  genius  of 

poetry; 'but  fancy  can  people  even  the 

loneliest  tracts  with  its  owa  wild  creations, 

and  give 

-.  •  ** 

— i"  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name/' 

t 

In  tiic  domam  of  the  ideal,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  yacuum:  The  "  blasted 
heath"  in  Mapbeth  echoes  with  tbe'un- 
earihiy  incantations  pf  th.e  wdrd  sisters 
of  destiny,  and  the  lone  isle  of  Ihe  '*  Tem- 
pest "  is  cheered  by  the  sweet  melodies 
of  Ariel  The  wilderness,  as  well  as  the 
field,  has  its  poetry  and  tradtiionary  lore; 
and  though  to  the' eye-  of  sense  its  barren 
expanse  'presents  no  living  pbject,  it  be- 
comes to  the  niiore  delicate  perpeptton  of 
the  imaginatioti  a  ''populous  soliCude,''^ 
haunted  by  spectral/orms,.  and  vocal  with 
"  airy  ton^ttes  that  ayllfible  men's  names." 
A  superstition  eonnected  with'  the  deserts 
of  the  East  has  been  viade  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  Vivid  and  spirited  of 
Freilignrth's  descriptive  ppems : 

\\ 
TBM  t&avxller'b  vjsUm, ' 

By  night,' amid  the  t^esert  w^ste,  we  camped 
upon  the  ground, 

Beside  our  reinless .  steeds  outstretch'd^  Be- 
douins slept  aroupd. 

Far  on  the  moi^ntalns  of  the  Nile,  the  yellow 
moonlight  beamed. 

And  many  a  camel's  bleaching  bpnep  from^ont 
the  sand-wi^ves  gleamed. 

Bat  deep  I  conld  not ;  on  my  siaddle  pillow'd 

lav  my  head, 
And  piled  beneath  the  husky  fhiit  frpiA  lofty 

dale-palms  shed,'  *   ' '  • 

My   outspread   oaAan's  '  flowing    folds   o'er* 

breast  and  feet  I  dreW, 
Beside  me  Jay  my  naked  sword,  my  spear  and 

musket  true. 

Deep  the  silence— but  a  moment  crackles  the 

low  fire. 
Or    wanderinff  and    benighted   screams  the 

lonely  vuTture  dire ; 


In  his  sleeui  but  for  a  moment  stamps  the  un- 
bridled ste^d, 

•Or  tumtf  some  rider  in  his  dreams  to  grasp  the 
barbed  jereed^^ 

Th^  paHh  is  shaken  to  and  fro,  and  shadows 

dusk  and  dun 
Cfbaeure  the  moon,  Wild  beasts  athwart  the 

desert  bowling  mp^ 
Fierce  prance  oujr  snoreing'steseds,  while  grasps 

.  our  flag  the  foremost  man. 
Then  dh)ps  it  as  he  murmurs  low, "  the  spectre 

caravan." 

■ 

Lo !  it  cotaeth — oh  their  Jcamels  sweep  the 

ghostly  drivers  past ;  ' 
Secure  aloft  the  woqnen  sit,  no  veil,  around 

them  cast 
Beside  them  maidens  Wander,  bearing  pitchers, 

like  Rebedcfl^ 
At  the  fountain  -ir-riders  follow,  sweeping  on 

toMetocai  •  *-'     • 

More  yet?  .Who  .c%n  their  nutaibertell?  it 

seems  ah  endless  train ; 
Yes  {  all  these  camels'  bleaching  bones  with 

life  now  gjow  a^in. 
Aad  this  brown  dust  m  whfrlipi^  masses  heav'd 

sobftonhiffh,  , 
is  changed  to  dusky-visaged  mei^  who  guide 

the  camels  by. 

This  ^  the  night,  when  all  who  'mid  the  sand- 
waves  sleep,  forlern;  ^         < 

Whose  scatferd  ashes  parch  our  tongues,  by 
sultry  breezes  borne ; 

Whose  skulls  beneath  our  horses*  hoofs 
moulder  in  dust  away, 

Arise  and  haste  in  crowded  ranks  at  Mecca's 
shrine  to  pray. 

« 

Still  on  Ihey  come !  'The  rearn^ost  guard  our 

troop  hath  sdircely  passedr  ^ 
And  ytader  comes  the  van  igaijfi,  with  loose 

rein  driving  fast. 
From  the  green  hillQ  that  akiit' the  shore  of 

'  Babelmandei  strait,  * 

Before  my  steed  can  break  his  cord,  they  hurry 

swift  as  fate. 

f 

Steady  now !    our  beasts  are  startled !   and 

m^iint  each  man  to  horse, 
Nor  basely  shrink,  like  timid  sheep,  before  the 

lion's  course. 
What  tho'  their  floa|ing  robes  ye  touch,  as 

on  their  path  they  hie, 
At  Allah's  name  both  man  and  beast  will  pass 

for  ever  by. 

Wait  tin  your  turban  feathers  float  in  morn- 
ing's dewy  breeze ;. 

Fo^  moming^s  dawn  and  morning  air  are 
death  to  things  like  these. 
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When  da)r]igrht  gleams,  tbeae  spectra  pilgoma 

fade  to  dust  away ; 
I'Ught  wanes  e'en,  now,  my  naiglung  steed  ^ 

lates  the  weleottie  daj.  .. 

Th«  followmg  verses  contain  a  spirited 
and  picturesque  description  of  pne  of  the 
finest  scenes  which  a  poet  could  select  as 
the  theme  of  his  song,  the  lurriTal  of  the 
great  leader  of  the  braelites  at  the  bor- 
ders of  that  promised  knd  which  'Pro,vi- 
dence  had  decreed  that  he  should  never 
enter. 

HSBO. 

On  Jordan's  verdant  boiders, 
,      The  tnjies  of  Jaeob  Uiy, 
The  pilgrims  there  from  ifizraim 

Kept  joybns^  holiday.  ' 
In  dimp  at  length  reposing, 

The  moltitiKfe  found  rest, 
Thio'  years  of  weaiy  wandering, 

The  sandy  deserts'^  gtfest. 

« 

Then  dropped  the  toil-wom  trayellets 

Their  staves  frbm  out  their  lu^s, 
And  from. their  loins  ungirded 

Each  one  his  linen  bands. 
Theti  in  the  cool,  white  vestment^. 

In  varied  groups  were  -seen, 
Dusk  forms,  with  dark  beards  curling. 

And  pale  and  wasted  mien. 

Their,  too,  theif  pilgrim  dwellings 
O'er  all  the  plain  appeared,     . 

And  bigh  withm  each  centre 
The  tent^pole  stood  upreared ; '» • 

Their  verdant  boughs  excluded 
The*  son's  too  fervid  beam, 

And  filled  wa^  every  pitcher 

^  By  some  cool,  gu§hing  stream'.  . 

Their  limbs  fiitigtted  and  dusj^y 

Were  freely  laved  with  oil, 
And  there  the  drivers  tended  * 

Their  camels  worn- with  tgU-; 
There  flecks  and  herds  lay  scattered 

Upon  the  veidaut  mead,    * 
And  wild  with,  recent  freedom 

Far  roamed  the  unbridled  steed.. 

And  there,  with  loud  rejoicings, 
Tired  hands  were  rai^  on  hi^h,     ^ 

That  now  of  this  long  journey 
The  end  was  drawing  nigh ; 

And  there  stout  swords  were  sharpened  ¥ 

'  By  many  a  sturdy  hand, 

To  fight  for  the  green  pastures  ** 
Of  Israel's  fatherland, 


That  seemed  beyond  the  river 
Their  footstepe  to  invite— 
A  landnof  boundless  plen^, 
>  Like  BdsB  to  the  sight, 
That  land  oft  seen  in  spirit, 

While  journeying  td  anj  fro, 
.  That  land  is  now  before  tbem, 
Where  milk  and  honey  flow. ,- 

• 

Hark !  froip  the  valley's  bosom, 
Glad  shouts  of  "  Canaan"  risa. 

As  toward  the  rockv  summit 
Their  valiant  leaoer  hies. 

Upon  his  shoulders  fibatmg, 
Rest  locks  of  purest  white. 

And  'neath  his  forehead  flaishiDg 
I  Two  golden  rays  shed  light 

And  when  at  length  arriving. 

He  gains  the  mountidn's.brow, . 
•  .^d  tremblinglv  bekids  forward 

To  looJE  op.au  below, 
.  Hifr  eyes  grow  bright  admiring  * 
The  scenes  beneath  him  spread, 
Whlcii  though  be  longs  to  enter,' 
•Us  feet  c^n  never  tread. 

•    There  pleasant  plains  ^re  lying 

*  Where  com  and  wine^afiound, 
•  And  brooks  of  flowing  crystal 
In'ev'ry  field  are  found. 
The  bee-hives  there  are  swarming, 
\  There  neighs  the  teamster's  span, 
'Thy  heritage,  oh-!  Judah, 
Jrrom  B^rsheba  to  Daii.  • 

**  N^w  diou  hast  met  my  viMon,. 
.  I  asf^  not  here  to  stiiy, 
Oh  Lord !  in  tranquil  slumber 

«Thy  servant  take  away ;" 
Then  with  bright  clouds  around  him, 

The  Loud  ef  Earth  dtoew  nigh. 
And  from  the  .wearied  pilgrims 
Their^leader  bore  09  high.        r 

* 

To  die  upon  a  mountain  ! 

How  glorious  must  it  seem,    * 
When  early  clouds  arie  glpwing 

With  morning's  ruddy  beam ; 
Beneath,  the  world's  wUd  tmputtt 

Woods,  plains,  the  river's  tide» 
Above,  Heaven'^  golden  portals, 

SSxtdnded  far  aud  wide. 

The  little  poem  entitled  *'  The  Emi- 
grant is  doubtless  a  sketch  from  nature, 
taken  probably  on  some  of  ih^  wharvssof 
Amsterdam. 

»         •         .        ' 
I  cannot  choose  but  look  upon  you, 

I  still  must  gaze  While  there  ye  stand 
Btisy,  your  worldlv  goods  outstretcbuig, 

To'  place  them  m  the  steersman's  hand. 
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Ye  men  npon  yonr  ahouldera  bearing 
fiasketi  beneath  wboee  weisht  ye  tire, 

Filled  with  the  bread  yonr  moa  b^ve  nour- 
ished, 
And  ye  have  b4ked  by  hene*i  glad  fire'} 

And  ye  who  sport  long*  braided  tresses, 
Black-forest  maeideifs,  slim  and  brown, 

Who  on  the  sloop's  men  bench  with  caution 
Your  pitchers  ana  your  paila  lay  down ; 

These  are  the  self-same  pails  and  pitchers 
Oft  plenish'd  at  your  native  spring, 

These  to  the  banks  of  still  Missouri 
Fair  images  of  home  shall  bring : 

The  Mode-built  fountain  at  the  hamlet, 
O'er  which  so  often  ye  have  bent. 

The  household  fire  so  lirightly  blazingf 
The  shelf  they  served  to  ornament..' 

Tliey  soon  shall  deck  the  rough'  log-cabin 
In  Bome  far  .region  of  the  West, 

Soom^with  cool  waters  overflowing, 
Ye'll  hand  them  to  the  thirsty  guert. 

From  them  the  Cherokee  o'erwearied 
Shall  drink,  exhausted  with  the  chasd. 

But  from  the  vintage,  borne  rejoicing,  , 
Green  leaves  ^o  more  their  forms  shall 
grace. 

Oh !  wherefore  are  Vf  thus  djBpaTting  ? 

The  Neckar  valcf  bears  grapes  and  com,  * 
The  Schwarzwald's  fiU'd  with  gloomy  tannin, 

In  Spessart  rings  the  Alpine  horn. 

dow  often  in  thoee  strange^  wild  foreits 
FoV  hoipe's  green  mountains  ye  will  pin^, 

For  Deutscihluid'B   fields  with  ripe  gmin 
waving, 
Her  hflia  tmok  phinted  with -the  vine. 

JE]ow4nu8t  the  shadd  of  days  departed 

.  Come  glancing  oft  athwart  vour  dreams, 
Till  like  some  joyou^,  calm  old  legend, 
.    Standing  before  your  soul  it  seems. 

«• 
The  boatman  calls-^depart  in  gladness ; 
la  God'a  good*  keeping  may  yon  all  be 
.  found  J  • 
May  joy  forever  be  yonr  |>astime. 
Your    fields   .with*  plenteous    harvests- 
still  be  crown'd. 

• 

The  "Sonken'^City,*'  is  a  wild  and  irregu- 
lar lay,  founded  on  a  tradition  which  rep- 
resents a  town  t)f  the  naipe  of  ^ulin,  as 
having  been  submerged  by  the  waters  of 
the  oeeaow    . 

O'er  the  silent  vhiters  ihy  course  I  keep. 
Calm  is  the  sorfacet  and  hushM  each  wave, 


The  buried  old  city  beneath  me  deep 
^  Flashes  to  view  from  its  watery  grave. 

In  the  dim  old  tio^s  of  legend  and  lay, 
A  king  bis  fair  young  daughter  exiled, 

A  home  she  foupd  o'ei^  the  hills  away^ 
With  seven  small  elves  of  the  forest  wild. 

And  when  she  died  by  her  mother*«  hand, 
That  mingled  the  poisonM  draught,  alas ! 

Her  body  was  laid  by  the  elfin  band, 
In  a  cofi$n  of  crystal  glass. 

I 
There  in  a  spotless  shroud  she  lay, 

JSnwreaChM  with  blossoms  flagrant  and  fair. 
In  her  youthfal  beauty^s  bright  array. 

And  they  all  could  behold  her  there. 

Thou  liest  e'en  sq  in  thy  crystal  shell, 
A  •corpse  in  its  ceren^epts,  oh !  sunken  Julin, 

Thro'  the  eleaming  water'js  transparent  sweU, 
The. halls  of.  thy  pomp  are  seen. 

The  turrets  arise,  gloomy  and  tall, ' 
And  mutely  their  tale  of  woe  recite, ' 

'The  arch  of  the  gateway  pierces  the  walU 
And  still  are  the  minster  Windows  bright 

Yet  'mid  thy  grandeur,  solemn  and  still. 
There  cometh  no  foobtep,  nor  mirth,  nor 
son^. 

But  fishes  m  myriads  roam  st  will, ' 
Thy  inarkets  and  streets  along. 

Thev  gaze  with  a  vacant  and  glassy  stare, 
Thro'  the  doors  and  windows  abandoned  and 
lone, 

Drowsy  and  mute' are  tbp  tenants  there, 
Dwelling  in  mansions  of  stond, 

lather  I'll  hasten,  and  there  reoall 
ThQ  glories  departed,  the  pleasures  flown, 

And  the  magical  realm  of  death  shall  fall, 
When  the  .breath  of  the  living  is  o^r  it 
throwQ. 

Then  people  were  morefor  war  and  gain. 
The  pillar'd  halls  and  fiie  markets  vast. 

Ye  maidens  no  longer  asleep  r^maiq, 
*But  ponder  the  dream  that's  past. 

••  Downward— no  farther  ye  row  with  me," 
•   Powerless  sink  both  his  arms  Snd  feet. 
Deep  over  him  closes  the  briny  sea, 
Aa  he  hastens  the  city  to  giBet. 

He  lives  among  halls  of  the  olden  day, 
Where  the-  sea-shells  glisten,  tne  amber 
glows : 

Bepeath,  gleam  splendors  past  away. 
Above,  the  boat  song  flows. 


fi 
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of  Frfiligratli's  best  productions.  Few  de- 1 
scriptions  of  this  ocular  illusion,  and  the 
deplorable  effects  which  it  frequently  pro- 
duces on  its  victims,*^  displays  so  fiiucli 
vigor  and  power  of  delineation,  as  the  fol- 
lowing verses : 

Aronnd  the  harbor,  gay  with  41ag8,.my  restless 

vision  strays,  •*  ^ 

Bat  this  gay  plume  of  mtne,  I  see,  attracts  thy 

smiling  gaze ; 
While  rmr  the  waves  around  our  barque,  I 

gladly  wonld  be  taught 
About  that  desert  realm  of  thfne,  from  whence 

thatcrest  ^i;a8  brought. 

^  Well !  be  ft  So** — my  forehead  rests,  support- 
ed by  my  hand,. 

Mine  eyelids  fall.  In  slumber  closed;  there 
dews  the  desert  aand !    ' 

Within  your  tents  the  people  dwell,  whom  first 
my  childhood  knew, 

There,  clad  iji  dreary  •  weeds  Of  woe,  Sahara 
greets  thy  view.    . 

Who  late  hath  crossed  the  lion's  realm  7  the 

pri  nts  of  paw  and  hoof  are  here ; 
Tombnctoo's  carayao  perchance — far  In  the 

distance  gleams  a  spear. 
Lo!  banners  wav^;  the  Etnir's  robe/slreains 

thro'  the  dusty  cloud. 
While  peers  the  camel's  stately  head  aWe  the 

motley  crowd. 

In  serried  ranks  they  rjde  along,  whete  sand 
and  sky  together  blend, 

Now  lost  to  sight,  as  o'er  thei|:  march  the  yel- 
low sands  eitend ; 

But  yet  with  ease  thine  eyes  can  trace  the  fn- 
gitives,'  broa^'  way. 

By  many  a  token^  here  and  there,  these  level 
wastes  display.     ^  -    -,  ' 

The  first,  a  dromedary  dead — a  way-mark  here 

is  left- 
Two  vultures  on  the  paroass  stand,  of  half 

their  plumage  reft;   ' 
The  famished  pair  but  little  heed  yon  turban's 

gorgeous  cost. 
Which  in  the  journey's  reckless  ha^t'e,  A  y6uth- 

ful  Arab  lost. 


'\ 


Now   round  the  tam'risk's  thorny  stem  see 

shreds  of  trappings  flyV  "" 

And  close  at  hand  a  dusty.skin  lies  empty, 

torn,  and  dry. 
Who  is  it  spans  the  gaping  pouch,  with  looks  ' 

of  sorest  need  2 
It  is  the  dark-haired  swart%  chief  of  Blledul-  • 

gereed. 


Last  in  the  rear  his  courser  fell,  he  wandered 

far  astray, 
His  lovely  wife  his  girdle  clasps  and  langmsbes 

away; 
On  horseback,  late  before  him. placed,  bow 

-  .gleamed  her  eye  with  mirth, 
Now  o'er  the  desert  waste  she  trails,  like  fal- 
chion from  its  girth. 

« 

The  sand  which  but  the  lion's  tail  by'nigfat  had 

swept  beft)re. 
The  helpless  fair  one's  flowing  locks  now  drag 

pnbeeded  o'er ;      •   . 
It  dries  her  lip's  acnbrosial  dew,  it  fills  her  wav^ 

ing  hair-*  '.    t 

Her  feeble  limbs,  fatigued  and  fiunt,  its  flinty 

pebbles  tear. 

The  Emir  sinks ;  within  each  pulse  the  life- 
blood  boils*  and  glows ; 

His  eyelids  swell,  his  brow's  blue  veins  dilate 
with  mortal  throes  •; ' 

He  wakes,  with  one  last  burning  kisS,  his 
lovely  Fezzan  bride, 

Then,  on  the  sand  with  one  wild  curse,  fiaUs 
prostrate  by  her  side. 
,  «       « 

With'wand^ring  gaze  she  looks  around — ^"Ho !. 
sleepest  thou,  my  love  7 

How  changed  the  sky's  late  bra^y  hue !  it 
gleams  like  steel  above. 

Where  is  the  desert's  yellow  glow  7  'tit  daz- 
jEling  light  all  round, 

And-shiromers  iheret  as  'twere  the  sea,  in  Al- 
giers' rocky' bound. 

« 

.It  gleams  and  surges  like  a  stream.  Ha  cooling 

waves  advance, 
A  liquid  mirror  shining  clear  ^  wal^e !  tis  the 

Nile,  perchance ;    ^ 
Yet  no^— our  course  was  southern  bent — the 

Senegal  't  nay  be  ;  ^ 
Or,  with  its  brlloWs'  foaming  spl<ay,  perhaps  the 

open 


At  least  'tis  water!  on  the  hank  my  vestments 

sodh  shall  lie. 
Wake  up !  to  soothe  our  fevered  frames,  its 

virtae  we  will  try. 
A  gratefdl  draught,  a  braoiog  bath,  will  nerve 

our  wasted  powers ;  . 
Yon  fortress  gained,  h<fw  soon  will  close  tbia 

pilgrimage  of  ou^. 

Around  its  dusky  gales  I  se^  bright  scarlet 
banners  fly ; 

Beyond  its  turrets,  thick  with  spears,  proud 
min'rets  tow'r  on  high, 

A  gallant  fleet  of  stately  ships  lies  tossipg  in 
the  bay, 

And  boundless  riches  fill  each  mail  and  cara- 
vanserai. 
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fielov'd!  my  tongue  is  pareb'd,  awake!   the 

twilight  Bbades  are  meh" 
He  gave  joxm  glance  around—"  The  Mirage  I" 

was  hf 8  sad  reply. 
"  More   cruel   than   the  simoom — of  wicked 

fiends  the  sport  and^play.'** 
He  paused — ^the  pl^antom  passed— dead  oq  his 

corpaer  his  partner  lay, 


In  Venice  harbor  thus- the.  Moor  did  of  his 

country  tell;. 
On  DesdempnVs  listening^  ear  full  sweet  the 


story  fell, 
astoe 


And  as  (he  prow,  with  sudden  dash^  plonghM 

up  (he  sandy  shore, 
Bfabantio*s  only  child  in  silence  toJUs  -home 

be  bore. 


THE  WAX^R  IK  TBS  D^SSXBT. 

Where  flows  the  Nile  through  desert  sands, 
A  noUe  lion  proudly  stands, 
Dusk  as  the  parched  and  arid  ground/ 
Dusk  as  ^e  simoom  floating  round. 

Aboift  bis  breast,,  his  broad  mane  free» 
A  royal  mantle  seems  to  be,     . 
Than  kingly  diadem  more  fair. 
His  brow  thick  set  with  b|istlingf  bair.     r 

• 

With  angrf  roar  be  lifts  his  head, 
And  hollow  rings'  his  voice  and  dread ; 
It  fills  the  desert's  weary  round. 
And  Mceri's  swamp  perceives  the  qdund. 

Bristles  the  panther's  spottiBd  hide. 
The  wild  gazelle  flees  far  and  wide, 
The  crocodile' and 'camel  hear    . 
The  mooarcb's*  wrathful  voice  in  fear. 

Back  from  the  Nile  the  echoes  fall. 
And  from  the  Pyramid^s  blgb  waH ; 
The  royal  mummy,  brown  and  weary^ 
Wakes  in'his,  sUent  chamber  dreary. 

He  rises  in  his  narrow  cell, 
^  Thanks,  lion,  for  thine  angry  yell. 
Long  ages  here  of  sleep  I'd  kndwn 
Untu  I  beahl  fliy  thrilling  tone. 

Yes !  long  indeed  tlie  time  appears; 
Where  are  the  glorious  olden  years. 
When  royal  banbers  round  me  flew, 
And  sires  of  thine  my'cbariot  drew  7 

In  lofty  state  I  sat  erect. 
The  shafts  with  oiassive  gbld  were  deckd, 
EUtch  anoke  and  wheel  with  rich  pearls  shone, 
And  Tnebes'  proud  tow'rs  were  all  my  own. 


This  foot,  though  now  no^strength  is  there, 
^Oft  trod  upon  the  Moor's  crisp  hair. 
On  the  dark  brow  of  India's  child. 
And  on  the  neck  of  Arab  wild. 

This  hand,  that  once  the  world  controll'd, 
Now  rests  within  the  byssns'  fold, 
And  what  these  hiero^yphics  tell, 
-This  breast  has  known  and  pondered  well. 

This  tomb,  in  which  at  last  I  lie. 
These  bands  of  mine  rear'd  prOud.and  high, 
Around  my  throne  rose  many  a  spear, 
My  viceroy  wba  the  Overseer ; 

The  Nile's,  broad  Mream,  my  willing  slave, . 
My  light  barque  ropk'd  upqn  its  wave ; 
*    Tne  Nile,  whose  current  still  rolls  by — 
H<^w  long  in  ddep,  repose  TUe. 

And  now  'tis  growing  dark  once  more." 
Then  sdddeh  ceased  the  lion's  roar. 
The  sleeper's  eye  dim, shades  q'erspread. 
Again  He  seeks  his  quiet  bed. 

4 

'    Under  a  quotation  frdm  the  book  of 
Psalms: 


p 

,  **  Thou  l)reake6t  ^e  hea^s  of  the  dragons 
tn  the  waterp. , 

**  Thou  breakest  the  beads  of  Leviathan  in 
pieces^  and  gavest  t\im  tq  be  meat  to  tjie  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  wilderness."— -PSw  Ixxiv.  14* 

We  find  the  fpUpwing  verses : 

« 
I  walked,  't  was  one  of  Autuitan''s  early  days, 

beside  the  ocean- strand, 
With  forehead  bare,  aqd  downcast  look,  the 

Psalma  of  Davki  in  my  hand, 
digh  rose  the  sea,  load  roared  the  surf,  the 

(resh  breezef  from  the  eastward  blew,' 
When  in  the  fkr  horizon  west,  a  white-sailed 

bapque  appeared  in  view. 

Add  as  from  out  the  book  of  songs  of  Israel's 

miifstrel  king  I  read. 
Now  looked  around,  now  turned  the  leaves,  my 

wandering  glance  was  led 
To  where  you  find  the  verse  above,  when  lo ! 

'  there  neared  the  barton  strand, 
With  gray  sails  furled  and  closely  reefed,  three 

fishing  boats  well  manned. 

And  iff  their  rear,  where  crests  of  foam  o'er- 
topped  th^. billow's  darkish  gray. 

Towed  oy  a  cbrd-^in  bulk  immense,  a  strange 
ajad  shapeless  monster -lay. 

The  surf  swelled  high,  loud  creaked  the  mast, 
the  prompt  harpooner  anchor  made» 

And  on  the  dry  sand's  barren  waste  the  gal- 
leys with  their  prize  were  laid. 
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At  biolher'a  and  fit  hnsbaiid's'welcoiiie  ca&,  in 

quick  Buccession  poor, 
From  out  tbeir  huts,  with  aong  and-ahdut,  the 

wild  free  dwellers -on -the  shore^; 
They  see  the  son  of  ocesn  there, 'with  fatal 

gashes  covered  o'er—  '     . 

All  crushed  and  broken  lies  that  head,  whence 

l^oy  jets  -shall  rise  no  more. 

A  few  years  past  yop  dripping  mass.the  frigid 
polar  region  l)ore» 

Untaught  as  yet  hi^  course  to  guide,  he  etniyed 
to  this  low  shallow  shore ; 

He  sought  again  the  open  sea,  hut-sbqaVand 
sand-bank  checkea  his  vain  career^ 

Jehovah  crushed  th^  youthful  giants  head  be- 
neath the  fishet^'s  spear.  '   /  ' 

Around  their  bleeding  prey  they  danced  and 
sung,  but  unto  me  It  seemed 

As  if,  e'en  yet,  the  half-closed  eye  on  that  rude 
concourse  fiercely  gleamed ; 

It  seemed  as  if  the  purple  tide  reproved  mc^  ptB 
it  ran,  •  •  • 

And  faltered  fo|tii,  amid  the  breezoi "  Oh,  mis- 
erable race  of  mail !' 

Oh,  pigmies !  'tis  by  stratagem  alone  your  con- 
quest ye  have  wen. 

Base  reptiles  of  the  barren  earth,  who  my  do- 
main must  ev^r  shpo ; 

Poor  piiny  things !  in  ho)low  ahips  alone  ye 
tempt  the  wat'ry  w4y,   '  '       ' 

The  despicable  shell-fish  like,  that  never  from 
its  shell  can  stray. 

Oh,  barren  shore  find  little  worth !  Oh,  base  and 

wretched  dwellere  here  I 
Oh,  sorry  race !  whenever  1  sport,  how  do.  ye 

start  with  feart 
Upon  the  sands  yo^r  vi)lage  standi  4  wretched 

group  of  huts  hard  by ;   ' 
And,  Poet,  art  thou  belte^,  then^  tha^  they  who 

thus  behold'st  ine  die  7 ' 

I  would  I  were  where  earth,  and.  sea  together 

reach  tbeir  utniost  bound. 
Where,  cashing  'mid   the  gloem  of  night, 

floaty  winter's  it^y  palace  round. 
Would  that  a  swoid  fiish  Against  the  ice  his 

weapon  there  miffht  whet. 
And  pierce-  me  through  the  breast  at  once;  then 

here  I  should  not  linger  yet^'. 

'Twas  one  of  autumn^s  early  davs,  the  sea  rose 
high^  the  east  wind  shnUy  blew. 

When  in  the  far  horison  west,  a  wlnte^iSailed 
barque  appeared  in  view ;  .  ' 

But  in  my  way  I  wandered  forth — t  thre^  nly«> 
self  upon  the  sand — 

The  Lord  had  cruah^  Behemoth's  head,  and 
"  given  him  to  the  fisher's  hand. 


The  following  vivid  but  rather  revolting 
desbriplionis  entitled 

I 
.     UNDER  THK  PALM-TREES. 

Mark  yon  man^a  atHwait  the  bushes !  in  the 

.'Wood  they're  waging  wat^ 
Fnkn  yonder  palm  grove^heaiest  thou  the  tn- 

muh  and  the  roar  7 
Come,  let  us  mount  this  teak-tree — ^tly !  hx 

thV  quiver  lattlihg^ . 
Shoula  disturb  them — see  the  tiger  and  tBe 

leopard  madly  bat^g. 

Around  the  bodv  of  a  white,  ^man,  whom  tlw 

'  tiger  snatched  away, 
As  on  this  sl(^iej!epoBing,  piUowed  'midscariet 

bkwms  he  lay. 
Round  the  stranger — ^who  for  three  Dumths      j 

'    past  had  shared  our  tent  in  quiet. 
Collecting-  plants  and  insects  rare,  the  fierce 
destroyftpB  riot 

Aks !  no  arrow  now  can  ransom  him;  hiseye 

is  closed  in  night-*-  | 

Red  bia  alugdber  as  the  bloaeomof  the  iery 

thistle  Might; 
like  a  coffin  seems  the  hollow  of  the  hOl      j 

whereon  he's  lying,  ' 
On  his  cheek  the  tier's  c]law-matk,  and  the 

blood  hie  couch  is  dyeing.  | 

Oh,  whitr  man !  many  a  tear  for  thee  ^I  dim 

thy  mother's  eyes —  j 

Mark !  ii  ^e  tiger  fbriously  the  ragmg  leop- 

lird  flies; 
Yet  still  the  fbrmer  holds  the  prey,-  his  left  paw 

oif  itplacinff. 
And  with  the  right,  in  angeir  raised,  his  fieice 

opponent  faoing* 

Oh,  what  a  bonnd !  the  dbad  inan^  ann  ^ 

leaper  selves  fast,. 
And  rushes  on,  but  yet  the  other  battles  to  the 

last:- 
.Fiercely  fighting,  swolVi  with  fury,  rampant 

-  now  they're  raging, 
While  'twixt  them  staikla  erect  the  jeorpse  for 

which  the  strife  is  waging. 

Lol  i^iiding"  from  the  boughs  <ab(Mre,  what  is 

It  strikes  mv  view, 
With  vengeful  hisd,  and  poisoned  fang,  tnd 

skjn  of  greenish  hue  7 
Oh,  monstrous  snake!  thou  leav^st  |o  neither 

that  for  which  he's  tolling,.  '^ 
Thou  cfushest  tiger,  leopards  oaan  alike,  thy 
folds  around  them  coiling^. 

In  1839  Freiligrath  retired  from  com- 
mercial pursuits.  In  1$42  he  derived  a 
email  acc^ion  to  his  pecuniary  resources, 
from  a  pcmkion  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
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King  of  Prosua^  who,  doubtless,  hoped  bjr 
this  dispky  of  munificence  to  control  the 
coune .  of  his  beneficiary,  and  render  hs 
talents  subservient  tp  the  clause  of  des- 
potism. •  This  design  vas  speedily  made 
apparent  in  the  matilatio4  or  suppression 
of  the  poet's  production^;  and  he  soon 
became  convinced  that  his  duty,  as  ab  in* 
dependent  writer,  required  the  sacrifice  of 
his  pension.  JlU^ting  in,  accordance  with 
this  coninctioo,  .at  the  expuratipn  of  the 
year  184d  he  refused  anf  longer  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  1844  he  published  a  vdluDoe 
of  poems  which  he  called  his  "  Glaubens- 
bekenntniss,"  oir  confessioii  of  faith,-  in  the 
preface  to  which,  while  he  disavows  hay- 
mg  ever  entertained,  other  than  liberal 
sentiments 'On  political  questions,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  acknowledge  a  progress  in 
the  formation  and  deyelopmeiit  "bf  his 
opinio^.  1^  repels  the  idea  of  being  a 
traitor  or  a  renegade,  but  wisely,  and 
jusdy  observe^  that  \^  he  who  stands  at 
the  goal,  obomd  not  deny  even  the  cir- 
cuitous route  by  whidh  he  has  reached  it."' 
His  position,  at  t^  period,  is  thus  de- 
fined: 

"  Firmly  and  nnffinchiogly  I  take,  n^y  stand 
by  the  side.of  thode  who  are* resolute  to  breast 
the  current  of  •despotism.  No  more  life  for  me 
without  freedom !  However  the  lot  off  this 
book  aud  my  owa  ntey  ifalVso  long  as  the  op- 
pressimi  endures  under  which  I  see  rav  coan- 
try  suffering,  my  heart  will  bteed  an4  heave 
iodiffnantly,  apd  m^  mouth  and"  my  arm  shall 
not  be  weary  of  doing  what  they  may  towards 
the  aUaipmeutof.  better  days.  Thereto  help 
me,  neart  unto  God,*  my  countrymen.  My  face 
is  toned  towards  the  future." 


The  poet  had  prudently  crossec^  the 
frontier  of  Germany  before  ih^  publica- 
tion appeared ;  and  it  was  well  for  his 
Crsonal  safety 'that  this  preciiution  had 
en  taken,  as  an  .order  wa^  immediately 
issued  for  his  arrest,  as  weU-  as  for  the 
suppression  of  the  woik.  "  The  author," 
says  William  Howitt  (n  an  article  i|i  the 
People's  Journal,  *' retired  wUh  his  ac- 
coxmlished  wife  to  Brussels,  where  he 
resided  some  time.  But  here  he  found 
himself  not  safe  from  the>  lonff  arm  of 
Prussian  influence.  A  Her]^  Henizen,  who 
had  been  obftged  to  flee  from  Prussia  to 
Paris  for  a  similar  caus^,  was,  while  living 
there  in  the  utmost  quiet,  ordered  to  qmt 


France  in  eight  and  forty  hours.  He  came 
to  Brussds,  and  with  him  Freiligrath  con- 
cluded to  seek  an  efsylum  in  Switzerland. 
Within  six  hours  of  his  quitting  Brussels, 
another  German,  singularly  .enough  of  the 
$anie  name,  and  residing  in  the  same 
place,  was  arrested  for  Freiliffrath  by  mis- 
t^e«"  Freiligrath  continued  to  reside  in 
Switaerland  until  the  autumn  of  1846, 
whfenhe  took  up  his  residence  in  London^ 
where  he  was  employed  aJs  a  clerk  in 
a  w6ll-known  German  banking-house. 
Here,  however,  he  did  not  remain  long. 
Durinff  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  1847-8, 
he  visited  Dusseldorf,  where  be  was  ar- 
rested i^hd  tried  for*  seditious  publicatiotM 
tending  to  destroy  the  authority  ^  of  the 
government.  His  celebrated*  poem,  "  Die 
todten  ans  Lebenden,"  ^-f the  dead  to  the 
living,)  founde'dpn.a'  well-known'' incident 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  Germany, 
was  ipore  especially  selected  as  the  t)asis 
of  this  prosecution.  His  trial,  which  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  instance  in  the  history 
of  German  ju^isprudepce,  'where  the  fate 
of  a  political,  offender  was  referred  to  the 
-decision  of  a  jury,  resulted  in  the  trium- 
phant acquittal  of  the  poet,  and  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  his  opppnents. 

A  translation  or  two  from  the  Glau- 
bensbekenntniss,  exhibitijig  Freiligrath's 
capacity  for  that  difficult  task — propria 
commxmia  dicere — will  close  our  remarks 
on  his  life  .and  writings.  Most  of  the 
po^ms  comprised  in  this  work  contain  po- 
litical allusions  to  local  politics,  with  which 
none  but  a  German  can  be  presumed  to  be 
familiar — ^a  circumstance  which  lessens  the 
utility,  while  it  increases  the  difficulty,  of 
presentipg  tli^m  m  an  English  version. 
The  followmg  song,  apart  from  its  intrinsic 
merit,  derives  additional-  importance  from 
the  fact  of  having  been  honored  by  the 
censor's  veto.  '  •       .   ,    ' 


FREEDOM  Aim  BIGHT. 

Oh!  deem  not  in  Death^s  cold  embrace  they 
^re-sleepmir; 
Oh !  think  not  Som  earth  they  havd  taken 
their  flight, 

Though  eloquent  voices  deep  silence  are  keep- 
ing, 
And  cruel  oppressors  denying  the  rijfht ; 

No !  thouffh  tlse  faithful  in>ezile  are  lymg, 

Or  tired  of  the  thraldom  'neath  which  they  are 
sighing, 
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In  chains  by  the  hand  of  each  other  are'  dyfn'g, 
Still  flonrish  imftioEtal  both   Freedom  and 
Right,— 

Freedofn  and  Right 

*  • 

Let  not  one  failure  onr  co^irag^  talce  from  .ns, 

'Twill  make' onr  last  triumph  more  perfect 

and  brightf  , 

The  fntare  wnl  donUy  firifiliu  ofM.  promise, 

More  loud  he  the  echo  of  Fseecuxn  and  Right 

Evermore   in  onr  1)eing  th«  twain  are  now 

blended,  *  '  ' 

And  eacl\  bv  the  other  is  boldly  defended  : 

)  RiffhtMs,  you  find  her  by  Freedom  at^ 
tended, — 

Freedom  an4  Right 


Where  Rii 


Let  the  thought,  too,  c<)nsole  as,  Aat  never  in 
story  •      t     ,     I 

Did  the  twins,  as  to-day,  rush  .to  fight  after 

In  the  soul  of  the  ^rf  waking  visions  of  glory, 
As  it  drinks  in  their  breaSiing,  sp  free  an^ 
so  light*; 
Their  cotirse  tbn:>ujpb  the'  path  of  the  world 

they  are  taking,  •' 
On  each  shore  that  they  visit,  the  deep  echpes* 

waking, 
The  shackles  of  serfdom  alreftdy  they're  break- 
ing 
From  the  limb's  of  the  negro  as  well  as  the 
white,----       '        . 

, Freedom  and  Right.    •    « 

On  all  sides  their  banners  are  floating  and 
flying,^ 
That  the  reign  of  oppression  and  wrong'mtiy 
be  past) 
Though  at  times  unsuccessful,  each  danger  de- 
fying,  .  •       . 

Erect  and  undaunted  they'll  conquet  at  last. 
Then  proud  be  the  wreath  round  their  fore- 
heads entwining, 
The  leaves  of  all  rdalms  in  one  garland  cOm- 

bming. 
Where  beside  the  green  shsmropk  the  oKve  is 
shining, 
And  the  oak-leaf  of  Germany,  deta.  to  our 
sight,—  .    •  •    - 

Freedom  and. Right 

Though  ^at  day  will  bring  quiet  to  many  sad 
^.eepoTs,  * 

Their  rest  shall  be  caliki,  their  repose  shall  be 
light; 
See,  standing  beside  tlie  ,CQld  graves  of  the 
sleepers, 
Whose  virtues  we  owe  to  tliem— Freedom 
and  Right 


A  health,  then,  to  those  who  onr  dinse  are  de- 
fending. 
Their  pathway  of  mmow  nndanntingly  weod» 

And  beannir  the  wrqng  w)iile  for  our  r^ita 


^    conte.ndinff ; 
Eternal  is  freeoom,  eternal  is  right, — 
Freedom  -thro'  Right 

From  the  treatmeQt  wbiclr  Freiligrath 
experienced  at  the  liands  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  not  surprised  at  the  indig- 
nation whi^h  he  nianifests  towards  the 
censorhd  .offiee,  in  his  poem  eotitled, 


•     '  ,  WBBVT 

Our  joornals  tell  of  sturdy  headsmen, 

Who  Bc6rn{a]ly  have  cast 
Aside  the  axe  and  mask^  exclaiming'' 
*      **-Enough-^bethis  the  last 
Witfatn  onr  souls  a  voice. cries  *  Murder!' 

We 'give  its  to^es  full  sway,-^  * 
Henceforth  y6Qf  owji  delinquents  pnnish, 
,  For  we  no  moce  will  slay." 

When  shall  we  hear  within  our  limits 

A'natioo^s  voice  condemn. 
E'en  wli^le  his  ruthless  office  waiting  . 

One  headsman  more  liHe-'them  ? 
Whed,  throwing  off  Jiis  blood-stained  veit- 

menl, 
.     Will  ie  ciy,  «  Nevermore !"      . 
No<  rather  tter  my  limbs  sJsunder^* 
But  let  this  Work  be  o'er- 

No,  never!  and  a  base>betraver 

Each  German  we  wjU  calf,    ' ;  • 
Who  dares  with  cold,  unfi^ling  msliee, 

On  helpless. Words  to  fall ; 
Who  dares  iliivade  Thought's  firee  dotuD- 
ion,    . 

Of  all  things  the  mpst  free, 
^ho  of  the  mind — ^the  God  within  us 

A  murd'rer  fain  woula  be. , 

If  mind  be  such  a  gross  offendef, 
1  •     YouMelves,  then,  root  it  out ! 
Praw  up  your  fourrand-twenty  pounders. 

And  put  its  powers  to  rout 
Our  scissors,  nuag  into  the.ocean. 

The  Rhine  sweeps ^far  awav :     * 
No  German  hepce,  po  man  of'^honor. 

Will  wield  the  Censor's  sway. 

.  W.R 
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At  ^  that  time  of  night  when  darkness, 
fiading  into,  dawn,  begins  to  press  less 
heaTuy  up6n  th#  sofxl,  Imaginatipn  wakes, 
whfle  the  slumbers  of  his  sterner,  brother 
are* unbroken;  and,  holding  for  an  hour 
ths  sceptre  of  shadow^latad,  summons 
Faacj  to.  entertain  his  brief  regency  with 
impofisible  devices.  Out  o^  •  her  dream- 
wardrobe  and  limbo  of  lorms  she  dresses 
oat  monstrous  puppets.  Iidc-blotd^  swell 
into  dnq^ns,  hairs  into  serpents ;  j^yes  .^- 
come  wiodowB  of  enchanted  palaces.  'Then 
is  the  soul  capable  >»f  botii  mfiliitudes,  ox- 
pandAng  to  a  uniyerse  where  all  floats  in 
spheral  harmonj,  contracting  to  aqr  aloin 
of  intensitj  where  the  time  of  a  breath  Is 
fuller  than  an  age  of  yeai^. 

Sometimes  these  dreamy  devices  of  the 
shadow-king  and  his  cunning  minister  take 
on,  by^  fitS;  the  exterior  of  an  entire  world, 
in  pageantries  as  like  as  they  are  unlike 
reautj.  Funerals  df  impassive  corpses 
glide  after  coffins  4hat  contain  the  living  f 
the  dead  rise  and  rebuke  the  living-;  the 
Bving  have'np  fear  of  the  dead,  but  are 
tormented  with  ineiplicable  distresses,  ob- 
jectless -  cared,  r^ular  confusion,  silent 
turBK>ily  swiftness  without  progress,  rage 
without  f6rce»,  fear  without  cauSon ;  these , 
are  the  delights  of  tl^e  shadow-king  >and 
his  parti-colored  slave*  '  •  ,  *  *  *  * 
I  saw  ai^  ocean,  heaving  in  immense  un- 
broken undulations,  under  the-  gray  base 
of  moiliihg.  Eastward,,  a  broad,  leaden 
cloud  lay  upon,  th^  sea,  -concealing  the 
shiurp  peaks  lt>f' an  island..  The  cloud 
roUed  sway,  in  part,  to  the  north  and 
south,  leaving  a  chasm  through*  which 
glimmer^  the  roofs  and  white*  walls  of  a 
great  city,-  built  upon  the  shore,  where  the 
sea  broke,  throwing  up.  a  surf  against 
walla  and  turrets.  •  B^t^  for  a  time,  there 
was  no  sound.  Now,  the^  city  lay  neither 
near  nor  fai*,  but  as  if  the  fantasUb  power 


itself  the  thiwjthat  it  had  shaped; 

for  «11  became  visibfe^  within  the  walls,  not 
ooly  by.  the  lights  and 'shadows  of  parts 
presented  tothe  eye^  but,  aa  it  were,  'en* 


sphered  in  iinagination.  A  countless  popu- 
lation f&oved  tnrough  the  broad  and  fegu- 
lai^  streets;/  all  seemed  to  be  informed 
with  a  common  life,  and  bll  were  human ; 
there"  *was  no  secrecy,  na'  privacy ;  each 
waa  what-  his  neighbor  was ;  knew  what 
he.thoxfght,  or  seemed  .to  know  it;  but 
each  seemed  tp  feel ,  himself  an  illusion, 
pretending  16  no  'Other  than  a  spectral 
existence ;  nor  did. any  communicate*  to  his 
felTow,  by  word  or  sign,  the  common  feel- 
ing of  the  whole.*  Among  the  throngrs 
of  variously-habited  ^gure^  that  hurried 
along  thoroughfares,  none'  stumbled  or 
struck  against  another,  so  perfect  was 
their  unanimity  of  existencec 

The  faces  of  all  were  strangely  pale  and 
haggard,  ds  though  subdued  by  a  per- 
petual dread  of  dni^tihilation ;  nevertheless, 
every  countenance  had  the  ghastly  sem- 
blance of  a  smile;  though  none  smiled 
inwardly,  the  souk  of  the  whole  city  being 
at  once  vacant  .and  severe  with  a  kind  of 
dry  aeriousness.  From  all  the  multi- 
tude came  up  a  stifled  murmur,  like  the 
sough  6f  wind  in  a  forest,  btft  mixed  with 
a  cackling  noise  of'  laugliter;  that  reminded 
of  the  vacant  emile  it  accompanied. 
I  heard  a  thousand  other  sounds  mingled 
with  the  uproar,  as  of  mills,  the  rush  of 
engines,  the  crashing  of  a  thousand  wheels 
and  roUei^ ;  and  the  intuition  shaped  itself 
into  the  infiaite  industry  of  operatives 
toilindf  at  .their  tarious  work,  but  still 
qualified'  apd  mixed  witSi  the  horrible 
cackling,  and  the  m6an*  of  vacant 
woe.  Ih^  sooty  artisan  grinned  spectralh^ 
under  his  paper  cap,  and  cackled  to  his 
companion,  whoj  in  turn,  cackled/  to  him ; 
and  none'  heard  the  still  cry  of  sorrow  that 
the  one  universal  spectral  world  sent  out, 
but  aO  glared  upon  each  other, .  grinned, 
and.  laughed  in  suppressed,  dismal  echo. 
Jn  secret  dens  and  hiding-places,  the  cham- 
bera  of  the  myriad  houses,  the  shadow-king 
shaped  himiself  into  infinite  shapes  of 
spectral  beings  of  all  ages,  likened  to  em- 
bryos, children,  8exes»  in  every  act  and 
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posture,  living  all  manner  of  lives,  dyiofi^ 
all  manner  pf  deaths,  but  ail  ^i'mpressea 
with  vacant  woe,  sending  up  the  universal 
moan.  Only  the  zm  and  cackling  laugh- 
ter marked  all  that  moved  aboqt,  -and 
saw,  spoke,  and  were,  among  the  Uving. 
Those  who  slept,  and  embryos,  were 
seribus;  but  these,  too,  were  racant, 
and  all  living  sent,  up  thfe  wailing,  mur- 
muring cry. )  Ovfer  the  city  hung  a  v^st, . 
dense  cloud,  smpky  and.  sulphuroua,  that 
shut  out  the  dj^wning  splendor  of  the 
morning,  that  lighted  up  the  azure  heavens 
and  scattered  a  flood  of  goldeo  .purple 
over  the  whole  east.  Over  .this  cloud  and 
in  it,  so  that  both,  were  mysteri«iusly  ia- 
corporate,  brooded  a  shap^ess  fpnn,  that 
even  the  impassive  king  of  dreluns  con- 
ceived with  a  kind  of  horror. '  ^^ie  d^ragon 
wings  of  the  cloud-demon  dipped  down, 
and  shut  iathe  city  on  all' sides';  and  his 
misty  bulk  swelled  and  hteved  in  billows, 
as  the  wailing  cir  tose  and  sank  fitfully, 
as  though  swayed  by  a  wind^^but  no  wind 
breathed  in  streets ;  and  from  the  entire 
body  of  the  ek>ud*demoB  an  invisible, 
deadly  dew  distilled^  ceaselessly,  coverihg 
the  whole  ci^  andf  the  streets  with  a  moist 
rime,  so  that  m  all  there  was  no  dust. .  And 
all  the  lividg  formsi  breathed  it,  and  it 
passed  into  and  deranged  their  frames, 
but'  filled  all  with  intoxicative  fum^  so 
that  the  shadow-king  kfiew  then  why  the 
pallor  and  ghastly  vacancy,  but  of  the 
cackling  lau^ter  he  conceived  no  cause.. 
In  the'  middle  -  of  the.  city  rose  a 
great  dome  over,  a  hallof  council,  .where 
a  concourse  of  the  living  were  assem- 
bled •  before  -an  elevated  pedestal,  •  On 
which  stood,  high  above  *  the  crowd,  a 
shadowy  figure  of  humi^nity.  The  figure, 
tall,  but  stooping,  wore  a.  gray,  coarse 
robe,  wrapped  nervously  about  the  body, 
showing  the  angle  of  the  long,  lean  arms  ;• 
and  in  front  tapered  the  fingers  of  a  black 
hand,  tipped  with,  talons,  sticking  clenched 
in  the  folds-  of  the'  tightened  robe,  that 
showed  perfectly  the  broad,  sharp  shoul- 
ders. The  fa<5e  of  the  figure  was  like  that 
of  a  man,  but  with  eyes  ne^l  and  small, 
overwhelmed  with  9Q0t/  eyebrows ;  Qn 
the  head  a  skull-aap„  of  dingy  metal, 
concealed)  all  hvtt  a  f^  straggling  locks 
of  wiry  black  hair.  The  nose-  seemed 
aquiline,  but  the  whole  face  was  strangely 
like  that  of  a  rat. 


A  foot,  escaping  from  the  robe  be- 
neath, showed  talon»  like  those  of  a  dog, 
the  toes'  cramped  in,  callous,  large,  and 
filthy.  Of  the  y^t  assemblage  that 
stood  about  the  pedestal  all  seemed  men, 
chiefly  artisans,-  and  stood  agape  yrith 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  figure,  who 
moved  as  if  to  spealc.  And  as  it  slowly 
stretohe<^  out  the  bony  right  arm,  keep- 
ing the  talons  clenched  in  a  fold  of  the 
robe,  the  breast  appeared  Ukjer  that  of  a 
corpse  sunk  between  the  ribs,  a!nd  defaced 
with  greenish  blotchea  of  d^y*  .  ^en 
the  rast  assemblagef  swayed  to  and  fkt) 
like  a  sei^  about  to  sink  in  a  cbasm,  and 
strange,  rattling,  cachinatory  shouts-  rang 
under  the  empty  dome,  swaying  a  rag 
of  dingy  9lou(i  that  hung  like  the  shirt  of 
Bight  over  him  that  stood  upon  tl^e  pe- 
destal. He  turned  his  red  ferret  eyes 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  lifted  the 
rattish  countemtice ;  and,  though  be 
stooped  all  the  more,  his  gaunt,  corpse^liks 
figure  stretched  up,  aYid  seemed  to  rise  to 
meet  the  cloud  ihitt  descended  over  it. 
**  Ye  have  chosen  me,"  he  began  in  shrill, 
elevated  tones, '  **  ye  have  choeen  me 
to  be  yottr  master  1  ypu  hare  chosen. me 
in  your  hearts.".  Then  the  cachinatory 
shouts  grew. loader  aa  the  apeaker  torch- 
ed, his  breast  significantly:  "Yes,  in 
y9ur  hearts ;  your  sincere  voices,  ri^ii^  in 
joyful  aeolajaoations,  confirm  the  chmce. 
Ye  know,  dear  •  subjects,  under*  what 
woes  we .  lived'  ere  the  blessed  {!>rotectin^ 
cloud-god  x^me  oyer  us ;  ye  loiow  with, 
what  sorrow,-  day  after  day,  for  lon^ 
years,  we  felt  the  hot  light  smite*  our 
eyes ;  and  the  cold  dew^  of  night  dropped 
from  the  afljicting  stars ;  ye  know  that  I, 
by  my  power,  studying  for  ages  in  the 
bosom  of  earth  tfie  sacred  incantations, 
have  drawn  over  yoil  the  .beneficent 
sbadow,  whose  soft,  misty  haze,  like  a 
perpetual  gray  dawn,  mitigates  your  day, 
and  protects  you  from  the  heavy  gldoms 
of  nigbt*  'All  this  in  your  sincere  hearts 
you  Kno\i[,  find,  with  a  gratitude  that 
would  make  itself  etehutl,  have  erected 
this  temple  to  the  benignant  influence,  and 
under  its  pippitions'cope  have  set  me  up 
to  be  yoUr  sovereign  lord."  Xhen  egain 
the  vast  assemblage  swayed  and  biHowed, 
sendih^  up  louderaad  l6ttder  .oachinatcMy 
acclamations ;  and  the  sound  spread  alon^ 
the  city  streets  as  the  moaoing^sound  of  a 
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wind  spreads  and  traverses  the  glades  of 
a  forest.  Then  the  figure  lifted  with  its 
hand  the  metal  skujl-cap  from  its  own 
head,  and  disclosed  a  circlet  of  glowing, 
ffold-like  fire  bound,  about  the  -bristling 
head ;  and  this  crown  was  set  regally 
with  flames  of  blue  electric  light  instead 
of  stars }  and  the  tips  of  the  large  flap 
ears  were^  tacked  under  the  circlet,  and 
held  up  by  it ;  i^nd  the  whole  head  was 
that  of  a  vampirey  with  a  face  half  human, 
half  rattish. 

"Knaw,theu/*  he  continued;  "that I 
hare  not  won*  your*  hOmd|re  withoajt 
worth  on  my  pan ;  since  this  crown  that 
ye  see  apbn  me,  though  ye^eem  it  golden 
and  re^,  b  inudeed  of  ethereal  fire,  and 
bums  mto  me  with  unalleviable  torment. 
Once  I  tell  you  these  things,  and  now  I 
replace  this  cap,  that  you  shall  not  be  tdo 
constantly  remmded  of  my  ffUSry,  or  my 
worth,  and  thus  foi^ft  thatr  high  awe  that* 
is  the  doe  of  kings.  I  -decree  that  once 
every  year  ye  asseifible  in  this  my  temple,' 
that  I  may  give- you  now  this  proof  that 
hj  eodnrance  I  am  able,  and  by ^  honor 
grren  -by  thb  gods  am  worthy^  toffee  your 
supreme  lord  ai^d  master.  Give  m.e  for 
this  time  the  detou^  homage  of  your 
hearts,  fof  the  god  waits»  and  I  mudt 
descend;" 

Then  the  wholQ  assenvblir  bent  them- 
selves to  the  earth,  aiid  when  they  had 
made  obeisance^  the  king  continued : 
"  I  must  now  leave  -you,  descending'  into 
Hades,  whence^  I  arose.  .  But  beware  les't, 
not  seeing  a  visibto  being  always  present 
to  command  and  determine  things,  and 
govern   by    the    word,  -ye  foiiget  your 


« 

sworn  homage,  and  fall  under  the  anger 
of  the  cloud-god,  who,  if  his  mercies  are 
what  you  fed  in  yourselves,  how  terrible 
must  be  his  anger !  And  for-  me,  though 
your  eyes  behold  me  not,  I  shall  be  pres- 
ent where  you  least  imagine ;  and  in  every 
^hape  vifirilant  and  terrible,  though  un- 
seen, ^hsul  know  aad  punish  every  action 
not  agreeable  .to  my  .law.  These  things 
lay  to  your  hearts,  and  as  ye  remember 
the  vision  of  the  burning  crown,  remeta- 
ber  also  the  words  and  the^  majesty  of 
him  who  wore  it."  Then  again  the  awe- 
stricken  people  bowed  their  heads,  and 
shouted  as  before.  "First,"  said  the 
king,  "I  decree  that,  as  worship  is  the 
foundatidn  of  the  stiite,  and  the  preserva- 
tive of  all  law  and  diseipline;  ye  shall 
venerate  the  cloud-king  with  morning  and 
evening  rites ;  in  these  ye  are  instructed 

.by  your  priests.  Lifl^  is  tedjous,  and  a 
weary  l^uideii ;  it  is  not  desirable  to  live 

'  long ;  therefore  looK forward  with  joy  to 
the  final  day  when,  saturated  by  the 
merciful'  dews,  ye  depart  out  of  this 
death  in  life  into  that  abyss Ihat  has  neither 
place  nor  limit ;  think,  that  as  I  have  been 
to  j^ou  a  glorious  and  awful  king,  victorious 
over  the-fire  and  light  in  this  life,  I  will 

jiQtfail  you  in  that  eztrei^ity  ;  for  in  me,  as 
ye  are  noif  legally  and  sensibly,  so  shall  ye 
be  then  ^iritually  incorporate."  Here  a 
confused  murmur  arose,  the  whole  as- 
sembly testifying  in  thai  way  the  love 
they  bore  their  great  monarch,  who  would 
not  even  in  that  extremity  ^esert  them. 
And  with  the  sound  of  their  acclama* 
tionslawoke.  \  *     i 
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Numerous  and  dissimilar  are  the  works 
that  from  time  to  time  have  taken  the  Jead 
in  this  class  ef  literature.  The  creations 
of  tlie  widely -dififii^ring  genius  of  ^Bulwer, 
a  Maturin,  Marryatt,  Bremer,  Diokens, 
Eugene  Sue,  and  a  host  of  others  have 
had,  in  tarn,  their  admirers  and  t&eir  fol- 
lowers ;  and  with  that  haj^y  mingling  of 
pliancj  and  energy  characterizing  the  ten- 
dencies and  tastes,  of ''the  lovers  and  pro- 
ducers of  light  readipg,  onfe  fountain  is  no 
sooner  exhausted  than  another  b  sought 
and  supplied. 

Follies  and  vices  exemplified  in  the*  pro- 
gress of  a  well- written  novel  bear  a  better 
defined  and  a  mose  repulsive  aspect  than 
when  glossed  oyer  hf  the  etiquette  and 
disguised  in  tlfe'  sophistries  of  Ufe.  Thus 
presented,  they  awaken  a  stronger  disgust 
than  the  most  •  forcible  argument  ebuld 
produce,  and  point  a  moral  Which  would 
be  unread  and  unnoticed  In^he  ever-open 
page  of  experience.  * 

Fielding  was  so  highly  impressed^  with 
the  importance  of  novel  literature,  that  he 
placed  it  in  rank  with  the  epic ;  and  in  liis 
own  V  Tpm  Jones"  illnstirated  and  gave 
force  to  the  opiaicJn. .  There  is  certably 
no  kind  of  light  literature  which  finds  such 
immediate  circulation,  and  becomes  so  pop- 
ular in  despite  of  prejudice;  none  that  af- 
fects society  more  widely,  that  affords  a 
larger  field  of  pleasant,  general  discussion, 
that  operates  more  powerfully  on  the 
heart,  pr  more  diversely  on  the  mind,  A 
novel  is  either  weak  or  strong ;  In  either 
case  its  effect  is  decided ;  if  weak,  the  ef- 
fect is  to  weaken:  says  Johnson,  " They 
who  drink  small  beer  will  think  smaH 
beer ;"  if  of  a  powerful  character,  it  con- 
taminates like  '*  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  or 
it  elevates  like  '<  The  Citizen  of  Prague." 

A  novel  that  can  stand  the  test  of  criti- 
cism is  of  rare  occurrence;  among  such 
cannot  be  ranked  the  "  Tale  of  Passion" 
before  uis,  the  very  title  of  whibh,  by  the 


wayf  is  in  bad  tastd ;  "  Retribution"  sounds 
well,  but  "  The  Vale  of  Shadows"  is  weak- 
ly mysterious.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  a 
book  to.be  dismissed  without  farther  com- 
ment than  is  given  to  the  common  run  of 
entertaimng  fiction.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
entitled  to  be'cajiled  a  novel,  for  it  .has  no 
plot,  no  coinic  action,  and  the  charactere 
are  few,  and  placed  in  circumstances  (A 
not  unoommon  occurrence.  In  the  great 
drama  of  life  similar  events  and  chaeracters 
are  enacted  j  like  passions  are  covertly  «t 
work ;  like  weakness  and  strength,,  reliance 
and  treachery.  Not,  trulv,  do  we  meet 
such  in  the  daily  routine  of  domestic  life^ 
but  they  are  known  to  e^cist,  and  the  point 
.of  distance  taken,  shows  more  distinctly 
,and  strikingly  the  golden-threaded  moral 
running  evenly  throughout^  t)ie  fabric. 
The  sufferings  and  penal^i^  are  greater, 
perhaps,  th^n  the  average  sufferings  and 
penalties  of  humanity ;  b\(t  tliey  illustrate 
as  fully ;  and  after  idU  whq  shall  say  how 
ofteif  the  great  features  of  the  tragedy 
bave  been  j^ted,  and  BtiU  are^  beneath  the 
approving  smile  of  the  world,  ignorant  of 
the  hidden  spring  of  motion?  who  shall 
say,  beneath  the  surfacj^  of  lif^,  what, tide 
*of  feelings  and  passiopa  may  be  flowing? 
who  shall  say  how  many  a  Hester  has 
died,  and  how  many  a. husband. and  friend 
triumphed  under  the  ^'  inky  dokk"  of  <eeiM- 
ing  sorrow?  The  moral  of  this  tale  is  not 
only  forcible  in  itself, — it  is  well-timed. 

**^Iletribution"  has  literary  deficiencies 
enough  to  satisfy  the  desire  of.  any  carp- 
ing-critic ;  but  we  have  no  especiid  "  itch- 
ing to  deride,'"  and  in  tb^  power  of  the 
story  to 


— ^  aQect  our  hearts. 
Forget  the  exactness  of  pecaUar  parts'. 


»» 


It  is  based  on  a  sound  principle,  and  sus- 
tains itself  thereon ;  a  fine,  jenous  thought- 
fulness,  significant  of  an"  elevated  mind 


•Retribution,  or  the  "  Yale  of  Sbadowa."    By  Emma  D.  £l>evitt>  Southwortfi.    New  York, 
Harper  A  Brothers.    1649. 
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Pervades  its  whole  continuitT,  but  there  is 
not  a  syllable  of  misplaced  theological  dis- 
cussion»  and  where-  a  religious  spirit  pre- . 
dominates  i|  is    unobtrusive,  .and   good 
taste  modifies  its  expression:  ^ 

We  hesitate  not  to' say  that  its  freedom 
of  sketcli,  warmth  of  color,  and  accuracy 
of  detail  place  "  Retribution"  Va  mere  tale, 
as  it  is, unpretendingly  called,;  among  the 
first  ranks  of  aUraetive  fiction ;  and  that, 
with  far  I'ess  assumj)tion,  it  exhibits  ^  pow- 
er of  imagination  and  delineation  not  infe- 
rior to  "  Jahe  Eyre."  It  will  qot  become' 
so  popular,— rfor  though  the  interest  of  the 
story  is  equal,  the  individi^ity  of  charac- 
ter as  striking, — ^though  it  is  less  extrava- 
gant and  in  better  taste^  it  is  of  the  school, 
and  not  its  originator.  The  pupil  who 
equals,  or  even  surpasses  his  mi^t^f,  can 
never, bear  the  like  sway,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  position. 

When  "  Jane  Eyre"  first  appeared  it 
was  attributed;  io  the  female  pen,  pACtly 
fipm  a  doubt  whether  one  of  the  cfther 
sex  could  so  understandingljr  have  depict- 
ed the  finer  workii\gs  of  a  woman^s  ^art 
under  si^ch  diversity  of  influences.  A' 
similar  doubt  might  be  suggested  whethd^ 
any  woman,  iDoking  into  the  hearX  ofsuch  a- 
man  as  Ernest  Dent^  could  hfwe  discovered, 
and  brought  out  from  its  great  depth,  aU 
its  mingled  sternness  and' tend^r^ess,  weak- 
ness and  strength,  humHiauon^^nd  pride, 
pasdon  and  magnanimity.  This  doubt  is 
silenced  fay  a  glance  at  ^he  dedication, 
"  To  Mrs.  J;  LaUrens  Ilenshaw,  from  .her 
Dacohter." 

In  comparing  the  spirit  and 'interest  of 
•'Retribution'',  to  that  of  •?*  Jane  Eyre,"  Fe 
must  i}ot  withhold  that  the  .defects  of  that 
remarkable  production  are  not  altogether 
avoided.     Some  of  Che  incidents  are  too 
evidently  contrived  to  bring  out  traits  of 
character,  an4  with  the  charatt.ers  tne  dia-> 
logue,  though  Sffirited  and  w.dl  sustained, 
is  not  always  consistent.     We  instance  the 
eccentric.  >^nd  coarse    manner  in  whic^ 
Col.  D^nt  accuses  the  timid'  Hester  of  lov- 
ing him,  and  offers  to  make  her  his  wife. 
This  is  too  much  after  the  style  of  Roches- 
ter, ^nd  in  keeping  with  that  rough  apd 
absolute  genius,  rather  than  T^ith  the  po- 
lite dignity  of  Col.  -Dent.     Descriptions 
are  often  marred  by  too  liberal  use  of 
epithet,  and  incidents  lose  force  by  too 
Immediate  a  suggestion  of  their  morid. 

TOL.  IV.      VO.  IV.      IrXW  8XBIX8. 


#  The*  book  1$  perfectly  American,  and 
the  author  has  (we  thank  her)  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it  so, 
to  crowd  an  Indian  warricOr  or  his  squaw 
upon  the  canvass,  tn  as  far.  as  they  go, 
the  representations  of  Virginian  manners 
and',  mode  of  life  are  graphic  and'  true. 
Xhe  wjiole,*  indeed,  bears  }he  impress  of 
being  t^ken  from  life.*  The  ''Legend  of 
the  Vale"  is  professedly  so ;  and  allusions  to 
the  fate  of  the  Nozzalini,  impel  the  belief, 
that  the  scenes  of  which  Juliette'forms  thd 
prominent  interest,  are  not  entirely  crea- 
tions q(  the  imagination.  We  are  well 
pleased  to  remember  ihat  *'^L(t  Circe 
AmMcaine  '"yras  in  fact  no  countrywoman 
of  ours.  Th^  whole  highly- wrought  por- 
tnit  is  diabolically  Italian.  In  -  this  char- 
acter, as  wel)  as  in  that  of  EnJest  Dent, 
th^  atithor  h£(s  attempted  to  show  forth 
''  intangible  crimes^"  not  amenable  to  hu- 
man laws,  as  deserving  o^punishment,  and 
as  sure  {o  receive  it,  as  are  those  which  can 
be  legally  arretted  ;-r^Qmes  for  which  no 
puni^ment  can  be  imagined  more  terrible 
j;han  arises  from  the  ope^atibn  of  their  own 
iSpurii;  carried  out  to  its  utmcfet  develop- 
ment. To  spiritual  pride  m  the  hero,  and 
vamty  in,  the  heroine,  are  traced  back  the 
great  misery  .and  sin  6f  their  liv^.  .  In 
Ernest  Dent's  fall  from  the  high  estate  t>f 
his  riffid  virtue,  the  former  is  amply  illus- 
tratea ;  but  in  ^uliette^  the  ^ent  is.  insuf- 
ficient, inordinate  though  it  be,  to  Reduce 
such  overwhelming  consequences.  Vanity 
may,  and  for.  tl^e'  most  part  does, 'destroy 
the  healthful-  action  of  the  soul  that  har- 
bors it — that  deadly  upas  tree  may  kill 
the  verdure  and  beautv'of  the  fair  isle  in 
which  it  spring^  btLt  its  poisonous  influ- 
ence eidiends  not  bevqnd  th^t  soil.  The 
widely  destructive  guilt,  the  shame  and 
misery  that  mark  the  course  of  Juliette, 
even*  as  the  pestilence  followed  in  the  path 
of  the  **  Wandering  Jew,"  wer6*  the  result 
of  stronger  and  more  violent  pfissions.  We 
would'nOU  detract  from  the  evilof  vanity — 
WB  acknowledge  its  baneful  power )  but  the 
seeds  of  other  and  baser  passions  were  of 
native  growth  in  this  demonia(i  character. 
If  there  was  a  time  "  when  Juliette  iSum- 
mers  had  been  innocent,  guiltless  and  dis- 
interested,'* it  is  not  set  forth  in  her  his- 
tory ;^pride,  selfishness,  ambition,  th^  love 
of  luxury  and  of  sway,-— traits  like  these, 
relieved  by 'no  softer  ^lade,  unless  it  be 
25 
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that  sliort-Uved  but  Intense  l^re  for  her 
husband,  which  rf^ced  the  hatlgbty  wo- 
man to  the  sobdned  and  pleading  child, 
were  the  groundworks  of  her  character. 

In  the  conception  and  derelopment  of 
the  character  of  Ernest  Dent  great  ,shill 
and  kftowledgQ  of  human  ntftqre  are  united. 
His  great  qualities  are  not  permitted 'to 
blind  us  to  his  failks.  When  befalls  from 
the  lofty  pimmcle  of  his  stem  integrity, 
we  see  no  cause,  and  feel  no  desire  to  ex- 
cuse his  ^offences.*  He  is  degraded  in 'our 
eyes  asrih  his*  own,  and  our  int^x^st  only 
revives  as  he  bQCOtn^'' again  more*  worthy 
of  it.  The  free,  warm-hearted,  wil^-bl*ain- 
ed  young  Southerner,  Marcus  J)efby,.  is 
one,  of  the  most  .n^ti^ral  parsonages  that 
ever  figured,  in  fiction.  His  devoted  love 
for  Hest^]^ ;  his  hasty,  imaginative,  short- 
lived passion  f6r  Juliette ;  *ftnd  his  true  af- 
fection for  Fanny,*  are  all  •  perfectly  in 
character. .  The  mixture  of  courage,  con- 
ceit, and  fickleness,  with  true,  staunch  in- 
tegrity, renders  him  welcome  n^henever  he 
appears,  and  relieves  the  somBre  hue  of 
the  surroundiqg  moral  atmosphere.  Bik 
the  m06t,interesting' character 'is  thal^pf 
Hester.  In  her  dove-like  simplicity  and 
abused  good  faith  she  is  .another  Clarissa 
Harlowe ;  and  to  this  is^  added  a  serene  un-  * 
consciousness,'  whi'ch  is  her  chief  charm — 
unconsciousness  6i  the  wrong  that  19  done 
to  herlovo — ^unconsciousness  of, the  frailty 
of  the  reed  which  sh6  has  mistaken  for 
lnendsh*ip--rtmconsci6usDi96s  of'  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Her.  quick  and  feehng 
appreciation,  thb  timidity  of  judgment,  the 
purity  of  sentiment,  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  are  beautifully  and  strikingly  femi- 
nine. It  is  faith  thai  seems  ever  to  bear 
her  up,  floating  like  an  angel  above  the 
strife  of  passion  that  is  '^ofkm^  harm 
around  her ;  and  it  is  faith  that  gives  ber 
aEn  uncoi^scipusness  so  'child-like  and  sim- 
ple, jthat  the  hearf*  bleeds*  even  while  re- 
joicing in  it. .  It  was  through  faith**  and 
love,  that*  while  'sacrificing  everything  to 
its  object,  she  •could  not,  by  the  broadest 
insinuation^,  the  most  startling  •  sug^ge^- 
tion$,  bc'awakene4  to  the  slightest  pass- 
ing suspicion'of  wrong.  Had  Hester  known 
her  misfortune,  had  the  fiiintest  dream  of 
her  injuries  dawned  upon  the  placid  purity 
of  her  soul,  it- night  have  lessened  the  in- 
tensity of  our  indignant  sympathy,  and 
detracted  from  her  exquisite  loveliness. 


Fromthe  very  outset  of  the  story  we  are 
hauftted  with  a  presentiment  of  its  sad 
termination.  We  lear^  in  th«  distance, 
even  while  the  scene  is  bright  with  sun- 
shine^ the  iow  warning  of  the  storm,  aod 
all  the  e'^ents,  characters,  and  conversa- 
.tlons  ave  ak^fully  made  throughout  to 
convefge  towards  the  inevitable  catastro- 
phe.     -  . 

Hester  Grey,  an  orphan  heiress  to  an 
immense,  estate*  in  Vimuia;  is  first  intro- 
duced to  us  at  a  boarding  sbhool,  where 
she  has  been  placed  by  her  guardian, 
.Gen.  Dent.'  From  her  peculiar  tempcra- 
lAent,  aod  from  her  isolated  position,  hav- 
ing po  near  connexions,  she  feels  keenly 
the  necessity  of  a  friend  ;  and  she*forms  a 
strong  attachment  to  a  fascinating  but 
unprincipled  girl,  who  like  herself  is  friend- 
less and  an  orphan,  but  unlike  herself  is 
pennyle^s  and  »  foreigner;  misfortunes 
whicn  are  the  strongest  claims  Hpon  the 
generous  and  lovely  disposition  *of  tbe 
young,  heiress.  Jidie^e  is  of  the  Italian 
fahiily  of  No^^alini:  the  name  of  Sum- 
mers was  ^ven  to  her  by  adoption,  when 
left,  a  /child,  upon  the  *ch^rity  of  (Jen. 
SuQimers,  reduced  circumstances  fai  whose 
family  obliged  the  beautiful  orpjian  to 
make  an  enort  for  her  own  subsistence, 
and  through  the  influence  of  one  *  of  the 
teachers  she  had  obt^ned  admission  into 
the  seminaj-y  to  prepare  hei^elf  for  becom- 
ing a  governess.  Hestef,  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  0/  conferring  happiness,  de- 
vises the  plan,-  afterwards  carried  into 
execution,  of  relieving  the  -j>ecuniary 
wants  and  averting  the  hardships'  im- 
pending over  the  future  of  her,  chosen 
friend.  The  enthusiastic  unselfishness  of  a 
romantic  girl  of  sixteen  is  exhibited  in 
solilo<^uy  after  heai^og  that  the  new  comer 
was*  to  share  iter  fbom.  ^'Sluli^tte  shall 
not  go  out  goremessing;  I  have  heard 
that  It  is  a  hard  aod  trying  Mfe  :  JuMette 
shall  be  my  6w;i  sister ;  she  ^hall  come 
and^live  with  p^whei^  she  cdmpletes  her 
education  : '  I  ^hall  never  marry ;  no  man 
will  ever  love  lAe.— r-I  will  thji;piv  myself 
into  Juliette's  welfare  for  happiness : — 
Juliette,  and  Juliette's  family,  when  she 
marries,  shall  be  my  care." 
•  The  arrival  of  the  young  lady  produces 
a  slight  d^appointment ;  she  is  less  serious, 
gentle  and  timorous,  than,  from  her  misfor- 
tunes, Hester  had  anticipated :  'but  at  six- 
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teen  one  is  not  Cai'-sighted,  and  Hester  ledst 
of  all :  she  is  fascinated  hj  the  princess- 
like bearing  of  the  superb'  beauty,  and 
bapp7  in  having  found  *'  a  channel  and 
reservoir  for  the  flow  and  deposit  pf  her 
love  and  benevolence/' 

At  the  demise  of  Oen.  Den^  Hester  is 
summoned  to^  take  posseission  of  her  own 
estate  at  the  "  yale,"  and  Ranting  yet 
three  years  of  being  of  age,  the  guardian- 
ship is  tuansfecred .  to  Col.  Dent,  the.  son 
of  the  late  General,  who,  ^omewlWit  con- 
tiary  to.  customary  propri^ies,  -  continues 
a  resident  in  her  house;  with  no  other 
society  thui  Mrs.  WimsaU  the  housekeeper, 
and  a  young  man,  the  Coloners  nephew. ' 
'  At  parting,  Hester  arranges  for^ J  uliette 
to  rem^n  at  the, seminary  another  year 
to  complete  her  studies;  imd  thehcefoicth 
to  share  her  own  home  and  fortune  >  an 
arraageroent  to  which  the  finesse  of  som^ 
sl^ht,  delicate  objection  is  opposed,  but 
which  is  determined  .updn.  to  the*  perfect 
satisfactioi^  of  both.       •  . 

Through  a  seHes  of  letters  from  Hester 
to  #her  friend  the  thread  of.  the  narrative 
is  now  continued,  in  the  course  of  w^ch 
the  character  of  her'^ardiati  comea 
strihiogly  into  the  light.  He  Imparts  to 
his  waitl  the  leng-cherished  plan  of  his 
father  and  himself  for  the  ^'ancipation 
of  her  ^laves,.  which  she  readily  engages^ 
at  her  coming,' of  age,  to  catry  into  exe- 
eation.  Her  slaves,  settipg  -adide  their 
bondage,  have  already  received  monthly 
wages, — an  e:fperiment,  thus  for,  produc- 
tive oif  good  results.  The  tarm  is  de- 
scri]t»ed  occupying  a. circular  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  again,  beyond  these, 
by  mountains,  with  groups  of  fprest  trees 
between,  an4  watered  by  a  -clear  stream. 
In  its  centre  is.  the  homestead^  -With  its 
slantingtroof  and  Ion?  piazzas,  according 
to  the  usual,  taste  add  expediency  of  Vir- 
miian  archi^ture,  and  scattered  around 
It  are  the  white  huts  of  the  negroes. 
MisB  Giiey  takes  long,  rid^s  over,  her 
plantation,,  and  the  adjacent  county, 
with  her  guardian  aiid  his  nephew,  whose 
oonibustible,  Southern  heart  takeer  fire,  as 
a  matter  pf  course,  ui^der  the  circum- 
stadces,  while  OoL.Dent  appears  far  less 
regardful  of  the  person  of  nis  ward  than 
of  the  business  matters,  of  her  estate*  and 
thinks  more  of  duty  than  of  love  and  gal- 
lanlry.    Hester  also  is  impressed  with  the 


spirit  of  active  benevolence,  taking"  an  in- 
^rest  irf  the  management  of  her  farm,  and 
a  decMed  position  ad  mistress  of  all  do- 
mestic affairs.  An  'incipient'  affection  is 
evidently  ^  making  progress  towards  her 
"dear  ^piardian,     her  "hoi^ored  g^ard- 

''  vNo,  I  will  tt^ver  leave  l\lm ;  I  will,  never 
marry ;  for  now  that  lils  brother-father  is  dead, 
he  has  no  companiop  bat  his  ward,  his  pnpil, 
who  thanks  God  and  her  parents  for  leaving 
her  in  his  care,  and  iifvestrng  him.  with  author- 
ity to  ^ard  and  guide  her.  And  I  have  no  otie 
on  earth  bat  thy  neaven-appointed  guardian  to 
k)Dk  up  tOi  ■  My  veneratioff  is  uiKtivided-p-is 
concentrated  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
my  ffuardian.  .1  am  his  child;  my  eyes  wait 
on  l^im  all  day  ;  I  could- sit  at  his  feet'forever 
and  learn ;  I  am  happy  when  he  makes  me  a 
'suggestion^ — happier  if  his  sngsestion  involves 
a  self-sacrifice  on  my  part-^^appiest  of  all 
when  my  comffliance  wins  biC'grave,  beautifol 
smile  of  approvtel.  Hi^  slightest  intimation  liaa 
for  me  a  divine  authority ;  it  is  happiness,  en- 
thuBiMm.  f?/^on,  to  obey  |U» 

Her  description'oT  their  daily  life  and 
of  the  'ijd^c'Tnal  arrangement  of  the  house 
is.  perfectly  Virginian. 

« 

I  said  'that  ft  was  a  triangular  building— 
that  i^,it  coQsfsts  of  two  long  wings^  that  meet 
in  a  triangle-^they  have  long  piatzas  that  meet 
at  a  central  portice,  through  which  is  (he  prin- 
cipal' entrance  ^o  the'house.  Immediately  over 
this  portico,,  in  the  ^cbnd  story,  i»  Colonel 
IJeat  8  study,  a  small'  but  pleasant  room.  At 
.the>f!ft>nt  end  of  these  tvro  longf  Vings'^re  two 
large  bow  windows ;  in  fVont  pf  these  two  win- 
dows grow  ((JVC  large  elm  tries,  and  eld  forest 
trees  are  ^eft  standing  all  about  the  yard.  Now 
for  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  south  wing 
iaaUvays  shut  up  to  k^p  nice  for  company, 
and  state  occasions  of  tHat  sort.  We  do  not 
five  in  it,  and  thei'efore  I  will  not  giire  you  a 
ynimiie  description  of  it.  On  the  first  mx>r  is 
Ih^  saloon,  drawfng-room.&e:,  and  above,  the 
spare  bed-rooms  (guest-chambers,  as  Mrs. 
Wimsat  grandiloquently  styles  them.)  AH 
these  are  furnished  In  a  grand,  old-fashioned, 
very  inconvenient  style,  But  pur  wing,  where 
we  live,  I  itiust  intreduce  you  to  that.  There 
are  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  all  in  a  line. 
The  room  at  the  end  of  the  wing  is  our  parlor ; 
it  has  wiadows  on  three  sides-rthat  is,  windows 
opening  on  the  piazza,  a  large  bow-window  in 
the  end,  and  windows  opening  on  the  gavden ; 
iM  It  ifught  to  be  Very  light,  but  it  is  not;  for 
the  elm  tree  in  front  of  the  bow-window,  and 
the  shadbw  of  the  east  mountain  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  shed  of  the  piaBa^  and  the  locust 
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trees  cm  the  garden  side,  throw  the  toom  into 
deep  shade)  rendering  Mrs.  Wimsat's  paper 
blinds  and  darkxhintz  curtains  worse  than  use- 
less. The  floor  is  covei^ed  with  a  home-made, 
red  and  green  plaid  carpet.  And  straight,  tall, 
high-bacKed  old  chairs  made  of  car?ed  oak, 
black  with  age,  and  covered  with  leather,  and 
stufiM — with  pebbles^  I  think,  they,  are-  sd 
hard-^re  formally  ranged  round  the  room. 
There  is  an.  old-fashioned  settle,  that  is,,  a  sort' 
of  short  sofa,  with  an  exaggerate  high  hack. 
This  hasl)een  stnffM  with  .shucks,  and  cover- 
ed with  blue  cloth,  by^our  thrifty  housekeeper. 
And  then,  there  .Ss  an  old-fashioned  family 
work-tabl^,  invented  by  my  ^reat«^eat-graDd- 
mother,  for  .the  use  of  herself  and  her  seven 
daughters ;  it  is  octagon-shaped,  and  eaohdiyi- 
sion  of  tM'octagbn /contains  a  (ittle  drawer  that 
£oes  dpf  in  a  point  towards  thacentre .of  the  ta- 
ble, so  that  all  the  little  dcawers  meet  kt  the 
centre,  like  the,  spokes  of  a  cart-wheel.  Each 
little' drawer  wis  labdled  with.. the  name  of  fts 
owner, and  had  a  lock, and  key.  On  the  cen- 
tre of  this  table  stood-  a  tall  ladnp ;  around  it  of 
an  evening  the  ladv  an4  her/daughters  wonid. 
gather  to  sew  patcli- work,  embroider  aprons,  or 
knit.  This  table  is  still  wheeled  up  in  front  of 
the  ample  fire-place,  and  the  tall  did  ^rrenadler 
of  a  lamp  is  still  lighted,  at  night;  but  now  a 
solitarv  strl  sits  at  the  table,  plying  her  needle,, 
or  wielding  her  pen.  Opening  from  this  room 
towards  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  our  dining- 
room,  and  behind  that,'  the  sliU-room,  'This 
room,  in  ^1  our  old  Virginia  houses,  is  as  in- 
dispensable as  pantry  or  kitcheni  and  takes  its 
name  from  being  the  place  where  all  domestic 
perfumeries  and  eesenoes  ais^/iistilled;  .where 
cordials,  and  tie  like,  kre  prepi^red,  and  pre- 

•  serves  and  jellies  are'  pot  up.  What  his  library, 
is  to  the  student,  What  her  bower  is  tp  the 
bride,  is  this  still-room  to  our  housekeeper-;- 
her  sanctum^sanqtpnim,  her  heaven  of  hea-^ 
vens.  /Though  pickling,  .preserving,  and  dis- 
tilling days  last  only  a  few. weeks  in  aummer 
^d  fall,  vet  this  room*  is  never  vacant.  Every 
winter  Mrs.  Wimsat  has  two  looms,,  a  cotton 

.  and  a  woollen  pne,  brought  into  this  room,  and 
set  going  under  ber  own  eye.  '  Here,  of.\&n 
eveiung,  when  the  house-servants  have  eaten 
their  Mpper,  she  brings  them,  and  sets  (them  to 
work,  spinning  and  weaving  the  family  cloth ; 
and  here  she  brings  fifteeaor  twenty  of  the  ne- 

£10 children  to  piclcotton — that  is,  to^separate 
e  cotton  seed  from  the  cotton  wool.    Though 
cotton  is  not  name<l  among  the  ppoduets  of  Vir- 

finia  soil,  yet,  here  iii.the  Valley  every  thrifty 
ousekeeper  has  her  patch  of  cotton,  yielding, 
with  careful  cultivation^  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  ejiildren  on  the  plantation 
pick  it,  and  the  housesofivants  -  card,  spin,  and 
weave  it.  You  should  see  Mia.  VVf^sat,  of 
-^evenings,  sitting  among  her  industrious  hand- 
maidens* They  are  spinning  and  weaving  a 
jiice  hloe  and  white  carpet  for  my  chamber, 


iy>w  (enO'snoia,  tfpu  shall  have  it,  Juliette,  for 
yt>ur  room,  ^hen  you  come  home ;  I  love  my 
mothered  old  firown  carpet  best,  because  it  was 
hfff.}  ,  They  a]:e  also  making  some  beautiful 
/counterpanes  to  matcn'the  carpet;  you  Eihall 
have  them  all  in  your  room.  J  shomid  like  to 
pass  qiuch  of  my  time  in.  this  still-room  if  I 
.mi^ht,tbr  I  love  housekeeping,  but  Mrs.  Wim- 
sat will  not  permit!  it.  For  in^anpe,  after  the 
preserving  season  was  over,  when  they  cot  re- 
gularly to  work  of  evening? .  witli  the  looms, 
cards,  abd  spinning-wheels,  one  night,  'asVe 
all  arose  from  tea,  I  followed  Mrs.  Wimsat  in- 
to the  rooist ;  'bat  the  wpdien  and  g»rl^  aril  sas- 
pended  th^ir  l|tbor,an^^MrB.  Wims^  observing 
me,  gravely  inquired  whether  \  wished  ^  to  ta- 
spect  their  ^ork."  .  I  smiled  asfle^t  Ailer  she 
had  shown  it^all  to  me  she  remained  standing, 
as  if  in  readiness  to  attend  roe  from  the  room. 
I  seated  myself  without  an  invitation,  telling 
her  thai  I  preferred  passing  the  evening  with 
her.  She  said  nothmg,  and  the  people  went 
on  'wkh  theic  work ;  and  the  clatte;*  of  two 
looms,  and  the  whirr  of  two.  spinning-wheels, 
prevented  conversation.  This  happenied  td  be 
Saturday  evQning^  and  so  she  suspended  work 
at  eight  o'ck)ck,.  and  called  up  all  the  children 
to  say  their  catechism.  '.  This  is  her  custom 
every  Saturday  nightl  I  thought  she  disap- 
.ptoved  of  ray  presence;  nevertheless,  I  wished 
that  she  should  get  used  to  it  in  time, -for  I 
;  want  to  keep  my  own  house,  Juliette.  How- 
ever, some  arte  else  had  ^n  opinion  about  the 
propriety. of  my  spending  evenings  in  the  still- 
room,  Monday,  as  we  arose  from  tea,  I  pre- 
pared to  follow  Mrs.  ViTimsat,  but  Colonel  D^t, 
taking  n^  hand,  said,  '<  The  parlor  Is  comfort- 
ably wiCrmed .  and  lighted,  let  me  4ead  you 
thither,  Miss  Grey;"  I* went,  (that  was  last 
wiaterK  and' T  ihave  regularly  rqpajred  to  the 
parlor  every  evening  after  teat  since  then.) 

' Af teMi  while^  it  appears  that  the  seabos 
and  dignified  Colonel  had  not  bfeen  so  en- 
cased in  his  gravity  but  that  a  vulnerable 
spot  waa  to  be  reached ;  and  he  acknow- 
ledges' himself  guilty  of  having  covertly 
worn  in  his  bosom  a  (Certain  little  lost 
glove,  and.  on  vairiGPus  scraps,  of  paper  to 
Have  written  the^iiame  of  its  owner,  coup- 
led with  his  own.  This  naturally  results 
in  a  union  between -the  artless,  unsophisti- 
cated girl  of  eighteen,  and  the,high-soal- 
ed,  intellectual  man  of  forty ;  some  ndicu- 
|on8>  yet  startling  objections  to  which  are 
raised,  Arom  time  ,to  time,  by  the  nephew, 
Marcus  Derby. 

While  we  paused  on.  the  staircase  until 
some  guests,  who  had  just  arrived,  entered  the 
drawing-rodm,  I  fblt  my  ann  {[tasped  tigl&Uj 
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from  behind,  gnd  Marcus,  who  stood  with  Alice 
behind  me,  pat  down  his  lips*  close  to  my  ^ar, 
tnd  said,  in  a  thrilling  whisper — 

'*  Hester,  I  tremble  for  ypvu    Hester,  at  this 
moqient  I  am^  tempted  to  'take  you'  up  bodily, ' 
and  run  oflf  with  ^ou !    He  is  no/-»-this  demi- 
god of  yours — what  you  lake  him  to  1^.    He 
IS  a  cold,  hard,*blaek,  marble  •Colossus,  whose 
altitude  will  intercept  4he  dear  sunlight  of' 
heaven  ilself  from'  your  life,  "and  \xt  whose 
damping  shadow  you  will' wilt,  and  wither,  and* 
die.    Oh,  Hester,  wuse !  It  is  not  too  late  yet. 
Make  a  sc^ne,  ratner  ^an  make  your  misery. 
Create  a  nine  days'  «707Kfer,<rather  thkn  \  nine 
years*  torture.    Oh,  Hester!   say 'the  wdrd, 
and  i'il'kick  up  a  row  Jiere  directly." 

*<  Mawvns !  chifd,!"'  said  I,  '* IiriU  marry  Er- 
meetnow!  though  he  should  eat  me  up  n^xt 
week—there!"' 

^  Go  to  Old  Nick,  tiie^,  for  a  fooj  !  He'llpay 
you  fpr  ii—that'^s  a  blessing— the  self-righteous 
old  Pharisee !"  •       •  '     ! 

And  our  little  paity  moved  op. 

'  f  \ 

And  again—  *   .  ,    . 

Marcus  Derby  left  us  this  verV  morning;  so 
now  WA  are  at  last  alone.-  He  almost  t9ok  my 
breath  away  by  i|. caper  he  4ut  jiist  before  he 
left  us.  He  came  into  my  rpo'Qi  to  bid  me  good- 
bye ;  and  not  seeing,  or  not  caring  to  see  Colo- 
nel Dent,- he  delivered  kimaelf  in  the  followiqg 
strain;*  ,,  •         »■     . 

*<  Good-bye,  Hester !  Yes,  1  am  gbing,  Mrs. 
Dent.  Yet,  deeply  injtired  as.  I  have  been,  If 
ever  you  should  need  a  friend,  call  upon  me. 
You  have  to  father  or^biother»  Hester  f  no, 
not  even  a  mother,  to  take  you  i*  part,  or  'a  sis*^ 
tef  to  quarrel  for  JQU.!  *  ,Nev6rtheless,,He8tcr, 
had  Rs  yon  have  used  me,  if  yon  ever  ^uld  ^ 
need^aprotectpr^f  that  ol^'Jepht^a'^AouZa  take 
it  Into  his  head  to  offer  you  a  living  sacrifice 
upon  .some  fidtar  of  his  fanaticism^  call  Upon 
tne,  and  I'lI.sboQt  biip  U  I  m\\\  if  Tm  hvitig 
for  it  the  next  day  I   1  will,  so  help  me-.*'* 

"^Hold  your  tongue,'  Marcus  !  How  dare 
you  ?  You're  mad !  Fll  cive  vou  &  few  hours 
to  recover  your  senses,  i^d  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  don't  ask  Colonel  Dent's  pardon,  Fll 
never  speak  to  you  again.  Leave  the  room," 
said  I. 

**,  Let  him  alone,  Hester.  .  If  his  cure  were 
possible,  I  should  undertake  it  myselC  His 
attack  most  wprk  itself  .off,  and  theti  he^I  feel 
thoTOfi^hly  ashamed  of  himself.  Leave  him  to 
tbe  action  of  his  own  mind.^ 

Before  this  .spee<^h  was'  ooncluded.  Marcus 
liad  obeyed  me/iyid  left  ihe  room^ 

* 
•  *  » 

Shortly  after  their  marriage.  Colonel 
Dent  pttrchases^'  whfle  i^baent  from  homey 
a  joung  girl,  a  qi^adroon,  whose  romantic 
and    improbable  'story  makes'  rather  a 


graceful  episode,  and  who  is,  srt  a  later  pe- 
riod, the  innocent  occasion,  of  gne  of  the 
.most  exciting  atid  l^igh'ly-wrougbt  scenes 
of  contention  .between  Colonel  Dent  ^d 
Juliette. 

•  Hester  becpmes  a  mother;  but  pre- 
viously to  the  birth  of  hef  child>  is  smitten 
with  tbe  calamity,  hereditary  in  -her  fami- 
ly, of  sjj^deo  blindness,.  The  first  per- 
ception of  her  misfortune  is  Qverwhelm- 
idg — not  so  mu<!ih  in  the  darkness  that  had 
shut  out  the  light  of  "Heaven,  and  the  de- 
pfivationa  thus  involved,  aa  in  the  reflec- 
tion •th&t' she  should  become  a*  burden  to 
Lei  htisband,  and  losd  the  dear  privilege 
of  creating  his  bappineds.  This  is  true  to 
nature,  biit  her  tender^ss  of.  conscience 
goea  l}eyond  ^wafrant,  in  the  ^coticlusoin 
that  t)>ia  pure  ^nd  unselfish  love  is  the.nn 
which  it  had  been  tieceseary, .  by  a  de- 
scending' fire  from  heaven,  td  exterminate. 
By  mee]c  •submission,  by  earnest  contest^ 
with  her  own  rebellious-  h^art,  she  doubt- 
less blunted  the  edge  of  this  terrible 
afHiction ;  bu^  it  is  going  too  -far  to  saj 
eitlier  tbat  tbe  afflictioil*  was  a  judgment 
lipon  her  idolatnr,  or  its  removal  the  re- 
ward of  her  p^tence.-  Hester's  sight  is 
•restored  as  suddenly  as  it  wasvwitfadrawn. 
The  little  'domestic  scene  which  follows  is 
one 'among  the  man^  froio  which  wo  are 
permitted  to  ,draw  Our  own  inference  of 
character,  without  the  aid^of^hint  or  de- 
scriptioQ.  /    '      ,    . 

•  * 

Judging  by  the  lapse  of  time,  I  thought  it 
.was  near  day  when  I  awoke  out  of  my  first 
sleep,  after  the  birth  of  my  infknt  Some  one 
has  Bfidd,  '*  How  dreadful  is^  the  first  awaking 
afler  a  great  sorrtow  !**  True*,  but 'then  how 
exquisite  is  the  first  awakening  lifter  k  gieat 
joy.  I  awoke  to  a  joy  that  I  could  scarcely  be- 
'  heve  in,  until  I  had  felt'  about;  and  found  my 
little  child,  to  assure  myself  that  it  v^as  qp 
drearai  '  Yes,  there  she  Was  indeed — the  dear, 
wonderful  little  creature — it  was  no  dream, 
and  neither  had  she  been  spirited  away  while  I 
slept ;  my. hand  was  on  her  so^ft  cheek,  as  she 
lay  in  her  crib  by  my  couch.  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  touch  her.  so  I  drew  my  ^and  away. 
As  I  raised  my  head,  twQ  oblong  squkres  of  dim 
light  appealed  where  the  winoows  should  be ! 
A  hopc^  like  a  sharp  pain,- so  mfxed  with  in- 
tense, desire  and  fear  was  K,  darted  into  my 
heart.  ,  I  placed  my  hands  over  my  eyes,  and 
tfipu  opened  them  again ;  thete  were  the  dim 
lights. still.  Oh,  that  I  inigtrt  not  be  mocked 
with  an  optical  illusion ! 

*'Minny!  Minny!"  cried  I,'** get  up;  get 
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up ;  light  a  caodle  quickly.  I  can  see — I  hope 
— I  think — I  can  see !"  " 

Quick  as  thought,  the  fahhfal  little  eifl  jamp- 
ed  up,  and  struck  a  light.  It  flash^  into'  my 
eyes,  and  through  my  brain^  like  red  hot  dag- 
gers. **  'Twas  oon6rmation  strong  as  proof 
from  Holy  Writ" 

«  But  oh,  ii6ar,  dear  !**  tbouglit  I,  oo^tring 
my  aching  eyes,  ^^my  haste  may  have  destroy- 
ed my  vision  again.  ' 

^  Minny,  carry  the  candle  behind  the  cur- 
tains, and.  presently  I  wftl  ti)r  if  I  can  see  it 
through  the  curtain/' 

She  did  so,  and  after  my  eyes  were  done 
burning  and  smartmg,  I  uncovered  them,  anil 
loolied  agaiti.  Yes !  there  wa9  a  ttapsparaot 
red  spot  glowing  through  the  curtain  ;  it.  was. 
the  candle  behind  it,  and  its.  rays  were  caaght 
up. and  reflected  all  about  the  room— \)y  the 
tops  of  th^  ca^lesticks  on  th^  man^e-piece,  by' 
the  points  of  a' cut-glass  pitcher  on  the  stand, 
by  the  face  of  the  mirror,'krid  even  the  brass 
rings  of  the  bed<HrtaiAs.  Yes,  thank  God  Y 
Oh !  thank  God!  my  sight  was  r^tored.  Oh, 
joy!  My  soul  felt  as  th^ugli  it. must  (>Veak 
through  tty  heart,  and  gP  and  se^k  the  All- 
Mercifuf,  to  ]ave  his  footstool  with  my  over- 
flowing erutitude,  before  I  co^^ld  eveil.  look 
upon  my  liabe.  "  ,  •      *'         . 

"  Now,  Minhy,  take  hiy  babe  up  veiy  softly; 
and  lay  her  before  me." .   *  . 

She  did  so,  and  I  lo6ked-  fix'  the  first  time 
upon  the  face  of.  iHy  flr8t-bom« 

^  You  ma^  put  outrihe  light  now,  Miriny ; 
day  is  dawQing.  Lie  down  until  the  family  are 
astir.  Indeed,  T  wanted' to  contemplate  the 
dear,  curious  littlothiDgbefdre 'me,  without  the 
inquisitive  eyes  of  another  being  fixed  upon  us. 
.  .  .  .^Day  was  growing  lighter  ana  brighter, 
and  I  saw  the  crimson  flush  of  the  rising  sun 
above  the  distant  blud  hills. ,  **  Oh,yt8ion  !  un- 
paraUeled  blessing  !^  exclaimed  I,  -as  I  tur.ned 
my  eyes  from  the  vi^w  of  the  glorious  morning 
landscape  to  the  contempbifion  of  my  babe's 
sweet  face.  "  When  I  ^forget  Ihy  mercies,  oh, 
my  Father,  .may  all  I  love  'Cease   to  love 


me 


I" 


Just  then  th^  door  jqp^ned,  and  Mrs,  Wimsat 
came  in.  •  ,  •  . . 

"Is  there  anything-  the  n\atter  with  the 
babe  ?  Why  didn't  you  have  me  called  up  7" 
asked  she,  noticing  my  occupation^        •'  . . 

**  Nothing.  ,  1  Bfa  dbly  lo<^ing  at  her,  Mrs. 
Wimsat.    I  can  86e  now?*  • 

'*  Indeed !  HeaJly !  OH,  I'm  so  thankful. 
Are  you  surb  7  liet  pie  Jook  at  your  eyes. 
Yes,  indeed*  so  yon  can  1  Oh,  I'm  so  thankful. 
Colonel  Dent  is  com^."  •. 

**  Colonel  Dent  come  !  Oh,  why  didn't  you 
tell  n?e  sp  before  ?  Where  is  he  7  Why  don't 
he  come  up  ?  When  did  he  c6m,e  7  Do  go  and 
fetch  him,"  exclaimed  I,  much  excited,  in  my 
turn. 

*'He  came  last  night,  after  twelve.    Yon 


had  just  fiiUeD, asleep,  and  be  would  not  sufier 
yottlo  be  disturbed.' 

'<  Did  you  show  him  the  baby  7  .  Is  be  op 
yet  7    Oh,  429  go  for  hin^ !" 

'*  My  dear  Mrs.  D^t,  dod't  agitate  yourself 
8o<  'No,  we  didn't  show  him  the  baby.  Men 
never  go  distracted  about  babies,  particularly 
girls.  He  is  up  now,  theagh,  and'  sent  lue  to 
see  if  you  were  awa"^." 

." T^llhini  yes..  Oh,  go  and'brii^  him  u|^ 
Mrs.  Wimsat;, do."    Aha  she  went 

^  Men  don't  like  girls."  It  was  ill-natuM 
in  her  to  say  ihatf  thought  I,  stored  aiittle. 

In  $he  ne;ct .  moment  Emest  entered.  I 
raised  myself  qp.to  receive  him,  but  .|>verpow- 
ered  by  the  rapid)y-sttcceeding  emotions  of  the 
last  f<^w  hours,  V  gi^w  very  faint,  and  .sunk 
upon  his  bosom.  He  held  me  there  eiome  mo- 
ments, and  then  his  sweet  deep  tones  gently 
broke  the  silence.  **  A^d  so  you  have  been 
blind,  my  poor,  d^ar  Iit{Ie  wife.  You  have  been 
jdark  ang  desolate,  and  wouldn't  let  me  know  it 
Why  didn't  yon  send  for  jne  7  Nd  one  has 
served  you  so  well  or  jso  wilUhgly  a^  I  would 
liave  done.    W-by  didn't  y64  send  foF  me  7' 

^  I  couldn't^  bear  to  make  you  miserable,  or 
to  take  yo^  from  your  business." 

**  No  dispensation  of  Providence  ^an  make 
me  miserable,  dear  wife ;  8,nd  as  for  business, 
I  would  have  left  the  field  at  the  yery  crisis  of 
the  electioi^al  atrife,  to  have  conie  to.yottr 
sidfe."  '       •  ^        ^^ 

I  cogld  not  talk  raucK,  I  was  bo  exhausM ; 
but  I  pressed  and  kissed  his  Hands. 

"  Mrs.  tt^inlsat  tells  me  that  Minny  and  Mar- 
.eUB  have  been  ^erry  attentive  to  j^ou.  .1  shall 
never!  think  jChat  I  dan  too  well  repay  them. 
Neverthelessl^dear  Hester,  i£  should  toA  lyave 
been  their  voltes  that  read  to  you,  dr  their 
hands  that  guided  y6urppny  over  the  hills,  but. 
mine.    Now  show  me  our  babe,  dear  wife." 

I  tremblingly  raised  the  babe,  and  placed  her 
In  her  fathers  arips.  He  held  her  in  liis  arms 
in  silehce  a  moment,  ^iqd  I  knew  he  .was  re- 
turning thanks  to  Almighty  God. 

^  Mrs.  Wlinsat  says  £at  men  don't  like-girls^ 
Ernest." 

**  Mrs.  Wimsat  is  mistaken,  I  think.  I  am 
veiy  grateful  fdr  this  sweet  little  gb-l,  dear  wife, 
and  shall  love  her  letter  than  anything  else  on 
earth,  except  her  mother."  • 

"  Ah !  hot  i£shje  should  eyer  be  afflicted  with 
blindn^s^ !"  said  I,  th^  fecur  for  the  first  time 
coming  upon  me. 

«"  It  is  not  at  all  likely.  I  thmk  that  thai  he- 
reditary affection  is  pearly  worn  out,  froinwhat 
I  have  heard.  Neveithriess,  ^fester,  you  should 
have  told  die  of  this  hereditary  infirmity  before 
we  were  marfied.  ')  feel  constrained  to  say  that 

C  concealment  of  that  fact  seems  to  have 
disingeniioiYs,  and  I  would  find  in  you  per- 
fect truthfulness,"  said  ba,  yery  seriously. 

**  Indeed,  indited,  I  liaid  totally  forgotten  it 
In-  the  school  wjiere  I  passed  nearly  aU  my  life, 
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the  eircamftaiice  was  not  known,  os,  if  possi- 
bly known,  was  never  mentioned ;  so  there  was 
nUbiog  to  keep  in  vaj  minfi  a  fgct  camially 
made  known  tome  in  my  infancy ;  and 'I  should 
most  probably  never  have  Eecalfed  the^circum- 
staooe,  had  not  the^calamity  overtaken  myself. 
Indeed^  indeed,  I  youjd  never  deceive  you,  fcc 
nest ;  and  your  rebuking  glancd'cuts  my  heart 
ia  twain."        '  •  *  .     , 

**  There  is  no  occasion,,  dear  H^ter;  I  be- 
lieve you^  You  are  too  ^ensitiie.  A  few  min- 
utes aeoyoa  were  completely. ov6icome  With 
joy.  Now^  for  a  very  hisu^ci^t  rsason,  you 
are  dta^si^d.  You  must^ify  to  regukite  your 
ieeliDgs,  Hester." 

Now  I  kn^w  and  felt  the  truth  of  what  he 
aajd»  and  could  not  say  a.  word  in'  deience. 
When  shall  I  ever, cease  to  be  ax^hjld?  I, 
whd  fun  already  nineteen  years  old  1 .  ■ 

Miss  Summers  is  ;iov  sent  for,  and  takes 
lip  ber^bode.  at' the  Yale.  Tnis  Toung 
lady  had  cherished  certain  m^^ivings, 
first  in  regant  to  the  contuxuance  of 
Helen's-  patronage  and  friendship,  and 
afterwards  conceming-the'ftivor  shd  might 
expect  from  Colon^  Dei^t*  Her  penetra- 
tion soon  discovers  that '  self-confidence  i^ 
the  weak  point  in  hi»  ckaracteri  and  her 
tact  enables  her  to  use  this  discovery ^ for* 
her  -own  purposes.  •  Like  ^  nobld  steed 
who  blmdlj  mshee  mto  the  fire,  Cploinel 
De&t-plim'ges  .heedlessly  faitoHhe  cliarmed 
circle,  and  is  oterpowered  in  the  destmc^ 
tive  element  of.  passion ;  but  we  will*  not 
anticipate.  The  following  scene  remitids 
one  of  a  serpent,  seen  for,  a  moihent,  and 
then  suddenly  withdrawing  from  s^gbt :. 
•  * 

**  \re  you  Aort-breathed,  dear  He^er  7"  in- 
quired Miss  Summers,  keenly  i^egarding  her 
^end,  as  the  latter  paused  in  8peaking>  and 
pressed  her  ^tofd  irpon  het  Qhestv       ^ 

**  Oh  !  no,  love ;  only  when  I  walk  so 
mach,  or  come  up  a  lonf  flight  of  stairs." 

Again  Hester  stopped  short,  and  labored  for 
breath,  and  her  face  ^ijshed. 

Juliette  took  her  haiid  an^  lield  it  an  instant; 
then  said,  >  as  she  looked  upon,  her  burning 
cheek,  **  You  .have  a  very  fine  color  new,  dear 
Hester ;  you  h(\va  entirely  )ost  that  'sallow 
complexion  you  had  at  school." 

**9h!  yes;  my  complexion  has  cleared- off. 
Tm  glad  of  it.  i  like  to  be  a  little  less  homely 
on  my^usband's  accouQt.!' 

**les;  but  /  always  thought  you  pretty, 
Hester ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  does  Colonel  Dent,- 
and  Marcus,  you  know.  Marcus  thought  yon 
too  pretty  for  his  peace— and  now  you  are 
very  much  improved.  ^You  have  such  good 


spirits,  al^o."  contii)ued  Miss  Summers,  looking 
%t  her  friend's  bright  eyes. 

"  Oh  f  yes,  excellMit  spirits ;  why  should  I 
not  have.  With  sp  maiiyinessings,  and  Julietle 
home,  too  7"^  Let's  see ;  it  is  pow  one  o'clock, 
>  dear  Juliette..  I  ;iiust  so  ai^aseb  tomycys- 
tards.  fCitty  is  a  good  creature,  but  a  sad 
bungler  at  confectjonery.  Amuse  yourself 
for  89  hour,  until  my  return.  Shall  I  send 
Aiinny  to  you  ?  Oh !  by  the  way,  how  do  yon 
like  your  little  attendfot?"  aske^fshe,  eagerly. 

•**0h!  very  much,  indeed.  ,Ah,  Hester,  I 
have  seen  and  felt  your  kindness  deeply.  Tve 
no  words  to  thank  you.  I  had  best*  not  make 
the  attempt  ^  I  should  fail  to  express — " 
,  'Hester  cut  her, short  with  a  kiss,  9.nd  slipped 
out  of  the  veon. 

Miss;  Summers  went  into  the  library,  and, 
after  a  search,  retHmed  to  her  room  witlf  a 
medical  work  in  her  hand,  locked  her  door, 
and  sat  down  to  turi^  .over-  its  leaves.  She 
foni}d  the'  chapter,  on .  CoifsmM^Tioif ,  and  pe^ 
rused  It  attentively.  At  Ust,  closing  the  book, 
she  sunk  into  a  reverie ;  ^hen  she  muttered 
lojpv,  **  Yes,  Hester  is  marked  for  the  oravi. 
'No  one -sees  in  tKe  brilliant  color,  bright  eyes, 
and  high  spirits  of  the  once  j^le  and  serjous 
girl,  the  'buming  t)f  a  hidden  fire  ^  that  is  con- 
suming h^r  life-^no  one  but  jme  I  Well,  per* 
haps,  after  ^1 — "  and.  l)ere  reverie  dropped 
ipto  silence  agajn*    .  *     • 

.  '*  But  this  is  wroBg^;  thi^  is  wicked ;  this  is 
diabolical,"  said  Conscience,  breaking  in  upon 
her  reverie^  "  Your  Jriend  f  your  henefac 
tress!  Oh  P this  is  nendish«  and  you  must 
slop  it!"  '  ^ 

"  Jhe  Lidy  of  the  futile,  governor !"  Inter- 
rupted Pride.  ^ '^  *   . 

"  Now  is'  your  best  opportunity..    Now  you 
'  have  ,uo.rivals.     In  the  tuture  you  may  have 
•m&ny  and  successful  ones,"   insinuated  Du- 
plicity. » 

"  And  now  you  would  be  sure  to  succeed  in 
winning  him.    And  how  perfectly  such  peer- 
Je^s  beauty  and  erace  as  yours  would  adorn 
,  the  station  to  wnich  you .  aspire,"  whispered 
Vanity..  *        • 

^  A  dear, ^Ivery^happy  laugh',  rang  out  upon 
the  air,  and,'  like  an  angePs  mandiLte,  dispelled 
the  gathering  andxonsultatiqn  of  ^vil  passions 
in  Juliette'^8  bosom.  Tb^y  shrank  do wd  into 
the  deeps  pf  her  hear^'  luce  guilty. things  .as 
they  were,  as  Hester's  ^we^t  laugh  floated  upon 
the  air. 

« 

At  the  ineetjng  of  Congfress,  Colonel 
Dent  reo^ovea  bis  family  fo|r  the  winter  to 
Philadelphia.  Hewer's  declining  health 
revives  for  a  time,  ^qd  tbey  enter  into  the 
gaieties  of  fashionably  life.  Sb^  finds  de- 
nght  in  lavishing  the  eleganqiea  of  dress 
and  jewelrjr-  which  are  at  her  command 
upon  the  jperson^of  her  friend — ber  "poor 
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Juliette,"  who  "  with  the  diamond  mines 
of  Golcoiida/'  she  says,  "  could  not  be 
as  happy  as  I  $m,  •beoanse  .  she  has  no 
Colonel  Dent."^  The  effect  of  whioh  upon  , 
'*  poor  "  Hester  ts,  that  her  >  husband-; 
pointedly  admires  the  good  taste  in  the 
costume  of  Miss  Summers,  and  hints  bis 
displeasure  at  the  contrary  in  her  own. 

In  all  her  extnb^gance,  Hester,*  from  sheer 
forp^etfalness,  had  purchased  nothing  ibr  her- 
self. In  her  extreme  ^self-forgetfalnees,  she 
did  uot  even  remefnher  th^t '  though  little 
Hester  In  her  valley  home  wks  at  liberty  to 
wear  anything  she  plea8ed,  so  That  he^  dress 
was  neat,  gracefi)!,  and  becoi)ni9g2  yet  'the 
custom  of  city  society  required  that  tne  .wife  of 
Colonel  Dent  should  dress'in  a  styte  p^per  |o 
his  rank.  No,' she  did  hoi  even  fecpnect  that^ 
until  one  day,  a  lady,  very,  richly  attired.  Called 
on  her.  When  the  lacfy  wsyi  gone,  Colonel 
Dent,  *  v^ho  had  been  present,  remalrked — 
"  Mrs.  -^—  is  a  very  elegant  woman^  do  yoti , 
not  think  so,  ^ster  ?"     *  *  .    •       ' 

"  Yes,  but  not  so  elegant  as  JaTiette !  Now 
you  must  confess,  Ernest,  that  aihong  all  the 
ladies  we  have  se^n,  even  among  the  crowds 
of  splendid  beauties  that  fk)ck*  tp  the  state- 
house,  we  ha\e  seen  no  one  to  compare  witlf 
our  superb  Juliette.     You  must  confess  thai.**  ' 

He  did  confess  it  in  the  bottom 'of\  his  heart,' 
but  he  answered — ^|'Yes,  I  approve  Miss 
Summers's  style  of  coBtumd ;  I  like  to  see 
women  tneU dressed" 

And  new  the  ttutk  broke  on  Hester'4  mind. , 
She  ha(]  been  mortifying  her  '*^  Colonel  t)ent " 
to'  death  'by  her  seTf-neglect.  ^e^lodced 
down  at  her  drab  mepuO  ^wn,  and  blushed  to 
the  edges  of  her  hair,  apd  then  looked  ^  and 
smiled,  as  she  met  her  liusband^s  conscious 
look.  SJi'e  said — *^  Yes,  ii  is  too  ]bad,  Ernest, 
I  acknowledge  it.  What  have  I  been  thinkiilg 
o^?  '  WKy  didn't  yoti  meution  it  befom,  dear ' 
Ernest?"         '         *  '.         • 

"  Really,  Hester,  you  afe  rather  ridiculous. 
Such  matters,  f  think,  belong  to  yourself,  your 
milliner,  and  your  hairdresser,  not  to  me. 

With  a  sudden  im()ulse  she  started  up  and 
threw  her  little  arm?  around  his^great  neck,  in 
a  free,  frapk,  and  child-like  manner,  exclaim- 
ing—"Do  you  not  think,  Ernest,  that  if  I 
fancied  I  should  like  you  better  in  any  particu- 
lar coat,  I  would^  not  tell  you  so  ?" 

This  was  not  like  Hester.  Ernest  Dent 
was  surprised  arid  pleased.  fle>eturned4ier 
eaiess,  nearly  erushihff  her  slight'form  in  the 
embrace  of  one  strong  ann$  and  theil-  he  re- 
leased and  seated  her  where  he  knew  she  loved 
to  sit)  on  file  low  ottoman  by  the  side  of  his 
large  chair^  with  her  arm  restilig  upon  and 
half  enfbracing  his  knee— with  her  face  vp- 
raided  in  loving  reverence  to  his  countenance^ 


^  You  are  strangely  changed  of  late,  Hes- 
ter/' said  he ;  ••  you,  who  were  such  a  demure 
girl  at  schodl,  and  such  a  sedate  httle  matron 
at  hoAie,  are  now  really  in  some  danger  of 
growing  wfld." 

vOh !  I  know  r  am,  Ernest;  I  have  auch 
gay  .spirits — whftt  con  be  the  reason  ¥  My 
mood  16  always  racing  through  my  veins,  and 
my  heart  is  always  dancing  in'my  bosom — I 
have  ctosULBtl'y  to  recall  Senator*  Dent's  dig- 
nity ^nd  gravity!  tQ  keep  myself  in  orders*" 
said  she,  smiling.  '    , 

He  placed  his  broad  palm  under  her  chin, 
and  support^  her  ^ce  while  he*gazed  upon  it. 
He  noticed  her  pure  white  forehead,  her  clear, 
brilliant  eyes,  the  Bright,  hectic  flush  upon  her 
cheeks,  tlie  f^ver-glow  of  her  crimsoned  lips, 
the  beautiful  transparency  of 'her  complexion, 
and  the  high  sf^rituality'  of  her  countenajice, 
and  a  suspicion  of  her  real  condition  dawned 
on  his  mind.  His  heart  was  touched- — he  be- 
.came  /igltated'— arose  and  /wslkeo  to  the  front 
window,  ao'd  looked  out  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tion. Juliette  Summers,  splendidly  arrayed, 
was  just  entering  the  front  catc^-H-she  looked 
.up^met  his  eyes — and  smiled  9. flash  of  light 
and  love  down  inta  the  deeps'  of  his  soul.  A 
new  thought  struck  ahd  electrified,  him — he 
turned  away — eyil  apmta  were  mustering 
thick  c^nd  fast  to  his  soul,  and  presenting  the 
p6ssible  future,  h^aYdently  desired,  yet  loathed 
nUnself  for'  desiring.  His^  P^^^  strong  heart 
was  laboring  terribly — hie  face  was  flushed 
add  paled — he  went  to  the'  table  and  powed 
out  and  swallowed  .glass  after  glass  of  cdd 
.water.  His  fever  c^ed)  his  agitadon  sal^ 
sided|  9onsciehce  and  reason  began*to  resume 
their  sv^ay,  and  pity  entered  in.  He  went  to 
Hester,  resumed  his  seat^  and  drew  her  to  his 
bosom,  saying,  as  he  stroked  her  soft  hair— 
"  Hester,  you  are  not  well,  my  love — this  ex- 
ciC^ment  of  your  spirits  is  unnatnral-<-feveriah 
— diseased.  I  have  neglected  you  too  long — 
r  must  send  fpr  Dr.  Rush  to  ^eq  you." 

'*  Ts  that  what  tinubles  you,  Igrnest  ?  I  saw 
something  troubled  you  when  you  started  up 
just  .nb>Y,  and  J  thought  that  it  was  my  wild- 
ness-^and'  I  ^t  so  sorry ;  but  f/ui/— dear 
Ernest,  how  kind -you  are  to  me — "  and  the 
tears  welled  up' to  her'ey^s  as  she  spoke — 
''but,  dearest  Brpest,  your  fears  are  qpite 
groundless,  believe  hie;  they  lar» — ^I  never  felt 
half  so  well,  or  ^o  bapfiy  in  all  my  life  before.'^ 

"  He^r !"  he  repRed,  •*  this  exciting  city 
life  will  never  suit  you,  the  season  has  scarcely 
commenced  yet — ^you  have  Ao  ideS.  ^hat  it  will 
be — you  will  be  constrained  fo  join  in  every 
sort  of  fashionable  dissipation,  and  it  will  de- 
stroy your  hei^Ith,  for' you  need  repose,  Hester. 
I  -Chink.  I  shall  take  you  all'  back  to  the  Vale, 
Hester." 

''  Not  for  the  world,  if  ybu  please,  dear 
Krneet,  on  my 'account  It  would  be  such  a 
disappointment  to  Juliette-nriie  has  anticipated 
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•o  much  plMsnre  from  this,  her  first  winter  in 
town— (it  is  my  first  winter,  too,  hnt  no  matter 
for  that).  Ob,  no,  dearest  'Ernest-— Juliette 
will  be  the  queen  of  beauty  and  of  fashion  here 
— she  is  80  transcendingly  beautifu). «  lliave 
quite  set  my  heart  upon  mdrrying-  Juliette 
splendidly  tnis  season, '  to  VBoilie  noble'mUn 
whom  she  can  adore  as — I — '*,  * 

He  -nearly  pushed  her  .6fl^  his  faiees  as  hf 
excHitmed  *'lJisfUstinf^  if  there' is  anythlnif^ 
on  God's  .earth  I  (tespise,  it  is  a  match-makiAg 
woinan.^       .  #        .        .   ,  *      .      *      . 

And  rising  angrily^  he  left  the  room. 

It  is  staittmg  to  thiok  how,  amid  .the 
trivial .  interests  of  o\u;  daily  lif^,  such 
scenes^  so- full  of  t£ie  operation  ^f  strong 
feeling,  so  fraught  with  impending  change, 
pass  by  unheeded,  Of  an>  opposite  cha- 
racter to  the  foregoing,-  and  immediately 

following  it,r  we  have  tae  following.:       ^ 

• 

• 

''Hew  shall  I  thank  you,  Mfss  Summelk?" 

She  riised  Jier  byef  to  his  face:  her  dusky 
dyes  were  suffused'^with  tears.  She,  repKed, 
and  her  voice  was  full  of  tears*  and  roi|tid, 
foll-loned  and  melCdious  as  the  ripplhi^  fall  of 
water.  *    .  ^       " 

**  If  I  eati  deem,  myself  so  happy  as  to  have 
been  of  any  r^al  service  to  you;  Colonel  Dent, 
I  am  richly  overpaid." 

Her  manner  electrified  him^he  started,  looked. 
eiMiieatlv  Ht  her.  The  excitenipntcr  of  the  day, 
the  exhilaratipgi influence  .of 'his  late  political 
triumph,  his  surprise  at  fintling  Juliette  aldne 
in  the  library,  engaf^  so-  shccesstulJy  in  his 
senrice,  his  ii^miiition  of  hier  genius,  his  ^ti- 
tnde,  his  fiatteied  'self-love,  tl^e'  rilenee  aud 
lonelin^s'  of  the  room,  and  the  irresistible 
fascinations  "bf  the  Circe  temporarily  bereaved 
him'bf  hia  reason.  He  gazed  on  Juliette,  and 
as  her  eyelida  fell,  and  her  figure  dropp^  away 
from  him,  the  trutb^  or  what  he  deemed  |he 
truth,  her  dazzling,'  bewildering  'falsehood 
flashed  down  into  his  soul»  infl{M[nin|r  bis  pas- 
sions,' and  blindin^i  his  intellect.  '  f  said  her 
eyes  and  tofies  were  full  of  tears,  His  voice  and 
manner  gave  and  d00p;  yet  he  felt  the  walls 
of'  that  room  expanding  into  infinitude,  the 
world,  with  its  pursuits  and  puVpoaes,  receded ; 
he  was  alone  in  infinite  space  with  his  beauti- 
ful companion ;  he  sunk  down  in  a  seat  by  her 
side ;  he  caught  her.  soft  brown  hand,  and  al-> 
most  crushed  it  in  his  strong  grasp ;  he  pressed 
it  to  his  lips  and  bosom,  he  caaght  up  the  heavy 
masses  of  her  hair 'and  pressed,  them  to  h(s 
face,  inhaling  the  perfume ;  he  stole  his  ann 
mroand  her  waist,  and  sighed  fovth  his  whole 
eool  in  the  syllables  of  her  name,  ^  Juliette! 
Jviiette  r 

Miss  Summers  arose  with*  cshn  dimity,  her 
whole  manner  had  changed.    She,  too,  for  an 


instant,' had*  felt  the  earth  crumbling  betieath 
her  feet,,  but  resolved  to  hold  a  firm  footing. 
She  felt  that  she  had  ventured  too  near  tlie 
edge  of  the  precipice,,tp  secure  her  prize,  and 
was  in  danger  of  both  freaking  her  neck,  and 
losing  her  prey.  She  receded.'  Not  deigning 
t»  notice  the  personal  liber^  he  bad  taken,  ex- 
cept by  her  haughty  demeahor,  she  raised  her 
cold,  proud  eyes,  and  fixing  thdm  steadily  upon 
his  face,  said — 

^^  pobnei  Dent,  when  gentlemen  do  me  the 
honor  of  Addressing  their  conversation  to  me, 
they  call  me  Miss  Summers^ 

Thus  sheVonglit  him  suddei)iY  to  his  recol- 
lection. The  flush  faded  from  his  face,  leav  - 
ing  itbf  an  ashy  palenesfs — a  tremor  shook  his 
great  strouff  frame.  He  sat  down  to  recover 
himself.  What  a  supernatural  power  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  this  dangerous  woman 
possessed,  and  could  wield  at  ^^asure.  'She 
bfld  lured  her  Victim  from  his  highnicht.of 
honor,  integrity,  itnd  self-confidence,  and  now 
brought  him  hoverhigto  her  bosom ;  but  now, 
when  she  felt  hia  talons,  with  a  word,  a  look,  a 
gesture,  she  cast  him  beneath  her  feet,  and  his 
pinions,  formed  for  soaj-ing  in  heaven,  were 
fluttering  in  the  dast'.  A  strqng  emotion,  heav- 
ing and  setting  in  a  skrong  heart,  how  long 
before  its  waves. subfeidfL  Be  letovered him- 
self, at  last.  He 'arose,  ahd  with  his  usual 
grave  .and  stately  suayity,  offered  his  arm  to 
(xinduct  Juliette  to  the  carriage. 

•  ! 
It  fliayi  readily  be  imagined  that  the 

passion  of  Colpnel  DentOiad  no^  been  thus 
far  indulged  to  be  at  once  arrested  and 
controlled  :  affection  and  principle  are 
blown'  away  like  ashes  before  its  breath ; 
but  the  ambition  and  wily  policy  of  Juli- 
ette are  mofe  ppwBrful,  and  they  effectu- 
ally resist  it.  ^  ^  * 
Hester,-  sinless,  disinterested,  faithful, 
and  coafiding,  in  the  midst  of  selfishness, 
perfidy,  and  guilt,  dies ;  and  thus  is  re- 
moved tiie  only  iiisurmouatable  obstacle 
to  their  uhion*  CoL  Dfeot  manoeuvres  to 
obtam  a  government  appomtment,'  serving 
to  excuse  «the  unseemliness  of  haste,  aad 
takes  his  bride  to  Paris.  *"  At  the  Superb 
couH  of  Napoleon  the  transcendent  grace^ 
beauty  and  ^enibs  of  t^e  American  am- 
bassadress,.  far  from  being  eclipsed,  radi- 
^tes»  like  the  diafnpnd,  more  brilliantly  amid 
the  blaze;  and  now  it  is  that  the  first 
worl(in^  of  moral  retribution  commence. 
ColDnel'  Dent^s  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
peril  he  hlEi8  bliqdly  braved :  he  is  tortured 
by  jealousy't  he  s^ea  ih  their  true  light, 
the  past  ingratitude  of  Juliette  to  her 
beneiacti'ess,  her  faithl^asness  in  friend- 
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ship,  her  art  and  treachery :  she  w)io  has 
deceived  her  friend  nlay  deceive 'him — sl^e 
has  once  .harbored  an  nnlawfal  passion, 
and  may  repeat  the  offem;e.  '  On  Juliette, 
too,  now  begins' to  fall  the  same  retributive 
justice :  coldly  selfish  and  calculating  as 
she  has  been  in  action,  a  strong  BaA 
passionate  love  has  kindled  within.   ^     *- 

•  * 

Her  whole  countenance  would  {rnUliate 
with  a  haughty,  a  vol bpt nous,  an  audaciousr 
jov,  as  she  would  turn  her  prpud  eyi&is  from  the 
aoorin^  gaze  olf  some  starrecl  ^  and  gartered 
hero,  to  feat* them  upon  the  august  fonn  of 
Colonel  Qent.  In  the  light  of  ^  Napoleon Vi 
court,  the  presence  of  Ernest  Dent  was  im- 
posing. Yes,  I  repeit  jt.  She.  idolized  her 
huslmnd,  and  with  the  proud  recklessness  of 
her  character,  she  chose  to  reverse  all  th^  rules 
of  good  society,  by  letting  her  worshippers**^* 
that  she  did.  She  knew  and  felt  her  power  in 
society;  and  the  lament  element  of  haughty  de- 
fiance began  to  develop  itself  in  her  character.' 

When  she  fijlds  herself  now  sospected, 
where,  for  the  fifst  time,  jhe  is  ttiie  ;  when 
the  tender  tones  of*  adulatory  16ve  are 
converted  to  sterti  rebulie  and  angiy  de- 
nunciation, she,  too,  feels  the  ^iron  enter 
into  her  soul.  Some  passciges,  highly, 
dramatic,  ensue — ^the  first  nuptial  out- 
break, and,  after  a,fetv  days,  a  tet\de^  but 
not  enduring  recpnciliation ;  which  of  the 
two  scenes  e;[hibits  the  stronger  passion, 
or  the*'  most  thorough  conversance  with 
the  human  heart;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide.  Had  we  spaco  we  would  extract 
both.,  "   .         . 

At  the  te^nii^ation  of  the  first  year  in 
France,  Colonel.  Dent  has  sobered,  down 
into  a  perfect  realization  of  the  miserai>Ie 
mistake  he  h%s  committed  :^ the  spell. of 
the  enchantress  has  b^com^  powerless — 
his  soul  is  'hsHntfed*  by  remors^  for  the 
wrong  done  to  Hester,  ^nd  to'  his  own 
better  nature :  the  fiend,  jealousy*  is  trans- 
ferred from  the*  husband  to  the  wife: 
Ernest  is  oold  and  anbappy— -Juliette  sus- 
picious, revengciful .{^nd  miserable.  In  this 
state  of  feeling  ihey'  return  tq^  America, 
and  there,  alternately,  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  Vale,  and  *in  society  at  Wasliington, 
gradually  still  progress  theper^onal  chartiis 
and  the  daring  character  of  JuTiatte  ,*  the 
one  to  a  more  matured  and  ^  excelling 
beauty,  the  other  to  a  more  refined  selfish- 
ness, a  more  reckless  abandonmeat  to  evil : 


her  unreqiiited  love  has  died  ouL  "  Some 
few  old  persons  are  yet  living,"  Mys  our 
author,  "  who  ^member^  and  speak  of  the 
almost  fabulous  charms  of  this  Circe— of 
this  strange  ^^ren,  ^sip^ar  alike  in  the 
tvondecful  beauty  and  c^ce  of  her  person^ 
in  th^  magnetrclattractums  of  her  glance 
— her  tpne-^her  touch ;  in  the  irresistible 
fascinatioh  of  her  mannees ;  in  the  damltng 
brilliance  o(  her  short,  meteoric  career,  in 
the  darkness  of  her  crime,  and  in  ^e  hor- 
ror  of  hep  doim."  '     .  , 

Her  husband,  throwing  himself  more 
completely  than  ever  into  politi<^  life,  at- 
tains the  highest  distinction  abroad;  and 
feels  its  insufficiency  to.  atone  for  the  ab- 
sence of  happine*^  Bt  home'.  Through 
the  artful  manoeuvres  of  J'<diette,  who 
finds  "  d^mqcratic  AiAerica  too  narrow  a 
field,  add  too  plain  a  theatre."  Cteneral 
Dent  now  receives  a  second,  foreign  ap- 
pointm<;nty  and  we  a^  iutroduced*  to  the 
residence  «bf  the  Ame^can  minister  at  the 

coti(H  of ,    Here  three  portraits  are 

presented,  tito  oTwhich  i^e  readily  recog- 
nize, thougK  the  first  has  been*  battered 
about,  and  mildewed  by  the  touch  of  time. 
It  is  a  large,  strong,  heavy  man  .of , sixty, 
with  a. bronzed  face,  aa- iron-gray. head, 
sombre  and  respectable  in  his  dress',  de- 
liberate' end  dignified  in  his  ^it ;-  in  his 
air  s^ilatorial  and  imposing ;  a  disappoint- 
ed, anxious  old  man.  The  next  i^  a  beau- 
tiful woman  of  thirjy-seven,*  apparently 
twelve,  years  younger,  "in  fine  health, 
w1tJialuxur.iously^dev6loped  vital  system 
— another  Cleopatra" — "hqr  form  ma- 
tured to  the  peifection  of  roundnete,  full- 
cess  and.  graoe^ — ^her  complexion!  richer, 
barker,  arid  brighter  than  ever — ^her  hair 
longer,  softer,  and  moreabundant-^her 
ey^s  deeper,' fiercer,  more  alluring — ^laige, 
tender,  and  brooding  bene&th'  their  long, 
black  lashes,  or  blasdng  with  demoniac 
beauty  and  power.**  *     •  **  • 

'  At  the  shrine  of  ^this  goddess,  standing 
before  her,  in  ah  attitude  of  deep  respect, 
worships  the  young  Ippplyto  di  Kozzalini. 
the  new-found  cQusia  of  Juliette,  an  bfl^r 
\n  the  6uite  of  .Augustus  !\Yilllam,  Grand 

Duke  of ' i  and  the  **  CabalicT  Servante 

de  la  belle  ambassadfice.'* 


As  he  left  the  toos;i  she  gazed  after 
the  smile  vanished  irpm  her  face-— 4he  shadow 
gathered,  darkened,  and  deepened  on  h^r  brow 
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her  beaotifiil  lips  writhed  with  sc^rn 

afl  she  muttered — 

**  What  a  sham,  wliat  a  mockery,  this  buitibtle 

service,  this  deferential  air— as  of  (  subject. to 

his  sovereign-^tq  one  who',  if  she  were,  indeed, 

a  queen,  would  raise  him  to  her  throne,  and  do 

him  homaffe.    Qh !  that  I  were  free-^I  would 

be  frefr^I  would,  myself,  strike* the  fetters'. 

from  these  wrists,  but  that  I  Ipiow  thy  high  and 

gentle  nature  would  pfirink  from  touch  of  the 

crimsooed  haqd,.  Ipoolyto,    Tijy  vea^  naltire, 

consiD---.fearing  Coa  \oo  muc^  to  be  true  to  the 

devilv— leving  the  devil  too  well  to  serve  God. 

Fool !  that  will  neither  eiyoy  this  wqVld  nor  ^e 
"  N  •     •  • 


The  frenzy  ^f  her  vestation  broke  but  ih  so- 
liloqny,  as  she  arose  and  hurriedly  paced  the 
room,^^claiming  passionately^- 

**l  Uf&uld  that  he  were  dead-*— I  hale  him  I 
this  coarse,  n^ly,  corpulent  pld  man  !  .This  ox, 
this. boast,. this  old  rbinooerqs  of  an  Ernest 
Dent!— 4his  Qnilp,-  this  Caliban*  this  grizzly 
old  horror! — this  incubus,  this  picture  of 
Tii9e  in  the  primer  T-— this  hateful,  strong,  old 
man,  who  will  live — Ikniwhe  will-r-a hundred 


A  hand  of  iron  fell  heavily  upon  hfer  shoul- 
der,  andtumed^her  jQund ;  she  turned  deadly 
pale — ^Q^neral  Dent  ptood  before  her ! 

There  th^y  stoodi  facing  each  other;  no 
longer  the  impeesioned  lover  and  his  beloved — 
that  Was  passed  y^rs  agd ;  no  longer  the  in- 
dulgent husband  and  the  spoiled,  wife — that 
was  over  also;  but  the  exposed,  unprincipled 
woman,  and  the  wronged,  stern,  old  man. 

WImU  possessed  Ernest  Dent?    Ha  stood 
there  like  a  CkiJossuitof  iron — th^hard,  strong, 
resolute.  iqnplac^Ie  old  maq — wlUi  a  b^ow  of 
rock  ana  an  ^e  of  ^re,  gazihd  upon  J\i]iette. 
He  bad  heard  eviery  word  she  had  spoM^n,  and 
they  'hai^  traaafixed  him.    The  ola  man  was 
alxiKKt  Aublime  in  his  deep  wrongs  tL^d  liis 
ooDcentnited  rage.    His  glances,  a?  he  oon- 
teay>lated  her,  tegan  to  leap  like  forked  light- 
ning from  under,  the  thunder-c]oud  that  black- 
ened bis  brow.*  Juliette  quailed  befote  him. 
Shetnmed  away  her  head  and  bowed  it,  until 
her  beantiM  rin|;lets  fefl' around  her  like  .a' 
veil,  oonbealing  her  coantendnce  from  his  eyes. 
He  caught  li^r  wrists  with  his   icy  grasp, 
turned  her  round,'  and  drew  her  towards  him, 
looking  steadily  in  her  eyes  with  ii  lurid, glare 
the  while,  •>  •  •' 

She  had  quailed  b^t  one  instant,  wh^n,. 
qwickly  reoovarinff  herself,  lihe  attempted  W 
withdraw  her  hand  frbm  his  grasp.  He  held 
them  wit^  tb0  gripe  of  a  vice,  keeping  his  eyes 
djced  on  her'  lace.  Tod  pcoud  to  struggle,  she 
trrvcefuHy  relaxed  her  efibn,  aud  seeing  that ' 
?  he  was  detected  beyond  all  pmsible  doubt  or 
dnplicity  to  mend,  and  that  tiothing  was  left  her 
bot  defiance,  though  her  heart  was  shuddering 
And  quailing  in  her  ooeop,  she'  assumed  her 
Bnperhnman  lelf-commaDdi  cleared  her 


brow,  and  rajsed  her  eyes  proudly  and  steadily 

to  meet  his  scathing  glance. 

» 

• 

Asteirific  ^cetie  ensues,  terminated  by 
the  last  pettjf  artifice  to  which,  amid  the 
subsequent*  hurry  of  her  far-reaching  re- 
venge, our  heroine  has  leisure  to  stoop. 
Her  next  step  is  to  send  Tor  Ippolyto,  and 
'thrqw  herself  upoH  his  protectioQ;  but 
here  she  goes  a  step  too  fhr :  the  young 
man  .is  honorable,  and  affectionately  re- 
minds hie  dear  cousin  of  the  gratitude  due 
to  his  friend,  and  her  husband,  the  Gen- 
eral.        •  '    , 

»      •      •  .      •  -1 

She  avcfrted  and  upraised  *  her  face.  Welf 
had  i|  b^en  for  bis  safety,  could  he  Iiave  s^en 
the  expression,  of  intense  anguish  add  hellish 
malignity  that  tortured  tliat,  horribly  beautiful 
countenance !  He  only  s^w,  as  she  raised  and 
turned  away  hef  bead,  her  ^ara  of  rubies  flash 
and  gleam  like  Satan's  diadem  of  fire.  She 
was  still  and  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  itnd  then, 
in  a  qui^  ay,  even  Humbld  tone,  she  said — 

*'  Leave  me,  I{tpolyto,  and  return  three  hours 
hence,  to  kttend  me.  to  the  pahce.'*  . 

'.     -     .  .  «, 

Choking  Vjtji  fury  at  this  defeat,  she 
conceives  the  diabolical  purpose  of  bring-' 
ing,  at'tl^e  same  time,  death  upon  her 
cousin,  and  a  shame,  worse  to  him  thau' 
dea|.h»  upon  b^r  husband.  This  purpose 
is*  effected  through  her  influenoe  with  the 
Qrand  Duk^.  •  We  cannot  4»  beCter  than 
-{o  quote  th^  scene  at  af6te  given  to  cele- ' 
brate  the .  recent  nuptials  fn  the  Grand 
Duke  wit^  the  Primers  Bianca  of  Este : , 

l>rawn  up  before  the  vast  illuminated  front 
of  the.palac&  whence  issed  .streams  of  light' 
and  Airsts  ot  m.usic,  v^re  some  hunaced  carr 
riaffes. .  The  equipage  of  the  American  ambas-- 
saifa-ess  was  the  li^et  to  arrive^  J.idiette  entered 
tbe.niagnificentsalood  leiifiing  on  the  arm  of 
the  Siprnior  Ippolyto  di  Nozzalini.  He  woro 
the  fulfdreBs  uniform  of' a  cobnel  in  the  G^- 
man  Hussars.  She  was  dlrayed  in  a- splendid 
white  satin,  gorgeously  wrought  ^i(h  gold. 
Her  lon^^bhtck  ringlets  fell  glittering'  like  jet 
belo^  iier  waist;  a'wreatb  of  diamond  rose^ 
bads,  with,  emerald  leaves,  flashed  a.bove  her 
brow.  The  roqm  was  filled  wit^  the  high  and 
mighty,  the  brave  ^nd  the  beautiful.  It  was  a 
scene  of  h>3ral  atate,  of  splendid  display,  and  of 
voluptuous  indulgence.  He  led  ner  thtopgh 
the  whole  length  of  Uie  room^  to  a  seat  at  the 
upper  end — a  chair,  of  polished  )ind  gilded 
ebpoy,  rifsed  on  a  platform  covered  with  crim- 
son cloth,  and  canopied  by  criinson  satin 
fringed  with  gold.    Header,  tbia  was  not  a 
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throne,  thougb  JalieCto  aismned  it  with  imperi- 
al hauteur.  Mavf  «uch  seats  jis  this  were, 
arran^  about  the  waUs  and  recesste  of  the 
Tast  saloon;  He  led  her  to  this  regal  seat  with 
an  air  of  ffraeefnl  and  stately  deference.  Her 
glorioos  form  was  thrown  out  into  beantifttl 
relief  by  the  .crimson  chair  and  oanoov.  .Frora 
the  ce'llin^  above  this  gorgeous  chair,  hunj^  a 
large  chandelier,  with  a  thousand  pen((eftt 
crystals  flashing  as  thev  turned  a  flood  of  rain- 
bow-tinted light  U]>on  tfie  brilliant  beauty  in  the 
rich  chair  below.'  He*  had  taken  hie  stand  be- 
side, and  a  little  behind  her.  .  While  she,  with 
her  own  superb  air  of  4iaughtyindi^ereoqe,  over- 
looked the  sceb^  below.  Her  proud  e^e  passed 
coldly,  unconsciously,  over  the  hetfds  ef  maiiy 
a  fair  and  noble  ladv,  many  a  brave  and  higlv- 
bom  cavalier,  to  settle  with  more  interest  upon 
a  group  at  the  oppsite  end  of  the  saloon.  This 
group  was  composed  of  the  Grand  Duko  Au- 
gustus William,  his  fair  young  Cride,  the 
Grand  Duchess  Blancav  with  the  lords  and 
kdies  of  their  iuile.  Upon  the  Grand  Dulce 
she  looked  with  the  cqla,  scrutinizing  glance 
of  a  depraved  woman  upon  bet  doomed  but 
abhorred  victim.  He  wore  thf  rich  and  taste- 
ful uniform  of  a  greneral  of  .tbe^  German  Hus- 
sars; vet  even  this  superb  dress,  Qie  most 
martial  and  imposing,  the  chef  cTctuvre  of  mili- 
tary costume,  failed  to  confer  dignity  upon  one 
naturally  insignificant  in  form  ana  mean  in 
ej^pression.  A  shade  of  loathing  stole  over  the 
face,  and  a  slight  shudder  agitated  the  form  of 
the  voluptuous  beauty,  as  she  contemplated, 
him.  Her  ^yes  neict  fell  ppon  the  form  of  the, 
young  Grana  Dbchess.  She.  gazed  ppon  (ler 
with  the  Interest  with  which  an  arrogant  and 
determined  woman  gazes  upon  «  possible  pb-' 
stacle  to  her  plans.  3ut  as  she  conCemplated 
the  delicate  figure,  the  pale  face,  apd  cola  man- 
n^  o£  the  youqg  bride,  a'  slight  smile,  hfdf  of 
BcoVn,  half  of  tilumph,  writhed  bet  beautiful 
Jips ;  and  she  gracefully  elevated  her  own  lux* 
uriottsjy-rounded  form  to-  its  prqudest  altitude, 
tbeVi  drooping  languidly,  gave  herself  Up  to  the 
web  of  fascination  she  was  weaving.  She  're-  . 
ciined  forward  in  her  seat,  a  -little  on  one  side, ' 
her  elbow  resting  on  the  arm'of  the  chair,  her 
chin  supported  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  her 
long,  black  eyelashes  drooped  upon  her  cheek, 
lier  long,  black  ringlet*  «weeping  to  her  lap, 
h^r  attitude  half  soft  lan^or,  palf  halighty  dis- 
dain. A  carieless  looker-on  W6u)d  have  pro- 
nounced her  a  proud,  indolent  beauty  naif 
asleep.  Yet  thdse  veiled  eyes  never  lifted 
their  Covert  gaze  off  of  oi>e  object  —  the 
Grind  Duke  'Augustus  William.  There'  av- 
feared  nothing  in  that  look  a  Pnfkan  might 
cavil  at.  It  seemed  a  dreamy,  half-uiiconscious 
gaze,  tender  as  love,  gentle  as  charHyf  earnest 
as  worship.  Superficial  observers  would  have 
supposed  her  fine  eyes  merely  veiled  in  lan- 
guor. None' but  the  victim  felttiie  power  of 
this  covert  ga^.    Let  us  lode  at  the  siren  | 


throng  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Duke  Augustus 
William.  Heartily  weary  of  the  cold  reserve 
of  his  bride V  who  nad  married  his  crown  and 
not  hjmself,  weary  of  the  flat  inanities  of  the 
circle  arouUd  them,  bored  with  being  oUlged 
to  act  th^  gracious  to  the  one  and  the  gallant 
to  tie  other,  his  eyes  roved  wearily  round  the 
room  for  somethiug'to  re*  wpon — they  were 
caught,  fixed,  riveted  by  one  object — the  rich, 
dark,  bright,  gforioUl^  countc^nce  fascinated 
bik  gaze ;  then,  the  still,  long,  bladk,  diooping 
eyelashes  piqued  his  curiosity — he  longed  to 
see  the  soul  beneath  Chem.  He  watched  to  see 
them  raised  \  he  gazfed  with  interest^  with  in- 
tensity. Those  eyelashes  were  ifUt  lifted^  did 
not  move,  did  tiot  even  quiver. '  Tet  as  he 
gazed^^lie  unconsciously  became  the  subject  of 
a  potent  influence  emanating' frdm  them — 
steady,  powerful,  piercing  to  his  inmost  soul, 
attracting  him  irresistibly'  as  destiny.  He 
moved  to  hm  fate.  A  halfniefined  feeling,  as  if 
'inanity,  apathy,  dea^  were  behind  and  around 
him,  and  excitement,  exhilaration,  life,  before 
him,  drawing  him  tbrward,  lured  him  on.  This 
was  emQ(it)n  ^nly.  Thought 'was  ccnposed. 
He  moyed,  scareely  knowing  at  first  whither, 
or  to  what  ^nd  he  moved. 

In'ten  days  from  the  evening  cf  the  royal 
festival,  the  l^utiful  afpl>assa4rice  hid  van- 
wished  from*  the  coprt  of -i — ,  leaving  no  trace 
of  her  flight,  a-lost  "Pleiad  from  iCalia's  sky. 

hi  twelve  days  fwm  the  same  date,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  — ^  and  suiiah^  left  the  Cit^  She 
assiimed  her  fii.mily  name— a  nkme  that  she 
bad  never  before  been  known  by— «<J  that  there 


were  few,  very^  few,  who  recogbjzed  the  bean- 
^tiful  aiQd  dangerous  Juliette  Stonmers  in  the 

powerful  and  infamous  Baroness'  N ,  the 

mistress  of  the  Grand  Diike  of  -^-b-  ;  t^at  fell 
woman,  who^e  stupendous  crime  and 'awful 
doom  thrilled  With  horrOr  the  whole  heart  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation  —  whose  very 
skull,  taken  down  from  a  pole  above  the  city 
gate,'istibw,  in  these  phrenological  days,  ex- 
hibited tvB  the  5\^(f'(BUiTe  of  demonaic  subtlety 
and  malignity.  The  soul^  sickens  and  the 
heart  shtidders  at  this  reVol^g  allusion.  The 
stbry  is  well  knowd. 

In  a  deplf^rable*  state'  of  mind,  inert, 
apathetic*  the  elasticity  of  his  organiEatioii 

fone,  General  Dent  retnma  ta  his  once 
appy  home  id  the  Vallev  of  'Virginia. 
Here  he  is  met  and  welcomea  by  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Marcus  Derby,  and  his  pretty, 
placid  little  wife;  who  present  to  him  his 
young  daughter  Julie,  Hester's  child,  now 
grown'  to  the.  terge  of  womahood,  and 
here,  his  forti^ie  ^uandered,  his  political 
career  ended  in  undeaerved  dishonor — 
humbled,  disappointed,  worn  in  mind  and 
body,  commepces  a  .n^wn  of  peace  and 
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lore  that  spreads  itself  oyer  the  mnainder 
of  his  yet  lengthened  days.  Julie,  6» 
ooming  of  age,  impoverishes  herself  hj 
giving  freedom  to  her  slaves,  which  h^s 
the  effect  to  a:ffaken  her  father  from*  the 
apathy  that  had  been  setting  upon  his 
mind.  **  The  eld  man  roused  himself  up 
in  his  strength, .  like  an  old  lion  from  his 
lair,  fall  of  vigor^  <and  energy,  and  ^n^r- 
prise ;.  and  happier,  fax  happier  than  he 
had  beed  for  nfteen  long'yeani.*'  ' 


•  • 


f     r 


With  this  conclusion  no  oae  will  quar- 
rel •;  but  th6re  is  a  want  of  skill  in  the 
manner  of  closing.  Everything  b  dove- 
tailed in,  with  too  minute  exaotoeas ;  an 
impression  of  the  common-place  impds  the 
reader  to  go  back  to  the  tender  sympathies 
awakened  in  the  life  and  death  of  .Hester, 
and  to  the  excitement  produced  by  the  pas- 
sionate and  guileful  Juliette,  in  order  to 
close  the  volun^e  wi^h*  that  commendation 
its  general  tenor  deserves. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 


WoiTB£RFUL  as  the  influeooe  of  music 
on  the  human  system  seems  ;to  ns/it  cad 
hardly  be  Wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
its  effect  on  even  inanimate  bodies. .  Pil- 
lars aod  arc)ies,  which  the  forde  of  an 
actual  mechanical  pow^r  cannot  move, 
tremble  by^  the  sounds  of  the  organ's 
powerful  swell  ;•  strong  walls-  bets^een 
which,  by  way  of  experin^ent,  cljiords  had 
be^  stretched,  fell  together  the  moment 
these  chords  were  set  ii^to  vibration.  .It 
is  hardly  ueces3ary  to  mention  here  an^ 
of  the  marvellous  effects  which  the  ancients 
ascri})ed  to  their  music,  since  we  have  so 
many  convincing  proofs  within  our  own 
ivach.  Many  a  one.^as,  perhaps,  observed 
that  by  striking  a  particular  note  6n  the 
piano,^he  pould  make  those  widd^ows  of  his 
room  clatter,  which  by  the  sounding  of 
auQther,  perhaps  Itouch  more  powerful 
note,  remained  tirm.  A  stripg  on  a  guitar 
would  vibrate,  the  moment  that'  an  acousr 
tically  related'  sound  would  be  produced 
on  some  other  instrument,  (tlasseff  of 
enormous  strength  have  been  broken  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  by  merely  singing  a 
particulate  note  into  them. 

Bourdehi  mentions  in  his  **  fiistoire  de 
Musique''  some  curious  illustrations,  to- 
gether, with  tjie  eye-witnesses  thereof,  re- 
lating to  this^  subject.  lie  speaks,  of  a 
china  ware-room,'  wherein,  by  the  sus- 
tained note  of  a  flute,  all  tbe  plates,  cups 
,  and  dishes,  were  set  into  a  trembling  mo- 
tion, and  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
broken,  had  not  the  virtuoso  discontinued 
to  use  his  mysterious  power.  He  speaks, 
also,  of  a  l^rge  mirror,  ^hich  bn)ke  sud- 
denly into '  six  pieces,^  through  the  sus- 
^tained  unisono  of  tWo  singers,  who  were 
gifted  with  extraordinarily  beautiful  voices. 

We  have  many  examples'of  the  influ- 
ence of  music  on  animals  of  low  and  higher 
species.  Gdeihe  speaks  in  a  little  poem, 
"The  Rat-datcher,"  of  a  man  Who,  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  song,  accompanied  by 
a  few  chords  on  the. guitar,  enticed  all  the 
rats  from  their  hiding-places.  The  old 
chronicles  of  Silesia  speak  of  a  blind  man. 


whp/  by  whistling  of  .a  few  notes,  called 
all  the  cra}>s  of  a  pood  from  the  4epth  of 
the  wliter  to  its  surface,  and  charmed 
them  to  any  plirtieular  8^t»  in  •  sach  a 
manner  that  they  could  be  caught  with 
the  greatest  faciUty.*  A  lady,  in-  New 
York,  could  call  a  mouse  from  his  hiding- 
place  by  merely  singing  a  short  st^pain. 
While  th6  .lady  continued  sbging, 'the 
mouse  would  perform  all  kinds  of  curious 
manoeuvres,  and  the  moment  the  music 
ceased,  the  mouse  would  rash  back*  to  his 
secret  abpde. ' '    . 

The  spider,  also  evinces  a  great  suscep- 
tibility to  masie,  evidences  of  w^hich  have 
been  gathered  by  various  writers;  Dogs, 
cats,  and, other  domestic  animals,  are  all 
ilnore  or  less,  influenced  by  music,  and  if 
we  believe  the  authorities  of  sonie  cele- 
brated, writers,  some  possess  this  suscep- 
tibiUty  to  ^dch  degree,  that  they  are  even 
differently  influenced  by  different  chords. 
The  feeling  for  rhythm. seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly developed  in  the  korse'.  It  is 
astonishing,  on  •  witnessing,  the  manti^a- 
vring  of  Prussian  cavalry,  to  see  the  horses 
execute  the  manoeuvres  before  their  riders 
have  fairly  understood  the  signal.  A 
Prussian  lancer  in  one  of  the  battles  with 
the  French,  rode  a  horse  tha^  had  been 
previously  captured  from  the  enemy ;  and 
the  horse  had  hardly  heard  the  Frensh 
signals,  when  it  rushed  right  into  the  i^iidst 
of  the.  French  squadron,  spreading  a  panic 
amongst  th3  French,  but  ultimately  caus* 
ing  the  capture  of  its  rider.  The  Leipzig 
Mnaicul  Gazette  mentions  a  dog,  whom 
the  key  of  A  major  made  restless,  and 
whose  sensibilities 'were  so  wrought  up- 
on by  a  sttttin  in  £  flat  major,  that  he 
becaine  crazy  and  died  under  Uie  most 
dreadful  couvulsions. 

But  if  music  prodtices  such  effects  on 
aiiimals,  so  indifferently  organized,  need 
we  to  wonder  at  its  influence  on*  tke  hu- 
man system-^  system  infinitely  superior 
in  its  tenderness  and  susceptibility  to  that 
of  any  animal  ?  Let  us  thmk  Ifut  for  a 
moment  of  the  disagreeable  seiisitioii  pro- 
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dneed  by  the-sharpeniiig  of  a  slaie-pfenoil, 
the  scratching  of  a  fork  on  a*  china  plate, 
and  many  other  equally  annoyin?  sounds ; 
or  let  us  recall  the  effects  of  iixe  tippling  of 
the  water,  the  rustling  of  *th^  leaves,  c&a' 
4&C.,  and  if  these  undefined  soi^iids  already 
produce  a  definite  emotion/  how  mitch 
more  capable  of  doipg  so  ia  a  combination 
of  well-regi^ated  sounds  ?  •    * 

Oaillafd,  in  Uis."  Vie  de  Charlemagne" 
mentions  a  lady  wh6,  by  the  notes  of  the 
organ,  was  trai^spoH^d  into  such  «  state 
of  ecstasy  that  she  never  recovered;  but 
died  on  the  spot./  * 

It  '^ould  only  be  a  waste  of  space, 
were  we  to -recount  all  th%  numerous  in- ' 
stanoes  of  such  efifects. «  Alteost  every  one 
will  find,  on  retrospection  of,  his  own  life, 
that  he  has  ,eKp^rieiioed  edch  influence  at 
one  lime  or  other. 

•  *  * 

These  effects  are  not  merely  caused  by 
the  gttater  irritability  of  the  nerves,. but 
to  use.the  language  of  Dr,  Schillings  <'  On 
the  extreme  border  'of  >  natipre  ^re.  th^se 
wondrously  interwoVe|l  fibres,  the  *vibra- 
tions  of  w^icli  sound  over  into 'the' myst(3- 
rious  spirit  world." 

But  this  mysterious  sphit  world  forms 
the  apple  of  discotd  between  the  iJiafe- 
rialikiMrl  and  spiritualizers  in  the  musical 
world.-'  So  mu^h  depends,  here,  'en  the< 
organisation  kud  difibrent  intellect  of  men, 
that  we  <^not  wonder  ^  if  on  the  one  side 
It  is  insisted  u^on,  that  music' does  not 
reach  beyond  the  meilB  sensual*  conception 
of  it,  while  on  the  other  pide  it  is  just  as 
seriously  maintained,  that  music  fonns  the 
transition  from  the  material  into' the -spir- 
itual world.  'With<;rut  .undertaking '  helpe 
to  decide  the  question  by  argument,  we 
will  continue  to  cite  instances  of  its  effects, 
and  ie^ve  music  to  defend  it3  own  cause 
by  force  of .  iliustratioti  and  convicting 
proofs. 

.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  the  author  of  "  The 
Magnetizer,"  "  The  Golden  Pot,"^  &(f .  <fec., 
thns  interprets  in  his  Kreisleriania  the 
effects  of  various  chords  upon  him : 

Aflat  major,  "What  rushes  so  won- 
drously, so  strangely  around  me  ?  Invisi* 
Me  wings  move  up  and  down.  £  float  in 
fragrant  ether.  But  the  odor  sparkles 
midat  flaming  and  mysteriously  interwoven' 
circhsa.  They  are  the  friendly  spirits  who 
flap  their  golden  wings  in  gloriously  rap- 
turooa  dkinds  and  sounds." 


Aflat  minor.  "Ah!  They  carry  me 
into  the  land  of  eternal  lopgtng ;  but  as 
th<$y  seizp  me;  the  pain  awakes,  and 
strives  to  escape  from  the.  breast,  as  it 
violently  tears  them." 
^  EmajoT  (first  inversion.)  "  Keep  firm, 
my  heart!  Break  pot,  toUohed  by  the 
'sdorching  ray  which  shot  through  the 
breast.  Up,  up^  my  brav^e'  spirit ! — move 
and  OKrant  thee  into  the  element  that  has 
]bbm  thee  and  is  thy  home !" 

S  majof^  '<  They  have  extended  to  me 
a'  magnificent  crowp,  but  that*  which  glim- 
meraand  sparkles  .in  its  diamonds,  are  the 
thousand  tears  I  shed,  and  in  its  gold 
there  glisten  the  flames  that  devoured 
me,  Courage  aad  power, — trust  and 
strength,  to  him,  who  is  appointed  to  rule 
the  spirit  world."  * 

I  hbve  cited  this  rather  as  a  proof  of 
the  'height  to  which^  by  force  of  imagina- 
tion, our  susceptibihtytan.be  Earned,  and 
of  the  exaggeration .  mentioned  in  some 
former  chapter,  than  for  its  importance  in 
regard  to  our  subject,  and  those  who  have 
an  idclinatidh  for  this  musical  transcenden- 
talism,* can  find  a  continuation  of  these  ef- 
fusions in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Phan- 
tasie  Strecke"  (Fancy  Sket^ches.) 

Before  parting  fyom  .this  chapter  ^we 
must  nbt  omit  to  give  some  hbtorkal  illus- 
tratioi^'of  this  subject. 

Alessandro  Stradella,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser of  the  l-7th  century,  v^s  bom  at 
Naples.  While  yet  a  "young  man,  knd 
haring  acquired  great  repu^tion  at  Ven- 
ice, he  was  employed  by  a  nobleman  of 
that  city  to  give  instruction  in  music  to  a 
young  lady  of  noble  birth,  named  Horten- 
sia. .  She  was  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
and  had  been  seduced  from  her  parents 
by  this  nobleman,  who  kept  her  almost  a 
close  prisoner.  A  piutual  passion  sprung 
up  between  the  instructor  'and  his  pupil, 
and  they  agreed-  to  fly  together  from  the 
house  of  her  oppressor.  The  enraged 
Italian,sOn  discovering  thdr  &ght,  vowed 
that  nothing*  short  of  their  death  should 
satisfy  his  vengeance ;  he  hired*  two  bra- 
vpesy  and'  gave  them  instructions  to  fol- 
low the  fugitives  and  execute  his  purpose, 
wherever  th^y  should  be  found.  The 
bravoes  proceeded  tb  Naples,  the  birth- 
place of  Stradella,  supposing  he  would 
most  probably  return  thither.  After  a 
vain  search,  however^  in  that  city,  they 
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learned  that  he  and  the  lady  veve  living 
at  Rome»  and  thither  accordingly  they 
w^t.  They  soon  discovered  his  residence, 
but  hearing  that  an  oratorio  of  his.  oom- 
position,  in  which  he  was  himself  ta  sing, 
was  to  be  performed  in  one  of  the  chnrohes, 
they  detern^ihed  to  waylay  and  murder 
him  on  his  return  home.  They  entered 
the  church  whde  Slradellft  was' singing; 
and  such  was  th^  exquisite  beauty  and 
pathos  of  his  music^that  these  savages 
were  melted  by  4t.  Yes !  these  ^issas^ins, 
who  shrunk'not' at  th^  innocent 'smile  of 
a  sleepitfg  babe,  wlio  were  unmoved,  per- 
haps, by  the  het^rt-rending  despair  of  a 
fond  mother,  were  moved  to  tears  bv  the 
simple  strains  of  masic.  They  could  not 
bear  to  take  the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
procured  them  such  sweet  and  unwonted 
emoti6ns.  They  waited  for  him  in  the 
street ;  but  instead  of  pfuaging  their  poig- 
nards  into  his  .heatt,  they  framed  him  to 
fly  with  his  lady  to  som^e  place  of  greater 
safjety,  lest  the  revenge  of  his  ehemy  might 
reach  him  at  Rome.        ^   * 

We  can  see  quite  as  forciible  ^  fflustratibn 
of  the  power  of  music  in  the  French  natiotuil 
air,  "La  Marseillaise."  Every  one  of  my 
readers  know^  its  effects  when  it  was  first 
composed;  all  are  acquainted  with  the- 

SaH  it  played  during  the  memorable  three 
ays  of  July ;  and  no  one,  I  presume,  is 
ignorant  of  the  late  eveilts  in  France,  when 
again  the  Marseillaise  w^s  made  the  pow^ 
erful  agent  to  excite  the  ever  ready 
Frenchmen.'  Powerful  and  characteristic 
as  the  poetry  is,  it  is  barely  possible  that 
itx^ould  huFe  excited  the  French  to  all 
those  heroic,  son^etimes  terrific  deeds ;  but 
coUple  them  with  the  ipul^ic,  and  youiiave 
an  appeal  that  cannot,  be  resisted.  It 
overpowers  the  reasoning  of  the  prudent, 
the  fear  of  tjie  coward,  and  together  they 
rush  on  to  the  shrine  of  thbir  country, 
where  streams  of  blood  ehronicle  the  pow- 
er of  music.  'I 

The  **  Rarkz.  des  vaches"  of  the  Swiss 
has  not  even  words'  with  whipb  to  appeal 
to  the  hearty  and,  still  it  produces  the 
most  astonishing:  effect  on  the  Swiss,  who 
in  foreign  lands  is  reminded  by  it  of  bis 
home.  It  awakes  a  longing  in  his  breast, 
which  cannevj^  be  satisfied  until  he  sees 
^the  snow-dad  peaks  of  his.  own  native 
country,  until  he  hears  the  tinkling  of 
the  cQW-bells  in   combinati<»i  with  the 


roaring  of  the  wktd  as  !t  brashes  through 
the  fearful  ravines.  In  France  it  was  for- 
bidden at  one  time»  by  pain  of  death,  to 
play  the  **  Banz  des  vaches"  for  the  Swiss 

'  regiments  in  th0  service  of  that  country. 

'  The  SeOtchman  has  Ihe  same  affection 
for.  the  'sounds  of  the  bagpipe^  aa  the 
Swiss  for  the  «^tes  of  the  Ranz  des  Taches. 
In  the  battle  of  Queb^  the  Scotch,  gen- 
erally so  brave,  began  tQ  give  wa^jr.  *  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  reproacfab4  their  col6nel  for 
this,  bat  the  answer  of,  the^  latter  was  as 
chkract^rififtic  as'ft  was  true*  ''  Why  have 
yoa  taken  from  them  those  instruments," 
said  be,  "towUch  they*  were  accustomed 
to  sing  their,  war  6ongs  ?" .  The  bagpipes 
were  returned  tp  them,  and  they  fought  as 
braveljr  as  ever.     * 

Mottc'  has  been  sudceesfiilly  Applied  to 
the, cure  of  various  diseases,  arising i from 
(be  nervous  system.  Mesmer,  in  bis  mag- 
netieal  ex^nmenta,  frequently  made  use 
of  it  to  aocelB'ate  the  crtsia.  We  find  al- 
rieady  ip  the  Bible  that  DAvi2L  conquered 
the  evil  spirit  of  Sanl  by  means  of  music. 
We  have  sin^ilar  instances  of  more  fecent 
dkte. 

Philip  v..  King  of  Spam;  had  for  a  long 
tim^  labored  under  a  mental  disease,  which 
exhibited  itsetf  in  a  dejection, of  spirits, 
rendering  him  incapable,  of  attending  to 
busine^,.  or  of  taking  ordinary  care  of  his 
person.--/  He  would  not  ^ven  allow  himself 
to  be  shaved/ and  i«mained  in  a  state  of 
^tal  apathy.  The  most  celebrated  phy- 
sicians were  called  to  his  assistfince,  but 
he  neither  attended  to  their  prescriptiens, 
nor  did  he  take  at  all  the'  least  notice  <^ 
them.  The  queen  was  almost  in  despur 
at  this  .melancholy  state  of  things-,  but 
suddenly  she 'recollected  that  her  royal 
consort  had  always  shown  a  great. love  far 
music,  and  a  great  sensibility  to  ita  effects. 
She  determined  at  once  to  call  music  to 
her  aid.  At  this  time  Farinelli,  the  greatest 
singer  4>f  the  last  century,  was  in  his*  high- 
est glory;  his  reputation  spread  far  and 
near,  and  no  sooner  had  his  fame'  reached 
the  ears  of  the  queen,  than  she  invited  hioi 
at  once  to  come  to  Madridr'and  under- 
take the  cure  of  thd  king.  Farinelli  ac- 
cepted  the'  invitation,  and  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  thb  queen  contrived  that  there 
should  be  a  cobcert  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  king's  apartment.  The  singer  per- 
formed one  of  'his  most  pathetic    airs. 
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Philip  started;  he 'seemed  to  awake  at 
once  from  his  lethaq^j  he  appeared  aC 
first  Aurprised  and  then  moved.  Grada- 
sUy  he  seemed  to  retom  to  his' former 
self,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  >  air,  he 
called  the  singer  into  bis  chamber,  loaded 
him  with  compliments  and  kind- ezpres- 
sons,,  asked  him  how  he  could  ^ufficientljr 
recompense  such  talente,  ahd  lEissared  him 
that  he  could  deny  him  nothing.  «Faii- 
nelU,  who  had  beeii  previottsly  instructed, 
only  begged  that  his  majesty  woul^  al- 
low  his  attendants  io  shave  and  dress  him> 
and  that  he  would  endeavor  to  appear  in 
council  as  'iisual.  From  this  time'  the 
king's  disease  gave  way  to  medidal  treat- 
ment, and  the  dinger  had  the  honor  of  the 
cure.  Farinelli  was  taken  intp  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king;  and  during  the  first  .ten 
years  of  hb  residence  at  the  court  of 
Spain;  he  san^  every  niffht  to  the  king 
those  magio'  airs  which  had  worked!  his 
cure,  '    . 

In  the  luns^tic  asylums  of  Europe,  mu- 
sic 19  made  one  of  the  chief  ^ents  for  the 
cure  of  its.  inmates-,  and'  i  wonder  -that 
such  cou>se  has  not*  been  tried  in*  the  sioat- 
ilar  institutions  of  this  country. 

But  its  noblest. use  is  undoubtedly  in 
making  it  the.aid*for  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  mankiod  iti  ge^^ral.  Its  in- 
fluence, though,  niysteriouS)  is  neverthe7 
less  8troiig»  and  from  the  most  remote 
times  to  the  present  day,  it  has' proved  its; 
efficiency  for  such,  purpose; 

Plato  says  on  one  occasion :.  **  The  har- 
mooj  whose  vibrations  aiie  related  to  the 
emoticms  of  our  soul,  seems  not  to  have 
been  given  to  us  for  unreasonable,  sensual 
pleasure,  but  to  classify  and  resolve  the 
dissonances  df  our  soul ;  as  the  rhythm 
serves  to  assist  in  regulating  this  inwardly 
eonfoaed  state."    At  some  other  place  he 
saysy  "  Thus  exists,  music  for  the  educa- 
tion  of  mankind;  it  should  develop  the 
soul  of  man ;  and  as  such,  it  ought  to  be 
the  second  element  of  all  education.-.  'It 
extends  thus  to  iJl  ports  of  the  soul;  not 
only  improvmg  thet  faculties  of  the  mind 
for   arts*  but    those  fgr   science^    also'; 
awakening,  finally,-  the  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful as  well  afi  for  the  good  J' 

The  Chinese  say,  "  The  knowledge  of 
tones  and  sounds  ia  intimately  connected 
with  the  science  of  gover9ment ;  and  he 
who  understands  music  is  able  to  govern." 

TOI^  jy.      V0«  XT.      VXW  BIBIKS. 


Their  characteristic  of  different  keys  fullT 
bears  out  thi^  idea.  "  The  tone  koung^* 
they  say,  ^'  has  a  solemn  knd  serious  mod- 
,  ulation,  atid»  therefore,  rightly  represents 
:the  emperor,  ^e  tone  CkanghsA  a  pow- 
erful and  acute  modulation :  it  represents, 
.therefore,  the  minister,  gnd  nis  intrepidity, 
who  must  be  able  to  practice  the  demands 
of  justice  even  with  soirerity.  The  tone 
iGf(^  has  a  simple'andsoft  modulation,  sig- 
nifying the  modest  submission  Ao  the  laws. 
The  tone  TcAe  has  a  quick  modulation, 
that  carries  one  onward  |  representing  the 
affairs. of  state,  <and  their  rapid  execution* 
The  tone  ¥v  has  a  loud  and  brilliant  mod' 
ulation,  r^preSsenting  the  quiptesseace  and' 
connection  oi  everything.  * 

The  best  teachers  of  youth,  in  general^ 
admit  that  music  forms  one  of  the  most 
superior  means  for  ^nobHng  the  mind  ot 
their  pupils  ;  that  the  tender  soul  is  tuned 
harmonibusiy  by  it ;  'that  the  feeling  of 
HtdB  stimulates  the^  corresponding  feeling 
of  order;  and  that  melody  gives  to  their 
ideas  the  line  of  beauty.  But  there  are 
f  other,  even  exterior  advantages^  which  the 
'Study  of  music  offers  to  the  pufiL  Yo* 
'  oal^nusic  renders  the  throat  sYnooth^  makes 
it  flexible,  and  thus  improves  the  euphony 
of  language  and  beauty  of  declamation ; 
it^strengthens  the  lungs,  extends  the  chest, 
and  purifies  the  breath ;  while,  the  playing 
of  instruments  affotds  a  wholesome  motion 
and  exercise.         *« 

Music  offets  the  Ijest  letters  of  recom- 
mendation in  foreign  lands..  No  art,  no 
science  unites  hearts  more  rapidly  and 
firmly/  It  is  the  only  universal  language 
of  the  world.  .We  need  but  look  at  the 
host  of  foreigners  that  com^  to  this  coun- 
try day  after  day*  .  Of  all  the  various  vo* 
cations'  they  follow,  that  of  music  ofiers 
the  greatest  advantages  to  them.  Lone 
before  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  literati 
have  settled  on  any  plan  of  Ufe,  the  musi- 
cian is  surrounded  by  ft  circle  of  .friends^ 
who,!  without  even  undevstanding  his' lan- 
guage, are  connected  with  him  and  at- 
tached to  him  by  that  •  mysterious  link 
which  levels  Vapk  and  birth,  and  elevates 
all, into  one  higher  and  better  sphere. 

"  But  if  music  has  all  these  ennobling 
properties,  how  ebmes  it  that  those,  who 
follow  it  as  a  profession  are  generally  db- 
tinguished  by  the  lack  of  those  very  qual- 
ities which  it  purports  to  cultivate  ?''  Thia. 
26 
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is  an  objection  generallyiaised  by  tb<)6? 
who  merely  judse  after  a  superficial  ob- 
servance, and  who  tryio  hide  wider  their 
abhorrence  of  immorality  their  utter  want 
of  susceptibility  for  music.  Put  a^  glance 
at  the  social  and  political  institutioiiB  of 
the  European .  continent'  (for  to  foreigners 
thlsobjecUon  is  move  particularly  bpplied) 
will,  correct  this  e^ori  We  miffbt  even 
admit  the  fact,  and  atill  account  b>r  it  by 
the  stiMidard  of  morality,  which  differs  in 
almost  CTery  country  ^  and  if  Qermaui 
French,. or  Italian  artists  ane  cohdeomcd 
because  of  their  moral  character,  their  re- 
Bpeetive  countries-shoald  at  leisttt  share  the 
stole  fate;. for,  generally,  public  opimoii 
sanctions,  or  at  least  overlooks,  this  laxity 
of  morals.  '  And  does  not  A.merica,  .with 
all  ber  blasted  superiority  of  mpral  char- 
acter, overlook  and  pardon  in  her  great 
statesmen  those  very  faults  which  she  cou'^ 
demns.in  les3  distingtushed  individiials? 
Can  the  faults  of  those  men  be  laid  at  the 
doors  of  diplomacy  ?  Can  it  be  said  that 
diplomacy  prevents  them  from  reaching 
that  hiffh  standard  of  morality  at  which 
the  whole  nation  aims  %  We^have  to  con^^ 
aider,  also,  that  iu;  spite  of  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  ei^pended  for  musical  pur- 
poses, and  in  spite  of  the  .flattery  and  ap- 
probation lavished  upon  musicians  in  tins 
country,  there  remabs,'*  owing  to  old  pre- 
judices, a  secret  feeling  of  mental  sup^- 
ority  in  the  hearts  of  the  Americans..  This 
gires  to  them  an  air  of  ov<^rbearance, 
which  no  one  is  quicker  to  discover,  and 
no  one  lesft  willing  to  how  to  than  just  the 
musician.  Therefore,  b^t  little  induce- 
ment is  offered  to  the  real  art^ts  of  the 
old  country  to  desert  a  domicile  where 
they  ate  appreciated,  and  to  exchange  it 
with  one  where  the  prejudices  of  society 
have  thrown  a  barrier  between  them  and 
their  fellow-beings^  whiich  requires  the  ef- 
forts of  years  to  be  removed.  Owing  tb 
this  circumstance  it  is,  then,  that  with  but 
few  exceptions,  the  artists  who  come  to 
these  shores  do  not  come  ^asiapoeiles  of 
their  art,  to  teach  its  principles,,  or  to 
bring  its  blessings,  but  they  all  try  only 
to  stretch,  by  i&eaas  of  that  art,  the*  purse* 
striuags  of  their  audiencef  as  far  as  possi- 
ble; and,  in  return,  give  naught  but  emp- 
ty sounds.  They  draw  music  down  from 
its  lofty  spl^ere,  perform  mountebank 
ieats  on  their  instrnmaati^  or  with  (their 


voices  daisle.  the  senses  of  thdr  liBteoers, 
but  leave  the  h^art  untouched.  I  call 
these  ''artists^'  because,  unfortimatelj, 
there  existe  no  word  to  distingubh  tluB 
class  from  those, who,  bv  selecting  mvsic 
as  a  profession,  have  subjected  themselves 
at  the  same  Gme  to,fill  its  ennobling  infiu- 
ei^ces,  and  the  psges  of  whose  histoiy 
shine  as  brightly  on  account  of  their  ma- 
sical  talents  as  6f  their  moral  character. 

•Let  us  look  for  a  moment'  at  the  histo- 
ries of  oele^i:ated  mu^iciana,  CauQnebaTe 
read  the  life  pf  SehoHiau  Bach,  of  the 
pious  resignation  which  arastained  him 
throughout  the  different  stages  of  liis 
checkered  life,  or  of  the  h'pl^  flame  ^hieh 
inspired  Um  for  his  compositions,  without 
at  once  recognising  the  influence  of  mnsicf? 
Can  one  read  his  letters  to  his  sons,  or  tlid 
QonversaitiOns  .with  his  daughter,  without 
loving  that  man,  and  admiring  him  for  his 
noble  soul,  and  for  the  purity  of  his 
tboughts  ? 

And  Jauph  Siaydn,  from  the  momeot 
when  with  his  father  and  mother  he  sat 
in  the  arbory  to  sing  the  evenin)^  hymn,  to 
that  when  for  the  last  ^me  he  listen- 
ed to  his  own  work,  the  "  Creation/'  was 
not  his  life  characterised  by  everjtmiig 
noble  and  good  ?  It  was  on  the  27th  d 
March,  1808,  when  he  entered  the  church 
to  hear  the  Creation. .  He  sat  there,  at  the 
side' of  his  princess,  sunpunded  by  ardstSi 
pupils,-  by  Huiies'and  gentlemenof  the  first 
nobility.  And  from  all  he  received  proofs 
of  the  highest  estimation,  and  of  the  ten- 
derest  care  for  his  feeble  age;  all  were 
rejoicing  that  he  lived  to  see  su^h  a  day. 
At  the  celebrated  passage,  "^Ajnd  there 
was  light,"  the ^  audience,  a^.  usual;  gare 
vent  to  their  delight  in  the  most  deafening 
applause ;  /but  I}aydn  turned  towads  hea- 
ven ;  "  It  comes^fnim  there/'  bo  said. 

FarinelHt  the  sa^e  artist  whom  I  hare 
mentioned  already  in  connecticm  with  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  music,  also  deserves  a 
place  here,  for  his  noble  character.  After 
hayinff  cured  the  King  of  Spain  of  his  mA- 
anohely^  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
that  Idng,  and  a  pension,  of  £3,000  p« 
annum  was  settled  upon  him,  which  pro- 
hibited, however,  his  sbging  in  public. 
By  singing  to  his  majesty  eVery  evening, 
his  favor  mcreased  to  such  a  degree  wi 
he  was  honored  with  the  order  of  St 
Jago>  and  acqmred  so  much  influence  that 
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he  was  regarded  as.  the  .king's  first  minis- 
ter. Rai^  to  such  a  height,  most  men 
would  have  heen  giddy  wttn  their  elera* 
tion;  bat  Fariaelli  never  forgot  hi^  trno 
position ;  so  that,  instead  pf  beeoming  in 
objeot  of  jealousy  and  hatred  t6  th^  Span- 
ish nobility,  he  gained  their  ^OQ^enoe  and 
esteem. 

One  4ay,  as  he  wa6  going  to  the  k'mg's 
closet,  to  which  he  hkd  access  at  dll  times, 
he  overheard  an  officer  of  th)9  gniLrd  curse 
him,  and  say  to  another,-  **  Konon  can  be 
heaped  on  such  scoundrels  as  this,  while  a 
poor  soldier,  like  myself,  after  thirty  years' ' 
service,  remain^  untioticed."  F^rinelli, 
without  seeming  to  hear  this  reproach, 
took  occasion  to  remind  the- Idnr  that  he 
had  neglected  an  old  servant,  ana  procured 
a  regiment  for  the  man  who  had  spoken 


iniei^pted  the  obscurity  of  their  path, 
while  they  combosed  those  works. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  quoting- 
Beethoven's  view  of  his  sublime^  art,  and 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  an 
art  which  inspires  us  with  such  thoughts 
can  d6*  aught  but  make  us  better,  ma- 
dabie  d'Amim,  who  communicates  these 
remarks,  prefaces  them  thus : 

'* . . .  Jd  pniQ  bien  I'avouer  que  je  crois  1 
nne  fbane  divine  qai  a  poor  Element  la  nature 
spiritueUe;  cette  magie  Beediovea  Fezerce 
dans  son  arL  . . .  Qa'&4ril  i  ^aire  du  9i0Dde, 
celui  ^que  le  soleil  levant  tronve  i  son  oeavr^ 
sainte,  et  qui  an  soleil  couchant  regarde  i 
peine  auteur  de  lui;  qui  oublie  la  noarriture  de 
son  corps  et  emporte  par  le  tenant  de  i'inspi- 
ration,  passe  sanr  s'y  arrdter  devaot  les  riva- 
ges  de  la  vie  joamalidre  ?    U  me  dtsait  lui 


of  him  so  harshly.    In  passincr  .out,  after       .^  /^      j  .,  ,  ., 

leaving,  the  king,  he  gave  the  officer  hisl   .  "Q"*^^  J^uvre  les  yeux.  il  me  faut  sou- 

?•  :^-.  *^lA:f  *il4  u!  i^^rJT."^     P>rer,  car  ce  que  je  vois  est  contraire  k  ma 


commission,  telling  him  that  he  had  heard 
him  complain  Of  having  served  thirty  years 
without  promotion,*  *\  b^/'  he  aa<)ed, 
"Jrou  did  wjTong  1^  accuse 'the  king  of 
nefi^lecting  to  reward  your  :(eal." 

In  Metastasio's  correspondence  with'Jiim' 
we  find  abundant  evidence  .of  the  noble-- 
ness  of  FarineUi's  character.    "In  one  of 
his  letters  he  says :  *'  The  Spanish  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary,  Don  Antonio  de  Azlor, 
has  arrived  he^re.    ile  is  interrogated  by 
everybody  concerning  you,  ana  all  are 
extremely  satisfied  irUh  his  unswers.    He 
assures  ^  that. your  prosperity  has  not  in 
the  least  alter^  the  gentleness  and  mode-, 
ration  of  your  character ;  ^  rock,  accoi^* 
ing  to  ancient  and  modem'  examples,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid ;  and  mdch  more 
amid  the  favors  than  the  persedutions  of* 
fortane.     To  obtain  forgiveness  for  yout 
prosperitv,  I  can  easily  conceive  how  wise, 
how    disinterested,  and   how  beneiScent 
mnst   be  voUr  conduct^    I  congratulate 
you  on    those  inestimable  characteristics 
which  are  your  own,  and  not  the  gifts  of 
fortune." 

If  we  consider  the  ultimate  object'  of 
art,  we  find  i(  impossible  for  any  one,  de- 
TDid  'of  a  nlorally  good  character,  to  pro- 
dace  an  artistical  work. "  Such  a  one  can- 
not  represent  the  high  immortal  beauty 
-which  stamps  the  artist,  and'  if  there  are* 
men  who  have,  in  spite  of  their^  badly-regu- 
lated    life,  presented  us  with    immortal 
"vrorks,  tiiey  had  theur  lucid  mtervak,  which 


religion,  et  je  dots  mepriser  ]e  monde  qui  ne 
Boap^oone  pas  que.  les  musique  est  una  reve- 
lation pins  eievee  que  toute  sagesse  et  toute 
philoeopbie.  La  musiqae,  c'-est  le  vin  quMn- 
spire  )e9  cr^ions  du  g^nie.  Je  snis  •  )e  Bac- . 
chus  qui  prepare  pour  les  hommes  ce  vIn 
sablime  qui  eoivre  lear  esprit ;  et  quand  cette 
ivresse  est  passee,  leurs  filets  sont  plains,  et 
lis  n'oot  plus  qu'a  retii^r  snr  le  livage  le  pro- 
duit  die  lear  pAche. .  . .  Je  u'ai  pas  d'amis,  il 
faut  que  je  vive  seul  avec  moi-mdme ;  mats  je 
sdis  hrtn  qn^  dans  mon  /art  Dieu  est  plus  pr6s 
de  moi  que  des  autrea:  hommes.  Je  m'entre- 
tiens  avec  Inl.sans  crainte  et  je  I'ai  toujonrs 
recontu  et  compris.  Je  n'^rou^e  pas  de 
crainte  pour  ma  musiqUe,  qai  ne  peut  avoir  de 
manvaise  destine ;  ttelui  qai  arrive  ^  la  com* 
prendre  est  affranchis  de  toutea  les  misdres 
dans  lesquelles'se  traiuent  les  autres  hommes. "« 

After  once  admitting  all  these  influences 
of  music,  the  next  question  presenting  it- 
self to  our  consideration  is,  "  How  can  this 
influence  be  brdught  to  b^ar  upou  us,  or 
do  we  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  sus- 
ceptibility for  music  to  warrant  its  culti- 
vation?" .      ' 

fHhi  latter  part  of  this  question  refers 
principally  to  this  country,  and  I  can  safely 
answer  it  by  "yes."  Thetii  is  as  much 
talent  hi  this  country  as  there  is  in  any  either 
on  the  globe ;  but  it  is  in  a  roilgh  state, 
and  it  requires  careful  cultivatioa  before 
it  can  bring  a  harvest.  But  even  if  there 
were  no  taste  or  talent  for  music  in  this 
country,  I  insist  that  it  can  be  grafted 
and  cultivated,  as  you  would  do  with  a 
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foreign  tree  or  plant.  In  proof  of  thig^  I 
will  relate  some  of  m^  own  experience*  A 
gentleman  in  this  city  who  had  five  dangh- 
ters,  hut  who  himself  hi^d  not  the  least 
talent  for  muuc,  determined  that  his  chil- 
dren shpald  at  least  b^  musical.  Accord- 
ineij,  he  engaged-  teachers  for  his  two 
eldest  daughters,  who)  if  thej  had  no 
talent,  liad  at  least  perseverance  to  carry 
out  their  father's  plans,  and  he  Soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  *at  Jeast  < 
enjoy  music  Meanwhile,  the  younger 
dau^ters  grew  up^  and  by  the  constant 
hearing  of  their  sisters'  music^  they  be- 
came already  X  somewhat  predisposed  to 
music,  while  their'  ears  were  n)\ich  n^ore 
cultivated  than  those  jbK  the  elder  sisters. 
They,  too,  learned  music,  and  by  tne  time 
the  youngest  daughter  began  to  play  the 
piano,  she  showed  a  taltot  and  a  suscepti- 
bility truly  astonishing,  t  haf e  frequently 
observed  such  .instances,  and  a  glance  at* 
Germany  and  Italy  fully. bears  out  my 
assertion.  If  in  Italy, the  cultivation  of 
music  is  not  earned  on  so  systematically 
as  in  Germany,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  a  better  organisation  and  more  .pm^dts- 
pOsition.  Neither  Romans  nor  ancient 
Germans  were  renowned  fot  any  rreat  de- 

£ee  of  musical  intellect;  the  mtter,  In 
2 1,.  were  the  last  to  awake  from  that 
lethargic  slumber  which -t^Qpt  possession  of 
almost  all  nations  during  tne  middle  ages, 
and  now  by  .dint  of  perseverance  aqd  ju- 
dicious cultivation  they  have  outstri|»ped^ 
all  other  pations  in  ihusical  respect,  not 
even  the  Italians  excepted,  who  can  only 
boast  of  one  advantage,  which,  they  not 
even  owe  to  themselves ;  I  mean  "  superior 
organization." 

But  let  us  follow  the  life  of  a  Germ&n 
from  beginning  to  end.  ;  If  he  happens  to 
be  bom  in  a  small  country  town,  he- has' 
i|0  sooner  issued  from  his  mother's  lap, 
than  the  town-musician  (a  p^rsonttge  of 
whom  I  shAll  speak  bereEifter)  aijnqunces 
the  joyous  event  by  playing  some  lively 
air  from  the  loophole  of  the  spice,  wliich 
is  generally  his  domicile.  '  The  child  is 
sang  to  sleep  by  the  most  melodious  lulla- 
by, and  on  awakening,  the  tinkling  of 
little  siver  bells,  which  his  nurse  >  shakes 
before  him,  makefis  him  already  susceptible 
io'  sound.  The  child  grows  up,  and  his 
irst  toys  are  cows,  sheep,  dcc..<ko.,  which 
rt»i  ou  lit^e  boxes,  from  which,  by  turn- 


ing little  cranki^  harmonious  sounds  are 
produced.  His  next  toy  is  a  tiny  trumpet  or 
a  violin;  next  ooipes  the  harmonica  or 
accordion,  .and  by  this  time  he  will  surely 
have  acquired  some  of  the  simple  melo- 
dies, which  he  requests  his  nurse,  to  sing 
for  liim.  He  is  then  sent  to  school,  learns 
to  read,  write,  and  nng^  and  by  the  time 
that  he  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
flffe,  .his  parents  have  perhaps  made  up 
their,  l^ind  to  make  a  little  musician  of 
him.  .  The  tolm-musician  is  called  upon 
for  ad^ce,  and  he  tip  sooner  discovers^  a 
correct  ear  than  he  at  once  admits  him 
amongst  the  number  of  his  pupils.  But 
my  readers  will  inquire,"  Who  is  this  all- 
important  persoilage^  the  town-musician?"' 
Accompany  me,  dear  reader^  tq  some  little 
town  id  Germany,  and  if  it  happens  io  be 
l^ew  Tear's  day,  ypu  wiU  see  him  in  all 
his  glory.  He  is  the  one  wha  rings  the 
old  year  out  and'the  n%w  year  u\;  he  is 
the  one  who  first  salutes  the  new  year  by 
a  solemn  strain  of  music ;  in  fact>  on  such 
a  day  he  is  all  and  .everything.  But  you 
want  to  'know  what  are  his  duties  ? 

He  is,  if  not  the  most  in^ppriant,  cer- 
tainly onejof  the  most  indispen^ble  per- 
sonages of  a  small  town.  A  child  is  bom, 
and  the  town-musician  annouiices  it  from 
his  lofty  throne,  in  music's  sweetest  sttwn ; 
for  I  have  already  observed,  that  gener- 
ally his  abod^  is  above  th^  belfry  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  his  .  duty,  to  announce 
such  important  events,  either  $y  music,  or 
by  riliging  of  belli^.  A  child  is  baptized, 
knd  agkin  it  is  the  town-musician  who  in 
lively  strains  expresses  his  gratitude  that 
another  member  has  been  added  to  the 
mass  of  believing  ChristiaicS ;  a  wedding 
takes  place,  atid  the  ceremo|iy  Is  hardly 
over,  when  our  good  friend  begins  to  con- 
gratulate the^  happy  couple  on  their  en- 
trance into  matrimony's  holy  »bonds,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  llidls  and  serenades 
which  always  take  place  on  such  bccasions, 
and  wher^  it  is  the  chief  privilege  of  that 
worthy  ftmctionar^  to  officiate.  But,  af- 
tei:  Jiaving  taken  so  niuch  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  a  fe)low«'being,  it  would  not  do 
for  a  tQwn-mtteician  to  desert  his  protege, 
and  accoi'dingly,  when  a  weary  wanderer 
is  brought'  to  his  Ja^  resting-place,  the 
towp-musician  expresses  in  solemii  and 
moumful  strains  his  sorrow  fbr  the  dead, 
and  his  sympathy  (ot  those  he  left  be- 
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hind.  Besides  these  vaiious  duties,  he  has 
to  ring  the  hells  at  four  o'clock  in  the. 
morning,  at  noon,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  At  eleven  e'dock  a.  v.,  he 
favors  his  patrons  ivith  sotee  lively  airs^ 
performed  hy  his  assistants.  A  stranger, 
at  such  time  entering  the  town,  is  'entirely 
taken  hysurprise.  He  hears  music  from 
abpve,  and  on  looking  up  to  the  next 
chureh-spire,  he  (discovers  some  Jialf  dpzen 
trombones,  clarionets,  boms,  &c.  (fee,  pro-, 
trading  from  the  loopholes  of  this  spire. 
He  can  perceive  no^  human  being,  and 
Imagines  probably  tfiat  the  angeb  from 
heaven  have  ma^e  a  descent  upon  earth, 
to  delight '  the  poor  mortals  with  their 
spheral  music,  but  on  inquiry  at  ^e  hotel, 
the  mystery  is  explamed. 

'         *  .        • 

^  The  to^n-mtsiciax('8  only  recompeifse  for 
the'  varioas  daties  above  mentioned  consists ' 
in  free  lodgings   and   the  sold  'privilege  pf 
'making    music'   wherever    it  js    wanted. 
Sbonld  any  mortal  b^ilig  dare  to  en^ge  the 
militaiy  band  of  the  town,  or  any  other  band, 
he  has  to.  pav  a  heavy  forfeiture  to  the  town- 
musician.    His/band  consists  n^ostly  of  his  own 
pupUs,  and  nmnhers  from  ten  to  twenty/   A 
boy  of  twelve  br  fourteen  years  is  bound  ap- 
prentice to  him,  and  from  a  bass-drum  player 
he  has  bpportanily  to  work  himself  up  to  the 
first  flianaard  of  ajt.    When  one  thinks  how 
many  instruments  these  tipprentices  have  to 
leant  at  a  time,  It  is  astonisning  how  so  often 
they  turn  out  good  musicians.    T)ie  first  year 
of  their  apprenticeship  is  generally  employed 
in  cleaning  boots  for  the  master,  carrying  the 
iostrnmenlff  of  the  band  to 'the  place  of  per- 
formance, running  on  errands  for  the  lady  of 
the  hoiise,  learning  the  names  of  notes  andjn.- 
stru^ents,  and  pUying  the  bass-drum  br  cym- 
bals by  ear.  «Very  often  it  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  youngest  apprentice  to  rinff  the  bells  for 
vespers, announce  the  half  andauarter hours 
by  means  of  a  tin  horn ;  but  this  latter  custom" 
is  aiready  fast  growing  out  of  fashion.    The 
second  year  he  is  employed  in  playing  second 
violin>  flute,  a^  clarionet.    Oboes  do  not  gen- 
erally exist  among  this  bafid.    The  third  year 
is  passed  in  learning  the  violoncello,  double- ' 
bass,  horn,  fiigotto,  trombone,  etc.,  and  during 
the  foarlh  year  th^  pupil  is  at  fast  admitted  tb 
the  first  part  of  any  instrun^ent.    After  that  he 
ia  pronounced  journeyman  t  and  now  he  has 
to  wander  for  four  long  years  throuehout'half 
the  worid«    Then^  bnly  he  .can,  after  having  re- 
tarned  to  his  native  town,  lay  claim  to  tbat 
highest  and  most  enviable  position,  the  musi- 
cian of  the  town.    It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that 
these  years  of  toil  and  trouble  are  now  amply 
made  up  for  by  the  knowledge  of  all  the  in- 


struments tlje  apprentice  has  gained ;  and  no 
wonder  that  Germany  should  lx>ast  of  so  many 
good  instrumentalists  and  instrumental  com- 
posers, when,  perhaps,  in  no'otli^r.  country  so 
much  time  is  bestowed  upon  learning  the  mere 
r udi  ments  of  the  art. 

**.The  littfe  town  I  came  from  boasts  of  such 
a  musician,  who  lived  in  the  highest  a|Art- 
mtntpf  the  spire.  A-very  magnificent  view 
>  ofthe-tpwn  and  its  environs,  fo'r  miles  around, 
was  to  be. had  from  his  ^xx>m,'aod  this  induced 
'me  to  visit  hiifi  frequently.  The  appearance 
of  the  interior  of  the  spire  and  its  inmates  was 
invariably  the  same.  The  first  floor  contained 
fud  lOT  the  winter  and  various  ^ptisehold  uten- 
sils. The  second  floor  was  occupied  by  a  few 
chairs  and  the  youngest  apprentice,  who,  walk- 
ing in  the  en^test  agony  from  qne  comer  of 
the  loft  to.juie  other,  tried  his  utmost  to  com- 
mit a  few  notes  to  Memory ;  and  oAen,  when 
just  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  the*  shrill  call 
of  his  itaistress  would  summon  him  to  hieher 
regi6ns.  The  third  floor  presented  already  a 
little  better 'a[$))earance  than  the  former.  The 
floor  was  cpyered  ti^ith  boards,  of  which  the 
lower  apartmept  could  not  boast.  A  large 
table  was  in  the  centre,  and  on  it  were  various 
instruments  and  boQks,4ind  alongside  the  bare 
walls  stood  k  few  trenches.  In  one  corner  a 
yo^un^  aspirant  to  famq  practiced  the  scales  on 
the  violin,  while  in  another  a  young  homist 
almost  ruptured  a  bloedVessel  in  trving  to  win 
a  tone  from  this  the  most  difficult  of  all  instru- 
ments. In  the  third  corner  a  little  fellow  of 
fbur  feet  six  tenderly  embraced  a  huge  double- 
ba^,  and  in  the.  fourth  corner  <L  desponding 
lover  would  breathe  his  complaints  on  the 
melodious  flute.  Amidst  all  this  confusion  there 
was  a  stranj^e  unearthly  sound  in  (^measured 
intervals^  which  always  fill^  me  with,  awe. 
Oo  the  n^t».the  fourth  floor,  this  noise  was 
explained  to  me.  It  was  the  penduluin  oT  the 
large  clocks  swinging  lazily  to  and  fro.  On' 
the  samie  floor  a  band  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
more  advanced  musicians  generally  practiced 
dances  eft  old-fashioned  Syolraonies.  The  fifth 
floor  fortned  the  belfry,  ana  woe  to  the  man 
who  on  ^  Sunday  morninfi^  Ascended  the  tdwer 
without  being  advised  of  the  enormous  size  and 
gigantic  sound  6f  these  belk.  One  has  noth- 
ing in  this  country  to  compare  them  with.  In 
the  tower  which  I  now  describe  there  were 
three  l>ells  only*,  but  these  were  enough  to  fill 
the  whole  loft,  leavhig  hardly  room  for  the  nar- 
row stair-case,  which  led  to  the  elysium  of  the 
town-nnisician,  on  the  sixth  'floor. 

'*  T%Ss  floor  was  divided  idto  four  anartmentB, 
which  were  all  handsomely  furnished.  The 
WiE^Is  were  covered  by  vapous  instruments, 
and  piles  of  manuscripts  met  one's  eyes  where- 
ever  they  tamed.  The. four  loopholes  of  the 
tower  gave  here  four  magnificent  views  of 
landscapes,  and  it  was  well  worth  the  trouble 
to  ascend  the  tower  just  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
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beauti fal  country  aronnd.  The  towthmnBiciaa 
reclined  comfprfiably  on  a  sofa,  a  pSp^  in  his 
mouth,  a  black  velvet  cap  on  his  bead,  and  a 
score  of  some  overture  on  the  table  before  him. 
His  better  half  was  busily  engkg^  in  house- 
hold affairs,  and,  together  with  the  blundering 
servant^,  ^e  frightened  pigeons,  the  barking  of 
lap-dogs,  and  the  mewinff  of  pats»  this  scene 
OTesented  ^  picture  of  the  live]iest  mterest 
Directly  the  clock  would  strike  the  hour,  the 
voungest  apprentice  would  perform  on  Jiis  tin- 
horn, and  I,  after  having  taken  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  the  hospitable  master,  would  retrace  my 
steps  to  my  humble  kbode. 

**  But,  to  return  to  our  first  svl^l :  Isaid  tjiat ' 
the  towfi-musician  announced  ,the  enj  of  the 
old  and  the  beginning  of  the  tiewyear.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  yopng  ladies^of  the  town  go 
to  work,  and  while  one  of  them  questions  the 
oracle  by  oceans  of  little  lamps  and  nutshells 
how  long  she  is  destined  to  be  a  maiden,  an- 
other one,  by  means  of  molten  lead  .and  basin 
filled  widi  water,  informs  herself  of  the  age 
she  is  going  to  reach.  The  old  gossips  never 
neglect  this  moment  to  ezamifie  the  sediment 
of  their  last  cup  of  cofifee,  and  the  traveler  who 
at  such  moment  passes  the  Blocksberg,  or 
other  reputed  haunted  places,  mistakes  the 
screechhig  ^f  owls  fqr  voic^  fnxq  the  infernal 
regions,  and  an  .innocent  bat  is  sure  of  being 
taken  for  some  evil  spirit  in  Bonds:  Tbe  pallid 
moon  peeps,  through  the  curtains  of  a  ball-room, 
and  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  light  and  more  bril- 
liant wit  therein,  passes  on  to  se6k  another 
place  where  she  can  fhin6  to  moile  advantage, 
or. hides  her  face  beneath  a  merciftjl  cloud.  At 
one  o^clocjc  the  \vatchman,  who  at  twelve  ha^ 
sung  the  old  year  out,  sipgs  the  neWyear  in. 
His  melodious  voice  is  accompanied  by  a  rattle^ 
or  sometimes  a  symphojoy  is. played  on  a  horn 
of  simple  construction.  This  same  gentleman 
is  generally  the  first  one  who  on  New.  Year's 
day  makes  his  appearance  at  the  house  of  his 
patrons,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  small  sum  of 
money  is  the  reward  for  his  congratul^ons 
and  the  many  tinies  whecfsihe  sang  out  '  All  is 
safe,'  *■  Praise  tbe  Jx>rd.' 

"  New  Year's  day,  which  has  now  fkirly  been 
opened. by  Ih'e  watchman,  runs  along hs  course, 
and  with  it  all  the  officers  and  functk)narie&  'of 
the  whole  town.  From  house  to  hoifse  they 
bring  their  congratulations,  here  receiving  a 
piece  of  cake — there  a  vest  pattern,  at  another 
place  a  sum  of  money,  and  at  another  they  are 
sent  off  with  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  their 
good  wishes.  Directly  an  old  friend  of  ours 
makes  his  appearance ;  he  is  no  less  than  the 
youngest  apprentice  of  tne  town-rnqsician.  The 
tin-horn  which  has  been  his  constant  coitipan- 
lon  for  a  whole  vear,  and  which  before  has 
often  announced  the  hours^  halves  ai^d  quarters, 
now  annouace^  his  arrival  in  the  house  of  his' 
patrons,  and  what  it  has  never  done  before,  it 
now  brings  money  info  his  pockets. '  ^'The  ovet- 


joyed  apprentice  then  returns  to  his  lofty  abode, 
and  after  having  giv\&n  one  last  blast  on  his 
^>od  old  tin-horn,  he  gives  it  to  the  younger 
apprentice,  who  by  this  time  has  generally  al- 
fteady  krrived.  The  roaster  and  nis  buKi  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  tbe  aopreptice,  though  it 
takes  t£em  generally  a  weea  or  two  before  they 
can  get  through  with  .their  congnitulationa,  for, 
while  the  i^pprentice  gives  one  shrill  blast  on 
his  horn,  the  band  has.  to  play  two  or  three 
pieces  before  every  bouse  ^  but  while  coppers 
are  (be  re#anl  of  Ui^  youngster,  the  town- 
mosioian  pockets  tbe  silver  pieces,  bekidaB  caf- 
rying-home  in  his  large  coat  pockets,  as  well 
as  in  those  i>f  his  jpumeym^n,  any  quantity  of 
yrine  bpttles^cakes,  etc.  .   . . 

^  I  had  nearly  forgotten  another  musical  pro* 
digy.  It  is  the  herdsman,  who,  leaving  his 
flocks  and  pastures,  enters  the  gates  .of  tbe 
town  to  bring  his  mite  to  the  fesfivities  of  the 
occasion.  His  trusty  dog  accompaaies  him, 
and  the  long  cowhom  hangs  on  a  leather-strap 
over  his  shoulders;  From  hons6  to  house  he 
wanders,  and  whether  its  inmatea  have  en&ustp 
dd  theil*  sheep  to  bin|&  or  not,  he  receives  his 
bounty. 

^The  military  band  now  makes  it  appearance. 
Alter  haviug  first  played  in  theliouses  9^ their 
officers,  they  now  visit  the. citizens ;  and  often 
the  two  bands  (the  town-m)isician*a  and  the 
military  meet  in  the'  same  house*  "where,  while 
one  performs  up  staird,  the  other  delights  those 
liyiug  on  the  first  floor.:  There  are  cehainly  a 
great  many  ^nuisances  connected  with  these 
customs,  and  in  consequence'  thereof  they  are 
gnujually  discontinued;,  but  I  must  confess 
tiiere  is  a  charm  in  these  homely  unges  for 
which  once  a  year  these  nuisances  migfal  be 
endured. 

"Thus  far  instrumental  performers  have  kept 
possession^  ot>  tbd  field ;  but  now  a  vocal  choir 
makes  its  appearance,  to  which  again  I  shall 
devote  a  fi^w  lines  of  description.  This  choir 
consists  of  a  Pnefect  .with  some' fifty  or  sixty 
singers,  fronf  boys  of  te^  years  up  to  men  of 
fifty.  The  choir  js  caIl€d/theCurTende,'and 
I  suppose  must  have  derived  its  existence  from 
the  cathedral  singers  of  the-  Catholic  Church. 
They  are  all  candidates  fqr  the  ^canlorsbip' 
of  some  little  t6wn  or  village,  and  often  ihi^se 
singers  get  gray  hairs,  or  die,  even,  without 
having  attained,  that  for^  whWh  they  toiled  so 
hard  for  manv  years.  These  chorista  or  sem- 
inarists, as  they  are  sometimes  caDed,  are  a 
curious  sort  of  people.  Their  face,  their 
.  figure,  their  language,  their  very  motion,  is 
enough  to  tell  the  initiated — 'that  isachorist.' 
Tjieir  face  looks  h&gg&nf  in  consequence  of 
•severe  study ;  their  figure  Is  thin,  in '  coose- 
quenfce  of  their  not  being  blessed  with  too  many 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  Their  dress  la 
always  qld-fashioned,  their  motions  afUL  ges- 
tures are  stiff,  and  thei?  language  high-flown, 
as  it  .generally  is,  aboupds  witb  feults  agaiast 
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the  cQpsthicdoD  andpronaiiciation.  But  with 
their  masic  no  fault  qui  he  found..  >  They  sing 
genf^y  the  most  classic  *  music*  motet(«s, 
masses,  etc/;  in.  fact,  they  are  now  the  only 
ones  who  sin^  that  class  of  music.^  During 
the  year  they  go  about  the  streets  at  dinner* 
time,  singing  three  pi'e^es  before  the  houses  of 
lU  those  who  cont^ionta  to  their 'mpport  y  and 
on  New  Year?8  day  they  rtlceive  small  dona- 
tioBS  from  the  hands  of  all,  wherever  they  singv 
They  are  generally  the  music-teachers }  of  the 
town,  and  together  with  giving  lessons  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  ed.itoation,  they  manage 
to  get  through  t^islife  without  being Mn  any- 
body's way. 

**  This  custom  has  also  been  discontinued  of 
htey.  and  the  choir  bow  only  sings  once  every 
weeds  in  the  ch.urch,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
they  find  few  llsteaers.  The  musical  abilities 
,of  Uiese  csihlors,  that  are  to  be,  are  by  qo  means 
^dii^erent.  All  of  them  are  well  versed  in  the 
rules  of  composition  and  thorough  ibass,  and 
could  thev  but  divest  themselves  .of  that  pedan- 
try which  alwavs  distingutshes  them^  they 
might  be  of  much  more  general  beqefit  to  the 
world  ^aa  they  ix)w  are.      ^  .  * 

**  These  cantors  form  gener^y  the  greater 
part  of  the  *  laedertafeln,'  and  many  of  them 
play,  besides  the  piano  and  organ,*which  they 
all  mdst  know,  on  ditT^rent'  i instruments.  .The 
cantorshlp,  fo  which  they  all  aspire,  is  occupied 
by  rotation,  and 'the  situations  themselves  are 
divided  into  diflbrent  classes,  afecording  to  the 
■alAiy  which  they  cap  afiord  to  the  cantor." 

•      • 

I  have  thuB  largely  dirF^ased  from  my 
originar  design,  because  1  could  noi  resist 
the  temptation  io  give  <  the  reader  a  view 
of  musical  Ufe  in  so  humble,  yet  elevated 
a  sphere,  and  the  little  apprentice  has 
doubtlessly  beto  anxiously  watched  as  he 
UHled^on  towards  that  goal  which^it  is  Uie 
object  of  all  to  reach. 

But  now  a  look  int6  some  lirger  city. 
in  Germany,  vocal  music  is  taught  in  all 
the  public  schools^  Thus  the  e^r  of  ,the 
pupil  b  ^rly  trained,  and  the  heart  is 
made  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  music, 
which  throughout  the  whole  life  sjiowers 
its  blessings  upon  those  who  thus  early 
prepared  themselves  for  it.  The  boy  leaves 
school  and  becomes  apprentice  to  some 
mechanic ;  his  time  is  no  longer  hia  own, 
bttt  he  sings  when  at  work ;  he  visits  the 
Sunday  school,  where  again  singing  forms 
a  principal  feature.  The  apprentice  be- 
comes jounieyman,  and  has  to  enter  on  his 
wandenncs.  His  coQirades  accompany 
bim  to  the  nearest  village,  suging  their 
giuld-BQDgs,  and  wishing  Um ''  Ood  speed" 


in  unanimous  musical  chorus.  The  jour- 
neymiln  returns  and  becomes  master.  He 
has  heard  in  his  wanderings  "  many  lays 
of  foreign  lands,"  and  these  have  only  in- 
creased his  love  for  an  art  which  early 
has  been  instilled  into  his  heart.  He  joins 
s6me  singing  club,  visits  pubUc  places  of 
amusement,  where  he  submits  williVigly  to 
the  influence  of  thos<d  bewitching  strains 
of  music  which  i$  perfonped  by  an  excel- 
lent band.  \  Of  such. places  there  are  a 
grqat  infmy.  throughout  Germany,  and 
govemnient,  well  knowing  its  Influence  on 
public  morals,  encourages  music  in  this 
aad  every  other  way. 

And  n6w  a  word  of  the  public  schools 
in  this  cpuYitry,  If  singing  is  at  al|  taught 
in  them,  it  is  done  by  indifferent  teachers, 
on  more  indifferent  systems.  *  It  is  there- 
fore not  understood  by  the  pupils,  makes 
it  a  drudgery  to  them,  and  the  moment 
active  life  begins,  it  is  either  thrown  aside 
altogether,  or  but  the  very  lowest  speciies 
•  thereof  is  cultivated. 

But  if  music  were  taught  properly  in 
these  schools,  if  it  wer^  continued  ^^ter- 
wards  in  institutions  of  a  higher  character, 
it  would  not  alone  imprpve  the  morals  of 
the  community,  but  it  would  actually  open 
a  new  field  to  them  to  gain  a  respettable 
livelihood.  There,  would  be,  alter  but 
few  yeans,  no  necessity  oifor^gn  teachers, 
bands  need  not  consist  of  foreigner^,  and  a 
.  propel'  appreciation  of  music,  which  in  this 
><a7  would, be  most  promulgated,  would 
not  fail  to  carry  its  own  reward  with  it. 

But  to  carry,  this  out  fuUy,  our  clergy, 
presidents  of  academies,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, should  bestow  somewhat  more  of 
their  attention  on  thi^  subject.  The  work 
begun  in  the  public  schools  should  be  con- 
tinued by  thetn.  If  in  the  one  music  was 
taught  merely  practically  in  their  institu- 
tions, its  theory  should  be  explained. 
Theological  siude^is,  most  of  all,  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music. 
Hiia  is  l^'no  meaAs  as  great  an  undertak- 
ing as  it  sounds*  to  be^  Let  music  be 
stripped  of  all  the  pedantry  whidx  has 
clung  to  it  for  centuries,  and  it  becomes  at 
once  plain  and  intelligible;  much  has 
been  done  towards  this  of  late,  and  much 
more  will  be  done. 

And  is  it  not  really  the  duty  of  a  minia^v 
ter  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  mu- 
I  sic?    Ought   he   not  to  have   sufliQi^qj^ 
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knowledge  of  the  art  ip  keep  out  of  the 
service  of  a  Divine  Being  all  those  melo- 
dies which,  in  themselves  trifling,  have 
been  rendered  still  less  worthy  of  a  sacred 
nse  bj.  profane  .associations  ? 

"It  19;  the  ohjeef  of  all  chnrch-mnsic  'to 
awake  the  man,  who,  by  the  enter  world,  and 
cal^s  and  anxieties  pf  buay  life,  has  ^n  de- 
tracted, Boniewbat,  to  a  consciouinfeas  of  his 
heavenly  origin  and  hi^h  de&tiny ;  t(^  turn  his 
mind,  which  has  been  imprisoned  itf  the  bands 
of  reality,  of  earthly  joys  and  sorrows,  from  the 
trifling  machinatiens  an^  the  jealous! y^pursued 
interests  of  the  moment,  and  to  lead  it  to  God 
and  eternity,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  high  fore- 
bodings of  immortality,  and  the  holy  longing 
of  atiotHer  a)id  better  world." 

Is  tlMre  a  higher  and  nobler  office  in 
existence?  and  yet  w6  see  the  greatest 
indiflference  to  it  exhibited  on  tho  paH  of 
the  minister  as  well  «as  Of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  frivolous  and  sensual  music  usurpa 
the  space  which  should  be  filled  by  the 
highest  of  ita  class,  and  while  the  same 
persons  would  be  ashamed  to  ofl^r  to  a 
friend  anything  but  the  very  best  in  their 
possession,  thev  offer  to  their  Maker  the 
very  vilest  of  all  musie. 

The  secular,  music  of  thb  country  ex- 
hibit»  the  same  faults.  *  'Hihe  and  money 
is  wasted  on  music  and  musical  instructio^n, 
and  the  only  equiviJent  to  the  pupil  is  rap^d 
execution,  or  flexibility  of  voice.  No  ^  one. 
ever  thinks  of  informing  a  pupil .  how  to 
derive  benefit  from  his  music  beyond  the 
mere  gratification  of  vanity,  and  thus  we 


are  coQipelled^  some^es,  to  listen  for 
hours  to  fantasias  by  De  Meyer,  or  varia- 
tions by  Herz»  *  without  having  room  for 
any  other  feeling  but  feiar,  lest  the  per- 
former, in  his  musiqal  gymnastics,  might 
break  his  fiog^  or  sprain  his  wri6t.  In 
Vocal  music  we>  are  generally  regaled  by 
the  latest 'cavaUna  of  an  Italian  composer, 
in  which  the  latter  has  paid  about  as  much 
regard  to  interpreting  the  words  properly, 
as  the  singer  do^  to  interpreting  hjs 
music. 

Vocal  music  offers  the  best  means. <tf 
training  a  pupil  properly.  Here  he  can 
compare  the  ascending  and  descending  of 
the  notes  to  the  incUnation  of  the  voice  in 
ianffuage.  He  can  observe  the  diords, 
whi(h  gpod  composers  of  musid  hate  made 
use  of,  to  rippresent  dertain  feeUngs  or 
passions.  In  one  word,  it  should  form  the 
elementary  study  of  music,  and  only  after 
•having  properly,  investigated  and  under> 
stood  this  branch,  hh  can  throw  a$ide  the 
leading  strings,  (the  word^O  ^^^  venture 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  art.  By  de* 
grees  the  intimate  relation  between  this 
and  other  arts  will  be  discovered  ;  in  fact; 
music-  will  become  a'  representative  of  all 
the  arts.  ''  A  landscape  wiU  expand  be- 
fore him  as  he  examines  the  fight  and 
shade  of  melody  and  harmony ;  a  >  palace 
will. arise  before  hini  hs  he  analyzes  the 
rhythmical  construction  of  a  composition ; 
and  in  the  combination  of  all  these  rele- 
inents,  man,  with  all  his  joys  imd  sorrows, 
paissions  and  emotions,  will  b^  represented 
tohunj-       ,     '  H.  8.  S. 
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SOCIALISTS.   C(MIMUN.ISTS,   AND   RED   REPUBLICANS. 


J.  F.  CoRKRiLN,  in  his  History  of  the 
the>  National  Constituent  Assembly  of 
France,  frQxxrMay,  1848,  at  the  sittings  of 
which  he  was  in  daily  attendaiice,  has 
giyen  a  series  t>f  admirable^  sketches  of  the 
style,  manner,  appearance,  opinions  and 
ecMiduet  df  th6  leading  men  of  Paris,  dur- 
ing the 'sittings 'of  that  famous  assetnbly; 
up  to  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
of  Jane.  N6  such  picture  of  Parisian 
poliUca  of  the  present  day  has  been  giren 
to  the  English  reader,  as  *this  of  Mr. 
Gorkran's:  his  style',  his  manner,  choice  of 
stibject^  choice  of  language  and  reflections, 
show  a  finely  tempered  intellect,  ^n  open 
and  observing  spirit,  and  a  character  de- 
Tcloped  by  reflection  and  society  equally. 
Mr.  Corkran  writes,  par  eminence,  like  a 
gentlem^,  not  like  a  Yanl^eo  or  aii^En|^- 
lisbman :  his  book,  however,  has,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  an'  America^  flavor: 
noUixng  on  the  title  page  of  our  copy  of 
his  book  indicating  it/s  English  origin,  we 
supposed  it  to  have  been  written  by  an 
American,  ftnd  immediate]^  classed  the 
author  among  our  most  polished  and  cul- 
tivated minds';  not,  indeed,  an!iong  men  of 
genius,  but  among  men  of  sense.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  review  his  work,  nor 
to  eviscerate  it.  After  the  reader  has 
perused  the  extracts  which  we  shall  give 
m>m  it,  he  will  be  only  in  a  better  Con- 
dition to  begin  the  w^rk  and  read  it  regu- 
larly  through :  it  is  a  history  Of  the  time, 
and  more  especially  a' history  of  thb 
causes  and  transactions  of  the  great  in-' 
snrrectibn  of  June :  it  is  probably  the  best 
history  that  will  be  written  of  that  event*; 
for  its  political  valuQ  we  venture  to  say 
that  a  better  work  could  not  be  written  on 
the  subject  r  it  gives  men  and  their  con- 
duet^  without 'malice  or/avor,  iRrith  a  true 
historical  feeling,  heightened  by  the  in- 
terest of  a  personal  observation  .and  fa- 
miliarity. 

This  work,  and  the  Travels  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  in  the  United  States,  noticed 
in  our  last,  seem  to  us  to  be  works  of  very 


equal  m^rit,  though  the  interest  of  the 
traie,  and  the  greater  variety  of  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  a  fi-eerand  more  im- 
imaginative*  handling,  gives  to  that  of  Mr. 
Corkran  a  superior  interest.  For  their 
use  of  language,  these  works  ate  the  most 
perfect -examples  we  have' met  with  of 
the  styl6  of  English  proper  to  this  repub- 
lican age :  there  is  no  more  ornament  al- 
lowed than  is  necessary  to  avoid  monotOny ; 
the  words  chosen  are  tho  words  equally  of 
conversation  and  of- oratory ;  the  sentences 
have  no  antithesis,  and  the  reader  is  borne 
along  rkther  by  the  spirit  and  view  of  the 
author,  than  by  i^t  narration  itself.  Sir 
C.  Lyell  is  esteemed  a  classic  amon^  sci- 
entific writers,  but  his  style  Of  English  has 
not  been  formed  by  the*  reading  of  scien- 
tific authors ;.  and  we  should  say  of'Mrw 
Corkran,  th^t  although  there  is  not  a  Latin 
quotation  in  his  work,  and  scarcely  a 
French  one,  th^t  he  is  well  read  in  the 
idnguages,  and  a  thorough  classical  scholar. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  quotations  from 
the  learned  languages  are  Iqss  than  ever 
employed  by  good  writers,  and  then  thief- 
ly  fbr  illustration ;  mrely  as  a  rhetorical 
resource. 

The  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Revolution  in  Paris,  (the  re- 
volts of  universal  sufirage  forbid  us  to  say 
in  France,)  are,  as  given  by  Mr.  Corkran, 
a^  follows :  Bai-bes,  the  idol  of  the  ultra 
revolutionary  dubs,  of  the  school  of  Robes- 
pierre, or  rather  of '  Marat ; .  Flopon,  a 
democrat  of  the  destructive  school,  a  di- 
sciple of  Louis  Blanc;  Raspail,  also  an 
inutator  of  Marat,  a  democrat  of  the  de* 
structive  school ;  Blanqui,'  the  founder  of 
a  secret  society  for  the  promotion  of  mas- 
sacre and  insurrections;  Sobrier,  the  edi- 
tor of  a  newspaper  called  "Th6  Com- 
mune de  Paris^  fllso  a  destructive  and  an 
enthusiast ;  Marc  Caussidiere,  the  people's 
Antony — the  melo-dramatic'  hero  of  the 
Revolutioi^,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  a 
man  of  all  place  and  all  conditions ;  Eniile 
Thomas,  a  young  engineer  of  talent,  who 
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first  suggested  the  pkm  of  the  national 
workshop;  M.  Cremienv, of  Jewish* birth, 
an  advocate,  appointed  minister  of  jav 
lice,  a  man  whose  opinions  are  accOrd- 
ing  to  necessity ;  Babaud^Laribiere/ a  sen- 
timental writer,  who  .pnltivatesA  magEifi- 
cient  beard,  which,  it  is  said,  if  promena- 
ded through  a  field  of  nightingales  would 
tempt  the'm  frota^  the  bo3oms  of  nofi^ ; 
Ledru  B[ollin,  a  politician  and  a  democrat 
of  the  school  9f  Uantpti,  who  makes  Dan- 
ton  his  model,  but  who,  unlike  Dan  ton.  Is 
without  ideas ;  Pierre  Iieroux,  a  writer  *o>f 
heavj,  speculative^  treatises  upon  the  his- 
tory of  human  society,  who  would  hate  it 
that  the  world,  ha^  gone  wrong  fronx  t|he 
be^nnidg ;  in  and  out  •  of  the  Assembly 
tois  was  his.  eternal  theme ;  Marrast,  the 
Vottaire  who  preceded  the  Rayolutipn  of 
February ;  one  of  the  coolest  and  sharpest 
of  periodical  writers,  but  iiow  an'  enthusi- 
ast; Victor  Hugo,  the  novelist;  Louis 
Blanc,  the  historian  of.  the  ten  years  of 
Louis  Philippe;  ProUdhon,  who  declares 
that  property,  is-robbeiy^  and  has  a  panlk- 
ce^  for  all  the  evils  of  society ;  proposes  a, 
Barter  Bank,  in  which  objects  of  .utility 
shall  be  deposited  instead  of  specie;  Gon- 
siderant,  the  I'epresentative  apd  disciple  of 
Fourier;  Duvergierre  de  Hauranne,  the 
suggester  of  the  reformed  banquets,  a  bom 
oppositionist ;  a  student  of  English  parlia- 
mentary history  ;  not,  however,  a  socialist. ; 
The  name  of  Feli^^  '^7^^^  ^  democratic 
writer,  in  whose  eyes  au  society*  is  rotteo,' 
and  must  be  utterly  destroyi^d,  closes  the 

list.  '  -  y 

Before  passing,  to  the  series  of  sketches 
which  we  have  taken  from  Mr.  Corkran's 
work,  it  is,  -perhaps,  proper  to  enter  into 
some  explanation  of  the  condition  of  so-' 
cietywhich  has  brought  such  men  to  be  . 
influential  in  the  State.  Until  the  act  of 
universal  suffrage  of  May,  when  the  Asn 
sembly  met,  it  was  taken  for  granted  tjbat 
the  opinions  of  Paris,  or  rather  of  the  Pa- : 
risian  press,  represan^d,  and  was  the 
opinion  of  the  French  people.  Universal 
suffrage,  however,  discovered  the  fad;  that 
Paris  did  not  represe.nt  the  provinces ;  and 
while  the  city,  itself,  teemed  with  ultra 
revolutionists  and  reformerS|  the  body; of 
the  nation  were  conservative.  The  nation 
did,,  mdeed,.  accept  the  Republic,  as  they 
had  accepted  the  Constitution.of  18dO,iQr 
the  sako pf  peace,  9u\din  thehope  of  a  good 


government:  for,  of  all  people  in  Eu- 
rope, the  French  people  of  the  provinces 
care  the  lea^t  by  what  form  of  power  they 
arc  governed,  so  it  be  just  and  efficient, 
lif  one  principle  prevails  over  another  in 
their  prepossessions,  it  is,  pearhap»>  that  of 
the  monarchy,  possibly  the  empire.  Paris, 
however,  is'  very  differently  constituted; 
here,  in$tead  of  a  diffused  indifference,  we 
have  It  .numbei*<  of  opposing,  factions  cre- 
ated «by  speculatiye  influence,  operating 
though  the  periodical  press.  Since  th^ 
days  of  Yoltair^,  revolutions  in  Paris,  and 
their  effects  upoii  'the  provinces,  have  been 
created  by  men  of  letters,  aided  and 
strengthened'  by  the  place-seekers  and  po* 
Uticaf  agitators. 

A  list  of  the  journals,  that  appeared  be- 
tween February  «nd  June  of  last  year, 
gives  the  names .  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one^  of  which  a  very  lai^  pro- 
portion represent  revolutionary,  republi- 
can, socialist,  and  comtnunist  clubs.  The 
editors  of  th^se  periodicals  and  their  pro- 
prietors, manage  .them  withthe  understood 
mtentibn  of,  Exciting  the  passions  of  the 
peoplQ,  and  dissenlinaling  such  views  of 
society  as  may  serve  to  shake  the  popular 
.'confidence  in  the  established  powers.  So- 
cialist and  communist  opinions,  conveyed 
by  the  most  attractive  fOnns  of  novel  and 
romance,  constitute  a  very  greajb  propor- 
tion of  this  periodioal  literature.  The 
th^tres,  whicn  are  very  numerous  in 
Pari39  areemplbved  in  the  sfune  service; 
and  the '  play,  hke  the  nuoanoe  of  the 
we.ek,  is  made  to  inspire  the  pa^siops  which 
lead  to  insurrection.  But  it  is  by  the  dec- 
Jamations  and  debates  of  the  club  that  the 
most  extravagant  political 'opinions  are  im* 
pressed  upon  the  belief^of  thousands  who 
are  taught  by  them  to  attribute  the  ordi- 
nary Bunerings  of  humanity,  and  the  pov- 
erty which  '  results  from  the  inherent 
vanitiy,'  indolo^ce,  and  avarice,  of  human 
nature,  toth&influence>of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  wealthier  classes ;  and, 
moTQ  .especially,  to  the  opprejssion  and 
schettung  tvranny  of  those  persons  who 
make  good  majuners  a  study,  and  who, 
having  disciplined  themselves  into  a  cor- 
rect behavior,  see  no  harm  in  the  correc- 
tion and  suppression  of  irregularity  in 
others*  To  be  proud,  if  pnde  leads  to  ez- 
elusiveness  and  reserve,  or  to  b^  vain,  if 
the  vanity  is  of  a  good  extraction^  or  of 
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polished  society ;  to  be  affected,  if  the  af- 
fectation is  of  aelioacy  and  of  propriety  o£ 
behavior,  are  crimes  mpre  heinous,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  elnb  moralists  ;and  friends  of 
the  people,  than  to  have,  organized  the 
sacking  of  cities,  or  to  hafve  contrived  the 
deaths,  by  assassination  or  the  guillotine,  of 
a  thousand  innocent  persons.  French  de- 
mocracy, as  it  emanates  from  this  clubs,  is 
a  spirit  which  subdues  the  ifaoral  nature, 
ana  fprces  it'  to  bow  io  the  vilest  and 
most,  cowardly  suggestions. 

Between  this  spirit  and  that  of  a  ccMisti* 
tutional  government,  there  u  a  perpetual 
and  necessary  war ;  for  as  all  just  govenl- 
ment  moves,  without  passion,  to  its  ebds, 
and  knows  no  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor,  as  it  is  fixed,  and  dependent' upon  no 
w91,  either  of  one  or  many,  but  acts  al- 
ways from  a  certaia  set  oi  principles  es- 
tablished in  ^perpetuity  for  the  deiencb  of 
the  individual  and 'of  his.  jM-operty,. there 
can  be.  no  harmony  between  suph  a  cov- 
emnmnt  and  that  of  \^  nest  of  ambitious 
paupers, .' robbers  and  murderers,  whose 
first  and  constant  aim  is  to  establish  a  des- 
potism of  terror  for  their  individual  ag- 
grrandi^ement  and  the  ghitificatipn  of  the 
most  malignant  passion^.  %  Of  Republican- 
]sm»  as  it  is  widerstood  in  America,  the 
French  na^tion,  and  mere  especially  the 
clubs  of  Paris,,  are  profoundly,  and,  per- 
haps, hopelessly  ignorant;  they  exhibit 
despotic  ideas  ;.lhey  attribute ^ev.erytbinff 
to  government.  Both.  Communists  and 
Socialists,  and  still  more  the.  club  Terro^ 
rists,  agree  in  the  one  idea  that  the  State* 
is  everything,  the  individual  nothing. 

American  "democracy"  thinks  that 
government  the  best  which  governs  least ; 
but  the  French  Communists  wish  to  have 
everything  in  the  hands  of  government — 
the  entire  property  of  the  country  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  to  be  used  for  tixe 
benefit  of  individuals ;  and,  as  a  first  step, 
for  the.  realization  of  the  Communist,  idea, 
the  rsil-roads,  and  other  corporations, 
were  to  have  made  over  their  enterpri^^ 
in  perpetuity  to  thp  public  commission- 
ers. 

Fourierism,  although  it  pays  more  re- 
spect to  individual  property,  yet  Ipoks  to 
the  State^  that  is  tp  say  to  s,  few  leading 
minds,  to  govern  the  minutest  details  of 
private  conducts  As  for  red  Republican- 
ism, it  i^  simply  the  effort  of  ,a  mction  to 


seize  upon  the  i^ovemment,  divide  the 
offices,  and  exercve  their  malice  against 
the  rich  and  respectable. 

We  hhve  selected,  in  this  article,  the 
names  of  the  most  notorious  leaders  of  the 
three  prders  of  agitators  in  France,  Com- 
n^unists.  Socialists,  and  Red  Republicans. 

BABSES. 

Barbes  occupied  the  highest  bench  of 
the  extreme  left  of  the  assembly ;  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  emeiiife  of  May^  1839. 
The  secret  societies  were,  even  then,,  well 
organized;  but  they  failed  to  effect  the 
revolution. 

**  The  main  ch|irge  against  him  destroyed  die 
romance  of  the  political  conspirator:  it  was 
a « cold-blooded  assassination.  He  had  driven 
up  to  a  militsiy  post  in  the  ct/i,  in  a  cabriolet, 
with  a  brother  conspirator,  hoping  to  effect  a 
hardy  coup-f7e-niatn,  oy  frightening  the  officer  in 
comsaand  into  a  surrender.  While  parl9ying 
^ith  the  officer,  and  on  his  refusal  ^o  surren- 
4er,  Barbes  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him.  Such 
1^  dastardly  act  destroyed  all  sympathy  in  his 
fate.  He' himself  became  ^shamed  of  it  and 
pleaded  that  the  toUrder  had  been  committed 
oy  his  companion;  who  fell,  subsequently,  in 
the  combat. .  He  was  found  guilty  bv  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  condemned  to  death. 
His  sister,.  Who  loved  him  dearly,  was  the 
means  of  saving  bis  life.  She  obtained  an  in- 
terview with' the  King,  and  so  wrought  on  the 
feelings  of  the  monarch  that,  although  it  was 
resolved  at  a  cabinet  council,  to  resist  all  re- 
commendation io  mercy,  his  Majesty  declared, 
^  that  haying  sufiered  his  hand  to  be  bathed  by 
the  tears  of  Uie  man's  sister,  he  could  noft  sign 
his  death  warrant."  The  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  in  tbe  Luxembourg, 
and  the  convict  was  so  touched  with  the  King  s 
clemency,  that  he  declared  his  political  career 
to  be  forever  over:  His  own  account  is,  that 
in  his  cell  he  offered  up  his  orisqns  to  &alit2  Ro- 
bespierre, SaiiU  Couthon,  and  Saint  JusL 

The  Revolution  of  February  fre^d  Barbes, 
and  the  Provisional  Government,  with  that 
studied  love  of  effect  which  characterized  to 
many  oi  their  actions,  created  the  prisoner  of 
(he  Laxembourg  the  governor  of  tne  Palace, 
from  which  had  alf  ready  been  expelled  the 
Peers  who  had  tried  and  condemnea  him.  A 
more  startling  freak,  in  the  way  of  ppetic  jus- 
tice, was  to  strilce  the  citizens  of  Paris.  The 
National  Guards  of  the  12th  arrondissement, 
composed  now  of  all  classes,  of  one  of  the  pocMr- 
est  and  most  populous  divisions  of  the  city, 
elected  Barb^  for  their  cc^onel !  Thus  was 
this  vtciim  of  the.tyratiny  of  the  Monarchy,  in- 
vested with^rank  a!nd  ilipnor,  andi  as  it  may  be 
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called,  miliUry  power,  and  subsequently  elect- 
ed to  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly. 

"  He  looked,  aa  he  impetnoiisly  ascended  the 
tribane,  like  a  man  whose  head  coald  e^ly 
have  been  turned.  Report  says  that  be  was  oqce 
a  handsome,  man.  He  did  not  now  look  very 
prepossessing.  His  figure  w^a.  light  and  ac- 
tive, and  he  might  be  consldereil  within  forty 
years ;  but  his  face  had  that  peculiarly  pallid 
color,  produced  by  long,  close  confinement— rthe 
color  of  the  cola , waif— with  that  banishment 
of  open  cheet^ulne^,  replaced  by  a  dark 
brooding  over  hia  position,  «uch  aa'cann^t  fail 
of  producing  a  repulsive  effect .  His  forehead 
was  high,  l)ut  narrow,  and  somewhat  bald. 
His  speech  was  rap>d  and  thick,  as  if  he  .£rar- 
gled  his  words  in  his  Uiroat,  and  sounded  uk^ 
vulgar  scolding."  ^ 

« 

FLOOOV.  ' 

*'  The  leadership  of  the  House  devolved  cm 
M.  Flocon,  for  neither  the  Foreign  Minister 
nor  Home  Minister  cotild  answer  the  simplest 
question  ;  and  who  and  whatVaff  M.  Flocon  ? 
His  Qwn  description  of  himself  is,  that  he  *  had 
been  a  conspirator  all  his  life.'  He  ^id  not 
look  a  Pierre ;  he  was  not  '  a  bold'^faced  vil- 
lain:' 'Fanct  a  small,  bient^  thick-set  fi^re-^ 
a  white,  swolleiv  visage — a  dull,  smoked  eye ; 
and  yet  this  hahilui  oftheestcanimt'loidy  by  hi^ 
attendance  in  the  stenographer's  gallery  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  |]is  subsequ^nf  con- 
tributions to  the  i?4/^7r?n«  journal,  acquired  suf- 
ficient use  of  speech  and  language  to  enable 
him  to  shine,  by  comparison  with  his-  coir 
leagues,  although  hid  shining  wi^s  oot  brilliant* 
Flocon  belonged,  by  ^entiment  and  tempera- 
ment, to  the  democrats  of  the  Blan(i  and  Al- 
bert school ;-  but  he  couN  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  separate  himself  from  Ledrii-Rollin, 
who  had  appointed  him  editor  of  hia  journal, 
the  Riforme.  It  was  In  the  office  of  this  then 
obscure  paper,  that  the^conspirators  met  on  the 
23d  of  February,  and  resolved  upon  striking  a 
blow  for  the  Republic.  Fk)con.  shouldered  bis 
gun  bravely,  and  next  day  fought  at  the  Chl- 
teau  d'Bau,  and  helped  to  bum  and' destroy 
that  post  opposite  the  Palais  Royal,  in  which, 
for  a  long  nour  and  a  half,  some  threescore 
Municipfi3  Guards  resisted  till  they  perished  to 
a  map.  Heated  with  ^is  achievement,  the 
mob,  comparatiyelt  a  handful  of  desperadoes) 
rushed  to  the  Tdilferies,  through  an  army  thai 
might  have  crushed  them,  but  which  stood 
wiUiout  leaders  o^  orders ;  entered  the  Ch&- 
teau ;  caused  a  panic  that  at  this  day  appears 
absurd ;  frk^htened.dway  the  royal  family, ^1n 
presence  of  a  magnificent  display  of -horse,  foot 
and  artillery ;  crossed  the  undefended  bridge 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  smote  down  the 
Regency ;  were  about  to  shoot  M.  de-  Lam'ar- 
tine  by  mistake;  then  folldwed,him  to  the  Ho- 
tel-de-Viile.     When  a  dynasty  fell  so,  Flopon 


deserved  to  rise !  Between  cigars,  biUiards, 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Assembly,  how  pleas- 
aotlir  mast  Jiave  paased  away  the  brief  period 
of  his  ministerial  aristnniie !"' 

RAflPAIL. 

Raspail  wafc  one  of  ibose  who  headed 
the  mob  that  invaded  the  National  As- 
sembly during, the  diseusaionof  the  Polish 
questipD.  '       . 

*'  Raspail  iajL  man  of  Enlropean  celebrity  as 
a  chemist,^  alUiough  of  a  somewhat  spurious 
kipd.  >  He  can  boast  no  diplomas' of  university 
degrees,  and  is  what  would  be  glorious,  if  re- 
gard^ iis  an  unfridoded  conquest  over  difficul- 
ties of  patient  force  of  will— ^  sdf'tauglU  man; 
but  whiSh,  if  it  signify  «  presumptuous  self- 
contfdence,*  unwarranted  by  extraordinary  na- 
tural abilities,  is  pnty  another  name  for  what 
some  call  him — a  (fwick. 

^  For  a  genius  who  broke  a  lance  with  Or- 
fila,  on  a  point  ia  which  Orfila  is  an  authority, 
thatofAi^nic — which  Raspail  said  could  be 
found  of  itself  in  the  human  body,  qr  in  old 
dviirs  and  tables,  and  so  prote^ed  against  Or- 
fila'i  evidence  in  the  case  of  Madame  Lafarge, 
on  w)iose  testimony  she  was  condemned  for 
haying  poisoned  her  hvisband — (into  ^hat  plea- 
sant by-paths  of  parenthesis  are  we  not  occa- 
aionally'diverted !) — ^fbr  so  bold  a  genius^  it  has 
to  be  recorded,  that  his  naose  is  not  associated 
witli  any  higher  discovery  than  tbat  of  cam- 
phor for  fnigTainei^  and  camphor  substitutes 
for  cigars. .  He  is  a  bold  man,  however,  this 
RaspaiUapd  headed  a  mob,  determined  to  over- 
throw the  ProviBional  Govemment,^hen  there 
wa9  a  whimper  *of  backing  into  %  regency. 
Like  Marat,  ne  lived  among  the  Faubourgians 
of  the  ^lefl  bank  of'  the  Seine,  and  set  up  a 
journal,  which  he  called  after  (hat  of  the  vic- 
^tim  of  Charlotte  Corday,  VAmi  du  PeupU."* 

>  >  • 

"  Blanqui,  like  Batb^s,  wAs  an  old  con^ra- 
tbr,  and  bore,  like  him,  that  unriii^takable  clay- 
cold  color,-  which  is  Communicated  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  (he  prison  \vall.l  His  features, 
when  examined,  were'  spirited  and  reeular ;  a 
long,  thin  faoe,  high  Uo^,  and  high,  but  nar- 
row ibi^head,  such  as  Boarks  men  of  enterprise 
rather  than  thought.  But  there  invested  the 
whole  countenance  a  sardonic  expression^ — an 
intense  <  enjoyment  of  mischief---that  would 
have  formed  a  model  fot  a  Hephidtoohiles. 
Thie  man  had  fouhded,  in  June,  1836,  me  se- 
cret society  called  Des  FenHiUe*^  which 
merged  subsequently  into  that  ot  Des  Saisons. 
He  had  known  P^pm,  who  was  executed  lor 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  (he  Fieschi  massacre, 
and  had  been  apprized  in  the  morning  of  that 
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fearful  attempt,  by  Pipin  himself,  of  the  inten- 
tion to  fire  an  infernal  machine.    QIapqqi  was 
the  leaded  of  the  imeuU  of  the  liHh  of  May,  in 
which  Barbes  covered  himself  with  infamy  by 
that  cold-blooded  assassination  of  an  officer,  to 
which-  reference  h»fi  been  already  made.  Over 
this  Blanaui  there  bung  a  cloud  of  suspicion. 
In  the  archives  of  the  police  bad  been  found, 
by  the  Provisionj^l  Goveminent,  a  paper,  giving 
the  histoiy  and  comjpositiop,  the  designs,  at- 
tempts»  and  causes  oi  failures  of  t|ie  conspira- 
tors agents  und  followers ;  and  it  was  conclur . 
ded  that  Blanqui  had  furhifibed  this  confession 
to  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  fpr  the 
purpose  of  having  his  own  life  spared,  and  the 
rigors  of  his  confineraedit   mitigated.     The 
Provisional  Goverqment  knew  90  well  tlie  dan« 
gerous  power  of  Blanqui^  that,  in  order,  to  de- 
stroy his  inQuence,  they  gave  it  to  the  '  Revue 
Retrospective.'    The  paper  produced  an  im- 
mense sehsation ;  but  Biangui  protested  with 
such  ^nergy,  that  the  whole  had  been  coiicoct^ 
ed  to  ruin  so  great  a  patdot,  that  he  cdntrived 
to  maintain  a  certain  leadership.    The.con- 
sciou^nese  that  he  was  hot  IvhoUy  trusted  made' 
him  ;nore  desperate,  and  it  would  not  be  going 
too  Hr  to  assert  that  this  man.  In  whose  hearty 
according  to  the  energetic  expression  of  Le- 
dru-Rollin,  Waa  not  blood  btit  gall,  was  capable 
of  equaling  th^  most  bloody  prototype  that 
could  be  found  in  the  revolutionary  list,  from. 
Marat  to  CouUion.    Such  wa«  the  man  who 
had  been  lifted  into  th^  tribune.    He  began,  in 
his  dry,  caustic  voice,  by  an  allusion  to  .the 
massacres  of  Rouen ;  but,  as  iC  the  thread  of 
his  discourse  had  \been  broken,  by  the  wild 
shotU  of  execution  th^  alluision  had  ra,iQed,  he 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  miseries  of  the  peo? 
pie;  and  his  words  bemg  lost  again  in  the 
shouts  and  tumult,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  Po- 
land, and  demanded  an  immediate  decree  that 
France  should  not  return  her  sword  to  the 
aheath  until  Poland  had  been  re-established.*' 

SOBRISR. 

It^vould  be  remarkable  if -.there  were 
not  one  among  the  many  reTohitionists, 
who  mingled  a  religious  and  a  patriotic 
with  his  revolutipnary  enthusiasm;  and 
jet.  the  following  picture  hints  rather  of 
a  sensual  and  heathenish  enthusiam,'than 
of  a  mistaken  reiigiou3  fervor : 

•*  Sobrier,  a  man  of  talent-— and,  if  M.  de  La- 
martine  be  not  yielding  to  hiQ  amiable  credu- 
lity, a  man  of  religiou9  enthusiasm,  full  of  the 
poetry  and  passion  of  revolutionary  idealism — 
usuad  a  newspaper  from  his  fortress,  called 
the  Commune  de  Ports,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  whether  this  papery  or  the  aspect  of  the 
wild  and  savage  sentinels,  in  their  red  sashes,' 
holding  guard  over  their  mysterious  magazine, 


inspired  more  anxiety.  There  were  strange 
whispers  about  the  doings  inside.  It  was 
said,  that,  indulging  in  some  drunken  freak  one 
night,  a  body  of  myrmidons  seized  on  passers 
by,.bandaged  their  eyes,  and  led  them  before  a 
revolutionary  tribunal,  at  which  the  future 
Coffinlialsof  a  coming  Reign  of  Terror  were 
rehearsing  their  paft^. .  After  a  severe  warn- 
ing againBt  bourgeois  selfishness,  the  prisoners 
wer^  released,  wifb  a  hint  to  hold  tbeir 
tongues."  •     .  * 

*     •   ■ 

BIARC  CAUSSIpIKRX.   ' 

In  Mar6  Oaussidicre  we  have  a  "  noble** 
specimen  of  t!ie  l)ai-barian ;  a  man  of  tu- 
mults^ and  insiirr^ctions ;  ,  a  complete 
huinan  animal,  vigorous,  generous,  shrewd 
and  commanding^  but;  devoid  of  principle ; 
a  8taj?e-hero,  in  whom  harmonious  passions 
and  nne  senses  ti^k^  the  plaee  of  that  hi^h 
and  calm  ii^tlelligence  ^  which  confers  its 
peculiar  dignity  and  severity  upon  the 
truly  great. 

*^Marc  Caussidiero  is  a  study.  Even  in  eo 
thickly  clustering  a. gallery  of  revolutionary 
portraits,  he  stands  'out  alone.  He  is  the  melo- 
dramatic hero  of  the  Revolution ;  a  sort  of 
Grindoff,  such  ^  we  recolieQt  to  have  taken,  in 
our  bqyish  da^^s,  as  the  type  pf .  pleasant  pic- 
turesque fek'ocity,  in  that  .perfect  mockery  of 
the  unities,  called  the  '  Miller  and  his  Men.' 
Perha))Sjt  is  the  h^t  that  suggests  Grindofi*; 
for  Caussidiere  ha^  inaugurated  a  broad-brim- 
me4i  slouched  bp^ver,  with,  a  high-peaked 
crown,  around  which  there -ought,  .for  the  sake 
of  perfection,  to  curl  a  red  feather.  This  hat 
was  not  chosen  oixf.  of  indulgence  of  a  capri- 
cious taste ;  it,  was  the  rallying  sign  of  the 
chief  of  a  new-hatted  party,  to  which  it  was  to 
be  in  the  day  of  battle  as  the  white  panache  of 
Henry  IV.  at  Ivry.  As  Canssiuiere  is  a  tall 
man,  the  hat  added  to  his  height,  and  he  look- 
ed, as  he  desired,  remarkable. 

^  This  tribune  6f  the  people-^whose  soul  lay 
with  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor;  who  had 
h!mce|f  in  thajt  weary  chase  afler  a.  calling,  so 
often  the  k>t  of  men,  who.  brought  up  tp  no 
honest  business,  are  afforoed  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  a  versatile  aptitude  for  all-r-from 
coaxing  orders  for  goods  or  advertisements,  to 
anything  within  the  ran?e  of  the  world  of  po- 
litics, from  the  premier^ip  to  the  police — tnis 
noVv  l&mancipated  man  from  the  galhng  chain 
of  want,  b^ecked  his  ample  person  in  the 
gewgaWB'of  the  newest  fashiona.  The  best- 
dressed,  most  varnish-booted,  white*>wai8tcoated 
and  fiwcy-cravated  man  on  towb,  was  the 
'^reat  champion  of  the.Ripublujue  Dimocral' 
urue  el  Soctale.  Like  George,  m  the  opening 
chapter  of  Kenilworth,  he. might  enact  the  gen- 
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tieman  a»  he  pleased,  but  under  all,  the  d-dt- 
vanf.  commU'VoyQgeur  was  present.  The  head 
of  the  man  is  set  ob  a  short  thick  neck,  which, 
with  the  low  brow^  looked  animal-iiketBd  aeii- 
saal.  He,  6f  all  the  fierce  deoiaofats,  wore  no 
beard,  because  hu  ntiny;  feoft,  florid  cheek, 
could  not  put  forth  so  oriental  an  apendage  in* 
smfiiciently  becoming  lu^nrlonsne^.'  Besides, 
this  hero  was  not  a  man  of  half-measures ;  he 
would  be  bearded. Hl^  the  Grand* Turk  oKiiot 
bearded  at  all.  The  artfnl,  yet  daring  soul, 
looked  through  a  sly,  watchful  eye — the  eye  of 
the  crouching  leopard.  So  muoh  for  the  ex- 
temal'^man,  which  pictured  hanftoniously  the 
inner.  The  mind  was  well  supplied  with  sam- 
ples of  all  kinde  of  knowledge,  and  exhibited 
with  the  incoherent  profusion  of  an  agent, 
pressed  for  time,  in  pursuit  of  customers.  He 
seemed  to  have  picked  up  soihe  loose  scraps  of 
the  heathen  mythology,  some  disjointed  axioms 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  vfith  a  eo- 

Eious  capital  of  slang,  which  he  did  his  best  to 
ide  under  the  choicest  Arabesque  imagery, 
but  which  would,  ever  keep  oozing  out,  Uke 
damp  from  mortar,  in  which  had  mingled  sea- 
sand.  Like  another  chief  to  whom  he  bore  a 
sort  of  resemblance,  for  he  might  be  called  the 
Rob  Roy  of  the  Faubourgs,  he  would,  when 
excited,  drop  into  the  real  emphasis  of  his 
native  dialect ;  and  even  the  imposing  aspect 
of  the  National  Assembly  could  not  restrain 
Causeidiere  Irom  a  rolling  ^re  of  jsacrBs  that 
would  rival  a  Gallic  driver  exercising  his  bru- 
tality on  a  horse ;  for  of  all  men,  the  Fjrench 
drivers  ar^  the > most  cruel  to  their  animals.  As 
a  specimen  of  style,  to- ^hich  no. description 
could  do  justice,  we  rteed  only  repeatr  one  con- 
ciliator^  adjumtion  from  Caus^idi^re,'  when 
collapsing  into  softness :  <Let  us  put  our  dif- 
ferences into  a  sack,  and  tlirow  them  into  the 
river  Lethe.'  ,  Perhaps  we  should  add  a  pro- 
found political  reflection  in  favor  of  brilliantly 
illustrated  emigration :  *  That  society  was  like 
a  bladder,  a.nd  when  too  fall  will  burst' 

'^A.man  .iIq  active  a^d  so  accomplished, 
whose  pen  and  sword  made  him  a  Faubourgian 
Caesar,  ran  through  all  the  casualties  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  Working  classes,  through  the 
efTective  principles  of  conspiracy.  He  had 
been  tried  and  imprisoned,  and  when  let]  oot, 
returned  to  wattowing  in  the  mire.  He  was 
on^  of  the  Council  that  sat  at  the  RifofmR^  on 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  February,  and  voted  for 
battle.  The  victory  was  such  as  surpassed 
the  wildest  expectations  or  the  deepest  calcu- 
lations, and  Caussidr^re  won*wTtn  his  good 
sword  the  Prefecture  of  PqITcq^  Installed 
there,  he  set  aboiit  the' erection  of  a  Praetbrian 
guard  of  his  own,  who  took  the  name  of  Qarde 
Republicainet  acknowledged  no  allegiance  to 
any  but  their  chief,  and  amused  their  leisure 
hours  doing  police  duties  in  the  way  we  have 
seen,  by  letting  loose  such  *  falsely^  accused 
prisoners  as  Huber  and  Blanqui,  until  t/iMx^ 


should  sound  the  signal  for  the  RtpubliqueDe- 
mocraiique  tt  SodaSe/*  . 

SBOLE  TROMAi. 

'^•M.  Emile  Thomas,  t  youn^  enjdneer  of 
talent  had  first  suggested  the  plan  of  the  Ate- 
liers Nationaux  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works ;  and  when  the  plan  was. approved,  the 
direction  was  bestonfed  upon  him.  A  charm- 
ing villa,  which  had  been  the*  private  property 
of  Loois-Phillippe,  situated  in  a  beautiful  park, 
called  Moncean,  in  the  faubourg  of  that  name, 
was  assigned  to  the  young'  Director,  and  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  institution.  If 
report  speaks  truth,  the  villa  was  restored  to 
the  festivities  practiced  under  die  Regency 
that  preceded  and  ptepared  the  iSrst  great  Re* 
volution.  The  example  set  t^^th^  rank  and  file 
of  the  )iataonal  ateliers  was  by  no  means  one 
of  self-denial,  while  waiting  the  coming  mt/- 
lermiwrn  of  the  Repvbliifiu  Uemocratique  el  So- 
dale.  Luxury  ran  riot  at  Monceau,  while 
beggary  tni^iidled  its  wheelbarrow  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  M;  Thomas  was  taken  with- 
out'ceremony  by  the  Republican  Government, 
'  pot  into  a  coach,  and  carried  off  to  Bordeaux, 
after  the  fashion  in  Which  a  Due  d*£ngfaiea 
would  have  be^n  seized  by  a  J^apoleon.  The 
romance  Was  heightened  by  a'  letter)  written 
with  a  pencil  to  Madamp  Thomas,  the  mother 
of  the  captive,  who  committ^  it  to  the  winds 
and  the  high  hiad,  as'the  sinking  mariner  com- 
mits the  secret  of  his  fate  to  a  bottle  cast  into 
the  sea  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  letter  arrived. 
Snch  being  the  state  of  things,  it  became  im 
possible  for  the  National  Assembly  to  avoid 
feeling  its '  share  of  the  agitation  which  pre- 
varlea  so  generally  withoutr'* 

M.  CRUflEUZ. 

V 

A  grosser  picture  of  the  Vulgar  Ikwyer, 
a  man  who  prospers  in  every  thing  except 
a  moral  part,  oould  hardly  be  drawn,  than 
the  following  of  M.  Cremieiix.  Anarchic 
revejuilons  re^uir^  an  aasembiage  of  many 
elements  of  destruction ;  the  subtle  dema- 
gogue and  advocate  is  'perhaps  not  the 
least  important  of  these  elements.  Some 
person  was  wanted  to  give  the  form  and 
appearance  of  regularity  to  aniUrchj — ^M. 
Cremieux  supplied  that  want. 

# 

"The  portly  and  rather  prematnrely  corpu- 
lent M.  Ledru-RoUin,  who  had  succeeded  the 
slim,  graceful,  and  ideal  form  of  Lamartine, 
was  followed  by  the  tmnrepossessing  Cr^ 
mieux,  (of  Jewfsh  birth,)  Minister  of  Justice, 
the  very  expression  of  an  avocatywhose  facti- 
tious warmth  could  rise  with  the  amount  of  his 
fees,  and  on  whose  fac^  and  bearing  the  pro- 
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feasional  nebessity  of  adulation  to  courts  and 
jaries  had  Blamped  an  artificial  hmhomrm^ 
which,  offspring  of  canning,  as  it  wcro,  dis- 
armed any  disposition  to  hostility.  The  habit 
of  seeking  to  exercise  induence  hf  look  and 
voice  does  become  influence  eventually.  With 
the  easy  Bssuraooe  of  one  habituated  to  extern- 
ponneoQs  effusion,  he  quickly  abandoned  his 
written  reoorti  and  in  an  nncmbarrassed;  col- 
loquial fashion,  described  the  good  deeds  ef  his 
ministry.  Now,  t|i6se  *good  deeds  ntitfht  be 
resolved  into  two  that  werd  ,very  bad.  He  au- 
daciously violated  the  principle  of  the  perma- 
nency of  judges,  justly  regarded,  uhder  well- 
regulated  government,  as  the  best  security  for 
their  independence;  and  he  excited  a  ferment 
throngboat  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Jand, 
}n  an  intimation  of  his  intention  to  facilitate 
divorce.  Apoiogi^iDg  for  the  first  and  main 
branch  of  bra  administration  re^rdf  ng  the  ma- . 
gistracy,  he  dwelt  ui>on  the  corruption,  of  the 
monarchy,  which  bad,  he  alleged,  inseparably 
bound  up  politics  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  it  must  yefbe  said  tha^ 
of  all  the  audacious  nsnrpalions  of  the..Pro- 
visional  Government,  anticipator]]^  of  rights 
belonging  to  the  Natidnad  Asseipbly^thia  viola-* 
tion  of  the  magistracy  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
justifiable; but  for  the  moment  it  was  allowed, 
like  all  the  rest,  to  pass.-  It  is  right  to  notice, 
that  M.  Gremieux*8  exoidiun^,  likef  M,  Ledru- 
Rollin's  pecofation,'  contained  a  Socialist  Aqun 
isb,  for  be  described  the  first  ,dnty  of  the  Re- 
public to  be  the  providing  of  the  instruments  of 
labor  for  all  members  of  the  community )  ano- 
ther mode  of  expressing  U  droit  du  travail,  the 
consequences  involved  in  which  wefe  in  ail 
probabiti^  but  little  8u^pepted  by  the  apocat  at 
the  time,  and  only  uttered  becatiqe  the  Revolu- 
tion hadt  at  the  very  moment  of  its  achieve- 
ment, taken  a  Socialist  form.  Tt  behoved  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  majce  profession  of  the 
new  faith ;  and  he  did  so,  like  many  a,  hasty 
convert  at  ,the  sword^s  point,  without  under- 
standing very  ctearly  what  he  was  abodt.'^    "- 

BABAim-LARIBIlillE. 

Babaad  Laribiere  is  no^  without  his 
anala^n  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere  in 
America — a  man  wl^obtitters  over  with 
sentioient  the  bitter,  poisonous  sop  of  an- 
archy and  sensuality, 

.' 
"^  If  we  forget  the  countenance, of  M.  Sdvais- 
tre,  we  can  well  call  to  mind  that  of  Babaud- 
Luibiire,  ope  of  th^  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the  Republican  Executive.  He  is  a  small, 
neat,  fNretty  man,  with  an  enormous  beard,  to 
whieh  he  bears  a  lover*s  devotion.  No  petxsat 
ever  treated  with  mor^i^ctionate  tender- 
;^  all  the  perfameff  of  Aial^  neitled  like 


spirits  of  the  air  about  it.  Such  a  beard  promt* 
naded,  as  the  French  idiom  has  it,  through  a 
field  of  nightingales,  might  tempt  thetn  from  the 
bosoms  of  roses.  Hts  strength  lay  in  his  hair ; 
for  he  had  the  city  shuffling,  rather  than  the 
Tound,  rolling,  oriental  gait;  and,  except  the 
beard  and  head,  but  little  more  could  he  seen 
above  the  trfbune.'  As  a  writer  of  feuilletons^ 
Babaud  was  sentimental,  and  introdtic6d  a  new 
line,  for  the  ptirpose  of  doing  awa^  prejudices 
pbovXmhalltanee,  In  his  sou  semi-columns  at 
the  foot  of  the  newspaper,  Cotints  abandoned 
prejudices  that  had  <;toiided  the  ihisnnderstood 
perfection  of  the  hlanchisseuse ;  ahd  if  the  coro- 
net was  forever  dashed' from  the  brow  of  high* 
bom  beauty,  the  superior  ^rissMe^i-steeped  to 
her  pretty 'littje  bc>Anet:  in  philosophy — would 
not  stoop  Tt>  pick  it  op.  At  the  tribune,  Babaud 
was  a  Boanerges — a  son«  of  thunder.  He 
blamed  the  Grovernmeift  for  its  "(onganimitv. 
It  had  left  the  enepiies  of  the  Republic  in  the 
enjoyment  of  situations  bestowed  by  the  jdon- 
archy,  and  had  peglected  those  who  had  sacri- 
ficed all  in  its  service — *  even  their  honor.' 
There  was  ah  escapade ! — A  sacrifice  of  honor  I 
What  a  lettiriff  out  of  the  cat  I  But  we  must 
not  be  vulgar  in  the  presence  of  Babaud-Lari- 
biere.^".     : 

XEDRII-KOLLIff. 

M.  Ledru-RolUn/we.liave  been  told  on 
'good  authority,  was  once  a  business  agent 
in  New  York,  and  19  probably  a  democrat 
of  the  school  of  Tammany  Hall,  but  with 
this  difference,  that*  Tammany  Hall  pro- 
fesses to  hold  that  government  the  best 
which  governs  least-^Tamman]^  Hall  it- 
self bavmg  a  respect  for  individual  liberty 
and  property — while' the  z^odemwould- 
be<-Danton  would  Iiave  the  State  absorb 
both  liberty  and  property. 

'*  Ledru-Rollin  and  the  Government  were 
beaten.  And  now  a  word  about  Ledru-RoUin. 
Notwithstanding  that  I  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  prejudice  agatn^t  this  gentleman,  en- 
tirely on  account  of  his  public  conduct — ^a  pre- 
judice too  generally .  shared,  to  make  the 
avowal  a  shame — 1  must  confess  that  his  ora- 
torical power  took  me  bv  surprize.  Sincerity 
of  conviction  is  admittedly  a  main  element  of 
oratorical  success;,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Ledru-RoHin's  love  fbr 
the  Republic,  and  of  his  apprehension  of  a  sec- 
ond Bonapaitew  The  Revolution  had  thrown 
up  DoilLny  men,  bntttf  those  who  had  hitherto 
lah)  in  obscurity,  very  few  proved  of  any  i^ue 
even  in  the  way  of  talen(.  The  names  that 
istill  shone  out  most  conspicuously  were  old 
familiar  n^mes.  The  Republic  had  not  yet 
fout^d  its  incamationf.  The  nearest  represen- 
tation, df  its  spirit  seemed  to  be  Ledru-Rollin. 
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In  hia  novel  position,  this  revolationistezhib- 1' fied,  and  on  the   whole,  a  contemptible 


ited  qaalities,  such  as  almost  caused  bim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  new  man.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  not  hts  sphere.  He  entered  it 
under  the  repugnant  fame  of  a  prosecuted,  ana 
if  not  pardoned,  neglected  speech.  Viplence  so 
great,  as  to  provoke  the  affm  of  the  law,  and  so 
pointless,  as  on  mature  reflectioti  to  inspire  but 
contempt,  proved  but  ,^n  uqpropitious  herald. 
Nor  did  the  new  hero,  who  aspired  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  republican  l>arty,  inspire  much 
reverential  dread.'  Hejooked  a  man  that 
would  eljiww  others  out  of  bis  way,  take  the  first 
place  by  storm,  lose  his  breath,  slip  and  tum- 
ble, amidst  jibes  and  laughter. 

*'  His  person  is  large  and  bulky,  his  face  full, 
round,  and  ruddy,  bis  eye  small  and  restless  ; 
and,  Uken  altogeiher,  one  would  say  that  he 
was  a  jovial,  reckless  fellow,  full  of  animal 
spirits,  who,  while  ^spiring  to  lead,  was  likely 
to  become. sn  instrument  in  the  hands  of  acuta 
schemers,  who8e>  bidding  he  would  do,  be  that 
bidding  what  it  might,  rather  than  pot  be  chief. 
His  nature  is  rather  thoughtless  than  bad ;  but 
eapable  of  badness,  through  a  readiness  to  ac- 
cept, as  inevitable  necessities^  the  most  per- 
verse rules  of  political  conduct.  He  niighl  be '' 
used  as  the  powerful,  blind,  battering-ram  of 
faction?,  to  level  the  walls  of  the  State,  but 
never  could  he  rise  tq  the  rank  of  an  intelligent 
leader,  or  evince  firmfless  sufficient  to  act  as 
moderator.  M.,  Ledru-RoUip  possesses  one 
quality,  which  of  itself  eiplaind  much  of  his 
showy^  but  ephemeral  success^  He  has  con- 
centrated his  aUention  upon  one  Subject-^tliai 
of  the  history  of  the  Re  vol  uiioo.  He  knows  it 
in  all  its  details.  H$  has  it  at  his.  fingers' 
ends.  Fe^  Frenchmen  ever  so  concentrate 
their  faculties  upon  one  point ;  more  ffeilerally- 
do  they  imitate. the  versatilitjr  of  their  Voltaire, 
aspiring  to  be  thought  acquainted  with  all  pos^ 
sible  subjects." 

•   LOUIS  BXJIIIC. 

.  •'     '  ^     • 

It  would  be  iiardly  possible  to  conceive 
a  person  more  removed  from  the  ideal  of 
a  true  statesman  than  M.  Louis  Blanc ;  it. 
is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  sufiered  the. 
contempt  of  aristocratio  society,  because 
of  the  littlenes3  of  his  person,  and  that  he 
vowed  revenge  against  tfJie  aristocracy: 
failing  in  his  efforts  to  become  a  distin- 
guished member  of  society,  Jie  became  its 
critic.  A  more, deeply-seii ted  hatred  does 
not  exist  than  that  which ^  is  generated* 
against  a  class,  by  the  vanity  and  pride  of 
one  who  has  been 'rejected  by  that  class. 
The  work  of  Louis  Blanc  on  the  Pix  Ans, 
although,  both  pdlished  and  piquant,  lively 
in  the  narrative,  and  sparkling  with  an- 
titheses, yet  affects  one  as  a.  hot,  undigm- 


production:.  it  is  the  boiling' over,  the  ef- 
fervescence of  a  desperate  imd  Venomed 
conceit.  Of  statesman-Iikie;  or  truly  phi- 
losophical views'  it  has  Hot  a  trace ;  and 
moves  laughter  by  the  perpetual  effort  of 
the  author  ta  appear  more  judicious  and 
politic  than  the  aotors  in  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes; Thb  moral  of  the  work  is,  had  1 
.had  the  directiohvdf  affairs,  things  would 
have  gone*  differently,  I  trow.  And  yet 
we  find  fault  with  ourwaUjthor  for  attribut- 
ing to  th^  nlan  mdre  'importance  than  he 
Possesses.  "He  waf  looked  upon  as  a 
apgerous  fanatic,  prepared  to  carry  out 
his  views  at, all  hazards.  Had  a  serpent 
reared  its  cr^st  at  the  tribune,  it  could 
hardly  have  excited  more  fear  and  aver- 
sion than  did  thtit  juvenile  looking  man, 
with  shining,  well-brushed  hair,  and  fa- 
shionable blue  cgat,  flittering  with  br^ht 
buttons,  and  for  whose  accommodation  a 
stool  had  to  be  introduced  U^  raise  him  to 
a  level  with  his  audience."  "  There  was 
domething  of  a  .provoking  character  in  the 
well -assumed  fierceness  of  tone,  and  aspect 
with  which  the  orator  faced  the  assembly: 
he  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he  held  the 
force  of  the  Revolution. in  his  small  hand, 
and  could,  and  would  let  loose  the  de- 
stroying storm  on  the*  assembly,  should  it 
not  respond  to  his  expectations.'* 


"The  true  hero  of  thiteday's  scene,  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  dscended' the  tribune  ne^^t.  The  true 
hero,  because  the  truly  ^danfferoos  man.  Fig- 
ure to  yoflrself  a  very  small  person — ^the  very 
smallest  you  had  ever  seen  above  the  species 
of  the  dwarf.  With  his  back  tifrned  to  you, 
you  would  be  inclined  to  s'uppOvse  that  the 
glo6f(y  black  iiair  and  drooping  shoulders  be- 
longed to  a  ^irl  in  male  disguise ;  the  face 
turned  round,  ybu  were  struck  by  the  promi- 
nent, clear,  dark  eyes,  the  olive  complexion, 
and  the  disappearance  of  efieniinacy  in  the 
strong  jaw  and  chin. '  The  general  expression 
was  rather  melancholy.  Had  you  hear. of  him 
only  as  the  author  of  the  **  Histoire  des  Dix 
Ans,"  a  book  so  polished  and^so  piquant,  {A 
such  lively  narratio;i,  such  sparkling  antithe- 
sis, such  finished  portraiture,  you  would  rather 
have  believed  t|;tatyou  had  a  hero  of  the  salons^ 
than  Jthe  president' of  the  delegates  of  work- 
men— ^the  evil  genius  of  (he  Revolution.  The 
work  which  formed  Louis  Blanc's  title  to  a  seat 
at  the  table  of  the  Provisional  G6vernment  was 
probably,  in  the  mitids  of  Liunartine  and  Mar- 
rast,  the  elegant  satire  that  had  done  so  much 
to  undermine  and  discredit  Louia  Philippe  and 
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his  family;  but  '.the  work  which  gave  him 
credit  in  the  eyee  of-  the  working  classes,  and 
on  which  he  himself  Xook  his  stand,  wss  a  6n>- 
cAuTfy  unknown  or  ibr^tten  l^v  the  republic  of 
letters,  on  the  organization  of  labor.         • 

**  It  has  been  said  that  JLoQis  Blanc' possesses, 
the  sensaality  and  sedsibility  of.  the  southern 
races,  with  a  deep-seiited  pride,  that  iftdnces 
him  rather  to  slirink  from  the  society  of  gross 
men ;  that  he  is  touched  ^ith  misanthropy, 
and  little  respects  the  masses  whose  chammon'^ 
he  became.  Such  .in^nsi'sf^octes. find  tneir' 
explanatton  in  marked  6en$ibility  and  deep- 
seated  ambition,  it  ^s  not  the.  philosophical 
temperament )  and  no.  man  can  be  les9  a  phi- 
losopher than'  thel  ardetit  apqktk  i)f*  a  n^w  -so- 
ciety. The  '^  Of ganisation  du  TravaiP  is  a 
true  picture  of  the  aqthor'a  mind.  '  His  analy- 
sis of  the  composition  of  eoCie'tyj  Kis  painful 
statistics  of  beggary,  f  rostitutioix,  ill-regulated 
labor,  of  lives  closed  in  hospitals — all  this  is  in 
the  roost  painfuUy-faaoinatirig  style  of  narra- 
tion ;  the  cry  that  rises  frpoi  his  pierced  soul* 
against  society,  thrills  tfarojigh  the  reader ;  but 
there  stops  the  part  of  the  inquirer.'*  •'  ^ 

FELIX  PTAT.  ' 

In  Felix  Pyat' we  have  the  autjior,  (for 
tbey  are  alj^  oi*  nearly  all  authors)  wlio,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  modem*  sentimentalism, 
make»  squalor,  vice  and  eomiption  appear 
amiable  and  excusable  by  mitiDg  pity 
with  his  descriptions  of  th^  in  themselves 
considered,  and  insihuating,  by  strong  con- 
trast, hatred  agunst  those  in  whom  neiCher 
squidor/vioe,  xiot  oorruption,  make  \h^\t 
appearance.     He  .nfould  have  the  people 

love  the  poor,  the^  £ltb7>.  ^^^  ^^  '^1^>  ^* 
cause  tbey  are  poor,  filthy,  and  idle,  as 
though  a  dignified  humanity  suffeted  .  un- 
der that  Exterior. .  To  become  the  stib- 
ject  of  tlie  feelings  and  sympathy  of  such'  ' 
writers  it  is  neQessary  to  become  alau)st  a 
brute;  but  thid  is  ni^urai,  for  senttmc^ntlookd 
downward ;.  and  those  who  stand,  thein- 
selves,  upon  a  4ow  leVel,  to  exercise  senti- 
ment, must^  look,  ifpossible,  on  a  sti)l  lotf  er. 

**  The  oi^n  of  the  Mountain  on  this  occa* 
sion  was  Felice  Pyat,  a  man  who,  like  all  the 
conspiduons  members  of  liis  partv,  was  full  ot 
paiudoit.  Pyat  is  a  dramatic  w/ter,  who  does 
n*t  halt  midwiy,  Itke  Victor  Hugo,  but  goes 
the  whole  length  of  the  principle  from  which 
he  takes  his  line  of  departure.  ,  He  would  de- 
spise, as  so  much  trick,  the  diluting  a  heap  of 
vice  with  some  impossibly  isolated*  virtue.  A|l 
society  is  rotten  in  his  eyes.  It  must  be  pulled 
down  utterly,  that  the  dregs  may  rjse  to  the 
top.   He.  is  the  most  son^bre  of  misani hropists-^ 
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the  most  acrid  of  cynics — ^the  fiercest  of  dema- 
gogiibs.  Hugo  degrades  royalty  by  his  pic- 
tures, and  would  uphold  it— debases  aristoc- 
racy, and  yet  woaM  maintain  it — he  describes 
thp  objects  of  his  worship,  and  dbds  in  his  own 
desecration  further  motives  for  Reverence.  It 
is  only  another  fonn*  of  pride — "  Behold  what, 
he  may  do  With  impnnity.*'  There  is  op  such 
egotism  as  thiri  1h  Pyat  He  is  thinking  alto- 
gether of  his  work,  and  that  is  destruction.  A 
nttle  before'the  Revolution,  Pyat  employed  the 
theatre,  as' Sand  and  Sue  had  employed  the/eu- 
iHeton^  as  a  means  of  irriUUing  the  poor  against 
theridh.  Hts  "Chiflbniet  ^  Paris"  was  to 
most  persons  a  repulaioh ;  to  some*  kn*  attrac- 
tive QramiL 

**  The  sojourner  in  Paris  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  the  wretched  Chiffonier, 
as'  he  sallies  forth  ati  nigh(»  a  lantern  in  one 
^d,nd«  h  dhort  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  in 
the.  other,  a  basket  strappedto  his  back,  and  his 
little,  wiry^haired  dog,  helping  him  in  his  search 
for  rags,  bones,  shreds,  and  patches.  The 
dwelling  of  the  Chififonier,  in  me  gemote  and 
filthy  Rue'MoiifiletS^,  is  miserable  in  the  ez- 
t«evne.  His  room  is  the  storehouse  of  his  dig- 
gings in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  an  ezhaustless 
Califerma.  Pyi^  takes  ibr  his  hero  the  Chiffo- 
nier in  all  his  hideous  squalidness^  fills  him 
with  all  virtues,  and  by  way  .of  contrast,  pre- 
sents'some  chkrfteters,  taken  fr6m  the  titled 
and  wealthy  c^lasses,  whes^'  Kves  are  stained 
wiih  the  foulest  crimes.  No  one  will  attempt 
to  say  that  a  Ghiffi)niei  is'  not. deserving  of  all 
sym|)athy— or  that  thei(e  is  any  creature  of  the 
family  of  man,  who.  ought  tO  be  held  irrevocably 
doomed  to  misery ;  but  that  which  is  condemn- 
flible,  is  this  way  of  showing  off  assumed  vir- 
tues by  assumed  vioes;  as  if  the>jrtues  were 
the  property  of  one  class,  and  the  vices  of  an- 
other. .         '    . 

"The  moral  intended  to  be  drawn  from  a 
story  in  which  the  poor  are  painted  all  good, 
wiiich  they  are  pot)  and  the  hch  all  bad,  which 
they  are  not  eitlier-^hat  moral  is  neutralized 
by  the-  predetermined  bad  faith*  of  the  author, 
lie  writes  not  to  shame  and  subdue  obduracy 
In  high  places*,  or  .to  soften  and  elevate  the 
sufihring,  but  to.infiame.and  irritate  passion,  to 
whet  vengeance,  and  to  hound  on  to  crime. 
This  repulsive  worit  had  been/  preceded  by  a 
play  of  his;  in  which  the  most  daring  liberty- 
was  taken  with  apiece  of  &m|liar  history,  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  the  mind  in  its  propensity 
to.  paradox.  Pyat  chose  Dio^nes  for  his  hero, 
and  the  fainted  Aspasia  for  his  heroine.  Ani* 
mated  by  whim,  or  caprioos'  the  fascinating 
dame,  in  all  the  lustre  of  her  charms  and 
dress,  and^  attended  by  an  illustrions  train  of 
admirers,  pays  a  visit  to  theti^bof  the  cynic,  at 
the-  moment  when  he  is  tnofe  than  ordinarily 
ungracious,  and  sh^  ^lls  in  love  with  him. 

''  And  yet  M.  Pyat  is  far  from  presenting  in 
his  own  person  that  taste  for  rags  which  strike 
27 
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his  imagination  ao  agreeably.  He  weara  \ 
long  beard,  it  » true,  bat  it  ia  carefally  attended 
to.  itis  head  seems,  at  least,  to  be  under  the 
constant  care  of  the  coiffeur.  Nor  is  his  man- 
ner in  the  tdbune  unattractive.  His  counte- 
nance is  striking  and  intelligent:— his  eyea  are 
lustrous  and*  fine»  with  a  somewhat  gloomy  ex- 
pression/ Hi9  speeches  have  sometimes  thrown' 
the  Assemtiy  into  a  fever  of  indignation,  bjr  the 
savagenesa  of  his  attacks, on  the  bourgeoisie.; 
yf  t  he  pot  unfregueqtly  extracts  a'  laugh  bv 
the  bitter  ppngency  of  bis*;welI-orepared,  well- 
poli6hed,aild  well-finished  antjtnesis.  A  Revo- 
lutionist, Red  RepubUcan^  Socialist^  Commun- 
ist, scowling  at  palaqes,  and  hUAUuk  of  the 
haunts  of  misery,  he  is  still  but  K'Uithaieu/, 
Above  all,  and  before  all,  being  an  artist,  Ji^ 
would  overthrow  society  with  a  view  to  art. 
The  conflagration  would -first  be^made  for,  the 
sake  of  the  picture,  and  then — nxms  ojciserons,^ 

M.  FROUDHCftr. 

M<ms.  Proudhon  ia  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  fanatic  of  the  day  ;  be  rel)re- 
aeiits  the  madness  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, as  Louis  Blanc  represents  th£^t  of  the 
passions.  Our  author  enters  i»pon  a  long 
reftitatidn  or  examination  of  Prpudhon  9 
Labor  Bank  plan,  which,  after  all,  and  this 
is  the  sole  criticism  we  have  to  make  upon, 
it,  is  a  plan  for.  the  establUhment  of  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency  u>  take  the 
place  o( 'Specie,  and.  to  represent  perisha*  < 
ble  commodities  of  food  ^nd  clothes.  ' 

t 

I 

* 
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Amidst  the  general  wceck  that  followed  the 
Revolution  df  February^  there  arose  a  pfodi- 
|rious.  number  of  speculations  and  pUms^  th> 
adoption  of  any  one  of  which  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  change  the  face  of  socie- 
ty. It  was  remarked  that  the  inmates  of  the 
mad-people's  hospital  at  Charenton  had  caught 
the  general  infection,  so  that  it  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  i^U  Paris  that  had  grown 
mad  or  nil  Charenton  wise^  for,  in  t/uth,  all 
distinction*  between  both  ha^  ceased.  Every 
piece  of  a  wall  or  ptacticable  corner  had  as- 
sumed the  most  pictaresque  aippearance  1  pla- 
cards of  all  colors — ^red,  yellow,  green,  pink  and 
striped,  or  one  half-length,  this  color  and  the 
other  that,  like  a  pair  of  pantaloons  made  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  middle,  ages',  fas- 
cinated attention  by  the  most  colorablis  schemes 
of  prosperitj.  It  was  an  embarras^s  d^  richesse ; 
a  patriotic  nnance-minister,  anxious  not  merely 
to  relieve  public  distress,  but  desirous  of  let- 
ting in  a  flood  of  milk  and  honey,  had  only  to 
go  to  the  nearest  wall  for  an  idea,  more  bright 
Sian  had  ever  dawned  on  finance-minister  be- 
fore. The  people,  instead  of  employing  their 
hands  at  toll,  tbrast  them  into  their  aide-pock- 


eta,  fixed  their  eyes  npon.wionaTy  California  1 
4nd  enjoyed  ecstatjc  illusions,  as  if  the  golden 
boughs  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  were 
stooping  of  themseLvea  to  their  mouths.  Was 
it  not  worth  while  -  making  a.  revolution  for 
such  an  opium  dream  ?  B^yerie  and  passion 
are  near. neighbors;  it  is  better  to  set  the  hand 
'  than  the  brain  to  work*  There  \yas  a  very 
ominous  and  verymenaping  speculation  mania 
.in  that  mad'-hare.  mqpth  of  March  of  the  year 
of  grace  184^,  Even  so*  sober  and  shrewd  a 
man  as  |!mile  de  Girardin  elaborated  une  idi$ 
par  jour. '  Amidst  tha  dianoing  shoi^er  of  rain- 
bow bubbles  ouQ  project,  th^t  of  an  exchange 
bank  by  Citizen — ^l|!ey  were  >ll  Citoyens  \ml 
those  days-^,?.  J:  Proudhoh  attracted  some  at- 
tention^, and 'men  of  approved.-sagacity  gave 
way  tp  it ;  the  proprietor  in  order  to  make  con- 
verts to  his.system  published  a  newspaper  call- 
ed Repris^cTd  du  Peuplii  and  to  help  his  £x- 
chan^  Bank,  the  banker/in-fehief  proclaimed 
property  to  be  robbery.  Such  doctrine  ruined 
the  speculator,  but  it  made  the  man,  for  to  the 
astonishment,  rather  let  ua  say  to  the  affright 
and  be^iltlei'ment  of  alL  who  clung  to  existing 
society,  the  author  of  this  terrific  sentence  was 
returned  a  member  for  the  department  of  the 
Seine;  by  an  imposing  m.asa  of  upward  of 
j60,000  votes.  7Ae  ReprisenlanL  du  Peupk 
c6uld  no  longe  r  be  poohed  at.  It  was  Xhe  organ 
of  a  man,  who,  ff  he  had  60,Cf00:vote8,  had  the 
fauboujTgafor  r^ers., 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  this  hitherto  little 
known  name  was  attache^  to  treiUises  of  a 
philosophical,  and  an  'economical  eharacter. 
The  publisher  of  M.  Proudhbn,  to  his  surprise, 
found  h;mself,  amidst  the  general  deterioration 
of  propeity^  one  of  the  'few  men  who.  was  in 
the  way  of  makfn^  money,' and  <hat  by  means 
of  a  foan  whose  mission  was  to*  effect  Jta  de- 
struction. The  eflTect  produced  *by  the  pemspil 
of  the  author'^  works  was  such  asj.  perhaps, 
few  readers  couM  satisfactorily  describe  to 
themselves ;  all  that  man  is  accustomed  to  hold 
dear,  was  denied,  i^afadpx,  such,  as  made 
Rochefoucauld  appear  tame, -and  ttou^seau  in 
his  mo^t.  fitful  moment  of  misanthropic  sensi- 
bility rational  and  calm,  came  from  the- apa- 
thetic hand  of  Proudhon  as  the  soberest  com- 
mon^place.  His  works  formed  a  series  of  nega- 
tions. He  would  admit  nothing.  Construction. 
according  to  his  fashion,  should  be  preceded  by 
universal  destruction.  •  By  a  ditring  analogy, 
he  claimed,  for  his  special  convenience,  a 
universal  chaos  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
order ;  he  went  further,  for  he  painted  man  as 
the  rival  of  his  Creator,  ^nd  did  not  shudder  at 
drawing  Che  creature  of  beneficent  disposition, 
and  the  Maker  the  contrary.  '  He  did  indeed 
create,  for  he  created  God  according  to  an  image 
of  his  own,  and  so  weiit  beyond  the  dullness  of 
Atheism  into  the  perversity  of  blasphemy,  for 
th,e  sake  of  indulging  in  \^nicb,  he  condeacepd- 
ed  tp  inake^a  Deity.     The  man  who  could 
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think  thufT  and^act  thus,  had  a  Vi^r  of  his  own. 
Prondhon  can  clothe  his  sophisms  in  powerful 
language;  be  fs  a  yBtj  nervons  writer,  one 

who  imposes  on  himself  nb  less  than  on  others. 

•  •    • 

PIEBBX   LEROUZ«      s     '      \ 

* 
♦      •  •  « 

Among  the  intellectual  oddities  &nd 
abilities  which  have  be^n  throtrn'to  the 
Burface  bj^he  surges  of  the  RevoI\ition, 
Pierre  Leroux,  the  communist,  is  not  'the 
least  remarkable*  Jj^  the  Assembly,  on 
Saturday,'  the  17th  June,  'this  a^^tator 
made  a  Speech  on  the  subject  of  a  cbllision 
that>hful  taken  place 'between  the  people^ 
and  the  tal-gatherers,  m  the  departjnent 
of  lA  Creuse.  This  was  an  oppolftunitj 
of  developing  his  Favoiite  ideiai ;  his  plan 
for  the.  remodelling  of  society.  {le^isaw, 
in  the  fatal  collision  ^n  La  Creuse,  at  whi^h 
it  had  become  necessary  \o  fire  orpon  the 
people,  to  ^nforpetHe  collection  of  the  tax, 
an  evidence  of  tl^e  hollow,  foundation  on 
which  inodem  society^  as  it  is' at  present, 
rests.  M.  Lerouz  is  a  speculatist,  '^ 
dreamer,  taken /fronx  )iis  clo^a.t  and, Con- 
verted by  the  voice  of  the  people  into  a 
legblator.  .The  workmen  of  Pans,  igno- 
rant of  theories,  took  from  his  closet  a 
theorist  ignorant  of  .practical  life.  In 
AmeiicA  it  is  om*  custom' to  appoint  men 
of  business,  or  mep;'  of  law,  versea  in  socie- 
ty and  in  the  arts  of-  life,  who  nndcrstfmd 
the  value  and  the  merits-  of  things,  of 
transactions  and  of  men,  to  be  our  repre- 
sentatives.   In  Paris  ihe  case  is  otherwise : 

**  A  less  dangerotis  Diogenes  never  rolled  his 
tub  into  the  haunts  of  civilized  men/  '  His  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  man  fmiocent  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  absent  even  to  the  point 
of  forgetting  the  wash-hand  basin  and  brqsh. 
Beneath  a  prodig^ious  mass,  or  mop  of  black 
hair,  as  wild  and  entangled  as  the  brushwood 
of  a  virgin  forest,  slumber  a  pair  of  misty, 
dreamy  eyes,  while  t^ie  speclatorV  ears  are 
reealed  with  the  sounds  of  a  sing-song  voice, 
going  through-  an  interminable  history  of  hu- 
maji  society,  from  the  earliest  days  to  the 
present  times,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  world  has  hitherto  been  on  a  wrong  social 
track,  and  struffgling  in  the  toils  ^of  a  great 
mistake.  So  little  have  Leroux's  treatises 
been  read,  that  a  couple  pf  speeches  were  lis- 
tened to  with  'coinparative  attention.  By  de^ 
grees  they  began  to  be  as  tedious  as  twice-told 
tales.  The  auditory  would  begin  to  doubt  if 
they  bad  not  heard  the  same  aentences  before. 
Memory,  that  people  call  t^cherons,  by  a 


modest  self-application,  proved  doubly  treach* 
emus  with  regard  to  her  devoted  worshiper, 
Leroux,  all  whos^  efforts  prove^  to  be  but  one 
\yel.Mearned  theme.  No ;  ha  did  not  learn  his 
lesson  by  heart,  but  used  to  read  it.  If  he  did 
not  tax^  his  memory,  as  we  were  by  a  strange 
lapse  of  our  own  forgetting,  he  was  not  sparing 
orhis  industry,. for  he  used  to  coi^mit  tb  paper 
his  endless  dissertatidns.  One  day,  however, 
a  wicked  wight,  determined  to  extinguish  oar 
light,  produced  one  of  the  philosopherJs  printed 
*  books,,  and  proved  that  the  essay  or.  speech  to 
which  they  had  been  listening  was  a  mere 
transcript  by  the .  philosopher  himself  from  his 
printed  publications. 

"Pierre  Lerofax  nevpr  well' recovered  this 
blovif.  When  he  attempted  to.  read  uAerward, 
a  resolution  was  gravely  proposed  that.no  hooka 
should  be  read  at  the  tribane.  Well  do  I  re« 
collect  the  scowl  with  which  the  pbilosophet 
slowly  ascended  the  Mountain.   ^    - 

*'The  return  of  Leroux^  was  an  indicalioa 
of  a  dangerous  state  of-feellng  among  the  lower 
orders ;  .but  a  better  antidote  to  bis  perniciooa 
doctrines  conld  not*  have  been  afforded  than 
his  investment  with  power,  which  enabled  him 
to  make  himself  and  his  books  dquallv  ridicu<> 
lous  by  a  public  performance' in  the  Kadona) 
Assembly.  *     .     " 

**Xiet  us  conclude  with  ari  example  which 
pafnts  of  itself  the  mind  of  this  fantastic  mono- 
maniac. In  a  project  of  a  Constitution  which 
he  published,  there  appeared  the  following  odd 
article : 

^^  Article  ipo.— Poplars  shall  be  planted^ 
and  kept  up  with  care,  in  all  the  communes  of 
the  Republic.  The'  St^te  shall  have  for  its 
seal  a  cylindrical  altar,  surmounted  by  a  cone, 
on  which  shall  be  a  spherical  ray.  This  seal 
shall  \^  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Management,  to  be  stamped  en  rdief  of  wax, 
on  all  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  on  all 
laws.  Each  bf  the  three  corps  of  the  repre- 
sentation shall  have  for  seal  one  of  the  sdides 
of  Resolution,  whose  unity  composes  the  seal 
of  the  State.  The' Executive  body  shall  have 
for  seal  the  cylinder,  or  its  cubical  profile ;  the 
Legislative  Corps,  the  cone,  or  its  profile,  the 
equilateral  triangle ;  the  Scientific  Corps,  the 
sphere,  with  rays,  or  its  profile,- the  circle  sar^ 
rounded  .With  rays.  The  seal  of  each  of  these 
three  bodies  of  the  .national  representativea 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of 
the  corps,  to  be  applied  to  all  hs  acts.'  ** 

VICTOR  HUGO. 


The  return  of  Victor  Hugo,  ihe  nove- 
list, to  be  a  repi'eserttailve  of  the  people  of 
Paris,  is  smother  example  <of  the  slight  re- 
gard which  is,  paid  by  Frenchmen  to  the 
quality  and  kmd  of  men  whom  they 
I  select  to  be  their  repreaeQtative3.    When 
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it  was  enquired,  with  some  surprise,  why 
Victor  Hoeo  had  been  created  a  Peer  of 
France  bylionis  Philippe,  which  happened 
a  short  time  before  the  fall  of  that  mon- 
arch, the  reply  wte,  '*  La  Roi  s'amuH,**^ 

In  the  Hoose  of  Peers  it  is  admitted  that 
he  failed;  "elderly  gentlemen  who  had. 
passed  Into  the  Chamber  of  Peers  through 
the  magistracy  or  the  ministiy*  or  the 
stem  discipline  of  the  c(unp,  did  not  view 
with  much  favor  the  ^ntry  of  a  writer 
whose  freedom  with  hiatbrv,  and  What  is 
more  sacred  still  in  the  eyes  tif  either  the 
French  courtiers,  with  language  even,  was 
not  atoned  for  by  his  genius ;  his  eccen- 
tric hearing  was  not  suited. to  any  assemr 
bly  where  convenance  presided  with  ex- 
treme rigOr."  •    '   • ' 

He  had  ulre^dy  committed  himself  by 
an  Ode  oU  the  birthday^ of  tlie  Puke  de. 
Bordeaux.  Public  opinion  would  hardly 
allow  him  to  be  a  republican ;  he  is  not 
believed  in — he  is  not  trusted— rhe  has  no 
consistency — ^he  followa  the  most  brilliant 
light: — ^his  imagination  is  picturesque  and 
applausive ;  of  moral  firmness,  cool  consid- 
eration of  the  rights  and  duties,  of  miin, 
without  which  n,o  man  can  be  a  legislator, 
much  less  a  statesman,  there  is'  not  the 
faintest  trace  in  Victor  Hugo. 


"  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  borft  actoif.  His  wri- 
tings have  the  florid  varnish  of  an  acted  style^ 
The  high  gifts  with  which  he  has  been  endow-- 
ed  bv  FrovideDce,  have  been  perverted  into  a 
sleigQt  of  hand  dealinff  with  language.  Where 
he  might  have  soared,  he  has  stooped  to  pick 
up  odd  discoveries,  and  make^the  queerest  con- 
trasts. His  mind  has  become  a  kaleidoscope, 
and  his  tongue  can  only  utter  puerile  conceits. 
He  believes  that  he  hks  discovered  the  antithe- 
sis, or  that  at  least,  he  has  reveal^d  its  power,, 
and  he  thinks,  speaks,  and>  acts,  by  a  sort  of 
double  key — a  new-found  harmonv  .  created 
from  a  forced  consonance  of  thii^s,  the  highest 
with  things  the  most  mean.  He  dWoops  from 
aa  Alpine  altitudej  to  pick  up  a  bauble ;  and 
although  he  may  display  agility;  he  is  no  long^- 
er  the  eagle  looking  unblenchingly  at  the  sun. 
In  the  dnamber  of  Peers,  the  Yicomte  Victor 
HOgo  acted  with  an  overstrained,  deferential 
courtesy.  In  the  Assembly  he  tried  to  put  on  the 
air  of  a  great  champion,  at  one  moment  of  the 
Republic,  at  another  of  endangered  society. 
His  large,  prominent,  fair,  and  remarkable  brow, 
would  seem  charged  with  frowns;  his  voice 
would  issue  like  avenging  thunder,  and.  his 
gestures  perform  their  fitting  accompanimenta. 
of  extravagance.    Yet  hQ  fiuied.    My  ith.a  good 


appeavince,  good  voice,  commanding  action, 
and  high  fame,  Victor  Hugo  utterly  failed. 
More  tijan  once  has  he  been  driven,  from  the 
tribune  by  clamorous  impatience.  Why  7  Be* 
cause  he  is  an  actor ;  because  he  is  artificial, 
vain,  and  inconstant;  because  be  thinks  more 
of  himself  than  ofhts'cadse;  because  be  is  not 
animated  by  a  lofly,  self-sacrificiag  sincerity. 

^  It  is  remarkable  how  Uw'of^the  popular  nov- 
el writers  of  France  found  their  way  into  the 
National*  Assembly^  Alexandre  Dumas  tried 
Constituency  afler  constituency,  and  foiled. 
EnWtte  Sue,  whose  romances  were  written 
with  a  view  of  advancing  Socialist  doctrines, 
and  which  were  imfirueently  admitted  into 
such  journals  as  the  Dubois,  Pfwtse,  and  Coif 
stUuiumnelt  was  menfioned  on  some  liats,  but 
hardly  attracted  >  attention.  Victor.  Hugo,  who 
did  mid  his  way  into  the  Assembly,  recefved 
little  respect  Dumas  and  Sue/  cerCainly  did 
much  to  corrupt,  the  one  the  morals,  the  other 
!^  to  pervert  the  ideas  of  the  reading  and  play- 
going  public — and  what  part  of  the  Parisian 
public  IB  noifeuiUeion'Twing  and  play-going  f 
*-^nd  by  this  donble  corruption  to  prepare  the 
RicoltUum  Dimqcratique  c^  SocioZe;  and  yet 
these  precursors  of  ruin  were  thrown  aside  into 
obscurity  and  neglect,  the  moment  that  their 
disciples  began  to  •  put .  their  doctrines  into 
pmctice^  llieir  own  tales  present  no  moral 
so ,  good.  The  fanatic '  may  find  fiivor,  hot 
never  the  mere  corrupter,  with  this  introduc- 
tion of  Victor  Hugo,  we  come  -to  his  speech  re- 
garding the  najional  aldierit. 

" He  acknowledged. that  those  afdieri  were 
the  result  of  a  necessity.  Npvertbeless,  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  money 
expended  on  them  was  sp  much  lost.  The 
result  oC-^  four  mopths  had  been  nothing,  or 
rather  worse.  The  Monarchy  had  made  outfs 
-^the  RepubliCt/otn^aTi/s.  .  Such /ain^tfn/inne 
w|ks  fatal  to  civilization  in  Constantinople  or 
Naplesj  but  nev6r  t^ould  the  reading  a^  think- 
ing workman  of  Paris  aqt  like  Lazzaroni  in 
time  of  peace,  to  become  Janissaries  for/a  day 
of  combkt.  Having  paid  many  handsome  com- 
pli meats  to  the  Parisian  workmen,  he  proceed- 
ed to  show  that  the.  civilization  of  £uiope 
wovld  be  aSected  by  th^  deterbration  of  tne 
•character  of  the  Parisian  populace.  What 
Rome  was  fprmerly,  he  considered  Paris  to  be 
now.  What  the  thinkers  of  Paris  prepared,  the 
workmen  of  Paris, executed.  The  workman 
yitLS  the  soldier  of  the  idea,  and,  not  of 'the 
imeute..  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  that 
the  nalionaj    ateliers   should .  be  transformed 

Eromptly.from  a  hurtful  into  a  useful  institn- 
on. 

V  AVhile  the  orator  was  thus  indulging  in  gen- 
eral reflections,  he  was  interrupted  by  voices 
reminding'  him  that  they  were  all  agreed  as  to 
what  he  was  saying,  but  wanted  a  practical 
plan  fof  itccomplishing  what  all  equally  wish- 
ed |  bat  the  orator  eOuid  only. throw  out  tlioa^ 
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general  recomiDendatknQB  which  were  on  every 
iQDgae,  althoQffh  by  few  ezpreased  so  eloqu^ntp 
ly.  What  added,  be  continiied,  to  his  inexpree^ 
sible  grief  was,  that  while  Pttris  was  straggling 
In  her  paro;cy8[Q,  London  .was  rejpicitjg — her 
commerce  bad  trebled  '^  luxury,  indostty,  and 
wealth  bad  there  fonad  refuge..  Yes,  ^E^ngland 
was  seated  laughing  at  the  edge  of  the  abyss 
iiito  whicK^France  bad  fallen*  - 

^  This  speech  resumed  wkh  completeness  tbte 
vain  prejudices  of  the  cctft.  P^ris,  tbe  modem 
Rome*-altbough  Rome  was  the  powerful  or- 
ganizer of  ancient  ^iipes — althougn  Romegfive 
manicipal  government;  and  multiplied  life 
throughout'  oQr  n^embers,  .while  Pans  can  not 
Qolonize  abroad,  axid  the  French  have  yet  to 
learn  ly)w  to  manage  their  local  affairs  without 
a  fnU  reliance  on  the  capital !  Paris,  the  greM 
initiator  in:  literatyi^  and  phiiosophyj--^^' 
though  she  lias  bottowed  nc%  only  ttqjax  the 
classics,  but  from  Eoglavd,  from  Spkin,  frond 
Germany — and  uotwithstanding  the  attempt  to 
revive  the  diatribes  of  the  ctrfi  a^inst  Eng- 
land, and  re-excite  popular  hatred,  which  had' 
subsided  in  presence  of  the  calm  impartiality. 
and  perfect  good,  faith  of  Bngland,  while 
Fiance  was  in  the  throes  of  her  revolution ! 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  character  of  the 
fltateonan  was  in  his  speech." 


Although  M.  Cbnsiderant '  is  the  most 
prominent  disciple  of  fburief,  apd  'the 
chief  expounder  of  hia  doptHnee,  he  is  by 
BO  means  to  be  classed  among  the  vulgar 
dpowd'of  Bpeculative  reformers.  He  19  a 
mfld  and  temperate ''couitrovenialiBt,  and 
IB  perhaps,  to  Fourier^  what  Melahcthon 
wiis  to  Luther.  When  challenged,  to  meet 
M.  Thiers  at  the  tribune  in  open  argu;- 
ment,  he  ask^d  permission  ,to  devejope  his 
doctrine  .in  /our  lectures,  on .  four  succes- 
give  evenings,  in  the  lesser  hall  of  the  old 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  request  was 
not  acceded  to.  And  yet,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  disparBgement  of's  theory  which  looks 
to  the  refonnstion.of  even  common  abuses, 
that  it  asks  for  iitne  and  st^udy  to  be  un- 
derstood. The  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
simple  ^«  it  ts,  requires  more  than  four 
lectures  to  teach  it ;  \he  discussion  of  a 
bin  for  appropriations  often-  consilmes  the 
sessions  of  a  month,  even  when  every  thit^. 
w  known  and  prepared.  Much  more,  tHen» 
should  the  complic&fed.system  of  Fourier, 
which  first  discovers-  new  kws  for' the  or- 
ganization of  society/. and.  plunges  into  $ 
detailed  appUcation  of.  them,  asl  for  a  se- 


ries of  lecture  for  its  explanation.  Four- 
ierism,  even  were  it  a  true  system,  can 
uever  be  popular :  it  asks  too  much  for  its 
comprehension.  It  is  a  philosoplucal  and 
intelleetdal  curiosity,  for  the  amusement 
and  exercise  of  a  highly-cultivated  intel- 
lect, and  in  no  sense  a  system  capable  of 
a'  practical  and  coidmon  application.  •  It 
has,  moreover,  the  fUfiad vantage, — or  ra- 
ther, its  author  has  committed  the  fatal 
ertor,  the  unforgiveable  sin  against  com- 
mon sense,  (the  good  manners  of  philoso- 
phy,")  of  giving  new  names  to  old  and  sim- 
ple ideas;  and  worse  than  that,  of  an- 
ilouncing  as  laws,  such  ideas  as  are  merely 
forms  or  organiwtion.  A  law  is  discov- 
ered  by  its  effects  a9  they  appear.  Four- 
ier's so^Ued  "  laws»*''  are  iniaginaFy  prin- 
ciples which  will  by  and  by  appear,  if 
they  are  ever  established  by  experiment. 
The  l^ws  of  gra.vitat2on  are  detected  in  the 
present  order  of  the  universe ;  the  universe 
is  governed  by  them ;  the  laws  of  what  we 
commonly  call  human-halure  prpduce  all 
the  phenomena  of  society,  ^  they  are,  and 
regulate  •  them :— if  we  wish,  to  discover 
by  what  principles  society  can  be  harmon- 
ized, we  must  study  Some  harmoniops  ex- 
ample; — a  family  for  instance,  or  a  well- 
toverned  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  or  per- 
aps,  an  ancient  collegiate  establishment, 
^y  these  three  different  instances,  as  by  the 
observation  of  the  motions  of  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  w6  i^ay  with,  gre^t  observa- 
tion and  thought  detect  the  principles  of 
fiieiT  several  oi'ganizations ; .  and  then  we 
have  discovered  the  laws  of  social 'organi- 
zation;— as  in  the  femily  circle,  toce,  with 
honor  and  courage; — ^intbe  state,  self- 
interest,  with  liberty  and  justice : — in  re- 
ligion, knowledge  with  sympathy,  obe- 
dience and  reverence.  But  when  we  come 
to  examine  Fourier's  laws,  we  find  that  they 
Sre  mere  tncen/ton^,.  Snd  have  been  im- 
agined merely,  and  not  deduced  from  ob- 
servation. He,  for  exiample,  leaves  quite 
out  of  view  the.  fact,  that  the  first  desire 
of  a  liberal  nature  is  libertv,  and  its  first 
necessity  to  isolate  itself,  and  stand  free  of 
all  but  merely  moral  and  natural  restraints : 
whereas  by  Fourier's  arrangement,  men  are 
to  go  in  ganffs  and  companies,  and  to  be 
led  through  life  by  the  harmonic  passions, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  individualizdng 
und  isolating  principle.  Indeed,  the  the- 
ory of  Fourier,  is  perhaps,  more  intensely 
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the  opposite  of  repuUicanisih  than' even 
monarchy  itself.  In  a  phalansterie;  men 
would  be  conelantlj  under  the  superriBion 
of  a  wise  superior,  who  would  anticipate 
all  th^ir  necessities  and  desires,  and  find  a 
vent  for  .every  ]ias8ioh  that  might  arise; 
while  in  a  republic,  the  ifirst  aStadWt  im- 
pression upon  the  mind'id  that  of  ^be  ne- 
cessity of  individual  energy  and  freedom, 
of  the  government  and  discipline  of  desipe, 
and  the  invention  of  means  for  answering 
the  demands  of  nature.  This  is  the  ii;ue 
and  perfect  condition  of  man, — natural  im- 
pulses and  desires,  utuler  the  powerful 
discipline  and  teaching  oif  neces^ty.  Four- 
ier's plati  is  fit  only  for  companies  of  boys 
uid  girls,  or  for  Undines^  a*  kind  of  crea- 
tures without  souls.  But  to  return' to  M. 
Considerant. 


^The  fou^nder  thunders  at. abuses,  shakes 
down  the  walls,  causes. lofty  seats  to  topple, 
and  is,  in  tbe  eyes  of  an  affrighted  woria,  a 
harsh  and  grim  destrdyer.  To  some  tnild,  en- 
thnsisstic,  studious  pupil  he  reveals,  in  the 
genial  solitude  of  his  home,  and  in  well-sea- 
soned table-lalk,  the  depths  of  leodemess  and 
love,  which  form  the  real  springs  of  outer  in- 
dignation. Captivated  with  such  teachings, 
and  imbued  with  such  revelations,' the  mild  pu- 
pil becomes  the  testaroeAtarj^  executor  of  the 
great  will,  which  he  performs  with  faithftilness 
and  devotion.  M.  Considerant  is  tall  and 
slight.  fJis  jnle  features  beaV  the  marks  of, 
study,  and,'  with  his  abundant  dark  hair  ar- 
ranged with  some  view  to  effect,  make  what,  in 
the  language  of,  painters,  would  be  called  a 
good  head.  His  dress  has  a  certain  priestly 
cut ;  and,  should  the  Phalanstere  ever  be  erect- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Loire — according  to 
thai  captivating  design  exhibited  at  the  Pha- 
lange Cfffice,  within  a  door  of  the  hous^  where 
Voltaire  was  born,  on  the  quay  that  bears  that 
witty  scoffer's  name — ^Victor  Considerant,  tbe . 
opposite  of  Voltaire  in  all  things,  will  look,  as 
he  paces  throngh  its  pleasant  gardens  and  or- 
chards, or  along  its  social  halls,  tbe  sentimen- 
tal, mysiicaU  philosophical  genius  of  so  happy 
a  place.  Considentat  speaks  fluently  and 
well ;  but  when  it  is  laid  down  thdt  the  student 
of  Fourier  mast,  in  order  tq  become  acquainted 
with  his  system,  go  throngh  several  volumes, 
beginning  with  Fourierism-made-easy  books, 
general  treatises,  commentaries,  preliminaries, 
etc.,  before  he  can  venture  to  enter,  the  bq- 
witchidg  labyrinth  of  tbe  Phalanstere,  then 
M.  Considerant  stands  excused  for  having  ask- 
ed four  nights'  revelations  id  that  quiet  ceme- 
tery in  which  lies  hushed  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Charter  of  1830."  •    \ 


M.  Conaiderant's  vipws  are  pretty  fully 
ezpreaaed  itt  bis  little '  tract  ciBfd  Prin- 
cipka  of  Soeialiam,  (1847).' 

*'  Like  .all  Socialists,  the  author  finds  the 
root  of  misery  in  unlimited  competition  and  the 
-tj^ranny  of  capitirL  Taking  *a  rtipid  view  of 
past  history,  he  finds  that  tl^  societies  of  anti- 
quity had  force  for  principle  and  law,  ttxir  for 
policy,  and:  conquest  for  end  ^  while  their  eco* 
nOmical  system  was  expressed 'by  the  woid 
tiavery.  The  feudal  system  wjls  not  lees  one 
of  war  and  conquest,  with  slayer]^  modified  ibId 
serfage,  owing  to  the  humane  sentiment  that 
came  with  the  first  ray's  of  Christianity.  The 
new  order  of  society  disengaged  from  the  feu- 
dal system,  rests  tipon  cOnMnon  law  and  the 
Christian  principle  of  the  unity  of  all  races  in 
humanity,  from  whence  sprung  the  politieal 
principle  of  the(  equal  rights  of  citizens  in  the 
otate ;  and  this  spirit  he  calls  the  Democratic" 

• 

M.  Considei:ant  lays  down  that  a  new 
organization  of  society  should  b6  upon  the 
democratic,  not  rew>lutionary,  principle  of 
equality.  It'  is  'a  distinption  rarely  made 
by  democratic  .writers  and  reformers,  bat 
the  absence  of  which  will  explam  half  the 
confusion  of  thdr  ideas,  the  distinction  be- 
tween ^democratic  equality,  equality  be- 
fore the  laWf  and  individual  fiberty.  Equal- 
itv  before  the. law' may  exist  for  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  a  despotical  State,  under 
a  'despotical  constitution,  over  whic&  they 
themselves  .ahall  have  no  power.  .  Demo- 
cnctiq  equality  is^  a  mixttire  of  ppliUcal 
and  social ;  pf  manners  and  political  rights. 
In  a  pure  democracy  the 'majority  is  des- 
pot, and  there  is  no  constitution.  In  a  con- 
stitutional republican  government,  there 
may  or  there  may  not  be  social  Quality, 
but  there  tb  always  perfect  equality  before 
the  law,  ai^d  what  is  of  still  greater  value, 
therQ  will  be  perfect  individual  Uberty; 
the  entire  , constitution  of  society  under 
sueb  a  government,  being  a  system  for  the 
^efencis  of  the  moral  and  established  riights 
of  t^e  individual;  "natural  rigbts/'  so- 
called,  being  entirely  set  aside  by  the  yetj 
idea  of  a  government  of  any  kind. 

Now  the  idea' of  M.  Considerant  ia  that 
of*  a  new  organization  of  society  upon  a 
principle  either  of  equality  before  .the  kw, 
or  of  .fiocial  equality,  we  know  not  which, 
perhaps  both.  .  There '  \3xists,  says  he,  at 
"present,  no  organization  of  industry  what- 
ever, and  in  consequence,  while  political 
rights  are  tli^reticadly  pQsseteed  by  all,  a 
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new  aristoeracj  has  arisen,  who  monafpo- 
lize  eve^lhi&ff,  labile  tbe  masses  of  the 
people  are  rBoueed;  to  iniserj.  Absolute 
liberty  without-  organization  means  the 
abandonment  of  the  feeble  inaltiiude  to  the 
merer  of  the  powerful  few.         •     '' 

We  (discover  here  a  mo$t  imnortant  con- 
eeptlon,  for  which  we  are  obhged  to  give 
all  doe  honor  to  the  memory  of  Fourier, 
who  first  announced  it;  and  who'was,  per- 
haps, the  firsji  clearly  to  conceive  it.  The 
idea  of  substituting  for  a  vague  and  lawless 
competition,  a  system  by  which  themdus* 
try  of  the  weak  and  the  ignbtant  shd)  be 
made  available  to  their  natur&h'  needs  and 
lawful  desires,  and  theo^sel^es^  liberated 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  knowing  few.  To 
explain  this  idea  more  perfectly  .to  the 
reader,  let  us  make'use  of  an  analogy,  ifi 
follows :       .' 

The  end  and  pui'poqe  of  ar  Republican 
GovemYnent,  is  to  maintain^  for  each  their 
moral,'  not  natural,,  rights  and  liberti.e^  ;  the 
aim  of  a  true  industrial  organization  is  to. 
secure  for  each  a  just  reium  for  his  indxis- 
try,  according  to  the  measure  oflii^  capa- 
city 9nd  usefulness.  This  return  will^not 
alwa]^  be  in  money ;  it  will  be  nn  every 
species  of  social  advantage.  It  is^  we  be- 
lieve, unquestioQably,  'the  great  merit  of 
Fourier,  to  have .  put  forth  .this  idea  as  a 
basis  of  regular  lemlatiye  action/or  rather 
of  ofg^nic  action  m  society.  L^t  us  not 
dispute  what  cannot  be  denied,  nor  allow' 
our  contempt  for  the  errors  and  scientific 
ignorance  of  $*ourier, — ^for,  of  all  the  meli 
who  have  written  upon  science  with  equal 
ability,  with  whose  writings  we  are  -kc- 
qttaioted,  we  are  obliged  to  pronounce  him 
the  m<yst  ignorant,^ — to  bias  our  judgment 
or  tempt  us  to  deny  him  what  is  bre-emi- 
nently  his,  thehonor  of  being  the  nrst  who 
has-  applied  a  scienti^c  intellect,  and  a 
modem  pl^ilanthropy,  to  the  problem  of 
industrial  xefonn. . 

Bnt«  to-  continue  our  an&logy.  Tt  renr 
der  each  man  his  due,  the  advantage  which 
he  claims  for  his  industry  and  ability,  is  it 
not  as  necessary  and  as  just;  as  to  maintain 
his  political  'rights,  to  defend  him  iu  his 
Uberty  and  his  legal  equality  ?.      ' 

The  greatest  honors  have  been  accorded 
to  Ibose  heroes  and  statesmen,  who,  •  re- 
gardiog  men,  not  as  slaves  or  tools,  but 
te  brothers  and  equals  in  the  eye  of  God; 
have,  daring  their  life-time,  by  a  direct 


, personal  influence,  maintained  justice  and 
equality  throughout  their  dominion.  The 
character  of  the  wise  and  pbilanthropical 
hero,  as  embodied  in  the  fiction  of  Ulysses, 
excites  our  love«and  veneration.'  The  char- 
ncter  of  ^uch  a  mat),  enlightened  bv  Chris* 
tianity  and  serened,  is  'represented  in  the 
traits  of  a  free  and  perfect  republican  con- 
9titution;  the  man  is  taken  aw£^y,  and  no 
longear  gorern^ ;  his  wisdom  only  remains 
•ehibodied  in  the  .laws,  which  govern  aft^r 
hitx) .  A,  republican  constitution  substituted 
a  body  of.  laws  fbr  '  personal  wisdom  and 
philanthropy;^  this  wisdom  and  philan- 
thropy being  purged  of  all  individuality, 
.becomes  perpetual^  and  represents  the 
ncdnd,  or  presiding  gehius  of  tne  State.  We 
are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  acci- 
dents of  mortality  for  a  good  government ; 
fpr, '  wlien  onr  Washington,  our  modem 
Ulysses,  perishes,  he  'leaves  his-  soul  be- 
hind him,  incorporated  in  the  laws-t-he  and 
his  fellows.    '  . 

•  So  at  length  it  ^ust  be  with  those  rights 
which  belong  individually  to,  and  are  creat- 
ed by,  the  mind  ^nd  labor  of  each  man. 
T^iere  irill,  by  apd  by,  we  doubt  'not,  be 
a  system  of  industrial  'organization^  that 
will  give  each  man.  ht^  due ;  we  say  of  the 
future  state  that  it  is  under  God's  govern- 
ment, and  that- there  each  man  has  hb 
due,' and  the  efiprts  pf  wisdom  are  to  as- 
similate* human  society  more  and  more 
nearly  to  the  divine  ideal.  ' 

But  to  the  analogy. ,  When  a-  just  man 
employs  laborers,  ul  get  their  due,  accor- 
ding to  their  ability  and  industry,  as  far 
as  m  Kim  lies  ;  whte  a  good  despot  gov- 
erns, all  n^en  are  equal  befo^'e  him^  as  be- 
fore God.  ,Wo  have  now  established  a 
substitute'  for  a  good  despotism,  in  a  ^ys- 
t^  of  laws;  we  wish  now.' to  esteblisk  a 
substUute  fpt  &  good,  master,  in  a  system 
'  of  industrial  orffani^tion. '  So  far  the 
analogy,  and  so  f^r  the  prajseof  Fourier: 

'The  odioud  mechanism  of  unlimited  com- 
petition continually  traverses  the  justice  of 
the  republican .  State ;  if  breaks  in  upon 
the  system  of  Xhb  Slate  ih  its  .minuter  de- 
tails, apd '  renders  justice  abortive ;  the 
workn^n  strives  agairist  the  workman ;  the 
^capitalist  against  the -capitalist;  life  be- 
comes a  silent  .and  secret  warfare;  exists 
tence  becomes  strategic  and  dishonest,  and 
were  it  not  that  mejrj  man,  as  a  eonsumer 
of  products,  bieeomes  so  far  a  master  and 
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employer  himself,  eocietj  .would  become 
utterly  heartless  and  corrupt.  By  the 
equaliaation  of  conditions  in  tn^  republican 
st^te,  by  the  equal  diBiribution'of  proper- 
ty, b^  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  eveiy 
individual*  a  balance  is.  maintained,  each 
man  being  at  once  master  and  slave,  em- 
ployer and  employed,  which  is  indeed  the 
sqluCion  of  the  problem ;  for,  in  this  solu- 
tion/we  find  tlut  .as  the  capacity,  so  will 
be  the  pi]Qducti^  \kA  consumption — pro- 
duction aind  consumption  are  equal  when 
the  individual  is  fidly  employed.  -With 
all  the  necessary  means  and  appurtenances 
to  a  healthy  employment,  we  shall  find 
that  his  production  .exceeds  wliat  he  con- 
sumes, by  at  least  the  sum  that  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  those  that  are  depend- 
ent upon  him  by  nattire.' 

Practically,  therefore,  the  proElem  is, 
that  every  man's  ii^lnstry  aqd  ability  shKll 
be  employed  and-  paid:  If  hi3  industrr 
alone  were  pwd,  other  things  being  pqual, 
he  would  support  only '^himself;  but  iiu- 
man  nature  is  so  construoted  thftt  it  is 
necessary  for' one  to.  support  many,  and  to 
this  end  we  have  aBiHiifi  talent  added  to  in^ 
dustry,  to  enslave  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
with  less  labor,  to  produce  a  greater  result^ 

And  now,  perhans,  we  are  able  to  st^te 
clearly  the  secret  of  the  mal-condition  of  in- 
dustrial society.  .  It  is  that  ability  employs, 
as  its  tools,  not  merely  the  powcis  of  natfire, 
but  man  himself;  it  openly,  andlyr  violence, 
or  cunningly,  and  by  stratagem,  entriips 
and  employs' the  iiidustry  o^  men  at  a  dis- 
advantage to  themselves.:  this  is  ability 
operating  ap^t'fk'om  justice. 

To  secure  for  Ubor  its  jvist  revArd*  a&d 
to  give  to  idl  ability  its  proper  employ- 
ment is,  therefore,  fk  ptoblem  of  the  same 
character,  but  operating  in.  a  narrower, 
thoujzh  not  a  less  difficult  sphere,  as  that 
which  occupied  the  mind  of  that  man,' 
nrhoeverhe  was,':vrho  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  constitutional  Republic. 

Industrial  organisation  of  workmen  in 
bands,  classes,  troops  and  phalanxes,  Ac- 
cording to  their  sever^  talents,  at  the 
sevefaf  times  of  Uie  activities  of  this  talent, 
under  the  supervision  o{  a  college  of  in- 
dustry, to  whicih  we.  must  add, — clothed, 
(of  necessity!)  with  absolute  control-^is 
the  remedy  proposed  by  Founer.    . 

The  first  condition  of  liis  phalanx,  and  the 
reason  of  the  failure  hitherto  of  all  experi- 


ments in  this  wise,  is,  that  there  must  be 
somewhere  lodged  an  absolute  controlling 
authority,  supported  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  like  that  of  a  ship,  master  or.  an  array 
officer,  or  of  the  superintendent  of.  a  peni- 
tentiary, to  enforce  the  mdustral  regu- 
lations and  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  foun- 
der ;  for  it  is  the  singulaiitj  of  this  idea, 
that  it,  takfes  for  granted,  that  each  man 
will  prefec  to  employ  that  talent  with 
which  he  is  most  larseiy  gifted,  at  such 
tim^  as  it  may.  be  j^est  exercbed :  this, 
however,  is  not  the  fact ;  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  despotic  oi^^anizatioD. 

Afi;ain:^-«ociety  ai^d  not  .the  individual 
stands  first  in  the  systte  Of  Founer.  It  is 
not  jack  or  Williaym,  whose  happiness 
is  of  so  much  ;importance,  but  .society — 
the  •  entire  piass.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  little  soul  of  Jack  aiji  William  a 
pVipciple  which  obliges  them  to  ic^gard 
themselves,  individually,  as,of  -greater  im* 
portance  than  all  ^  world  b^de :  that 
principle  is  .pride  and  the  love  of  self. ,  The 
mdiviqusA  will  not  woi^  for  society ;  a  man 
will  work  for  himself,  and  for  those  he 
loves,  and  for  those  whq  depend  upon  him, 
but  we  deny  Absolutely  that  he  w,ili  work 
for  abstract  society. 

The  first  necessity,  the  fundamental 
stimulus,  the  prime  mover  of  any  indus- 
trial system,  that  means  to  have  an  exist- 
ence, must  b^,  that  each  person  in  it 
works  not  fo^  the  common  gpod,  but  for 
himself,  and  .for  those  he  lovte,  and  for 
those  who  depend  upon  him; 

'  We  conceive^  therefore^  -tliat  the  idea  of 
Fourier,  thoi^h  excellent  in^  its  spirit  and 
design,  fails  utterly  in  the  plan  of  its  aocom- 
plishment;  for  the  proqf  of  which  we  appeal 
to  the  e^cperi^nce  of  the  past  twenty  years. 

^gaifi— it  is  seldom  congidered  thai  this 
new  power,  miscalled  a  n^onied  aristocracy, 
and  sometimes  a  Bank  Baron^etcy,  is  ^ot 
an  aristocracy,  and  has  in  it  nQtbing  of  the 
aristocratic.  Aristocracy  consists  in  the 
inheritance  of  political  privileges,  conferred 
upon  families  by  iM,  and  supported  by 
the  perpetuity  of  estates.  -  The  power 
given  by  the  possession  of  large  sums  of 
money,  is  a  power  that  lapses  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  is,  when  possessed,  an 
adventitious  and  accidental,  .and  not  an 
acknowledged,  personal  authority.  So- 
ciety is  we  antagQui^t  of  the  monied 
power,  a  power  Which  slips*, like  water. 
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from  liaiid  to  hand,  m  the  traosmtssioQ  of 
a  coiD.  The  beggar  boy  who  carries 
coppers  to  the. apple  womanj  and  cc^m- 
manda  her  obsequious  attentioti  by  the 
oatky  of  a  cent,  is  toomentarilyi.  by-  the 
possession  of  the  brass,  a  monied  aristo- 
crat ;  but  we  make  bold  to  sdy  that  society 
suffers  little  :damage  by  the  mome^tai^y 
rise  of  so  absuid  a  relationship. ;  th6  cop- 
pers being  tuanaferred  to  the  applie-woman, 
so  much  of  power  and  conBdence  a$(  they 
carry  with  .them  goes'  over  to  her  side, 
and  things,  as  in  heay«i»  are  made  evei^ 

Helice  It  is 'that  we  are.  not  deposed  io 
indulge  m  invectives  against  the  noh.  The 
rich  Unlay  are.  not  th^  rich  to-morrow. 
The  monied  body  is  a  soulless  andinre^- 
sponsible  idea.     -  « 

Nor  are  we  more  disjmed  to  give  way 
to  an  exaggen^ted  passion  for  the  suffering 
and  virtuous  poot ;  since  the  podir  of  to- 
day were/pernaps,  the  rich  of  yesterday* 
and  will  be 'the  rich  of  ^-morrow.  .The 
poor  aiB  not,  with  ufit,  a  class '  or  a  caste : 
WA  too,  hiEive  bu^en  poor,  it  may  be,  .but 
we  scorn  to  .take  pi|;y  upon  oursdves. 

In  seeking,jthefteforQ,  for  a  cause  of  th^ 
mischief,  for^a  someihipfi^  •  to  blame,  we 
must  look  to  the.incomiH(^teness,  the  im- 
perfection of  the.  means  and  yrays  of  in*; 
dustry*,  and  of  the  slowness  and  difficulty 
with  which  the  wants' and  surpluses  of 
one  man  are  made  Imown  to  >  the  .rest  of 
society.-  This  e^l  i^  to  be  met  by  a  more 
compfete  and  uniform  system  of  {)ublic 
education,  by  the  establishment  of  labor, 
assooiations  on  the.  system  of  mutual  aid; 
by  the  protection  of  the  industry  of  th^ 
country  against  an^  unjust  and  overpo^er^ 
ing  foreign  .competition ;  ^the  Fourierite  is, 
of  necessity,  a  protectionist,)  by  facilitat- 
ing the  m^ns  of  exchange,  both  of  money 
and  of  goods ;.  by.  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  .roads,  bringing  each  man  nearer 
io  his  neighbor;^  by  the  suppression 'of 
every  trace  of  •  monopoly  or  corporate 
privilege,  except  such  as  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  new  resources,  and  the 
encouragement  of  new  inventions.  In 
short,  by  proceeding,  as  we  have  begun, 
in  a  bn)ad  and  lib^m  system  of  industrial 
reform,  embracing  every  djepartmeni  of 
education,  of  labor,  and  of  control ,'  above 
all  we  must  be  pi^tient ;  idead  themselves 
move  slowly,  much  more  do  the  reforQis 
which  follow  them.  >         I 


"  Society,"  fays  Considerant,  "  is  tending 
^  a  division  into  two  great  classes,  the 
capitalists^  and  those  who  live  dependent 
upon  capital ;"  but  this  is  not  what  M. 
Considerant  would  make  it,  a  phenomenon 
which  charaoterizes  civilization;  for,  in 
America,  Which  now '  forms  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ciyilijBed  world, 
.property  changes  hands,  passing  from  rich 
to  poor,,  and  from  poor  to  rich,  with  such 
^ondeiiul  rapidity,  that  a  period  of  twenty 
years  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  grades  of 
society,  from  highest  to  lowest.  More 
than  ninety  men  of  business  out  of  a  bun- 
dred'fail  onoe  ia  their  lives,  and  the  great 
majority  several .  times.'-  A  property  of 
£4,000  sterlmff  is  luxury  in  the  country, 
fesp^tability  m  the*  cities.  The  ruling 
members  of  society  are  the  lawyers,  di- 
vines and  editors;  merchants  being  not 
frequehtly  educated  men,  control  public 
movements  as' a  body ;  rarely  \)y  individu- 
al iufluence :  it  is  esteemed  easier  to  make 
money  than  to  keep  it.  Speculators  lose 
all  .in  the  end  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred.  .Of  monied  corporations,  for 
one  that  is  rich,  an  l^undrea  are  in  debt ; 
the  money  leitders  are  chiefly  the  banks — 
comlnnations  of  small  capitals  and  savings 
of  labor.  In  America  we  know  of  but 
one  dass  who  iransmft  political  power 
fram  father  to  son,  and  who  ai%  to  be  re- 
garded Us  strictly  and  properly  a  ruling 
.class,  vis.,  the  large  planters  of  the  South ; 
who,  taken' altogether,  with  their  families, 
will\not  make.,  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  the  cit^  of  New  York.  The  power 
which  they  hold  is  political,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  constitutional  arrangements ;  since 
the^  property  which  they  represent,  is  not 
equal  in  the  value  of  its  products  to.  thoise 
of  the  single  State  of  Massachusetts. 

A  great  deal  is  said  of  the  p^wer  of 
the  manufacturing  clashes  who  represent 
and' control  a  greater  part  of  the  personal 
property  and  floating  capital  of  the  North ; 
but  even  they  cannot  procure  a  protective 
duty  to  enable  them  to  employ  their  riches 
to  ludvantage ;  they  are,  with,  few  excep- 
tions, men  of  moderate  capital,  who  have 
entrusted  their  mopey  to  the  management 
of  skillful  business  men,  and  to  the  manu- 
facturing agentsj-  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  consolidation  of  the 
great  mai^ufacturing.  companies ;  they  are 
rivals  to^eaoh  other  in  the  different  States 
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of  >  the  Union,  and  tketr  political  efforts  I 
have  been  thus  far  confined  to  the  pro* ' 
caring  of  protection  for  the  artisans  who 
work  in  their  factoriM,  against  the  de- 
pressing ininence  of  English  competition. 
There  is  no  monied  aristocracy*  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  for  -the  reason,  first,  that  there  is  no 
aristocracy  proper,  and  that  fortunes,  are 
made  and  lost  within' tlie' year;  and  that 
the  son  wastes  the  acctimulated  riches  of 
the  father.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  pos* 
sessor  of  yast  estates  in  America,  who  has 
been  the  maker  of  his  own  fortunie,  to  ex- 
ercise political  influence ;  the  habits  of  his 
life  forbid  it ;  he  is  not  eloquent,  he  is  not 
courteous ;  his  tenants  are  not  tor  life, 
and  if  they  do  not  like  lum  they  will  leare 
him ;  his  agents  and  dependents  ate  not 
controlled  by  him ;  they  can  leave  him . 
and  seek  other  situations;  he  cannot  him 
der  their  success ;  his  timcai^d  his  thoughts 
are  wholly  occupied  in  keepift^  together 
the  monstrous  aggregrate  of  his  posses- 
sions ;  he  is  looked  upon  eVen  with  pity^  as 
a  man  overpowered  with  care,  and  whose 
anxieties  can  terminate  onlt  with  his4ife. 

The  monied  aristocracy  m  Europe,  says 
M.  Considerant,  has. become  the  master  of 
kings. and  governments;  but  it  is  not  so 
witEu9 ;  our  government  is  not  dependent 
for  its  existence  upon  a  loan.  The  mour 
archies  and  aristocracies  of  Europe,  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  necessity,  hav^e  adopted  the 
maxim  that  a  public  debt  is  in  some  mea- 
sure necessary  to  the  stability  of  t)ie  State  y 
the  ftrt  of  government  seems  to  )^ave  been 
summed  up  in  a  sentence :  borrow  to  make 
war,  lay  .t»xes  to  pHy'  the  interest.  The 
refunding  of  the  principal  doea  not.tfnter 
into  their  c^ilculations,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  financiers'  become  .the  masters 
of  governments;  that  nioney  lenders  and 
brokers  are  able  to  advise  and  manage  kings 
and  parliaments ;  that  great  fortunes  a^e 
great  political  powers ;  that  the  rich  be- 
come richer,*  th^'  poor  poorer ;  that  Eaitope  b 
continually  rushing  into  revolutions.  . 

M.  Considerant,  borrowing  from  Fouri- 
er, claims  that  capita],  labor  and  talent, 
are  the  three  elements.,  of  .production ;  the 
great  primitive  oceans  of  social  develop- 
ment. Talent,  or  more  properly  at^nity, 
fives  to  labor  a  wider  and  mote  pro^tabie 
irection ;  for  the  development  p(  ability 
a  stimulus  is  needed  i  thd  stimulus  of  want 
or.  of  necessity.  By  the  system  of  Fourier^ 


we  venture  to  say,  this  stimulus  would  be 
taken  away,  and  men  would  be  content, 
'working  for  the  cotnmon  good,  with  a 
moderate  prdviaon,  such  as '  might  be  at- 
tained with  a  moderate  ability.    The  g^reat 
Lord  Hardwicke  renutrked,  that  succ^sfiil 
English  lawyers,  who  had  come  to  great 
honors  in  the  State,  attained  to  eminence 
chiefly  bdcause  they  began  with'  nothing. 
The  finest  productions  of 'human  genius, 
the.  most  «nchaAtin^'  woijcs  of  art,   the 
mbst  daring  an4  fruilfu}  enterprises,  and 
'.the  deeds  6{  greatest  generosity  and  mag- 
nanimity have  been  the  offspring  of  neces- 
sily  and  piun ;  or  of  what  is  almost  an 
equal  •stimulus,  of  sdlitary  ambition,  work- 
ing out  for  itself,  alon^  and  unregarded, 
put    of   such  ^de  *  material    as    chance 
might  offer,    some  imperishable   'memo- 
rial;'  and  the  happiest   moments  of  a 
virtuous    and ,  cultivated   Hfe  are    those 
which>  place  us,  by  a  powerful  and  delicate 
sympathy,  in  communion  with  minds  thus 
struggling ;  .  as*,  with    heroes  achieving 
victory  against  hobe^-^with  investigators 
detecting  a  law  oi  nature  by  some  rude 
expeijmeni^^with  philosophers^  like  Epic- 
tetus,   pressing  the  wine  '  of  consolation 
from  iho  bitter  fennel-ldaf  of  adversity. 
Let  us  imagine,  for  a  period* of  a  thousand 
years,  if  such  a  'sensual  monotony  can 
enter  ^he  imagination,  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion reared  in  phalanxes,    edudited   by 
scores    and   thousands^  .confounded  in  a 
well-ordebed  army,  dp  well-ordered  and,  so 
conducted  as  to*  nnh  the  individual  in  the 
system;  would  not  one  rather  struggle 
tj^rough  a  short  life,  and  perish  eany, 
leaving  some  ^memento  of  character  de- 
veloped in  the  strife  against  fortune,  were 
it  only  to  h^ve  it  written  upon  one's  tomb- 
stone, to  be  overgrown  with  moss  after 
the  fourth  generation,    that    he,  whose 
remains  lie  here^  strove  well  wi^h  adver- 
sity, during  his  honest  life,  and  was  a  goad 
citizen,  a  good  father,. a  good  neighbor  in 
the  ancient  fashion,  than  to  live  a  second 
century  vegetating  undistinguished  among 
the  industrial  -herd  of  a  .well.-ordered,  well* 
governed,  well*fed  phalanx  ? 

^  Capital,  labor  and  talent— capital  pos- 
sessed by  an  individual  with  all  its .  nsks 
atid  contingencies  is  a  soufce  of  pride  and 
of  enjoyment ;  the  possession  of  it,  if  it 
be.  but  ten  dbllars,  and  be  true  capital, 
which  he  ^mof  Jay  by  and  not  use. 
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The  author  of  the  ensuing  essay  I^m 
DO  reference  to,  and  b  bi^it  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Phonographic  or  An- 
lo-Sazon  systepi  of  Mr.  Pitman  of  Eng- 
nd,  and  of  Messrs.*  Andrews  and  l^oy le 
of  Boston,  whicl\%ndt withstanding  the  pre- 
judices so  generally  entertained  by  schol- 
ars towards  innovations  of  this  kind,  or 
against  any  attetnpts  to  disturb  the  ortho- 
graphic standard  and  fixed  forms  of  the 
hnguage,  appears. to  have  met  wjth.some 
d^ree  of  favor  and  encourgemen^  from 
the  public.  The'stVan^e  and  uncouth  form, 
however,  of  some  of  the  characters  devised 
by  the  authors  of  the  system  to  express 
diptbongal  and  other  sounds,  .are  little 
calculated  to  recommend  them  to  general 
adoption  ;  or  *  to  improve  or  beautif)^  the 
aspect  of  the  language,  whicl^  as  we  hupi- 
bly  thv&k,  ought  to  form  a.  part  of  everi^ 
gnch  achepae.  The  attempt,  also,  to  ef- 
fect a  Hieral  addptafion  of  the  spelling  to 
the  pronunciation,  can  only  be  productive 
of  discord' and  confusiou;  or  will  neither 
tend  to  symmetrize  the  former,  or  soften 
the  hissing  hardness  of  the  latter,  which- 
occasions  it  to  ^rate  so  unpleasantly.on  the 
ears  of  fore^ners,  and  renders  the  Eng- 
lish the  "least  agreeable  of  the  cultivated 
languages  *of  Europe — t}u>ugb  it  other- 
vise  yields  to  nope  in  copiousness  and  sig- 
nificance, or  in  dignity  and  force.  A. su- 
perior degree,  therefore,  of  tact  and  taste, 
a  nice  sense  of  symmetiy,  and  a  finely  at- 
tuned ear,  shoitld  be  possessed  by  those 
who  undertake  to  mo4ify9  or  who  would 
simplify  and  improve  it.  But  before  en- 
tering upon  the  main-sul^ect  of  the  ensu- 
ing essay,  we.  will  ofifer  a  few  remarks 
upon  a  topic  intimately  conpected  with  it ; 
which  though  jt  has  been  much  4iscu8s^d 
of  late,  both  in  Ens^land  and  t^is  country, 
is  still,  ^  we  hu|;nbTy  think,  but  imperfect-; 
It  understood ,  by  the  public,  or  by  au- 
Uiors  and  publishers^  wno  are  particularly 
interested  in  having  it  put  iu  its  true  light, 
and  finally  set  at  rest. 

In  an  article  on  Griswold's  "  Prose  Wri* 
ters  of  Americay".  which  appeared  i^  long 
since  in  the  "  Westinmster  Review/'  the 


following  remarks  occur  on  the  subject  of 
International  Copy -right.  "The  system 
of  legalized  free-booty,  that  right  of  bor- 
der-foray, which  enables  an  American 
publisher  to  appropriate  the  labors  of  an 
English  author;  and  defraud  \nm  of  his 
hire,  has  been^  by  a  most  just  retributipn, 
the.  bane  of  American  Utefature.  Thanks 
tq  this  system,  authorship  by  profession, 
is  in  America,  a  career  if  not  impossible 
and  unknown,  at  least  one.  to  which  the 
entrance  is  fenced  off  by  difficulties  that 
must  deter  many  frpm*  venturing  upon  it. 
On  tlus  point,  Mr.  GriswokL  speaks  with 
authority."  The  Reviewer  then  quotes  at 
length,  a  pai^age  from<  M,r.  Griswold,  of 
which,  however*  the  following  portion 
alOni^  has  any  direct  bearing,  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  A  short  time  before  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  ajlpointed  Minister  to 
Sp^in,  he  undertook  tp  dispose  of  a  pro- 
duction of  nierit,  written  by  an  American 
who  had  not  established  a  commanding 
name  in  the  literary  market,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  get  an  o£fer  from  any  of  the 
principal  publishers."  They  even  de- 
clined^ he  states,  '*  to  publish  it  at  the  au- 
thor's cost  \  alledging^'  (ai^d;.trvly)."  that 
it  waa  not  worth  .their  while  to  trouble 
themselves  about  native -works,  of  doubt- 
ful success,  while  they  could  pick  and 
choose  among  the  successful  works  daily 
poured  out  of  the  British  press -^  for 
the  ropy-fighi  of  which"  th€y  had  no- 
thing' to  pay."  We  cannot  but  think,  that 
both  Mr.  Griswold  and  the  Westminster 
Reviewers^  are  equidly  mistaken  in  con- 
sidering the -disadvantages  under 'which 
our  titerature  labors,  of  being  thus  in.A 
ipanner  threat  aside^  and  thrdwn  into  the 
shade*  by  that  of  the  mother-country,  as 
mainly  owing  to.  the  want  of  a  copy-right 
law,  which  moll  secure  to  EngHsh  as  well 
as  American  writers,  an  exclusive  and 
equitable  •  property  in  their  works.  The 
passage  of  such  a  law,  which  has  been  so 
'long  and  so  urgently  called'  for,  as  a  meas- 
ure calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
our  literature,  ana  an  act  of  justice  due  to 
foreign  writerSyxWould,  we  are  persuaded. 
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do  bat  little  towards  effecting  the  o^jeqts 
aimed  at  by  it»  advocates,  and  which  they 
so  confidently  Qj^pect  to  accomplish  by  it. 
For  the  true  source  of  the  evil  oomylawed 
of,  and  which .  it  is  designed  to  rennedy, 
lies  far.  deeper  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  forms  a  difficulty,  that  must  first  be 
clearly  understood  and  Appreciated,  before 
the  radical. treatment  which  the  case  re- 
quires, can  ^th'er  be  attempted,  or  suc- 
cessfully entered  upon. 

.  The  injustice  practised  towards  English 
writers,  by  American'  publishers,  and  the  , 
discouragement  under  which  our  own  lit-' 
eratui^  labors,  from  the  ascendancy  of  that 
of  the  mother  country  among  ua,  are  evils 
properly  due — ^not  so  inuch  to  the  want 
of  a  copy-right  law^-^tis  to  the  cqmiminjljf 
of  language  existibg  between  the  two 
Countries; — a  circumstance,  unusv^l  in  the 
relations  of  independent  nations,  and  which 
is  necessarily  attended  by  disadvantages 
and  inconveniences,  which  no'fict  of  ordi- 
nary legislation  can  either  effectually  cotin- 
(eract,  or  partially  remedy.  In  addition 
'to  tbifr,  the  almost  (iclual  contact  into 
which  the  two  tiquntries  iiave  been  brought, 
by  means  of  the  apace-annihilating  powers 
of  steatn  ;  or  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  transit  over  the  Atlantic  is  now  effect- 
ed, renders  a  work  published  in  London, 
nearly  a^  easily  .accessible  to  Readers  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  as  one  simulta- 
n^ously  issued  'in  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia. Hence,  the  intellectual  influence 
which  the  mother  country  neces^rily  and 
naturally  exercises  .over  us,  through  hef 
literature  and  language,  is  artificially  ex- 
tended)  and  daily  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed, by  the  iacreasetl.  facility  of  coqft- 
munication  betweeii  the  two  countries ; 
and  this  agam  leads,  by  necessaiy  conse- 
quence, to  the  practices*  on  the  part  of  otn* 
publishers,  so  much  complained  of  by 
British  writers^  In  a.  word,  we  naturally 
enough,  under  such  circumstances,^  demrur 
to  giving  the  English  author  a  tecond  mo- 
nopoly in  this  country,  where  )&  reprint  of 
his  work,  at  lea^t,  operates  to  extend  its 
eirculation  and  fame — though  it  ^  may  di- 
minish the  profit  which  he  might' other- 
wise derive  frou^  it^  both  at  'home  and 
abroad.  For  th^  topy^ghi  which  he  en< 
joys  thereby,  securing  to  him  all  that  he 
can  ask  frond  his  own  government^ ,  ffiVes 
him  mote  than  he  can  reasonably  m.  or 


expect  from  any  other,*    If  the  fame  of 
his  writings   extend  to  other  countries^ 
those  countries  sttfnd  towards  him  in  the 
relation  of  posterity,  or ^  a  position  so  uur 
analogous  to  it,  as  to 'render  it  unreason- 
able for  him  to  expect  from  the  one  anything 
more  than  he  hopes  lo  receive  from  the 
other,  or  that  wide-epread  renown,  which 
is  so  nearly  equivalent  to  the  after-glory, 
t^ch  forms  Uub  rewar^  and  crownii^  re- 
compense of  genius  ^d  true  ambitioa 
Nor  can-  he,  as  a  non-resident,  with  any 
justice  demand  to  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing,  as  respects  the  right  of  property, 
wHh  the-ajien  or  denize^;  who  owes  the 
protection  he  receiveB  to  actual  inhabitr 
ancy ;   pr  on  a  better  footmg  than    the 
holder  o£  b^  patent,  whose  pivilege  is  con- 
fined t6  the  land  of  his  birth.^   The  rela- 
tion we  bear  to  England,,  as  her  juniors,  or 
descendants,  places  us,  iii  this  Qountry, 
still  more  in  the  position  of  po^limftf  to- 
wards her ;  and  wef  nsay  surely,  at  any 
rate,  b'e^Howed  to  pluck  from  the  exuber- 
ant Iree  </  knowledge,  which  she  has  so 
effectually  secured  against  domestic  depre- 
dation,, the  fruits  that  hung  over  the  high- 
way'which  a  common*  language  his  estab- 
lished between  U9 :  the  more  especial^, 
as  we  ur^  cultivating  a  promising  crop  <^ 
our  own^  to  which  we  are  perfectly  wuliiur 
that  she  should  help  herself  in  tutn,  and 
continue  ib  do  60,  however  ric^  and  abun- 
dant it  may  bec6me.     If,  then,  -we  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  the  injustice  complained 
of  by  English  writers,  and  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  pur  own  literature,  by  freeing  it 
from-  the  ohHlix^  adumbration  to  which  it 
is  at  present'  subjected,  by  that  of  the 
mother  country,  we  must,  gird   up  our 
loins  for  some  strongel-  and  more  compre- 
.hensive'measure  than  tliat  of  passing  an 
iMemational   copy-right  iaw — ^which,  we 
repeat,  can  do  bitt  little  towards  effecting 
ihb  object  aimed  at,  and  realizing  the  ad- 
vantages which  its  advocates  so  fondly 
anticipate  from  it.    Tl^ough  it  may  give  a 
just  protection  lo  the  authors   of  bolh 
coi^ntries,  and,  in  so '  fat*,  promote  their 

I   t    ■  I  ■  »  f  ■ 

*  In  the  io^tance  of  a  trantlaHcn^  no  cUixn  of 
this  kind  is  set  up ;  and  the  oommonity  of  lan- 
guage, which  happens  to  enal  hetween  thk 
conntiy  and  England,  aurely  does  not  vary  the 
principle  involVed,.or  addany  feature  of  iajuBtkoe 
to  the  case  between  British  ^ters  or  American 
publiflhera. 
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iodividaal  or  pecil^iliary  interests;  it  can 
do  Uitle  towards  counteracting/  the  "  in- 
flaenoe  unbenign/*  which  the  eldef  country 
exercises  ov^r  the  minds  of  her  descend- 
ants, and  must  ever  exercise,  while  this 
unpropitioua.  st^kte  of  things  *  lasts,  oris 
permitted  to  continue.  .  The  following 
views  and  sugg^tions,  therefore,  will,  we 
hope,  be  indulgently  received,  as  they  are 
submitted  without  any  ambition  or  wbh  to 
constrain  the  opinions  of  others,,  but  are. 
merely  intendea  to  pafis.for  what  (hey  may 
be  worth,  atnong  die  theories  and  specu- 
lations of  the  day : 


To 


Editok  op  TBI  KmrxtKBoctxC 


**  Sir  :  Havingr  geen  it  it  stated  more  than 
once  in  the*  public  papers  that  t  declintid  seb- 
ecribing  my  name  to  .the  petition  prefiented  to 
Congress,  during  a  former  session,  ifor  an  act 
of  intomationai  copy-right,  I  fceg  leave,  through 
your  pages,  to  siy,  in  explanation,  that  I  in- 
clined, pot  from  any  hostility  or  indifTerence  to' 
the  object  of  tHe  petition,  in  favor  of  which  my 
seotiments  .have  always  been  openly  expressed, 
bat  merely '  becaue  1  did  not  relish  the  phrase- 
ology of  toe  petition,and'because  I  .expected  to 
see  the  measure  pressed  from  another  quarter.' 
I  wrote  about  (he  dame  time,  however,  tom^m- 
bers  of  Congress  in  support  of  the  application. 

**  As  no  oUiec  petition  has  been  sent  (6  me  for, 
signature,  and  as  silence'  on  my  part  may  be 
miscoodtrued,  I  now,  as  far  as  my  name  may  be* 
thought  of  aay  -value,  enrol  it  amoftg  those  who 
pray  most  earnestly  to  Congress  for' this  act  of 
international  equality.  I  .consider  It  due;  not 
only  to  foreign  authors,  to  whose  lucubrations 
we  are  so  deeply  indebted  Tor  constant  inbtruc- 
tion  and  deligot,  but  to  our  own  native  authors^ 
who  are  implicated  in  the  effects  of  the  wrong, 
done  by  our  present  laws. 

**  For  myself,  my  literary  career,  as  an  au- 
thor. Is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  cannot  be  much 
affected  by '  any  disptwition  of  thi?* question; 
hot  we  have  a  young  literature  springing  up; 
and  daily  unfolding  itself  with  wonderful 
energy  and  luxuriahbe,  >vhich,  as  it  promises 
to  shed  a  gface  and  lustre  upon  the  nation,  de* 
servea  all  its  fostering  care.  How  much  this 
growing*  literature  miy  be  retarded  by  the 
present  state  of  oor  copy-iright  law,  I  had 
recently  an  instance,  in  the  cavalier  treatment 
of  a  work  of  merit,  written  by  an  American; 
who  had  not  yet  established  a  commanding 
name  in  the  literary  market.  I  undertook,  as 
a  friend,  to  dispose. of  it  for  him,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  get  an  offer  from  any  of  our 
principal  publishers.  They  even  declined 'to 
publieh  it  at  the  aathor^s^cost,  alledgins  that  it 
wa«  Qoi  worth  theh*  while  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  native  works  of  doubtfitl  success 
while  they  conld  pick  and  choose  apong  the 


successful  works  daily  poured  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish press,  j!br  wkick  they  had  nothins  to  jMyfor 
copy-right.  This  simple  foct  spoxe  volumes 
to  me,  as  I  trust  it  will  do  to  all  who  peruse 
these  lines.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  .a  subject  that  has  already  been 
treated  so  voluminously.  I  will  barely  obserVe 
that  I  have  seen  few  arguments  adyanced 
against  the  proposed  i&ct  that  ought  to  weigh 
with  intelligent  and  high-minded  men;  while! 
have  noticed  some  that*  have  been  urged,  so 
sordtd  and  selfish  in  their  nature,  and  so  nar- 
row in  the  scope  of  their  policy,  as  Almost  to  be 
insuIUng  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
^  I  trust  that,  whenever  this  question  comes 
befoi^e  Congress,  it  will  at  once  receive  an 
action  prompt  and  decided,  and  will  |)e  carried 
by  an  overwhelihing,  if  not  unanimous  vote, 
worthy  of  an  enlightened,  a  just,  and  a  generous 
nation.    Your  obedient  servant, 

*' Washington  iRyivo." 

ft 

"  I  had  a  little  talk  with  Mower  on  copy- 
right. I  told  him  that  the  English  novelists, 
spite  of/  our  injustice  to  them,'  were  *  dogs  in 
4he  mangei;.'  No  publishei*  would  buy  a  novel 
from  mej  for  instance,  when  they  could  get 
all  his,  and  Bulwer's  and  D'Israeti's,,and  every* 
body's  else,/c;r  nothin^^  The  consequence  is, 
that  American  writek's  shrink  from  elaborate 
^orks,  and  spend  their  efforts  on  periodical 
writing,  or  do  aliything> — follow  any  profession 
— rather  than  help  the  national  literature  and 
starve.  The  question  tben  came  very  natur- 
ally, ^  Why  does  not  Congress  see  this,  and 
agree  to.nxend  tlie  obvious  injustice  by  a  proper 
copy-right  l^w  7*  Ansvoer — because  \i  would 
slightly  raise  the  prices  of  literature,  and  short- 
sighted demagogues .  find  excellent  stuff  for 
speeches  in  the  advocacy  of  ^cbeap  books  for 
the  pebple.*  •  Result — that  the  people  get  no 
American  books,  and  are  impregnated  ex- 
clusively by  foreign  writers,  ana  with  £nglish 
and  qionarchlal  principles  !  Bi^t  this  logins  to 
read  like  an.  essay."— WitfiVs  Letters; 

As  the  want  of  an  international  copy- 
>  r^ht  law  4oes  npt  prodiice  similar  conse- 
quences in  England,  or  operate  to  the 
discouragement  of  literature  there,  we 
cannot,  btit  wonder  that  Messrs.  Irving 
and  Willis  should  persbtin  attributing  thd 
state  of  things  which  they  describe,  and  so 
eloquently  lament,  to  a  cause  thus  partial 
and  unilateral  in  its  efiects.  The  ascend- 
ancy of  the  literature  of  England  is,  we 
repeat,  the  true  cause  of  the  depression  of 
ours  ;  uid  this,  again,  is  due  to  the  eoin- 
tnunity  of ,  language  ibetween  the  two 
countries;  and  the  superior  capital  pos- 
sessed by  British  publisiiers,  which  enables 
them  to  embark  vS0re  boldly  in  literary 
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enterprises/and  to  exhibit  more  liberality 
and  spirit  in  their 'dealings  with  authors, 
thad  those  in  the  United  States  have  it  in 
Jthtir  powQr  to  do. 

The   disadvantages    under    which   we 
labor,  both  in  an  intellectual  and  national 
point  of  view,  from  our  bemg  compelled 
to  use  the  language  of  a  contemporary  and 
rival  Ration — alien  to  us  in  many  respects, 
an4  ages  in  advance  of  us  in  every  depart- 
ment of  .knowledge  and  science — are  %o 
manifold  and  obvious,  that  we  should  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  here, 
if  it  WQ90  not  our  purpose  to  suggest  thef 
means 'by  which,  as  we  humbly  think,  we 
may  at  least  partially  relieve  ourselves— r 
(if  we  have  only  the  will  .and  jspirit  to  do 
B0«)  from  the  humiliating  and  tongue-tied 
condition  to. which  we  are  virtually  redu- 
ced, through  ih£f  want  of  a  national  speech, 
and  the  bruw-beating  course  pursued  to- 
wards us  by  ouc  arrogant  and  jealous  pa- 
rent, who,  not  content  with  the  almost  ex- 
clusive possessions'  of  the  literary  arena, 
and  a^  if  fondly  striving  to  arrest  the  prp-. 
gresa  of*  time,  would  ever  keep  us,  if  w^ 
may  judge,  by  the  censorious  and  dictato- 
rial tone,  assumed  by  her  travelers  and 
writers  wb^neter  they  condescend,  or  have 
occasion  to  noticed  us ;  in  a  state  of  pupil-  ^ 
age  and  mental  dependence,  or  ki  the  posi- 
tion of  luinOrs,  who  are  never  to  come  of 
age.      Affecting   to  regard  the  -youthful 
errors  arid  defects  of  her  persecuted  off- 
spring, as  indication^  of  an  original  moral 
proclivity,  and  intellectual  inferiority ;  or 
as  the  results  of  inherent  vices  in  their 
character,  she  would  con^^rt  the  disad- 
vantages un(^er  Which  we'  .labor;  from  our 
junionty  as  a  nation,  into  foils  to  her  own 
greatness  and  -  perfections,  or  to  th^e  at-, 
tainments  in  civilization  and  so.cial  improve- 
ment which  she  owes,  in  part  to«  accident, 
and  in  part  to  time.    "VYhile,  then,  we  thus 
occupy  for  the  present^  this  subordinate  or 
rear-rank  position,  in  relation  to  the  mother 
country,  it  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  we  | 
must  be  condemned  ever  tq  hold  that  posi- 
'  tion,  while  we  continue  to  use  a  language 
coBunon  to  both  countries ;.  by  which  we 
nre  in  a  manner,  forcibly  confined  to  the 
beaten  circle   of   British   precedent  ancl 

British    literature* — a   literature   which, 

•'♦  ■   ■     » 

*  The  community  qf  languaga  also  opevatoB 
to  draw  a  •creen  or  dark  curtain  between  ub  knd 


however   deeply  embedded  may  be  our 
prejudices  in  its  faVor — is  greatly  and  rad- 
ically defective  in  most,  if  not  all  t)f  it^de- 
partpaents ;  and  is  animated  by  a  mucb  less 
liberal   and   catholic  spirit,  than  that  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy :  countries  in 
whi6h  the  human  mind  topk  an  earlier 
start,  and  achieved  far  more  brilliant  tri- 
umphs, both  in  letters' and  the'fine  arta, 
than  it  has  ever  done,  or  is  ever  likely  to 
do  in  England.    To  the  mother  n^k$  or 
womb  spots,  which  a  coloqial  people  are 
ever  dooped  to  bear  about  them — ^like  the 
'  offspring  of  diseased  parents — (as  such  a 
people  always  aiie — )  it  ia  to  be  added* 
(according  •  to  British,  writers,)  the  pecu- 
liarity of.  a  blundering  pi;xmunpiation,  and 
provincial  style  of  writing, .  patioineiy  of 
expressiofi,  nearly  as  impossible  to  be  got 
over  as  original  lameness,  or  any  other 
heredita'ry  defect.    As  respects  our  own 
casa,  ^mother  evil  connected  with  this  state 
of  things  is,  the  too  neaf  or  familiar  ap- 
proximation in  which  we  are  thereby  plac^ 
to  our  tongues-men,  and  elders  in  civili- 
zation and. refinement,  whic^  exposea  us  to 
a  species  of  domestic  espionage,  and  scruti- 
ny, which  they  avail  themselves  of  for  the 
most  illiberal  and  often  for  t)ieinost  treach- 
erous purposes;    The  langt(age  in  a  word» 
serves  a^  a  species  of  intejiectual  micro- 
scope,  01*  magnetic   telegraph    in    ihdr 
> hands/  and  deprives  us  of  that  arms-length 
and  independent  position,  which  it  is  as 
fieftestory  £pr  nations,  as^for  indiHduals,  to 
maintain  towards  each  olher.      Englaiid, 
not  only  triumphs  in 'the  mental' dominion, 
which  she  thua  despotically  exercises  over 
us,  but  deeming  herself  sei;ure  in  dictator^ 
ship,  appareat^  so  firmly  founded,  uses  it 
as  she  did  her  colonial  power,  only  for  the 
purposes  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
not  merely  refuses,,  with  a  Turkisli  jealousy, 
tp  "bear  us  as  brothers  near  the  throne," 
but  would,  as  of  yore,   "  bind  ns  in  all 
cases  whatsoever ;"  assuming  f*  to  i^d  to 
us,"  and  haughtily  bidding  tis  *^  get  behind 
her,"  whenevei"  we  venture  or  attempt^ 
ar tubus  infirtrtis,  with  yet  trembling  stepa^ 
to  enter  the.  intellectual  arena,  and  conteod 

foreign  .couptriee,  hj  imhuing  our .  mindB  wiiik 
British  prejudices,  of  allo^ers  the  most  iUibeval 
and  invetierate,  and  shutting  out  the  infonnatioft 
and  enlighteDment,  whieh,  but  for  the  interpoo- 
tion  of  this  offuscating  medium,  we  might  detirc 
from  other  sources. 
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with  her  there  for  th^  crowns  and  prizes 
of  lit^ry  gtoi^r.    .  Our  condition  then  is 
indeed  an  unfortunate  one,  in  thus  havine 
to  deal  with  a  rival,  who,  contrary  to  all 
Javr  play,  regBid^  our  errors  and  defects, 
not  as  tSbe  deficiencies  and  imperfectioAS  of 
jouth,  but  as  subjects  of  inyiduous  com- 
parisoo,  or' as  foils  to' her  own  accomplish- 
ments and 'superior  attainments,  and  to 
those  advantag.es  which  she  owes  paftly  to 
accident,  or  (b  ancestry,  and  time.     ,She  is 
hence,  ever  exhibiting  the  unnatural  spec- 
tacle of  ^he  grown,  eagle,  making-war  upon 
her  yet  scarcely  fledsed,.  and- once  cherish- 
ed offspring,  and  maliciously  plucking' and 
scatteiing  their  young  plumes  to  the  winds, 
through  an  envious  apprehension  that  they* 
may  one  day  bear  them  to.  ac  loftier  and 
more  suttward  flight  than  her  own^      The 
communiiy  of  language  at  present  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  while  it  tends 
to  confine  our  range  of  thought  and  study 
wiibin  the  beaten  track  of  Boglish litera- 
ture, and  render  us  the  Follower,  rather 
than  the  Rival  of  our  great  Pare.nt,  in  the 
race  of'improvQpaent  and  renown — engen- 
ders also,  an  imitative  and  unnational  spirit, 
that  insepsibly  leads  us  to.  mould  our  man- 
ners and;  habits,,  and  even^  our  mgdes  of 
thinking,  into  a^species  of  colonial  conforqa- 
ity  to  the  standards  prescribed  to  us  by 
the  mother  country,  so  that,  though  freed 
from  her  civil  control,  we  still  bear,  like 
released  captives,  the  wrist  and  ancle  marks 
of  the  political  and  intellectual- manacles 
by  which  we  were  once  boimd  to  the  wheels 
of  the  crushing  Juggernaut  of  her  mighty 
power.     For  whatever  may  be  the  natural 
intelligence,  or  mbora  genius  of  a  people 
of  exotid  origin,  the.  early  impressure  of 
antiquated  ideas,  heredi^uy  manners,  and 
parental  prejudices-»^is  always  too  strong 
to  be  overcome,  or  entirely  effiEiced,  either 
by  the  process  of  growth,  or  the  file  and 
burnisher  of -educatipn-^-or  even  the  n^ore 
potent  influence  of  political  institutions.* 


*  Otherwise,  it  most  he  admitted  that  the  pro- 
gress of  truth  and  social  amelioration,  is  alwajs 
more  facile  aod  rapid— as  being  less  obstructed 
bj  eastern,  and  rooted  prejudices — ^among3u<^  a 
people,  than  in  older  nations,  and  they  are  much 
more  apt  to  suffer  from  an  *0mbaraMJi  dt  riehess, 
or  a  Buperflow  of  knowledge,  running  superficially 
over  the  publie  mind,  thin Xrom  any  ,want  of  in- 
formation, or  of  the  means  of  Improvement  Hence 
it  is,  thai  we  exhibit  as  a  people,  the  anomaly  of 


Of  the  extent  to  which  the  arrogance  and 
hufi^ng  insolence  of  British  criticism  is 
now  carried  towards  this  country,  some 
faint  ideas  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing passages,  extracted  from  an  article  in 
a  late  J^o.  of  the  Foreign  QuarUrly  Jie- 
view,  a  work  published  in  Englan^^  and 
extensively  circuhited  on  the  continent,  as 
well  as  on  this  side  of  .the  Atlantic^  **  Amer- 
ican poetry,"  the  Reviewer  tells  us,  "  al- 
ways reminds  him  of  the  advertisements  in 
newspapers,  headed,  *  Tiie  best  substitute 
for  silver;'  and  if  it  be  not  the  genuine 
thing,  it  loolis  just  as  handsome,  and.  is 
miles  out  of  sight  -cheaper."  The  tollow.- 
ing  is  another  specimen  m  the  same  vein : 
"  We  are  far  from  regatdiog  it  as  a  just 
ground  of  reproach  to  the  Americans,  ihat 
their* poetry  IS  little  better  than;  a  far  ofi' 
echo  of  the  Fatherland,  but  we  'think  it  i^ 
a  reproach  to  them^  that  they  (should  be 
.etei^ially  thrustiog  their  pretensions  to  the 
poetical  character  in  the  face  of  the  edu- 
cated nation^."  Hence,  then,,  the  publi- 
cation of  an  American  volume  of  poetry, 
designed  to  attract .  attentipn  abruad»  is 
considered  as  an  act  of  presumption,  re- 
q^uiring  to  be  checked*  and  sharply  repre- 
hended by  our  self-consuuited  censor  and 
still  unappeased  foe»  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  Wc  should  wait,  we  suppose, 
for  an  introduction,  or  an  endorsement  of 
our  respectability,  from  our  more,  accred. 
ited  Parent  and  Preceptor,  before  ventur* 
ing.  upon  the.  mere  strength  of  our  own 
merits,  and  our  independent  position  as  a 
nation,  into  the  oonipany  of  our  elders  and 
superiors  in  knowledge,  mtellect,  and  civil- 
izaiion.  We'  see  by  the  quotations  just 
given,  that  not  even  ihe  voice  of  the  Muses, 
whose  magic  tones  of  old-:«- 

-  •. 

,  '*  £'en  sooiiied  ihe  gloomy  King  of  Hell, 
And  calmed  to  rest  the  stormy  tipod — *'  * 


air  overgrowth  of  body,  anjl  precocity  of  know- 
ledge^^  combined  with  an  unadvancing  character, 
and  comparatively  stationary  'state  of  intellect, 
which,  though  not  inco^mpauble  with  thai  mere 
physical  greatdess,  which  spriagi  ftoiu'a  proiper- 
ous  condition  of  the  industrial  arts;  or  those  that 
'contribute  to  the  conveniences  aad  social  com forta 
of  life ;  lire  adverse  to,  if  they  do  not  wholly 
preclude  anything  like  a  successful  progress  in 
solid  wisdom,  or  in  moral  improvemeat,  and  true 
glory.  ' 

•  Chorus  to  illectra. 
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or  the  ar(h)rs  ^'  committed  to  the  lyre,**  •  by 
a  Bryant,  and  a  Clifton,  a  Hana  and  a 
Longfellovr,  can  suspend  for. a  moment,  or 
lull  to  silence  tlie  malignant  barking  of 
the  triple-beaded  Cerberus,  who  has  plant- 
ed himself  before  the  portal  of  Fame,  to 
prevetit  the  ingress' theiie  of  the  young 
Hercules  of  the  West ;  who,  bearing  the 
Hesperian  fruits  of  Liberty  in  his  hanjds^ 
and  crowned  with  the  wreaths  of  prowess 
and  renown,  advances  with  never  faltering 
steps  to  tlM  accomplishment  of  his  glorious 
and  immortal  destiny.  Mr.  Cooper,  our 
distinguished  novelist,  in  one  of  his  recent 
works,  has  expressed  his  regret  that  there 
is  not  more  independence  of  mind  amongk 
OS,  particularly  as  regards'  England. 
"Speaking,"  he  says,  "the  same  Ian* 
guage,  and  reading  the -dame  literature, 
we  are  particularly  in  Sanger  of  thinking 
English  thoughts,  ^ud  that  too,  •  with  too 
great  prejudices,"  <fec.  He  again  observes 
that,  "  No  nation  can  be  truly  great  which 
does  not  do  i(s\jwn  thinking,  or  which  has 
not  a  method  peculiar  to  itself.  The  time 
is  yet  to  come,  when  a  new  American 
book,  from  a  new  or  unknown  author,  shall 
be  received  as  an  'English  one,"  "  cateris 
paribus,"  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
Mr.  Cooper,  while  expressing  hitiaself  thus 
justly  and  boldly,  seems  not  to  be  a^are, 
or  to  perceive,  that  the.  arrogknce  on  the 
part  of  English  authors,  .and  the  want  of 
intellectual  independence  in  ours,  of  which 
he  complains^  is  the  necessary  result  pf  the 
community  cf  Jftnguage  existing  between 
the'  two  countries.  For,  though  we '  hav^ 
cast  off  the  political  or  governmental  tie§, 
which  once  connected /us  with  the  mbther 
country,  we  must  ever  reihain  bound  in 
her  literary  leading  strings,  or  in  a  state  of 
intellectual  pupilage  and  dependence,' 
while  'we  continue  to  speak  and  write  her 
language,  f    But  though  the  formation  of 

'  '      » »»  '     "■  ^  i^~— ^— 

*  "  Spirat  adhue  amor; 

V  ivuntaue  comtniasi  cijores 
EoliiB  ifidibu«  Puelcp."— Horace.  .'  \ 
'  Breathes  still  the  loY^  '* 

And  live  tifie  ardors  of  the  Eoliim  Maid, 

Committed  to  her  Ijx^ 
f  That  an  entirely  extran  eons  dvilizatiou  can 
itself  do  little  for  a  people,  is*  eatialiv  imdenii 

able- 
Better  a  natioa'i  life,  however  thw,  ' 
Tk*t  i»  iU  own,  thain  any  VtieaS^  or  wcahh 
Oonfeired  or  caltored  by  uiend  or  fo^t     '    ' 

Thus,  the  problelkn  will  always  be  found  to  com- 


a  new  language  would  j^rdbably  require 
by  no  melius  so  bigh'an  elcertion  of  inge- 
nuity and**  genius  as  Is  ^nerally  sup- 
posed— ^as  the  elaborate  and  perfect  struc- 
ture of  the  Sanscrit,  believed  by  many 
scholars  to  be  a  B^hminioai  iuveotion, 
and  -the  fambus  Formosan  imposture  of  the 
celebrated  Psalm^hazsar  would*  seem  to 
prove-^ah'  attempt  to*  introdufee  ft  into 
use  would,'  as  the  French  -phrase  it,  be 
another .  affair ;  and  however  conducted, 
would  only  end  in  exemplifying'  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage,  that  though  ooe  nlan  may 
take  the  steed  tb  wateri,  a  hundred  cannot 
make  him  drink..  I^uch,  we  9ay4  would  he 
the  case,  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of 
the  new  tongue,  even  though'  it  should 
roll  upon  the  ofbed  accents,  the  polished 
vocable^,  and  ever  recurring  vowels  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian,  or  wer^  worthy,  like 
the  ■"  glorious  Greek,"  to  grace  the  lyre 
or  Apollo,  and  the  mouths  of  gods.  The 
introduction,  then,  of  a  Hew  language, 
apiong  any  people — however  superior  it 
might  be  to  tkat  in  use,  or  which  it  might 
be  desirable,  to^,  displace — Is  not  to  oe 
thought  of ;  or  could  only,  be!"  effected  by 
a  repetition  of  the  miracle  by  which  the 
builders  of  Babel  were,  each  so  suddenly 
endowed  with. the  gift  "of  a  sepefate»  and 
before  unknown  speeclu'  -Nevertheless, 
through  the  quickening,  effects  df  emigra- 
tions, con(^Uei5t%  and  other  equally  mo<ti- 
fying-  canses^<n>th^  more  primitive  tongues 
undergo,  in  course-  of  time^  various 
changes,  or.  become  divided,  sooner  or 
later,  into  distinct  dialects,  which  like  vig- 
orous offshoots,  spread  at  last  so  far  from 
their  native  cteno^,  as  to  serve  in  the  end, 
or  for  all  practical  purposes,,  as  so  many 
separate  languages,  to  nations  of  related 
races,  of  that  are  descended  frorm^  the 


^. 


bine  theee  two  elementB  of  progrcoo  th^  aocep- 
tationjof  the  experience  of  mor^  favored  nations, 
and  the  interoal  devqlopment  of  its  own.  This, 
indeed,  now  seems  most  earnestly  to  oeenpy  the 
mind  of  Nicholas.  While  Toquiiing  and  enooor- 
aging  in  his  servants,  the  information  and'  aooom- 
^Ushments  of  w^U-edacated  European  gentlemen, 
Xe  labors  to  resioi^e  the,usp  of  the  Mustian  /on^ 
^nMgi  among  the  upper  ploMUt.  While  ooDstantly 
myokiDg  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Peter,  be 
^  is  detaching  ms  plieople  j^om  a  Uimdadoratum  of 
foreign  modd6,  and  tarmngf  tBeir  attentioa  to  na- 
tional objects  and  native  talents." — EiMnimrgh 
Itevieu),  No.  1-60,  for  April,  18i4— Art.  "The 
Marquis  de  Custine^s  Russia.*' 
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same  original  stock.    From  the  advanced 
state,  however,  of.  knowledge  and  enlight- 
enment to  which   England  had  attained 
at   the  period  of  the  plantation  of  her 
American  colonies,  and  the  high  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation  that  now  exist^  in 
both  countries,  similar  mutations  in  the 
parent  speech^  or  the  growth  of  cognate 
dialects  among  her  descendants  founded 
upon  it,  could  neither  commence,  nor  can 
ever  be  brought  about,  Jby  any.  change  of 
circumstancea  or  lapse  of  time.     On  the 
contrary,  any  such  modification  of  the  lan- 
guage becomes  every  day  less  practicable, 
through   the   operation  oj^  that    law  of 
knowledge  whicn  occasions  it,  like  fluids, ; 
ever  to  sifik,  Us  level — or,  like  light,  to  radi- 
ate as  readily  from  new  foci  as  from  its' 
original  sources,  and  with-  increased  power 
and  undiminished  effulgence.     It  is.  only, 
then,  in  a  partial  degree  and  by  artificial 
means,  that  m  any  case  such  a  -^odifica* 
tion  of  the  Snglish  can  be  produced  lis  to 
serve  the  purpoae  in  view — that  of  drawing 
a  dialectical  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  countries,  however  faint  it  may 
be, .  or    though  '  it  s}iould  ber  no  mo^e 
strongly  marked,  than  by  those  slight  pe- 
culiarities   of    speech  jrhich    sometimes 
serve  to  distingui^h  tl^e  mhabitants  of  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  same  country.     For 
slight  dififerences  ^f  this  kind  woulj  answer 
equally  well  as  national  characteristics; 
and  bence,  however  trivial  they  might  be» 
would  still  serve  many  important  purposes ; 
would  enable  Americans  readily  to  dis* 
tingubh  each  other  abroad,  and  sometimes 
save  the  unprotected  seaman  from  impress- 
ment, and  thus  be  thie  means  of  ren^oving 
a  frequently-recurring  cause  ofl  collision 
between  tb^  twb  c6untrie§.     It  would, 
above  all,  serve  to  give  distincti^ve  features 
to,  and  stamp,  however  imperfectly,  a 
more  national  and  indigenous  chara'eteF 
upon  our  Titeratui^e.     For,  though  altera- 
tions in  the  spelling  would  not  necessarily, 
or  migKt  not.  immediately  pro<iuce  any 
change  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  langu^e, 
it  may  be  expected,  and  would  be  almost 
sure  to  do  so  in  the  cdurse'of  time.     The 
disadvantages,  then,  under  which  we  labor 
from  the  want  of  that  great  element  of  na- 
tional independence,  an  original  speech, 
may,  we  thmk,  be  in  part  remedied,  by  so 
modifying  the  language — ^in  partial  con- 
formity to  the  views  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and 

TOU   IT.      VO.   lY.   VKWSXaXEB. 


the  authors  of  the  Phonographic  scheme — 
as  to  adapt  the  spelling  to  ihe  pronmciQ' 
tion  ;*  and  next,  by  the  adoption  of  a  neto 
character,  or  alphabet,  which  flight  be 
made  an  improvement  upon  that  at  pres- 
ent in  use ;  or  plainer  and  less  complex,  in 
conformity  wit^  Qur  republican  ideas  and 
tastes. 

The  Egtfptianjf  (technically  so  called 
by  printers)  would,  from  its  monumental 
strength,  plainness,  and  appropriate  sim- 
plicity, give  a  new  and  beautiful  aspect  to 
the  written  language ;  and  would  alone 
form  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  adopted  dialect  and  the  mother 
tongue.  In  i^ddition  to  these  expedients, 
rthe  deling,  or  dropping  of  all  mute  and 
superfluous  letters,  and  the  substitution  in 
other  cases,  of  vowels  for.  consonants, 
wherever  .this  can  be  done  without  mate- 
rially altering  the ,  sound .  of  .  the  words 
subjected  to  this  process;  would  be  ree- 
ommendabl^,  and  tend  gr^tly  to  pro- 
mole  the  objecti;in  view.  By  dropping  the 
o^  for  instance,  in  the  class  of  adjectives 
ending  m  ou9^  as,  emulous,  ambitious,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  u  has.  been  in 
governor,  honor,  favor,  (be.,  and  the'  sub- 
stitution of  t  for  y  in  all  thos^  words  in 
which  the  latter  awkward  '  letter  occurs, 
a  latinized  aspect  would  be  gtven  to  the 
first;  and  an  Italian  termination  to  the  last, 
that  would  tend  greatly  to  improve  the 
written  form,  and  simplify  the  orthography 
of  the  language.  TJbiO  class  of  participles 
ending  ia  ed  might  in  n^any  cases  be 
written  as  proten  sometimes  is  for  proved, 
though  ^this  we  believe  is  a  Scotticism,  not 
yet  legitimated  by  English  writers.  The 
whole  word  would  then  be  pronounced, 
and  would  (>esides  be,  rendered' decidedly 
paore  euphonipus  in  sound.  The  words 
ambition,  constitution,  ^c.,-  might  also 
with  advantage  be  spelt  as  in  Spanish — 


*  In  this  chanfiter  the  letters  are  without  fin- 
ish, and  by  a  few  slight  alterations  inight  be  im- 
proved, or  rendered  still  plainer,  and  therefore 
more  simple  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  they 
at  present  are. 

t  A  similar  suggestion  in  relation  to  this  daas 
of  words  was  long  ago  made  by  Mr.  Joel  Barlow, 
ia  **  The  Appendix  to  the  .Colombiad,"  where 
there  occur  some  remarks  on  this  subject^  or  on 
our  presefli  system  of  orthography,  well  worthy 
of  attention;  and  which  would  not  have  fiiiled  to 
attract  notice,  had  they  appeared  in  any  foreign 
publicatioo  or  fashionable  work  of  the  day. 
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ambicion»  constitucion,  dbc,  the  c  givincr 
tbe  «ouad  more  nearly  than  the  /,  and 
tending  to  ftimplifj  the  spelling.*  The 
terminal  atid  barbarous  to  might  in  like 
manner  be  elided  from  all  those  words 
which  it  now  so  mncjh  ^deforms  ;  and 
aorroe,  borroi^  and  morroe,  &io.,  would 
present  a  soft  and  aereeabte^  instead  of  a 
barbarous  and  ftussian  aspect,  and  would 
require  no  change  in  the  present  pronun- 
fliation.  A  few  of  the  articles  might  also 
be  altered  without  much  difllculty.  An 
accent  over  the  a  in  the  article  the,  the 
substitution  of  2  for  s  in  as,  and  also  as  a 
sign  of  the  plural,  and  of  t?  for  /  in  of, 
with  other  slight  alterations  that  might  be' 
suggested,  could  be  effected  with  Kttle 
trouble,  as  the  change  in  most  cases  would 
be  in  the  spelling,  and  not  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  thus  modified.  The 
restoration  of  ^le  proper  accent  to  all 
words  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  removing  the  stress  en  the  antepenul- 
timate, so  peouliar  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  •  language,  back  to  the  first  syl- 
lable, as  recommended  by  Walker,  would 
tend  still. further  to  separate  the  new 
dialect  from  the  mother  tongue,  an  object 
which  we  Have  no  less-  ia  view  than  the 
simplification  of  the. spelling.  "The  first 
general  r^le,"  observes  Walker,  "that 
may  be  laid  down  id,  that  when  words 
come  to  us  whole  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  same  accent  ought  to  be  pre- 
served as  in  the  original :  thus  horizon, 
nnaroHi,  -deamm^  Mctaiifr,  gladiator, 
ipectatar,  adulator,  &o,,  preserve  the  ante- 
penultimate of  the  accent  of  the  original ; 
and  yet  the  fltntepenuttimate  tend^cy  of 
oar  language  haa  placed  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  orator,  ienatar,  auditor, 
cicatrice,  plethora,  Ac,  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  pronunciation  of  the^'e  words,  and 
would  infallibly  have  done*  the  same  by 
abdomen,  bitum^,  and  acumen,  if*  the 
learned  had  Aot  stepped  in  to  rescue  these 
elassical  words  from  th&  invasion  of  >  the 
Ooihic  accent,,  and  to  preserve  the  stress 
inviolably  on  the  second  syllable/'    We 

*By  speUIng  the  tamaof  words,  ^^  here 
givea,  namely  —  iroabel,' middel,  doubel,  Ae^ 
which  we  believe  is.  reoommended  by  Wf  bitter, 
a  .nearer  coafonaity  to  the  etymology  of  this 
cUss  of  terme  would  be  eflhcted ;  while  their 
eoond  would  be  quite  es  much  improved  aa  then- 
e^Uiqgraphy,  by  the  alteimtioiMi 


4 

should  also  be  for  getting  rid  of  the  tk 
and  the  ch,  which  prove  such  stumbling- 
blocks  to,  and  are  so  generally  unpro- 
nounceable by  foreigners,  even*  with  the 
aid  given  them  by  Wialker,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  to  be  pursued,  or  the 
strange  distortions  of  the  lingual  organs 
required,  in  uttering  the  word  thin,  and 
which  will  be. found  in  the  {preface  to  his 
large  Dictionary.  Hence  the  .substitution 
of '  some  .  single  consonant  for  the  /&,* 
which  occurs  in  so  many  words,  and  forms 
a  conjunction  of  consonants  nearly  unpro- 
nounceable by  foreighers. 'would  be  an 
eligible  improvement.  Even  the  Ger- 
mans, accustomed  as  they  are  to  perform 
miracles 'in  the  way  of  pronunciation, 
give  the  yo-6y  (if  we  may  judge  by  the 
general  analogy  existing  between  the  two 
languages)  to  this  oombinadon  of  letters, 
and  use  the  d  instead,  as  da$  for  that — 
deis  for  thifi,  and  so  oi^,  in  numerous  other 
words.  That  the  present  mode  of  spelling 
is  not  so  fixed  or  ascertained  fts  to  render 
the  changes  we  propose  either  'so  difficulty 
or  of  so  ihnovating  a  character  s»  they 
might  at  first  appear  to  be,  the  following 
remarks  of  our  ^eat  philologist^  Mr. 
Noah  Webster,  will,  we  think,  satisfactorily 
show.  They  eitherwise  rather  serve  to 
countenance  than  to  discourage  the  at- 
teippt  to  accommodate  the  spelling  to  the 
pronunciation;  for  as  the  latter  is  both 
more  Settled  and  less  liable  to  variation 
than  the  former,  the  proposed  change,  by 
4^ore  closely  assiriiilating  them,  would  to 
the  same  extent  tend  to  give  fixHy  to'  the 
orthography,  by  placing  it,  if  we  may  so 
phras^  i^  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
spoken  speech,  of  which  it  would  then 
convey  tne  true  sound  and  accent  instead 

of  merely  reflecting,  in  an  obscure  and 

...         .  -      >  ,  ■■ 

*  A  general  complaiot  made  by  foreigoen 
learoiog  English,  is  the  frequent  oecurreoce  of 
the  letters  &,  and  the  difficulty  whieh  they  find 
in  giyiog  the  words  eootaining  them  their  proper 
prqnunciatioQi  It  is  probably  not  known,  even  br 
.those  «w1m>  are  best  acauainted  with  the  Kngli^ 
language,  how  frequently  this  difficult  oombinatioa 
oocurs,  aod^they  wiilxbe  surprised  when  told,  ae 
we  were  upon  ascertaining,  that  in  an  aggregate 
of  8670  words,  composing  twenty-seven  eztrada 
from  many  different  standard  writers,  one  tmntf  I'la 
every  9&»en  enmmenoes,  includes,  or  terminateSt 
with  th.  This  short  paragraph,  coatainiqg  lOO 
words,  inclades  20,  or  nearly  one  word  io  fir« 
with  this  peculiarity.  —  Ifalionai  IntfUigtmer^ 
May  12th,  1847. 
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ijQBperfeet  manner,  to  it  now  does»  the 
tkoisand  and  one  dialects  and  deriTatidns 
to  which  it  is  traced  i)y  etymologists  and 
scholars  r 


"The  irregularities  in  theJSnglisb  orthog^ 
mphy  have  alwavs  been'  a  subject  of  deep  re- 

Eet,  apd  several  attempts  have  beed  made  to 
nish  them  from  the  language 

Sach  is  the  slate  of  our  written  language,, 
that  our  cUizens  ner;er  become  masters'  of  its 
orthography  wUhouV  great  'diffituJJtti'  and  tabor , 
smd  a  great  part  of  them  never  Ibam  to  Spell 
words  tcith  ^prrectnfiss.  .     .    .    In  re- 

Srd  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language  by 
eigners^  tha  evil  of  our  irregular  orthog- 
raphy is  extensive  beyond  what  is  generally 
imowD  or  conceived. ,  Whilb  the  French  and 
Italians  have  had  the  wisdom  and  |M)licy  to  re- 
fine their  respective  languages,  so  as  to  render 
tfaem  almost  the  Common  language  of  all  welt- 
bred  people  in  Europe,  the  English  language, 
clothed  in  a  -barbarovLs  ordujgrapky,  is  never 
learned  by   a.  foreigner  but  from  necessity. 
.    .    .'  .    .    To  complete  the  mischief,  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  Christianity 
amongjthe  heathen,  is  most  seriously  retarded 
by  the  difficulty  of  mastering  our  irr^lar 
orthogiaphy.    .    .    :    .    .    From  the'  period' 
of  the  firsts  Saxon  writing,  our  language  has 
beed  sofl^ring  changes,  in  orthography.    .    , 
.    .    .   •  To  this  day,  the  orthography  of  some 
classes  of  words  is  not  settled,  and  in  others  it 
is  settled  in  a  manner  to  confound  the  learner, 
and  mislead  him  into  a  false  pronunciation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ~disrepotaole  fq^  the  lite- 
ruy  cl^racter  of  a  nation  than  the  history  of 
English  orthography,  unless  it  is-  that;  of  ortho- 
epy.*     'As  our  language  is  de- 
rived from  various  source?,  and  litlTe  or  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  tlie  orthog- 
raphy to  any  regularity,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Isjiguage  is  subject  to'^nomerous  anoma- 
lies.'*—Prg/acc  to  Dictionary, 

Mr.  Webster  approves  of  the  plan  adopt- 
ed by  Sheridan  and  Walker,  of  adding  to 
each  word*  a.  specimen  of  the  spelling 
adapted  to  the  sound,f  and  pronounces  it 

^^^■^^— ^^^^^-^^^M  ■      ■  -^^IF^^  ^M^^—  ^M-^M^  mm       ^  ■  —I    »     Ml      ■  I  I  ^    I  ■   -   ■» 

*  The  above  remark,  from  such  an  authority, 
•erres  to  show  that  a  field  is  open  for  American 
tchoUrs^  in  which  they  might,  with  due  industry 
and  the  exercise  of  a  proper  independeooe;  shoot 
ahead  of  their  British  predecessors  in  philological, 
research,  aod  in  improving  the  qrthqgraphy.  and 
giving  fixity  to  ihe  language. 

f  The  system  of  Walker,  however,  we  need 
tsaroely  say,  is  not  to  simplify  the  spelling,  but 
rather  tp  emplov  additioni^l  letters,  and  some^ 
times  even  syllables,  so  as  to  represent,  aa  far  as 
practicable,  the  minutest  inflections  and  shades 
of  sound  tluit  occur  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
lai^guage  as  it  is  actually  spokeil  | 


to  be, highly  useful  and  rational..  It  is 
sfirely  a  striking  instance  of  the  force  of 
prejudice,  thus  to  make  use  of,  without 
adopting  this  latter  more  convenient  and 
ratioual  mode  of  spelling — or  to  make  it 
auxiliary  to  a  difficult,  unsettled,  ^and  pe- 
dantic system  of  orthography,  by  whioh 
the  written  form  of  language  is  rendered 
hieroglyphic,  instead  of  phoi^ic — or  little 
different  ttom  the  picture-writing  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans — through  the  attempt  to 
represent  the  derivation  instead  of  the 
sound  of  its  various  words  and  terms.  In 
addition  to  the  considerations  which  we 
have  already  urged,  and  the  views  we 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Cooper,  and  other 
American  writers,  as  forming  inducements 
for  our  attemptlhg  the  innovation  wiiich 
we  have  here  ventured  to  recommend,  it 
must  be  se^n,  that  a  second  chop  character 
(to  use  a  Chinese  phrase)  must  neciessa- 
rily  attach  to  o\ir  Jiterature,  andthe  Amer- 
ican niind  be  ever  held  in  a  state  of  intel-  ^ 
lectiial  pupilage  and  subjection,  while  we 
are  enforced-  to  sp^ak  and  write  the  lan- 
guage of  another  people  more  advanced  in 
the  arts  and  letters  than  ourselves.  It 
should  further  be  borne  in  mind,  that  one 
war  has  already'  originated  from  '  this 
source,  and  that  other  similar  collisions 
must  inevitably  ensue,  from  our  growing 
navftl  strength,  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  seamen  of  the 
two  countries. '  The  arrogance,  also,  nur- 
tured in  the  mind  of  the  mother-country, 
by  lier  ascendency  yi  literature,  and  her 
consciousness  of  the  influence  which  she 
thence  exercises  *  over  the  intellect  and 
character  of  her  descendants,  is  Tittle  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  chances  of  collision 
between  the  proud  parent  and  her  equally 
proud  offspring. '  A  native,  or  national 
language,  forms  the  only  groundwork  of 
an  original  literature ;  and  even  to  this  ad- 
vantage superior  genius  and  constant  pat- 
ronage must  be  superadded,  in  order  to 
bring  forth  the  higher  and  finer  fruits  of 
intellect  And  art.  The  genius  of  Rome» 
even  with  the  aid  of  her  national  and  no- 
ble language,  could  not  shake  off  the  in- 
fluence of  those  Attic  models  from  which 
it ''first  drew  light" — her  literature  still' 
bearing  the  stamp  of  Grecian  imitation  m 
all  its  departments,  except' that-  of  saiire, 
in  which  it  has  put  ^forth  a  thorny,  but 
vigorous  shoot,  which  may  be  considered. 
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as  the  indkreooos  growth  of  her  intellect- 
ual 8oiL  If  such  \%  the  case  with  Roman 
literature,  what  must  be  the  future  char* 
acter  of  ours,,  writing  as  we  do  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  studying  no  other  yodels  than 
those  of  the  parent  coantrj  ?  The  txam- 
pie  of  Europe,  where  the  French  has  been 
adopted  as  the  language  of  courts,  and  of 
the  polite  circles  of  society,  and  where  the 
Latin  was  long  used  both  in  diplomacy 
and  composition,  sufficiently  shows  that 
there  is  iiothing  impracticable  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  which  is  merely  to  form 
and  introduce  a  dialect  of  the  existing  na-. 
tional  speech,  and  a  change  of  the  charqc- 
ter  in  which  it  ie  written — ^similar  to  that 
which  took  place  when,  ther  Roman  alpha* 
bet  was  substituted  for  the  old  black-let- 
ter or  German  text.*  Wher^  nations*  in- 
fluenced by  mere  views  of  convenience  or 
fashion,  have  adopted  and  effected  such 
innovations  as  these,  'we  should  surely 
evince  a  lamentable  want  of  spirit  and  en- 
ergy, in  refusing  to  attempt  an  improve- 
ment which  we  are  incited  to  make  by 
so  many  considerations  of  patriotism  and 
pride,  and  which  in  a  literary  point  of 
view  alone  promises  advantages  which 
might.be  expected  to  recommend  it  to  the 
patronage  and  support  of  every  scholar 
and  friend  of  American  letters.  By 
adapting  the  spelling  to  the  pronunciation, 
the  language  would  be  much  simplified^ 
and  the  rudimental  pa^ts  of  education 
rendered  far  less  difficult  than  they  now 
are  to  the  young.  By  a  change  in  a  few 
of  the  particles  and.  preposiuons,  &c., 
which  might  be  such  as  \fQuld  render 
them  both  more  euphonious  and  conve- 
nient, a  suffi9ient  demarcation  beiween  the 
two  languatjes  ^ould  be  established  to  ef- 


'  *  It  was  noit  vntil  the  Qermans  began  to  com- 
pose ill  their  own  langmige  (their -litenLti  aiid 
diplomatists  haying  prevituialy  used  the  l^rmcfa 
and  Latin)  that  th^ir,  literature  took  ^  start,  and 
acquired  the  splendor  and  repute  which  it  now 
so  justly  enjoys.  Rich  and  exuberant  as  it  now 
is,  it  is  not  mops  than  sixty  years  since  Klop- 
stock  imd  Lessing,  and  a  few  other  independent 
spirits,  bj  discaroun^  the  French,  and  resoli^tely 
writing  in,  and  cultivating  their  own  racy*  and 
•  original  language,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  litera- 
>  tore  and  the  intellect  of  their  country,  that,  like  a 
•tone  thrown,  into  a  stagnant  lake,  created  a 
movement  that  has  continued  ever  since  to  spread 
in  ever-widening  waves  over  jthe  national  mind. 


feet  the  object  in  view,  and  afford  to  the 
American  n^d  an  independent  vehicle  of 
thought  and  separate  field  for  intellectual 
exertioh.     Byxausing  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  orthography  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  emplbying  it  in 
our  diplomacy  and   public  acts,  another 
generation  would  both  speak  and  use  the 
new  diaiect,  and  would  not  fail  to  realize 
the  advaiitages  which  so  happy  a  disen- 
thralment  of  the  national  mind  would  be 
calculated  to  produce.     It  wants  but  a 
little  national  spirit  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  scholars  and  literati  to  set  a-going 
and  successfully  effect  the  proposed  men- 
tal dismemberment  from  the  mother-coun- 
try, who  at  present.so  insolently  tijumphs 
in  our  intellectual  subjection  and.  depend- 
ence.    The  too  near  effulgence  of  Brit- 
bh  literature  and  genius  dazzles  and  pb^ 
tunds,  vather  than  enlightens  our  native 
intellect,  and  the  literary  arena  is  crowded 
with  foreign  athelelae,  wl^,  cf owned  'Wtth 
the  laurels  of  previous  achievements,  re- 
ceive  beforiehand  the  applauses   of  the 
spectators,  and.  jostle  the  native  competi- 
tors   from '  uthe    ring.      The    conquering 
stream    poured    from   the   British  press 
crosses  with  a  Missouri-like  .confluence,  and 
colors  through  its  whole  course  the  strug- 
gling and  exiguous  .current  of  American 
literature,  and  keeps  down,  lik-3  a  perma- 
nent inundation,  the  natural  growt^hs  of 
the  soil.     Committees  of  the  scholars  and 
literati  of  the  country,  corresponding  and 
co-operating  with  each  other,  might  easily 
arrange  the  details  of  the  scheme — intro- 
duce it  properly  to  the  public— ^and  cause 
it  to  be  adopted,  and  successfi;^lly  carried 
into  effect.     The  Janguage,  modified  in 
thfe  mannei  here  proposed,  taught  in  oar 
schools,  «LDd  employed  in  our'negotiations, 
publig  documents,  and  legislative  enact- 
ments, would,  in  another  generation,  be> 
eome  the  spoken  language  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  thus  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  national  literature,  no  less  solid,  bril- 
liant, and  original,  than  that  of  the.  mo- 
ther-country.     In  conclusion,  the  writer 
thinks  it  but  candid  and  proper  to  say,  that 
not  much  believing  in  the  existence,  on  the 
part  of  his  country,  of  the  feelings  and  spirit 
.to  which  he  appeals,  hie  should  not  have 
thought  of  bringing  forward  the  scheme 
here  advocated  at  the  present  time,  but 
from  the  move  made  on  the  subject  bj 
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Others,*  ^hicli,  as  far  as  he  Has  been  able 
to  ascertain  its  character,  is,  in  bis  humble 
opinion,  rather  calculated  to  retard  than 
advance  the  reform  which  its  authors  de- 
sire to  effe):t.    A  superior  degree  of  tact 
and  tAste,  a  nice  sense  of  symmetry,  and 
a  finely-attutied  ear  for  euphony,  should 
be  possessed  by  those  who  would  impfove 
the  aspect  and  pronunciirtion,  and  simpli- 
fy the  orthography  of  the  language.     The 
writer  jepeata^  that  he  considers  the  inno- 
vations on,  and  improvements  of  the  lan- 
guage, here  proposed,  as  requiring  only 
the  exertion  of  a  little  national  spirit  and 
patriotic  perseverance  on  the  part  of  our 
legislators  and  literati,  to  be'  successfully 
mtroduce^,  and  finally  carried  through. 
A  provincial  spiritt  however,  or  want  of 
nationality,  bar  too  often  characterizes  a 
people  of  colonial  origin.     The  influence 
which  the  mother-countrjr  exercises  by 
means,  of  her  literature,  and  through  the 
ba^ts,  customs,  and  manners  which  she 
has  impressed  upon  heir  offspring,  is,  we 
are  well  aware,  not  to  be  overcome  id  a 
day.^   It  will  require  m  strenuous  exertion, 
therefore,  of  rene'citive  patriotism  on  the 
part  of,  the  people  to  break,  or  set  about 
detaching    the    umbiHeal   chord  ^ 'of   the 
speech  from  which  they  firtit  drew  their 
intellectual  life — the  speech  to  which  they 
lisped  their  first  national  accents,  though 
it  occasions  them  still  to  lisp,  and  causes 
every  word  they  utter  to  form  a  Shibbo- 
leth, or  degrading  test  of  their  school  ac- 
quueikents  on  the  part  of  their  pedagogue 
parent,  whoi  sets  up  ae  the  final  judge  of 
the  correctness  of  whatever  they  say,f  or 
renture  to  write  in  the  language  which 
thej  have  inherited  from  her.     This  tyran- 
ny of  the  tongue,  or  domineering  influence 

•  See  the  ANGLO -SACSUN  nawspaper, 
paUiil\(Bd  in  Boston,  mod  printed  ia  the  new 
clianicter  and  reformed  apeUiag.         * 

f  English  critics  not  oolr  maintain  that  the 
language  is  -incorrectly  spolEen  in  this  ooantry, 
bat  that  the  atjle  of  our  writera  is  marked  by 
pro>minHmHsm9  and  iaaccuraeies,  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  rianewed  youth  or  national  reju- 
▼en^ecence  enjoyed  by  a  colonial  people  is,  as 
usual,  accompai^ied  by  certain  drawbaeka  and 
dleadTantages,  among  which. a  partial  oblivion 
of  their  m^er  tongue,  a  deterioration  in  man- 
nera*  an  imitative  spirit,  or  wapt  of  originality, 
are  the  moat  ponspicaous ;  the  mind  not  partici- 
pating  in,  it*  would  appear,  any  of  the  benefits 
of  this  life-renewing  proeeas,  or  grinding  over  the 
hodj  politic  ' 


which  the  parent  country  continues  to  ex- 
ercise over  the  national  mind,  might, 'we 
reiterate,  by  one  brave  and  independent 
effort,  be  forever  broken  and  got  rid  of; 
and  we  trust  that  this  effort  will  yet  be 
made,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  which  we 
shall  have  to  overcome  m  making  itj^  and 
the  ridicule  which  may  be'  employed 
against  it  by  shallow  "wits  and  ephemeral 
scribblers,  for 

**  Fools  would  be  alwaya  on  the  laugh'ing  aide.** 

•A  Strict  adaptation  of  the  spelling  to  the 
pronunciation  is,  as  we  before  said,  n#  part 
of  our  scheme ;  as  we  should  be  for  mak- 
ing some  sacrifices  of  convenience,  and 
many  depfirtures  from  the  object  in  view, 
euphonia  gradar—or  for  the  sake  of  sound, 
and  of  symmetry  and  melody.  But  this 
is  a  matter  of  detail,  and  no  specification 
of  the  iastilnces  in  which  this  might  be 
deemed  advantageous  or'  advisable  need 
be  made  at  this  time.*  The  author  of 
the  article  on  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the 
12th  number  of  the  North  British  Review, 
takes  occasioa  to  obaerv.e  that  the  revidu- 
tion  wrought  by  the  general  progress  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  (during  the 
Norman  period)  led.  to  another  eqUally 
memorable,  the  triumph  of  the  JSnglish 
language  over  the  Norman  Ftfinch^  which 
was  banished  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
"French  was  still,  however,  the  ofiBicial 
language  of  England,  the  language  of  all 
the  higher  classes.  It  was  spoken  by  the 
king,  the  bbhops,  the  judges,  and  by  all 
.  the  aristocracy  and  gentiis  hommes.  It  was 
the  language  taught  their  children  aa  soon 
as  they  could  speak;  while  th§  Saxon 
tongue  occupied  the  demded  position  of 
the  Gaelic  in  Ireland  m  more  modern 
times.  .  .  .  At  the  same  time,  the 
vigorous  growth  of  a  native  literature  fa- 
tored  the  English,  which  was  permiited, 
not  ordered,  to  be  used  in  pleadings  before 
the  civil  courts,  by  a  statute  of  Edward  III. 
But'  the  lawyers  continued  to  interlard 


'  *  A  system  of  aecentuatum,  hy  which  the  long 
and  short  aound  of  the  letters  should  be  regula- 
ted and  fixed,  would  idao  form .  a  prtiper  and 
highlv  uaeful  addition  to  the  achemf .  The  au- 
thor, however,  forbears  entering  into  any  details 
at  this  time,  as  being  uncertain  what  reception  a 
scheme  of  so  extensive  and  innovatorj^a character 
may  meet  with  from,  the  pnUie. 
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their  speech  with  French  phresw  for  a 
long  Ume  after.  From  the  year  1400,  or 
thereabouts,  th^  public  acts  were  drawn 
up  alternately  and  indifferently  in  French 
and  English.  The  first  ^ill of  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament  that' was  written  in  the 
English  langifage  bears  the  date  of  1425. 
*  *  '  In  order  to  be  understood  by  the 
people,  the  Normans  Saxonized  their 
speech  as  well  as  they  could ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  order  to  be  understood  by 
the  upper  classes,  the  people  Normamzed 
theirs.  .  .  .  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a  great  many  poetical 
and  imaginative  works  appeared  in  this 
new  language  ;^  sometimes  the  two- tongues 
out  of  which  it  grew  were  used  in  every 
alternate  couplet,  or  in  every  Second  line.**' 
We  thus  see  that  ihe  English  language  at 
length  forced  itself  into  general  use,  in  the 
manner  above  described,  and  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  and  influence  of  the  more 
educated  classes,  who  belonged  to  the 
dominant  or  conquering  race.  This  Strug* 
gle  was  surely  far  more  difficult  than 
would  have  been  an  f^ttempt  merely  to 
change  the  cnardcter  or  modify  the  spell- 
ing of  the  ezistinff  language,  in  compli- 
ance With  the  indications  held  out  by  the 
pronunciation,  and  the  strong  inducement 
presented  by  the  convenience  with  which 
such  an'  innovation  would  be  attended.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  English  maintained  the  druggie  with 
the  intrusive  Normals,  j^rves  to  show 
how  difficult  any-  attempt  would  be,  even 
partially,  to  supei*sede  it,  or  to  modify  it 
in  the  mode  here  proposed.  The  conve-* 
nience,  however,  attending  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  spelling,-  and  the  strong  na- 
tional inducements  which  we  htfve  to 
adopt  the  other  changes  which  we  have 
suggested,  are  calculated,  we  think,  to  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  favorable  consider^ 
ation  of  the  more  public-spirited  and  un^- 
prejudiced  portion  of  our  scholars  and 
literatf,  to  overcome  all, objections,  and 
pave  the  way  for  their  Successful  introduc- 
tion. The  present  mode  of- spelling  is,  in 
fact,  a  sacrifice  of  coovemen(5e,  and  in  our 
case,  of  national  independence,  to  the  mere 
pedantry  of  eigmology,  or  to  an  object  that 
could  be  as  well  effected  by  other  means 
as  by  that  of  writing  the  language  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  in  whidh  it  b 
spoken  or  pronounced.      The  objection 


that  the  etymology*  of  words,  as  traced  ia 
the  spelling,  would  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  significance  of  the  language  in  thia 
way  impaired,  must  be  seen  to  oe  wholly 
nugatory  and  untenable ;  it  being  quite  aa 
easy  to  preserve  the  derivation  of  terms, 
or  the  history  of  Iheir  transmutations^  in 
appropriate  works,  as  by  parUally  conform- 
inff  their  orthography  .to  that  of  the  origi* 
nus  from  ^hich  they  sprung.  The  change 
in  the  language  would  not  be  /as  great  aa 
that  which  it  underwent  between  the  time 
of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare^  and  nothmg 
but  a»  little  niitional  spirit  and  effort  is  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  through,  and  effect 
that  final  separation  from  the  parent 
country,  which  is  so  essential  both  to  our 
political  and  mental  independence. 

Though  we  have  noticed,  and,  as  we  trust, 
duly  weighed  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
the  way>  und  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  which  we  have  here 
ventured  to  propose,  there  is  yet  one  ob- 
stacle to  its  success,  'Which  we  have  already 
adverted  to,  but- which  requires  to  be  fur- 
ther dwelt  uppn,  and  on  which  we  fed 
ourselves  bo\md  to  9peakout,  with  on- 
fiinching  firmness  add  patriotic  candor. 
We  repeat,  then,  that  it  Behooves  ua  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  amatt^.for  profitable 
consideration,  that  a  deficiency  of  Bational 
pride*  and  feeling  ever  characterizes,  and 
necessarily  forms,  one  of  the  earlier  weak- 
nesses of  a  ))eople  of  colonial  origin.  For 
such  a  people  naturally  long  continue  to 
look  back  to  the  mother-country  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  affecUpn  and  respect,  which 
even  the  most  unnatural  ill-treatment  on 
her  part  cannot  alienate^  or  wholly  destroy. 

*--  •  .      -  i      ■  -  ^         '  - 

*Dr.  iTohnBOD,  in  the  preface  to  his  Diotioaarj, 
refers  to  some  of  the  projects  broached  in  bis 
time  for  adapting  the  ep^ing  to  the  prononda- 
tion,  hut  speaks  of  them  inth  disapprobadoB ; 
living,  bowey<fr,  no  vahd  or  saltisiaotoiy  reaaoa 
for  his  preference  of  the  present  system  ef  ortbqg- 
raphy^hy  which  the  language  is  spoibA  ta  om 
manner  and  written  in  another :  merely  nigi^g 
that  the  etymology  of  the  words  wonlci  by  the 
proposed  change  be  loet  si^  -of,  Or  rendered 
more  difficult  to  be  traced.  As  we  have  no 
aeademvy  like*  that  pf  France,  to  settle  and  pre> 
serve  the  standard  of  the  hu^nage,  the  Naiioiud 
Inaitute,  estabUiBhed  al  Washiu^on,  oeold,  from 
its  high  literary  and  sdentifie  staDdinff,  nndsr- 
take  and  adjust  the<  details  of  a  national  sobma 
of  this  extensive  and  innovatory  character,  shoidd 
it  attract  attention  or  receive  any  countenance 
from  the  scholars  and  savans  of  our  ooontiy. 
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This  was  sufficiently  exemplified  in  tlie 
patient  endurance  and  magnanimous  for- 
bearance exhibited  by  u'$  colonists  towards 
Eneland  duriag  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution,  and  whicb  arose  out 
of  the  arbitrary  and  ui\kind  course  pur- 
sued and  persevered  in  by  the  parent  gov- 
ernment, and  which  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
▼as  bppressive  and  unprovoked.    The  at-, 
tachment  of  such  a  people  to  the  Nat  die 
Solum,  or  land  of  their  birth,  is  always  of 
mdual  growth,  an^'less  strong  than  that 
felt  towards  the  fatherland',  or  the  nation 
from  whom  they*  spning.     For,  as  -in  the 
case  of  individuals,  the  affection  of  the 
child  for  the  parent  is,  as  we  need  scarce- 
ly observe,  far  stronger  than  the  feelings 
of  heal, attachment,  being  indeed  the  orig- 
inal source  of  the  latter  .feeling,  which  is 
foanded  on  the  early  associations  and  en- 
dearing recollections  that  linger  around 
the  parental  h^^rth^  and  the  home  in  which 
we  first  experienced  the  care  and  shared 
the  love  of  the' authors  of  our  being.    The 
slow  growth  of  these  feelings  is  sufficient- 
ly shown,  if  there  were  no  other  proof  at 
hand,  by  our  continued  encouragement  of 
the  system  of  foreign  imipigration,  which, 
though  we  are  accustomed  to  take  credit 
for  it,  as  an  evidence  of  the'  supepor  libe- 
rality of  our  institutions,  is  merely  one  of 
tho^  colonial  hnbils  which  we  have  not 
yet  outgrown ;  but  which,  like  an  unshed 
tooth  in  the  head  of  youth,  forms  a  linger- 
ing proof  of  adolescence,  or  of  our,  Ibeing 
Btul  on  the  ipere  threshold  of  our  national 
and  political  existence.     For  such  a  sys-* 
tern,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  an  old  coun- 
try, or  by  any  indigenous  or  long  independ- 
ent people,  there  oems  no  instance  of  such 
a  people  ever  admitting  settlers  or  colo- 
nists among  them — wholly  alien  to  them  in 
language,  habits,  and  manners— even  where 
they  had  room  for  theilt,  or  possessed  waste 
lands,  in  which  they  might  be  received, 
and  conveniently  accommodated.       The 
present  low  state,  then,  of  public  sentiment 
among  us,  which  occasions  us  to  fraternize 
so  easily  with  strangers,  and  all  comers, 
and  which  proves  that  we  have  lost  even 
the  national  prida  and  feeling  which '  we 
brought  with  us  from  the  mother-country, 
forms  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  sincess  of 
a  scheme  which  requires  for  its  adoption 
the  highest  exertion  of   patriotism  and 


national  energy  and  spirit  A  sectional 
feeling,  mdeed,  much  sooner  grows  up 
among  such  a  people,  than  that  animating 
and  ennobling  national  sentiment,  which 
informs  the  whole,  body  politic,  as  wij^h 
one  soul ;  and  which,  to  use  the  language 
of  Fisher  Ames,  occasioned  a  Roman  or 
Spartan  ^'to  feel  as  if  the  leprosy  had 
broken  out  on  his  cheek,  whenever  the 
honor  of  his  country  was  called  in  ques- 
tion, or  its  interests  assailed."  Of  the 
wretched  and  spurious  cosmopolitism  that 
occupies  the  place  of  true  patriotism  and 
national  feeling  among  us,  the  following 
extract  froin  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
which  we  copied  at  the  time  as  a  curiosity, 
but  of  which  we  neglected  to  preserve  th^ 
date,  affords  an  apposite  and  sadly  humil- 
iatiz^  evidence :  .  **  The  victofry  obtained 
by  the  'Demodratic  party  in  the  municipal 
election  of  yesterday  is  even  more  signal 
than  we  had  anticipated.  Not  only  are 
the  Notices  beaten,  but  beaten  almost  out 
of  existence,'**  A  great  cause  of  triumph 
this,  truly ;  but  the  editor  thus  goes  on : — 
*'  The  odious  principle  of  exclusion  from 
political  rights,  on  account  of  the  accident 
of  birth  in  a  foreigik  land,  is  solenmlv  dis- 
owned, rejected,  nung  to  the  ground,  and 
trampled  upon  with  s,com,  by  the.  vast  pop- 
ulation of  our  city."  This  "  vast  popula- 
tion," it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  large- 
ly composed  of  Irish,  Germans,  and  other 
foreigners — many,  no  doubt,  very  respecta- 
ble people  ;  but  mixed  with  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  paupers  and  felons,  vom- 
ited upon  our  <  shores  from  the  jails,  the 
work-houses,  and  the  hospitals  of Engla.d 
and  Europe. '  Proh  pudor !  how  could  an 
American,  even  while  laboring  under  the 
excitepaent  of  a  recent  canvass,  thus  pub- 
licly avow  the  degenerate  sentiment,  that 
he  considers  the  tie  that  binds  him  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  as  a  mere  accidental  con- 
nection, that  places  him  in  no  nearer  rela- 
tion to  it  tha9  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
do  the  naturalized  foreigner,  however 
recently  the  letters  patent  of  patriotism 
may  have  1>een  issuea  to  him^-or  however 
trifling  the  fee  Which  he  may  have  paid 
for  obtaining  them  ?  The  naturalization 
laws,  according  to  the  views  of  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  day^  are  of  equal  force  with 
those  of  nature,  and  by  a  miraculous  pro- 
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cess,  the  reverse  of  that  which  of  old  took 
place  in  the  case  of  demoniacal  posseition, 
at  once  fills  and  animates  the  new-landed 
foreiffner,  who  may  avail  himself  of  the 
privileges  they  confer  with  the  spirit  and 
feelings  of  a  true  son  of  the  soil,  and  with 
as  Warm  an  attachment  to  it  as  that  felt 
by  those  who  have  grown  np  upon  it — 
whose  ancestors  settled  and  defended  it, 
and  the  bones  of  whose  kindred  repose  in 
its  hallowed  and  parental  bosom.  The 
slang  and  sophisms  which  the  dema- 
gogues and  poiiticiAns  of  the  day  f  most  of 
whom  have  sprung  from  the  bar)  habit- 
ually deal  in,  the  quibbling  refinements 
with  which  they  have  familiarized  the  peo- 
ple, have  at  length  accustomed  the  lutter  to 
listen  with  patience,  and  a  truly  philo- 
sophioal  tolerance,  labile  the  plainest  truths 
are  questioned,  or  wantonly  trifled  with, 
and  the  most  natural  and  sacred  feelings 
of  the  human  breast  are  treated  as  tnere 
spui  ious  emotions,  or  the  offspring  of  ed*^ 
ucational  bias  and  illiberal  prejudice.  They 
have  yet  farther  been  led,  if  we  may  trust 
to  the  report  of  one  of  their  favorite  ora- 
cles, "solemnly  to' disown,  reject,  fling  to 
the  ground,  and  trample  upon  with  scorn," 
a  sentiment,  which  even  the  savage  feels 
and  knows  how  to  appreciate,  which  he 
draws  in  with  his  mother's  milk-;-^  senti- 
ment which  teaches  him  that  the  country 
of  his  birth  should  ever  be  dearer  to,  and 
has  a  stronger  claim  upon  him,  than  any 
other.  The  Christian  also,  who  believes 
the  institution  of  marriage  to  be  of  divine 
ordination,  kuows,  even  better  than  the 
patriot,  that  religion  here  hallows  and 


sanctions  the  dictates  of  Nature,  luid  might 
well  mquire,  "  What  manner  of  men  are 
the6e,  who  teach  a  pew  doctrine" — ^who 
regard  the  sacred  Nocet  bv  wl^ich  their 
parents  were  united,  and  to  which  they 
owe  their  being,  as  having  been  a  mere 
accidental  affair,  or  casual  liauon,  which, 
viewed  with  a  proper  freedom  from  preju- 
dice, create^  no  bibding  tie  between  them 
an4  ^^^  country  of  their  birth,  or — "  the 
land  which  the  Lord  their  God  giveth 
them."  The  Evening  Post,  as  we  have 
understood,  is  under  the  conduct  of  more 
than  one  editor.  This  we  should  other- 
wise have  been  led  to  suppose,  for  we 
could  not  be  easily  induced  to  believe  that 
the  paragraphs  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting,  and  which  w0ar  so  much  of 
^foreign  air,  proceeded  from  the  pen  of. 
Mr.  Bryant,  whose  writings  glow  with  the 
ardor,  and  breathe  the  true  fires  of  patri- 
otism and  poetry*  and  whose  name  is  so 
immortally  associated  with  the  fame  and 
literary  glory  of  his  country.  We  venture 
once  more  to  repeat,  that  the  establishment 
of  an  intellectual  independence,  founded 
on  an  indigenous  .literature,  reflecting  the 
national  mind,  and  marked  by  an  6nginal 
spirit  and. character,  is  as  essential  to  the 
greatness  Of  a  peo{^e  as  any  other  attri- 
bute of  glory  and  power,  and  is  an  object, 
therefore,  which  should  be  aimed  at  by  a 
free  and  high-spirited  nation,  however  dif- 
ficult its  accomplishment  may  be,  and  even 
where  its  achievemept  ipay  appei^r,  or^be 
pronounced  to  be,  an  Utopian  undertaking. 

Atbsniov. 
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Prospect  of  DifficuUies   mth   France.    (Coti- 
densM  from^tke  Republic.)  v 

The  present  prospect  of  our  affairs  in  regan] 
to  FraDce  is  tmly  Qnpleasant.  Major  Poussinj 
the  Minister  of  the  French  Republic,  has  been 
tctnally  dismissed  by  the  President,  and  .his 
passports  tendered  to  himl  Tbe  effect  upon  ihe 
Btock  market'  was  uaroediately  apparent  on  the 
knowledgf  of  this  factyin  W4shington— U.  S. 
secorities  fell  from  one  half  to. one  per  cent., 
and  other  stocks  in  proportion.  Tl^e  circum- 
•tanees  of  Major  Ponssin*8  dismission  are  said 
to  be  as  follows.    :    .     ' 

Dnring  the  Mexican  war,  a  Frenchman  in 
Mexioo,  named  Port,  purchased  a  quantity  of 
tobacco,  which  bad  been  seized  and  sold  as 
private  property,  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
rules  of  war,  by  the  agents  of  the  American 
army.    Col.  Childs  caused  thd  tobacco  to'  be 
restored  to  its.  proper  owner,  and  the  purchase 
money  to  be  refunded  to  Port ; — Col.  (^hilds 
was  confirmed  in  this  a,ction,  after  the  fact,  by 
a  commission  of  .the  arm^  and  by  Qen.  Scott ; 
the  matter  rested  for.  a  time,  but  in  February 
the  French  Minister  laid  before  Mr.  Buch&nan, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  a  claim,  ii)  behalf  of 
Port,  for  damages,  araountinff  to  the  difiefence 
of  the  price  at  which  he  haiT  bought  and  that 
for  which  he  had  sold  the  tobacco.    A  court  of 
inqoirv  was  convened.  Col.  Childs .  examined, 
and  the  claim  of  Port  unanimously  rejeoted, 
as  without  foundation.     Before  this  decision 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  State  Department,' 
Mr.  Buchanan  went  out  of  office.     In  ai^swer 
to  a  note  of  inquiry  from  the  French  Minister^ 
Mr.  ClaytQD  examined  and  affirmed  the  decis- 
ion. A  correspondence  ensued.  Major  Poussin 
replied  in  a  vety  haughty  iohe,  declarfng  that 
Col.  Childs  had  perjured. himself  on  his  exa- 
mination, and  haa  acted  from  the  barest  mo- 
tives.    He  also  used  offensive  ekp^essions  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment.   Major  Poussin  was,  in  consequence, 
sent  for  to  Washington,  and  on.calling  at  the 
State  Department  was  informed  that,  as  a  spe- 
eiaf  favor,  he  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  or  to 
modify  his  letter,  or  to  replace  it  in  the  Archives 
of  the  department,  as  he  might  see  fit    On 
being  refused  permission  to  argue  the  mastter, 
which  would  nave  been  a  breach  of  etiquette, 
Major  Poussin  withdrew  the  letter  and  erased 
some  of  ita  most  ofilbnsive  expressions. 

Again.  During  the  Mexican  war  Command- 
er Carpender)  of  the  war-steamer  h^,  of  the 


U.  S.  Bh>ckading  Squadron,  off  Vera  Cruz, 
assisted  to  rescue  the  French  barque,  Eugenie, 
from  shipwreck  on  a  reef,  at  the  request  of  her 
captain.  On  putting  in  his  claim  for  a  salva^, 
it  was  refused  by  the  captain.  After  detain- 
ing the  vessel  thirty  hours,  Commander  Car- 
pender  restored  the  vessel,  abandoning  his 
claim :  bis  conduct  was  approved  by  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, the  American  Mioislier. 

The  French  Captaii^t  however,  complained 
of  his  detention,,  and  Major  Poussin  addressed 
a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  advising  the 
government  to 'see  that  justice  was  done  in< 
ffeneral,  in  all  such  cases,  and,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  demanding  the' punishment,  in 
some  way,  of  Commander  Carpender,  for  the 
supposed  insult  to  the  flag  of  France.  Mr. 
Clayton  deferred  the'  matter  to  Mr.  Pre6toi\, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  procured  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  facts,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  French  Minister,  accpm- 
panied  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Clkyton  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  it'  would  appear  to 
the  French  Grovemment  that  no  offence  was 
intended. '  Instead,  however,  of  submitting 
.  these  papers  to  his  government.  Major  Poussin 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
Which  he .  characterized,  in  highly  offenHive 
terms,  the  action  of  ihd  department,  and  said 
tha$  he  was  .sorry  to  nnd  the  American  Gov- 
ernment so  utterly  insensible  to  the  dignity, 
and  so  ignprant  of  the  interest  of  its  marine 
service,  as.,it  has  shown  itself  Co  be,  in  this 
transaction. 

The  whole  correspcfndence  was  transmitted, 
by  direction  of  the  rresident,  to  Mr.  Rush,  our 
Minister  at  the  French  Court,- with  instructions 
to  lay  i^  before  that  government,  under  the  idea 
that  immediate  reparation  would  be  made.  M, 
de  Tocqueville,  however,  the  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  despatch  to 
i/lr.  Rush,'stating  that  the  French  Executive 
saw  no  occasion  for  its  action,  and  that  there 
had  evidently  been  unneoessary  recrimination 
and  marked  faults  on  both  sides ;  they  directly 
inculpating  our  GovemmeTU. 

President  Taylor,  on  receiving  this  despatch, 
.directed. ail  correspondence  with  the  French 
I^Iinister  to  be  suspended,  and  ordered  his  pass- 
ports to  be  at  once  made  out  and  placed  at  his 
disposal  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  under  President  Taylor's  direction,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Rush  to  inform  M.  de  Tocqueville  that 
his  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  American 
Grovernment  had  not  been  solicited ;  that  tc- 
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tion,  and  not  criticism,  bad  been  expected  from 
bim  ;  and  that  Major  Poasain'a  passports  were 
already  made  out 

Nothing  has  as  yet  appeared  which  indi- 
cates a  design  on  the  part  of  France  to 
Quarrel  with  America;  and,  jret,  if  Louis 
Napoleon  sees  fit  to  retain  M.  de.Tocque- 
ville  in  office, ^  and  no  explanation  is  made 
by  M.  de  Tocqueville  or  by  his  government, 
it  win  suspend  amicable  intercourse  between 
the  two  Governments  for  a  time  at  least ;  though 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  esteemed  a  cause  of  war. 
The  wair,  however,  will  be  taken  up,  no  doubt, 
by  the  Government  presses  in  Paris,  and  the 
French  nation  roused  to  a  feeling  of  animosity. 
The  correspondent  ofthe  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
from  whom  these  facts  hav6  heen  taken,  states 
that  information  reached  this  country  some 
months  ago,  from  the  vefy  highest  source,  that 
if  France  should  engage  in  any  war  it  would 
be  neither  with  Austria  nor  Russia,  but  with 
the  United  States.  Louis  Napoleon  ofiav  very 
well  he  supposed. to  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
nearly  all  French  usurpers,  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  nation  upon  a  foreign  war  in 
order  to  divert  it  from  domestic  gJltiirs.  It 
would  be  a  bold  stroke  of  policy  couki  France 
be  committed  against  Republicanism  as  a  na- 
tion, by  engaging  her  in  a  war  with  America. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  step  more 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  reaction,. or  of  the 
present  understanding  between  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, France,  and  the  monarchicaj  parties  in 
Enghind  and  Prussia.  Whether  such  a  war 
would  be  desired  by  Enghmd  is  doubtful ;  its 
effects,  under  her  present  systempf  pubKc  econ- 
OfAy,  will  be  in  part,iLt  least,  injurious.  If  Eng^ 
land  has  conspired  with  Louis  Napoleon  and 
with  the  German  despotisms  for  the  promotion 
of  the  war  with  America,  it  will  be  understood, 
at  least,  why  she  has  so  freely -abolished  her 
navigation  laws.  Looking  to  the  destruc- 
tion or  temporary  suppression  of  the  American 
commerce,  by  the  united  fleets  of  France,  £ng- ' 
land,  and  Russia,  she  will  by  that  measure  have 
secured  to  herself,  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  con- 
veying trade  of  all  the  world.  Under  the  pres- 
ent difficulties  of  communication  with  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  France  could,  at  a  blow,  wrest  fronv 
us  our  new  possessions  in  California,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  cut  off  our  Mediterraneati 
commerce  and  our  China  trade. 

That  France  has  good  diplomaUc  reasons  for 
engaging  in  a  wa>  with  Ainerica  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt ;  the  constant  correspondence  that 
is  maintained  between  the  radical  parties  in 
both  countries  has  drawn  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  upon^America  as  the  true  centre  aAd 
well-spring  of  democracy.  Nothing,'tberefore, 
couhi  more  effectually  suppress  Republicanism 
in  Europe  than  to  enlist  the  national  sympathies 
of  the  FVench  and  German  people  ugainst 
America.  The  ambitions  designs  of  our  peo- 
ple upon  Cuba,  Mexico,  iand  Scyith  Ameriea, 


have  roused  excessive  jealousy  and  indignatioo 
in  England  and  in  Europe.  A  thousand  pre- 
tences may  easily  be  framed,  if  necessary,  as 
reasons  of  war.  There  has  long  been  a  feel- 
in?,  openly  expressed,  by  a  large  and  infloen- 
tial  body  of  tl^  American  press,  that  America 
ought  to  interfere  in  favor  of  Republicanism  in 
Europe;  these  expressions  are  taken  as  a 
token  of  national  hostility.  In  England  there 
has  been  a  steady  effort,  for  many  years,  hy 
those  two  most  violent  and  unprincipled  peri- 
odicals, the  Times  newspaper  and  Blackwood*! 
Magazine,  to  inspire  contempt  and  hatr^  for 
America  in  the  minds  of  the  English.  Me^ 
tontile  jealousy,  the  most  potent  cause  of  war, 
was  perhaps  never  more  active  than  at  this 
moment  in  England  The  favorable  operation 
of  our  tariff  has  made  us  nearly  independent 
of  English  skill  and  capital  in  manafactures. 
The  establishment  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
will  compel  the  commerce  of  Europe  to  pass 
over  and  enrich  our  territories.  In  population 
we  are,  perhaps,  the  equals,  or  nearly  the  equals 
of  Grreat  Britain ;  ouf  annual  products  exceed 
by  SGine  $200,000,000  the  annual  products  of 
Great  Britain,  and  by  some  $400,000,000  tho«e 
of  France.  Intense  must  be  the  conunercial 
jealousy  of  England  and  France  in  regard 
to  Americail  enterprise,  pirotected  by  the 
spirit  of  American  Kepublicanipm,  when  they 
see  the  population  of  America  fast  advancing 
to  an  equality  of  numbers  with  their  own,  ain 
surpassing  them  in  productive  and  warlike  en- 
ergy. The  old  governments  having  exhausted 
themselveSj  and  incurred  the  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy during  the  .recent  revolutions,  will  think 
it  a  fi^vorable  opportunity  for  retrieving  their 
affairs,  could  they  form  a  combination  for  ex- 
cluding and  suppressing  the  commerce  of 
America,  and  confining  her  energies  within 
her  own  limits. 

M.  Raspail,  Minister  of  Finance,  read  lately 
before  the  Assembly  a  statement  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  Treasury ;  he  showed  that  the 
deficit  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing  for  the 
last  ten  years.  The  revolution  of  February  has 
increaseid  the  expenditure  of  1848'by  265,000»- 
OOOf.,  had  diminished  the  proceeds  of  indirect 
taxation  by  l^,OO0,0O0f.,  the  additional  Ikz  of 
46  per  cent,  not  covering  the  deficit.  He  esti- 
mated the  deficit  for  1860,  January  lat,  wookl 
exceed  650,000,000f.  He  fixed  the  expendi- 
ture for  1860  at  l,690,000,000f. ;  the  leceipU 
estimated  at  1 ,270,000,000f.,  leaving  a  deficit 
of-320,OOO,OOOf.  unprovided  for  by  any  species 
of  taxation. 

To  cover  this  deficiency,  the  Minister  asks 
for  a  loan  of  200,000,000f.,  to  annul  the  re- 
serve Of  the  sinking  fund,  to  create  new' taxes, 
'  and  to  issue  Treasury  bonds  for  the  amomot 
which  may  be  veqaired  for^the  public  wtirks. 

A  bill  of  nioeteea  articles  was  passed,  for 
rendering  the  collection  of  duties  less  oneroiis, 
and  for  amending  the  financial  provisiaiDa'ol^ 
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tbe  CoDftitoent  Assembly.  This  bill  regulated 
tbe  taies  for  1850,  and  was  passed  by  a  large 
oajority, 

On  the  day  afler  this  followed  a  discussion 
on  the  Papal  question,  and  the  intervention  at 
Booie*  ^  M.  Amand  spoke  -against  tbe  inter- 
Teotion,  and  in  &vor  of  tbe  revolution  in  Rome ; 
while,  at  tiie  same  time,  he  defended.  Catholi* 
dam,  and  the  spiriuial  Papacy,  in  the  name  of 
DeHK)cncy. 

M.  De  TVtcqueville,  who  i»BiiniBter  of  Foreign 
A&in,  regretted  the  discussion,  but  defended 
the  intervention ;  be  explained  his  instroetions 

S'vep  to  Messrs.  Raynaval  and  d*Harcourt, 
e  ambassadors;  be  had  told  them  to  main- 
tatio  the  legitimate  influence  of  France  in  Italv, 
to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  Pope,  and  finally 
to  guard  against  the  return  of  Papal  abuse ;  be 
hid  written  to  the  French  di{>lomatist  at  Rome, 
that  Borne  should  not  be  treated  as  a  Conquered 
dty,  the  object  of  the  intervention  having  been 
to  relieve  it  from  .the  oppressiot)  of  foreigners ; 
he  had  directed  him  to  consult  the  wishes -and 
the  wants  of  tbe  population,  to  establish  muni, 
dpal  administrations,  to  prevent'  violent  reac- 
tions, to  secure  to  the  Roman  people  liberal 
Utttitutions,  and  to  occapy  Rome  until  further 
orders.    He  added,  that  France  notified  all  the 
great  powers  of  £urq)e,  that  she  was  not 
ictaated  by  n  spirit  of  conquest,  but  that  it  was 
oeeessanr  for  her  to'  secure  her  dae  preponder- 
ince  in  Italy ;  that  had  she  allowed  Austria  to 
ailJQst,  alone,  the  Italian  question,  those  very 
men  who  reviled  the  Cabinet,  would  be  the  first 
to  denounce   its  indolence;   he  refuted  the 
cilofflnies  directed  against  the  French  army ; 
be  eonld  not  find,  in  mstory,  a  more  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  than  that  afforded  by  the  mode- 
ntioo  of  that  army  after  it  had  captured  Rome. 
M.  De  Tocqueville,  whose  Republican  senti- 
ments are  well  known,  contended  that  the  Ro* 
man  Republic  was  a  Reign  of  Terror,  and  that 
in  destroying  it,  the  French  had  vindicated 
Kbeity  itself;  that  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  was  essential  to  his  indepenaen<^,  modifi- 
ed, indeed,   by  liberal  institutions,  which  he 
oould  pledge  htm^lf  His  Holiness  Would  grant. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Id.  Jules  Fabre 
tttacked  the  Government,  and  hotly  condemned 
the  intervention ;  he  insisted  that  the  Roman 
people  had  not  called  for  it 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  read  des- 
patches showing  that  three  thousand  strangers 
(Lombards  and  others)  had  entered  Rome'  un- 
der the  order  of  Mazzini;  that  the  prisoners 
made  by  the  French  were  Lombards  from  Ge- 
noa ;  that  the  resistance  wa^  not  only  from  the 
degraded  population  of  Rome  in  part,  bjot  from 
the  difebris  of  the  revolutions.  He  said  that  it 
was  Rome  and  Catholicism  which  diemlled  the 
darknees  of  the  middle  ages— «  femark  certain- 
ly in  an  unfortunate  jiitxtapositioii  with  his  last 
U.  De  Falloux  eonteadbd  Uiat  the  fitult  com- 
mitted by  the  Goremiaent  was  in  doI  acting 


sooner;  that  Venice  and  the  Milanese  might 
have  been  rescued  from  Austria. .  The  debate 
ended  in  mutual  accusations. 

Among  tbe  nanws  of  Representatives  to  be 
brought  to  trial  for  the  afifair  of  June  13th,  are 
those  of  Ledru  RoTlin,  Considerant,  BoichetL 
and  Felix  Pvat. ' '  True  bills  have  been  founq 
against  fouixeen  persons  implicated  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Haut  Rhin.  Prosecutions  are  su»- 
tained,  and  everywhere  go  on  briskly. 

Lyons  beioflf  in  a  state  of  siege,  Genend 
G^meau  has  closed  five  shops  opened  by  asso- 
ciations, of  united  operatives  for  tbe  sale  of 
food.  Incendiary  newspapers  are  unifi^rmly 
suppressed. 

The  President,  Louis  Napoleon,  is  making 
the  (our  of  the  provinces ;  is  well  received  by 
the  people,  and  speaks  to  them  with  confidence. 
He  said  to  tbe  people  of  Tours,  that  there  is  no 
opportnnity  for  insurrections ;  that  they  will  be 
.repressed  aa  soon' as  they  commence.  At 
Saumnr  be  was  well  received,  and  when  the 
Mayor  proposed  his  health  as  Louis  Napoleon^ 
there  were  loud  calls  for  the  addition  of  the 
likme  of  Bonapilrte.  The  President  has  not 
been  yet  nine  months  in  office,  but  in  that 
short  time  has  gained  wonderfuJly  in  powev 
and  popularity; 

M.  Girardin,  the  editor  of  "  La  Presse,"  has 
published  a  draft  of  a  Constitution  to  be 
brought  forward  in  1852.-  This  Constitution 
is  as  follows: — "It  announces  the  Republic; 
it  establishes  all  rights  admitted  by  the  previous 
Constitution;  it  proposes  an  annual  election, 
by  direct  snd  universal  suffrage,  of  an  Assem- 
bly, to  iheet  on  the  first  of  May,  every  year; 
the  entire  administrative  and  executive  power 
to  be  in  a  President ;  he  is  to  choose  his  own 
ministry,  and  to  remain  in  office  as  lon^  as  lie 
retains  the  confidence  of  the  majority,  tnat  con- 
fidence to  be  expressed  by  a  special  vote  of  the 
majority,  and  by  the  annual  vpte  of  supplies ; 
all'taxes  to  be  levied  by  the^National  Assembly ; 
.usurpation  to  be  checKed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
taxes."  M.  Girardin*B  plan  would  end,  of 
course,  in  a  perpetual  Presklency,  a  dictatorship, 
and  an  empire. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  by  French  states- 
men is  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  provinces 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  central  power ; 
and  this  can,  perhaps,  be  done  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  interposition  of  a  sena!torial  body 
elected  by  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the 
provinces,. to  act  as  a  mediatorial  and  conserv- 
ative power  between  the  Assembly  of  popular 
representatives  and  the  President  himself.  That 
such  a  body  will  ever  be  established,  is,  at  least, 
doubtful ;  but  there  seems  to  be  po  alternative 
between  thajt  and  a  monarit>hy. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Cwif^Ueur  du 
PeupltyM,  de  lAmartine  publishes  the  follow- 
ing comments  oii  the  president  of  the  Re pnb* 
lie : — **  1  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Ptfsident  whom  the  nation  has  placed  at  the 
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head  of  the  executive  power.  I  fancied  him 
Bach  as  my  republican  prejudices,  and  the 
finalta  of  youth,  which  he  himself  nobly  avowed 
and  condemned  the  other  dav  in  sight  of  his 
ancient  prison  of  Ham,  made  me  fear  him  on 
account  of  my  country — namely,  unsteady, 
agitating,  ambitious,  impatient  to  r^ign.  I  was 
once  more  deceived;  years  had  matured  him ; 
reflection  had  enlightened  him ;  adversity  had 
purified  bbn.  The  walls  of  a  prison  are,  as  it 
were,  the  hot-houses  of  a  soul ;  they  dry  up 
the  flowers,  they  ripen  the  fruits.  I  iiave  seen, 
I  have  read,  I  have  listened  to,  I  have  observed, 
I  have  since  known  the  President  of  the  Re* 
public,  and  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  declare,  that  I 
nave  seen  in  him  a  man  equal  to  his.  duty 
towards  the  country/ a  statesman  possessed  of 
a  coup  d'ail  just  and  calm,  of  a  good  heart, 
^at  good  sense,  a  sincere  honesty  of  inten- 
tion, and  a  modestv  which,  shrouds  the  glare, 
but  not  the  light.  1  say  this  because  I  think 
it.  I  have  no  motive  to  flatter  him.  Lhave 
nothing  tp  expect  from  him.  I  have,  during  ray 
career,  often  refused — I  have  never  asked  for 
anything.  But  I  believe  that  the  Republic  is 
fortunate,  and  that  it  has  found  a  man  when  it 
only  sought  for  a  name.  Providence  has  cer- 
tainly interfered  in  the  ballot  which  decided  in 
his  election." 

Englanl-^The  Slave  Trade. 

It  is  now  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  eithar 
the  slave  trade  cannot  be  suppressed  by  the 
naval  power  of  England,  or  that  that  power  has 
not  been  sufficieiuiy  active  in  the  performance 
of  its  duty.  From  statistic^  taken  from  the 
Foreign  Office  by  the  Times  newspaper,  and 
quoted  from  the  Times  by  the  New  Y*trk  Tribe 
uruy  it  appears  that  the  number  of  slaves 
exported  has  increased  pretty  tegularly  since 
1840,  from  more  than  64,000  in  that  year,  to 
more  than  84,000  in  the  year  1847.  The 
number  captured  by  cruisers  varying,  through 
all  these  years,  between  about  6000  and  .3000 
a  year.  It  is  computed  that  the  number  ex- 
ported from  the  African  coast  in  1848  will  not 
fall  far  short  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  be- 
tween 6000  and  7000,  only  six  and  a  half  per 
cent,  have  been  captured  by  the  squadrons.  * 

The  fluctuations  of  the  slave  trade  depend 
upon  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  8Ugar«  as  the 
following  table  will  show  : — 


Arvng*  priot  of 

Bsfar  par  owt. 

18S5u>iraQ....34«6d 

1830  to  18t35....24»3d 

183510  1840....  S9i  ad 

1840  ...,VkAd 

1841  to  1844. ...91s  Id 
1845  to  1847....  S5t  74 


Bin  or  fall. 

SperoeMtriw 
99  per  mat  fmH 

}0  p«r  oeat  riae 
3  per  eent  fcfl 

17  per  coBt  fall 

18  per  cent  rfae 


Incrfftte  or  dacreaie 

in  Slav*  Trade. 
91  per  opnt  ineiWM 
37  per  cent  decrease 
73  per  cent  Increaw 
S3  per  oeot  deeieaae 
99  per  oeot  deoiaaie 
44  per  cent  iacreaee 


Very  little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  commer- 
cial character  of  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
numbeH  V^ould  doubtless  have  differed  had  the 
squadron  not  been  there,  but  the  proportions 
would  have  remained  the  same,  ana  may  well 


set  at  rest  any  inquiiy  as  to  the  causes  prodac- 
tng  the  increase  of  the  slave  trade  at  one  time, 
and  its  diminutk>n  at  another. 

^  Hungary* 

Bord  Palmerston's  interference  ha#  drawn 
from  Austria  an  apology  for  the  war  againat 
Hungary.   Lord  Palmerston,  it  appears,  admit- 
ted that  the  maintenance  of  the  power  and  in- 
tegrity of  Aastria  was  an  European,  and  espe- 
cially an  English  interest,  and  that  there  the 
Hungarian  "question  wae  of  vital  importance* 
for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.    This  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, H  might  seem,  should  be  a  favorite  one  with 
England,  since  to  preserve  her  own  immense 
and  overwhelming  interest,  by  which  she  aflecti 
the  destiny  of  two-thirds  of  the  habitable  globe, 
it  is  politic  for  her  to  allow  no  single  power  to 
gather  force  upon  the  Continent,  but  to  maintain 
among  them  all  an  equilibrium  of  weaknesa 
But  let  us  hear  the  Austrian  official.    He  says, 
**  The  separation  of  Hungary  must  have  dis- 
turbed this  balsnce,  and  the  only  object  of  Ra»* 
sia  is  to  redress  it."    It  seems  then  that  Ru^ 
sia  too,  the  third  power  in  importance,  after 
England  and  the  United  States,  is  deeply  inte^ 
ested  in  the  Balance  of  Power.    This  is  a 
comedy  upon  a  vast  scale,  with  tragic  conse- 
quences.   Russia,  to  preserve  the  Balance  of 
rower,  annihilates  Poland,  pours  armies  into 
Circassia,  absorbs  the  large  part  of  Northeni 
Asia,  grasps  at  Turkey,  and  invades  Hongary. 
England,  on  her  side,^to  preservie  the  Balanos 
of  rower,  usurps  the  freedom  of  her  colonies^ 
unsuccessfully,  indeed,  grasps  'at  the  entire 
West  Indies,  wishes  to  be  the  sole  sovereign  of 
the  $ooth  Seas,  and  founds  a  despotism  in 
Asia.    The  United  States  of  America,  who^ 
though  they  have  not  yet  learned  the  phiase 
*^  Balance  of  Power,"  yet  are   beginning  to 
practice  upon  the  principle — aim  at  Uie  po8se»> 
sion  of  the  entire  continent,  and  declare  that 
the  Balance  of  Power  shall  be  preserved  in  the 
New  World  by  the  enterprise  and  valor  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

But,  to  be  serious, — ^what  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  constitu- 
tional England  to  raise  up  constitntional  Hun- 
gary between  herself  and  Russia  t    Had  not 
Hungary  been  destroyed,  she  might  have  b^ 
come  the  friend  and  ally  of  England,  and  per- 
haps of  France,  against  the  Eastern  despotiamsi 
— against  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia !  and 
we  make  boM  to  say  that  the  Envoy  of  a  Lord 
Chatham.or  of  a  Cromwell  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  make  snch  concessions  to  the  infa- 
mous pretexts  of  Austria  and  Russia,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  has  made.    It  appears  that  Lord 
Palmerston  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  nci>> 
Magvar  race^  of  Hungarv  had  united  with 
the  Magyars  in  a  national  feeling,  to  which 
the  Austrian  offieial  replies,  we  think,  correctly, 
that  it  was  a  Magyar  enthusiaam  which  carried 
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an  the  war.  The  Jewa  acd  Germans  in  the 
(owi]i),ir  they  were  engaged  at  all,  were  un- 
wUlioffljr  engaffecl  in  the  revelation;  and  of 
the  inferior  and  Border  population,  we  saw  the 
greater  part  arrayed  against  the  Magyars,  or 
passively  sabmitting  to  whichever  power  pre- 
dominated. The  Croats,  Sclavonians,  Servians 
and  Transylvanians,  and  even  the  Saxons  and 
Rooians,  who  go,  altogether,  to  compose  the 
KlD^om  of  Hungary  proper,  by  no  means  har- 
monize with  the  great  central  nation  of  Mag- 
vant,  who  are  the  governing  population,  were 
Hangary  once  detached  from  Austria.  The 
qoaixel  on  the  part  of  Hungary  is  against  the 
eeoeral  constitution  which  was  promulgated 
for  all  Austria.  This  argument  is  all  that  the 
Aastrian  official  l^as  to  offer,  that  Hungary 
should  not  be  allowed  to  separate  herself  from 
Austria,  and  to  disturb,  by  this  separation,  the 
balance  of  States  in  Europe. 

The  two  words  **  Balance  of  Power"  and 
**  preservation  of  order"  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  equally  potent  **  democracy  and  rights  of 
the  people,  are  the  watch-words  of  contending 
parties  throaghont  Europe.  It  is  very  clear'  that 
the  Bahtnce  of  Power  would  then  be  perfectly 
established- when  all  Europe  should  be  reduced 
imder  a  single  despotism,  and  it  is  equally  elear 
that  under  such  a  system,  well  carried  out, 
order  would  be  thoroughly  preserved ;  and  so 
it  would  be  if  the  people  of  Europe  were  hung 
by  the  neck  in  rows. 

It  is  nothing  against  the  design  of  the  Hun- 
garians jLhat  they,  an  integral  people,  a  tho- 
roughly nationalized  people,  have  yet  among 
them  a  large  intermixture  of  foreigners,  and 
are   surrounded   by   nations    whos^  love  of 
liberty  is  inferior  to  their  own.    They  are  still 
a  compact  body  of  5,000,000,  able  to  constitute 
a  powerful  government,  and  able  to  give  free 
institutions  and  legal  protection  to  ks  many  of 
other  races  as  may  choose  to  live  amongrst  them. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  declares  that  he  interferes 
for  the  love  of  order  and  the  safety  of  his  Po- 
lish provinces.     Austria  admits  that  it  is  for 
the  possession  of  Hungary  that  she  fights,  as  a 
portion  of  her  Empire.     Against  these  argu- 
ments are  set  off  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Hungary  itself,  violated  by  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Austria  to  incorporate  her  as  a  province  of 
the  Empire,  when-  she  is,  properly,  a  free  king- 
dom; and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  un- 
der oar  view,  the  necessity  of  allowing  every 
nation,  that  is  truly  a  nation,  a  free  develop- 
ment of  its  own  energies ;  by  its  own  methods 
of  projrress  and  civilization.      The  theory  of 
Giant  Stadion  of  a  universal  German  Empire, 
the  redaction  of  all  the  nations  Of  Germany 
under  a  single  inflexible  system  of  domination, 
for  the  parpose  professed  of  an  equal  and  uni- 
versal amelioration  of  the  entire  people,  tX  the 
central  power  may  choose  to  conduct  it ; — this 
theory,  perfectly  despotic  in  its  spirit,  while  it 
is  apparently  constitutional  aodliQinaiie,  makes 


no  provision  for  the  development  of  the  central 
principle  of  human  nature,  the  liherty  of  the 
individual,  nor  for  its  higher  development  in  the 
liberty  of  the  state.  The  idea  of  a  combination 
of  free  states,  managing  each  its  own  domestic 
a  flairs  in  its  own  way,  the  affairs  of  the  whole, 
as  a  whole,  being  committed  to  a  central  pow- 
er, has  not  yet  become  a  powerful  idea  in  Eu- 
rope; nor  is  it,  perhaps,  possible  to  construct 
such  a  system  of  states  until  the  people  of  each 
separate  state  are  ready  to  peril  their  lives  for 
their  state  liberties  and  state  ris;hts.  Political 
systems  take  their  rise  from  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  According  to  the  demand  for  liberty  in 
the  individuals,  taken  man  by  man,  will  be  the 
decree  of  liberty  granted  by  the  constitution. 

The  unconditional  surrender  of  Gorgey  to 
the  Russian  General  Paskiewitch,  has  at 
length  sealed  the  fate  of  Hungary.  General 
Gorgey,  according  to  the  Vienna  papers,  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  declaring  the  reservation 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  of  which  Kos- 
suth was  President,  and  the  appointment  of 
himself  dictator.  Hungary  is  now  in  process 
of  being  overrun,  and  hnaily  conquered  by  the 
armies  of  Russia  atid  Austria;  and  so  have 
sunk,  for  the  present,  the  hopes  of  Republican- 
ism in  Europe.  We  nave,  doubtless,  in  future, 
to  look  forward  to  a  closer  and  still  closer  union 
of  the  despotic  powers,  and  to  an  increasing 
jealousy  on  their  part  of  Republicanism,  and 
of  the  people  who  give  it  power  by  their  e.x- 
ample. 

Oermahy, 

The  democracv  of  Germany  look  to  the  ill 
success  of  the  Hungarians  as  a  fatal  omen 
for  themselves, 

A  correspondent  of  the  London .  Daily  News 
writes  from  Berlin  an  account  of  the  opening  of 
the  Prussian  Chambers;  Count  Branaenburgh, 
the  Prime  Minister,  read  the  King's  speech. 
The  electors  have  sent  in  a  great  number  of 
new  memberi^,  and  the  character  of  the  Assem- 
bly is  not  yet  tried. 

The  King's  speech  dwelt  much  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  order  and  tranquillitVi  and  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  erection  of  a  Federal  German 
State :  it  regrets  the  failure  to  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  government  at  Frankfort : 
it  declares  that  the  unity  of  Germany,  with  a 
single  executive  power  at  its  head,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  German  people,'  secured  by  a  popu- 
lar representation,  continues  to  be  the  aim  of 
all  its  endeavors. 

Cuba. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suing the  policy  of  Washington^  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  nations,  have  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels  in 
ports  of  the  United  States  against  the  existing 
Government  of  Cuba.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  of  onr  space,  at  present,  to  enter  upon  a 
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detailed  accooDt  of  the  measiireB  taken  to  that 
end.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  United  States 
squadron  are  at  present  engaged  in  blockading 
the  private  armed  exptsdition  against  Cuba,  col- 
lected on  Round  Island,  Mississippi,  and  have 
prevented  the  fitting  oat  and  departure  of  arm- 
ed vessels  from  New  York. 

The  papers  give  fall  accounts  of  a  rerolution 
going  on  in  Cuba.  A  considerable  party  there 
are  in  favor  of  establishing  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  annexing  Cuba  to  the  United 
States. 

The  fate  of  St.  Domingo  is  at  length  sealed. 
President  Soloque  has  been  declared  Emperor 
by  a  faction,  and  formally  crowned, 

Canada. 
By  some  extraets  from  a  British  correapoo- 


. dent,' we  lean  that  the  great  majoritj  of 
newspapera  in  the  Canadas  are,  at  len^ 
openly  in  favor  of  annexation.  The  conditioa 
of  Canada  is  represented  to  be  deplorable  n 
the  extreme.^  Business  is  at  a  stand,  Enter- 
prises paialyaed,  civil  war  constantly  impend- 
ing, and  the  whole  attributed  to  the  form  and 
clumsy  working  of  the  Colonial  Government. 
Should  the  event  predicted  by  good  observen 
in  Eurooe  and  this  country  come  to  pass,  viz., 
a  war  ot  the  combined  European  powers  upn 
the  United  States,  we  may  look,  with  certainty, 
at  the  conclusion  of  such  a  war,  to  very  large 
acquisitions  of  territory  In  the  North,  as  well 
as  in  the  South.  The  first  invasive  act  cm  oar 
part,  on  the  breaking  out  of  such  a  war,  waold, 
doubtless,  be  the  conquest  of  Cuba. 
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TTie  Plough^  the  'Loom,  and  the  Anvil,  edited 
by  J.  S.  Skinner.  (A  monthly  Magazine, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Affricaltare  and 
of  Home  Industry .)  Philaaelphia :  J.  S. 
Skinner,  81  Dock  street. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
pnblication,  for  the  first  time,  this  month,  or 
we  should  long  ago  have  taken  occasion  to 
notice  it,  notwithstanding  that  it  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  rival. 

Many  T^n  ago  we  Were  in  the  habit  of 
reading  English  periodicals  devoted  to  arts, 
science,  and  industry,  and  we  can  testify,  from 
extensive  observation,  to  the  exceedingly  skill- 
ful editorial  management  of  this  worK  of  Mr. 
Skinner's. 

First,  as  to  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work:  we  find  it  clearly  and  handsomely  printed, 
with  a  page  not  divided  into  columns,  en  paper 
of  very  good  quality. 

The  number  liefore  ns,  for  August,  1849,  has 
a  green  vignette  cover,  representing  the  indus- 
try of  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  in 
very  tasteful  wood-cuts,  which  are  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  the'  fancy. 

The  number  contains  64  pages  of  printed 
matter,  which  is  rather  more  than  one  half  the 
quantity  given  in  a  monthlv  number  of  the 
American  Review.  The  subscription  is  three 
dollars  per  annum,  which  brings  it  nearly  to  an 
eqaality  of  price  with  ourselves,  if  the  engrav- 
ings which  we  give  are  thrown  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

We  take  occasion  to  say  in  this  connection, 
that  it  is  a  false  opitiion,  industriously  circu- 
lated by  our  enemies,  that  the  subscription  price 
of  the  American  Review  is  much  larger  than  it 
should  be.  We  beg  our  subscribers  to  remem- 
ber that  a  newspaper  is  supported  chiefly  bv 
its  advertisements,  and  that  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  matter  in  a  newspaper  is  paid  for 
by  the  publishers ;  besides  whicn,  the  aifierent 
style,  and  superior  execution  of  a  journal  with 
engraved  illustrations  and  original  matter, 
brings  it  to  cost  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
a  daily  newspaper  of  equal  circulation. 

If  it  were  possible  to  sustain  the  Review,  in 
its  present  size  and  shape,  on  a  three  dollar 
aabscription  list,  the  price  woukl  be  $Z;  but  as 
prices  are  at  present,  $5  per  annum  does  not 
cover  losses  and  expenses,  unless  by  a.  very 
Imrge  subscription  list. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Skinner's  book,  '*The 
Ploogh,  Loom,  and  Anvil."     The  64  pages  of 


the  August  number  are  divided  into  thirty  arti- 
cles, of  which  a  large  proportion  are  from 
the  pen  of  the  accomplished  editor  himself,  the 
most  agreeable  and  judicious  periodical  writer 
upon  agriculture  and  topics  of  economy  with 
whose  productions  we  are  acquainted. 

-The  first  article  in  the  number  is  a  letter  to 
Col.  C.  M.  Thurston,  from  J.  S.  Skinner,  editor 
of  "The  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil,"  on  the 
best  means  of  bringing  into  activity  the  re- 
sources of  Cumberland,  a  region  of  coal  mines 
in  Maryland.  It  is  a  powerful  argument,  dem- 
onstratmg  the  necessity  for  the  land-ownera  of 
Cumberland  to  bring  the  artisan — the  iron- 
worker, the  coal-miner,  and  the  manufacturer 
— upon  their  land,  if  they  wish  to  ensure  the 

{>rosperity  of  the  farmer ;  that  for  this  purpose 
egnl  protection  is  necessary  to  them,  against 
the  over-production  and  ]^uper  production  of 
Europe. 

The  third  article  Is  a  lecture  on  agricultural 
chemistrv,  entitled  **  Who  is  the  Practical 
Man  7"  by  J.  C.  Nesbit,  Esq.  An  article  on 
Georgia  Railroads  and  Manufactures ;  a  very 
interesting  article  on  Dairy  Husbandry,  and 
an  account  of  Mr.  John  Hoi  hurt's  splendid 
farm.  It  would  occupy  too  much  room  to  at- 
tempt even  a  descriptive  list  of  the  valuable  and 
interesting  ihatter  of  this  number.  The  work 
generally  avoids  technicalities,  and  omits  every- 
thing dry  and  heavy  in  its  descriptions  of  farm- 
ing operations. 

On  page  119,  there  is  a  really  elegant  en- 
graving on  wood  of  the  magnificent  horned 
pheasant,  with  a  description  of  the  pheasant 
family.  We  wish  every  success  to  this  work ; 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  its  class. 


Thoo  Lecturef  on  the  Connection  between  the 
Biblical  and  Physical  History  of  Man.  De- 
livered, by  invitation,  from  the  chair  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  etc.,  of  the  Louisiana  Uni- 
versity, in  December,  1848.  By  Josiah  C. 
NoTT,  M.P.,  of  Mobile,  Alabama.  New 
York:  Bartlettand  Wetford,  No.  7,  Aator 
House.    1849. 

The  work  is  prefaced  with  a  very  curioas 
and  instructive  map,  of  the  world,  exhibiting 
the  extent  of  countries  known  to  the  writef9  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  compared  with 
those  known  to  the  motjerna. 
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The  entire  world  of  antiqaity  did  not  rattcfi 
exceed  in  dimensioil  the  Continent  of  North 
America ;  but  we  are  not,  therefore^  U>  con- 
clude that  the  moderns  have  any  moral  advan- 
tages, any  nearer  and  more  vital  knowledge 
of  the  divine  law,  than  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
Suppose  it  were  proved  that  the  deluge  of 
Noan  did  not  cover  the  Alleghanies,  or  the 
rocks  of  Australia,  is  the  Scripture  any  the 
less  the  sole  book  of  the  divine  and  moral 
law  ?  Suppose  it  were  even  proved  that  the 
writers  of  the  Old  and  even  new  Testament, 
had  no  correct  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  not 
even  of  astronomy,  and  that  the  accounts  of 
Noah*8  deluge  and  other  natural  and  histories^ 
phenomena  described  in  Scripture,  were  mere- 
ly traditionary  myths,  we  do  not  find,  in  our 
own  minds,  that  the  least  shadow  of  doubt  is 
thereby  thrown  either  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  or  upon  a  single  saving  point 
of  Chrislian  faith. 

Our  author  takes  ground  against  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  maint^ns 
that  the  negro,  and  other  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man race,  are  distinct  species. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  argument  we  are  not 
inclined  to  enter.  '  The  autnor  holds  with  Ori- 
gen,  **  that  the  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  not  to 
transmit  old  talcs,  but  to  instruct  in  the  rules 
of  life."  This  is  certainly  a  false  opinion,  not- 
withstanding the  venerable  authority  of  a  fath- 
er of  the  church;  for,  even  among  the  modem 
historians  of  antiquity,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  regarded  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  reliable  collection  of  the  records  of 
primeval  history  extant.  The  reader  will  find 
much  to  elicit  thought,  in  the  work  before  us; 
but  we  make  bold  to  say,  the  author  does  not 
treat  the  historical  character  of  Scripture  with 
the  rospect  usually  given  it  by  the  most  learn- 
ed and  vnlttable  authorities. 


itutituiei  ff  TheoUigy:  By  the  late  Thomas 
Chalmers.  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York: 
Harper  &.  Brothers,  publishers.    1848. 


This  is  vol.  7th  of  the  posthumous  works  of 
Chalmers.  On  the  merits  of  such  a  work  aa 
this,  we  pretend  not  to  have  the  slightest  jndg- 
ment  Dr.  Chalmers*  reputation  is  in  the  liaD« 
of  the  Orthodox  clergy,  by  whom  he  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  lights  of  his  time. 


JVebsier^s  Dictionary,  the  LUerary    •*  Corner' 
Stone.'* 

**  Once  possessed  of  a  work  so  able,  copious, 
and  scientifically  constructed,  as  Webste&'s 
Quarto  Dictiomary,  one  discovers  a  huudred 
benefits  previously  oothought  of.  Old  uses, 
and  new  uses,  and  disuses  and  abuses,— old 
terms,  and  new  terms,  and  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  terms, — together  with  apt 
citations,  pointed  and  sparkling, — with  other 
benefits  I  need  not  attempt  to  enumerate,  com- 
bine to  make  him  feel  the  work  a  desideratum— 
to  lay  it  as  a  comer-stone  in  his  library.  Or 
rather,  since  corner  stones  are  not  otten  dis- 
turbed,— as  a  janitor — a  librarian,— ever  at  bis 
post,  ready  to  converse  on  whatever  topic  is  at 
hand." 

July,  1849.  Charles  Beecbxb. 

From  one  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Eng- 
land.— ^*  Webster's  Quarto  Dictiovart  u 
the  only  one  to  succeed  kere,^* — London,  Mof, 
1849.  Published  by  6.  &  C.  Me rri am, Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 
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ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    PARTY. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  in  some  quar- 
ters about  the  necessity  for  a  more  solid 
organisation  o£  the  party,  and  as  proposi- 
tions for  a  more  solid  organization  seem  to 
imply  a  loose  organization,  we  invite  the 
serioos  attention  of  onr  friends  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  of  the  necessary 
grounds  of  Whig  orgaoizatioUy  existing,  or 
to  be  hereafter. 

Perhaps,  after  a  fair  examination  of  these 
srounda,  and  a  survey  of  our  present  con- 
dition, tiiey  may  be  better  satisfied  than 
they  are  willing  to  admit  themselves  at  pre- 
sent ;  for  it  seems  to  be  just  now  regarded 
by  some  as  a  duty  simply  to  be  dissatb- 
fied,  waiting  meanwhile  for  a  good  reason 
for  dissatis&ction  to  turn  up  betimes. 

We  propose  therefore^  to  set  forth  in  or- 
der, the  principles  which  seem  to  have  actua- 
ted the  party  since  its  ori^al  organization^ 
and  to  have  been  the  real  basis  of  that  or-, 
guiization.  If  our  friends  are  satisfied  on 
their  perusal,  that  there  is  no  present  cause 
of  division  upon  the  question  of  principle, 
then  we  have  at  least  the  certainty  before 
US  of  future  unanimity  when  our  less 
dangerous  difficulties  shall  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  effects  of  time,  and  the  dis- 
cretion A  our  conscientious  leaders. 

The  Whig  Party  have  been  always  dis- 
tingd^ed  from  their  opponents,  by  thea,t- 
tzibatum  of  a  beneficent  and  protective 
power  to  government.  And  it  b  in  re- 
gard of  that  attribution,  that  they  assert 
for  themselves  the  name  of  ^^  repuUicans," 
believers  in  the  efficacy  of  law  and  of  the 
mofal  and  intelligent  functions  of  the  gov- 
erament.    They  h&ve,  though  in  a  qualified 
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sense,  considered  the  republic  as  a  moral 
power,  standing  for  a  moral  person  ;  repre- 
senting not  the  aggregate,  but  the  moral 
unity,  the  one-mindedmess,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  of  the  people. 

They  have  always  been  the  party  of 
union^  a  word  which  conveys  much.  They 
have  wished  to  confirm  ik^  unions  for  the 
sake  of  the  harmony,  majesty,  and  power 
of  the  idea  of  a  nation  ;  and  of  the  grand 
and  effective  passion  of  patriotism,  which 
is  sure  to  issue  from  stich  an  idea.  They 
have  cherished  this  idea  as  they  received  it 
from  Washington. 

The  two  parties  which  sprang  up  during 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were 
alike  characterized  by  a  desire  for  union, 
and  a  feeling  for  the  moral  dignity  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  and  by  their  united 
effi)rts,  the  Constitution  of  union  took  its 
present  form.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  one 
party  aimed  at  a  more  centralized  and  pow- 
erfuUy  constructed  government;  and  the 
acts  of  their  successors,  stretching  the  exe- 
cutive sway  to  the  very  verge  of  unconsti- 
tutionalty,  show  that  they  have  not  lost 
sight  of  their  original  aim :  while  the  other 
party  exhiUted  a  proper  jealousy  for  the 
mdependenoe  of  the  State  Sovereignties, 
as  they  had  origmally,  in  the  Declaration 
itself,  insisted  on  the  inviolability  of  indi- 
vidual rights. 

But  for  the  same  reason  that  they  oon- 
teadedfbr  Individual  Rights,  and  for  State 
Bights,  they  oontended  for  the  national 
honor ;  they  wished  the  eitizen  to  stand  upon 
a  footmg  of  equalily  and  liberty  with  his 
fellow  citizens ;  they  wished  the  sovereign 
29 
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state  to  justify  her  equality  with  other 
soveteign  states ;  and  they  wished  the  nation, 
as  one  people,  to  stand  upon  terms  of 
equality  and  liberty  among  other  nations, 
and  to  resent  with  a  becoming  spirit  the 
slightest  encroachment  upon  her  mdividu- 
alities.  They  consequently  declared  war 
with  England,  when  England  bad  trampled 
upon  our  nationality,  and  insulted  our  flag, 
the  badge  of  nationality. 

They  went  farther,  and  urged  upon  the 
people  the  necessity  of  making  themselves 
mdependent,  in  every  way,  of  the  mother 
country,  by  the  production  of  every  spe* 
cies  of  manufacture  within  themselves. 
It  was  a  measure  of  national  jealousy,  and 
of  economical  policy,  to  make  the  people 
strong,  able,  and  independent.  Jefferson 
advised  the  application  of  the  surplus  rev- 
enue to  works  of  internal  improvement. 
Monroe  proposed  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  to  eniible  government  to  enter 
upon  a  grand  system  of  national  improve- 
ment. Tarifb  were  voted  as  a  protection 
against  English  capitalists,  and  the  salutary 
national  prejudices  of  the  people  asainst 
foreign  interference,  Were  cherishea  and 
confirmed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  policy 
of  opposition  and  independence  originated 
in  a  personal  pique  of  those  distinguished 
statesmen  agamst  the  government  of  Great 
Britain ;  we  are  obliged,  in  reason,  to  attri- 
bute it  to  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
fusing  together  ioto  one  nation  the  people 
of  the  several  states,  by  compelling  the  sev- 
eral members  to  depend  upon  each  other, 
and  not  upon  foreigners.  The  effects  of 
the  system  which  was  introduced,  and  sue-  • 
cessfully  too,  are  now  visible  in  the  vast 
increase  of  our  home  manufacture  of 
those  fabries  which  are  among  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  They  knew  that  agriculture 
in  so  rich  a  country  as  ours,  would  flourish  of 
itself,  and  by  the  force  of  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  saw  the  necessity  of 
legislative  aid  for  the  promotion  of  other 
branches  of  human  industry.  Although 
the  doctrine  of  protection  stands  at  present 
upon  grounds  more  economical  ana  more 
strictly  defensible  than  in  the  days  of  Jef- 
ferson, it  may  serve  to  strengthen  and  vivify 
our  faith  to  recur  some^es  to  the  more 
passionate,  and  in  a  certain  sensd,  t^e 
more  patriotic  argnments  of  our  forefathers. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  in  brief  the 


doctrines  that  have  been  advocated  by  Re- 
publican Whig  Journals  during  the  last 
few  y^rs. 

1 . '  Thev.have  expressed  in  various  forms 
and  in  a  thousand  diverse  instances,  their 
belief  that  a  republican  government,  as  the 
functionary  of  the  people,  possesses  a  bene- 
ficent and  protective,  as  well  as  a  coercive 
power. 

2.  They  have  opposed  the  acquisition 
of  territory  as  part  of  a  system  of  conquest 
and  aggrandizement ;  deeming  it  impoasi- 

^ble  for  a  government  that  is  the  mere  rep- 
resentative of  rights,  to  violate  ri^ts. 

3.  They  have  refused  to  elect  an  Exe- 
cutive for  factious  ends ;  and  have  endea- 
vored to  reduce  the  executive  authority 
within  its  constitutional  limits. 

4.  They  have  declined  to  interpose  for 
the  violent  reformation  of  State  constitu- 
tions; and  have  insisted  upon  restraining  the 
Central  Power  from  interference  with  the 
affiurs  of  States. 

b.  They  have  conceded  to  the  people  of 
the  territories  the  liberty  of  shaping  con- 
stitutions according'  to  their  Bovereign 
will  and  pleasure;  and  have  refused  to 
sanction  the  affixing  of  political  conditions 
to  a  State  charter.  They  would  not  allow 
a  Actions  or  a  fanatical  party  to  interpose 
their  ''  peculiar  institutions,"  or  their  mor- 
al usurpations,  during  the  formation  of  a 
State.  The  State  once  formed  they  hold 
it  free  to  establish  under  the  constitutional 
guaranty,  such  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  it  may  of  itself  originate. 

6.  They  have  refused  to  adopt  as  ^^  na- 
tional," the  opinions  of  particular  States, 
be  they  slave  or  free :— doctrines  of  forci- 
ble revolution  in  the  North  and  South, 
have  «like  met  their  reprobation. 

7.  They  have  labored  to  defend  the  ag- 
riculturist from  the  necessity  forced  up<m 
him  of  seeking  a  precarious  foreign  market ; 
— ^bv  creating  at  hand  a  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation. They  have  established  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  public  as  well  as  of  private  econo- 
my, that  the  way  to  wealth  is  to  make  the 
country  feed,  clothe,  and  cherish  itself — ^^  to 
cause  the  products  of  the  land  to  be  con- 
sumed upon  the  land. "  They  have  shown, 
too,  that  the  foreign  trade  depends  upon 
the  'quantity  and  ymriety  of  nome  pro- 
ducfiofi,  and  that  commerce  will  grow  and 
extend  itself  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
and  extent  of  home  industry. 
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8.  Instead  of  destrojinz,  they  have  up- 
held and  protected  credit.  Maintaining 
that  credit  is  the  principal  bond  of  commu- 
nities, and  eteti  of  nations,  and  that  the 
proteetion  and  c<m£nnatioA  of  credit  is  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  government,  as  it  is 
of  an  individual,  thej  have  refused  to  repu- 
diate debt,  and  have  protested  urgently 
against  the  policy  of  repudiation. 

These  three  things  then,  they  hare  held 
sacred,  the  public  liberty ^  the  public  honor, 
and  the  public  honesty :  as  the  upright 
citizen  is  jealous  for  himself  and  those  de- 
pendent on  him,  they  have  been  jealous  fbr 
the  Nation,  and  for  the  sovereignties  which 
compose  it. 

9.  Nor  have  they  been  wanting  in  atten- 
tion to  the  general  progress  of  the^people, 
in  wealth  and  civilization.  Wherever,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  aid  of  government 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  commence- 
ment or  the  completion  of  important  enter- 
prises, to  furnish  harbors  for  commerce,  to 

five  the  fanner  a  vent  for  his  surplus  pro- 
oett,  or  to  furnish  for  him  a  cheap  and 
speedy  channel  for  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, (the  existence  of  such  channels 
conferring  all  Hs  value  upon  the  surplus  of 
agriculture,)  theVhave  not  hesitated  toap- 
propriiatethe  pubuc  funds  for  such  purposes. 
The  party  in  opposition  make  a  merit  of 
eontitraally  protesting,  and  have  even  done 
us  tike 'honor  to  incorpotate  their  protest 
into  almost  every  ^'  platform  "  and  bulletin 
they  have  issued,  against  engaging  in  ^'  a 
vast  and  unlimited  system  of  wtemal  Im- 
provements,'* as  though  the  advocates  of 
iDtemal  Improvements  were  a  body  of  in- 
sane theorists,  set  on  by  interested  jobbers. 
to  engage  the  government  in  a  boundless 
outlay  of  money,  under  the  general  notion 
of  doing  good. 

Such,  however,  it  is  well  known,  is  not 
nor  never  was  true  of  the  Whig  Republican 
Paa-ty.  They  do  indeed,  as  did  the  major- 
ity of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution, 
especially    those    who    impressed    upon 


the  gotemment  its  most  popular  fea- 
tures, maintain  ihe  general  doctrine,  that 
government  should  interpose  its  aid  where 
the  wealth  of  States  and  individuals  is  in- 
sufficient, or  improper  to  be  employed,  for 
the  completion  of  necessary  works  of  im- 
provement, in  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  the  establishment 
of  military  roads,  post-offices,  telegraphs, 
&c.,  &c.,  but  common  sense  has  never  so 
far  deserted  them  as  to  allow  them  to  sub- 
stitute the  State  or  the  Nation  for  the  in- 
dividual in  preference.  That  were  to 
strike  at  the  first  principle  of  our  liberties, 
that  the  citizen  is  the  first  and  primary 
power :  and  that  his  private  energy  must 
accomplish  aU  the  good  it  can,  before  the 
State  or  the  Nation  can  be  justly  called 
upon.  To  know  how  far  the  State  may 
be  substituted  fo^r  the  citizen,  and  how  feir 
individual  enterprise  may  be  paralyzed, 
and  individual  liberty  and  property  violated 
by  such  interference,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Radical 
Party  or  France,  that  is  driving  that  Re- 
public swiftly  to  its  ruin,  through  the  ridi- 
culous plans  of  those  who  wish  to  destroy 
all  property  and  liberty,  and  make  the  State 
master  alike  ofthetimey  the  credit j  And  the 
industry  of  individuals,  and  become  the 
director  of  the  very  bodies  and  souls  of  its 
eitizens.  As  we  avoid  communism,  we 
avoid  the  interference  of  the  State  in 
enterprises  proper  to  individuals  or  compa- 
nies. 

Such,  if  we  have  rightly  stated  them, 
being  the  accepted  principles  of  Whig  organ- 
ization, we  must  concede  that  the  organiza- 
tion 0  Ahe  party  is  firmly  and  onimpeaohably 
established,  and  is  not  affected  in  the  main 
by  the  discontents,  or  dissensiona  of  the 
weaker  members.  If  individuals  are  dissat- 
isfied with  the  conduct  of  any  particular 
lea4er,  they  may  console  themselves  with, 
the  reflection  that  a  weak  leader  well  sus- 
tamed  is  better  than  a  strong  one  ill  sup- 
ported. 
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SHORT   CHAPTERS    ON    PUBLIC   ECONOMY. 


IV. 


THAT   THE   PRODUCTS   OF   THE   LAND,   SHOUZJ)    BE   CONSUMED    UPON   THE    LAND. 


The  bold  applicatibti  of  this  first  princi- 
ple of  agricoltural  economy  to  the  entire 
economy  of  a  nation,  was  first  made,  if  we 
mistake  not,  by  Carey,  in  his  Treatise  en- 
titled, Past,  Present,  and  Future.  To  il- 
lustrate its  value  and  extent  of  application, 
a  few  striking  examples  may  be  adduced. 

The  shreds  and  tatters  of  worn  out  gar- 
ments, of  cotton  and  of  linen,  laid  up  by 
thrifty  housewives,  and  exchanged  for  tin- 
ware and  pedlars'  articles,  together  with 
such  as  rags,  are  picked  up  in  the  streets, 
and  amid  the  fiith  of  cities,  whei^  collected 
into  bales  and  sold  to  the  manufacturer  of 
paper,  have  an  annual  value  of  about 
^5,000,000.  Five  millions  of  property 
are  thus  annuafiy  created  by  the  saving  up 
of  shreds  and  tatters,  an  example  of  econ- 
omy which  reiaembles  the  saving  up  of  litter 
by  a  thrifty  agriculturist,  who  gathers  to- 
gether the  manure,  wecds^^  and  refuse  straw 
of  his  farm,  and  lays  it  m  a  heap,  for  the 
preparation  of  compost,  with  which  to  fat- 
ten his  acres. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  farmer,  instead 
of  an  economical  savine  of  this  otherwise 
worthless  material,  sold  off  his  hay,  ^is 
milk,  and  his  cattle,  to  purchase  manure 
for  his  farm.  The  result  woiQd  be  that. he 
would  find  himself  gradually  impoverished 
by  the  process ;  and  so  it  would  be  with 
this  nation,  were  they  to  allow  the  shreds 
and  tatters  of  their  garments  to  perish  i^n- 
regarded  in  the  eai^th ;  and,  in  place  of 
•converting  them  into  paper,  were  to  pur- 
<;hase  that  useful  and  elegant  result  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  from  other  nations, 
more  saving  and  economical  than  them- 
selves. 

By  a  tariff  upon  paper  and  rags,  which 
yields  but  a  very  small  return  to  the  reve- 
nue, five  millions  of  actual,  tangible  proper- 
ty, hsfl  been  annually  created  out  of  nothing. 


Let  us  now  suppose  that  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced agriculturist,  understanding  the 
maxim,  that  the  products  of  the  land, 
should  be  consumed  upon  the  land,  was 
about  establishing  his  son,  or  some  person 
over  whom  he  hacl  guardianship,  upon  a 
new  farm  in  his  own  vicinity,  and  observ- 
ing the  unthrifty  habits  of  the  young  farm- 
er, and  especially  noticing  this  neglect  in 
him,  that  he  allowed  the  refuse  of  his  land 
to  waste  upon  the  land  ;  and  instead  of  con- 
verting this  into  useful  compost  for  ihe  fat- 
tening of  his  acres,  laid  out  the  little  ready 
money  he  possessed,  in  Hhe  purchase  of 
straw  and  manure  from  the  neighboring 
fiirmers.     Let  us  suppose,  we  say,  that  the 
elder  and  wiser  father  or  guardian  should 
absolutely  forbid  this  proceeding ;  or,  for 
every  shilling  thus  foolishly  expended  by 
his  ward^  should  deduct  a  six-pence  from 
hii^' income,  in  order  to  compel  him  by 
mere  necessity,  into  a  more  judicious  ap- 
plication of  ms  means,  and  a  better  course 
of  industry  ;  this  procedure  of  the  old  man 
in  the  treatment  of  the  younger  and  more 
ignorant    person,    woula    resemble    very 
strongly  the  conduct  of  a  Whig  majority, 
^onlpelling  a  rout  of  thriftless  free-traders, 
to  allow  Uie  national  industry  to  operate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  analogy  however  is  defective,  and 
in  several  points.  The  Whig  majority  on 
the  one  side,  represents  a  thnfby  old  farm- 
er, endeavoring  to  bring  his  ward  to  reason ; 
and^  the  rout  of  free-traders  on  the  other 
side,  represents  some  scheming  store-keep- 
er or  barterer  in  the  village,  who  finds 
means  to  procure  large  quantities  of  ma- 
nure, and  wishes  to  convert  it  into  ready 
monev,  at  the  expense  of  his  inexperienced 
neighbor. 

But  even  then  tlie  analogy  is  not  per- 
fect ;  and  to  make  it  so,  we  must  suppose 
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that  the  young  fcnner  emplojwi  laborers 
upon  his.  farm  rather  than  work  himself ; 
that  he  prefers  the  easy  life  of  what  ia 
called  a  gentleman  farmer/  and  that  he 
finds,  on  <^eulating  the  wages  of  his  labor- 
en  employed  in  collecting  litter  and  ma- 
nure, and  making  compost,  that  they  seem 
to  cost  him  as  mnch  in  makhig,  as  he  would 
lay  out  in  ptircha^g  manure.  He  therefore 
wishes  to  dismiss  some  of  his  laborers,  and 
turn  their  wages  to  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rial for  the  fattening  of  his  land.  These 
laborers,  thrown  out  of  employment,  es- 
tablish fkrms  on  each  side  of  him ;  and 
being  willing  to  do  their  own  work,  with 
their  own  hands,  and  by  industry  and  in- 
genuity to  make  the  compost  which  their 
more  luxurious  neighbor  buys,  while  he  is 
pa3ring  money  they  are  making  it,  and  as 
he  grows  poorer,  they  are  growmg  richer, 
and  underselling  him  in  the  market.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  free-trader ;  finding  it  cheaper 
to  buy  the  manu&ctnred  articles  of  foreign 
countries,  he  allows  the  refuse  and  raw 
material'  of  his  own  to  rot  upon  the  land, 
or  t6  be  sold  for  unremunerative  prices  to 
foreigners  :  he  is  perhaps  a  rich  man,  and 
the  owner  of  large  estates,  a  gentleman 
fitrmer ;  he  refuses  to  allow -the  necessary 
protection  which  gives  employment  to  the 
poor  about  him ;  ^ey  consequently  move 
off  upon  new  lands,  and  working  them  with 
their  own  hands,  are  soon  able  to  undersell 
and  to  ruin  the  once  wealthy  proprietor  of 
the  old  lands ;  and  this  is  the  history  of 
agriculture  in  the  Atlantic  States 

Denied  that  necessary  protection  which 
they  required  for  their  industry,  by  the 
richer  and  more  influential  persons  who 
orer-topped  them,   they  moved  off  into 


new  territories,  and  established  uew  forms 
and  plantations,  fhmi  which  a  deluee  of 
cheap  production  has  been  poured  down 
upon  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  modicum 
of  protection,  wrested  by  main  force  from 
the  rich  landholders  and  proprietaries,  the 
condition  of  these  states  would  have  been 
truly  deplorable ;'  they  would  have  support- 
ed, at  this  time,  a  pauper  population  sparsely 
inhabiting  an  ill  cultivated  and  ungrateful 
soil.  Such  is  indeed  the  present  condition 
of  a  very  large  part  of  those  states. 

'  The  policy  and  economy  of  New  Elng- 
land  has  ^ved,  however,  at  least  herself 
from  degradation.  That  policy  has  been 
to  consume  the .  products  of  the  country, 
within  the  limits  of  the  country,  by  a 
thrifly  industry  which  converts  the  coarsest 
and  commoilest  materia;ls,  even  ice  and 
granite,  into  a  source  of  wealth — a  perti- 
nacious industry,  which  gathers  up  the 
shreds  and  fragments  of  eyeiy  art  and 
trade,  and  converts  them  into  riches — a 
jealous  industry,  which  refbses  to  let  any 
material,  given  by  nature,  escape  from  its 
hands  until  the  last  desree  of  value  has 
been  imparted  to  it  by  lanov — an  industry, 
saving  of  time;  which  brings  the  anvil 
bear  to  the  spade  and  pick  axe,  and  the 
loom  near  to  the  plough  ;  which  builds  the 
furnace  near  the  mine,  the  forge  near  the 
furnace;  which  places  the  fectory  amid 
farms,  in  order  that  the  two  may  cheaply 
feed  and  xdothe  each  other.  ,It  is  this  in- 
dustry which  has  saved  New  Enidand  froia 
the  c^i>3<^aenoe9  of  a  ruined  4rioaltui«, 
the  worsii  oonsequences  that  can  befal  a 
nation.. ' 


V. 


INCREASE   OF   NATIONAL   WEALTH. 


The  profits  of  industry  begin  with  gath- 
ering, reaping,  mining,  fishing,  hunting, 
&c.  Previous  to  the  gathering  of  any  pro- 
duct, a  certain  amount  of  labor  is*  required 
to  be  expended,  either  in  preparing  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  seed,  or,  as  in 
£shing, ,  in  a  preparation  of  nets,  tackle, 
&o.,  or  in  mining,  by*  making  excavations 
in    the  earth.      If  the  prodbcts,  of '  these. 


first  labors  serve  only  to  supply  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  laborers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, there  is  no  profit,  but  it  almost  al- 
ways happens  thait  the  labor  of  one  man, 
applied  to  one  object,  will  procure  more 
than  is  necessuy  for  his  immediate  sub- 
sistence and  that  of  his  £ftlnily.  The  sur- 
plus, exchanged  for  the  surplus  of  other 
producers,  constitute  profit  or  gain  :  but 
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a  surplus  unexchangeable,  l3nng  on  the 
hands  of  the  laborer,  is  not,  in  any  sense, 
profit  pr  gain.  It  is,  moreorer,  necessary 
that  the  process  of  exchange  should 
not  be  too  difficult;  that  is  .to  say  that 
there  should  be  a  market  within  reacSh,  or 
there  will  be  no  profit. 

•  If  the  market  is'  remote  iind  uncertain, 
the  surplus  will  not  yield  as  large  and  cer- 
isuA  a  profit,  as  when  the  market  is  near  at 
hand  and  sure  ;  and  thus  will  rise  a  second 
profit,  or  rather  share  of  profit,  to  be  reap- 
ed by  a  second  class. of  laborers,  whose 
bu^ness  it  is  to  convey  these  surpluses 
from  point  to  point,  and  to  make  the 
means  of  communication  cer^in  and 
easy  between  the  producer  and  the  mar- 
ket The  business  of  exchanging,  and 
convejring  the  surpluses  of  the  first  class  of 
laborers,  constitutes  trade  and  commerce — 
commerce'  between  nations,  managied  by 
ship  owners,  commission  merchants,  im- 
porters fmd  exporters,  and  secondarily,  by 
railroad  companies,  and  all  other  capital- 
ists engaged  in  facilitating  an4  cheapening 
the  means  of  inter-commubication. 

Now,  as  it  is  evident,  that  this  second 
class  of  laborers  prodtiee  nothiug,  there 
must  ensue,  in  order,  to  their  support,  a 
division  of  profit,  or  rather  of  the  surplus 
products,  between  themselves  and  the  ori- 
ginal producers ;  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  original  producer  is  a  loser  by> 
the  ei^ct  amount  of  their  gain. 

The  objfect  of  the  producer  will  there- 
fore be  to  become,  as  far  as  possible,  Jiim- 
self  the  conveyer  of  his  own  surphises,  in 
order  that  the  entire  profit  ijiay  con^e  to 
himself  and  his  family.  The  farmer  who 
sends  vegetables  to  market,',  sends  his  son 
with  them  instead  of  any  hired  person,  in 
order  that  the  profit  of  transportation  may 
come  to  himself  and  family. 

If  we  now  think  upon  our  people  as  one 
family — and  is  it  not  just  and  patriotic 
to  think  so? — ^We  very  naturally  desire 
that  the  carriage,  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  our  surpluses,  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
our  own  friends  and  fellow  citieens,  in  or- 
der that  the  nation,  as '  one  family,  may 
reap  both  the  first  and  second  profits  of  la- 
bor ;  the  profits  of  production  and  the  pro- 
fits of  transportation. 

From  the  mine  to  the  furnace,  from,  the 
stack  and  the  press  house,  to  the  factory, 
may  be  a  Iqng  distance ;  it  may  be .  half 


the  circuit  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  a 
fltoiie's  throw.  If  the  distance  be  a  short 
one,  the  farmer  himself  becomes  the  con- 
veyer of  his  products,  and  whatever  small, 
profit  is  in  that  way  to  bfe^ined,  fiaJls  into 
his  purse ;  but  the  profit  of  transportation 
being  in  proportion  to  th^  distance,  the  dan- 
gersand  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  on  the 
way,  it  will  be  the  earnest  desire  of  the  miner, 
the  farmer  and  the  planter,  to  have  the 
furnace  and  the  fiictory  as  near  to  them  as 
possible,  in  order  to  save  to  themselves, 
the  second  profits  of  industry,  the  profits 
of  transportation ;  or  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

When  the  iron  is  brought  to  the  forge 
and  the  rolling  mill,  and  passes  through 
the  various  processes  of  steel  making,  and 
is  then  converted  into  instruments  of  utili- 
ty — ^into  ploughs,  knives,  scythes,  &c.,  a 
thitd  pn0t  accrues,  the  profit  of  maan- 
faoture.* 

The  processes  for  contorting  a  lump  of 
ore  into  a  scythe  ot  a  razor^  arie  very  nu- 
merous. Let  us  suppose  that  for  tins  pur- 
pose, a  lump  of  ore,  mmed  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  earned  to  New  Jersey,  and  there 
converted  into  cast  iron ;  that  theoce 
it  is  taken  to  some  foreign  country,  to  Eng- 
land, perhaps,  and  the  cast  iron  converted 
into  steel ;  let  the  steel,  in  bars,  be  taken 
to  Damascus,  and  there  converted  into 
sword  blades ;  let  the  sword  blades  be  tak- 
en to  Marseilles,  and  sold  at  whdesale. 
From  Marseilles  let  them  be  tak^i  to  Lon- 
don again,  MXkd  sold  to  an  American  mer- 
chant; let  the'  American  merchant  bring 
the  sword  blades  to  New  York,  where  they 
shall  be  furnished  with  scabbards  and 
mounted  in  a  style  to  please  an  American 
fancy  ;  let  them  then,  or  let  one  of  them, 
be  sold  by  a  pedlcr  at  an  enormous  price 
to  the.  original  producer  of  the  lump  of 
ore  in  Pennsylvania,  and  let  the  cunning 
salesman,  a  free  trader,  describe  in  glow- 
ing language  to  the  astonished  miner,  the 
numerous  transformations,  the  many  and 
perilous  voyages,  and  the  strange  countries 
and  strange  hands  through  ^hich  his  lamp 
of  ore  had  passed  before  it  came  to  him,  a 
glittering  Damascus  blade ;  what  visions  of 
.commercial  prosperity,  and  of  the  gl(»7 
and  enterprise  of  lus  nation  would  float  bcs- 
fore  the  imagination  of  the  miner !  with 
what  confidence  would  he  not  at  the  next 
election,  vote  for  the  free  trade  candidate ! 
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The  miner,  a  man  of  some  consequeiice 
in  his  country,  is  a  militia  captain  of  heree 
goards,  and  has  paid  sixty  doUars  for  a  sa- 
bre ;  the  profits  on  the  ore  fro^  which  that 
sabre  was  made,  were  precisely  two  shil- 
lings to  himself,  and  three  to  the  man  who 
carried  it  to  the  forge ;  a  small  additional 
profit  was  reaped  from  it  by  the  exporting 
merchant ;  it  was  conveyed  away  in  af  tor- 
eign  vessel,  worth  perhaps  eight  shillings 
at  the  moment  of  itd  leaving  the  country ; 
the  remaining  fifty  nine  dollars  were 
fixed  upon  it  by  the  navigators  and 
the  workmen  of  foi'eign  countries. 

In  that  particular  instance,  although  we 
cannot  say  with  perfe<^t  truth,  that  the 
production  of  the  original  lump  of  ore  in«- 
steafL  of  profiting  .the  miner  two  shillings 
actually  cost  him  fifty-nine  dollars  and  six 
shillings,  yet  we  can  say  that  had  the  ore 
been .  converted  into  iron,  the  iron  into 
steel,  and  the  steel  into  sword  blades,  by 
practised  artisans  working  nnOer  the  di- 
rection of  the  miner  himself,  tlie  j)rofit8  of 
aU  these  precesses,  would  have  fallen  in  very 
large  proportion  to  himself  and  his  work- 
men, avoiding  t6o,  the  costs  of  trahspor-^ 
tation  of  the  heavy  material,  by  five  long 
Voyages  from  place  to  place,  describing 
great  circles  of  the  sphere,  upon  the  sur- 
moe  of  the  rounded  globe. 

Let .  us  now.  suppose,  farther,  that  not 
only  the  third  profit,  or  of  manufacture, 
the  first  profit,  or  of  production,  and  the 
aecond  profit,  or  of  conveyance,  (trade 
and  commerce,)  but  also  the  profit  of 
agrienltare,  in  the  feeding  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  all  these  processes,  and.  the 
profit  of  cloth  manufacture,  in  clothing  the 
same,  and  the  second  profit  of « both  of  these, 
and  the  third  of  both  of  these — ^that  all 
these  nine  different  profits,  together  con- 
centrated in  the  exquisitely  mocklled  uten- 
ml  of  steel,  made  serviceable  for  the  scab- 
bard of  the  Turk,  were  together  and  joint- 
ly retained  by  the  industry  of  a  si^le  vil-, 
lage  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania^  and  that 
thus  too,  was  wholly  a  surplus  of  industry, 
over  and  above  the  labor  necessary 'for  the 
maintainaaee  of  the  village,  would  not 
that  community  thrive,  which,  retaining  to 
itaelf  the  right  of  imparting  all  values  tp 
commodities  of  steel,  food  and  clothing, 
left  nothing  to  be  4one  by  other?,  but  turn- 


ed the  bounties  of  the  soil  to  their  very 
last  account,  and  striking  out  of  their  list 
of  expenses .  the  accumulated  losses  of 
traiispoitation  and  commerce,  would  not 
that  community,  concentrating  its  energies 
and  its  mtelligence,  reap  for  itself,  after  a 
time,  a  profit  fully  equivalent,  far  more 
than  eqmvalent  to^  the  labor  expended  ? 

Other  things  hehg  equal^  such  would 
undoubtedly  be  tiie  fact :  but  now  what  is 
the  condition  of  that  village  ?  Without 
capital,  they  cannot  build  the  miBs  and 
furnaces :  the  foreign  capitalist  has  the 
milk  and  fbmaces  already  built,  and  the 
village  must  content  itself  with  a  single 
profit,  and  that  a  contingent  profit,  name- 
ly, the  first  profit  on  the  production  of  food, 
transported  across  the  ocean  to  feed  the 
laborers  who  work  in  the  mills  and  facto- 
ries of  the  foreign  capitalist — ^the  English 
capitalist,  who  has  built  the  fi^'nace  near 
the  mine  and  the  coal  field  ;  who  has  but 
a  little  way  tp  send  his  iron  to  be  convert- 
ed into  steel ;  whos^  brother,  perhaps  con- 
verts the  steel  into  ploughsliares  and  scythe 
blades;  whose  cousin. perhaps,  transports 
these  ploughshares  and  scytjie  blades  across 
the  water,  to  be  sold  there  to  the  first 
producer  of  the  food;  whose  nephew,,  a 
wealthy  agriculturist,  is  able,  in  EQgland 
itself;  to  keep  down  the  price  of  that 
food,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
scythes  and  ploughshares  by  the  skilful 
managemei^t  of  farms,  so  that,  in  times  of 
plenty,  that  very  6rsi  profit  is  reduced  to 
nothing  for  him  who  sits  in  his  log-house, 
on  a  rough  hill-side  in  Pennsylvania,  read- 
ing the  costly,  p^ige  of  the  Free  Trade 
tJnion  newspapei: — ^the  organ  of  that  par- 
ty which  has  wrested  from  him,  his  neigh« 
bors  fmd  his  children,  half  the  profits  of 
production,  all  the  profits  of  transportation, 
all  the  profits  of  manu&cture,  all  the  pro- 
fits of  mining,  all  the  profits  on  the  supply 
of  coal,  all .  the  profits  on  the  supply  of 
'  cloth,  and  all  the  profits  of  that  foreign 
capital  which,  vainly  seeking  investment  m 
England,  would  flow  in  upon  hi^  village, 
were  he.  justly  protected'  oy  the  laws,  to 
build  up  diere  the  mills  and  the  factories, 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  him,  his 
neighbors  and  his  children  after  hini,  to 
reap  all  the  profits  of  Industry. 
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VI. 


TRADE,   COMMfiRCEy   l^AVIGATION,   AND   TRANSPORTATION. 


Under  die  head  of  Trade,  Commerce, 
and  TransportatiomiB  included  every  species 
of  exchange  of  products  of  the  surpluses  of 
industry.  Trade,  as  the  generic  term,  in- 
cludes all  kind  of  barter  and  exchange 
in  lesser  as  well  'as  in  largeir  transactions  : 
commerce,  the  intercourse  of  trade  be- 
tween nations,  or  between  states,  or  be- 
tween remote  parts  of  the  san^e  nation : 
navigation,  the  general  system  of  means  by 
rivers,  lakes,  harbors,  ^nd  the  open  seas,  of 
the  transportation  by  Water,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce  :  transportation,  on  tne  other 
hand,  includes  every  method  of  convey- 
ance by  land  and. sea. 

It  has  been  sometimes  claimed  by  politi- 
cal econ()mist8  that  the  conveyance  of 
goods  from  place  to  place  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  confers  a  certain  value  upon 
them ;  that  a  loaf  of  bread,  for  example,  is 
worth  more,  delivered  in  the  kitchen,  than 
it  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  bakery )  but  if  it 
were  true,  that  transportation  m  itself  con- 
sidered conferred  vidue  upon  articles,  an 
indefinite  amount  of  value  might  be  com- 
municated to  a  loaf  of  bread. by  transport- 
ing it  several  times  through  the  city  beibre 
presenting  it  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen. 

The  actual  value  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  to 
be  measured  by  its  importance  in  .sustain- 
ing life, — ^by.its  quantity,  quality,  and  dura- 
bihty^  applied 'to  that'  purpose.  It  is  less 
valuable' as  it  is  more  perishable  when  com^- 
pared  with  other  kinds  of  food  equally  nu- 
tritious 4ind  less  perishable'.  It  had  a  value 
as  food  merely,  taken  together,  with  all 
other  kinds  of  sustenance ;  and  a  relative 
value,  as  bread,  compared  with  other  kiiuls 
of  food.  But  the  value  of  a  commodity  is 
actuaUy  diminished,  and  not  increased  by 
transportation :  and  the  reason  is,  that  the 
agent  emploved  in  transpbrting  it,  derives 
subsistence  from  it.  '  The  bi^r  would  sell 
bread  cheaper  to  his  customers  if  they  all 
lived  at  his  door.  All  the  value  lyingin  the 
bread  itself,  measured  by  its  power  of  sus- 
taining Hfe,  has  to  be  divided  between  three 
persons,  the  haker  who  produces  it,  the  pur- 


chaser who  is  to  use  it,  and  the  carrier  who 
oonveys  it ;  whereas  if  there  were  no  car- 
rier', the  fome  amo'nnt  of  value,  represented 
b^  the  loaf,  would  be. divided  between  two 
persons  instead  of  among  three  ^^  thus,  for 
example,  the  baker  charges  for  his  loaf 
twelve  ceHts,  two  of  which  are  pven  by 
him  to  the  carrier  tot  the*  conveyance  of 
the  bread':  one  half  of  this  loss  fiJls.upon 
himself,  the  other  half  upon  his^  customer. 
The  actual  valtte  of  the  loaf,  inctudins  a 
just  profit  to  himself,  is  elev^i  cents,  he, 
however,  paying  one  cent  to  the  carrier, 
j&nd  chargii)g  me  customer  \  one  cent  for 
the  same,  is  a  loser  to. the  same  amount 
with  his  cm^mer.  The  loss,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  w  divided  between  the 
producer  and  consumer;  had  there  been 
no  necessity  for  carriage,  tiie  baker  would 
have  charged  eleven  cente  for  the  loaf  in- 
stead of  twelve,  the  customer  would  have 
been  saved  a  loss  of  one  cent  to  the  carrier, 
and  the  baker  would  have  been  saved  the 
loss  of  one  .cent  to  the  same.  The  addi- 
tional one  cent,  paid  as  the  value  of  the 
bread  by  the  customer,  is  not  a  value  cem- 
mimicated  to  the  bread,  but  is  simplv  a 
loiss  to  the  consumer,  as  the  other  cent  is  a 
loss  to  the  producer. 

In  the  instance  cited,  the  loss  was 
divided  between  the  consumer  and  ^^ 
producer :  it  sometimes,  however,  fidla 
wWly  up6h  the  consumer,. and  sometimes 
wholly  on  the  producer,  according  to  Uie 
Circumstances  and  necessities  of  trade  ^  if 
we  take  however  the  entire  system  of  com- 
merce, trade,  and  transportation,  both  by 
land  and  Water,  it  may  be  said  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  as  every  man  is  by 
turns  a  producer  and  consumer,  losses  by 
transportation  are  equally  distributed  over 
the  entire  coQimunity. 

Whatever  may  be  argued  in  favi>r  of  the 
moral  advantages  of  commerce,  it  is  never- 
theless demonstrable  that  the  entire  profits 
of  commerce  are  a  division  of  losd  between 
producer  and  consumer,  and  that  all  that 
is  saved  in  transportation,  by  thp  improve- 
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mentB  in  navigationi  and  by  canals,  turn- 
pikes, and  railroads^  is  a  diminution  of  loss 
both  to  produoof  and  consumer. 

We  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  a.  false 
and  miscbeivous  maxim  in  poHticaL  eoono- 
my,  that  transpo|^tiott  adds  to  the  yalc^e  of 
a  product,  and  that  therefore  commerce  and 
transportation  are. in  themselves  advan- 
tageous. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the^  duty 
of  the  economist  to  look  upon  them  as  ob- 
structions of  so  fonuidable  a  character,  and 
involving  such  an  enormous  wa^te  of  life 
ai)d  .energy,  as  to  make  their  diminution 
and  facilitation  the  6rs^  object  of  private 
enterprise  and  )egisUtive  enactment. 

This  object  is  to  be  aocomplished  in  two 
di&rent  ways  9  1st,  by  bringing  .tiie.  fur- 
nace and 'smith-shop  a^  near  as  possible  to 
the. mine ;  and  the  anvil^ and  the .  loom  its 
near  as  posnble  to.  the  plough ;  and,'  2d, 
when  they  are  brought  as  near  together  «s 
nature  and  circumstances  will  permit,  to  fa- 
cilitate l!ovimunioation  between  them  by 
the  cheapest,  safest,'  and .  freest .  modes  of 
inter-couHDunicatioi^. 

As  the  object  of  the  political  economist 
is  to  give  thci  labor  of  man  a  right  direc- 
tion^ and  to  make-  it  yield  the  greatest  pos- 
sible return,  and  by  no  means  to  stir  up  an 
aimless,  and  Wi^teral  coiQinercial  activity, 
he  will  look  upon  what  are  called  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  and  trade  with  a  jeal- 
ous eve,  keeping  guard  lest  the  carrier  em- 
ploy himself  in  the  unnatural  and  unjust 
enlargement  of  his  function,  absorbing  more 
than  his  due  share  of  the  surpluses  of  in? 
dustry.  Strictly  speaking,  the  most  ^dious. 
and  injarious  of  ill  monopolies  are  those 
which  complicate,  and  render  difficult  igid 
expensive^  the  commercial  intercourse  be*- 
tween  cities  of  the  same  nation: 

The  loss  on  the  transportati(»  of  raw 
materials  to  ^e  manufacturer,  bein^  fkr 
greater  than  the  loss  by  the  transportation  ef 
manufactured  articles,  it  is  a  necessary 
point  of  national,  as  it  is  of  private  econo- 
my, that  the  product  of  the  field  and 
the  mine  should  not  have  to  be  con^ 
veyed  over  long  distances,  by  land  and  sea, 
to  reaeli  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
wrought  up.  it  may  be  safely  conjectured,* 
in  the  absence  of  exaqt  statistical  proof^ 
that  the  losses  and  exp^oises  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  raw  material  fidl,  in  great  part, 
upon  the  produoen. 

The;  producer  of  cotton  depends  entirely 


upon  the  sale  of  cotton,  not  pni^  for  the 
return  of  his  labor  and  capital  invested,  bilt 
fqr  his  surplus  or  profit. ,  Now  as  it  is  a 
much  easier  process  to  exjtend  the  produc- 
tion of  the^raw  matei:|pl,  and  to  overflow 
the  xmirket  with  a«  particular  agricultural 
commodity,  such  as  'cotton,  than  it  is  to 
overstock, the  market  of  the  world  with 
pian^actures,  the  cotton  planter  lies,  in  a 

g-ea^  measure,  at  the  mercy  of  the  manu- 
cterer.  , 

The  cotton  planter  has  but  one  pui^chaser, 
namely,  the  manufacturer ;  and  that  one 
purchaser,  with  capital  at  his  disposal,  and 
the  whole  world,  for  his  market,  is  the  ab- 
solute master  of  th^  planter,  especially 
when  the  latter  by  over  production,  ha^ 
lost  the  power  of  retention,  and  is  obliged, 
at  any  Opst,  to  throw  his  goods  upon  the 
market. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  fsqf" 
fered  by  the  planter :  the  only  profit  which 
comes  to  him  is  the  first  profit  of  produc- 
tion on  the  raw  material,  and  out  of  this 
n^ust  be  deducted  part  of  the  lo^  by  trans- 
pgrti^tion.  As  freights'  fiill,  the-  price  of 
cotton  rised,  and  at  t^e  saioe  tima  tne  price 
of  manufactured  articles,,  received  in  ex- 
shange  for  cotton,  is  diminished,  b^t  uot  in 
the  sarnie  proportion,  Ikjual  weights  of 
manufactured  and  of  raw  ootton,  may  pay 
equal  freights,  although  one  )}e  a  thousand 
times  more  valuable  than  the  other ;  and 
where  themanufacturer'pays  ten  cents  to 
have  his  goods  borne  across  the  water,  the 

'  seller  of  the  raw  mateiji&l  y^  pay  ft 
hundred;  for, it  is  just  as  difficult  a&4  ^ 
•expensive  for  the  navigator  to  carry  a  bale 
of -raw  cotton,  from  New  York  to  .Liver- 
pool, as  to.(Sarry  an  equal  weight  of  manu- 
factured cotton  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York':  it  is  therefore  absolutely  certain 
that  the  disadvante^  of  a  rise  of  freight  to 
the  planter,  occasioning  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  is  far  greater  than  the  shnulta- 
neous  disadvantage  of  the  same  rise  to  the 
English  manufacturer.      If,   thereiPore,  it 

.  be  true  that  the  losses  and  expenses  of 
transportation  afiect  .the  producer  more 
than  the  manufacturer,  it  is. greatly  for 
the  interest  of  the  producer  to  briiur  the 
manu&oturer  as  near  as  possible  to  him* 
self. 

Let  "US  take  the  cotton  planters  together 
as  a  community  of  interest^  and  consider 
the  Contingencies  to  which,  as  a  bodyy  they 
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are  subjected  by  their  dependeneiB  upon 
distant  manufactitrers. 

The  first  of  thes^  oontiiligeiicies,  is  in  the 
liability  to  fidlure  and  stoppage  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves^  occasioning  a 
perpetual  flaotoatioli  in  the  demand  for 
raw  material. 

The  second  contingency,  is  that  of  oyer 
production  by  the  planters  ;  a  contingency 
so  well  understood  and  so  much  feared,  as 
td  be  a  subject  of  consultation  among  i)ttb. 
lie  conventions  of  planters. ' 

The  third  oontingency ,  resulting  from  the 
dependence  of  the  planters  upon  one  set  of 
manufacturers,  is  that  of  suffering  by  el- 
tortionate  prices ;  a  circumstance  very  n- 
miliar  to  them  some  thirty  years  since. 

A  fourth  contingency,  is  that  of  being 
flooded,  through  the  competition  of  foreign 
manufacturers  themselves,  with  an  excessive 
abundance  of  cheap  and  worthless  manu- 
factures ;  those  of  better  quality  not  beiiig 
to  be  had,  for  any  reasonable  price.  ' 

A  fifth  contingency,  is  that  of  being  oblh- 
ged  sometime^,  if  not  always,  to  pay  the 
freightage  both  of  the  ta;Mr  and  die  manu- 
fiictured  materials,  through' the  private  or 
legislative  management  of  the^  foreigner. 

The^  sixth  contingency^  aiid  by  no  means 
a  remote  one,  results  from  the  general  colo- 
nial dependence,  into  which  producers  of  the 
raw  material,  in  a  remote  and  half  ^ivilieed 
community,  depending  on  the  one  profit  of 
prodnotion  for  their  wealths,  and  vrith- 
out  manufacturing  resources,-  must  ne- 
cessarily fidl,  producing,  at  once,  a  moral, 
an  intellectuaT  and  a  pecuniary  subordina^ 
tion. 

The.  seventh  contingency,  iB^'in  the  event 
ei  war ;  an  embargo^  or  a  blockade  cutting 


aS  then-  sole  comnfunioation  with  the  ntore 
ciViliz^  world. 

The  eighth  contingency,  is  in  the 
rivalry  of  Othei'  colonial  dependencies 
producing  the  same  kinds  of  raw  material 
with  themselvels,  as  i(bust  eventually  come 
to  pass  in  regard  to  the  South ;  the  greatr 
est  efforts  bemg  x^oyf  made  by  En^and,  to 
make  herself  and  her  Asiktic  colonies  in- 
'  dependent  of  the  Am^rii^  ootton  growers. 
'  "The  ninth  contingency,  is  ftom  the  ab- 
sence of  an  armed  artisan  population  in  time 
of  war,  to  maintain  a  voluntary  and  eficient 
defence  of  thfe  country. 

The  tenth  oontingency,  js  in  the  absenee 
of  capital, — 4he  sinews  of  war ; — for  the  ac- 
cumiidation  of  capital  ]by  a  colony  dependent 
upon  a  single  fc^\ga  market,  and  ^produ- 
cing-'only  one  material — a  material  vaiuelesB 
un01  passed  through  machinery,  is  a  thing 
unheard  of  and  impossible. .  The  platrter  ex- 
tends his  plantations,  but  he  does  not  in.- 
crease  the  ratio  of  his  pik>fits ;  these.  On  the 
oontraiy,  diminish  regularly  as  plantations 
extend;  nor  can  thatprope'i^ybe  consider- 
ed a  safe  or  a  deisirable  on6,  whibh  enslaves 
its  owner  by  a  dependence  upon  so  many  and 
so  formidable  contingencies. 

We  have  enumerated  the  disadvantages 
which  attend  th.&  Southern  system:  equal 
and  even  far  greater  disadvantages,  and  af- 
fecting still  more  deeply  the  interests  of  the 
nation  attend  upon  the  svstem  of  the  NorUi- 
em  frqe  trade  ecoilomists,  which  proposes 
to  make  the  Northern  oom-ffrower,  like 
the  •  Southern  planter,  dependent  on  the 
remote  manu&oturer.  But  the  reader 
will  not  need  to  have  the  application  df  the 
principles  detailed  to  him,  after  what  has 
been  already  said  in  regard  to  the  South. 


VII. 


Ct7RRf:i7CT,    BALANCE   OT   TRADE. 


Ip  the  entire  curreticy  of-the  world  con- 
sisted of  gold  and  silver  eoin,  if  its  quan- 
tity were,on  a  sudden,  iticreased  two-fold, 
for  every  ounce  of  coin^a  second  ounce 
being  called  into  existence  and  put  in  cir- 
culation, there  would  be,  as  a  cpnsequenbe, 
a  twy  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  all 

Srchaseable    commodities.      The    abnn- 
nee  of  coin  would  depreciate  the  value 


of  coin,  and  this  depreciation  would  be  ^ 
same  with  an  apparent  rise  in  the  value  of 
purchaseable  commodities. 

The  value  of  the  preciou^  metals  is  given 
to  them  by  their  uses  in  chemistry,  and  in 
the  arte.  A  fevf  onlyare employed  as  cur- 
rency :'  the  others,  known  chiefly  to  chem- 
ists and  manu&cturers,  vis..  Rhodium,  Ir- 
idium,'Platmum  and  some  others,  hare  not 
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been  emplo^^ed  as  onrrency,  with  &e  exoep- 
tioD  of  Platmum,  the  great  dnnand  for 
which  metal  in  the  arts,  occasiooed  such  very 
large  supplies  of  it  io  ti«  procured  from  the 
ores,  as  to  deprieciate  the  value  of  this  metal 
as  specie.  Xb<B  values  affixed  to  the  Pla- 
tinum Qpins  of  Russia,  are  much  above  the 
actual  market  value  of  the  .metal  itself.   , 

\i  it  should  happen  at  any  time,  tiiat  by 
the  discovery  of  some  new.  uses  for  th&|>re- 
cioQS  metals,  in  chemistry  and  the  lirts^  a 
very  large  quKntity  of -them  shefnld  be 
witfadraw|i  from  circu]atio|i  And  consunied 
in  manufacture,  a  proportionate  rise  wouliji 
be  felt  in  the  value  of  specie,  and  a  rela- 
tive depreciation  in  the  value  of  purchase- 
able  commodities!  Thus  it  appears',  that 
the  value  of  gold  and  sitVer  depends,  other 
things  being  ^ual,  on  its  abundance  or 
scarcity  ia  the  market. 

But  there  ftre  odier  cdoses  of  variation 
m  the  value  of  gold,  and  silver.  .  For  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  for  the  ordina- 
ry purchase  of  commodities  atxetail,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  exchangeable  -property  in-  a 
convenient',  foi^n  is  needed,  that  can  be 
passed  readily  from  hand  t6  hand.     Thie 
preciouJB  metab  ar6  prefer^d  for  this  pur- 
pose, .and  the  relative  v&lu6  which  &iey 
bear  to   each    other    is   ascertained  and 
stamped  upon  oqualr  pieces  of  them  by  the 
govemmeiit.     A  '  certain  weight  o£  silver 
represents  one  hundred  pieces  of  a  certain 
weight  of  copper.     A  certain  weight  of 
gold  reprints  ten  pieces  of  a  .  certain 
weight  of  nlver ;  that  is  to  say,  sb  much 
gold  will  purchase  so  much  silver  or  cop- 
per, and  so  much  silver  will  purchase  so 
much  gold  or  copper.  .  The  adjustment  of 
the  coinage  consists  chiefly  in .  ascertsiining 
the  relative  values  of  the  three  metals  in 
use,  and  giving  to  the  coined  pieces  of 
each   metm, '  a    decimal  ifelationship    to. 
those   of  other  metals.     If,  for  exainple, 
copper,  through  great  abundance,  should 
iaU  to   half   its    present    value,  -and    it 
was  considered  necessary  still  to  make  the 
copper  ooii^  represent  one  hundredth  pi^rt 
of  the  silver  dollar,  a  new  coinage  would 
have,  to  be  made  of  copper,  ei^er  doubling 
the  size  of  the  present  o^nt,  or  making  it, 
with  its  present  size,  represent  a  half  cent  ;* 
and  so  of  the  other  metals  used  as -specie. 
But  there  are  stiU  other  caude^f  fiuctuli- 
tion  in  the  value  of  the  metals  used  for  c«r- 
renoy.     Let  us  suppose  that  by  an  act  of  all 


the  governments  •  of  the  states,  it  was  for- 
bidden to<  use  bank  notes  under  the  denom- 
ination of  ten  doHars.';  \i  would  then  follow 
that  the  multifinrious,  businesses,  which  are 
now  carried  on  by  the  medium  of  a  paper 
currency  of  small  notes^  would  be  tnui»* 
acted  in  coin ;  and  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  coin  would  be  needed  than  is 
at  present  in  use  ;  the  need  would  increase 
the  value'  of  that  coin  which  happ^ed  to 
be  4tvailable  at  the  time,  and  the  value 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper  ^oins  would 
have  a  sensible  rise  in*  all  pafli  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus  we  see  that  the  value  of  me- 
tals, used  {IS  currency,  b  given  to  them  by 
several  causes : 

1.  Their  uses  in  ehemistry,  aodin  the 
arts,  and  ^ 

^.  2. .  Their  relative  abjondance  or  scarcity, 

as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Again.     Their  values  fluctuate — '- 
.1.  Relatively  to  each  other,' and      ' 

2.  Relatively  to  purchaseabie  commod- 
ities: *   / '   . 

'  When  it  becomes  neceteary,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  balance  of  tMide  against  us,  to 
remit  large  amounts  of » specie  to  Europe, 
the  precious  metals  experience  a  rise  in 
value,'  in  consequence  of  .the  insufficiency 
of  what  is  left  to  meet  the  ordina^  neces- 
sities of  the  market. 

'When,  on  the' contrary,  the  balance  of 
tra^e  is*  ia  our  fovor,  and  foreigners  pur- 
chase largely  of  us  with  specie,  the  pre- 
cious inetab  experience  a 'foil,  because 
there  is  more  than  enough  for  all  th6  jhir- 
poses  of  lifeA  • 

When  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals  in  this  cotfUtry,  and  a  rela- 
tive ^scaroity  in.  Europe*  or  Asia,  they  are 
sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
commodities;  because  at  such  times, 
a  dollar  will  buy  mqre'  i|i  foreign  couki- 
tries,  than  'it  will  at  home;  and  thus,  a 
sqaccity  of  coin  in  fdreiffn  countries,  occa- 
sioning a  f^e  exportation  -  of  specie,  will 
make  a  balance  of  ti^de  against  us,  greatly 
to  our  advantage  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  make  due  ^owanoe  for  this  oirourastanoe, 
in  judging  whether  the  'State  of  our  trade 
with  foreigners  is  favorable*  or  unfavorable 
to  ourselves.  'Let  Us  suppose  for  example, 
that  fagr  the,  creation  of  a  great  number  of 
new  banks,  a  vast  quantity  of  paper  our^ 
rancy  was  thrown  out  upvn  the  markets, 
composed  of  small  bills ;  and  that  these 
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w^re  accepted  by^  ibe  people,  instead  of 
gold  and  '8Uv>er ;  a  momentary  conseqvenoe 
of  this  would  be  a  deprecifition  of  ^Id  and 
silver,  and  its  consequent  exportation,  and 
an  increase  of  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
fiitorable  balance  of  tntde. 

And  now  let  Us*  imagine  ih^  failure  of 
all  these  newly  (A*eated  banks ;  their  notes 
becoming  vamelesB ;  then,  all  over  the 
coDntry-  there- won}d  be  a  rise  in  the  rela-. 
tiVe  value  of.  gold  and  silver,  and  a  conse- 
quent re-importaiion  of  tUe  pi^cioUs 
metalsy  and  a  dimindtion  of  the  appear^ 


9 

snce  of  an  un&rorable  balance  of  trade 
agamst  us. 

Thus  it  appears  th«t  the  proportion  of 
specie  to  merchanAse,  in  the  comparison 
of  exports  and  imports,  cannot  be  taken, 
other  things  considered^  aaaperf^  measure 
of  commercial  prosperity  ;  but  it  is  always 
necessary  to  ascertain  by  what  odier  cau- 
ses in  uie  country  'ilsejf,  and  in  foreign 
countries,*  the  value  of  specie  has  been  af- 
tected,  befor6.  wtf  pronounce  fiivorably  or 
unfkvorably  fot  ourselves  in  r^aid  to  the 
Balance  if  Trade.  - 


VIIL     , 


ORGANIZATION   OP   INDUSTRY. 


As  it  is  the  object  both'of  the  producer 
and  the  consumer,  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  largest  possible  share  qf  the  surpluses 
of  industry,  which,  by  the  intervention-  of 
tradp>and  commerce,  fre  greatly  diminished, 
it  is  ^ually  for  theirinterest  to  deal  justly 
with  e^h  other,  without  .tjie  intervention 
of  brokers,  tradesmen,  and  speculatorti. 
This  idea  has  given  rise  to  «oml)Ination£^(^ 
artisans,* who  abandoning  the  old  >  plan  of 
forcing  the  master  to^pay  them  higher 
wages,  and  of  persQCUting  those  workmen 
who  would  allow.themselves  to  be; employed 
for  insufficieht  wag6s,  have  discovered  Uuit 
by  a  judicious  combinadon,  they  may  es- 
cape entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  mas- 
ter workman,  and  bring  themselves  in  fc 
direct  contact  with  the  purchasing  public, 
in  other  words,  with  the  consmners. 

If  the  journeyman  artisan  can  suppfy 
the  market,, without  the  interventioB  or  a 
merchant  or  employer,  he  saves  to. himself 
a  portion  of  that  profit  which  would  come  ' 
to  the  employer*  If  the  employer*,  makes 
ten-  per  cent. .  by  selling  the  labor  of  hir 
journeyman,  that  loss  is  divided  betweeb' 
the  buyer  a^nd  the  joumeymai^;  biot  if 
the  journeyman  is  able  to  supply  the.  cus- 
tomer directly,  and  .without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third  party,  •  thd  purchaser  will 
obtain  the  goods,  at  a  lower  rate,  and  the 
journeyman  will  obtain  a  higher  wage  ;  and 
so  both  parties  are  the  gamers 'by  dilipen- 
sing  with  the  dealer  or  master  workman. 

Suppose  that  a  suit  of  clothes  costs 
twenty-five  dollars,  five  of  which  go  to  the 


profit  of  the  merchant  taQor  ^  a'  combina- 
tion of  jouhieymen  workinff  and  selling  m 
a  shop  of  their  own,  can  divide  t^ms  profit 
between  themselves  and  the  buyer ;  selling 
the  clothes  for  two  dollars  and'- a  half  less 
price,'  and  reaping  two  doUi^  and  a  half 
advantage  to  themselves.  .  If  a  coiQbma- 
tion  ofmin^ts  can  establish  a  furnace, 
smelt  their  own  or^,  and  sell  their  own 
products,  they  ave  eriabled  to  divide  the 
profits  which  wodd  i>therwi8e  co  to  Ae 
capitalist,  between  th^'mselves  and  die  pur- 
chaser^. 

If  an  huiMred  artisans  can  combine  for 
the  ejection  of  a  village  of -iheir  owq,  or 
of  a  dwelling  house  in  the  city  large  enoi^h 
to  Contain  them  all*,  they  saVe  to  themselves 
all  the  profits  of  rent,  and  are  thus  enabled 
toiii^urchase  more  pf  the  icomforts  of  life, 
ana  escape  the  dangers  of  ejeetmeht  from 
inability  topay  rent. 
'  If  several  mrmers  can  combine  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  single  great  fkrm,  the  same 
stock  and  labor  can  be  employed  upon  the 
whole,  and  with  such  a  saving  of  time,  and 
such  an'  economical  distribution  of  labor 
and  capital,  as  to  insure  a  much  krg<tf 
profit,  and-  sulgect  to  fewer  contingencies 
and  losses.  Such  it  the  new  principle  of 
the  Orgabisatipn  of  indns^,  agitated  by 
the  new  economists,  and  it  is  hiud  indeed 
to  discover  any  fallacy  in  th6  reasoning 
which  they  employ  to  estiiblishlt. 

Combinations  of  this  kind  require  to  be 
undertake^  with  caution,  and  to  be' con- 
ducted with  extreme  ecdnomy  and  integri- 
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Sj :  whether  they  sacoe^  or  not,  Beems  ta 
epend  entirely  upon  the  intelligence,  pru- 
dence and  honesty  of  those  who'  engage  in 
tbem,  and  not  upon  any  inherent  difficulty 
in  the  system  itself. 

I^t  us  suppose,  for  example^  that  a  nnqoL- 
ber  of  &rmers  agrea  to  establish  for  them- 
seWes  a  store  r  in  their  yicinity,  whiqla  shall 
also  be  a  ptacoi  of  deposit  for  th^  sale  of 
the  products  ^  their  farms :  the  manager 
of  the  store  will  reqi^re  indeed  to.be  sup- 
ported out  of  ^  their  joint  surpluses,  irnd  the 
priees  paid  by  p.urchasers;  tjie  goods  djcf- 
posited  in  his  eare,  being  no  property*  of 
his,  the  temptotioA  to  fraud  on-his^rt  will 
be  infinitely  iess  thafn  if  he  were,  At  enca, 
the  buyer  and  seller  of  all  that  pafis  through 
his  hands.    •  .      .  .      /  ,    '    ^ 

Ab  it  might  npt  be  adyantageous  to.Qiain- 
tain  such  a  perspn  by  a  salary,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  ha  is  paid  by  a  certain  per  eent- 
age  of  the  j>rofits ;  tais  per  oentage  being* 
reguUted  by  ai^  agreement  betwe^ii  himself 
and  the .  parties  who  employ  hiln.     Every 
fanner  in  the  neighborhood  would  leave 
with  the  person  an  account/>f  the  products 
which  he  ^laA  to  dispone  .of.     This  would 
be  a-  necessary  function  of  the  agent  in 
this  labor  'attd  profit  saving  scheme,  a^d 
constitute  him  a  commission  merchknt,  a 
person  ]R^boae  duties  are  alreiady  thoroughly 
understood  and  defined  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  any  improvement  could  Xa^  theoreti- 
cally suggested  for  the  better  managemMit 
of  commission. 

All  that  is  advanced  by  the  new  theory^ 
ii  a  reduction  of  those  enormous  protilts  of 
the  commission   merchanty  by  suljecting 
him  to  tlie  immediate  supervision  of  a  com- 
bination of  producers.    .A  wealthy  combi- 
nation, .of  producers  making  large  profits 
themselves,  a  circumstance  wbieh  would 
happen  of  course,  would,  iiOwever,  willii^- 
ly  allow  their  commissioner  to  make  large 
profits  :^  indeed,  were  be  eyer  so-inuch  un- 
der their  direction  and  influence,  the  supe- 
rior knowledge  which  he  would  soon  ac- 
quire, would  Inake  them  dependent  upon 
him  in  a  measure,  and  that  too,  in  the  pro- 
portion' of  the  service  which  he  rendered 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  his  duty, 
ander  the  new  theory,  to  purchase  for  them 
either  with  the^  capital,  or  by  the  barter 
of  their  commodities,  those  luxuries  and 
comforta   for  which  their  surplus  id  to  be 


exchanged ;  and  'here  again  the  superior 
knowledge  and-keenness  of  the  agent  ^ve» 
him  an  unavoidable  advantage  over  his  em- 
ployers, and  hia  salary  must  be  increased  or 
his  per  centage  ingmeoled  in  proportion  to 
'the  wealth  and  the  profitaof  those  for  whom 
he  acts. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  inequlUity  of 
^iin\  is  a  circumstanoes  unavoidable  under 
the  present,  system,,  however  exacdy  and 
judiciously  orgaaixe4.  hi  >fact,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  new 
th^odsts  are  not  indeed  theorists,  but  only 
reformers,  who^  accepting  the  established 
modes  ^and  pi^ocesses  of  coihmerce,  desire 
only  to  ffive  tnem  a  better  shape,  excluding 
what  is  irfegular  and  mischiavojis,  .extend* 
ihg  what  is  permanent  and  valuable,  and  in 
fine,  perfecting  the  economical  arrange- 
ments of  sodety  as  they  exist  among  our- 
selves. « 

•Stripped  of  that  ridiculous  acdompani- 
mept  of  metaphysics  and  false  scienoe,  with 
which  it  has  be^n  invested  by  Fourier  and 
his  followers,  the  organization  of  labor  seems 
to  b6  an  effort  merely  to  insure  to  industry 
and  ability  theic  just  reward.  There  is  in- 
deed a  science  of  business,  and  that  science 
is  .econotny — ^the.  law  of  the  household; 
and  its  principles  are  one  and  the  Aime  fer 
families,  viUages,  towns,  cities,  states,  and 
nations,  under  the  regulation  of  that  mind 
which  is  undefinable„  that  univecsal  reason  ■ 
which  distinguishes  men  above  the  brutes. 

.  TJhe^r^^  principle  of  economy,  is  doubt- 
less, the  simple  necessity  that  tiie  individ- 
ual shall  ^ist,  that-he  shaihsustain  bioiself : 
The  second,. that  he  shall  not  injure,  but 
benefit  his  neighbor.  Justice  only  forbids 
an  injury,' and  restrains  tii0  individual  to 
the  limits  -  assigned  him  by  reason  and  cir- 
.cUQistance.  Economy  aommands  a  henefit, 
and  extends  the  activity  of  the  individual 
for  the  ffood' of  others.  ^ 

Nothmg  serves  to  illustrate  the  objects 
and  principles  of  public  economy  more  per- 
fectly than  the  two  prqKMitions  which  have 
been  already  dwelt  upon.  The  proposition, 
first,  that  the  consumer  and  producer 
should  be  qear  together,  to  escape  the  losses 
and  delays  of  transportation ;  and  proposi- 
tion, second,  that  the  exchange  of  surpluses, 
between  cons^er  and  producer,  should  be 
through  the  fewest  possible  hands. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  a  certain  school  of 
miscalled  economists  to    look   upon  the 
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moyements  of  Qommodiiies  in  the  market, 
88  they  do  upon  the  motion^  of , the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  and  to  regard  the  flnctoations  of 
supply  and  demand,  ind  .the  fn^Dmings  and 
outgoings  of  specie,  as  they  do  ih&  the  rush 
of  a  cataract,  or  the  flow  of  a  nuj^ty  riyer, 
with  a  childish  awe.  Thesb  awe-strickon 
theorists  e^  content  with  observation  and 
a  theory ;  mid  their  conclusions,  like  those 
of  Pyrrho'of  old,' end  always  in  a  doubt, 
and  forbid  all  action.  .  These  are  dur  free 
traders,  ouronen  of  Idtstezfdiri^  Whose  un- 
fruitful science  ends  omy-in  negation,  and 
forbids  advance.  How  unlike  tibat  scieiice 
of  the.  modems,  which  oyer  dissipates 'the 
doubt,  und-leads  boldly  on  to  actbn.;  w&ose 
lamp  ,is  rea^nj  and  whose  pioneer  is  ex- 
periment ;  whose  spirit  hi  Ixrtieficence,  and 
its  aim,  the  increase,  the  union,  and  the 
happiness. of  mankind.  Justly  mighjt  we 
say  of  skeptical  free  trade  science,  that  it 
is  a  sciqnc^  of  despair ;  it  is  dlonibt  implied, 
— Pyrrhonism  made  a  principle  of  legisla- 
tion^— jealousy  put  up  for^jnstice. 

It  is  a  mysterious  working  of  human  con- 
ceit that  men  should  glory  in  their  own  in- 
capacity ;  and  yet  none  are  more  conceited 
than  those  >ho  make'  ignorance  a  point  of 
merit.  These  are  your  pra.6tical  men,  a^ 
they  fondly  style  themselves,  in  whom  there 
U  no  practice^  and  who  &ncy  they  have-  as- 
cended 40  the  ^mmit  of  knowledge,  when 
they  have  calculated  the  probabilities  of  an 
excess -of  population,  ot  a  dearth  of'cbm: 
their  activity  ends  with  their  theory  ;•  they 
ane  a  kiild  of  Harusj^ices,  whose^business  < 
it  is  to  peep 'into  the  entrails 'of  the  state, 
and  thenee  to  plredict  'disasteF.  Their  ra- 
vau  fly  ewr  on  the  unlliekv  side  ;  >their 
proceedings  are  a  fa^ce  io  delude  the  peo-. 
pie.  - 

With  these,  fidse  econoxnists,  the.  fbtoof 
tions  of  a  government  are  reduced  to  the 
reguhtioix  of  army,  navy,  and  police ;  and 
to  the  collection  of  taxes  j'wMle  thetro^ 
economist  endeavors  to  impart  to  govern- 
itteni  a  beneficent  and  protecting^  as  well 


as  a  coercive  pOwer.  Ad  the  acts  of  gov- 
emment  necessarily  have  a  powerful' ef- 
fect upon  the  business  of  the  country,  an<l 
the  government,  by  necessity,  employs  lar- 
ger sums,  and  transacts  m^re  business  than 
an  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  corporatipns, 
the  timction  of  its  conduct  is  of  vast  mo- 
,ment^  as-  it  afiecta  the  agricultmul,  com- 
mercial, and  raanufrcturing  intere^:  The 
policy  of  free  trade  is  whoUyto  tfeglect 
these  eflS^cts,  and  to  drive  the  .great  engine 
of  .the  state  through  the  private  domains 
of  indusl^  with.a  perfect  scorn  of  conse- 
q[uences. 

•  Oovornment,  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the.  people,  is  made  wholly  to  'disregard 
thein,  and  to  tUnk  only  oMt»df :  it  is  made 
to  perform  its  duty,  like  some  Inferior 
functionary  df  the  law.  as  if  it  were  a  piece 
of  mechanism  and  not  a  moral'person. 

But  on  such  a  topic  figured  of  rhetoric 
are- iur  vain. '  It  is  necessary  fbr  thetrae 
economist  to  uc(b  Qie  lifnguage  of  economy, 
and  by  the  management  cf  the  &rm  and 
the  workshop  to  illustrate  the  managment 
of  the  state.  Hitherto  th<^  state  has  been 
exemplified  by  the  image  of  a  'tean  cLid  in 
armor;  with,  weapons  of  offence  in  his  hand : 
but  as  the  spirit  of  chric^nity  gradnally 
)9oftens  and  tempers  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, those 'ol^  h'eathei^h  rules  qf  conquest 
and- violence  have  to  give  way  to  wiser  and 
gentler  maxims.  Justice  is  bnt  the  left 
band  of  'government,  \  industrial  polity  its 
right.  The  pjeople  are  not  now,  as  former- 
ly, to  be  looked  upod  as  a  herd  of  serfe, 
wkom  ifo  govern  and 'keep  down  is  the 
prime  ^d^t'^  of  legislation.  .  Armies  now 
are  for  .defence  imcl  not  for  conquest.  As 
society  a4^aiices'  the  citi^n  lays  aside  "ha 
weapons  uid  attehds  to  hss  affiiirs  in  peace. 
He  has  leisure  for  indnstryand  economy, 
an4'  as  liie  free  ^tate  is  the.  abstract  of  aU 
that  makes  Ihe  ireeman,-^it  shonld  be 
made  to  rettemble  him  in  all  particdars, 
except  that  of  a  selfisfa  individuality. 
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The  night  is  still : 
.  '  Oa  lake  and  hill, 
Tke  clust^n^  stars  their  glances  cast*; 

But  iaint  and  if^r, 

One  distant  stjir     ^ 
Pales,  like  9  dreamy  memory  of  the  past. 

'The  deep  blqe  night, 
la  gemmed  'with  light ; 
At  noon  the  skyey  d^nths  are  clear-: — > 
Why  faint  and  far, 

^  Now  gleams  that  «tar,  '  .  *    . 

Once,  in  its  br]j;h(  ascendant,  deemed  do  near  ? 

A\ss. !  wKat  shife 

Holds  love  with  life  I 
A  maid — an  angel  formed  to  \k 

Fr6sh,  bloomingj  tfue,-^      •   - 

A  rose  in  dew — 
uave  the  sweet  odors  of  her  soul  to  me. 

'       -"  Star  0/ our  fate  I'*. 

With,  heart  elate, - 
That. Venturous  name  I  oade  thee  hear, — 

Thou,  loveliest  light. 

Of  All  the  bright,  '    -  • 

Whose*  nightly  gleaming  showers  suffuse  the  air. 

Pale  planet!  now 
. '  All  coldly  thou 
Dost  look  into  my  bosom^s  state  :     . 

Head  therei  ^d  tell,  -  . 

*    Sad  se^inel,  ,  v 

The  Heavy  chariga  that  left  it  desblatf  *    . 

^       Of  love  atid  grace, 

The  fairest  trace-, 
fiat  tumetb  memory  to  tears :   .  • .  , 

Lifers  rUildiest  star,  ^  ,  ^ 

Pales  dim  and  far, 
Sedn  through  the  vista  of  life's  changitig  years. 

« 

Yes,  yeirs  are  gone,  *      •    ' 

Sitice  she  passed  on, 
I  following  slow  'the  way  she  went. 

To  that  blest  goal. 

With  earnest  soul,     . 
Beneath  my  weaiyVeight  pf*  woe  Tinbent. 

The  star  whose  ray 

Hath  passed  away. 
Will  bnghtea  in  another  iiky : , 
^      &  memories  left 

In  hei^rts  bereft, 
Bring  higher,  holier  hofe8,'tbat  never  dl^. 


458-  To  a  Spider  at  Sea,  [Noy. 


TO  A   SPIDER  AT. SEA, 

.BUILDING    HIS   NEST    AMOVO -^HF  RIGGING. 

Long  hast  thou  ^ried  poor,  yain,  deluded  spider,  [ 
To  weave 'thy  nest  along  yon-' fleeting  rope  ] 

Kimning  with  hasfy  steps  to  spread  it  wider. 
And  give  thy  silvery  web  its  wonted  scope. 


iin6  is  j&n  airy  site  for  buildine,  triily, 
And  pride,  they  sajr,  must  evef  have  « 
louUt  find,  I  fear,  the  freshening  breezi 


Tbin« 

And  pride,  they  sajr,  must  eve>  have  a  fall. 
ThouUt  find,  I  fear,  the  freshening  breeze  ui\nily, 

If  we  should  me^t  wlth^on  approaching  squall. 


Why  hast  thou  come  thus  far  upon  ihe  ocea;!^ 


ny  nasi  tnou  come  inus  lar  upon  xne  oceaj^  ^ 
Mid  ropes  and  blocks  to  spread  thy  glitfenqg  coed*  f 
Mt  thou  prefer  the  vesfels  sAvinging  motion  .    . 
To  ihe  snug  comers  wjiich  the  Taiul  affords  ? 


I  cannot  vouch  for  thy  accedmmodation,    •  *  *    * 
Perched  in  the  connhes  of  thy  lofty  nest;  ' 

No  flies  Approach  that  co6- web  Habitation, 
And  ropes  and.  tar  don't  easily  digest. 

Perhaps  below  thou  iiiay*^t  not  fare  so  poorly. 

For  there  by  sad.  experience. I  am  taught, 
Thousanas  ify,  creep,  and  skip  a^out  securely,  * 

AAd  nightly  p^er  the  }iapless  sleeper  sport. 

I  cKnnot  say  I  envy  thy  position,' 

Though  mine  is  little  better  it  is.  true  ^      '•       *  * 
We  both  must  dance  the  light  rope  with  precision,  ' . 

And  you  have,  six  legs, — I  have  oijytwo.      • "  * 

■ 

We  all  vjt  hete  to  fill  Qur  lotted  station,     '- 
Rope  dancing,*  or  fiy  catching^  through  the  world  y 

mi  death  cuts  short  each  busy  occupation,  * 

And  the  last  fluttering  sail  of  iife  is  furled.  .    * 

« 

And  hast  thou  too  to  act  thy  little  portion  1 
Fain  would  I  shieFd  thee  from^he  whistling  hlast, 

But  spite  of  all  thy  net-work  of  precaution, 
I  fear  this  stprmy  night  will  proVe  thy  last. 

Others  like  thee  too  prone  to  castle  building, 

Live  but.  to  see  their  plans  dissolve  in  air  r*:^ 
Time  slowly  wears  aivay  the  outside  gilding 
,  Of  many  a  picli)re  which  £tt  first  looked  »ir. 

Now  o'er  our  heads  thp  storm  hegijis  to  thunder : 
Thy^  shivering  cords  ure  glistening  in  the  spray : ' 

Alas  I  the  fairy  web  is  torn  asunder, 
Atid  on  the  gale  is  floating  far  away.   ' 

Adieu,,  thou' rt  not  the*  first  pom*  shipwrecked  sailor, 
Cast  from  his  ancho 's  on  the  jbJioc^  of*  lime —  * 

tn  all  bia  wordly  plans  a  luckless  failer. 
Born  but  to  grace  some  yet  more  luckless  rhyme.  w.  T. 
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REGINALD,  SON  OF  ANTHONY. 


CHAPTER  III. 

« 

A  MONTH  pateed  tm^j.  Thoiigh^^gi- 
nald  during  wis  time  paid  assiduous  atten7 
tioQ  to  Miss^  Cbeeley,  and  seemed  .to  be 
redded  in  the  ligHt  pf  an  accepted  suitor, 
he  had  sought  no  explicit  understanding. 
Mr.  Cheslej  and  Edward  wete  n9tu£a% 
gratified  at  the  prospect  of  l^e  app/oaph- 
ing  oonnection.  T^e  young  man's  wealth 
jnaj  h^ve  eontributed  to  the  earnestness  of 
their  approval,  yet  tjiere  were  higher  and 
more  disinterested  Considerations.  Hot 
onlj  had  KeginiJd  rendered  the  family 
most  importcmt  services,  but  in  rendering 
them  had  displayed  such  qualities  of'  mind 
and  heart  as  appeared  to  ensure  the  hap- 
piness of  any  woman  whom  he  should  choose 
for  his  bride. . 

While  eyexything    flowed    along    thus 
smooth^,  Simon  Kennoe.was  not  idle. 
Ribald  himself  soarcdiy  made  more  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cbe§ley, 
nor  was  more  cordially  welconied  by  Ma- 
tflda.  .  His  age  *nd  unpresuming  urlianity 
were  warrants  for  admitting  him  to  familiar 
intercourse,  whilst  the  kincmi^ess  ef  njs  dis- 
poeition,  the   qnupathy  which  overflowed 
from  his  Bosom  towards  ev^ry  human  be- 
ing, and  the  readiness  with  which' be  ac- 
commodated himself  to  the  mood  of  the  per- 
son into  whose  society  he  chanced  to  be 
thrown,  mad^  it  impossible  that  he  could 
be  known  as  acquaintance  without  being 
honored  and  loved  as  Mend.      Besides 
these  amiaULe  traits,  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  poesesfnon.of  oUiers  of  a  different  kind, 
but  which  are  equally  valuable  in  a  confi- 
dential   adviser.  .  In  knowledge    of   the 
worldj  in  penetration,  in  tact,  in  a  perfect- 
ly balanced  judgment,  and  in  rapidity  of 
decision,  who  surpassed  Simon  Rennoe  ? 

That  be  was  soon  able  to  gain  a  great 
mflnence  over  the  mind  of  Matilda^  may 
be  eaailv  cFeditod.  Bu^  the  use  to  which 
he  allied   this  influence,,  evinces  most 

VOL.    IV.      NO.   V       NEW   SERIES. 


clearly  the  extont  of  his  capacity.  Never 
was  art  more  thoroughly  couQealed.  Day 
after  day  added  surely  but^imperpeptibly 
^  the  effect  of  that  wluch  preceded.  Eve- 
rything tended  to  the'^resuHyyet  no  pardc- 
idar  circumstance  seemed  to  haVe  any  con- 
nection witjh  it;  The  subject  upon  whom 
he  operated  was  least  of  all  consoious  of 
the  means  employed.  Such.pro^yond  sub- 
tlety defies  both  analysis  and  description, 
and  even  a  calm  spectator  must  look  to 
the  end  without  attempting  to  scrutinise 
in  detail  tlie  measures  whicb  conducted 
to  it.' 

,  Sometimes  Matilda  would  detect  Rennoe 
gazingnpon  her  with  an  elpresrion  of  tender 
Vielancholy  thi^t  touched  her  to  the  heart : 
but  the  very  moment  he  found  himsdf  ob- 
served, he  would  assume  an  air  of  con- 
stramt,  or  would  break  out  suddenly  into 
a  g^ety.^as  evidently *hollow  and  artificial 
as  to  be  more  affecting  than  bis  previous 
look  of  compassion.  He  appeared  to  the 
younff  lady  to  be  ever  stuns  by  self-re- 
proacn  for  unintentionaUy  givmg  b^r  pain. 
Sometimes  .the  name  of  Laurence  Seymour 
fellas. by  accident  from  his  lips.  Rennoe 
would  liesitate,  faster,,  seemed^  shocked  at 
his  indi^retion,  and  leave  the  sentence  un- 
finished, to  commence  Another  upon  a  to- 
tally different  topic.  At.  last*  he  spoke 
uot  of  the  Englishman  at  all,  bul  Whenever 
any  transactioQ  was  menjtioped  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  studiously  resorted  to  a 
ciromnlocution. 

Matilda  was  enibiuuistieally  fond  of  the 
fine  arts.  Reginald  had  little  taste  that 
way,  but  Rennoe,.  who  had  been  in  early 
life  an  artist  of  no  mean  proficiency,  too£ 
pains  to  gratify  and  amuse  her,  both  by 
the  exhibition  of  his  own  port-folio  and  by 
the  selection  of  the  best  engravings  he 
could  find  in  the  ill-arranged  library  at  ^e 
Anderport  mansion.  One  of  these  plates 
happened  to  contain  a  head  which  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Seymour.  Rennooi 
30 
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placing  it  among  some  others,  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Chesley's.  '  While  MatUda  wite 
examining  the  bundle^  he  seated  himself  at 
some  distance,  and  appeared  deeplj  enga- 
ged in  pemsing  a  late  nnmber  of  the  Public 
Advertiser.  The  beautiful  girl  hung  long 
over  one  of  the  engravings — ^the  beholder 
kuQW  well  enough  ivhxA  one — and  k  tear 
had  time  to  creep  from  it»  hiding-place  and 
glisten  on  the  ey;eUd.  I^he  onished  it 
away,  and  instantly  cast  around  her  a  star- 
tled glance  to  l6am  whether  the  action  had 
been  observed.  But  th^re  sai  Rennoe,  hiai 
eye  fastened  on  ther  printed  Bheet,  and  hi^ 
features  clothed  witii-the  same  untroubled 
gravity.         ^        ^  .       . 

Though  the  means  employed  were  thus 
refined  and  artful,  the^seneral  policy  itself 
was  exceecBngly  simple.  Matilda  loved 
L&urence  Seymour ;  Rennoe  took  care  Uiat 
she  was  made  conscious  that  she'  loved 
him.  . '  She  was  unhappy :  indefatigable 
skill  was  employed  to  prevent  her  from 
losing  sight,  for  a  single  moment^  of  that 
unhappiness.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  poor  girl  drooped  and  Tost  heart  hourly. 
She  became  thoughtful,  nervous,  prone  to 
alternate  changes  of  animation  and  depres- 
sion. Rennoe  watched  her  decline,  which 
was  so  gradual  tis  to  be  scarcely  obvious  to 
any  but  him,  with  intense'  satisfiaction. 
*^  Reginald  Ander,"  he  said  to  himself, 
^'  ffive  me  but  time,  and  your  bride  shall 
fade  away  before  she  reaches  your  arms !" 

Yet  that  time  he  cbuld  not  expect  to  be 
allowed  him.  Some  more  speedy. course 
must  be  determined  on.  it  wa^  possible 
that,  with  judicious  treatment,  he  might  be 
able  very  seriously  to  impair  the  'girPs 
mind — ^perhaps  to  make  it  a  hopeless  ruin ; 
yet  sucn  a  plan  must  be  attended  wi^ 
many  dangers^  not  the  leset  of  which  was 
the  prospect  of  Re^Wld's  interference. 
Besides  this,  Rennoe  was  not  a  cruel  man, 
and  was  desirotis  of  inflicting  no  more  suf- 
fering than  the  attainment  oi  his  object  de- 
manded. Matflda,  hs^d  ^been  subj^ted  to 
a  pretty  fiiithfrd  preparation,  and  his  own 
powem  of  pentagon,  joined  to  Aeiufla- 
ence  he  had  obtained  oVer  her,  must  no\v 
be  adequate,  he  thought,  to  bend  her''iliind 
according  to  his  will. 

An  opportunity  for  testing  it  was  not 
long  in  occurring.  All  the  fionily  was  in- 
vited away  on  a  visit.  Miss  Che»ey  alone- 
did  not  go.    The '  cause  assigned  was  a 


headache,  but  such  a  headache  as  hers 
did  not  interfere  a  whit  wiith  Simon  Ren- 
noe's  purpose.  Everything  seemed  favor- 
able. The  house  was  still  and  empty,  and 
he  had  die  whole-  morning  at  his  liisposal. 

Too  adroit  not  to  make  very  gradual  ad- 
vances, he  suffered  an  hour  to  elapse  in 
desultcMy  conrersation.  Finally,  Misa 
Chesley  was  led  to  inquire  iriiat  were  the 
mostr  striking  social  differences  which  he 
noticed  in  ocMning  to  Ammca  from  £u- 
i5)pe.  ^ 

f ^ Tha[«  lerone,"  replied  Rennoe',  "which 
has  impressed  me  very  forcibly,  though 
some  otnera  indeed  are  much  ipore  glar* 
in^y  obvious.  What  I  refer  to  is,  the 
comparative' ihfrequency  here  6f  those  mar- 
riages— alas !  so  common  in  the  old  world 
— whidi  are  .liot  dictated  by  the  affections 
of  the  parties.  I  thu9  see  the  Colonies 
freed  from  one  of  the  greatest  curses  which 
can  blast  a  land.  For  what  ttore  horrible 
can  be  imamied  ?  A  marriace  from  which 
love  is  aMCSnt— 4hat  'which  calls  itself 
union,  whilst  in  the  sight  of  Heavep  it  is  jm 
union — ^is  not  only  itself  an  awfrd  crime, 
but  it  is  the  fruitful  source  of  other 
crimes." 

Matilda  trembled.  On  another  oec»> 
sion,  Reknoe,  noticm^  this,  would  have 
turned  the  discourse,  but  the  time  to  spare 
had  passed.  Ho  looked  at  her  long  and 
fixedly.  Her  agitation  increased,  but  that 
searching  gaie-  was  not  i^moved.  At  last 
(Aie  burst  into  tears.  Rennoe  seemed  much 
afi^ted.  "  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said. 
^'  I  know  you  do  not  doubt  my  friondship. 
Ah,  if  it  Vere  less  sincere,  I  should  spare 
myself  the  keen  anguish  of  hiflieting  peun 
on  you !  I  ask  you'  solemnly  to-da j  wheth- 
er jorjL  love — Laurence  Seymour  .^" 

At  the  sound  of  that  name,  Matilda  be- 
came aS,  paOid  as  marble,  and  as  q>eech- 


Rennoe  continued,  ^'And  loving  him, 
are'  you  about  to  wed  another  }^ 

^'  I  know  not — ^I  know  not !"  burst  frioiii 
Matilda. 

'^  Yon  know  not  ?  Think,  Miss  Cbes- 
ley,  Tviiat  it  is  you  say.  How  cait  I  bear 
to  hear  fiomvour  own  mouth  that  you  pre- 
meditate a  crime."  * 

^'But   my   bther^s   widi — my  motli- 


er's"— 


<<  Pause  afiain,  my  dear  girl,  and  reflect. 
Bewtte  how  you  hy  so  fewfrd  a  ohaige  ai 
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the  door  of  tboBe  to  whom  you  owe  your 
birth.  So  your  parents, .  indeed,  insisi 
upon  your  marrying  against  yoor  prefer- 
ence ^  Are  they  guilty  of  eueh  vmelty  and 
wickedness?" 

"No,  no,"  she  murmured,  "tjiey'are 
all  that  is  kind  and  good." 

"  You  speak  truly,"  said  Rennoe ;  "on 
jour  own  conscience  alone  must  all  the  sin, 
rest.  Your  heart  will  not.  be  able  to  say 
to  itself  .m  its  hour  of  suffering,  "ithat  others 
partake  of  the  responsibility.  Then  Weigh 
the  matter  well.  Reckon*  up  now  the  rea- 
sons which  drive  you  into  this  maarriage. 
Are  they  strong  and  sufficient  ?" 

"  The  reasons  why  I  ^ould  not  with-' 
hold  my  consent,  are  strong,"  Matilda  an- 
swered;  ^Hhe,  strongest  and  weightiest. 
Has  npt  Mr.  Ander  saved  my  li^e  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  ?     Should  I  h^tate  to  df- 
fer  even  life  itself  in  return  ?    Yet  b&s  he 
done  &r  more  than  this.     He  is  the  pre- 
server of  n^y  brotW' — ^nay,  of  my  father*, 
also.     He. has  restored  peace  to  a, divided 
household.     In  every  action  he  has,.{)eeu 
most  courageous^  gencfrous,  magnanimous, 
self-fioerificing — ihe    best,  -the    truest'  jof 
men»     Shall  I,  the  humblest  of  a  family, 
every  member  of  which  he  has  rescued  from* 
ruin,   or  fipom  wretchedness,  worse  than 
ruin,  fidter  aiid  waver,  or  refuse  fo  render 
any  service  yAach  such  a  benefactor*  may 
deign  to  ask  ?" 

*'  Yet,"  replied  Rennoe, "  examine  ydur 
heart  well-Hsearch  and  see  whether  diere 
may  not  lurk  at  the  'botton^  some  reason 
leas  disinterested.  Has  Ander's.  wealth 
nothing  to  do  with  your  determinatiot  .^" 

^*  Sir,  what  mean  you)"  said  Matilda, 
with  indignant  scorn;  ^'and  is  this  the 
opinion  you  have  learned  to  entertain  of 
me  ?     Do  I  appear,  so  despicably  base." 

**'  I  pray  you,  understiuid  me,  my  dear 
yoQBg  mdy.  Too  well  do  I  know  your  un- 
selfish nature,  to  entertain  thia  .  suspieion 
which  you  suppose.  I  meant  simply  to 
lak — and  I  do  now  ask  you-^whether  you 
lo  not  regard  young  Ander's  suit*  with 
ome  additional  favor,  from  a  consideration 
>f  the  benefit  which  his  riches  may  be  the 
aeans  of  rendering  to  your  father  /" 

IViatQda  blushed,  for  Rennoe  who  could 
^nly  goesB  at  tlie  terms  on  which  Reginald 
Ad  recovered  the  £3,600  from  the  gambler, 
^d  given  a  keener  thrust  thau  he  suppos- 
d  ;    imt  she  soon  recovered,  and  answered 


with  spirit :  '.'  And  what  if  it  were  so  ? 
where  is  the  harm  in  being  unwilling  to  ob- 
struct Mr.  Ander's  .generous  services  to  my 
parents  .^?' 

"1  will  tell  you,"  said  Rennoe,  in  a 
manner  more  cold  and^  stem  than  usual ; 
"or  rather,  you  ^ay^answer. for  yourself. 
Is  it  right  to  procure  the  advancement  of 
your  father's  prosperity  at  the  expc^ase  of 
Reginald  Atider's  bappinesis  ?  Does  gen^ 
erosity  merit  thiii  ];etuni.^"  * 

Rennoe  perceived  she  was  struck  with 
the  novel  %ht  in  which  he  had  put  t£e 
case^  andf^added,  in  an  under  tone, 

"  How  c^n  his  life  be  aught  but  wretch- 
ed, think  you,  when  he  takes  to*  his  bosom 
a  wifb,  whose  affection^  are  given  to  anoth- 
er ?  '  Can  Jf  6u  be  the  cause  of  that  afilic- 
tion,  the  bitterest  that  man  can  endure, 
and  call  the  act  disinterestedness  ?"  • 

The  poor  girl,  at  this  rebuke,  covered 
l\er  &ce  with  her  hands,  and  removing 
them  suddenly, as  a  thought  occurred  ,to 
her.  replied — 

•  You  are  Mr.  Ander's  most  intimate 
friend.  Tell  him,  then — ^for  it  is  your  duty 
to  do  it — ^that  Matilda  Chesky  is  not  wor- 
thy of  him ;.  that  it  may  peril  his  happi- 
ness to  admi^  her  ix^to  his  dwelling^-^tell 
him — ^I  sayT-^teQ  him — loir  upon  him  rests 
the  decision !"  V 

"  No,  nd,  my  dear  Miss  Chedey,  little 
do  you  understand  the  ardor  and  impetuos- 
ity of  a  young  man,  if  you  suppose  that 
he  can  be  deterred  by  any  representation 
of  consequences,  which  I  could  make.  All 
buoyant  with  confideUce,  he  cannot  believe 
in  the  existence  of  any  obstacles  which  his 
effi)rts  cannot  overcome.  No,  upon  you, 
mu3l  abid^  the  responsibility." 

"  Do  you,  then,"  said  Matilda,  '^  advise 
that  \  should  .inyself  inform  him^  ^t  my 
heiirt  cannot  be  .wholly  (lis  ?" 

Rennoe  reflected,  for  the  qu^tiou  was 
one  which  he  had  not  anticipated.  ^  The 
young  fellow  will  take  her,^  I  am  afraid, 
without  carinff  the  value  of  a  straw,  wheth- 
er he  gets  ner  heart  or  not.  He  ia 
troubled,  with  precious  little  ^entimenl^  I 
thbki  yet  it  will  not  do  to  tell  her  No." 
Then  he  answered  aloud,  ''  Yes,  you  may 
tell  him,  if  you  think  fit,  but  be  sure  that 
it  is  done  w^th  distinctness,  and  that  ener- 
gy which  makes  itself  felt.  Speak  not  of 
the  difficulty  in  tones  so  light,  that  delu- 
sive hopes  shall  be  ezcited--hopea  whifih 
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Toa  yourself  are  well  aware  cannot  possibly 
be  realiased.  Consider  that  he  is  acting  the 
part  of  a  lover ;  a  part  which  r  quires  him  to 
exhibit  a  temper,  bold,  eager,  and  not  easi- 
ly daunted."  s 

"  I  shall  say 'iw^Am^,"  replied  Matilda ; 
^^  I  know  that  however  I  might  begin,  I 
should  end  only  in  obeying  the  impulses  of 
gratitude.  No^  Mr.  Rennoe,  my  path  is 
clear.  *  It  must  be  one  of  tod— it  may  be 
one  of  suffering — yet  I  will  not  shun  it. 
Most  weak  and  unworthy,  I  am  conscious 
that  I  am  ;  all  my  effort  then  must  be,  not 
to  shrink  from  my  duty^  but  by  labor  and 
seal  to  strive  to  render- myself  less  incapa.- 
ble  of  fidfilling  it.  '  When  Mr  J  Ander  has 
done  so  much,  it  is  impossible  that  I.  pan 
ever  do  enough;  yet,  at  least,  he  shall 
never  be  grieved  by  learning,  fromi»y  lips, 
that  I  am  not  all  he  may  wish  me  to  be." 
'  Mr.  Rennoe,  after  an  interval  in  which 
he  appeared  to  his  companion  to  be  under- 
going a  severe  internal  struggle,  began  to 
reply,  in  a  very  sl^w  arid  deliberate  man- 
ner. "  Perhaps  it  woujd  be  best  for  me  to 
«ay  nothing  more-^yet  I  dare  not  be  silent 
— I  feel  I  shotdd  carry  a  weight  upon  my 
conscience  to  my  dying  day.  Are  you  not 
able ,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  perceive  the  real 
nature^of  the  (Hfficulty  that  embarrasses  you  ? 
It  is  your  duty  to  be  grateful,  you  urge."  • 

MatildJEi,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  here  bowed  her  head  in  assent,  and  the 
other  continued :  ^^  You  are  right;  gratitude 
18  a  duty,  but  are  there  no  others  paramount 
to  it  ?  Would  you  do  murder  to  gratify 
Reginald  Ander .?" 

The  fair  girl  was  much  shocked  at  the 
suggestion. 

Rex^loe,  in  a  low,  deep,  thriUiitg  tonej 
went  on  to  say— 7"  Then  would  you  pe  will- 
ing, 6ut  of  gratitude,  to  tempt  some  poor 
soul  to  a  fearful  sin — a  sin  mich  may  Ex- 
clude that  soul  trom  all  hope  of  pardon  ? — 
answer  me. ^' 

**  Am  I  a  fiend  ?"  was  the  reply. 

**  A  Jicnd^  my  de^r  child .?"  returned 
Rennoe,  solemnly.  "  Ay,  it  is  but  too 
true — O,  to  think  that  your  own  heart  is 
compelled  to  apply  to  itself  a  term  so  dread- 
ful !  Yes,  there  is  a  soul,  which  you,  for 
Reginald's  sake,  are  about  to  tempt  hito 
awral  sin— and  frirther — yet  how  can  I  ut- 
ter it } — ^perhaps  you  are  about  to  decide 
the  eternal  fate  of  a  human  beii^— 4o  de- 
stroy a  soul — ^think  of  it  !*^ 


"  Go'  on  f"  cried  Miss  Cheney,  with  agi- 
tation; *^tell  me,  of  whose  soul  do  you 
speak?"  * 

*'  Your  oWn !"        . 

The  painful  silence  that  ensued  had  at 
last  to  be  brokj^n  by  Renboe :  "  Yes,  it  is 
your  ow|i  soul  that  is  in  jeopardy.  Fam 
woiild  you  escape  the  knowledge ;  but,  my 
dear  Miw  Chesley,  it  is  charity  to  urge  it 
upon  you.  *  Do  you  *ever  think  of  Lau- 
rence.Seymour,  or  rather,  doydu  not  think 
of  him,  daily — ^hourly  ?" 

**^  Can  I  help  it  }^^  Matalda  answered,  in 
a  low  vcHce,  and  almost  unconsciously. 

"  These .  thoughts,^'  resumed  Rennoe, 
^*  are  nto4f  Jnnobent,  but  what  wilj  they  be 
.  when  you  are  married  to  Reginald  }    Does 
not  conscience  iell  you,  tlut  every  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  your  lover,   will 
;  then  become  a  crime  ?     Will  you  »eek  to 
linnihihite^emory  .^  how  impossible !  Every 
moment  th^  ibrm  of  Ljaurence,  will  rise 
before, your  mental  sight;  your  heart  will 
hail  tiie  yision  with  joy,  while  conscience 
will  declare  it  the  omen  of  destruction. 
'  Each  morning  yon   will  supplicate   par- 
don for  your  sin  ;  and  yet,  before  yon  have 
risen  from  yetir.  knees,  you  wiD    insult 
Heaven  by  cotamitting  it  anew.      Can  the 
imagination  conc'eive  of  agonies  more  hor- 
rible to  endure,  than  these  .^     That  you 
look  forward  .to  your  wedded  life,  as  a  term 
of  unceasing  suffering,  your  own  admis^don 
assuces  me ;  but  reflect  upon  the  nature  kA 
that  suffering.     Frajl  humanity  oft^n  yields 
to  sudden  temptation,  and  has  need  to 
spend'  each  moment  m  penitence.     Yet 
your  /^elf-r^roach  must  be  of  a  diffBrent 
and  peculiar  kind.     You  will  be  oppressed 
by  the*  cnlshing  convictipn  that  your  state 
't>f  unutterable  woe*,  has  been  brought  on 
deliberately,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
its  character.    ;Sinnh!ig  hourlyi — doomed  to 
deq)air  of  any  escape  from  sin — ^will   H 
.  comfort  yon  io  think  that  your  own  calm 
decision,  is  the  cause  of  iill  j" 

MMilda,  whose  nert^ — thanks  to  the 
four  week's  discipline  through  whidb  she 
had  gone^were  less  firm  0ian  iJ^ey  Ind 
been,  was  deeply  agitated  by  ^lis  strain  of 
denunciation.  An  operator,  less -practiced 
than  Rennoe,  would  have  been  sUrtled  ac 
the  effect  >of  his  own  wonk.  As  he  ended 
his  last  sentence,  she  sat  perfeeUy  rigid, 
leaning  slightly  forward  in  her  chair,  aini 
her  eyes,  which  were  fastened  npou  Lk, 
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had  that  awful  glassy  appearance^  which  is( 
seldoia  seen  in  me  living. 

Ronnqe,  quite  free  from  apptehension, 
waited  composedly  the  passipg  away  of  the 
spell.  Presently  -she  recovered  her  facul* 
ties,  with  a  tremor  that  visibly  shook  her 
whole  frama. 

'^Oh,  haw  you. torture  met"  was  her. 
first  exclamation. 

"  /,  torture  you } — J  ?'*  said  Rennoe, 
reproachfully.  •  ^^  No,  Matilda,  .it  is  con- 
science ihatinflicts  the-  pain. '  Indeed,  haye- 
you  yet  -  reviewed  aljl-  the  considerations 
which  are  fitted  to  give  you  discomposure  ? 
Are  you  about  to  ruin  only  yourself^-or  is 
there  not  another  h  Think  of  Seymour.*' 
'^  Laurence  haa  no  right  to  complain," 
said  Matilda,  with  something  of  her  for-  < 
mer  spirit.       *       ■  *     . 

^^  Laurence  may  have,  ]A  truth,  Ao»riffIit 
to  accuse  you,''*  rejoined'  Rennoe  ;  "  but 
ought  you  not  to  accuse  yourself  on  his  ac^ 
count  .^  Is  it  nothing  to  slight  the  whole 
existence  of  s  noble  being  Jike  him  ?  That^ 
you  are  willing  io  sacrifice  your  own'  heart, 
does  not  justify  you  in  nuddng  a  sacrifice 
of  his."  •  . 

'*  I  do.  not  think,  sir,"  replied  Matilda, 
gently,  ^^  that  *I  ever  afibrded  Mr.  Sey- 
mour such  encQuragetident,  that  I  ought  to 
bear  the  repro^h  of, any  disappointment 
which  hfi  may  have  incunred." 

Rennoe,  cnanging  his  manner  with  great 
readiness,  to  one  somewhat  less  severe  and 
^oomy,- said-^    . .'.    , 

^^  What  would  you  think,  my  dear  Miss 
Cheeley,  if  Reginald,  suspecting  the  state 
of  your  affections,  had  come  to  the  deter- 
miDation  to  withdraw  his  suH,  and  leave ' 
Tour  heart  free  from  every  moUve^  except 
lis  own  spontaneotis  lo^ulseQ !" 

**  Is  it  so  ?" — said  Matilda,  .lotrking  up 
inqwringly.  ^^  How  kind-^how  generoils !" 
^^  Must  it  not  be  a  relief,"  continued 
Rennoe,  '•  to  escape  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing ruin  on  the  only  man  you  love — on  him 
who  alone  truly  loves  you  ?     An^  why  need 
jou  be  apprenedsive  on*  your  father's  ac- 
count ?    Doubt  not  tbi^t  Seymour  can  ob- 
tain a  grant  of  land — if  not  .in  the  neifh- 
borbo^yf  of  Aoderport,  at  least  in  a  region 
equally  desinlble — agrant  so  extensive  t}iat 
the  patent  even  of  Wriothesly  Aiider  shall 
fieem  diminutive  beside  it.     Will  he  be  one 
to  hesitate  in  joinfaig  you  in  filial  services 
to  your  honored  parents?    Butevenifjou 


two  should  have  Ha  other  possession  than 
your  Ipving  hearts^  would  you  not  prefer 
such  an  union,  to.  the  splendid  misery  of  a 
life  in  the  Andra^rt  mansion  .^" 

It  was  wdnderful  how  Matilda's  counte- 
nance briditened,.aA  her  ears  drank  in  these 
wor<il3.  Evdli  her:  impassive  companion 
could  scarcely  realize'  that  he  ha4  before 
him,  the  same  creature,  who,  a  little  While 
previous,  seemed  to  have  abandoned  evexy 
nojpe  of  comfort.     Repnoe  proceeded : — 

*'  Contrast  this  ,^th  whatr  you  could  not 
but  suffer  ad  the  brjde  of  Reginald ;  think 
of  your  vaiiv.  efforts,  to  prevent  your  affec- 
tions from-  siarayinff  from.the  husband  whom 
duty  i^eqoires  to  be  loved,  to  the  strange 
yuan  whom  it  b  sinful  to  love ;  think  of 
that  husband,'  at  last  convinced  of  the  hope- 
less infidelitjr  of  Your  heart,  and  seeking  in 
the  company  of  ^others,  that  sjrmpathy 
whijch  should  be  afforded  by  her  who  vow- 
ed in  tlie  sigh^t  of  Heaven  to  be'his  ioving, 
loyal  helpmate — add  to  these  lesser  gneft, 
the  ceaseless  sting  of  conscience,  and  hctw 
dreary  the  gloom  of  that  solitary  fireside  ! 
Imagme  yesf  after  year  dragging  heavily 
over  the  head  of  the  disconsolate  wife  ;  let 
her  and'her  wretchedness,  that  inseparable 
oompanien,  ^survive  all  the  objects  for  the 
sake  of  Nvhich  the  fearful — ^the  immeasura- 
ble— sa<^rifice  'W^s  made.  Her  hudband, 
long  siiice  has  learned  to  hate  her,  for  the 
self-devotion  which  once  he  asked  for — ^her 
parents  sleep  in'  the  grave — her  iHiothers, 
scattered  over  the  e:^th,  scarce  spare  a 
thou^t  for  their  sister,  whom  they  believe 
to  be  &vored  with  so  blissful  a  lot — ^the  de« 
voted  lover — ^but  who  can  tell  what  his  fate 
shall  be  ?  Yes,  the  mourning  woman  sur- 
vives— alasf !  may  sbe  not  indeed  have  lost 
the  hope  that-  tae  termination  of  life  will 
be  the  termination  of  her  sorrows." 

^^  Cease  !  cease  !**  exclaimed  Matilda : 
".  tell  me,  man,  whether  you  have  betrajr- 
ed.  my  '  heart  with  a  delusion.  Has  Regi- 
nald given  you  authority  to  say  that  hejias 
no  desire  that  I  should  become  his  wife  ? 
Your  countenance  speaks — ^that  vision  of 
blessedness,  wa»  but  a  lying  dream-^aad  I 
-^m  left  to— " 

She  sank  back  apparently  in  a  deep 
.swoon.  Rennoe,  with  the  same  impertur- 
bable sislf-possession  that  ever  character- 
ized him,  did  not  call  the  servants  or  make 
any  noise,  which  would  be  likely  to  aUmi 
them ;  but  gently  supporting  Miss  Ches- 
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ley's  head,  was  soon  gratified  by  fiigofl  of 
retaming  oonsckniffliefls.  As  Boon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  understand 
him,  he  renewed  his  disoonrse-^ 

^^  I  do  not  deceive  yoa,  youne  lady ;  the 
alternative  is  still  open,  and  if  uie  deci^n 
is  to  be  made  by  yourself,  instead  ^of  de- 
pending on  the  cmnity  of  another,  is  ,diis  a 
proper  canie  of  grief?  Yes,  happiness 
and  woe  both  lie  before  yonr-^<)faooBe — '^ 

**  Duty !"  gasped  Matilda,  >'  duty !— be 
it  happiness  or  be  it  woe." 

*<  Assure  yourself  then,"- 'Urged  the 
other,  /^  that  happiness  is  duty ;  siir  and 
misery  Are  ever  xmited.*  I  say  not. then 
only,  Be  happy ^  lint  idso.  Be  inno)*ent  !"i 

Matilda  now  rose  from  her  chair  and 
stood  upright.  ^^^  My  decirion,"  she  said, 
^^  is  in^moveable. "  if  Reginald  Ander  luak 
me  to  accoibpany  him  to  the  altaj^-*nl  go." 

Rennoe  also  rose  and  was  abont  to  speak, 
bnt  she  interrupted  him.  "  Say  i^o  more-^ 
it  is  needless.  You  have  subjected  me  to 
a  sore  trial  ^  if  it  has  been  cbne  in  wan- 
tonnesB,  may  you  be  forgiven.  I  beg  yon, 
sir,  to  e^cuke  me  for  the  present."  So 
saying,  she  withdrew  to  hec  own*,  ap^rt- 
■  ment.  .  • '  . 

Simon  Rennoe,  in  no  little  confusion  at 
his  want  of  success,  left  the  house.  *^  Van- 
quished! van(][ui8he(i !''  ^he  muttered, 
^^^en,  too,  1  had  so  strong  a*  cause  to 
plead — ^it  is  unaccountable.  But  now  I 
must  see  Lam-ence."  ' 

In  execution  of  this  inteptiot,  he  called 
at  Anderport,  but  the  Englisliman  was  not 
«t  his  lodgings.  He  had  gone  squirrel- 
hunting,  it  seems,  in  the* woods  badk  of 
the  miU.  Rennoe,  kaving  his  horse,  went 
to  seek  bun.  After  an  hour's  fatiguing 
exploration  of  the  wood,  durin?  which ' 
time  no  sound  of  a  gun  greeted  his  ears, 
he  Witts  lucky  enou^  to '  find  Seymour 
stretched  at  length 'npoh  a  grassy  slope 
near  a  spring,  and  jptently  watching  the 
water  as  it  trickled  forth.  Thoudi  the 
lover  had  yielded  to  despair  npon  his  mis- 
tress' refusal  to  accept  him,  time  failed 
not  to  restore  hope  to  his  breast.  A  state 
of  suspense  is  not  agreeable,  ye);  he  was 
glad  to .  choose  it  in  preference  to  the 
gloomy  certainty  of  Mi^tilda's  absolute  re- 
jectbn. 

In  reply  to  Rennoe's  inquiries,  therefore, 
he  said  that  whilst  he  could  not  quite  call 
himself  a  contented  man^  he  yet  remained 


in  expectation  of  a  fitvorable  issue-  at  the 
last.  , 

^^-I  regret,"  Tojoined  Rennoe,  ^^  to  dis- 
turb your  composure,  but.Mi88  Chesley  has 
assured  me  this  morning,  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal t^rms  that  could  be  used,  that  it 
is  her  intention  to  accept  Re^nald." 

^'Did  she'rMJly  say  90.^"  exdaimed 
Seymour,  star^ns  from  his  repose. 

^^  She  (fid — and  this  notwithstanding  my 
best  efforts  to  the  contrary." 

Seymojor  foil  into  deep  dejectioD.  '^  Is 
Matilda  ^jheii  certainly  lost  P  You.  have 
hitherto  been  my  comforter,  can  you  now 
suggest  no  srouz^d  of  bope  .^" 

"There  is  onjs,"  rephed Rennoe,  "one 
only." 

"  Well,  tell  it  me ;  let  no  tam^  be  lost." 

'^  Theresult  depends  upon  yourself  alone. 
I  cap  do  nothing  to  assist  yoi^,  and  I  great- 
ly feaf  .that  you  will  ne^ect  this  sin^e 
wayof  extrication." 

^i  Fear  not,"  ^ried  Seymour ;  "  I  can- 
not live'  without  Matilda — Imd  what  will 
not  a  man  do  (or  life  }  I  have  heretofore 
been.guiltv  of  thoughtless  folly — I  know  it 
.—but  I  have  gone  through  that  which 
might  inake  an  idiot  wise,  'You  hare 
chided  me  for  ra^hpess ;  witness  now  how 
Cautious  and  prudent.  I  can  be." 

}*•  The  present  emergency,"  assw^^ 
Rennoe^  ^'  demands  the  exercise  of  a  vir- 
tue which  you  have  not  comprehended  in 
your  catalogu^-^AvmtU^y." 

"1  do  not  understand,"  ^d  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

"  I  will  explain.  Do  you  know  where- 
fore it  .is  that  Reginald  is  your  rival  ?" 

' "  Assuredly  I  <£> ;  'tis  because  he  cannot 
help  it..  ^Who  ean  know  Matilda  Chedey, 
and  not  desire  to  win  l^^:" 

Rennoe  smiled.  ^^  AH  hear^,  mv  dear 
friend,  are  not  quite  so  susceptible  as 
yours.  Reginald  and  you  are  oonrting 
different  mistresses:  yours  is  Miss  Ches- 
ley ;  his,  victoiy,  It  so  happens  that  he 
caimot  easily  win'  his  own  without  taking 
yours  alsO'-4ience  the  difficulty." 

Lauf  ence  at  this  looked  punded. 

'*'*'  Do  you  not  yet  understand  me  }  Ref - 
inald  took  the  notion  that  3rott  once  treated 
him  with  disdain.  He  determined,  thore- 
fore,  to  conquer  you  in  die  very  field  where 
you  thought  yourself  most  secure ;  and  he 
se^DQs  to  have  succeeded.  >  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  cares  at  all  f(»  the  joung  lady  " 
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^^Then  he  is  a  viUainy"  exclaimed. Sey- 
mour. 

<^  Do  not  speak. 80  harshly,"  replied  the 
other.  ''  Your,  strong  passion  is  love,  his 
is  emnlationy  and  I  cannot.seo  that  one  less 
deserves  to  b6  gratified  iJian  the  other." 

The  lover  answered  impatiently,  '^  WeUT, 
what  wonld  you  have  me  do  ?" 

^*'  Simply  go  to  Reginald,  acknowledge 
your  defeat^  and  request  him  not  to  inflict 
the  penalty." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  said  Seymour,  spring- 
ing to  us.  feet.  ^'  Think  you  I  -would 
thus  debase  myself,  and  before  lum,  too, 
of  all  b(iings  on  the  earth  y  4faat  boy»  Ander 
— that  homely^  dwarfish,^  wretch  ?" 

<<I  donotsee  whattl^ere  is  so  terrible  in 
it," .  Rennoe  Tep&ed  calmly ;  '^  you  would 
be  ready  enough  to  kneel  to  Miss  ChesleVf 
I  dare  say.  Now,  for  ^my  part,  I  would 
much  raUier  submit  n^'yself  to  a  strcmg- 
minded  man  like  Reginald,  than  to  any 
weak  female.  Besides,  laiot^  are  facts. 
Yon  are  vanquishedt— why  not  acknowledge 
it  ?  The  real  humiliation,  if  there  be  any, . 
consists  in  the  defea,t  it^lf." 

'^  I  do*  not  care  f^r  plausible  words,'^ 
said  the  lover.  ^Beg  mercy  from  living 
man,  I  will  not — least  of  all  from  Ander^ 
Ha!  'tispU  I  think  of  it-ha«  Aot  that 
crafty,  wretch  set  vou  ilp  to*  this  ?  Why 
are  you  so  anxious  tQr  mv  degradation  ?  I 
ody  know  you  as  Ander's  fri^nd,  what 
else  are  you  ?"    .  . 

RepnoQ  answered  after  a  fe^  second's 
pause.  V.  '/  The.  question  is  ^thing  tQ  the 
present,  purpose.  Reflect  •  mtioniuly,  and 
you  must  be  sa^tisfied  that  I  have  been  anx- 
ious, from  th»  veiy  first,  to  prevent  this 
threatened  match.  What  my  strongest 
motive  may  be,  concerns  only  myself.  Cer- 
taiiily ,  if  Hietions  tiBstify  anything^  my  in- 
terest in  the  matter  js  much  stronger  thad 
yours.  I  have  resorted  to  every  means^in 
my  power-^^Hill  have  failed.  One  hope  out 
ly  remains,  and  that  depends  upon  you."  . 

^'  You  are.  unfortunate,"  said  Seymour, 
'^  to  have  only  an  impossibility  to  rely  on. 
Wait  for  miracles,  if  yOu  choose,  but  do 
not  expect  a-  Seymofir  to  degrade  himsel£  " 

"  Thea  you  givfe  up  MatQda." 

'^  Give  up  Matilda  ?  I  would  give  up  a 
thousand  Matildas !" 

The<  discomfited  adviser  departed,  and 
Seymour  was  lefb  to  his  own  reflections. 
These  were  by  no  means  cheezfol.    A 


Gallic  lover  in  the  same  predicament  wo^id 
have  extinguished  life  and  love  together  in 
the  nearest  deep  water ;  a  Castilian  would 
have. shot  his  successful  rival  in  the  first 
place,  then  his  mistress,  and  lastly,  him- 
self; the  Englishman,  however,  could  only 
brood  over  his  sorrows,  without  liopmg  to 
'  r^ease  himself  from.  them.  In  spite  qf 
every  e^brt,  the  words  of  Reunoe  would 
recur  to  his  mind.  That  Matfida  should 
n^arry  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  and 
who  did  not* love  her,  seemed  the  most 
dreadful  thing  imaginable,  and  Seymour 
discussed  with- himself  whether  it  was  right 
or  not<t^  make  some  attempt  at  her  rescue. 
Humili^  bore  a  different  and  more  noble 
aspect,  when  ne  thought  of  it  as  disinter- 
estedly assumed  on  her  account.  Pride, 
however,  i^as  strong,  and  held  out  stiffly. 
A  compromise  was  the  result;  he  would 
see  Reginald,  not  to  beg,  but  to  reason. 

The  intention,  on^e  formed,  demanded 
83^  immediate  exectjtion  4  and  ^ing  up 
his  gun,  and  tlie  single  squirrel,  which  was 
the  justification  for  a  morning  wasted  in 
tiie  woods,  he  proceeded  by  the  most  di- 
rect course  to  the  jnansion.     Ou  the  way, 
Jie  composed  in  his  mind  a  most  eloquent 
expostnlataoii — one  which  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  •  a  ^heart  .of  stone'  could  resist. 
At-Jbhe  gate,  however,  his  confidence  great- 
ly diminished.     The  errand,  which  before 
he  ha.d  thou^faf  worthy .  of  a  Cicero,  now 
appeared  riuoulqus  enough.     The  quick 
pace  of  the  •  outset  was  very  perceptibly 
slackened,,  but  the  impulse  which  set  him 
in  motion'  had  not  yet  lost  its  power,  and 
he  was  driven,  though  reluctantly,  up  to 
the  very  terrace.     Here  he  stopped,  and 
occupied,  the  moment  of  indecision  in  sur- 
veying the.hmlding  before  him.  -   Used  as 
he  had  been  to  those  fine  old  baronial  edi- 
fied which  are  the  glory  of  his  native  land, 
he  could  not  look  upon  the  ^vA&r  mansion 
without  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect. 
Th^«  commanding  situatipn,  its  vast  dimen- 
sions, the  air  of  perfect  stillness  that  hung 
about  it,  the  absence  ^f  shrubbery  and  of 
every  production  of  nature  less  grandly 
simple  than  the  green  tuff,  and  those  ven- 
erable oaks,  all  seemed  well  to  befit  the 
homestead  of  the  founder  of  a  oolony. 

It  was  too  late  to  withdraw.  Regmald, 
perceivixig  the  unexpected  visitor,  had 
himself  come  to  usher  him  in.  After  the 
pair  were  seated  in  the  parlor,  a  rather 
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embarrassing  silence  ensued;  Lanrencd, 
after  vainly,  trying  to  recal  the  admirably 
conceived  oration  which  he  had  so  fluently 
declaimed  on  the  way,  had  no  resource  but 
to  present  his  business  in  t)ie  most  plain 
manner  possible. 

"  Mr.  Ander,  •  I  catinot  'doubt  that  you 
feel  dispose  to  contribute  idl  in  your  power 
to  the  nappihess  of  Mitt  Chesley.^ 

Reginald  ihad^  «  gesture  of  assei\t. 

The  oflier  fcdntiiiued :  "  You  would  not 
therefore  desire  to  insist  upon  the  cohtem- 
plated  marriage,  if  yoii  supposed  «her  in- 
clinations to  be  adverse  io  it  ?"* 

"May  I  beg  Mr.  Seymour's  authority 
for  believing  that  any  marriage  is  in  view  .^" 

*'  Common  rtimor."  • 

tle^nidd  merely* rejoined,  "Well,  sir, 
be  good  enough  to  proceed.  1  believe  I 
interrupted  you.'' 

Bui  now  to  proceed  ? — ^that  was  the  rub,- 
and  Seymour  found  his  situation  not  a  lit- 
tle awkward ;  yet  as  he  was  iif  it,  he  de- 
termined to  put  on  a  bold  faofe.  "  fixcuse 
me,  Mr.  Ander,  I  have  asked  a  question 
which  is  still  unanswered.  Do. you  mean 
to  marry  Mi^  Chesley?" 

"Icin  only  answer  by  another,?'  said, 
Reginald,  ^^  will  the  lady  consent  to  *)^  my 
wife?"  • 

"Suppose,"  said  Seymour,  "cu^uta- 
stances  E^ould  induce  her  to  give  a  verbal 
consent  in  which  her  heart  dotss  not  join  .^" 

Reginald,  with  a  courteous  smile,  re- 
plied :  "  I  can  not  imagine  the  possibility 
of  such  a  case  arising.  It  would  be  doing 
Miss  Ghesley  great  injustice,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  suppose  that  her  W0Fd$  .dould  ever 
belie  her  sentiments." 

*'  Mr.  Ander,"  said  the  other,  with  ani- 
mation, "  I  pray  you  not  to  trifle  with  me ; 
do  you  persist  in  your  suit  .^" 

"  I  have  already,  replied,  sir. .  'It  de- 
pends merely  ypon  the  lady." 

"Then,^'  rejoined  Seymour,  "I  have 
one  other  question  :  what  is  it  that  induces 
you  to  seek  Miss  Chesiey  .^" 

"  That  interrogatory,''  replied  Reginald 
with  a  repetitiod  ^of  his  ptovoking  smile, 
"  is  the  last  one,  sir,  that  I  should  h^re 
expected  from  one  so  well  acquainted  as 
yourself  with  the  charming  young  lady  re-' 
ferred  to.  The  more  natural  difficulty, 
would  be,  I  should  think,  t«  avoid  becom- 
ing attached  to  so  lovely  an  object." 

Seymour,  unable  to  disguise  his  vexa- 


tion, rose  suddenly^  walked  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  room,  returned,  and  again 
took  his  seat,  saying:  "Oh  be  frank,  man 
— ^be  frank !  Talk  as  you  please  to  Ma- 
tilda, but  I  am  neither  fool  nor  woman. 
You  shall  have  sincerity  on  my  part,  at 
least,  and  I  will,  therefore,  express  my  de- 
cided conviction*  that  vou  are  not  capable 
of  the  weakness  of  lovmg." 

"Accept  my  thanks  for  the  oompli- 
mei\t,"  said  Reginald,  in  a  hearty  tone. 

Seymour  resum€fi|l :  "  Wherefore  the 
need  of  all  this  disguise  ?  Come  out  at 
oncQ,  and  let  me^lmow  what  it  was  that 
made  you  my  rival.  Have  I  ^ven  you  of- 
fenc^  ?^    -     ' 

"  Offence  ? — ^nonein  the  wor)d." 
•  "'Has  tiij  conduct,  then,  been  in  any 
way  the  provocation  d  your  exertigns  r" 

"  I  fear  the  information  you  demand," 
answered  Reginald^  "  m&y  not  be  gratify- 
ing, yet  I  cannot  resist  your  entreaties. 
You*  inquire  what  finst  prompted,  me  to 
seek  tiie  honof  of  a  connection  with  Mr. 
Cheidey's  ^mily.'  I  will  tell  you  plainly. 
There  chanced  to  b^  a  gentleman  very  in- 
timate with*  that  family  who  was 'so  confi- 
dent inhi^  advantages  as  to  give  defiance 
to  the  world,  and  Vprno,  if  I  be  not  mista- 
ken, manifested  some  di&daih  of  my  own 
humble  self  in  particular.  New,  no  man, 
of  course,  can  be  happy  unless  he  have 
some  object  in  yiew ;  at  thai  time  I  hap- 
pened t6  have  none,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, thou^t  I  could  not  select  any 
which  promised  inore  interest  in  the  pur- 
siiit  than  that,  s(r,' which  you  are  land 
£fnough  to  say,*  afibrds  at  present  a  tolera- 
ble prospect  of  being  attained." 

"Seymour,  by  an  effort  which  did  him 
credit,  restrained-  his  rising  anger.  ^^  I 
will  not  blamd  you,  Mr.  Ander,  but  you 
have  by  this  time  surely  had  ample  enter- 
tainm^dnt.  '  The  interest  of  the  pursuit,  you 
acknowledge,  is  all  that  engages  you;  what 
remain]^,  th^n,  df  the  sport  must  be  dull 
enough.  Are  you  not  willing  to  ^^vert 
your  attention  to  some  ne^w  and  more  4^ 
tant  object  ?**  '       '  '  > 

"  Yes,  sir,  toAen^  this  u  gdiikedy  There 
was  a  marked  emphasis  laid  on  the  last 
word. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  isontinued  Sey- 
mour, "  that  any  man,  fior  the  sake  of  grat- 
ifying a  petty  emulation,  will  coklly  de- 
stroy the  happiness  of  a  lovely,  sdf-fHMsri- 
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ficing  woman  ?    Reginald  Ander,  think  of 
the  conseoiiences  (  •  Y6u  are  ahout  to  in- 
flict the  <Ufitre8B^  not  of  a  day,  but  of  a 
life-time.    Bring  •  ap '  before  your  sight'  ihe 
figore  6i  that  poorgn-l  nining  away-^a  wife 
vmlonng,  and  nnlovea.     I&e  het  sinking 
every  hour,  till  at  last  von  lay  her  in  t^ 
mitimely  tomb.     Consider  .what  your  re- 
flections would  be  then.     In  such  a  dread- 
fiil  moment,  could  yeu^  derive  any  satisfao- 
tioB  fromr  the  knowlbdce  that  all  that  miser 
ty  had  {purchased  the  defeat  of  a  rivill?"  - 
"I  could."     ,        -"'' 
Seymour  looked  at  him  widi  a^tonisK- 
ment.     ^'  Have  Vou  a  heart  in  your  breaat  ? 
Can  you  eonte^phte  with  Lx^pmn^,  a 
prospect  of  suth  horror,  that  it  might 
make  Satan  relent  ?     Yet  I  teU  you,  that 
although  you  may  be.  destitute  of  feeling 
DOW,  the  time  must  c(nne  wh^h  you  can  be 
DO  longer  sa. '  You  will  find  that  crime 
appears  very  differently  before  eommission, 
and  after  it." 

'Mt  seems  to  me^  my  deftr  sir,"  said 
Reginald,  ^^  that  your  invective  U  a  little 
more  violent  than  t^e  oooasion  warrants. 
I  iise  no  foroe^  lio  unlawful  means.  '  Miss 
Chesley  \»  perfectly  ft«e  from  iK>nstraint ; 
go  to  her  yourself,  if  you  will,  and  ask 
whether* I  have  ever  taken  an -imgenerous 
advantage  of  cireumstlbioes.  .  And  what 
gives  you  a  right  to  infer  that  she  cannot 
becobie  my  wife  without  being  wretched?" 
^^Yonr  ttmi  decla^tion,  sir,  that  you 
seek  Merely  my  humiliation^  Well  might 
Rennoe  assert,  that  the  best  way  to  move 
you  would  be  to  threw  myself  at  your  feet 
Uid  acknowledge  your  victory »"  . 

*'*'  Did  Retfnoe  indeed  isay  so  ?  '  Well,  h^ 
gave  you  pretty  good  advice." 

^  It  was  advice,^  Seymour  rejoined  an- 
^y,  ^  which  no  one  capable  of  entertain- 
mg  a  manly  sentiment  woUld  either  incul- 
cate or  fo^ow.  Beware  how  you  push  mat- 
ters to  extremity — ^withdraw  now  from  your 
suit,  while  you  can  with  good  grace.  Ma^ 
tilda  Is. not  yet  yours." 

^'You  are  very  right,"  said  Reginidd, 
^'  she  is  not,  and  therefore  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  i  should  withdraw.  .  Think. 
3rou  I  would  abandon  a  purpose  unexecu- 
ted .J>" 

^  Giood  ^heaven9 !  Ander,"  cried  the 
Ed^i^man,  with  mat  vehemence  \  ^'  let 
it  be  thart  I  have  <K>ne  wrong,  punish  not 
that  unhappy  gid  for  it.    Dare  you  say 


you  leave  her  mind  free  and  unfettered  } 
Answer  me  as  you.  wiU  ibswer  at  the  last 
day!" 

Both  youns  men  were  now  standing,  jind, 
as  they  failed  eadh  other  in  front  of  that 
oriel  window, 'while 'the  ruddy  light  of  the 
setting  Aun  caflt  its  shadows  in  strong  relief 
against  the  wabscotted  waUj  the  contrast 
was  veiy  remarkable.  . 

Laurence  stood  with  otie  foot  extended, 
his  right  ann'  h£iS.  raised-in  energetic  ac- 
tion, and  every  featiire  expressive  of  strong 
,  and  unrestrained  emotioit.  Opposite,  a 
^form  SO' commanding,  and -of  such  faultless 
proportions.  Repaid  Ander  appeared, 
diminutive-  and.  mis-shapen.  One  who 
had  .  beheld  him  at  that  moment  for  the 
fint  tilne,  and  had  tried  in  vain  to  read 
any  signs  of  a  soul  upon  that  heavy  coun* 
tenance,.and  had  noticed  his  dull  eye  sink 
beneath  tUe  steady,  piercikig,  glance  of  Sey- 
mour, would  haveformed  a  very  erroneous 
Qonce^on  of  the  relative'situations  of  the 
two.  ^    ' 

'^'  Answer  me,"  contkmed  the  English- 
man; ^'have  you  not  enthralled  Matilda 
Chesley  by  means  of  a  weakness  which 
comes  froqi  the  best  qualities  of  her  kindly, 
ingenuous,  unsuspecting,  grateful  nature? 
Have  you  not  oonferred  services  imder  the 
guise  of  disinte^estedtiess  whose  true  source 
were  envy  and  malicious  spite?" 

Reginald  replied:  "Since  you  seem 
fond  of  catechetical  exercises,  allow  me  also 
to  p'ro{)Ound  a  question  or  two,  and  let  the 
doctrine  be  the  same,  it  is  a  good  one — 
disiiiierestedness.  Whence  your  strong 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  bride-expect- 
ant ?  Does  it  flow  from  christian  charity, 
or  is  it  worldly  and  carnal  ?  Do  you  dis- 
play ^qual  sympathy  for  the  woes  of  other 
afflietea  .  maidens  ?  Lastly — dott  thou 
covet  P^ 

.  "  Scoff  not,"  returned  Seymour ;  "  I 
acknowledge  that  I  love  Matil<k'- Chesley — 
love  her,  devotedly, 'lastingly;  yet  I  do 
solemnly  declare  to  you  that  die  earnest- 
ness of  my  present  expostulation,  comes 
from  Sf  pure,  ubselfish  r^ard  for  her  happi- 
ness alone.  Can  you  suppose  that  I  should 
otherwise  have  intruded  upon  you  ?  WeU 
mi^t  vou  scorn  my  meanness,  if  any  con- 
sideration of  personal  advanti^  had  sent 
me  hither.  Whatever  foUies  love  of  wo- 
man  may  lead  me  into,  it  shall  never  make 
me  forfeit  my  self-respect     If  I  have  in- 
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herited  noiibing  else,  I  1uit«  at  least  inheri- 
ted a  name  which  has  never -been  thna  dis- 
honored." 

"If,''  said  RegiAaldy  after  a  pause, 
^'yoa  believe-  Missi  Chesley's  ssoilifort.  at 
stake,  complain  of  no  one  but  yourself,  for 
by  the  performanoe  of  a  single  ooildition  it 
is  possible  for  yotl  to  indaoe  my  relinqniah- 
ment  of  aU  pursuit  of  ker.hand.'*  ^ 

"Pursue  your  coune  then,"  Seyihour 
said  bitterly ;  "  I  know  your,  terms,  and  I 
will  not  consent  to  them.  -Commit  .the 
worse  than  murdei  which  you  meditate^r 
felicitate  yourself  upon  surpassing  in  heart-* 
lessness  the  most  brdtal  that  hate  gone  be- 
fore you.  Marry  Matilda,  break  bMr  heart 
-u^  tben  eiqqy  the  reimr^of  jom  doioga. 
I  shall  offer  no  further  obstanction-^-'Set- 
ile  the  matter  now  with  your  conscience.  I 
bid  you  good  evening,  sir.'? 

,  At'  that,  Seymour  bowed,  an^  with  a 
sweUing  bosom,  left  the  house. 

Before  reaching  the  gate,  however,  h^ 
turned  suddenly  atound  and  started  baok^ 
making  long  strides.  Passing  through  the 
hall-door,  without  word  or  knock,  he  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  parlor,  and  there 
found  Reginaia  stiU  standing  by  the  oriel 
wmuew. 

"I  come,"  he  said,  "to  submit  to  the 
degradatioB.  I  will  forget  my  birth,  forget 
that  I  am  a  man,  forget  everything  but 
Matilda's  danger.  I  acknowledge  that  I 
have  been  defeated  in  my  dearest  pursuit 
by  one  whom  I  contemned,  and  that  i  have 
no  hope  but  in  your  voluntary  withdraw^. 
There !  the  act  of  base  submisdan  isrtyver, 
and  Matilda  is  freed." 

"  Not  so  fiusft,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour ;  yourhave  quite  mistaken  n^  eon<u<- 
tion." 

"Mistaken  it?"  echoed  ihe  other; 
"  surely  this  is  what  both  you  and  Rennoe 
have  declared." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Reu- 
noe's  assertums^"  replied  Reginald,  "  and 
if  vou  take  the  pains  to  •fe<»ll  what  has 
fallen  from  my  own  Ups,>  you  will  find  no- 
thing which  can  give  you  ground  to  accuse 
me  of  bad  &ith.  I  might  once,  perhi^ps, 
have  been  contented  with  such  a  declarar 
tion  aa  you  have  just  made,  but  I  could 
not  now.  What  more  indeed  does  it  «c^ 
press  than  is  Implied  in  the  very  hat  of 
your  visit  this  evening,  and  in  the  whole 
conversation  whkh  has  been  the  frdt  of 


it  ?  Would  you  have  come  if  yQ^  had  had 
any  other,  the  sli^test,  hope  of  winning 
Miss  Chesley  ?  i^d  what  is  this  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  defeat  ?  I  should  be 
most  fooli£,  as  yoti  cannot  but  see,  to  as- 
sent to  such  terms.  Inezdiange  for  one 
empty  sentenoe  uttered  before  no  witness- 
es,. I  should  yield  xa^  a-  most  lovely  girl." 

"  What  then,  do  you  demand  .^"  said 
Seymour.  "  Is  it  diat  i  should  proclaim 
tiiie  avowal  from  the  house*.tops  ?  publish  it 
in  the  gatettes  I  have  it  recorded  for  ^ 
information  of  friture  generations  ?^ 

"Not  s^"  enswer^  Reginald;  "I  ask 
frpm  y6u  no  confession  at  all — ^." 

^^  Because  you  have  received  it  already," 
(aid  the  oth^  interrupting  him. 

. "  Ah  yes,  it  is  true ;  and  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  the  voluntary  gift."  Reginald,  af- 
ter saying  this  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  SeyHM>ur  thought  sardonic, 
continued.:  ^M  No^  it  is  but  lust  that  I  diould 
receive  a  quid  pro  que.  Matilda  Chesley 
is  mine,.' and  1  .will  not  relinquish  her  for 
Nothing:"  « 

Here  a  pause  intervened.  At  last  the 
Enidifiiiman,  tvfab  felt  •  hia  neiyes  losing 
vigor  every  moment, could >ar  the'sus- 
pen^  no  longer. 

"What. is  it  yoti  would  have,  Ander? 
Give  it  forth,  whatever  it  be?-^let  me  hear 
your  dei^and,  though  the  evil  One  himself 
nave  suggested  it ! "    » 

"Oh,  be  not  apprehensive,"  replied 
Reginald  {  "I  do  not  ask  your -soul,  you 
may  dispose  of  that  as  yon  think  proper ; 
I  amwiHiqg  1x>'  give  up  my  bride  on  oondi* 
tion  that  you  engaga  never  to  take  hsx 
yourself." 

"  What  mean  you }.  You  cannot  be  in 
earnest  j  this  would  be  the  very  wanton- 
ness of  ^cruelty.  "Yoi^  are  jesdng,  I 
know,".    . 

"  It  is  no  jest,"  said  Re^nald,  "  onlees 
you  choose  to  be  the  laugher.  For  my 
part,  I  consider  it  quite  ^n  earnest  affiiir  to 
abandon  Miss  Cheney.  Think  you  I  have 
not  eyes  .for  beauty"  as  well  a^  yoa ;  that  I 
have  no  heart  to  be  touched-by'her  confid- 
.ing  ingepuousness  and  nbble  simplicity  of 
character?  You  have  aceqsed  me,  Mr. 
Seymour,  of  selfishness  and  a  savase  disre- 
gard for  the  young  lady^  happmeas;  it 
may  now  be  seen  how  for  yoQr  own  seal  is 
disinterested." 

"  Yet,"*  urged  the  other,  **  are  you  not 
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Stall  eauftUy  unfeding  towards  Matilda? 
Yon  admii  that  she  loTes  me." 

^^By  no  means,  Mr.  Seymour.  It  is 
possible,  and  of  tkis  one  may  well  doubt 
wben  we  have  her  w<Nrd  Uy  &e  roontrory, 
that  she  would  prefer  you  to  me ;  but  who 
can  say  that  she- may  not  hereafter  find 
some  one  whom  she  would  prefer  to  both 
of  us  ?  .  From  this  window,  Mr.  Seymour, 
lobserred  your  walk  towards  the  gate  and 
the  return :  now  shall  I  bring  to  your  re- , 
coUeotion  the  train  o^  thought  that  passed 
through  your  mind  and  prompted  your  do- 
ciflion  ?  Tell  me  if  thu  is  not  somewhat 
like  it :.  ^  The  wretch-^l  eould*  knock  him 
over^>-abominaUe-^the  gamers  up — ^IVe 
lost  her--but  she  will  not  be  happy,  nor  he 
neither — I  am  glad  o^it^  with  all  my  heart, 
ler  they  don't  deserve  to  be.  Could  not  I 
stop  the  mtfteh  ny  telling  her  About  this  ? — 
ehe  would  not  belieTO  ^e-^'tWould  do  Ho 
good — besides  hardly  gentlemanly  to  relate 
a  private  eonversation.  No  hope^ndie's 
gone.  Coulcf  I  possibly  own  beat*?— out 
of  the  question — yet  to  U^nk  of  it ! — never 
to  get  Matildaf—I  cannot  stand  th]^— PU 
do  anything  rather.'  At  this  point  it  ^ras 
that  you  wheeled  sb .  suddenly  around, :  *  all 
the  way  back  to  the  terrace,  your  mind  did 
nothing  but  ^peat :  ^  I'll  doranything  rath* 
er !'  On  the  way  frotn  th^e  to  the  hall 
door,  you  became^  more  animated  in  oonse- 
quend^  of  a  new  series  of  reflections : — 
^'Tis  bad  to  bq  6ure~-4iomble — ^yet  I  shall 
get  her  from  Reginald  after  all>--ho !  ho ! 
that's  a  comfort  I?  '* 

Seymour  seemed  to  aolmowlec^  the  ac- 
curacy of  ihiA  itnalysia  by  his  confused  si-  < 
lence,  and  Re^mdd  ad^ed  sarcastically : 

^  How  remarkably  disinterested  all  this 
was!  O,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  careful 'of  another's  wel&re,  if 
yo\i  believe  it  coincident  with  your  own. 
When  loving  one's  ueighbor  as  one's  self, 
comes  to  be  identioai  with  loving  one's 
neighbor  ta*  onef's  self,  charity  trmy  will 
gr^Uly  abound."  t  ^-^ 

Seymour  had  now  recovered  his  speech. 
**  You  are  not  in  love,  siir,  »nd?-T-"  . 

^  That  is  to  say,'^  interrupted  Reginald, 
''  L  am  not  didntei^ted ;  very  well,  go  on', 
Bir^if  youpleaie;  it  is  proper  to  have  terms 
exactly  defined." 

The  Knglishman  was  a  litde  disconcert- 
ed, but  continued.  ^^What  I  mean  is, 
Mr.  Ander,  thai  as  you  are  no  lover  you 


cannot  understand  a  lover's  fe^ngs.  Yon 
will  turn  to-morrow  to  some  other  matter, 
and  in  the  course  .of  a  few  weeks,  or,  at 
farthest,  .months,  will  have  dismissed  Miss 
Chesleyaltogether  firom  your  thoughts.  In 
my  case  it  must  be  fiu:  otherwise.  '  To  re- 
linquxdi,  Matilda  is  to  tqatr  out  hope  itself 
from,  ^y  breast ;  existence  will  beeome  but 
a  succession  of  separate  days  bound  to- 

Kther  by  no  common  purpose  or  plan, 
[ibbed  of  all  energy,  ui  being  robbed  of 
all  prospect  of  reward,  I  could  only  live 
as  the  ani|nal  Hves.  \YouId  you  condemn 
me-  to  such  a  fate  ?" 

'  ^^  I  'condemn  you  to  nothing,"  laid  Reg* 
inafd,  "  Decide  as* you  will — ^whatever  be 
the  choice,  it  is  to  jne  a  matter  of  indijQer* 
ence." 

^  An<l  if  I  diould  not  submit  to  the  terms, 
what  then  ?" 

<^  In  that  case,"  replied  Re^nald,  <<  I 
go  to  Miss  C^esley,  and,  if  she  consent, 
marry  her." 

^}  Trifle  pot  with  me/  I  beg  you,"  said 
Sey^iour,  *^^  speak  sincerely.  Let  me  know 
piiunly  yoiir  teal  intention." 

'4  have  already  done  so,"  rejoined  the 
other*  ^*  I  have  told  you  my  purpose — ^and 
my  purposea  are  selilom  altered.  1  do  not 
urge  you,  Mt,  Seymour,  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice— ^if  such  ^  be  to  you—- consider  calm- 
ly. You  lay-  claim  to  the  credit  of  a  pure, 
unitelfish  anxiety  for  Matilda  Chesley's  hap- 
piness^—I  have  heard  of  sueh  devoted  at- 
tachmenta,  but  confess  to  some  scepticism 
as  to  their  real  existence.  It  is  in  your 
power  either  to  remove  or  to  confirm  my 
doubts — y^t  let  not  your  conclusion  be  in- 
'fluenoed  by- any  esmectation  of  being  sub- 
sequently released  n'om  the  promise,  if  it 
be  made."' 

.^  ^^  I|ear  me,  then,"  exclaimed  Seymour, 
^^  I  promi|n — ^but  there  shall  be  no  further 
misltppreh'ension.  Tell  me,  preeisely,  what 
it  js  you  propose." 

"  This,"  said,  the  other ;  "  We,  Law- 
rence Seymour,  and  R^inald  Ander,  mu- 
tually agre^  and  'prpmise  to  each  other, 
never  to  marry  Matilda  Chesley;  and 
though  one  of  us  should  die,  the  survivor 
is  stm  to  hold  himself  bound  upon  his  honor 
to  adhere  to  this  engagement.  Do  you 
aoBcnt  .^" 

^\  I  do,"  sud  Seymour,  in  a  low  tone. 

^^  Then,"  said  Reghudd,  *^  the  covenant 
is  ratified;  sdemnly,  inevocably." 
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Resisting  all  Redtudd's  esnidst  solicita- 
tions that  he  would  remain  and  partake  of 
the  hospitalities  of  the  daansion,  Seymonr 
withdrew  in  a* state  of  mind  scarcely  more 
calm  than  that  which  had  impelled  his 
visit. 

Next  morning,  Regbald  had  an  inter- 
view with  Matilaa.  He  said  to  her  in  his 
abrupt  way — ^'^  Miss  Chesley,.!  have  satis- 
fied myself  thait  if -yon  were  to  become  my 
wife,  it  would  be  at  such  a  constraint  upon 
your  affections  as  must  endanger  voiir  fti- 
ture  peace  and  contentmen^-^I  therefore 
relinquish  altogether,  the  perhaps  pr6r 
sumtuous  hopes  which  I  have  entertained.^ 

Matilda  was  about  to  make  her  gratefid 
flckliowledgments,  Itat  he  continued  with- 
out pause- — ^^  Give  me  no  credit  for -this 
act— ^it  deserves  none-*-I  prosecuted  my 
purpose  unremittingly,  till  an  obstacle  in- 
terposed, whicb  it  does  not  bebomenie  to 
contend  against.  But  for  that  obstacle,  I 
should  have  persevered^-^though  at  the 
hazard  of  committing  a  gieaf  wron^. 
Th&nk  me  not  for -my  forbearance,  ^ce  it 
proceeds  from  no  regard  for  yOur  happi- 
ness. I  was  selfish  at  the  first,  ajuci  remain 
selfish  to  jAke  -  last.  Yet  Matilda — at  this 
moment,  and  to  you,  I  will  say  it — what- 
ever was  the  object  which  first  imp^ed 
me  to  seek  your  hand,  a  deeper  and  st^ong^ 
er  feeling  has  since  sprung  iip.ui  my  breast 
— a  feelmg  which  others  have  not  given  me 
credit  for  and  of  whose  depth  and  strength 
I  myself  have  not  dllnow  been  $iUy  con- 
scious. My  memory  will  never  excite  in 
you,  Matilda,  any  sentiment  of  tenderness; 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  when  ydu 
know  aU,  you  will  learn  to  hate  it ;  yei  be 
assured  that  Reginald  Ander  -Idved  yoii 
truly,  devotedly,  jealously — ^thou^'  he 
never  babbled  neir  ranted  of  his  love.'* 

On  his  return'  home,  Reginald,  did  not 
see  Rennoe  ijintil  they  met  at  the  dinner- 
table.  When  the  meal  was  oyer,  the  yonng 
host  said,  '^  Well,  my  dear  sir,  how  pros- 
per Mr.  Seymour's  affitirs  ?  *  Has  your  as- 
sistance been  of  mue)i  avail  ?" 

"  Of  none,  whatever,"  siurwered  Rennoe, 
frankly. 

''  Perhaps,"  said  Reginald,  "  you  wish 
a  longer  tnal  ?" 

'^  No.  I  have  already  done  everyilung 
that,  as  a  Christian  man,  I  dare." 

Reginald  rewarded  this  confession  of  his 
triumph,  with  information  of  his  relin- 


quishment of  Mifis  Chesley,  and  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  foetwe^i  himself 
and  Seymour, 

Rennoe's  gratification  was  evident  fixim 
his  countenance,  and  he  declared  in  words : 
^^Yon  will  hardly  believe  me,  Reginald, 
yet  it  18  sober  truth,  that  this  condusion 

fives  me  even  inore  pleasure,  oominf  as  xk 
oes  from  your  voluntaiy  motion,  £an  it 
would  if  it  were  the  consequence  of  my 
owniBtre^aoua  exertiops,  Ypu  arc  not  oii,e 
to  Btof  at  halfrWw^  measures  ;  and  this  de- 
cision,! i\ow  feel  assured,  is  Uie*  forerunner 
of  another  ^  of  one  whose  importanqethe 
•wOr}d  must  acknowled^,  and  'whose  con^ 
sequences  will  h0  recorded  by  history." 
.  ^^  Com^,  let  us  walk/' Slud  Rfgitaald. 
.  Tfca  young  man  led  his,  compankm 
through  thC'  garden  at  iihe  rear  of  th^ 
dwelling  to  a  wide,  eouCimon,  ia  which  the 
baaitarfi-pine  had  sprung  up,  and  even  in 
that  early  day  attuned  considerable  aia. 
Reginald  pursued  his^oourse  briskly  «nd 
confidently  throu^  the.  miaes  of  a  laby- 
rinth, more  peipleling  than  that  of  D»- 
dalus. .  Rennoe,  as.  he  found  all  his  care 
scarcely  adequate  to  presenire  W  face  from 
the  spnng  burs^  whi<£  eveir  shrub  eagerly 
threw. across  his  path,  wondered  in  silence 
what  w6re  the  ^charms  of  scenery  that  the 
other,  had  found  to  attract  him.  Finally 
they  oamo'toa  low,wom  fence,  which  en- 
closed a  little  'bub]bling  spring,  a  cabbage 
patch;  three  peaeh  .trees,  apd  a  oahiir,  fif- 
teen feet  by  ten,  constructed  of  logs,  well 
daubed  widi  mud,  and  cohered  *bv  great 
rude  shiogles,  whose  thickness  bid  de&nce 
to  nails,  and  which, were  kept-  in  place  by 
the  ^pdrincumbeiit  weight  .of  numerous 
stones  and  oaken  -poles.  At  the  door  sat  a 
black  woman,  whose  hair,  as  it  appeared 
from  beneath  the  edged  of  her  cap,  was  lit- 
erally white  aa  tbe'^drivei^.Bnow;  and  a 
crutch  which  leaned  a^aitasttibe  wall  atlier 
iside,  showed  that  she  ^bored  undei:  other 
infinnities^  than  thoae  :wbich*  taee  the  Int- 
imate attendants  of  age.  Shq  was  neatly 
clad,  and  her  countenance,  though  bearing 
the  eharacterislic  marks  of  her  race,  indi- 
cated considerable  intell^genoA. 

Re^nald,  leaning  his  arm  upon  the  fence, 
drew  her  into  eonversatiott*  In  the  course 
of  it,  Rennoe  observed,  *^  You  must  lead 
a  drmy>  life  out  in  this  dreary  wilderness, 
my  good  lady.  Few  visitors  are  apt  to  pierce 
thiou^  a  tlucket  as  you  have  arooiid  you.  ^ 
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**  It  has  not  long  been  so,"  she  answer- 
ed. **  The  day  Master  Reginald  this  bort, 
I  conld  see  the  mansion  plain  from  here ; 
and  I  can  remember  ip  the  time  of  the  first 
Master  Reginald;  thavB.the  son  of  Wri- 
othesly — ^when  as  fine!  tobacco  was  growing 
on  it,  as  ever  was  raided  an^here,  I  Bbp- 


w 


pose 

^^  Indeed  !  Does  yonr  memory  extend 
Uras^?  Your  age,  then^  without  J'pnr 
other  ailments,  would  prevent  you  from 
going  abroad  much."    *      * 

"  Its  fire-and^orty  y^rSj'shr,"  answer- 
ed the  woman,  '^  mh6e  ihaye  been  outside 
of  that  fence.'*       •  ^ 

"Of  course,"  said  R^nnod,  "youhare' 
somebody  k>  nurse  you.-^'         .      *     •      » 

"  No,  isir'^  Pm  thankful  I  haven't  yet 
come  to  stand  in  want  of  that.  I've  al- 
ways had  good  masters  to'give  me  my  meal 
and  bacon,  and  firewood,  and  the  garden 
truck  I  can  raise  myself-^" 

**  But  are  yon  not  tpnely  f " 

"  How  can  I  be,  when  I  have  this  ?" 
As  she  spoke  ^e  lifted  a'  much  wont  Bi- 
ble, fix>m  her  lap.  "  Well,  indeed,  may  I 
thank  Grod  for  this  affiction,  .fpr  it  is  only 
since  it  Uiid  .me  up'  in  a  manner  useless, 
that  Ihavd  learned  Xo  read  the  good  message 
Which  He  has  sent  to  all  his  servants  ;  and 
what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  by  his  mer- 
dMness,  the  crippled  can  hope  for  as  good 
wagest  as*  the  .strongest. " 

They  conyersed  long  iHth  the  old  wo- 
man, and  CQulfi'  not  rail  to  observe  both 
her  thorough  acquaintance  .with^  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  her  unwavering  fidtb  in'the 
promises' which  they  contain.  After  ^that, 
Reginald  led-  the  way  down  along  the  little 
branch,  till  the  cabin  was  qu^e  out  of^view, 
then' turning  around  he  sddresse4-hi8  com- 
panion thus :  "  You  know,  sir,  tha^  some 
months  ago  I  determined  to  defeat  aind 
humble  Laurenoe  Seymour ;  that  object  is 
DOW  accomplished,:  and  my  mind  id  open 
for  another.  I  have  resigned  Misa  Ches- 
ley,  -and  with  her  the  hope  of  domestic 
happiness  ;  is  not  this  a  good  deal?  Yet 
you  are  not  satisfied,  and ' w6uld  have>  me 
resign  more ;  my  fortune  and  my  personal 
independence ;  tell  me  what  recompekise 
y<Hi  can  promise  in  return  for  such-  sacri- 
fice.'* 

'  ^^  It  is  summed  up  in  one'  wcnrd,  Re^- 
nald — power.  Look  at  me)) how  am  I 
able  to  raise >1h]0 ann ;  toextend  tfaialbot? 


Is  it  not  the  soul  which  moves  ?  Just  so, 
the  company  ^f  Jeans  is  the  soul  of  the 
worid';  all  the  rest  .of  matikind  are  but  its 
limbs  .and  ej^temid  instruments." 

."  Powe^-7-power — '?  repeated  the  youth. 
'^  Yes,"  said  Rennoe,  "  does  not  {hat 
t^ontent  you  P^ 

^<'At  leasts",  Reginald  answered,  ''it 
might  tempt,  if  it  failed  to  satisfy — but  I 
hav^  brought' you  here,  to  infopn  you  of  a 
resolve  aLready  made.  Releacted  from  all 
ties  bene,  I  am  ab^ut  to  enter  upon  •  a  new 
and  graver  sc^ne,  and  one  so  important^ 
that  it  demands  from  me  an  earnest  prepa- 
ration. ->  I  want  an  instructor.  Ther^are 
two  in  yieMT ;  one,  whose  great  natWal  abil- 
ities have  beien  46vel(q)ed  to  tte  utmost-* 
a  man  learned  as  few  are  learned,  yet,  at 
the  same  time  thoroughly  versed  in  practi- 
cid  affiiirs.  The  other  teacher,  very  far 
infcfrito  in  natural  endowments,  is  destitute 
besides  of-  all  the  pretensions  to  the  wis' 
dom  of  the^si^ools.  The  first  is  Simon  Ren- 
noe,* the  ablei^  of  jbhe  Jesuits — ^the  other 
Judith^  the  old  woman  who  exists  in  yon- 
der liovel ;  and  of  the  two,  I  mean  to  choose 
Jik»A." 

Rennoe'S'  fine  features  were  expressive 
of  intense  scorn,  as  he  rej^d^-  ''.And  has 
Reginald  Ander  sunk  to  ^is  ?" 

'^  Before  you  pronounoe  judgment,"  said 
the  young  man,  "  hear  me.  My  mother 
had  three  brothers,  and  a  sister.  They  all 
died  prematurely  of  the  same  disease.  Her 
fiither  died  of  it  also.  The  disease  is  one, 
Vhosga  chai^teristic  it  is  to  be  hereditary. 
Seven  vears  ago,  I  became  aware  of  the 
fate  which  menanced  me,  and  since  then, 
that  disease  has  been  the  subject  of  my 
.study.  Every  medical  work  of  eminence 
rekting  io  it  has  been  mastered.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  guardians  or  teach- 
ers, I  have  personify  consulted  the  most 
distinguished  physicians.  I  have  learned 
what  preventive -measurea  were  advisable, 
and  how  to  estimate  eyerv  symptom  which 
should  arise.  .  Some  weeks  ago,  in  fordinff 
a  run  near  Reveltown,  I  got  wet,  and  could 
not  afterwards  change  my  clothing.  That 
exposure  gave  my  constitution  a  shock, 
which  afforded  an  oppcHrtnnity  for  my  lurk- 
ing enemy  to  show  his  power.  I  know  that 
there  is  in  medicine  nothing  which  can  re- 
inove  the  grasp  of  death  which  is  laid  upon 
me.  I  can  ttmost  count  up  to  you  with 
the  certamtjy  ot  an  astconomioal  calonla- 
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tion,  the  very  number  of  hoarB  that  re- 
inain." 

^^  Perliapfi,"  said  Hennoe,  ^^  the  case  is , 
not  BO  hopeless  as  you  imagiii^,  and  let  it 
be  as  it  maj^  you  cannot  do  bettertiian  to 
unite  yourseJf  with  o^s  ordet.  Should 
your  fears  prove,  as  I  hope  ^nd  believe^ 
destitute  of  -  suJB&cient  ground^  you  will 
have  befi)re  you- the  grandest  field  whidli 
earth  can  offer  to  a  vigorous  and  penetra* 
ting  intellect ;  should,  aks  the  worst  result 
follow,  you  will  have  every  advantage  oi 
enlightened  spintoal  preparation:", 

'^  Such  arguments,"  said  .  BLegibahi, 
would  once  have  had.  wd^t',  but  I  tell  you^ 
Simon  RennoC)  .that'  the  sight  €i  Aeath^ 
standing  .upon  llie  threshold,  works  a  woii- 
derfiil  change  in  the  estimation  which  we 
place  upon  ,the  things,  both  of  this  .w^rld 
and  of  tibe  nelt.  Within  a  period  of.  less 
than  four  revplutaons  of  the  moon,  I,  who 
now  stand  before  you,  will  be — :— can  ycm 
tell  me  where  >  That  old  crippled  bemg 
yonder,  has  endured  tot  nearfy  half  a  cen- 
tury, misery  which  Zenoand  Seneca  woidd 
have  .confessed  intolerable ;  yet  she-  is  at 
this  moment  hi^pier  than  you  ape.  In  ig-, 
noranoe  as  gross  as  can  be  conceived^  of 
all  human  lore^  she  can  yet  explain'  the 
grounds  of  her  faith,,  .in  terms  fixed,  clear, 
consbtent,  rati(jnal,  sublime.  You,  Simon* 
Rennoe,  know  everything  but  the  Bible* 
—she  knows  notmng  out  the  BiUe. 
For  fivp  years  I  have  been  a  diligent  pupil 
in  your  school;  during  the  f0w  'mdnths 
which  remain  to  me,  I  mean  to  tike  lessons 
of  her." 

^^  Let  me  know,  Re^nald,*'  said  the  Je* 
suit,  '^  whether  this  is  your  settled;  pur- 
pose." 

^^  It  is,". answered  the  other,  ^^  ai^d  you 
may  therefore-  abandon  altogether  those 
ho^  wUeh  Mve  m&^e  you  mj  companian 
to  America.  Yet  I  shall  be  pleased'  to 
have  you  remain  as.  long  at  the  mansioB 
as  you  find  agreeabte ;  Oan  I  not  indeed , 
persuade  you  to  listen  :^th  me  to  Judith's 
pious  teachings  ?" 

<<  You  must  excuse  me^'  said  Rennoe, 
smiling  ironically,  ^  I  would  prefer  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  a  somewhat  different  Gama- . 
liel.  As  you  have  made  your  determina«<.' 
tion,  however,  I  know  you  well,  enough  not 
to  attempt  to  change  it.  To-morrow 
morning,  therefon^,  I  snail  bid  you  farewell. 
I  have  already  devoted  to  you  moite  time 


than  I  would  give  to  wi|3i  to  the  service  of 
the  company  any  other  mind,  that  fif^ 
years  intercourse  with  the  world  baAmade 
me  acquainted  with;  yet  that  space  of 
time,  Reginald,  I  would  give  ihrioe  over  to 
win  thee." 

In  the  walk  home,  Rennoe  observed,  '^  I 
now  understand  the  fbll  fierce  of  your  agree- 
ment with  the  Englidiman." 

^^  Yes,"  said  Reginald,  ^^  and  was  it  not 
a  most  admiraUe  measure?  How  foolish 
it  would  have  been  in  me  to  have  Inade 
IVfafilda  a  wealthy  widow  for  Seymour's 
bene&?.  The  fiellow.luckSly  w^  unaware 
of  the  predicament  in  which  I  was  placed, 
and  now,  though  on  the  point  of  deal^,  I 
can  enjoy, the  satisfactory  reflection  Ukat 
Seymour  can  derive  no  advantage  from  his 
survivorship." 

.^^  And  is  this,"..sud  Jlennoe^  ^^  the  de- 
vout firame  of  mind  which  your  dudcy  Saint 
yonder  would  ipculcate?^ 

^^  Oh,"  answered  the  other  composedly, 
'^  as  you  are  not  my  spiritual  adviser,  give 
yourself  no  uneasiness  about  the  maUer: 
^deed,  on  liie  trbol^  I  do^nqt  think  I  shall 
trouble  even  Jodilh  with  it — my  <3on- 
science  and  I  can  settle  this  question  unas- 
sisted.^' *        /  *    ^ 

Next  day.,  the  Jesuit^  in,  accordance' with 
the  intention  he  had  declared,  started  from 
Anderport  on  his,  way  to  Europe. >  A  fi^ 
hours  after,  there  was  another  departare, 
Seyi90ur'S,  who  went  to  prosecute  his  min- 
ing speculations. 

Reginald  remained,  and,  with  the  indom^ ' 
itabM  firmness 'which' characteriaed  him, 
calmly  watchcid  the'measured  approach  of 
death.-  For  months  he  made  daily  visits 
to  old  Judith,  and,  it  is  to  bp  hoped,.deriv- 
ed  benefii^from  her  itorious  and  fidthful  ad- 
monitions. Befi»re  the  'dose  of  iKrinier  lie 
was  confined  to'  the  house,  soon  after  to  his 
chamber,  and  finally  to  his  bed.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,-  the  rumor  spread  abroad  that 
the  mianrion  was  like  to  lose  its  master. 
R^inald  during  all-  that  fearfiol'  interval 
had  kept  the  secret  locked  ip  his  'owft 
breast.  Giting  way  to  <no  grief  hiinaelf ,  he 
was  too  proud  to.  desire  thb  condolejiGe  of 
others.  He  yearned  not  for  the  comfi»i 
which  man  is  able  to  bestow. 

Spring,  therefore,  was^neaic  ^^  hand  he- 
fore  Laurence  Seymour  heard  of  the  con- 
dition of  Ins  former  rival.  'Ever  since  the 
evening  of  tiie  memorable  agreement,  he 
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hiul  cherished  the  expectation  that  Regi* 
nald  however  inflexible  in  the  detennina- 
tion.to  expose  his  patience  to  a  severe  im«- 
mediate  trial,  would  in  the  end  relent  and 
grant  him  a  UH  discharge.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived bow  startled  he  was  to  learn  that 
the  possibility  of  such  a  release  was  ^oon 
to  be  eat  off.  The  terrible  words  of  the 
bond  rose  to  his  recollection.  •  Though  6ne 
should  die. the  survivor  must  still  adhere 
to  tius  engagement.  He  loved  Matilda  as 
ardently  as  at  the  first,  and  was  a  barrier 
now  to  be  thrown  betweeni  which  no.  tin\e, 
nor  (fiance,  nor  imynable  ervent  conld  re- 
move? That  Hegmald  on  -the  brinks  of 
eternity  still  retained'  his  harsh  iinpelding 
tempeV,  seemed  inost  improbable,  uid  the 
lover  believed  that  if  he  qonld  but  kneel  at 
the  bedside  pf  the  dying  man,  his  sapplica- 
tion  would  be  granted. 

Once  before  4iad  that  journey  fron^.ilie 
mines  been  made  in  fiery  hasl^.  Now,  a 
more  vehement  anxiety' drove  on.  the  trav- 
eler. Procnrinff  a  fresh  horse  as  each  nre- 
ceding  one  fiuled.  he  rode  m^i  and  day. 
It  was  on^  o'clock  in  the  monung  when  he 
entered  Anderportl  At  early  dawn,  hQ 
walked  towards  the  mansion.  Opening  the 
gate,4nd  leaning  ena  hand  on  the  latch 
and  the  otiier  on  the  granite  shaft  of  the 
post,  he  gazed  down.that  well-remembered 
avenue. '  There  was  a  change  in  Jts  ap- 
pearance^--a  chaii^  according  well  witii 
the  altered  circumstances^  n  At  the  time  of 
the  former  visiti  that  scene-  was  indeed 
grave-  and  sombre ;  but  now  the  season 

fife  it  a  dreariness  yet*  more'  impressive, 
he  oaks,  whidi'<h^  Autnnm  cast  'their 
denfle  sha^e^  now  lifted  naked- branches  to, 
the  raw  Northea^r^    The  old  mansion 
was  clearly  disceniible  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  ita  white  front,  pu«lieved 
by  the  foliage^  trees  or^li^ter  verdurQcf 
a  lawn,  presented  an  a^ect  singularly  cold 
and  repnlnve.     Thoughvit  was  ftow  broad 
day^  the  feeble  glimmer  of^a  lamp  could  be 
detected  Mru^ling  through  p  eortained 
window.     In  wA  apartment  doubtless  Itkj 
the  expixing  heir  of  Wriothesly  Ander.    It 
seemed  td  Seymour  like  profanity  to  in- 
trude into  that  chamber,  and  hanrasa  the 
departing  soui  with  the  gross  and  4eielfish  in- 
terests of  earth.    His  resolution  fiukd: 
turning  from  the  oate,  and  still  keeping  An- 
derport  behind  hun,  ihe  young  man  walked 
oit---he  knew  not,  and  cared  not  whither. 


After  several  hours  spent  in  roaming 
about  the  woods,  nature  made  herself  felt, 
and  he  became  conscious  of  hunger.  It 
wail  necessary  to  return  to  his  lodgings ; 
but  on  his  way  his  mind  was  made  up  to 
go  througn  the  solemn  and  dreaded  inter- 
View. 

His-  soft  tread  made  no  sound  upon  the 
stone  pavement  6f  the  terrace,  and.before 
he  had  persuaded  his  hesitating  hand,  to 
raise  the  knOcker^  a  servant  accidentally 
approached. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Ander,  toy  gobd  man,?" 

*^  Master  Regiilald,  sir,  is  dead:" 
.  Seymour  moved  away  fiunt  and  sick  at 
heart.  . 

A  month  had  elapsed  since  the  frmeral. 
No  wiU  was  found,  and  neighbors  as  they 
met  made. mutual  in<|uiri^  as  to  who  would 
prove  hehr  to  iko^  p^at  Ander  estate.  Mr. 
Nelson,  who  had.  been  executor  durins  the 
long  minority  of  the  late  possessor,  and  was 
presumed  to  have  «•  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  &mily  tree,  oeclared  that  Charles 
Jan^es^  (Anthony's  &ther,)  b^des  a  youn- 
ger 'brotnet,  Eugene,  had  a  sister  who  mar- 
ried .Gile»  Atterbury,  the  Quaker.  The 
eldest  son  of  Atterbury,  known  to  be  then 
living  in  Philadelphia,  was  undoubtedly  the 
hBvc^  unless  his  mother's  brother,  Eugene 
Ander,  who  settled  in  Shropshire,  England, 
had  left  issue,  of  which  there  was  yet  no 
evidence.  ^  Soon  after  this  information  had 
become  geperally  circulated  through  the 
community,  a  London  newspaper  was  re- 
peivedy  which  announced  the  marriage  of 
tha  Rev.  John  Ander,  second  son  of  the 
late  Eugene  Ander,  Esq.,  of  Shropshu-e. 
Thus  it  was  clear  that  ike  Quaker  had  lost 
the  inheritance,  after  all.  But  who  was 
Eugene  Ander's  eldest  son  ?  ,This  remain- 
ed to  be  discovered. 

Laurence  Seymour  listened  to  all  this 
gossip,  with  great  indifference.  The  estate 
might  find  an  heir,  but  ho  one  uould  inherit 
the  right  to  release:  him  from  his  promise 
— ^that  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  Reginald. 
Hia  mind  left,  to  brood  tSipon  his  hopeless 
utuation,  feU  into  a  nervous  excitable  mel- 
anchohr.  He  recalled  the  various  accounts 
which  he  had  heard  of  disembodied  spirits 
having  returned  to  perform  acts  of  justice, 
which  had  been  delayed  during  life,  and  the 
wild  wish  would  frequently  arise  as  he  re- 
tired at  ni^t,  that  the  form  of  Reginald 
mi^t  appear  iu  his  chamber,  and  pro- 
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Bouno^  him  absolTed^  Dreaas,  of  conne, 
were  the  natural  conseqneacea  of  thia  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind.  Ob  awaking  after 
one  of  these,  of  the  particfilars  of  which  he 
had  only  a  Tagae  reeolloction)  he  felt  a 
strong  impression  that  Reginald  would 
doubSess  have  left  him  a  written  di^charge, 
if  in  the  anxieties  of  a  sick  bed  the  subject 
had  occurred  to  him  at  all.  This  impres- 
sion, so  capable  of  giving  a  degree  of  ]%lief, 
gradually  deepened  untu  it  almost  became 
conviction.  An  ijistructive  sense  of  honor, 
however,  still  restrained  him.  The  dftom, 
with  all  the  exaggeration  of  ^cy,  could 
not  be  mada  out  an  onpositioiv,  and  his 
promise  was  a  clear,  solemn  engagement, . 
entered  into  after  Adl  consideration  of  the 
censeqmences.  <> 

Matilda  Che'sley  had  not  seen  her  lover 
since  the  eveninff  interview  succeeding 'her 
walk  with  Reginald.  Unaware  of  the 
cause  which  compelled  faiixL  *  to.  shun  .her 
presence^  she  was  nubh  pained  and  sur- 
prised. Ref^ald's  withdrawal  seemed  to 
have  no  obstacle  which  ought,  to  prevent 
him  from  renewing  his  advjmces.  And 
since  hia  return  from  the  mining  region, 
his  conduct  appeared  still  morenQaocounta- 
ble.  He  remained  in  the  neighborhood 
evidently  unoccupied  by  business,  and,  as 
she  learned  incidentally,  was  constant  in 
his  inquiries'with  regard  to  her  healths  It 
occurred  to  her  finally  that  mortified  pride 
and  distrust  of  her  afiecUon,  as  they  had 
formerly  given  a  wrons  interpretatioi^  io. 
her  partial  refusal,  mi^t  now  induce  him 
to  wait  for  some  testimonial  of  regard  from . 
her. 

Matilda  therefore  wrot^  him  a  letter,  so 
characterized  by  maidenly  dignity^  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  pervaded. by  tender  earn- 
estness, and  clothed  in  language  so  exquis- 
itely ample  and  touc^hing,  wat  it  Was  equal- 
ly impossible  either  not  to  admire  the  wri- 
ter, OF  to  doub£  .the  sincepty  of  her  affec- 
tion. Seymour  pould  not  reost  the  appeal. 
He  must  see  Mardlda,  if  (mly  to  explain  to 
her  the  harddiip  and  hopelessness  of  his 
situation. 

little  of  the  exbihuradon  of  the  &vor6d 
lover  att^ded  him  on  his  ride.  Present 
circumstances  could  suggest  none  but 
gloomy  reflections,  and  he  could  not  think  of 
me  future  without  a  dull  indistinct  presen- 
timent of  some  great  calamity  which  would 
make  the  biuden  of  existence  still  jncxe  in- 


tolerable. All  these  daik  thoughts,  how- 
ever, fled  from  his  mind  the  instant  that 
Matilda  stood  before  him*  Her  counte- 
mnce  had  at  no  time  before  appeared  so 
lovely,  for  whatever  it  might  want  of  its 
former  bloom,  was  more  than  supply  by 
the  light  of  joy  which  shone  on  every  foap 
ture.  She  immediately  extended  her  hand 
with  the  frank  artlessness  so  peculiar  to 
her,  and  Seymour,,  as  he  seised  it^  remem- 
bered nothing  but  his  love;  Borne  away 
by.  the  feeling  of  the  iRoment,  he  described 
in  impassioned  tones. both  the  intense  ^- 
fering  which  he  had  ejpdiired  in  absence, 
ind  that  homr's  fiill  and. overflowing  h^pi- 
ness.  '  In  return,  he  received  from  her  1^ 
the.  faintly  whispered  declaration  which  man 
can  never  hear  wi^out  a  quickened  puke 
and  agitated  firame. 

The .  door  was  suddenly  opened — then 
closed-^«iid  a  second  time  opened.  The 
lovers  were  both  startled..  Fbally  a  head 
was  thrust  ^nto  the  room.  ^ 

^t  Achsah!"  Md*  Min  Chesley,  with  as 
-near  an  approval  to  cheerfulnefls  as  her 
gentle  natni^  wfts  •ever  tempted  -into  9  '^  Is 
thatyoui  What  busmess  o^  you  have 
here?"-        ^ 

The  intruder,  quite  unaccustomed  to 
entering  parlors,  was*  in  truth' the  old  negro 
washerwoman  of  the  fiimily .  At  tba  greet* 
ing  of  her  young  mistress,  she  ventured  to 
extend  an  additional  portion^  of  her  body 
over  the  threshold.     ^ 

^  Is  Mawster.Laury  Seymer  here^"  she 
asked,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  endeavoring 
to  peer  over  the .  top  of  thef  firenwreeni 
which  partially  concealed. the  gentleman. 
;  "  ¥es,V  he  said,  rifling,  '^  I  am  heroi  aunty 
— ^what  do  you  wish  .^"    •    • 

^^I've.  brui\g  somethin  to  yon,"  said 
Acfasahj  putting  intohis  hancl  a  letter,  and 
immediately  afterwards, shu^ed  out  of  the 
room.  ^      •-  . 

(Seymour,  as  he*  read  the  nussive  thus 
strangely  brought,  staggered  and*  turned 
deadly  pf^lQ.  Matilda  was  inexpresnUy 
diocked  by  his  altered  aspect.  Consciou»* 
ness  seemed  almost  to  have  deserted  him. 
Even  her  presence  was  no  longer  r^purded, 
and  .the  fervent  gliince  whicm  luuf .  borne 
witness  to  his  afl^Uon  more  eloquently 
than  words,  now  gave,  place  to-  a  wild  an* 
earthly  stare. 

"I^urence!  Laurence!'^ — afii^t  took 
away  the  power  to^utter  more. 
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His  only  reply  was  to  extend  tbe  letter. 
She  seized  it  and  reftd-^ 

« 

^'  Remember  jour  en^^ment — I  hold 
you  to  it.  .  REdiNA^D  Ander." 

In  ftnswer  to  Matilda's  look. of  inquiry, 
Seymour,  in  brief  and  borAing  words,  in- 
formed her  of  the  coyeiiaht  whi^  had  been 
entered  into.  ^  I  had  liked,"  he  conclui-' 
ded,  "  to  have  proved  false  to  my  plighted 
word,  aiid  see,  Matildii^  a  letter  comes  fpom 
th^  dead  to  warft  nie  I"       .   • 

Miss  Chesl^y.  shuddered  at  hearing  the 
recital.    >        ,  * 

"  Who  would  h&ve  believed,"  said  Sey- 
mour, vehement^,  ^'th&tsucliaheart  could 
dweU  in  a  humatr  bosom  ?  {low  haedj're- 
lentle^  to  the  laiit !  And  as  he  wsiB  lin^ 
malched  in  maligui^^  so  Was  he  unmatched 
in  craft.  Think  of  it  Matilda— think  of 
it !  Foreseeing  that  he  ^list  soon  depart 
from  Earth,  he  resolved  to  destroy,  before 
he  left,  the  happiness  of  tbote  who  remain- ' 
ed!  And  that  resolve  he  lias '  executed 
with  a  deep'  subtlety,  and  sin  unflinchmg 
pertinacity,  w(>rthy  ot  a  fiend  of  darknes^^ 
worthy  of  himself !  *'  T]mt  ^  man  could  die 
thus  f  tthilt  a  soul*  trembling  in  thQ  last 
agony,  and  with  Eterhity -before  it,  could 
chenan  a  purpose  so  ai^vage  and  uttfeeUng ! 


How  incredible  it  seems  that  a  rational  be- 
ing should  have  h*d  the  hardihood  to  spurn 
all  hope  of  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  the  despicaBle  consis- 
toncy  of  an  unforgiving  temper !" 

"  Oh,  Laurence,  ju^ge  not !" 

"  You  do  well  to  reprove  me,  Matilda, 
yet  is' it  not  impossibre  to  'leave  the  memo- 
ry of  the  d^ad  un  ^eace,  when  the  dead 
from>  his  veiy  grave  ceases  not  to  molest 
the  living?,  ^till,  you  are  right;  com- 
i^int^  useless,  the  doer 'of  the  .wrong  b 
beyoitd  our  reach.  Reginald  is  mighty  in 
his  coffin,  wrhile'  L,  a  walking,  breathing 
man.  am  powerless.  '  JTes,  the  promjse  has 
been  made  ;  there  is  np  help,  I.jnUst  abide 
by  it.    Matildsr-." 

The  manlv  voice  faltered,  and  the  clear 
'  eye  ffrew;noist.*. 
\  *^nd  will  you  then  forsake  me  ?**  8a,id 
Matilda^  not  attempting  to  restrain  lier 
^modOd. 

"  I  musl^-lTnuj3t,"  said  Seymour, ."  my 
honor  is  pledged ;  c^  F  do  omerwiae  than 
redeem  it  ?  «  We  part,  Matilda,  and  not  as 
others  part,  but  uncheered  with  a  single 
Tkf  of  hope.-  *  Yes,  Repaid  Ander,  wher- 
ever be  your  H>irit  now,  let  it  gloat  and 
.^xuli  over  the  usue  of  its  machinations,  lor 
[  6ar  trretohedn^ss  is  coniplete  !" 


To  'ie  Continued, 
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'  CHAPTER  V. 

• 

Two  days  afterwards,  in  the^  etnlarasure 
of  an  open  window.  befor<  a  little  table 
covered  witb  old  Seyres  porcelain,  glass 
and  silver,  and  debris  of  a  "dainty  break- 
faat^  M.  de  La  Seig^ere,..cQucIiea  rather 
than  seated  in  a  large  arm  chair,  with  spring 
seat  and  mpveable  hack,  was  ei^oyingi  ^nhis 
morning  toilel,  that  state  of  satiibctiQn 
and  beatitude  which  is  sore  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  a  flourishing  egoti^,  jpobiist  health, 
a  well  settled  fortune,  a  happy  iempet,  and 
an  easy,  digestion.  He  had.  arisen  In  ihe^ 
best  humor  and  in  excellent  condition.  En- 
veloped inr  a  flashy  silk  morbinff-gown, 
his  chin  freshly  shaven,  his  ey.e  ch^  and 
lively,  bis  lip  red  and  smiling,  his  Iinei\ 
unimpeaohablef  ip  point  of  texture  or  white- 
ness, his  hand  white,' plun\p,  and  half  con-* 
oealed  under  a  Valenciennes  ruQe  and 
playing  with  a  gold  snuff-box,  which  was 
enriched  with  the  portrait  of  &  woman 
quite  unlike  the  kte  Marchion^,  adl  redo- 
lent of  the  sweet  perftune  of  iris  and  poudn 
a  la  marechalj  he  sat  there  quietlv  br^th- 
ing  the  fresh  odors  of  woods,  whose  top^ 
the  autumn  had  just  begun  to  fust,' and 
followinff  with  a  vacant  and  somewhat 
dreamy  look,  his  caparisoned  horses  as  they 
returned  from  the  ride,,  when  he  perceived 
Madame  de  Vaubert  crossing  the  bridge, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  making  him  a 
call.  He  rose  from  his' seat,  carefully  ex- 
amined himself  before  the  mirror^  brushed . 
the  scattered  particles  of  snuff  from  his,  bo- 
som, and  leanmg  over  the  balcony  awaited 
the  arrival  of  his.  amiable  psitor.  Xhis 
call  of  the  baroness  was  not  only  somewhat 
earlier  than  was  her  wont,  but  her  toile^t 
showed  evident  signs  of  the  -haste  with 
which  it  had  been  made;  and  to  a 'person 
of  ordinary  penetration  woidd  have  oisooy- 
ered  the  agitation  under  which  Madame  de 
Vaubert  was  laboring.    The  Marquis,  how- 


ever, remarked  nothing  unusual,  ai\d  re- 
cekred.her  with  hji^  ^ocuatojned-eallantry. 

**  Madame  la  Baronne,"  said  ne^  "  you 
looE  younger  and  more  .^harming  eveiy 
dav.  At  this  tate^  yoii-  vrill  sqon  be  not 
above  twenty."         ^        's   .    . 

"  iSlarquis,^'  shortiy  interrupted  the  ba- 
rone^A,  ^\  it  is  no  .time  for  compliments 
now,.  We  have  more  ^rious  matters  to 
ai^end  to.  Mi^raips,  aU  iis  lost  J  All,  I 
say.  We  haVe. peen  struck  with  light- 
nine." 

"  I^htniiiff!'?  ejaculated  the  MsTqnis, 
looking  into  me  heavens,  idiich  were  never 
bluer  or  bri^ter. 

•^' Tes,''  said  the  agitated  visitor,  ^if 
yo^  were  .to  Suppose  that  lightnbg  had 
burst  frt>m  a  clear  sky  upon  your  castle, 
and  <$onsumed  yo*i;ur  property,  it  Would  not 
be.  so  dtrange.as  wha{  has  actmdly  taken 
place.  We  have  outridden  the  storm,  and 
are  in  aanger  of  foundering  in  port." 

M-  de  La  Seigliere  grew  jpale.  They 
sat  down,  and  the'  baroness  continued : 

"Do  you  believe  in  gho^?"  coldly 
asked  Madame  de  Vafibert. 

"What!  Madame " 

•  ^f  Because,  if  you  do  not,  you  ahonld," 
pursued  his  interlocutor,  W^out  suffering 
imt  to  finish  Us  sentence.  "  Young 
Stivmply,  the  Bernard,*  about  whom  his 
^ther  Kept  up  such  an  incessant  din,  the 
"hero,  dead  and  buried,' six  vears  ago^  und^ 
the  snowB  of  Russiar^— ^^f 

"  Well !  what  of  him .?"  demanded  the 
Marquis. 


kt  of  him  !^  "rejoined  the  baroness, 
'f  why  he  was  seen  in  the  neighborhood 
y<isterday,  in  ftesh  and  blood.  He>as  seen 
and  spoken  to,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that'  it  was  he.  Y^^  Bernard  Stami^j, 
the  son  of  your  old  t^iant  is  alive  ;  the  f^- 
|ow  is  hot  dead  I" 

.    "  WeU  !  what  is  that  to  me  P'  said  M. 
de  La  Seiglifee,  with  .the  tone  olf  careless- 
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nesB  imd  the  air  of  mingled  surprise  and 
Batisfaciiony  of  a  man  who,  in  momentary 
ezpectataon  of  u  Imock.  on  the  head  from 
an  aerottbe)  eeeapea  iriththe  mere  brush  ef 
some  fljjng  feather. 

"  How !  what  is'  that  to.  yo«u  !»*  cried 
Madame  de  Vanbert.  *^^  Young  Stampl j  is 
not  dead;  hehasretoniediniothecoantry, 
and  when  h^  identity  is  eatftblished  beyond 
a  doubt,  do  you  ask  'Wh^l  is  that  to  you  ?'^ 

<^  To  be  sure  I  do,"  r^Ked  the^  Mai^ 
quia,  with  an  ei^pifesGnon  of  surprise  that  ihe 
baionesB  should  ask  such  a  <]^ue8ti6n.  .  "If 
the  boy  had  reasons  for  desiring  to  live,  1 
am  gl|id  he  is  so  forttanate  as  not  .to  be  un- 
der/ground.  Imtu^t  see  Urn.*  Why  don't 
he  pi«sent  hinuielf  here  ?" 

"  He  win  ]fresent  himself  soon  ^ough. 
Yon  need  not  be  impatient*  a;baut  that," 
add  Madame  de  Vanbert.      ' 

'^  Iict  him  oohuB,"  continued  the 'Mar-; 

guis.     "  We  shall  be'  glad  to  se«  him,  and 
e  shall  be  well  taken  care  of.     ^  need  be, 
we  will  give  hi{n  a  share  in  our  ftrtunes. 
I  have  not  fbrsotten  the  delieate' honesty  of 
his  father.     Old  Stamply  did  his  duty  ;  'I 
will  do  mine.     The  boy  has  a  jfight  to  ex- 
pect something'  from  one  who  owes  his  all 
to  his  &ther.     I  am  not  iingratefhl.     It 
sfataU  never  ^  said  that  a^LaSeigM^r^  per- 
mitted the  ^n  of  a  &ithfui. servant  to  live 
ia  want.  ^  Let'  hini  come  here  ;.  and  if  he 
hesitates,  let  him  be  assured  of  a  welcome. 
He  shall  have  whatever  he  demands.'^ 
'^  K  hk  demands  all  ?"  said  the  baroness. 
At;  this  question,  M.'de  La  Seij^dre 
started  and  ^omed'towards  her  with  a  stare. ' 
*^  Ha^e  you  ever*  9een  a  book  which  is 
ealled  ^  The  Cobs  \^^^  tranquilly  pursued 
the  baroness. 

"^ever  !"  proudly '  return^  -the  emi- 
ffrant,  and  With'  an  emphans  which  clearly 
indicated  Ins  odntcinpt  for  all  innovations 
of  ^hai  sort. 

^*  I  ran  It  over  this  morning  with  special 
refarence  to^our  case.  .Yesterday  I  kneiv; 
no  more  of  it.thair  you  do  ;.but  jfbr  your 
aake,  I  have  consented  to  make  mysdf  a 
flowt  ef  attomc^^'  clerk,  and  have  looke<l 
into  it  alittle>  It  n  very  (ky  in  point  of 
Htyie,  tollable  enough  in  those 'chapters 
•wpere  our  ri^it»  are  conflrmed ;  but,  in 
tboee  portiQns  irhere  our  privileges  are  m 
don,  quite  intolaraUe.  I  uink,  for 
L^e',  that  you,  will  not  much  admire 
Chapter  entitled,.  ^  Donations  amdng 


the^liviiuL'    But  you  will  read  it)  I  re- 
commena  it  io  your  meditation." 

'^'  Madame  la  Baronne,''  eried  M.  de  Lei 
Seigli^re,  rising,  with  a  slight  movement  of 
impatience,  >'  pray  tell  me  what  all  that 
si^ilfieS  to  me." 

^  Mondeur  le  *  Marquis^",  rep^ed  Ma- 
dame de  Veub^i>,  risfaig  in  her  turn,  with 
all  the  gravity  of  ^a  Ppctbr  of  Laws  ;  '^  it 
signijfies  that  eveiy  donation  made  without 
cotiflid|Biation  is  entirely  revoked  by  the 
subsequent  appearance  and  claim  of  a  le- 
gitimiiate,  even  though  posthumous,  child  of 
Uie;do|iator  y  it  signifies  that  John  Stamply, 
'during  the  life-tifne  o€  his  son,  could  have 
disposed  of  only  a  moiety  of  his  property 
in  your  faVDr,*  and .  that,  having  disposed 
of  It  onlv  on  the  sup^K)sition  that  his,  son 
was  dead,  the  diBjkosition  is  null  and, void ; 
and,  in  short,  k  sj^^es  that  this  is  not 
•your  estate,  thaiOBemaid  will  compel 
you  te  ijiake  restitution ;  and  that  at  the 
very  first  moment  trhich  shall  offer,  this 
boy.  with  iihom.youtalk-  of  dividing,  armed 
mii  a  judgment  in  due  form,  will  summon 
jrou  to  quit  the  premises^  and  politely  turn 
you  out '  of  doors.  Do  you  understand 
now?" 

•M.  de  La'Seigli^re  was  astounded ;  but 
such  was  his  adorable  ignorance*  of  practi- 
cal diSBahf  that  he  quickly  passed  from  as- 
tonishment and  stupor,  to^zasperation  and 
revolt.  '^  What  do  I  care  for  your  Code, 
and  yQiir  ^  Donation^  among  .the  living  ?'  " 
he  cried,  with  all  the  petulance  of  a  mutin- 
pns^boy.  ^^Have  I  anything  to  do  with 
it,  or  has. it  anything  to  do  With  me  ?  This 
is  my"  property,' of  mat  I  am  certain.  Do- 
nation !  They  return  what  they  have  rob- 
bed me  of,,  they  bring  bacjc  what  they.have 
carried  away,  md  this  they  ddl  a  donation! 
A  pretty  idea !  A  La  Seigli^re'  accep.tang 
a  donation!  Charming!  As  if  the  La 
Sei^^res  had  eyei*  received  any  fiivnrs  ex- 
cept from  die  hand*  of  God.  What !  ven- 
tre-saint-griJEr  !*  I  am  in  my  own  house, 
contented  and  quiet,^and.  becaVise  this  fel- 
low who  was^  believe^  to  be'  dead,  sees  fit 
to  live,  am  I  to*  turn  over  to  him  the  for- 
tune which  his  fiither  stole  from  me  ?*  And 
this  is  your  Code !  your  civil  Code,  asyOu 
call  it--4he'  villainoui  botch  of  a  set  of 
cannibals !     It  is  the  Code  of  an  usurper 

**  A  favorite  oath  of  good  King  Heniy  IV.,  ai 
ridiculoiu  as  oaths  aaoally  are,  and,  of  ooQriie, 
quite  nntraiulatable.— Ta. 
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which  consecrates  rapine  and  phmder  from- 
fiither  to  son.  Jn  a  lAnrd,  it  is  the  Code 
Napoleon !  I  can  see  -the  hand  of  M.  de 
Bonaparte  in  it.  He  was  thinking  of  bis 
cub ;  the  provident  old  wolf!". 

In  this  strain,  the  Marquis  went  on  for  a 
Ions  whil^,  mcoherent,  without  oomection, 
at  hazard,  striding  across-  the  'room,  and 
stamping  his  heeb  upon  the  €oor,  pulling 
the  skirts  of  his  roh$rie<hanihre  in  a  tragi- , 
comic  fashion,  and  repeating  at  short  inter- 
vals .with  a  voice  half  stifled  by  his  wrath : 
^^  A  donation  !  a  donation  !"  •  Madame  dQ 
Vau]»ert  had  much  diffieultf  in  appeasipg 
him,  and  making  him  comprehend  diat 
there  had  been  any 'change  in  property  or 
ihe  tenure  by  which  it  wa»  held  during  the 
last  quarts  of  a*  oentiu;y.  Sha  {uid  hith- 
erto respeoted  his  illosioni ;  but  how  the 
gravity  o^  hii  position  ^  did  noi  admit  of 
such  a  course.  She  must  proceed  directly, . 
and  without  regi^^  to  his  feelings,  telur  the 
bandage  from*  his  eyes.  In  vain  did  fhe 
poor  Marquis  protest  an^  djroute.  In  tam 
did  he  shui  h£i  ey^s,  like  .a  blind  man  just 
restored  to  hi^foght.  The  baroness  Reso- 
lutely persevered,  ai)d  forded  him  t6  look 
the  sun  of  evidence  in  the  &cei  She  in- 
undated him^with  ft  pitiless  ^ood  of  light.' 
Hftd  he,  after  a  long  nap  oi|  the  banks  of 
the  Clain,  suddenly  waked  up  and  found' 
himself  in  Cfaina^  dressed  like  a  mandarin, 
luid  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Bonzes,  he 
would  not  have  discoverea  more  surprise, 
when  the  true  state  of  fftcts  had  been  made 
known  and  the  part  was  clearly  ez]dithied. 

^^Now,"  added  the  banmess  ^th  fism- 
ness,  "  what  is  to  be  done.  It  is*  a  bad 
case,  but  not  so  bad,  I  thmk,  but  that  wa 
may  escape  from  it  aifely  with  a  little  ad- 
dress and  the  'proper  degr^.  of  ooolne^. 
Let  us  .  see,  Sidnsieur  le^  Marquis.  No 
doubt  Bernard  will  toon' present  himself, 
not  as  a  suppliant, us'  you  at.  first  hoped, 
but  as  one  wno'  has  a  right  to  'o(Ntnmand, 
with  a  high  head  ibid  a  commanding  yoioe. 
There  are'men  enough  who  wi]lvery  readi- 
ly instruct  him  as  to  Us  rigbts,  ancLfrimish 
him,  if  need  be,  with  the  means^if  enforc- 
ing them.  Now,  if  he  e0me9,  how  'inH  you 
receive  him?" 

''  The  d— t  take  him,'^  burst  foftji  il^e 
Marquis,  like  a  bomb-shelL  .   < 

"  But  suppose  he  comes  ,.^" 

'^  If  he  dares.  Madame,  do  it,  ranoe  he 
is  not  of  noble  birtli,  there  is  nothing  to 


prevent  me,  more  fortunate  t}uui  Looi^ 
XIV.,  from  caoyiag  him  off  of  the  pre- 
nuses."  *  •  '   . 

^^  You  are  beside  yourself,  Marquis." 
^^  Well,  if  we  most  go  to  court  iiith  the 
matter,  go  to  court  me  will."  ' 
'^  Marquis^  you  ta&  like  a  child." 
"  I  shall  have  tiieking  on  my  side." 
''  But  the  law  will  be  minst  you." 
^'.  I  will*  spend  the  ki^  bui^  d'or,  rather 
tfaanleave  him  ft  straw." 

"Marquis,  you  will  nb>  go  to  law. 
Think  of  it !  .  Yon  go'  to  law,  and  sofier 
your'natne  tot  be  minted  np  in  th^ose  scan- 
dalous debater!  Yon  suffer  yourself  to  bb 
(Lcawn'.'into  co\irt,  and  t^t  too^  when  the 
conclusion  may  already  be  foreseen  as  cer- 
tain an^  inevitable.!  We  have  our  ene- 
mies ;  give  th€fk);i  no  sncK  soiiroe  of  satis- 
faction.- You  ha ve^ an  escutcheon;  never 
permit  such  a  stain  to  be  put  upon  it  by 
your. consent."  •       *  . 

>^  But  in  the  name  of  Heairan,  Madame, 
wh3>t  cap  be  «done  ?  What  4ecision  shall  I 
mak«  ?  What  will  become  of  us  ?  What 
plan'.can  Help  Xis  ^'^  hurried  out  the  de»- 
padring  Marquis.    *    ^ 

1'  I  am  going  toJeH.you,"'Teidied  the 
buidnese,  coplly,  '^  tM  yon  ever  hear 
the  story  of  the  snail  whiph  rashly  inlio- 
duced  itself  one  day,  iht^  a  bee-hive  ?  The 
bees  pasted  him  over  with  hooey  and  wax^ 
and  tfien,  having  shut  him  np  iii  his*  shell, 
4X)lled  their  tiniM^<k>me  guest  out  of  the 
hive.  Here,  is  an*  example  for'ns.  This 
Bernard  is  doubtless  raw" like  Ins&ther, 
and  to  the  graces  of  his  origin,  he  must 
add  tjie  bruUlify  of  the  soldier,  ^and  &e 
reckles&nefas  of  y<mth.  We  must  put  on 
the  wax  and  *'h6^ey ; '  we  must  poyer  him 
from  head  to  foot. '  If  you  provoke  him, 
all  is  lost.  We  must  niftnage.him^  as  b^ 
we  can.  We  must,  win  £a  victory,  by 
seeming  to  decline  the  oonte^.  He  will 
eome  like  a  cannon4)a]l*<expeQtinJK  the  re- 
sistance of  a  granite  wall*;  let  him  biny 
and  lose  himsdf,  a^  in  a  bale  of  eotton. 
Be  carefol  and  niiot  oUbpA  him  \  and.  eme- 
cially,  guard  yourself  aA^nsf^  AnTdisensson 
with  him,  as  to  your  rebttve  rights,  ^atch 
your  own  temper,  ^y  jiisar  Mac^nis ;.  you 
are  still  quite  voung.  Do  not  contndiet 
him ;  rather  &U  ih  with  his  opinions,  and 
if  need  be,  prefer  defeat  to  victory.  The 
first,  and  most  essentLal,  thing^- ia  to  lead 
him  gently  io  iogtftU.  jt^ims^  a^: »  gnest  in 
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this  castle.  This  done,  you  will  haire  gun- 
ed  time  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  tbit,  I  uunk 
something  can  be  done." 

'^  Ah  !  Madame 'k  Baronne,  What  «Qrt  of 
a  part  are  we  going  to  play  in  this  m,atter  ?" 
proudly  demanded  the  old  genUeman. 

^'  Agrand  part,  lif  onsieor.  a  grand  part," 
resp(mded  the  baroness,  still  mere  proudly. 
^  We  are  about  to  obmbat  for  our  prinei- 
ples,.  our  altar,  atid  our  firesides ;  we  are 
going  into  the  contest,*  for  right  af;ainst 
usurpation;  to  defend  leffitimaoy  against 
an  ooicfqs.and  t;frani^cal  hagality ;  to  don- 
tend  for  our  loie^  ramparts,  against  the  at- 
tacks of  a  mean  ana-  jedous  bourgeoise, 
whx&h  hkikls  us^  and  plots  •oui'  destmibtiQn. 
Were  we  in  the' good  old  times  6f  chivalry, 
I  would  advise  you  to '  mount  your  horscr, 
to  etiter  the  fists,  and  "fight, like  a,  noble 
champion ;  orirather,  pemigipB,-to  entrench 
yourself  in  yotDr  cattle,  Jtainafort,  and  rather 
than  gofordifiromit  alive,3f)[yinrself,  we^aUgf 
us,  our  peopte  and  our  vaflfi»ls,&ll  dead  m  die 
breach. .  .  Unfortmately,  advocates,  have 
taken  the  place  of  champions,  and  t^wtafiGi 
have  been  (Substituted  for  heraldsr  The 
field  of  ^otibat,  has^ven  'W;^y  tb  the  hall 
of  justice,  and'  instead  of  thc^  sttmng  in- 
spirerof  nyinly  oourlige,  we  have  the  tpr» 
tuouB  subdeties  of  me  laW:  The  noble 
and  valiant,  *«re  therefore  forced  to 'substi- 
tute clucane  for  tbe  swdrd,«and .  sharpness 
of  wltr  for  uie.  keenness  of.  the  '  laiice. 
But  what;  is  to  b;e*  done  ?  This  boy  must 
not  be  reddced  to  mendicity.  .  You  wili'.bB* 
geitaerous  ;  you  will,*  if*  you  please,  bestow 
uponhikn a  eompeten<iy.  :  But,  in  th^  nama 
of'  conscience',  has  this  fellow^,  who  has  just 
passed  six  yeftrs  In  camp,  lv>s*he  reaUy  any 
need,  Jn  pitlel:  tb  rest  qtdetly  knd  comfort- 
ably, Ao  stretch  himself  out  .eii  a  milttoq  of 
Koperty  ?*  Por  Mttb  .j^i^esent,  my  dear 
avcjuis,  if  you  still  have  scruples,  let  them 
not  cafty  you  to  tins  extent !  Still  evert^ 
case  pf  consei^ilfoe,  b  jfco  be  respected. 
And  suppose  you  gp  and  seek'out  B^nard, 
and  turn  over  to  him^this  whole  property, 
and  while  you  ate  ab^ut  H,  why  not  turn 
)>ver tohim  t^e  munim^oits  of  your  title, 
and  your  coat-of-arms  Tf-^-^c^pose  you  do 
tiiis,  iriiat  then  ?  .  I  saw'Uelen  igo  out 
tins- morning,*  beaittiful," radiant,  smilmg 
and  fpl^  of  confident  hope  in  a  happy  fu- 
tiii:e.  At  heF  letum  i^e  will  learn  that  her 
hopes  are  utterly  ^mined,  and  th4t  nothing 
18  nft  to Jier  but  the  humble  little  manor 


of  Vaubert.  WeH  we  will  go  there  and 
Jive  modestly,  as  we  did  in  exile.  In- 
stead of  weading  in  opulencCi  our  ohildren 
will  jnarry  in  poverty*.  We  shall  become 
^e  fable  of  the  country.-  Hereafter  we 
shall  make  <mr  grandson^  country  squires, 
and  tell  out  ffi^ui4daiighter8  to  the  vanity 
of  some  wealtiiy  cloWns.  .'Such  a  perspec- 
tive,'! pi^siime*,  has  nothing 'ahurming ;  and 
then  we  ah^  hi^te,  the  satisfaction  of  al^^ 
ways  hei^g  near  the  Castle  of  La  Seig- 
liere ;  t>f  looking  upon  its  beautiful  and 

,  shady  pa^ks,  ana  X)f  seeing  Monsieur  ^r- 
nard  foUoWed  to  the  field  by  hiiB  numerous 
r^inue,  or  Uying  at  hi3  ease  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  his  splencUd  estate." 
'^'  '^  Madame  ia  Baronne,"  cried  the.  Mar- 
quis ;  ^'.yoU'have  the«geniu8'  of  a  Medici." 
.  ^  jPlatterter  !  it  is  omy  the  genius  of  the 
heart,"  replied  Madame  -de  Vaubert,  with 
a  smile. ,  ^^  My  only^idtn  is  the  happiness 
of  those  I  love*  •  As  for  m^lf,  I  have  no 
ambition.  Bo  you '  suppose  that  1  am 
troubled  at  ;tho,idea  of  living  with  you, 

,  and  our  children,  in  mj  little  manor  ?  Do 
you*  think  this>? *   Not  m  the  least.    I  have 

.been  fi)r'a<long  time  inute^  to  poverty; 
Raoul  has  never  drealned  ijf  fortune.  But 
you,  Yny  dear  Marquis,  and  our  dear,  beau- 
tiful Mele9,  and  the  lovely  children,  that 

.may  spring  from  so  ohawning  a  union ; 
this,  thid  is  what  trouUes  me." 

They  had  proceeded  to  thiB,point  of  their 

'conversation,  when'a»]acq\iey  announced 
that  a  stranger,  who 'declined  to  send  up 
his  name,  wished  to  speak  with  the  Mar- 
quid. 

'^  It  is  our  man,"  said  the  baroness. 
"  Show  him  up,"  said  the  Marquis. 
^He'mfember,".  added  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert, with  even  more  thai^  heA>'  iwual  em- 
phaas,  ^^  that  all  the  suitoess  of  the  enter- 
prise depends  upon  this  first  interview." 

She  luid  hardly  tihxe  to  utter  this  injunc- 
tion, when  the  floor  of  the  corridor  echoed 
under  the  firm  and  sonorous  treitd  of  the 
personage  who  had  just  been  Announced, 
and  now  made-Us  entry  mto  the  apartment 
where  they  were  sitting^  wiUi  a  military  air, 
booted  and  spurred,  and  with  cap  and  whip 
in.huid.  Though  &tigae  and  suffering, 
had.  evidently. left  their  traces  upon  him, 

'he  scented  not  over  thirty,  at  most.  His 
open  and  prominevt  forakead,  already 
somewhat  furrowed  by  wrinkles,  his  ema- 
ciated cheeks,  an  eye  deeply  buried  in  its 
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Bodkety  a  amaH  jnouth,  with  tlmi  and 
radier  pale  /lips,  and  ahaded  by  a  heavy, 
dark  moustache,  a  free  and  decided' beai^ 
ing,  an  Attitude  approa<rfiing  \ct  hajodltti- 
neas,  gave  him  a  general  dsq^refidon^  'mich 
the  world  is  plea«ied4o  consider^  repnUnve, 
but  which  artiflta  have  «4he '  weakness  to 
look  upon,  as  quite  the  reverse.  A'  blue, 
frock  coat,  close  battoned  op  to  the*  neck,, 
pressed -his  straight,  supple  iyid  -fielder 
form.  Scarcely  entered  into  the  apart- 
menty  whieh  he  seemM  to  feoognise^ '  his 
look  softened^  and  his  heart  was'  troubled ; 
but  quickly,  recovering  himself  from  an  in- 
volutatesy  emotion,  he  bowed  sli^tlvtp  the. 
baroness,  and  th^n  taming  to  the^Cunnns: 

''IsitM.  deU  Sei^re  Ihst  l  have 
the  hon6r  toi  addi:Q|BB^"  he  asked,  wfth  a 
coki  politeness,  ti|id  a  vokse  which  plainly 
betrayed  its  habit  of  commanding. 

^'  You  have.sud  it,  Monneur.  .In  my 
turn,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask^ — ^"  . 

'^  In  one  moment.  Monsieur  leM|u:qvia," 
coldly  replied  the  ^youioff  taian  i.  >'  if,  as  i 
suppose,  it  is  Madame  ae  Vauhert'thai  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  addressing,  wfll  yoo  do 
me  the  fiivor,  Madame,  to  remain ;  you 
will  not  jocofusQU' the' slightest  embanu»- 
ment.".  '  .  '         ^ 

A  thrill  of  delight  darted  throi|gh  the 
veins  of  the  baroness,  who  was 'now  com- 
pletely itssured  of  .gaining  a  be.ttle,  ih& 
plan  of  which  she  had  drawn  up,  and  which 
she  was  thus  peimitted  to  direct.  On.  the 
other  hatfd,  M  de  La  Seigli^re  breathed 
eesier  iii  the  oonieiciousness  that  he  was  to 
manoeuvre  under  the  orden  of  so  able  an 
officer.  .     . 

^'  Monsieur,  will  you  take  i^  seat  ?"  said 
he,  at  the  same  time  pkntahg  hiniielf  near- 
ly in  front,  of  the.  -barony. 

The  yemiff  man  took  the  obair  which 
the  Marquis  had  indicated,  and  veiy  cava- 
lierly installed  hJDiiself  therein  ;  then  suc- 
ceeded between  the  three  pei:sonages  a  mo- 
ment of  that  soienin  failence,  wmch  is  the 
usual  precursor*  of  decisive  .engagements 
when  two  armies  are  in  presence.  The 
Marquis,  meanwhile,  c^n^  his  gold  box, 
plunged  in  his  thulab  and  for^fi^r.  and 
reined  his  nose  with  a  ipinch  of  good  old 
Spanish,  leisurely  and  daintily  snuffing  it 
with  a  grace  entirely^  his  own*,  and  as  en<^ 
tirely  lost  to  the  present  generation! 

>' Monsieur,"  said  he,  ^M  will,  hear 
you." 


After  a  few  seconds  of  h^tation,  da« 
ting  which,  the  strsnger  seemed  to  be  lay- 
ing to  recall  sometUng  to  his  mind,  he' 
leaned  over  upon  the  atm  of  his  chair  to- 
wards tihe  old  anigrant. 

^^  Monsiepr  le  Maiquis,^'  said  he,  rais- 
ing hiiB  voice  ^wxfeh  a  tone  of  anthoiily, 
'^  thirty  years  ago  aow,  grtet  events  w^re 
oa  the  eve  .of  aoeomplishmekkt.  France 
was  fidl  of  hepe.  All  eyes  were,  turtied 
anxiously  towards  the  East,  which  waiT  just 
iM^htening  wiih  a  nerW-  Aurora.  Vague 
and  indistinct  rumors  tux  through  the  air, 
and  fifled  the  hearts  of  men  with  joy  Imd 
fear,  nope  and  amaatenent.'  It  seems, 
that  vQi|  were  not,'  Monsiep,  of  the  num- 
ber pf  those-wlEiO'ibrai  h^ped  and  rgoiced^ 
You  were  one  of  t^  &8t  who  abandoned 
their  threatened  oount^,  and  took  Tefoge 
in  &  foreign  land.  Yodr  oountiy  oaUed 
upon  you  to  fetpm;  ihia.was  its  duty. 
You.  were  deaf^to  its  call ;  this,  doubtless. 
Was  totur  pleasure.  Your-  countrv  confis- 
cated your  goods ;'  diis -writs' right." 

At  uiese  words,  therMarquis,  forgettimg 
the  piirt  which  h«  had-taoit^  acctepted, 
bounded  fr^n^  YaA  seat  like  a  wounded  ohac 
mois.  A  look  frqm  Madame  de  Vaubert, 
restnonedhim..  '       \  .     *       * 

^\  Thos^  goods,"  d^iitinueaihe'Stranger, 
'^  after  beccmungthe  property  of  the*siate, 
both  laWfriQy  and  jus^jp,  one^^  of  your  fiuv 
men  purchas^,  with  qieaK^  wMoh  he  had 
earned  by  the  sweat-  of.  his  brow ;  and 
when; he  iiad  kbored^lo6g  -upon  tli)B  pro- 
petfy,  saprooured,  when,  at  fhe  end  of  five- 
a|id-t{vr^ty;  years,  of  tdl  zxA  sacrifice,  he 
had,  so  to  speak,  sc^wed  it' together  again, 
shred^  by  shred,  while  you-.were  sitting  in 
yout  distant  retreat^  wwh  folded  anfts,  ut- 
terly unoccupied,, save,  perhlips,  with  in- 
trigues and  oonspifacies,  hostile  to  the  glory 
and  grandeur  of  Frakiee,  he  took  it  .off  like 
a  mantle,  and  put  it  upon  your  shoulders." 

^^  Ventre-sainirgris !  ^ .  Monsieur,"  ex- 
claimed the  Marqfais,  ahnost  beBide'him- 
self.       .  .     ."  •  * 

J^  BBOond  16o||c  fr0ift  Madame  de  Vaur 
bert  quickly  arrested  him,  and"  returned 
him,  silent, ,  to  his  -pl$oe.    * 

"  By  wUt  enetiantment,"^fe8umed  the 
stranger,  "  was  that'  man^*  w)i<^  owed  you 
nothizig  and  lovej  you  •  not,  led  ^to  evince 
towara  you  such  an  ezoeas  of  generosi^ 
of  love,  of  enthuaasm?  Hok  happened 
it  that  he  decufed  thus  to  reaijpQ  mto  yemr 
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hlmdfl  that  product  of  his  holy  labor ;  the 
only  title  which  Qod*  recdgnues  and 
blesses?  Perhaps  you  can  inform  me. 
Wat  I  well  knQw  myidf^.is,  that  while 
his  son  liyed,  this  man  cared  not^  to  know 
eren  iC  you  were'  i^  ezii^tence:  '  But  it 
seem  that  he  died  withet|t>  ever  reserving 
a  comer  of  -earth  for  his  buit  resthigrplace, 
and  leaving  you  the  qniet  possessor  of  a 
fortune,  which-coetyou  no  oUier  eflbrt  than 
to  open  yous  hand  and  receive  iti'^  ' 

The  Maiypus  was  a^Bout  to  reply,  when 
the  baroness  cnt  him  shortj  or  rather  took 
the  Words- from  his  month —  - 

'^Sbca  yoa  have  petmitted  me*t6  be 
present  at  this  conversation,'^  wdshe, 
with  her'mildest  tone  and  im  •air  of  ex-^ 
quiate  urbanity,  '^'  inll  you  a3l6w.'me.«l80 
to  take  part  inrit.      I  shall  not  stop  to  no-, 
tioe  the  fact  that' some  of  your  ei^>res8ioq|i 
towards  us  savor  of  unkindness,  not  to  say 
cruelty.     You  are  young  \  that  new  Auro- 
n  of  whioh  yon  n^peak,  had  you  seen  it 
break,  would  have  seamed  to'you,'  as  it  di4  to 
OS,  an  Aurora  of 'blood.     As  to  the  re- 
proaches with  which  you  ^braid  us,*  of 
having  deserted  the  soQ  of  France,  arid  of 
having  remsdned  abifoad,  deaf  to  ^e  <»dl  of. 
our  couBtry,  they  only  provoke  a.  smile. 
If  one  should  ru^h  in  and  tell  you  that  this 
castle  was  fidllAg ;  if  this  floor  shoVildtt^m- 
ble  under,  our  fbet,  if  this  ceiling  should 
creak  '^d  onimble'overwmr  heads,  would 
you  sit  tranqujUy  mdiliat chair  ?  If  the  6x- 
ecutionar,  with  hk*  axe  behind-  his  back, 
were 'to  -call  yoa  with'  wheedling  voice, 
would  yon  bo'.eagef  to  run  te  meet  him  ? 
Away  wiih  inch  childish'folly/    But,  ooe 
word  more.  .  You  eharee*  us  with  haviug 
plotted^  from  tb«  depws  of  outn  exile, 
against  the  glory  and*  grandeur"  6f  our  coun- 
try.    This,  Moiisieur,  is  a-  mistake.     We 
see  jdu  now  lor  tb0  first  time ;  we  know 
not  either  who  you  lire,  or  what  bfings  you 
her^;  bat  we'^l  thstyeu  are  not  our  friend, 
and  tiie  distinction  of  yoU^  pQnon  compels 
us  to  seek  toexaet  your  esteem,  if  we  cannot 
win  yoi»  sgrmpat^y;  Be  assured,  that  in  the 
mnks  of  tbe  emigration,  .were  met  together 
noble  hearts,  too  much  calumniated,  which 
remained  truly  French,  even  in  a*  foreign 
land.      In  vaia,*-did  their.- countiy  dAve 
themfromitsbosbn[i ;  we  carried  itaway  with 
us  in  oiirs.  Ask  the  Mai^uis  if  bur  prayers 
did   not   follow  that  deaf  -but  ungrateM 
covntrym  ill  its  campaigns,  and  in  all  its 


battle-fields  ?r— if  there  was  one  of  its  vic- 
tories, which  did  n^t  awaken  proud  we* 
sponses  in  our  souls  ^  Roproi  did  not  ex- 
clude .  Austerlits ;  Bouvines  and  Marengo 
see  sisters.  •  Their  flag  was  not  the  same  ; 
but  it  is  always  France  that  is  victorious." 
'^  True,. very  truci^"  siud  the  Marquis, 
opening  his  niuff-box ;  and  as  he  regaled 
himself  with  a  pinch  of  the  brown  powder  ^ 
^^  Deddedly,"  he  added,  mentally,  >'  the 
baroness  .has  hkn  on  the  hip.  "- 

^  ^  '^  Aud,  now^'\  resumed  Madame  de 
Vaubert.  '^  having  settled  this  little  ac- 
count, ir  you  are  «ome  only  toxeeall  to  us 
ddr  obligation  to^one  of  the  best  of  meti, 
if  yotur  m^oh  be  eonfined  tq  this  purpose 
alone',  I  will  add.  Monsieur,  that  it  is,  with- 
out 4oubt,  a  mpst  worthy  -purpose ;  but 
that  ciincei  ^  ^^  respect,  gur  debts  are 
paged^  vou  have  put  yourselTto  unneces- 
sary nJns'.  Finally,  if  you  denre  to  know 
1by  what  enchantment  Mr.  Stamply  was 
in' JQced  to  reinstate  hi  these  domains  a 
frmfly  which,  ^m  time  immemorial,  had 
loaded  his  fathen^  with  blessings,  I  will  say 
to  yt>u  that^  he  did  'it^  in  obedienoe  to  ^the 

'  pious  iilstincts  of  his  genen^us  soul.  You 
d^larei  that,  during  the  lif^  of  his-  son, 
M.  Stamply  did  not  care  to  know  even  if 
tEat  &mily  existed.  I  believe^  Monsieur, 
that  ydu  citlumniate  his  memory.  If  his 
soni  could  return  amongst^ us-r—r-'^ 

^^  If  his  son  could  return  aipongst  you !" 
inteiTupted  the.  stran^r,  checking  his  ris- 
ing indignation.  '^  appose  he  fi£puld  re- 
tuiii^  in  reality ;  suppose  th4t,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  young  man  has  not  beeir  slain,  as 
has  beei\,  and  is  still  believed;  suppose 
that,  left*  for  dead  upon  the  field  of  iiattle, 
he  was  afterwards  picked* up  alive  by  the 
enemy,  and  carried  from  steppe  to  -steppe 
to  the  heart  of  ^iberi^.^  After  six  years 
of  horrible  captivity,  on  a  soil  of  ice,  and 
beneath  a  sky  of  iroti,  he  is  Bnallv  libera- 
ted, and  d^rmii^es  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  old  &ther,  who  no  longer  await 
lum.  He  departs;  he  traverses  on  foot 
the  desokte  plains,  cheerfully  b«|;ging  hi^ 
bread  upon  hn  weary  vray.  ^  for  France  is 
at  the  end  of  his  journey.  Already,  en- 
chanting prospect  f  he  fkacies  he  sees  his 
paternal  roof  smoking  in  the  distant  hori- 

'zon.  He  arrives;  hn  old  fiither  is  dead, 
his  heritage  is  invaded  by  stranffers,  he  has 
no  home;  no  firesides.  What  <K»es  he  do  ? 
He  makes  mquiry,  and'iiOQA  leams  that 
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th^  have  profited  by  his  ahBence  te  in- 
yei^le  the  affeetton  of  the  poor,  oradnkmB 
and  defenaelesB  old  nuuL.  He  leama  that 
after  haTing  persuaded  him,'  by  force  of 
artifice  and  iDsinnalion,  t6  dirooflaeee'  h]m-> 
self,  they  retomed  his  benefits'  with  the 
blackest  iagtatttade.  He  lesjnm,  finally, 
ihat'his  fiitl^  Di  deady  and  .that  'Ha ' died 
more  lonely,  mere  Sad,  atid  more  abitndon- 
ed,  than  he  had  livedo.  What  then  wilLhe 
do  ?  Here  ther^  is  no  need  of  sappositiMis^ 
He  will' seek  eut  the  anthors  pf  thpse'base 
manoeyvfes  and  cowardly  fautchbiations. 
He  will'say  to  them :  ''I  am  he  whoxp  yoii 
sapposed  to  be  dead ;  I  am  the  son  of  the' 
mati  whcAn  yon  have  abased,  spoiled,  be- 
trayed,  left  to  die  of  ennm  an^d  oIu«rm. 
I  am  Bernard  ^tamply ! .  What  woum  be 
their  reply  ?  I  aak  you,  Mpnsieip  le  Mar- 
quis— I  sfik  yoo;,  Madame  laBaronn^  ?"^ 

"  What  Wonld  they  reply,"  cried  M^  de 
La  Seigliere,  who  having  tpo  mncb  or  too 
little  presumed  upon,  himself  iif  ^  accepting 
the  part  Madame  deTaubert  hail  poiidfided 
to  hun,  begun  to  ftel  Us  patrician  blood' 
indignantly  mounting  to  his  fiuse«  7 ''Do 
TOtt  ask  what  they  would  reply  1"  repeated 
he  with  a  voice'  half  stiflea  with  mingled 
pride  and  witith. 

"  What ,  Inore  obvious,  Mon^eur »? " 
chimed  hi.-  Madame  de  Vaubert,  with 
■charming  slmpHcity. .  ''  They  would  say  1 
^  It  is  you,  young  firiend,  that  i^e  haver  lov- 
ed without  knoiHng  vou,  that  we  \asvt 
mourned  as  if  we  had  ever  kno¥m  you, 
God  be  thanked,  who  has  restored  tbs  the 
son  to  console  us  for  the  loss  of  the  fiither ! 
Come,  and  live  in  our  midst ;  come,  iemd 
repose  on  the  bosom'  of  pur  affection'  ^m 
the  sufiermgs  of  captivity ;  come,  and  take 
in  our*  intimfiicy  th6  place  which  your  &- 
ther 'occupied,  alas  \  too  shortly ;  come,  and 
judge  for  yourself  in.  what,  manner  we  show 
oto  foVgetfidness  of  benefits.  Let  us  con- 
found' our  mutual  claims ^  let' us  form  a 
single  &mily,  and  calumny,  seeing  the 
union  ef  our  hearts,  will.be  reduced  to  si- 
lence, and  compelled  to  respect  our  happi- 
ness. TUs,  Monsieur,  is  what  the  authors 
of  these  bsite  manoeuvres  .and  cowardly 
treasons,  would  reply.  But  sav,  Mopsieur, 
tell  us,"  added  Madame  de  Vaubert,  with 
emotion,  ''  do  you  not  percOTC .  that  in 
thinking  to  akurm  us,  perhaps,  you^have 
awakened  in  us  a  hope?  That  young 
friend  whom  we  havemoumed — " 


^'  Lives,'-'  replied  the  stranger,  ^'  and  I 
hope  that  this  net  will  ^XMit  you  no  more 
tears  than  did  the  report  of  his  death  ?" 

<'  Whero  is  h«  ^  What,  is;  he  doing  ? 
What  is  he  Waiting  for  ?  Why  doesn't 
he  come  here  ?"  demiinded  die  ^  baroness, 
in  quick  jmccdssion. 

''  He  stands  before  you,''  briefly  rei^Km- 
ded  Bernard.  ,' 

''Y^oii,  Monsieur,  yuu  ["  cried  Mai^ame 
'<le  Vaubert,  with  an  expression  of  joy  and 
sniprise,  which  oouljL  net  have  been  better 
played,,  if  the  resiin^ection  of  Haoul  had 
been  ia,  question..  ^'Sure  enou^,"  ez- 
claiioed'  she.  with  a  look  of  *  tenderness, 
V  here  are  all  the  features  of  his  &ther, — 
especially  that  air-of  fireedom,  loyally,  and 
goodness.  Marquitf, .do  vou  see?  he  is  in- 
de^  the  son  of  our  x>ld  &i^.'^ . 

"  Moqsieur,"  in.  his  ium,  said  M.  de  Ia 
SeisKere,  moved  stMl  less  by  the  look  of 
ihe  oaroness,  t^^n  By  the  hafr-open  abyss 
which  yawned  at  his  feel,  bnt  yet  too  proud 
And  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  condescend 
to  feign  trani^rta  whieh  he  did  not  fed. 
K  When,  sfter  five-end-^enty  years  of  ex- 
ile, I  returned  to  the  domain 'of  iny  ancea- 
tors,  your  father,  who  wiis  a^  honest  man, 
j*ecaive4/me  at.the  gate  of  the  park,  and 
heU  this  ISunple  ducounie:  Mpnsieiir  le 
Marquis,  you  are'at  home !'  I  will  say^the 
wne  to  V01I;  you  are  at  *home„Monsiev 
Bernard;  •  WUl  you,  therefore,  re^rd  this 
house  as  yomn }  I  4dght  npt  to  suffer,  I 
will  not  Buffor,  that  yto  redde  elsQwhm. 
You  came  with  hostile  intentions ;  I  do  not 
despair  of  toon  bringing  ^ou  \o  j)etter  nen- 
timei^ts^  We  will  begin  by  makiag  each 
other's  acquaintance ;  perhaps  we  shall  «Mi 
in  mutual  respect  an.a  esteem.  *  It  will  be 
a  very  easy  thing  for  me  ^  if  you  should 
not  succeed,  it  will  never  be  tdo.late  for  a 
mutual  accommodation,,  and  you.  will  al- 
ways find,  me  disposed  to:  enter  into  sudi 
arrangements. as  will  meet  yolir  wishes." 

^'  Monsieur.'^'  hau^tily  » rejoined  Ber- 
nard, '^  I  wsti  neither  your  acquaintance 
nor  your  esteem.  Between-  you  and  me 
there  is  nothing  in. common ;tiiothing  in 
common  could .  ^zislr  'betwcien  us.  We 
serve  not  the  same  God ;  we  wgrsh^  not 
at  the  same  altar.  •  You  detest  jthat  which 
I  adore,  and  I  adore  that  which  you.  detest. 
I  detest  Your  p^rty,  ydur  caste,  your  opin- 
ions; I  detest  you,  personally.  We^uld 
not  sleep  well  under  the  .same  roof.    You 
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will  be  always  disposed,  jou^aa^,  to  make 
with  me  such  arrangementsas  shall  accord 
with  jny  wishes.  I  ^.notfaii]^  £rom  jour 
fiivbr,  jpn  will  ex|>eet  nothing  from  mine. 
I  know  of  bat  one  possible  arrangement^be-* 
tweenna — that*  which  :  the  law  pi^vides. 
Yoor  title  is  that  by  dpnatioii.  ^ince  .the 
donor  disposed  of  $«  j)roperty  under  the 
belief  thai  his  son  wa^  de^d^-^  reads  the 
act — my  re^jam  restoi^es.  the  property  to 


me. 


1^ 


•  » 


"  <  HuU^s  the  question^'*"  tirandered  M. 
de  La  SeigU^re,  somming  up  in  three 
words  his  entire  taiowledge  of  Shakspeai^. 

^  Ah !" •  exclaimed  Madame  de  Vauberty 
with  the  sadness*  t)f- disappointed  hq>e, 
"yott are  n(it  Bernard ;  you  afe  not  the 
son  of  opr  old  friend  !^'. 

*'  Madame  la  Baronne,"  'ptompdj  re- 
tamed  the  yoonff .  man,  V  ^  ^^  ^w  .^  ^^ 
dier.  My  yonih  Ije^tm  i«  the  camp ;  it 
has  ended  limdng  thel)arbariamL  had'  in  the 
arid  steppes*  of  Russia./  TheW^e^eld 
and  the  froien  huts  of  the  Nort)i^-«r-sueh 
are  the  oidy  salons  whiph*  I  haye  hithertb 
Irequented.  J  kn6w  litjfle  ef  the  world. 
Two  day&*agd,  I  had  no  suspicion  of  its 
wile^  acid  perfidies.  It  is  tn  my  nature  to 
lyelieye^  and' without  any  process  of  reason- 
ing, in  honot,  iSi  frankness,  in  disinterested 
•friendship,  in'  loyahy,  in  all  the  great  and 
noble  instincts  of  the-eoul.  But,  altliicmgh 
at  this  moplent  my  ii|dignant  heart  'st^iyes 
agattiBt  the  thought  that  canning,  chicane- 
tj,  and  duplicity  *can  be  pushed  -so  &r,  I 
6o  not  beheye,  Madame,  in  your  sincer- 
ity." '  .  • .  •     »     * 

'^  Well,*Monsiegr,"  said  Madame  de 
Valibeii,.  '1  yours  is.  not  'the  first  noble' 
heart  that  has* yie)ded  td  such'  unworthy 
suggestions,  apd  whose  holy  belie&  Wye 
been  tainted  by  caluamy.  .Still,  before 
determining  td  be  our  enemy,  perhaps  you 
should  be  sure  that  y<ia  ought  not  and  can- 
not be  our  friend.", 

^^  Enough  ofthis,"  said  Bernard;  ''you 
ou^^  to-per<^ye,  Madame,  that  the  more 
yoa  display  your  abitify,the  less  ypu  suc- 
ceed ^id  oonymcing  me.  I  "can  well  see 
how  my  poor  &iher  yielded  to  so  many  se- 
duotaons— 7&er0  haye  been  moments  when 
I  feared  for  myself.^' 

^  The  more  honor  for  mV,"  exclaimed 
i.^wlame  de  Vaid>ert,  with  k  laugh.  ''  You 
liaye  neyer  daid  as  much  of  this  bullets  and 
bftjonets  of  (he.epemy;''. 


4 

"  ''  Yes,  yes,"  chimed  in  the  Marquis, 
"the  world  knows  you  are  a  hero." 

.^Enlisted  as  a  ydlunttoer  at  eighteen," 
said  Madame  de  Vaubert. 

''liei^naat  of  hussars  at  nineteen," 
said  the  Marquis. 

'^  Chief-of-squadron,  three  years  later." 

'^-Remarked  by  the..  ettipeiHor  at  Wag- 
ram." 

''  Decduted  by  the  hand  6f  that. great 
man  $fter.  the  a&ir  at  Voluntina,"  cried 
^Madame  de'Vaubbrt. 

^  AJU!  ihefe'  is  no  need'  of  saying  it," 
a4ded  the  Marquis,  resolutely  plunging  his 
hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  ''it 'must 
be  admitted  they  were  braye  feUows." 
V  "Hold!"  presumed  Besnard,'whom  ihis 
cross-fire  of  oompliments  had  for.  a'  moment 
interdicted.  -  "MMisieur  le  Marquis,  I 
give  you  ei^t  dajrs  to  leaye  the  premises. 
I  yentuie*  to  hope,  for  the  ^ake  of  your 
reputation'  as  a  gentleman,  that  yoU  will 
not  put  me  to  tlm  disagreeable  neeesrity 
of -a  recourse  to  the  if&teryention  of  the 
lai^."  '    .      »  * 

.  . ''  Wenj  fb^  my  part 'l  jOie .  this  ^  boy !" 
frankly  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  earned 
away,  in  spite  of  his  efibrts  to  the  contra- 
ry,'by  his  naturally  amiable  and  generous 
chaoa^ter,  and  now  also  pnrestmned  by 
MadanLe  de  Vaubert,  who,  seeing  that  he 
was  about  to  break  away,  let  doose  the 
teins*;md  permitted  him  to  prance  at  lib- 
erty. »  "  Ventre-saint-gris !  this  boy  pleases 
me.  wMadame  la  Baronne,  1  swear  he  is 
chanping.  Young  man^  yen  shall'  •  remain 
here.  We  detest  each  other,  we  go  to  law 
and  haye  the  d— =-1  to  pay !  No,  no ;  you 
•shall^not  leaye  us.  Haye  you  eyer  heard 
the  history  of  the  two  "frigates  which  met 
m  the  open  sea. '  One  was  *put  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  the  other  loaned  her  some,  and  then, 
after  a  cannonade  of  two  hourQ,  both  went 
down  together.  We  will  do  the  same. 
You  hay«  just  arriyed  from  Siberia.  -I  pre- 
sume that  as  you  4»me .  aWay,  the  Tartars, 
for  fear  of  loading  you  down,  and  retarding 
your  progress  homeward,  did  not  charge 
you  yery  Hberally  with  roubles.  You  are 
out  of  powde^,  and'  I  haye  a  good  supply. 
I  promise'.you  all  you  want.  While  our 
good  fiiends,  the  Ikwyers  and  sheri£b  are 
looking  fi)r  nothing  betvreen  us  but  bomb- 
shells and  liowUien,  we  will  hunt  foxes, 
drink  wine,and  liye  at  our  ease,  each  here, 
and  in  his  owi^ house.    As  tbeei  is  no  trial 
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which  may  not,^weU  maiuiffed,  be  made  to 
last  twenty  yenrs^  we  shall  iiaTe  an  abmi'' 
dance  6f  time  to^  find  each  other  oat,  and 
to  appreciate  ime.  aAotheit.  'Perhaps  we. 
shall  come .  to  negard  each-  oO^er  witji 
esteem :  and  the  dky  when  we  AmSL  have 
discovered  that  oar  castlCj  oar*park,  our 
wood^,  oar.fieldSf  oar  m^adows^  oar  fiurms, 
and  oar  orchiods  have  passed  beyond  the 
jorisdi^tion  of  th,e  law,  who  can  say  that 
then  we'  shalL  not  have  b^oomo  K(x)hcil- 
ed."  •      .*  , 

^'JMonnear  k  IVfarqois,^'  replied  Ber- 
nard,'scaooely  able  to  contain  «ni8  mirlh, 
"  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  yoa.are  dispos- 
ed to  take  things  gayly.  Yoa  will  allow 
me  to  treat  them  more  iMoosly.  There' 
is  no  eomer  of* these  estates  whilsh  "my 
father  has  not  watered -with  tl^e  isweat  toif 
his  brow,  and  bedewed  witJi  lus  .tears.  -  k 
does  not  comport  with  my  notion  of  pro- 
prietv  to  make  scenes .  so  hallowed  to  me. 
the  thealre  of  a  comedy.'*  -        •  ^ 

With  this  reply,  followed  by  a  oold  .fia- 
late,  he  tamed  •  towards  the  door.  The 
Marqais  mmde  a  geetare  <^  realgnatio.n,  and 
Madame  de  Vunbert  smothered  in  her 
heart  the  emotion  whidi  the  Honesd  feels 
when  sh^  has  jost  lost  her  prey^.  Had 
Bernard  carticsd  off  the  domain  of  La  -Seig- 
li^re  in  his  pockets,  their  visages  eot^d  not 
have  discovered  mater  oonstetaation: . 
Another  step,  and  ful  had  been  over,  wh^ 
jost  as  Bemurd  waspntthu;  his  hands  to 
the  door,  it  opened  of  itself,  and  M'Ue  de 
La  Se^lWo  entered. 


CHAPTER  VL 

M'lle  de  La  Se^li^i, entered,  amply 
.arrayed,  bat.  royally  decked  with  bland  and 
radiant  beaaty.  The  excitement  of  her 
ramble«aiid  the  soft  kisses  of  the  son  had 
imparted  a  gentle 'glow  toher  coontenanoe, 
to  which  her  neatly  arranged  and  lazoiiant 
hair  served  as  a  most  graoefol  foil.  Her 
dark  eyes  shone  with  tluit  sweet  light — the 
emanation  of  virgi^' seals — whiqh  illames, 
bat.  never  bar^.>  A  blae  cinotore,  with 
streamers,  confined  aboat  her  waist  the 
thoasand  folds  of  a  maBlm>robe,  whiah  en- 
tirely enveloped  her  elegant  and  flexible 
form.  A  boot  of  greeh  lostring  disoovered 
the  orfalocratio  contotir  .of  her  neat,  long, 


and  slender  foot. .  A  boaqoet  of  wild  flowers 
nestled  on  h.er  yoan^  bosom. '  Nedigently 
throwing  into  a  vhair  her  Italtaii  hat,  her 
grey  mohair  parasol,  and  m  banch  of  heftth- 
roses  ^ch  ^e  had  jost  gathered  in  her 
waBc  apoD  the  declivity  of  a  rnei^borii^g 
hiU,  slw^tripped  lightly  tether  fitther,  iriiom 
she  had  Qot^  seen  before  that  day,  and  then 
td  Madame  de  Vaabert,  who  embraced  her 
with  moeh  tendonites.  Jt  was  only  after 
the  expiration' of  some  moments,  that  He-> 
Isn,  escaping  trom- the  arms  ofthe'bart^ 
ess,  -pefceived  the  px^soioe  of  the  Strang. 
Whether  from  embarrassmeDi,  or  eprioot^, 
or  sarpnse,  BemarA  had  stopped  near,  the 
door,  at  the  apparition  of  >l!^  sweet  orea- 
tiire,  and  stood  there^  moticmless  and  in 
mate  oontemalation,  as  if  asking  himaelf 
how  long  gaselles  haa  lived  fraternally  %ith 
fox!es',«aliddo07eewithvaltfi|fe8:'  The^ance 
is,  qoick  as  %ht,  and  thought  is  l^ore  rapid 
stiU.  It|* less  than  a  seccmd,.  Madame  de 
Vaabert  had  seeA  and  comprehended  the 
niioloy^and  ;her  oounteiiBiice  was  kindled 
with  a^reddening  ligfa^ 

}\  Do  yoa  not  reoosnisiB  jth^  gentleman  ?'* 
ttked  thie  Marqais  of  lus  daiiShter. 
'   Afberamom^nt^sglanoe  at  Bernard,  wi& 
a  earitms  and  onqoiet  look,  Helen  respimd* 
ed  only  .by  .a  shake  of  the  head,  x 

^^BniMis  one  of  yoor  friends,"  added 
the  old'  gentteman.     -  . 

In  o][>6dience  to  0  gestoro-of  her  friher, 
half-aj^tated,  and  b^-smi^pff,  MUe  de 
La  Seigli^re  i^dvanoed  towarcb  Beniard; 
•and  he,  who  h&d.  never  tqi  to  thul  time  re- 
ceived any  revelation  of  grace  aad  beaaty, 
whose  yoath,  as  he  himself  hals  snd^  had 
rolled  away  in  the  oamp.  and  amoiu|  bar- 
barians;* he,  who  had  ipanj  lames.  .Koked 
death  in  the  fikccv^thoat  fear,  felt  Jus  heart 
fail  hifai,  aiid  his  temples  crow*  moist,  at 
the  approach  of  that  bettu^fol  i^d  giace- 
fol  child,  iirith  arUesspe^  4n  her  eoanten- 
ance,  and  a  snule  apon  her  lipS. 

^^  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  in  an  altered 
voice,  ^'  if  yoajoiew  an  anfutonate  whom 
they  called  Stamply  whbn  he  was  alive,  I 
am  not  altogether  f^  stranger  io  yoa,  for  yoo 
have  known  my  father."  •  -.         . 

At  these  words  Helen  opened  her  laige 
eyes,  and  fi^d  apon  him  the  !look  .^f-a 
startled 'doe;  Aen^  tamed  to  the  Marqnis 
and  Madanie  de  Vaabert,  1H10  w^  warn- 
ing the  soene  with  tlxd  deepest  interest 

'« It  is  little  JSeniard/' nd  the  Maiqds. 
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''  Tes,  deaor  child,"  added  Uiie  baronesa ; 
'^die  son  of  the  good  Stamply." 

"Monsieur,"  finally  sadd  M'Ue  de  La 
Seigliere  Trith  Bome  emotion,  '^  my  fietther 
had  reason  to  ask  me  if  I  did  not  tecognise 
joa.    I  have  heard  yoa)ipoken  of  so  many ' 
times,  that  I  oiight  to  hare  b^en  able  to 
recogkise  yoa.     And  yoa.are;alive !    Oh, 
what  joy<for  us !    ]H[ow  1  am  delisted ! 
And  yet,"  sheeondnoed  aft^r  a  moment^s^ 
intemiptioti,  ^^ delighted  as.  I  ^am,  I. can 
hardly  thipk  of  your  father  withoat  sad- 
ness, who  left;  tius;  ^oiM  in  the  hoge.  of 
meeting  y<5a  in. the  other.      Heaveui  has 
then  iti»  griefii  and  decefftioBS.     Yes^j^my 
&ther  has  traly  said,  yon  are'on^  of 'my 
friends-^  are  yoa  not,  Mpn^enr?    your 
£ither  love^*  me,  and  I  Joyed  hifn.     He 
was  my  companion.  .  ^i^  him  t  talked  pf 
you;  and  ^vAth  you  I. will  talk  of  him. 
Father^  fa^ye  you  ordered  apaiimbnts.to 
be  prepared  for  'Sl^  Bernard «?  for  you  are' 
at  home  here,''  said  jihe,  tonung  sg^  t<f 
Bernard. .   \       ,  •  •     . 

"Ha!  ^yeis,"   ijittttered^th^  Marquis; 
^^  the  ATage'  w^ould  rather  steep  under  the 
bridge  of  the  Claiti,  than' live  .witt  us,  ot,' 
stop  with  i|9  tf  sin^e  nightL?  \  ' 

"  Ai^d  80."  resumed  Helen  in  a' tone, of 
sweet  reptpiach;  "jou  Were  jtist. going  to 
leave  us !  just  depar^ng !  flying  from  us ! 
Fortunately  that  is  injipbasible.'' 

'^  I)fiapos8iblc !"  ejaculate^  ^e  Marquis.' 
"  It  is  very  plain  tllat  yoil  know  nothing 
bom  whenco  he  has  c<hne.     He  had  jiist 
arrived  from  Siberia.  /   His  intimate  ao^ 
quailktaned  with'tihe  Calna^ud^s  has' rendered 
him  difficult  as  to  the  diaracter  of  his  i^- 
neetioiis  and  the 'choice  of  .his  intimates. 
He  hsii  sack  an  Djpinioti  of  himself  as*  his 
worst  eBemy  ought^  not  to  w^  realised. 
BeakleSy  h^  aetests  us,  the  fellow ;  it  is  not 
his  fault.     Why  be  does  , so,  he  does  not 
know,  iieiiher  do  I.     But  he  detests  us, 
and  is  completely  under  the  control  of  his 
hatred  ;  we  cannot  always  master  our  feel- 
ings.'* 

^'  Yoa  detest  us, .  Mcfuneur  \  ^  I  loved 
jour  father  jido  you  hatte  mine !  Do  you 
hate  me  !  What  have  we  done  ?"  Remand- 
ed Helen,  in  a  tone  which  would  have  soft- 
ened  a  heioi  of  stone,' and  disarmed  the 
wrath  of  a  Seyihian.  ^^  We  haye  not  de- 
served your  hatred." 

^  Well,  what  ^  that,"  gaid  the  Marquis 
impatientfyy  ^^if itishistdste?    AUtastes 


are  founded  in  nature.,  He  pretends  tliat 
this  floor  bnrn^  his  feet ;  that  he  could  not 
shut  his  eye  under  this  roof.  This  comes 
from  hk  having  slept  on  foz-akias,  and 
lived  in  six  feet  of  snow.  Nothing  pleases ; 
everything  b  stale  and  disenchanted.^' 

By  a.quioft'intuition)  Heleh  thought  she  > 
perc^ved  what  was  passing  in*  the  heart  4^ 
the' voung  man.  She  thought  that,-  in  re* 
stonpg  the  proj»rty  'of  his  masters,  old 
Stamply  had  despoiled  his.  son,  and  that 
the  latter,  a. victim* to  his  &tter^8  probity, 
i^efused,  out  of  pride,  to  receive  any  re- 
compense. 'Theuoelbrward  out  of  delica- 
cy as  well  as  duty,  she  redoubled  her  grace 
tend  her  persnasioli,':even  to  the  point  of 
departing  from  jiai^  habitual  reserve,  in*  or- 
d^  to  make,  hhn  forget  wbateNrer  there 
miffht  be  in  his  posidoti  of  embarrftqsment 

.  Or  difficulty.  ''Monsieur,"  s^ad  Ae,  in  a 
tone  of  caressing  authori^,   '^you  shall 

;qot  go.  Since  you  refuse  to  be  our  0iest^ 
you  AsSH  be  our  prisoner.  '  How  could  you 
entertaiz^  the  idea  that  we  would  permit  you 
to  live  eLshewhere  than  with  us?  What 
would'  peopfe  think  ?  What  would  our 
friends '  say^?.  You  would  not  with  the 
same  blow,  wound  our  hearts  and  tanuah 
bur  «ood  mane.  This  is  not  merely  a 
qtiestion  between  us,  whethei' we  shSdl  give 
and  yon  r^6eive  our  hospi^t^.  We  owe 
too  much  to  your  &ther,"'  addjpd  the  amia- 
ble girlj  who,  however,  kliew  nothixlg  of 
it  \  but  who,  believing  that  Bernard  heri* 
tated  to  accept  theur  nospitality  from  mo- 
tives pf  pride,  wished  to  move  his  setisibili- 

>  ties,  a2nd  make,  as  it  were,  ft  golden  bridge 
for  his'pride,  "  We  owe  top  mach  to  jeur 
fiither,  that  yon  can  b^  indebted  to  us  any*- 
thing.  We  have  nothing  to  give  yeu ;  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  o'eturn  with  one 
hand,  what  we  have  received  with  the  other. 
You  will  not  humilia^  us  by  a  refiisal." 

^^  He  will  net'  humiliate  us !"  repeated 
the  Marquis.  ^  To  humble  uA  is  pueoisely 
what  he  wishes.  '  You  do  not  know  him  at 
all.  He  would  sooner  cut  off  his  hand 
than  put  it  in  that  of.  any  of  us." 

The  young  girl  drew  off  the  glove  fit>m 
her  right  hand,  and  eordially  tendered  it  to 
Bernard.  .      ^ 

'^^b  that  true?"  said  she. 
As  Bernard  felt  in  his  own  fingers,   , 
browned  by  the  senri^ces  of  warg  and  the 
hardships,  of  activity,  the  soft,  ddicate, 
and  satin  haiid  o(  Helen,  he  ^w  pale. 
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and  a  tibzillwent  through  his  very  soul.  Huh 
sight  grew  dim,  and  his  linlbe  trembled. 
He  would  have  spoken,  but  his  Toioe  died 
upon  his  lips.  ' 

^^You  detest  ns*?"  continued  Helen; 
^^  that  is  still  another  reason  wby  yon  dipnld 
remain.  It  boncems  us  particularly  that 
you  should  not  detest  u^.  >  Our  name  and 
our  h(mor  are  at  stake.  Y^u  will  permit 
us  to  teach  you  Who  and  what  we  are. 
When  we  shall  ha^e  suc^jeeded  in  tjiat, 
then,  Monsieur,  you  shall,  be  allowed  to  so 
if  you  feel,  the  courage  so  to  do;  but  uU 
then,  I  repeat,  you  are  in  our  ]pbwe^.  You 
jtare  beeii  six  years  a  prisoner  of  the  {lus-* 
sians,' you  may  ^ell  be  0ura  for  so  short  a 
time.  Is  there  ahythingMfiightful  m  the 
perspectiYe . of  seeing  oneseJJT  loved?,  In 
the  ji^me  of  y<te  father,  wl^o  sometimes 
called  me  his  dhild,  you  will  stay  with  us ; 
I  wiah  it}  I  demand  it^  if  need  De  1  pray 
you  to  remain^"    . 

^<  Charming  I"  ei^chu^ed  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  teQderly;  and  added:  in  a  low 
tone :  "  He  is  bst.?'.  *       •  '. 

And  it  was.  true;,  Bernard ^w^  lo6t. 
The  history  of  his  emotioiis  i^iay  be  -eUsily 
summed  up.  dreaded  by  misfbrtui^e,  Jipt- 
ly  irritated  by  the  poignant  40ceptions  of 
ms  return,  exa^rated  by  tlj^e' public  ru- 
mors as  to  his  late  father's  treatment  du- 
ring his  latter  .years,  burning  witb  all  the 
pohtical  passions  and  animosities  of  the 
tune,  instinctively  hating  the  noblesse, 'im" 
patient  to  avenge  his  fitther,  he  presented 
tumself  at  the  castle  of  La  SeigC^re-r-kjs 
hatred  rapported  upon  his  right — ^with  head 
and.  heart  filled  with  storms  and  temj^ests, 
expecting  to  «noounter  b  proud  resistance, 
.and  prepared  for  high  pretensions,  haughty 
prejudices,  ^d  insolent  assumption.  He 
was  prepared  also  to  sweep  all  away  before 
the  storm  of  his  wrath.  But  at  the  very 
outset,  his  purpose  ^ad  n^ddified,  his  hatred 
was  9Qftened,  his  wrath  failed  him.  I'he 
storm  which  delights  to  crpuab  the  oak, 
breaks  harmlesdiy  on  the  rose^  and  loses  it- 
self among  the  tender  herbs,;  the  thunder 
which  loves  to  bound  from  cUff  to  cliff, 
echo  upon  edho,  dies  away  in  the  soft  val* 
ley,  and  awakens  only  sweet  melodies.  Ber- 
nard sou^t  enemies,  h6  found  only  flatter- 
ers. He  stall,  ^m  time  to  time,  tried  the 
effect  of  a  broadside,  but  they  returned  his 
balls  with  suw  pliims.  £sc8pmg  from 
the  charms  (A  one  dyren^emeritus,  he  is 


about  to  retire  after  having  signified  lus  in- 
exorable will,  wbea  he  is  met  by  another 
enchantress,  so  much  the  more  seductive, 
as  she, thought  not  to  sedue^  Iiteastible 
power,  eternal  and  ever  vanquishilig  charm, 
divine  eloquence  of'  youth  and  beauty !  At 
her  veiT  i^ppeaianoe  Bernard  is  moved. 
She  smiles,  and  Bernard  is  disarmed.-  She 
is  a  cluld  whom  God  must  contemplate 
with  love.  Her  broW  b€M^>eaks  ingenuous- 
ness ;  her  ^outh  breathes  smcezit^.  From 
the'deptfas  of  her  limpid  look,  beams  her 
open  soul,  like  a  beautiful  flower' from  be- 
neatt  the  transparent  waters.  -  'Never  has 
a  lie  polluted  her  lips,  Aever  bte  deceit 
lurked  in*  her  eye.  She  epeaks,and  un- 
'conSciously,  the  angel  beeomes  an  accom- 
plice of  uie  demon.  •  She  says  notiung, 
whi^  sp:far.  froin^  eontradicti^,  does  not 
o6nfirm  what,  has  previously,  been  told  him. 
There  is  no  frord  of  Helen  which  docs  not 
corroborate  the  statemehts  of  li([^dame  de 
Vaubert.  Truth  has  it^  accents  which  the 
*inQst  distrustful  cannot  resist. ,  It  is  truth 
that  8peak9.by  the  mdoth  of  Helen.  Yet, 
if -Helen  is  sincere,  tbtii^  Is  Madame  d6 
Yaubert-Hshe  also !  Bernard  hesitate. 
Perhaps,  after 'all,  ^nvy  calumniates  these 
noble  hearts;  pttribaps,  after  all,  ii  had 
pleaded' his  &^er  to  purchase,  even  at  the 
price  of  his  entire  fortune,  a  few  years  of 
peace  and  happine^.  And  diould  Bonard 
dare  to  compliun  ?  Should  he  ■  revoke  a 
voluntary- and  •  spontaneous  gift,- made  le- 
gitimate bv^gratitade }  Should  lie  pifikas- 
Xj  .'expel  tj^ose  in- whose  kinfaess  his  fiither 
had  lived,  and  in  whos^  friendly  amis  he 
had  died  }.    \  \ 

Such^was  liis  train  of  re^tlbns,  less  de- 
finite, per^ps,  in  lii3  own  mind,  ajidlees 
clear  tnan  we  have  expressed  them,  wh«D 
Madam^  de  Vaubert,  who  had  drawn  near, 
profited  by  an  instant,  ^hen  MHle,  de  La 
SeigHere  was  exchanging  i,  i%yr  wtnds  with 
her  fiither,  io'sp^ak  to  mm. 

^'  Well,  Monsieur,  you  now  know  all  tbe 
authors  of  these  cowardly  manoeuvres,  as 
you  just  now  •designaj^d  them,-  W}iy  do 
you  not  also  ^ur  out  upon  this  child  your 
indignation  and  contempt  ?  Ifou  see  she 
is  steeped  in  the  infamous  conspin^;  and 
that,  i^r  having  souglit  the  ruin  of  ymr 
fiither,  she  joined  with  Us  to  huRy  Jiim  wiftb. 
sorrow  to  ms  grave." 

At  these  Words  of  iBe  baroness,  Beniai^i 
shuddered,  as  if' he  felt  a  serpent  ediiiiig 
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abont  his  limbs.     But  at  dik  Bloment  He- 
len returned.  ' 

'^  MonBiecur,"  wd  die,  ^^tlm  dealii  of 
your  fiiUier  ,has  imposed  upon  me  seriotu 
ddties,  with  inspect; to  yoa.  I  Iras  present 
at  his  bet  hour,- 1  reeeived  his .  last'  adiens, 
I  gathered  his  last  sigK.  It  i9.as  a  saoted- 
deposit  which  must  pass  froQi-  my  <lieart  in- 
to yours.  Cqme,  peiiiaps  it  wiU.  bq .  pleas- 
ant to  you  to  bear  die  speak  of  nim,  whe 
18  BO  more^  along,  those  walks  wl^eh  4ie 
loved,  and  which  are  sti)l  fuU  of <  r^thatEL* 
bnuiiis  of  iiim," .  V'     . 

So  saying  she  suited  the  aotion  to  fbe 
word,  and  witK&U  tbe  inndeenee  of  a  child, 
took  Bernard  by  the  (njn,  and  led  him  into 
the  adjqining'igroimds..    When  tb^rwere 
eat  of  hearing,  the;  Marquis  sprsing  tip. 
from  his  chidr,  and,  now.  free  from.aS  re- 
straint, discharged  voU^  after  yqlley  of 
the  wrath  and  indignation  which  he>  had 
h(8ld  pent  up  for  inore  ^haa  an  hour.    He 
had  within  him  tw0  hostile  sehtfanents^ 
which  were  constantly  imd  furiously  in  con- 
flict with  each  -other^  and  e)ach  by  :turus 
Tictorious--6elf-loye  and  family  pride.  De- 
cidedly his  self-loye  was  ^e  stronger^  bi^ 
it  could  neyer  ^rin  a'riotim  without  arouiH 
ing  its  aotagonisif  like  an  entrapped  badger^ 
Ia  the  presence  of.  Bernard  his  -self-loye 
commanded ;  bq(t  when  Beniard  was  gone 
his  wowided  pride  yioletftly  broke  •from  the 
restraint  of^  its  rital,  and  brayely  re^mued 
the  aseendaocy.    Nothing  ean  be  oonofdy- 
ed  OHMre  pUerue  imd  amusing  in  its  way, 
than  this  constant-battle  be.tween.the^Mar« 
quis'  hostile  .tendencies — these  reyolutions' 
and  eounter-MyoIiitioiiB  which  were  oon- 
Btu^tf;^  going  on  in  the  domaii^  of  *the  <]|ld 
man's  passions,  like'* the  eapriciou^'  and 
petulant  ff^Mnbo}s  of'  a  colt,  filing  the 
hedged  and  ditches,  and,  bounding  *upon  the 
green  lawn.    It  wHs  not  till  after  consid- 
erable effort*  that  .the  baroness  suooeeded 
in  brin^oig  hi^n  to  a  calm  suryey  of  his 
real  situation.^ 

*^  Come,  coip^j"  sud^he^  coaadnj^y,  af- 
ter haying  listened  to.binia  longtime  with 
a  smil^  of  pity,  ^'  let  us  haye  done  with 
^ese  piierilities.  Mutby  is  of  no  use 
now.  Ypn  cannot  change  what  has  passed^ 
What  18  done  js  done:  To  wish,  tue  con- 
trary would  destroy  the  power^^f -the  Crea-^ 
tor  hiznaelf.^' 

^^HdwJ"  roated  the  lyfarquis.  ^^A 
rasctf  whose  Iftther  used  to  labor  in  my 


fields,  fmd  whose  mother  broucht  me  milk 
eVery  morning  for  ten  years,  msuH  me  in 
my.  own  house !  and  can  I  do  nothing  ? 
Listead  of  cird.ering  my  lacqueys  to  put 
him  out  gf  doors,  I  am  to  harbor,  and 
feast,  an<}  smil^  upon  him,nmd  igiye  him 
my  daughter!  the  'miserable  ge-bare-foot, 
who,  twenty  yeaigi  «go,  would  haye  been 
fflad  to  oUrnr  my  horsefr'aiid  lead  them  to 
prink !  *  Did  you  heixr  with  what  particu- 
lar eniphitfiS'diis  son' of  a,  cow-herd  spoke 
of  the  sweat  of  his  father  }  -  When  they 
haim.^d  this,  they  haye  said  all.  The 
s<reat  of  .the  peo]de !  The  sweat  of  their 
lathers !  Iriipertinent  fools !  As  if  their 
,  Others  bvl  invented  sweat  and  toil !  A6 
If'  our  Others  did  not  sweat  also ! .  Da  4Jiey 
think  that  a  man  sweats  less  under  a  coat 
of  mail*,  than,  a  plotighman's  frock  ?.  That 
is  what  proyc^es  me,  Madame,  to  see  the 
pf^tensions  of  *  this  ra)>ble,  who  boast  of 
thw  toil  an(l  suffering,  whUe  the  great  fa- 
milies haye  only  to  open  their  hAnds  to  re- 
*ceiye  casdas  and  estates.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  fellow  who-coSMS  and  demands  a 
millicm  of  property  on  the  ^und<  that  his 
fiither  sweated?  These  are  the  people 
who  talk  about.pride  of  ancestr]^ !  He  in- 
solently demands  it  as  the  price  of  the 
sweat  of  his  father,  and  professes  to  be  as- 
totMied  that  I  should  claim  it  by  the  blood 
of  tWdnty  of  my  anoestob^.'* 

"  Qh,  indeed.  Marquis,*  you  hay^  a  hun- 
dred good  reasons,'/^  repHed  ^Madame  de 
VaUbert.  ^'  The  right  is  fAl  On  your  side ; 
wh6  denies  or  doubts  it  ?  ^  Unfortonately, 
this  fellow  has  the  law  on  his^  the  wretched, 
coyetous,  graqnng,  in  a.  word,  haurgeaise 
laws.  Beades  you  ^are  no  loiq;en  master  of 
this  estate,  aiid.  this  fellow  .js.  Thjs  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind."    - 

''Well!  cried  itte  Maiquis,  ^if  it  is 
so,  better  ruinf  than'  disgny^  ;  better  abdi- 
cate fortune  than  hoztor..  I  am  not  •afraid 
of  exile ;  I  knowihe.  ynj.  I  wiH  leaye  the 
country ;  ^  will  expatriate  ^  mytelf  Again ; 
I  will  lose  my  goods,  but  I  will  preseire 
my  good  name  without  spot.  '  I  will  haye 
my  reyenge  at  once ;  there  diall  no  longer 
be  Bsxr  La  Seigli&re  in  France !" 

''  But,  my  dear  Marquis^  Franoe  can 
g^  along  yery  well  without  one." 

^  VentM-sah|t*gris !  Madame  le  ha- 
ronne,"  JBhouted  the  Marquis,  red  as  a 
popny.'.  '^Haye  you  ey^  heard  the  re- 
marx*  which  Lguis  XIV.  once  .made,  atone 
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of  his  leveeSi  on  peroeiving  m j  great-greab- 
erand&ther,  amiuig  the  gentlemen  of 
his  cdurt-?  Marquis  de  La  Seigli&w^  said 
king  Lonis,  tapping  hi|n  affectionately  ^ 
the  shoulder " 

''Marquis  dd  lU.S^iglii^rQ,  J  tellyoai 
yoa  will  nolb  leave  the  oonntry,''  interrupt- 
ed the  haronesB,  with  .firmness.  ''You- 
will  not  b^  .untrue,  at  once,  to  your  ances- 
tors, to  your  dau^ter,  and  youi^elf .  You, 
will  not  cowardly,  abandon  ih^  her^t^,  of 
vpur  floiioestoraj!  You  will  remain,  precise- 
ly because  your  honor  depends  upon  your 
remaining.  Besides,  you  are  too  old  to 
•tal][  of  exile.  This  ^as  weU  enougjk  in 
our  youth,  when  we  had  before  p^  a  long 
and  hopeful  future.  And'*why  eJiaiild  you 
go  ?  added  she,,  m  aWlieosetone.'  ^  Why 
raise  the  seige,  just.as  the  place  is  About  to 
surren^^  ?  Why  beat  a  retreit,  wlien  we 
are  sure  of.  the  vicj^iy  ?  -Why  quit  die* 
{day,  when  we  .are  sure  of  the  game  ?  We 
shaJl  triumph,  T'sm  sure.  '.Let  this  Ber^ 
Bard  but  puss  onanight^at  the  castle,  aind 
to-morrow  I .  will-  answer'  for  the  rest. " 

At  this  instant,  the  baroness,  who  stood 
in  the  opening  ik  tH^  window^  piprceiVed- 
her  son  in  tho  YBUcy  of  the  Clain,  advan- 
cing toward^  the  gate  of  the  park.  Leav- 
ing the  Marquis  to  his  rejections,  she  es- 
caped out  of  the  room,  hgfat  as  a*  &wli, 
stopped  Raoul  'at  the  gate, led  him  Ifttok  to  - 
the  Casiie  de  Vaubert,  and  found  ^  plau- 
sibla^rQtext  tipon  which  to  send  him  tp 
dine  and  pass.tne  evening  at  a  neighbor- 
ing manor.  *  '•. 

meanwhile,  -Helen  and  Bernard  were 
waUdi^  slowly  together,  the  young  midden 
han^nf  uponthe  arm  of  the  young  man  ; 
ho  'timid  and  trembling,  she  all  grace  and 
seduction.  Innocent  ^ac^  !  easy  seduc- 
tion 1  She  i'^untedto  him,  wi&  touch- 
ing 8im|dicity^  the  histo^  of  the  last  two 
years  whidb  his  father,  had  passed  upon 
the  earth.  She  told  Un^,  how  they  nad 
oaQue  to  know^'and  love  ea(^  other,  of  their 
walks  toeethor,. their,  ezeursions,  thdr  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  also  the  place  which 
Bernard  oociq)ied  in  their  conversations. 
Bernard  listened  injsiltoce.  He  was  charm- 
ed to  listen  to  .her  voice;  to  feel  on  his  arm 
the  supple  and  airy  form  of  Helen,  to  see 
her  feet  stepping  in  unison  *with  his  own, 
to  inhAle  her  breath,  more  fra^gi'ant  than 
the  perfume  of  autumny  to  bear  the  xu^ 
ling  of  her  robci  gentler  than  the  stir  of 


the  leaves  in,  the  wind.  He  was  already 
subject  to  cfoftening  influences.  Like  the 
slender  rod  a}ong  which  the  li^tningis 
•onducted  and  escapes,  Hislen  was  cany- 
ing  off  the  strong  fluid  of/his  haired  and 
wrath.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  still  en- 
dean'ored  to  protest  andresist ;  likeakmght 
divested  of  biaMTnor,he  felthia  ranoorand 
his  ppejndioe  giving  way  at  every  st^.  The 
oonv&nbtion,  And  wa&  adt^ngth  brought 
them  bade  to  the  castle.  The  day  was&r 
gone,  and  the  setting  sun  lengthened  <^ 
propoHson^tely  the  shadows  <m  the  oaks 
aha  poplars.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
portico,  Bernard  was  disposing*  himself  to 
take  leave  of  IVI'Il^  de  £a  ^eigli^K;,  when 
the  Iktter,  without  'letting  go  •  his  ann, 
drew  him  mildly  ini»  the.  roopi,  where 
Mi^&mo  do  Vauoert  had  just'rejoined.the 
Mar()u^,  so  .much  did  she  fear  to  leave 
him  to  hid  own  dir^tion. 

^*  Yoti  are  moved.  Monsieur,"  saU  die 
at  once,  addresdiig'Biemard ;  ^'  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  'thjs  is-,  as  it  were,  -^e 
ci^e  of  yout*  hap^y  years.  In  your  boy- 
hood ypu'  played.  OA  iiiete  lawns,  and  un- 
diei^  the' shade  of  these  were  awakened  your 
youthful ,  dreams  jA  *  S^oiy*  Here,  too, 
your  excellent  fleitker,  in  Ins'  latter  liajs, 
chose  to  take  his  walk,  M  if  at  every  turn 
of  the  ptfth  he^  hoped  (o  meetyou^" 

*M  can  ;iee  fiim  still,'^  said  the  Marquis ; 
"passing  along  tlie  green  plots,  yfiHii  his 
wUte  hair,  his  blue  hose,  ms  .fustian  jack- 
et^ And  his  velvet  breeches;  one  would 
have  taken  him  f6r  a  patriarch."  ' 

^'He  was  a  patriarchy' ii^ed,"  added 
Madame  de  Vaub^rt,  wiid^  unction. 

/SFaiili  V/  rejoined  the  Marquis,  ^<  pa- 
triarch orjiot,  he  wvA  an  honest  m^m."- 

'^  So  good !  so,  simple  !;  so  ^^uinmng  !'*. 
continued  the  baroness. 

^^And  no  fool!'^  ad^ed  -the  Marquis. 
^*  With  his  air  of  bon  hommie^'  he  had  a 
way  of  turning  things^  wjiidi  suiprised 
people." 

^^  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance, 
they  all  crojrded  around  %o  hear  him."  ^ 

^^  He  was  a  philDso|Aer.  People  •wou- 
dered  where*  he  got  fill  the  good  tlungB 
which,  he  used  to  say»"    *     .         > 

/^From  his  own  dear  soul^^'  replied 
Madame  de  Vaul;^.  \ 

^^  And  what  a,  happy  disposition !"  cried 
the  Marquis^  pf  whom  the  current  com- 
pliment yrtLB  gstdng  deeidedfy^the  better. 
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"So  eheerfbl!   so   contented  I    And  al- 
ffEjB  ready  witL  a  hon  mot  /" 

^'Tes,"  0Bid  Madame  de  y^bert, 
"  with  OS-he  recovered  his  snuling  koinor, 
hia"  natural  gai^ty^  and  the  fr^ah  salient 
wit,  8»  naW  to  his  character.  Durins 
his  long  isolatioB,  his  amiable  quality  had 
grown  wtj;  but  in  our  jntimacv,  they  soon 
recovered  meir  primitive  brilliaQi^y.  and 
native  freshBSfls^  Hfi  ofkn  *  told  us  that 
he  wais  thirtv  years  youngpr  than  whf  n  we . 
retomed*  la  hiir  own  sMnple,  bnt  expres- 
8LT6  lanffoage^  he  used.to  <pompate  hiniself 
to  asold  tronk  diaded  bvnew  dboot^." 

'^  It  is  very  trod  thai  W  was  a  ^nile 
nature,  which  no  onb  CQuld  know  without 
loving,".8aid  Helen,  in  her  turn,  giving  .her 
&ther  %Bd  the  ))arones8  credit  for  that  deli- 
cacy and  kindneesr  which  tliey  Only  simur 
lated,  bat,  :irhich  she  really  felt; 

^}  And^  ifiky  liow  he,  addred  his  emperor  I " 
continued  JVljadap&e.  de  Yaubert.  /^  It 
wasnt  safe  to  opntradicthim^on  that  point 
How  wi|rm|  and  enthusiastic  h^' was>  when- 
ever he  spoke  6f  tliat  great  m^\  He  used 
to  speak  of  him  often;  and  we  loVed  to  hear 
him." 

'^ Yes,. yes,"  said  the  Marquis,  "he 
^ke<of  him  often — y6u  may  say  v^ry  ofl^n. 
AAdweuid  you  have  had  it  otherwise  ?" 
adde4jie>  started  |)y  at  glance  •  from  Ma-r 
danie  de  Vaube'rt,  andrecoveting  Uinself  at. 
once  'j  ^\  the  good  nuudi  tOok.pieasure^in  it^ 
and  we  deriv^  some  profit  from  it.  .Thank.  . 
God,"  MoBsieuf  ,•  yoiii"  fatl]^r  can^  flatter 
himself 'With  having  mad^  lis  n^y  pleasant, 
momenta."  •  » 

The  conversation  had  gone^on  thus  fiir, 
without  the  kftot  partipipation  On  the  pftrt- 
of  Beniatd,^hen  a  servant  announced  to 
the  Marquis  that  dinn^t  was  waiting. .  M. 
de  Ia  Seiflliere  offend  his  arm.,  ip  the 
baroness,  Hcjen  took  that  of  Uie'  young 
man,  and  the  foilr  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
hall.  This  i^as  i^  do^^  so  prompily  and 
naturally,  tha£  "^^Bj^masd  was  hardly  aware 
of  what  he  was  ddp^  before  he  found  him- 
self seated  by  the  side  of '  Helen  at  the 
table  of^  a  '  nobleman..  The.  Marquis  had 
not  Bven  gixen  him  asi  invitation,  and  had 
Bernard  peeq  their  ffue^  for*  die  last  six 
months,  ^natters  oemd  n^t  htfire  transpired 
with  leas*  of  <;6reipoiiy.  He  was  on .  the 
point  of  zisDUg  to.  depart,  but  Helen  inter* 
mpiad  him.:— . 

^^  .This  was  vour^&iher's  phoe  for  a  bng 
while  ;  it  shall  be  yours  now." 


f  <<  Nothing  has  chanced'  here,"  added 
the  IVIarquis ;  ^'  there  js  ovij  one  child 
more  in  the  (^mily.,". ' 

•  ^'Cha^Aning  .me^tm^!"  munnured  Ma- 
dame de  Vaiibert.  Sc^itoely  knowing 
wh'ether'ka  w/u»  a^ke  or.  was  ^e  sport  of 
a  dream,  Bernard  rapidly  unfolded  his 
napkin  and  remtuned  ued  in  his  chair. 

From  the  fi^st  service,  the  Marquis  and 
M4^|n^  de  Vaubeirt  earned  on  the  con- 
versation without  any  apparent  -  unpon- 
soiousness.  qf  the  presence  of  their  new 
gaest^  precisely  as  if  Bernard  bad  not  been 
these)  or  rather,  as  if  he  had  always  been 
a  miember  of  the  fEmiihr.  Bernard  was 
silent ;  dranJr-oidy  with  ue  tips  of  his  lips, 
and  but'  just  tasted  the  dishes  that  were 
served  up  '  Th^y  did  not  uige  him  at  all ; 
theyfei^ned  even  n^t  to  remArli;  his  sombre, 
peofflve  and  reserved^  demeanor.  As  it 
usc^y  happens^  aflier  the  chnner  was  fin- 
ked,, the  conversation  turned  upon  indif- 
fereht  Bubje^}  a  few  .words  were  ezchangn 
ed  het^  aiid  the|re ;  but  there  was  noaUusiQa 
to  matters  of  immediate  interest  to  both  par* 
tief^  -J  ht  most,  only  occasioiialiy  an  indirect 
homa^  to  the  memorjpof  the  good  M.  Stam- 
ply.  From  trifles  and  oommon-placas,  they 
came  i^aturally  to  speak  of  the  politics  of 
the  day.  .  At  certain  words  which  escaped 
the  Marquis,  BenMtfd  began  to  prick  ^  up 
his  ear9(  shots  were -« given,  rigl^t  aUd 
left'}  in  shorty  the  disouisaon  .was  &irly 
commenced.  Madame  de  Vaubert,  'at 
Qnce^  seized  the  reins,  jand  no  AnU>medoQ 
eveir'  conducted  his  chariot  throng  the 
Olympic  dust  with  more. dexterity  than  the 
biironess  displayed  on  this  occasK^hi  The 
^und  was  diffiOult ;  broken  with  ravines, 
bristlinff  with  aQperiii<»,  traverieed  by  feiioes; 
at  the  first  bound  the  li^rqnis  oam)^  near 
breaking  his  neck.^ .  She  contrived  to  make 
the  route  as  strai^t  atid  easy  as*  the  ave- 
nue of  a  royal  casUe.  She  steered  cieaer 
of  all  ob6tacles,-i^traiued  the  headlcmg 
recklessness  o^  the  -  Marquis,  spurred  up 
BeroiO'd}  without  irritating  him,  let  them 
out.  now  into  a  tf ot,  and  now  into  a  gallop, 
and  now  checked  them  into  a  waUc ;  and, 
having  gone  tiirough  all  the  manoeuvre^,  in 
such  a  manner  as  always  to  leave  to  Ber- 
nard the  advantage  in  tne  joust,  she  gath- 
ered up  the  reina^  pulled  iqwn  the.  double 
bit,  anfd  hroo^t  them  back  fraternally  to 
the  point  of  depf^ure.  Bernard  insensi-* 
bly  took  a  Jiking  to  the  sport.  Warmed 
by  the  exercise,  and  led  on,  in  spite  of 
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liimself,  by  the  good  iiiimor  of  the  Marquk, 
he  showed  lees  and  leas  of  flfe{>erity,««n4 
more  and  more  of  resignation,  tfll  the  old 
gentleman,  at  the  desB^,  propoeed  to'  hun 
to  take  some  wine. 

"  Monsienr,  Here  is  a  .little  wine,  which 
jonr  father  used  to  thilik  weU  of;  I  pro- 
pose that  we  empty  oto'  glaases  to  his  mem- 
017,  and  to  your  happx  return."  .   \  ' 

Bernard  raised  his  glass,  meehanlcMAy,. 
and  tonched  that  of  :the  IKarqtus. 

The  repast  finished,  they  Fose'from  the 
table  to  ge«nd  take  a  toni  in  the  park., 
The  evening  was  delightful.  «  Helen  and 
Bernard  kept  near  each  other,  preeeded  by 
t^e  Marqnis  and  Madame  de  Vanbert,  i^ho 
were  bnsily  engaged  in"  oonver^'^on,  bat 
whose  woras  ootfld  not  be  heard  ^boTe  the 
londer  noibe  of  the  water  and  the  msilinj^ 
of  the  foUiige.  *Bttt^the«two  former  were 
silent  and  apparently  absorbed  by  the  noise 
created  by  the  omshm^  of  the- dry  leaves 
nnder  their  ieet  as  the/procecided.  Whi^ 
the  Mapqtus  and  iris  companion  had  diAip- 
peared  aronnd  the  comer  of  an  alley,  out 
yonng  spldier  and  Helen  cot^  feel  them- 
selves for  an  instant  alone.  Purer  anfL 
more  serene  thiMi  the  asure  heaven  .which 
glittered  above  them,'she  discovered  not 
the  least  emotion,  but  continued  to  \^&lk 
with  a  •low>  step,  dreamy  and  distracted  \ 
while  he.  paler  than  the  moon  which  shone' 
behind  the  aiders^  «nd  tumbling  like  a 
straw  in  the  night  wind,  was  intoxicated, 
he  knew  not  why,  with  tiie  first  trouble  of 
his  heart. 

Upon  their  retnm^to  the  salon,  ihd  ^- 
versatioQ  was'iespaned  around  one  of  those 
bright  fifes  ^hich  enliven  the  cool  evenings 
of  autumn.  *  The  fiiggots  eracM^d  6n  the 
(hearth,  and  the  bieese,  fi^^hted  with  the 
•odor  of  the  woods,  played  fantastically  with 
ilie  purtaiss  ^  .the  open  Window.  Com- 
fortably seated  m  a  luxurious  arm  chair, 
not  t»x  from  -Helen,  who  busied  herself 
about  a  Work  of  tapeatir^  Bernard  gave 
himself  iq)  to  the  charming  influences  of 
this  domestic  scene.  From  time  to  time 
the  Marquis  would,  leave  his  seat,  imprint 
a  kiss  upon  the  brow  of  his  daughter,  and 
then  return  to  his  seat  again.  At  other 
times,  the  affectionate  dauj^ter  would  drop 
her  work  for  a  moment  and  tuin  upbn  her 
mthet  a  look  of  love.  Bernard  forgot  liim- 
self  in  the  presence  of  th^  cluwte  joys. 

MeanwMIe  they  wished  to  h^r  Uie  his^ 


tory  of  his  captivity.  M.  de  La  Seigjli^re 
and  Helen  joined  their  instances  to  that  of 
the  baroness^  It  is  pleasant,  particularly 
.  after  a  good  dinner,  to  spieak  of  oursdves, 
and  to  recount  the  trials  we.  have  under- 
gone ;  and  the  .pleasure  is  not  a  iittk  in- 
creased/if some  Dido  or  Desdemona,  palpi- 
tating, vsurious,  with  quivering-  eye  and 
swellmg  bosom,.haiigs  upon  our.  ups.  Ber- 
nard y&lded  theinore  le^ulily  tathe  snarl, 
as  Helen  was  unconsciously  playing  the 
part  of  the  captive^  lark  to  deooy  we  feath- 
•ered  trS^einto  the -meshes  of  the  fowler. 

He  b^^un.with  ^e  affisur  j(£  Moscow. 
'He  gave  a.^gcfnend.  descripCion  of  the 
grounds  about  the  city,  the  respective  difr- 
iposition  of  the  two-anniesj  and  then  he  en- 
gaged in  the  battle.'  At.tbe  comsnenoe- 
ment  of  his  narrative,. his  tohe  was  grave 
and  quiet ;  wanned  •  by  \nA  recoBectioBB, 
and  borne. oh  by  the  spirit  which  animated 
J^  when  he  was  an  fKst&Ve  participant  in 
'ihe  Qcenes  which  he  was  now  re^i^ing,  as 
upon  wings  of  fiam^^  his  eye  kindled  and' 
his  voice  rang  ]ike  a*clanon.  So  vivid 
was  his  description,  that  they  could  Almost 
nmaghie  ihat  they  smelt  powder,  that  th^ 
heard  the  hissing  of  the  ballsy  that  they 
saw  the  ahock'Qf  thb  hostile  squa^drons,  and 
that  tiiey  were  following  him  personally, 
till  they  saw  him,-  wounded  at  toe  head  of 
his  squadron,'  fiill  lifeless  ^t  the  fe^t  of  his' 
(larger,  among  a  heap  of  th;e  slaiii.  Thus 
sp'eakiAg, 'Bernard*  was  charming;  Helen 
bad  let.  full  bar*  needle, vaiui,  breathl^ 
and  with  outltretched  neck,  was  listaiing 
to,  and  contemplating  him  with  a  sentimeint 
of  unmingled  admiration.    .  >  • 

^^  A  poet  chanting  the  expknteof  a  hero  I" 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Vaubert^'with  en- 
thusiasm, r  '     '  \- 

^^  Monsieur,^'  added  the  Marqpiis,  '^you 
may  flatter  youftelf  on  having  had  a  very 
near  view  ,6f  death,  i  What  a  battle !  I 
shall  dream  of  it  to-tiight.  Bui  then  you 
were  not  obliged  to  go  there,  iind  What  tke 
devil  had  your  emperor  to*do  in  th&t-euzs^ 
Russia  ?>»•.* 

''  He  had  his  idea,"  re^d  Benuurd, 
with  dignity;  ^^  It  does  not  pfurticlilariy 
concern ^is  now."  '     •  ' 

« He  then  proceeded  V>iuinate1idW,  whoi 
he  came  to  'himself,  .he.  found  himself  a 
prisoner,  and  how  frdm  a  prisoninr  he  he- 
came  a  slave.  He  recounted  Binplv,  and 
without  emphttfios  or'  exaggmition^'hiB  so^ 
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jouTB  in  HxB  depths  of  Sibem,  six  years  of 
semtude  in  the  midst  of  sava^  tribes, 
even  more  orael  and  pitiless  than  their  cli- 
mate ;  all  that  he  had  endured,  hunger, 
cold,  'hard  labor,  barbarous  treatment,  he 
told  aD;. and  more  than  pnee  during  the 
sad  recital,  a  Furtive  teai;  glistened  Bke  « 


ed,  armed  with  a  double  candlestick, 
charged  with  lighted  wax  candles. 
.  '^  Germain,"  ?aid  the  Marquis,  ''  show 
Monsieur  to  his' chamber. .  It  is  the  cham- 
ber," addedhe,  addressing  himself  to  Ber- 
nard, ^^  whidh  your  fathqi!  occupied  so  long. " 
^^  It  is  yetf  unkind  in  us.  Monsieur," 


dew-drow  in  het  downcast  ey^,  aiid  drop-    said  Madame  de  -  Vstubert^  ''  to  have  de- 
_.j_  i?_  ?j        1  ^ _-_.!_  _i.x      _      tain^d  yofci  so  long  from  your  test.     We 

ought  tb  have  remembered  that  you  need 
repose;  but  "we  arq  so  delighted,  to  see 
you,  and.  so  ravished  with  your  story! 
You  will  pardon  an  indiscretion  which  has 
no  other  excuse  than  the  charm  of  your 
recitfjs." 

''  A  good  night's  test,  Monsiaur,"  said 
the  .  Marquis ;  "  ten  hours  of  sQund  sleep 
will  find  you  much  refreshed.,  To-morrow 
iportLing  yf6  will  go  oUt  and  .shoot,  some 
rabbits.  You  must  be  fond  of  huhiting ; 
it  iS  the  image  of  war."' 

"  Monsiejar,"  said'M'll§  de  La  Sieg- 
liexe,  tremblingly,  ^^yeu  will  not  forget 
that  you  are  at  home,  among  friends  who 
will  make  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty 
to  heal  your  *hcart,  and  to  e^etce  from  it 
every  recollection  of*  those  unfortunate 
days.  JViy  father,  hefe^'will  endeavor  to 
rj^nder  you  the  affection  of  him  you  have 
lost;  and  I,  if  yoa  will  permit  me,  will  be 
to'you  a  sbter." 

^*  If  you  love  the  chase,"  cried  the  Mar- 
que, '^  I  pro^puse  you  some  royal  ones.^' 

^^  Imperial !"  interrupted  the  baroness. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  Marquis,  **  impe- 
riah'  On  foot,  or  on  horseback,  with  bea- 
gles or  greyhounds.  Vine  Dieu  !  If  you 
treat  the  foxes  a^  you  dijd  the  Austrians, 
and  the  h«*e8  as  you  did  the  Russians,  I 
pity  the  game." 

'^I  hope,  Mon^eur,'^- added  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  ^|'to  have>the  pl^ureof  see- 
ing you  often  at  Our  little  manor.  Your 
worthy  father,  who  honored  me  with  his 
friend^p,  used  frequently  to  aQc^pt.of  my 
humble  hospitality.  I  hope  you  will  often 
come  to  speak  of  him  in' the  place  where 
he  so  often  spoke  of  you." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Bernard,  good  night," 
said  the.  Marquis,  with  a  Wave  of  the  hand. 
'^  May  your  faUicr  send'  you  pfeasant 
dreams." 

"  Adieu !  Monoeur  Bernard,"  coptinued 
'the  barOness,  with    her    blandest  smile. 
'^  Sleep,  with  the  thou^t  that  you  are  no 
longer  alone  In  the  world." 
32 


ped  a  liquid  pearl,  upon  the  wOrk  of  tapes- 
try which  she  had  res\mied,  doubtless,  to 
conceal  her  einotioa.. 

'^  Noble  yoiing  miin !"  said  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  raising  hw  handkerchief  to, her 
eyes ;  ^'  and  w<u9  this  the  reward  du^  to 
such  heroic  courage  ?"".'.  »     • 

/^  Ventre-saintrgiia  !'  Monsienr,"  said 
theMai^ui^;  '^you  must  l>e  tormented 
with  rheumatism." 

^'  Thus  all  glory  is  expiated,"  resumed- 
the  baroness  with  a  tone  of  melancholy <. 
'^  Thus,  too  often,  the  laurel-wteath  is  ex- 
changed for  the  palm*  of.  the  martyr.  Poor 
young  friend  !  How  you  muBt  have  suffer- 
ed!" added  sl^e,  pressing  his  iiand  with 
the  liveliest  ctemonstrations  of  sympathy^ 

"  Monsieur,"  said' the  Marquis,  "*I  pre- 
dict tliat  in  your  .old  age  you  ¥rill  be  de-. 
voured  by  th^  goui'*  .  . 

'^  After  so  many  reve];se8  and  sufferings, 
how  pleasan)  it  must  be,"  continued  "^Ma- 
dame'de  Vaubert,  ^'  to  repose  m-  the^bosom 
of  a  fan^v  eager  toVeceive  you^  surround- 
ed with  friendly, 'i«i(mnt>enances,. and  sup- 
ported by' feittifhl- hearts  !.  Happy  the 
exUe,  who  upon  ms  return  to  his  native 
land,  doeQ  not  find  his*  court*  silent,,  his 
house  exnpty^  and  1^  fire-side  cold  and  sol-^ 
ita^!" 

"  A  Siberian  gout  t'^  muttei'ed  the  Mar- 
quiS)  rabbmg  his  ank^e.  '*  Mine  oi:^  came 
fFom  Germany,  and  that  is  bad  .etipugh. 
Monsieur,  I  am  sorry,  for  you.  A  Sibe-. 
rian  gout !  You  have  not  yet  done  with 
the  Cdssacks."   . 

The  last  words  ,of  the  baroness  had  ab- 
raptlj  recall^  B^;mard  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  poffitioQ.  The  clock,  on  the  marble 
chimney-piece  .had  just*  struck  eleven. 
Ashamed  of  his  weakness,  Bernard  arose 
and  was  ag^in  about  to*  retire,  not  knowing 
upon  'what  \^'  resolve,  but  still  in  his  un- 
ceri^dnty,  comprehendii^  well  euough  that 
this  was  no  pkcef  for  him,  when/  the  Mar- 
quis having  pulled  a  mohair  cord  which 
hung  by  the  side  of  the  fflass,  the  door  of 
the  apartment  opened^,  itim  a  vaiet  appear- 
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**  Till  to-morrow,"  said  Helen,  in  her 
turn  \  "  that  is  the  word  your  father  and  I 
used  to  exchange  when  we  parteji  m  the 
evening.^ 

Bewildered/amazed,  fascinated,  Bernard 
made  a  gesture  which  seemed  to  say,  Qod 
bless  yon ;  and  after  a  .pespectftil  bow*  to 
M'lle  de  La  Seigliere,  followed  Germain 
to  the  riehest  and  most  sumptuously  fw- 
nished  apartment  of  the  chateau.  It  was 
injieed  the  one  ^which  -the  poor  old  miser 
had  for  a  while  occupied,  before  they  ban-' 
ished  him,  lik^  9  leper,  mto  the  m68t  re- 
tired and  isolated  part  of  the  mansion ; 
only  rt  had  been  since  gi^tly  improved, 
and,  that' very  day,  there  had  been  a  spe- 
cial preparation  for  the  reception  of  its 
destined  guest.  When '.Bernard  entered, 
tiie  joyous  flame  in  tde  fireplace  was  flash- 
ing from  the  gild^  niptildings  and  jthe 
brass  fixtures  which  held  in  their  places 
the  rich  green  velvet  hangings.  Ah  Au- 
busson  carpet  strewed  the  floor  with  flowers, 
as  fres^  and  brilliant  as  if  ihej-  had  been 
gathered  in  the  neighboring  meadow^,  and 
scattered  by  the  .hand  of  some  beneficent 
fairy.  Bernard,  who  for  ten  years  had- 
slept  on  the  camp  bed,  the  snow,  wolfskins 
or  a  blanket,  felt  an  indescribable  pleasure 
as  he  .perceived,  beneath  the  swelling^il-. 
lows,  the  soft  and  White  linen  of  aT>e<i, 
which,  like  the  throne  of  Sleep,  rose  from 
the  depth  of  an  alcove — a  mysterious  nook 
formed  by  drapery  in  keeping  wiih  the 
hangings  we  have  already  mentioned.  *  All 
the  researches  of  luxury,  all  the  elegancies 
and.  all  the  cotiiforts  of  life  were  united 
around,  voA  seemed  to  smile  upon  him. 
An  ingenious-  solicitude  had  anticipated, 
divined,  and  provided  eveiything.  Hospi- 
tality has  its  delicacies,  which  rarely  escape 
poy^rty,  Wt  whioh*  we  do  not  always  find 
with  the  most  magnificent  hosts.  Nothing, 
however,  was  wanting  here,  neither  tact, 
nor  grace,  nor  coqtletry,  idl  rarer  than 
munificence.  When  Germain  had  with- 
drawn, after  having  made  all  ready  for  the 
retirement  of  his  new  master,  Bernard  ex- 
perienced a  childish  joy  in  examining  and 
touching  the  thousand  .objects  of  the  toilet, 
of  which  he  had  ibrgotteil'  the  use!  We 
shall  not  venture  to  say,  for  exam|)le,  into 
what  ecstacics  of  delight  he  was  thrown  at 
the  sight  of  the  flagons  of  Eau  de  Pqrtu- 
^1,  and  at  the  smell  of  the  perfumed  soaps. 
One  must  have  been  six  years  amotig-the 


Tartars  to  appreciate  these  trifles.  On 
either  side  of  the  glass,  half  concealed. 
Behind  chusters  of  asters,  dahlias  and  chry- 
^nthemums,  in  japan  vases,  shone  beam- 
ing poij^u^rds)  richly  wrought  pistols,  and 
otner  Warlike  l^implements,  mounted  with 
gold  kaA  silver,  and  studded  with  diamonds. 
Upon  one  comer  of  the  chimney  piede  was 
a  splendidly  carved  cup  ^heaped  up  with 
gold,  as  if  ieft  there  by  mistake.  Bernard 
stopped  neither  befor^  the  gold,  nor  the 
flowers,  nor  evfen  before  the  lirms.  "^  In  wan- 
dering around  the  chamber,  to  his  great 
delight,  he  fell  upon  a  silver  plate  charged 
with  cigars^  for  which  Madune  de  Yaubert 
had  sent- to  town,  where  she  purchased 
them  of  an  old  captain  of  a  privateer,  who 
was  a  connoisseur  in  suck  matters,  and 
whom  she  reckpned  am^nff  her*  friends; 
an  attention  which  at  this  (my  would.be  a 
ma'ttek  of  xsoUrse,  but  which  would  pa3s  at 
that  time  far  a  mark  of  bpldness  and  ge- 
nius. He'  took  one,  lit  it  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,' and  stretching  -  himself  leisurely 
upon  a  sofa,  enveloped  in  a  cashiAere  robe, 
and  shod  With  Turkjsh  slippers,  he  fell  to 
thinkmg,  £urdt  pf  his  father,  .and  then  upon 
the^ strangeness  of  his  destiny,  of  the  nnex- 
pected  turn  which  the  events  of  that  day  had 
t^en,  and  of  the-cours^  which  remained  for 
him  to* pursue.  Worn  with  ftrtigue,  with  a 
feverish  brow  and  a  heavy  eye,  Kis  ideas 
soon  began  to  grow  confused.  '  in  this  state 
of  drowsiness,  a  sort  of  intellectual  twi- 
light— ^he  thought  he  saw  th^- smoke  of  his 
cigar  animated  and  peopled  with  fantastic 
groups.  Now  his  o\d  rather  and  mother 
were  niounting  up  to  heaven  seated  on  a 
cloud.  Now  nis  emp6rpr,  with  {inns  folded 
across  his  chesty  was  standing  upon  h  rock 
in  proft)und  Aieditation.  Now  the  baroness 
and  the  Marduis  had  joined  hands  and 
were  dancing  the  saraband.  Now,  and  of- 
ten, a  slender  and  graceful  form  was  lean- 
ing over,  and  watching  him  with  a  smile. 
His  cigar  finished,  he  threw  tiimself  on  the 
bed,  and  was  soon  in-  a  profound  sleep. 

Whether  fibm  fiiti^e^  or  from  fear  lest 
her  emotion  should  be  discovered,  M'lle 
de  La  Siegliere  quitted 'the  salon  ne&riy 
at  the  temte  time  wi^h  Bernard;  Alone, 
by  the  fireside,  the  Marquis  and  the'  ba- 
ronees  regarded  each  -other  fi>r  a  moment 
in  silence 

«  Well,  Maiquis,"  finftlly  said  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  "  he  is  low  bred,  this  Bernard. 
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The  Either  siveltof  the  stable,  and  the  son 
smells  of  the  carp$'de-gardey- 

^* Curse  him!"  ezclaiined  the  MarquSs, 
who  had  amved  at  the  ladt  p^toh  of  "exas- 
peration  \  '^^  I  thought  he  woidd  never  have 
done  with  his  battle  of  Moscow.    The 
battle  of  Moscow !  A  pretty  afiair  indeed  I, 
Who  dares'  anything,  or  kn^ws  fttiything 
about' it?'    Who  speafcs  of  it?     Ihave 
neyer  been  in  ^battle,*  but  if  I  hady  by  the 
sword  of  my  andestors,  Madame  la  baro^ 
ness,  it  would  have  bectei  quite  a  different 
a&ir.  '  There  would  have  been  an  end  of 
it^  I  wotdd  never  hay^e  returned,  ^ven 
e^vered with.wounds. '   The.battile ,of  Mos- 
cow!    And.  thi^  MoW  gives  himself  ^e 
airs  of  a  Caesar  or  an  Aleza&der,  the  sueidc ! 
These  are  vonr  heroes !    These  are*  the  ^- 
riouB- combats  about  which  M.  de  Bona- 
parte has  made  30  much  noise',  andr  which 
the  enemies  of  the  monarchy  still  vaunt  so 
much !     Nothing  more,  than  healthfid  .ei- 
ercisea ;  the  dead  soion  ]picked  themselves 
up,  and  the  slain  are  now  Wtter  than  ever. 
Vive  Diem  /    When  we  %ht/.tltingS  turn . 
out  quite '  diffe)'ent. .   Wban  a  gentlenian 
fidte,  he  does'not  pick  himself  up  and  run 
homd.  ^  But  if-  afmere  clpwn^  a  villain,  a 
Stamply  fUla  in  the  sendee  of  France^ 
VeiUr^^^ainit-griB  i  ihe,  ohfknces  are  ten  to 
one,  that  he  Will  soon  be  at 'home  telling  of 
it  among  the'  rabUe.     If  he^had  a  heart*  a^ 
big  as  a  mouse,  he-i^ould  bhish  to^  think 
himself  alive ;  he  would  go  and  thxonf  him- 
self headlong  into  the  river." 

'^  But,  Marquis,  he  prefets  to  liye,'^Baid 
the  baroQess,  with  a  smue.      r' 

'^  Let  him  liv^,  then ;  but  lei  hkn  go  ||nd 
hide  himself!'  ^ ConceU  your  life,^  says 
the  sage.  If  he  was  as  iofiA  of  gloiy  as 
he  pretends,  he  would  prefer  to  have  it 
thought  that  he  died  vpoQ  the  .field*  of 
honor,  ka^er  than 'return  here,  drawiiig  af- 
ter bun  his  misery  and  disgrace.  **  Why 
did  he  not  stay  in*;  •Siberia^  That  was  a 
good  place  'for  him  ;  it'  was  -suited  to  his 
taates  and  habits.  Theliaby  whmes  about 
the  climate :. one^i^otdd  suppose  he  was  bom 
in  an  oven  and  had  grown  up  in  a  hot- 
housor!  Tha^Ooflsacks  are  noble  people, 
mild  -and  hospitable.  ,  He  calls  them  bar- 
barians. And  are  t^  to  trouble -ourselves 
about  such  woithlebs  fellows  ?  Are  we  to 
save  their  liyes,  recmve  them  into  .our  fa- 
milies, and  ma&e  t^etr  lot  a  happy  one  at 
our  expenae  ?    This  is  all  tibe  return  you 


e^t  for  it ;  they  treat  you  like  cannibals. 
I'll  b^  bound,  notwithstanding  all  his  dole- 
ful stories,  that  he  lived  in  the  clover ;  you 
can  place  no  dependence  iipon  'such  ras- 
cals. ^  And  theU'Comea  his  talk  about  lib- 
erty, native  land,  and  paternal  jooi  smo- 
king in  the  horison !  great  wonh  which  he, 
-and  his  l^ce,  put  forward  to  coveif  up  their 
disorders  and  veil  their  misconduct;" 

^^  liberty,  native  land,  the  paternal  xoof, 
'the  whple  spiced  with  au  inheritance  of  a 
million— ^it  must  be  admitted,"  achied  Ma- 
dame'deVatlbert^  ."that  a  man  mav,  for 
the  sake  of  these,  quit  the-  floweiy  banks 
of  the  D6n^  and  tlra  tender  hoiqntaJity  of 
the  JBaskires',  without  ])eing  precisely  a.  ras- 
cal."   •        .  . 

"  An  inheritance  of  a  mSlion  !*'  shouted 
the  Marquis.  "  Where  the  devil  is  he 
going  to  get  it  ?"  •    .  /     ' 

'  -  Out  of  your  pocket/'  ro]^^'  the  ba- 
roness, almost  dii^ouraged  at  being  so  often 
obliged. to  bring  back  the  Marquis  to  the 
pmt  at  issue. 

^'  Ah,  ha !"  pried'  tl^e  Marfjds,  ^«  then 
he  is;a  dangerous  man,  this  Bernard  ?  If 
he  pushes  me  to  extremities,  Madame  la 
baiDu&e,  you  are  little 'awiqe  of  how  much 
i  am  capable  ;  I  Will  bring,  hun  before  the 
tribunals.^' 

•  -^Then,"  said  the  baroness, '"  yod  will 
tiave  him  the.  necessity  of  bringmg  you 
there.  I^ray,  Marqu^,'do  not  be^  that. 
Cdnsid§r  matt^n  as  they  aje..  Smce  you 
elkhnot  escape  them^  look  them  in  the  feuoe. 
What  is  thm  to  be-^o-  frishtened  about  ? 
Bernard  is  in  a  cage.;  -ithe  Bon  is  munled ; 
the  prey  is  inyonr  gra9tf." 

"  Yes,  and  w^iat,  in^e  naAie  of  heaven, 
shaU  1  do  with  it?'*  ••;  . 
.  "Time  will  ddtenhine^  This  morning 
.  our  pitnKise  was  to  instal-  the  •enemy  in  the 
place  where  ire  wished  him^  this  has'  been 
done.  'Now  we  are  to  ^AAw  him  from  it ; 
this  shall  be  done  also." 

"  And,  meaAwhile," .  said  the  Marquis, 
impadenUy,  "  we  are  to  be  crammed  with 
Siberia,  gun-shot,  and  Moscow !  We  are 
to  be  daUy  regaled  with  a  fricassee  of  ice, 
broken  swords,  and  muskete  ?  But,  Ma^- 
dame  la.baronne,doe0it  notappear  to  you. 
that  I  am  playing  rather  a  shabby  part  in 
this  matter  ?  MaA^e^^NU-^m  /  1  swear 
like  Hent^  IV.,  but  it  seems  to  me  I  am 
employing  veiy  differei;it  means  to*  reconr 
quer  my  kingdom.". 
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^^  Do  yon  thinlc,  then,"  replied  Machine 
de  Vaubert,  ^^that  courage  proceeds  only 
firom  th)9  munde  of  a  goQ,  and  that  gi^eat 
deeds  can  only  be^  accomplished  at  the 
pomt  of  the  *  sword  ?  If  France  has  not 
been  divided,  parted  by  loi  like  the  gar- 
ments of  Onr  Saviour,  in  these  latter  tnnes, 
to  whom  is  it  dde?  To  MTdeTallejrrand, 
who,  in  his  plain  attire',  in  pinmps  and  silk 
stdckinffs,  ipHth  his  right  leg  resting  on  his 
left,  and  lushed ,thnut  into  nis  vest  pocket, 
has  'done  more  for  France  th^  all  this' 
rabble  in  leather  breeches,  which  tjiey  call 
the  old  goard,  bat  whioh,^  in  &ct,  guards 
notbing  )it  all.  Do  yon  not  think,  f6r  ez^ 
ample,  that  y<>u  hiirve  dijiplayed)  during  th^ 
day  which  nas  just  past,  a  hundred  times 
more  genius  than  Henry  IV.  at  Iviy  ?  To 
shake  one's  plume  on  the  ^eld,  to  cut  and 
thrust  with  the  sword,  to  heap^.the  ground^ 
with  the  dead  and  dyine,  there  is 'nothing 
very  difficult  about  all  tbi9.^  What  is  truly 
glorious,  is  to  tiibmph  on  th^>  battle-field 
of  life.  Permit  me  to  ofier  you  my  cpi^i- 
pliments.  You  bave  conducted,  yourself, 
to-day,  with  the  coolness  of  a  hero',  the 
bold  intrepidity  of  a  demon,*  and  the  win- 
ning grace  of  fn  angel.  Pardoii  m^  Mar- 
quis, you  have  borne  yourself  most  -admir- 
ably."   ■ .   ' :    ^ 

^'  Very  tme,"  said  the  Marquis,  pasbing 
one  leg  over  die  "other,  and  twirling  his 
purse  with  his  fingm)"*  "  it  is  very  ccuiain 
that  this  Stamply  has  sebA  nothing  but 
fire."     .  ^ 

^^  Ah  r  Marquis,  how  jou  softened  him ! 
-Out  of  an  iron  gatintlet  you  made  a  kid 
fflove.  I  knew  fon  to  be  noble  imd  val- 
'lant ;  but  I -was  fax  firom  suspecting  tJiat 
your  mind  wi^  gifted  with  such  a  marvel- 
ieas  .flUpplelless.  Ho#.  fortunate  thus  to 
combinsi  the  strength  of  the  oak  with  the 
pliancy  of  the  willow'!  Miux][ui8  de  La. 
fieigU^re,"  cottinoed  the  baroness,  with  a 
grave  look  and  an  emphatic  gesture,  ^^  the 
{HTinoe  of  .fienevento  occupied  your  pUce 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  "^ 

^^  Do  you  believe  it  P^  demanded  M.  de 
La  Seigiiere,  stroking  his  chin. 

^'  With  a  bend  of  yo>ur  thumb  you  could 
have  bent  the  bow  of  JVimrod,".  sa^  the 
baroness,  with  a  smile^  ^  You  oould  tame 
a  tiger,  and  bring  ,a  pander  to  ^at  quietly 
and  h/nrmlessly  from  your  hand." 

^^  He  is  just  like  the  i:e8t  of  jbhese  peo- 
2>le.     At  a  distance'  they  tailk  •  of  nothing 


bat  devcHuring  you ;  but  if  we  deign  to 
smilexm  them,  they  crawl  at  our  feet.  But 
Madame  la'  Baronne,  I  am-  not  of  an  age 
to  play  the  part  of  Dieg^ ;  and  if  this  fd- 
low  were  «  gentleman,  I  should  still  bear 
in  mind  the  teachings  of.Saait  George." 

^  Marquis,','  proudly  replied  Madame  de 
VaubM,  ^^if  this  fellow  nfese  a  gentbman, 
and  you  were  Diego,  you  wouldroot  have 
fair  to  flo  to  find  Rc3era£0." 

At  ukis  moment  the  ddor  of  the  apart- 
meut  optened,  and  Raoul  entered,  gloved, 
spruce,  and  trim^  with  fLsparkJing  eye  and 
a  fresh  and  rosy  countenance, — as  irre- 
proachable from  head  to  foot  as  if  he  had 
just  been  taken  ^^m  a:  band-box.  He 
came  to,  accompany  his  "mother  home>;  and, 
doubtless,  not  with  antieipatiQg  the  pleas- 
ure of'pajing  his  devoii^  to  ^I^Ue.  de  La 
Seigli^,  whom>h^  had-i;iot  seen  since  the 
evening' before*.  As  the'young.man  enter- 
ed, both*  the  Marquis  and  Madame  de 
Viiubert  turned  toward  him.witb  »  compla- 
cent look,  apparently  channed  and  refr^- 
ed  at  hii} '  appearance ;  it  was,  for  them, 
like  the  entrance  of  a  pure  blood  Limousin 
into  the  cinfns,  which  has  been  disgraced 
'by  a  N.onnaB  mule.  )t  w^fs  \^ ;'  the  day 
was  near  its  close ;  the  two  hands  of  the 
clock  Wjsre  near  unitimg  upon  twelve. 
Having  tende'^ned  her  han4  to  ^e  Marquis, 
Madame  de  Vaubert  retired,  supported  by 
tlie  arm  of-  her  son,- whom,  however,  ^e 
abstain^ ;  fir^m  informing  of  the  memora- 
Ue  eyents  pf  that  day.. 

An.houra{ter.  all  was.  quiet  oq  both 
banks  of  the  Qam.     The  Marquis,  unable 
to  ^ake  off  the  influence  of  me  violent 
emotjoha  which  ho  had  exp^^ced  dmnng 
the  day,  dreamed  that  troops  of  hussars, 
all  slain  upon  the  field  of  Moscow,  were 
silentljr  dividing  hii  d6mains  among  them- 
selves ;  ihat  he  saw  them  flying  at  full 
speed,  each  with  his  portion  on  uie  croup 
of  his  horse, — ^tbis  with  a  field,  that  with 
a  meadow,  and  another  with  L  farm ;  and 
that  Bernard  galloped  in  the  van,  wiQi  the 
park  in  his  vaBse  igid.  the  chateau  in  one 
of  his  holsters.    Having  no  longer  a  morsel 
of  land  to  stand  npoo,  the  lost  Marqnis 
rolls  off  into  space,  like  a  ^met,^  and  goes 
sprawling,  down,  vtiinly  dutchmg  at  the 
sta^  for  support.     IVIadam^de  Vaubert 
dreamed  also ;  and  her  dream  strongly,  re- 
sembled a  well  kno^m  i^oiogne.     She  sa^ir 
a  youftig  and  Jbeaiitiful  creature, « sitting 
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upon  the  soft  jgreen  sward,  with  aa  enor- 
mous lion  amorously  lying  near  her,  with, 
his  paw  in  her  lap,  while  a.  troop  of  valets, 
armed  with  forks  and  chdw,  and-  concealea 
behind  a  cln8ter>  of  treies,  were  watching 
their  movements.  The  you^  girl  sustain- 
ed with  one  hai^d  the  paw  of  her  tawney 
wooer,  and  with  the  other,  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  was  trimming  the  claws  which  do- 
cilely protruded  themsehr^  from  their  vel- 
yet  couch.  When  ea6h  paw  had  u^d^r- 
gone  the  like  operati(Jn,  the  beautiful  child 
drew  from  her  pocket,  an  ivory  handled 
file,  and,  putting  h^t  arm  around' the  hi^d 
pf  the  beast,, she  taised,  with  one  han4,  the 
thick  and  heaVy  lips,  and,  with  the  other, 
gently  filed  a^  double  range  of  formidable 
teeth.  If  occasionally  the  patient  suffered 
a  surly  growl  to  escape  him,  she  .would  soon 
qiuet  him  by  her  >6oft.  care^es.  This  se- 
cond operation  finished^  when  the  lion  had 


neither  claws  nor  &ngs,  €ie  girl  arose,  and 
the  valets  rushing  from  their  ambuscade, 
fell  upon  the  poor  be89t,  which  sneaked  off 
without  offering  any  resistance,  with  lopped 
ears  Kn^.'  dragging  tail.  Aiid  Bernard 
dreamed,  too, — rthat  in  tho  midst  of  a  field 
buried  in  snow,  and  beneath  a  frozen  sky, 

/he  saw .  suddenly  arise  a  beautiful  lily, 
which  perfumed  the  air;  but,  as  he  ap- 
proached to  pluck  it,  the  royal  fiower  was 

'  changed  into  a  fairy,  with  egibny  eyes  and 
eolden  hair,  which  winged  ita  way  through 
die  ddud,^  and  alighted  upon  tho^  charm- 
ing shores  where    re^    eternal  spring. 

.'And  finally,  Raoul  dreamed  that  it  was  the 
Evening  of  his  nuptials,  and  that  at  the 
very  moment  of  opening  the  ball  with  the 

.young  Baroness  de  Vaubert,  he  discovered 
to  h^stuperfkction,  that  his  dravat'wafl  on 
the  yrrong  iide  before.       '. 
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•  -  •  _  « 

Where  sleeps  the  breesQ  ?  *  In  vain,  my  Ibrow  1  *bai»  •  • 
To  Bome  fa&t  unpolse  of  the  fultry  aiv, — 
So  faint,  it  soaree  the  slight-fteninied  viiHe  doth.monm 
That  haiiss  *Qiitra]iied,  the  latticed  poreh  above,.  '  . 
And  'twining  inward,  of  th^  Ij^t  iifraid^ 
Dro|)8,  looeel J. pendant,  in'^e  uncertain  ahade.    ' 
'  The  .o'erarchuig  heavens  are  all  too  bine  anJ  bri^i^ 
'  The  aching  sensd  Ejects  their  ardent  light, 
.  Shrinks,  as  the  jay,  on  brilliant  ][>luniage>*spfing8/'  • 
And  would  the  ped^bird  foried  her  radiant  wing^ : 
Hel*  slencleriongf  at  tildes,  the  silence  bveaks, 
But  no  resppnse  the  feeble -nttersnce  wakes ;  • 
Save  one  lone  vmce,  monotonous,  that  6dll 
Repeats  with  wearying  cadence,  '^  whippoprwill !" 
Or  when,  frpm  out  the  scanty  herbajy^  diy, 
Starts  up  the  locusfs' shrill, '(^id  eaf -piercing  cry.  . 
The  lizard'6  form  no  more  the  ^dght  deceived. 
Too  close  companioh  of  ih^  quiveryig  leaves  ;- 
The  §un,  pervading  where  he  lies  outspread,* 
Converts  his  coat  ^  green  to  tawny  red. 
Slow  drops  the  balmy  Olethra,  one  by  pne, 
Her  delicate  white  blossoms  in  the  sun.    ' 
From  sturdy  c^dar  to  enduring  pine^ 
The  languid  jessamine  trails  her  drooping  vine  r  - 
The  fig-tree. dies  for  lack  of  vernal  shower  ;  * 
And  hardy  Kahnia  scarce  puts  forth  hef  flower. 
So%.JiBfant8piritep4away 
'  The  leaves,  unnurtured,  fim  from  flower  and  spray  \   \ 
Of  Zephyr  aU  forsaken,  and  the  dews, 
Such  faint  and  dying  odor  they  -difluse. 
As  haply,  conscious  of  the  bane  beneatii,     ' 
Where  lurks  the  reptile,  whose  shai^  fang  is  death : 
Here,  .ihridding.  slow,  with  sinuous  lapses,  the  braike.  .  . 
Gaudy  and  graceful,  glides  the  glittering  snake.' 
Nor  less,  tho  incautious  wanderer  need  beware^ 
When  steals  that  unctuous  sweetness  o'er  the>  air 
Of  apple  orchards,  when  their  \fruit  is  red  ^ . 
For  ihsX  betrays  wnere,  'neath  the  unwary  tread,  v 
With  tongue  of  venom,  and  malicious  eyes^ 
Deceitful  coiled,  the  wily  rattle  lies. 
Oh,  for  the  erassrgreen  fields,  and  graves  beloved^ 
In  happier  days,'  my  feet  securely  rov^d  !, 
Oh  for  the  breeze  that  o'er  my  native  lulls, 
The  frame  with  strength,  the  sense  with  fragrahce  filb ! 
For  thee.  New  Eoglimd,  let  me  weave  the  Istrain, 
Dear  Mother-land  !•— thus  singiB  thy  child  agam. 
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New  England !  what  lovelier'  theme  could  I  choose  I 
Her  moridnMbf  iBphyr — ^her  eyeniugs  of  4^ws^ 
Her  beautiful  sunlight,  of  fierceness  disafmed,  • 
Thkt  olasps  .the  scrft  landscape  and  leaves  it  unharm'ed : 
H^r  wide-spreading  forests,  lier  blue  winding  streams, 
Those  haunts  q{  mj  childhood,  now  mi^e  but.  in  dreams. 

My  soul,  like  a  sumjpier  bird,  homewardly  wiiig^ 
.To  verdurous  dades,  and  *the  fi;ushing  of  'springs ;  ' 
Where  mountams  uplift  their  broatt  h^ads  to  the  i^/ 
And  900I  in  their  shadow  green  villages  lie ;    *  *  '  '^ 

.   A|id  white-blossomect  orchards ,  £lnd  field-growing  flowers  . 
Ar6  dropping  and  fresk  with  the  fragrance  of  showers.  ' 

The  scent. of  the  clovet — ^n4  the  ^ve  of  the  com,    * 
The  unrevealed  melodies  mingled  at  moro,  .     -      .     * 

*  The  brooHets  that  over  the  pebble-stones  'gtteh,  *. 

*  ThQ  trill  of  the  bird  b*  the  blackberry  bush ;    '     '     " 
Like  music,  the  lapse  .of  those* jsilvery  Btfeams, 

And  so&g-ladeo  br^ez^s  revisit  my  dreams. 

.   *  '   I  know  Where  the  flag-root  is  founa  by  the  brook, 
I  know  where  the  swallow  lias 4>uilt  in  her  nook. 

*  The  wayfarer  pauses,  the  road-sidg  along, . 

For  the  sweet  Driar's  breath,  anoUie  wood-robin^  s<^ngi 
Or  wearily,  giv68,  in  the  shadow  of  trees,  i 
-    His  Upr to  the  brook,  and  his  brow  to  the  l^recze. 

• *  • 

rris  time  for  the  lilaij's  sweet  clusters  to  blow ; 

The  apple  trees  all  are  in  blossom  I  know  :* 

The  farmer's , wife  spreads  her  white  webs  on  the  greeij'; 

The  childriin,  with  buttercups  laden  are  seen ; 

Through  trees,  in  ihe  distance,  the  village  chtitch  gleams— 

I  hear  the' hells  chiming — alas,--^but  in  cureanis. 

The  clear  .voi6e  of  Freedom  rings  cheerily  out,  ,  * 

The  song  from  the  meadow,  from  hill-top-  the  shout. 
ThB  labors  of  life,  felloW-freepien  divide. 
And  springs  the  rich  harvest  each  cottage  beside  ; 
The  fruit-lkdcn  bough,  and  the  grain-waving  soil, 
,    The  golden  reward  of  industrious  toil.. 

.   ^     Those  burthens,  those  pleasures  110  longer  I  share. 
Though  friends  of  my  oosom — ^my  kindred  are^  there : 
But  near  is  th^  houf,  when  ihy  pugriiriage  o'er, 
;    We'll  mingle  again  as  we  miagled  pefo^e ;  •         ' 

While,  wrapt'  in  the  music  of  neart-stirrihg  themes, . 
I  wake  tothpse  blessmgs,  now  mine  but.b  dreams. 
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BvERT.pefson  familiar  ^th  the  Ehglish 
language  i&  its  most  -el^ant  and  classic 
forms,  acquainted  with  the  writinfls  of  Qold- 
smith.  In  the  harmony  6f  his  style,  and 
the  delicate,  antithetical  turn  of  his;;  pe- , 
riods,  he  is  the  equal  of  Bolinghroke  and 
the  superior,  of  Johnson.  .  In  ^he  instinc- 
tive choice  of  the  most  harmonious  words, 
a  faculty  mord  than  any  other  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, and  so  purely  instindtive  as'  scarcely'fo 
be  improved  ev^n  by  cultivation,  Goldsmith 
stands  mthout  a  nval  among  ,£}iiglish  wri- 
ters, and  is  compiarable  m  ihis  respect, 
among  modem  writers  only  with  Voltaire. 

It  is  perhaps  to  these  qualities,  and  to  a 
rein  of  humor  perfectly  humane,  €ree  from 
the  .slightest  tinge  of  bitterness  or  sarcasiiqi, 
that  he  owes  ms  extensive  popularity  as  a. 
novelist  and  essavist ;  for  Ve  are  nnabl^, 
conscientiously,  txiough  our  admiration  of 
him  be  excessive,  to  attribute  to  this,  de-^ 
lightful  authoE  any  of  the  gntnder  quali- 
ties of  pathos,  sublimity,  or  k]¥>wledge  of 
the  human  heart,  whic^  eharacterise  the 
writings  of  Shakspeare,  *  or  ev^n,.  among 
writers  qif  our  own  times,  of  Walter  Scott. 
Not  a  single'  attribute  of  greatness  can 
with  justice  'be  conceded  to  him,  unless  it 
be  peoessary  to  inolude  among  those  attri- 
butes, a  perfect  honesty,  simplieity  and 
kindlmess  of  nat^e.  C^.  priae  of  char- 
acter, in  the  heroic  sense  ;  of  a  philosoph- 
ical patriotism,  the  result  of  meditation,  or 
of  that  haughty  superiority  to  the  weak- 
nesses and  accidents  of  nature  and  fortune, 
which  so  elevates  us  in  the  writiii^.  of  Mil- 
ton, and  combined  with  less  genius,  in 
those  even  of  Dr.,  Johnson,  we  %nd  noth- 
ing, either  in  the  verse  or  prose  of  this  truly 
pastoral  writer .>«  If  we  ,pon^pare  Inm  with 
Tasso,  we  find  him  deficient  in  the  gentle- 
manly, or  father  chivalrous  sentiment;  of 
the  author  of  Jefusalem  Deliyered.  If  we 
compare  him  with  Virgil,  we  find  his  pa- 
thos ooinparfitively  domestic  and  vulgar. 
If  with  Irving  or  Addii^n,  his  hium^  ap- 
pears less  tendered  and  controlled  by  cul- 
tivated pride.  He  mingles  with  the  scenes 
and   characters  which  himself  dCesoribeSi 


»  • 

and  is  a'paft  of  the  .humorous  catastrophe. 

^e  looks  Qttt  upon  human  naturer  from  the 
levd  of  his  own'  life,  the  level  of  the  ttud- 
dle  class.  Aristocracy  16  the  heaven '  above 
him  ;  tind  however,  independent-  he  may 
have  been  in  this  'proper  spirit,  there  is 
BOthinff  in  him  of  that  haughty  individual- 
ity, whiph  raises  the  man  of  genius  in  his 
secret  fitooffhts  ai^d  aspirations  to  a  Uvel 
.i^th  great- lords  and  di^utaries.  We'  do 
E|ot  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  peculiari- 
ty as  a  defect  {  had  (jit)ldsmith  possessed 
it,  he  might  have  becoine  an  aspiring  poli- 
tician'^ or  a  disconteiited  placeman,  and  his 
writings  have  discovered  none  of  that  &m- 
plicity  and  modesty  which  is  their  peooliar 
charm.  If  we  except  Diekens,  Thacke- 
ray, sLnd  very  few  others  of  less  pote,  the 
popular  writ^ers  of  pur  time  partake  so 
strpngly  of  We  ^publican  spirit  of  the  age^ 
which  desperately  aspires  to.  make  the  in- 
dividual, in.  his  proper 'Self,  the  equal,  and 
if.  possible  the  superior  'o^  kings;  their 
writings  tend  to  vex  and  disturb  while 
they  rouse  and  aggravate  our  s^lf-esteem  ; 
lords  ^nd  li^es  have  ceased  to  be  the  he- 
roes of  fiction,  and  in  tiieir  place,  we  have 
the  aspiring  ohiLdren  of  eeniufl,  risii^  by 
the  force  of.  nature,  and  the  revolutionary 
fortune  of  the  tpaO)  to  become  the  leaders 
and  idol$  of.  the  .people. 
.  The  heroes  of  Cs^rlyle  are  cotiunonerB 
of  loir  degree ;  the  characlirz  of  Bulwer, 
it  were  a  shime  to  call  them  heroes,  are 
persons  of  doubtful  reputation  wlio  achieve 
fortune  and  fashion,  throng  evil  report*,  by 
dint  of  pure  scorn ;  even  Goethe  took  his 
Wilhelm  Meister  from  atoong  the  Bour- 
geoisie, '  Bi  a '  word,  nbvels  of  high  life, 
properly  speaking,  are  no  longer  written ; 
for  we  caimot  include*  ^among  such, 
fictiQus  like  .those  pf  D'lsraeli,  whose  evi- 
dent design'  is  to,'  set  forth  tbe  vices  and 
Weaknessesof  hereditaiy  liobility,  contrasted 
'With  that  untitled  npbmty of  ciiaracter and 
intellect.'  Literature  has  gone  over  to  the 
people,  and  has  shown  itself  the  inveterate 
foe  of  aristocracy. 
And  with  justice  \  since  it  is  with  actum 
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and  personal  aohieyement  that  the  noyelist 
must  deal, .  and  not  with  names  and  cere- 
monies. Wherever  the  active  working 
spirit  of  amhition  is  to  be  found,  bringinff'out 
tike  passion?  to  their  liveliest  play,  mere 
too,  the  novelist  must  find  his  h^es.  and 
his  characters.  ^      . 

m 

Independently {•  however,  of  the  above 
described  peculiarity,  the  literatui^  of  the 
present  day  is  diaitippiished  fccm  that  of 
the  epoch  of  Goldsmith  and  hisVotempo- 
raries.by  a  characteristie,  which  aUp  dis-' 
tingoishes  it  from  that  of.  ail  other  age», 
namely,  by  its  political  character.     Novels, 
plays,  and  poems,  are  nt  present  written 
for  the  '  purpose    of   inculcatiilg    certain 
political  idea^,  and  not'  merely,  as  for- 
merly, to'blevate  .the  sentiments  and  refine 
the  social  feelings.     A  novel    of  Gold- 
smith or  of  Fieldmg  incu].cates  franki^ess, 
generosity  and  courage :  a  novel  of  Wal- 
ter Scott  excites  our  ^admiration  for  these 
qualities  in  others,  and  inspires  respectfor 
the  magnaniijaous  traits  of  noldility  and 
chi,valry.     Prior. to  the  days  of  Lord  By- 
ron and  of  Bulwer  j  if  a  -  character  of  the 
middle  or  lower  cUsei  waa  introdubed,  it 
was  in*  strict  subordinatiQU'to  his  superiors  ;• 
and  the  yirtues  dealt  6ut  to  the  inferior 
members  of  society,  were  of  a  kind  to  $z- 
dte  affectidn  and  pity,  and .  never  to  stim- 
ulate the  pride  or  pi^ue  the  ambition  of  the 
reader./  With  the- modern  school  of  nov- 
elists this  Order  is  reversed,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  and  settled  preju- 
dices, we  find,  in  Bulwer,  the  highwayman 
carried  .up  into  the  sphere  of  fashion *and 
heroism;   in  D'lsraeli,  the  Hebrew,  for- 
merly th^  scorn  of  citiHzationj  elevated  to 
the. veiy  pinnacle  of  power,*  pathos  and 
sentinient.     la  Eu^nd  Sue  and  George- 
Sand,  aud  a  Itost  of  French  novelists  and 
dramatists,  if  a  character-  of  worth  or  in- 
terest is  taken  from  the  upper  class',  it  is 
only  io  save  appearances.      With  these 
writers,  it  jeems  .necessary  first  to  have 
beconie  an  outcaM,  miserable,  friendless  and 
degraded,  to  become  fitted  for  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  all  mankind:    even 
Cooper,  the  Ainerican  novelist,  has  taken 
his  heroes  fi^m  among  the  hufaters.  and  ab- 
originies  ;  and  in  some  of 'his  inferior  no- 
Ye\By  from  <imong  the  bucoaneerQ  and  ]»- 
rates  of  the  last  century.     "  The  Robbers*' 
of  Schillef,  if  not  absolutely  the  first  in 
this  class  of  writings,*  is,  at  lea^t,  a^rpe'of 


the  class,  and  we  are  not  acquahited  with 
a  single  writer  of  mat  eminence  and  popu- 
larity, who  has  had  the  courage  or  the  power 
to  drfiw'his  leading  characters  from  the  up- 
per classes  of  society,  except  with  the  inten- 
tion of  drawing  them  down  from  their  aris- 
tocratic height  to  the  level  of  common  hu- 
manity. In  the  essays  and  reviews  of  Car- 
lyle,  aristcfcracj^,  whether  of  church  or 
staite,  is  set  at  nought,  and  all  distinctionSi; 
s&ve  those  of  genius  and  virtue,  treated 
either  with  stu)tle  irony  or  <  tndisguised 
contempt. 

•  So  completdy  has  this  sympathy  with 
natural,  pilnassisijed  humamty  possessed 
the  imten  of  this  time,,  we  may, 
on, a  careful  PBvieW'of  the  body  of  oar 
modem  letters,  pronounce  the  wnole  of  it 
to  be  democratic  knd  revolutionary.  Lite- 
rature has''gone  ovef  to  the  people ;  it  has 
gone; over  io  the  stronger  side ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  unfavorable  turn  'which 
events  liave  taken  the  present'  year,  we  are 
still  under  the  necessity  of  belieiving  that 
the  people,  as  distingtdshed  from  the  'aris- 
^tocracy,  are  actually  the  strongef  side. 
,  W^,  were  remarking  also,  that  the  wri- 
ters of  our  day  .were  distinguished  from 
their  .predecessor  of  the  la§t  century 
by  a  perpetnal  efibrt  to  ineulcatB  cer- 
tain political  ideas.  To  make  this 
clearer,  'let  us  endeavor  to  remepiber  the 
impression  produced  upo^  our  .minds  by 
the  novels  of  Richardson,'  of  Fielding,  of 
Smollett,'  and  oi  those  who  immediately 
preceded  and  succeeded  theuL  On  rising 
from  the  perusal  of  any  x)ne  of  these,  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  infected  with  that  pe- 
CT^iar  melancholy  and  *  discontent  which  n 
poem  of  Byron,  a  pirate  romanoe^f  Coop- 
er, or  a  novel,  dr  George  Sand,  leaves  with 
us.  We  think  only  how  excellent  the  vir- 
tues, and  how  happy  -  the  fortunes  of  the 
hero  or  the  hefoine  ;  how  elegant  the  man- 
ners, how  worthy  of  imitation.;  we  rise^  too, 
with  a  feeling  of  deference  for  the  forms 
and  the  usi^es  of  the  good  old  time. 
With  these  writers,  as  with  those  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  day,  the  established  ranks  of 
society  and  the  forms  of  government  were 
things  asneisessary  and  as  unquestioned  as 
the  very  laws  of  nature.  Nobility  and 
gentry  were  not  so  much  the  reward  of  vir- 
tue, as  a  condtition  proner  tb  the  order  of 
the  universe,  and  as  stable  And  enduring  as 
the  flow  of  rivers,  and  .the  forms  of  oonti- 
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nenta :  a  kkg,  a  nobleman^  a  priest,  wer^ 
thipgs  of  God's  making.;  men  had  no 
hand  in  their  creation;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  fiction  was  limited  of  necessity 
to. the  plaj'of  character,  the  consequences 
of  virtue  and  vice,  witHin  the  sphere  giv^n 
them  bj  the  fixed '  conditions  of  society. 
The  satellite  perforTued  the  duties  and 
moved  in  the  orbit  of  k  satellite^  and  if  it 
rose  to'  the  .dignity  of  a  pkinet,  it  was  by 
the  virtue  of  obedience,  and  the  favor  of  a 
master ;  and  most  part  to6,  to  give  a  warn- 
ing .  by  its  fall  jigalhst  the  vice  of  that 
swelling  ambitioxi  which'  transcends  its 
order.  ^  : 

Tiim  now  to  Byron,  Bulger,  and  ©'Is- 
raeli, and  we  find  men  in  whomappears  not 
the  punishment,  but  the  triumph  of  pride. 
With  these,  writer  there  is  but  one  virtue, . 
and  that  virtue  is  assurance. 

If  we  seek  now  the  transition  point' by 
which '  we  may  p^  easily  from  the  old  to  , 
the  new  order  of  fiction,  ,We  find  it  easily 
in  Walter  Scott ;.  for  in  this  writer,  as  in 
Goethe,  whose  Gots  of  Berlichingen  seema 
to  have  been  the  model  of  the  Waverly 
novels,  ^WC'  find  an  almost  perfect  apprecia- 
tion both  of  the  pld  and  the  new,  the'  rev- 
olutionary and  the  chivalrous^  or  rather 
feudal  sentiment. 

Thb  oharacterg  of  Cromwell  and  ^al- 
four  of  Burleigh,  as  Scott  haa  painted 
them,  with  a  more  perfect  appreciation  of 
the  republican  spirit  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  French  or  Gennap  novelist,  stand  forth 
harsh,  but  almost  perfect  presentations  of 
the  modiam  spirit,  aa  'contrasted  with  that 
of  feudal  society ;  while;  in  the  Pirate  of 
the  same  writer,  that  peculiar  union  of 
aristocratic  v  and  democratic  qualities  ,  of 
which  our  modem  novelists  make  so  much 
use,  is  cleariy  but  somewhat  timidly  rep- 
resented. .  Th^  power  of  .this  writer  seems 
to  have  lain,  not  so  much  in  his  sympathy 
with  the  olden  time,  as  in  his'  artistic  ap- 
preciation of  Ixumanity  in  every  shape, 
whether  old  or  new.  Whether  any«  other 
author  has  equalled  him  in  this  respect,  is 
at  least  doubtful.  Not  even  in  Shalu- 
peare  do  we  find' an  equal  variety  and 
breadth  of  appreciation.  It  woyld  be 
doing  great  injustice  to  the  fistic  genius 
of  Scott,  to  supi^o&e  that  his  Cromwell,  his 
Pirate,  his  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  his 
godly  host  of  ^  Covenanters,  were  taken 
merely  as  foils  to  set  off  th\s  better  geniui 


of  Feudalism ;  for  althoo^  Scott,  like  all 
the  great  artists  was  a  lover  of  the  past, 
WQ  are  9bliged  to  allow  him  the  merit  of 
understan^iiigy  if  he.  did  not  love,  the 
harsh    and  jK)werfttl    tztuts    of  republi- 


canism. 


Power  m  every  shape,  grace  and  beauty 
in  all  conditions,  are  toe  objects  of  genu- 
ine art ;  and  although  the  gioat  artist  may 
.be  inclined,- by  t^e  iiecessity  of  art  itself, 
to  a  study  and  a  veneratioil  of  aQtiquity, 
he  will  always,  as  a  creator  and  ^  produeer 
— as  the  precursor  of'  ne^  forma  and  new 
cohditions  of  society,,  be  himself,  and  in 
himself,  a  freeman ;  jn  a  certain  sense  a 
republican^  subject  to  no  laws,  but  thooe  of 
nature  and  of  divinity, 
'  In  noticing  this  characteri^lic  of  the  la- 
test writers  of  fiction,  that  their  works  are 
made  the  vehicle  of  oertaiu  political,  and 
sometimes,  of  reli^us  ideas,  we  do  not 
mean  to .  ^peak  -to  their  disparagement,  or 
to  place  them  in  unfavorable  .contrast  with 
th^ir  pfedecessors : .  wa  can  see  no  rea^n 
why  the  powerful  Idea  of  individual  free- 
dom, or  .of -that  ^pride  which  tramples  un- 
der foot  the  formal  distinctions  of  rank 
and  riches,  should  not  become  as  powerful 
an  ideay  as  .powerful  a  means  of  ^viog 
unity  and'  body  {character)  to  a  work  <^ 
art,  and  aa  ciipable,  in  the 'variety  of' its 
development,  of  fixing  the  attention  and 
roil^g  the  spii^t  of  a  reader,  as  that  social 
hoiior  and'  youthful  generosity  which  forbs 
the  moral  9taple  ana  vivlfVing  principle  ip 
the  novels  of  Fielding  and  SinoUet.  Nor 
are  the  characters  of  our  modem  novels 
the  only  characters  m  fiction  in  whom  this 
trait  pf  freedom  and  pride  :of  spirit  is  made 
the  means  of  eleya^'ng  imagination^  and 
exciting  thc'  sjrmpathy  of  the  reader. 
What  but  this  sakue  is  die  moral  stufif  out 
of  which  the  Prometheus  of  JEIsch^^lus  is 
made  ?  What  but  this  in  the  Satan  of 
Milton,  and  the  Antigone  of  ^phoclee,  the 
Orestes  and  the  Iphigenia  of  Goethe,  un- 
der different  fomvs,  and  with  differeht  ca- 
tastrophes in  .all,  joined  qow  with  virtues, 
now  with  vicep,  sometimes  tempered  with 
humility  and  sympathy j  sometimes  hai^, 
cruel,  isalat^di  and  I'ebelUou^  ?  Yet,,  in  all, 
one  and '  the .  Bam^>  and  imparting  to  the 
reader  in  all  a  feeling,  a  secret  conviction 
of  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  indiridnal  ; 
of  m»j^  ini  his  objective  ai^d  separate  indi- 
viduality, settifig  at  defl2inoe.the  oppositi<»^ 
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of  nature,  of  &te,.of  society ^  and  Qven  of 
Divinity  itself  . 

The  introductiop  pf  thi£i4)rinciple  as  the 
staple,  of  Qor  dorrent  literature^  se^ms  to 
nsy  we  repeat  it,  to  .be.  its  distinguishing 
mark,  as  its  introduction  into  politics  is  the 
diadngoishing  mark  of  the  century j-  com- 
pared with  those  which  precede  it  in  the 
historical  series.  ,    •  '        - 

It  is  very  possible  that(ttan;f  of  .our  read- 
ers ^ven  among  the  judicious  ancl  the 
thou^tful,  may  be  inelined  to  charge  us 
with  a  .spirit  of  •  generalut&don  ^  too 
little  discriminating^  when  they  fin<}'  us 
pairiog  the  Antigone.  Of  Sophqcles  ^th  the 
Satan  of  ]yiilton ;  though  iheir  prejujlices 
will  perhaps  make  less  dui£culty  in  .classing 
the  insolent  gentlemen  of  D'IsraeH,  with 
lum  who  led;  Hs  rebei  angebt'  to  storm  the 
battlem^ts  of  ^'Heaven.  Perhaps  they 
will  not  smile  at  <  us  if  we,  even  claim,  fbi' 
Milton^s  JSatan,  the  place  oi  hon  ton^  the 
leadership  amoog  the,  heroes  of  insolence ; 
for  surely,  a'  more  n\agnifioent  gentleman 
never  trod*  the  carpet^,  of  Olympus ;  and 
had  his  enemy,  been  a  Jupiter,  instead  of  a 
Lord  of  Ifosts,  aocordix^  Jo. the. Hebrew. 
idea,  the-  threat  of .  Abdiel  might  have  been 
no  proph^oy,  and  Satan  h^ye  been  .npW  > 
saco^sBor  of  ^  Jove.    . .      r 

We  say  that  we  do  noVmean  to  dispar- 
age the  novelists  of  our  time,  by  comparififf 
them  with  the  SmoUets^  Fieldings,  and 
Richardsons;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
obliged  to  admit,,  with  liieir  admirers,  "that 
however  inferior  in  the  ^yU>  and  manner 
of  their  works,  ihey  exhibit  greater  knowl- 
edge, a  wider-  reach  of  thought,  a  mdre 
prophetic -spirit,  if  wb  may  be  aUowed  the 
expression,  a  more  reflective  and  ,dQiisGiou& 
representation  of  the  a^'ii^  which  they 
live,  than  any  that  have  gcme*  before  tl^em ; 
above  all,  ih&  principle  from  which  they 
write,  IS  itself,  noi  doubt,  of  greater  value 
and  e£fect.  in  moving  the  passions  and  de-' 
termming  the  moral  course  of  ^  the  rieaders 
over  T^hom  they  acqmre  power.     • 

The  reiid^rsof  Byr(p[L,,D'lsraeli,.BuIwerf 
and  George  ^nd,  are.m  a  manner  morally 
shaped  by  these,  authors,  and  whatever  of 
individual  pride, orof  diseoutent  with  their. 
own  inferior  oopditiQU,  may  have  exUtcd  in. 
tJiem,iB  developed,  GPtreng^enod,  and  made 
imotive  in  them,  by  .the  re%di^g  of  theiSr 
fi^Torite  authdrs.  ..The  chmch-  may  preaoh 
liuiniiity,/the  law  may  thunder  obedience, 


^rmal  society  mi^v  frown  .disapprobation  ; 
it  is  all  in  vain,  wnile  the  spirit  is  roused, 
and  the  appetitq  shaijgened,  by  the  reading 
of  8uc!i  ajitnors.  .  ■  ' 

'  The  loWer  class-  of  these  writers,  and 
who  catch  their  spirit  from  ihe  feW  supe-- 
*rior  intellects,  busy  themselves  with  stir- 
ring up  the  poor  aad  the  ignorant  against 
the.  rich  and  the  powerfhl.  Shops  for  the 
bale  of  cheap  publications  supply  the  masses 
of  the.,  pi&ople  with  inferior  novels  \  ^ile 
the  theatres,  give  only  such  diramatio 
exhibitions,  such  v^odeyilles  and  melo- 
dramda,'  as  impress  the  poor,  the  uneduca* 
ted,  2aA,  .the-  undisciplined:  with  a  feeling 
of  self-estin^ation,  set  off  jbyr  a  hatred  or 
eVery.species  of  control  that  does  n^t  ema^ 
nkte.from  t|te  will  of  ihie  individual  liim- 
self  I  Th^  one  grjBat  lesson  Vhieh  all  read, 
is,  '.tkat  the  spontaneous  sentiment,  the 
agreeable  impulse  oC.  the  Inomentf,  the  dic- 
tate of  the  heart,  unassisted  by  reason,  or 
by  considejTations  of  the.  general  good^  is 
the  -gseat  and  inily  divine  :iaw.  In.  these 
productions^  we  are  taught  to  -  admire  the 
most  violent  exhibitions  of  passiou,  if  they 
are  sanctioned  by  a  momentary  feeling  of 
compassion.  .  Weakness,  in  itself  despica- 
ble,  id  made,  a  merit. 

The  lower  orders  of  literary  productions, 
in.ervery  age,  are  bt(t  exaggerated  imitations 
of  their.betters  df  the  same  age.  Thus  the 
ipferior  play-writers,  of,  ShiuKspeare's  and 
Ben  Jonson's  day,  «^aggerate  the  charac- 
teristics of  .Shakspeare  and  Jonson.  In- 
stead of  courage,  their  keroes  liave  only 
ferocity ;  the  generous  faults  of  youth.  4e« 
generate  into  libertinism ;  fi[eedom  of  con- 
versation becomes  grossness  of  language ; 
and  ladies  ai^d  genUemen  are  made  to  talk 
like  8barpei]s  and.  kitchen  maids.  Still 
n^ore  remarkable  are  the  exaggerations  of 
the  plagr^-writers.  of  the  school  of  Congreve: 
With  these  dramatists  the  gentleman  is, 
absolutely  cqnfbunded*  with  t£e  roue  and 
the  court  sponge :  and  so,  .in  our  day,  we 
have  our  -Byron,  our  Carlysle,  and  our 
P'lsfaeli,. flashing  gleams  of  the  most  bril- 
liant virtues  through  thek  pages,  which 
'the  inferior  imitator, .  imitating  coarsely, 
daubs  in  .colors  of  blood. : 

Re^ctable  people  are  probably,  in  gen-' 
eral,  but  little  aware  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  pamphlet  fiotion  that  ia  poured  from 
the  priQSS,  and  overflows  the  entire  conti*^ 
nent.     Do«eas  of  novelst  appear  at'the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  montli ;  and  at  the  end  of  i^ 
begin'  alfeady  to  he  forgotten.  As  ikr  as 
we  have  examined  them,  they  nave  t)ie  one 
tone  of  sentimentality^  and  tnAt  chan^Cter-* 
istic  of  the  age,  the  setting  at  defiailce,  or 
the  eluding  of  moral  tostramt. '  Attending 
these  and.fljmg  side  bj  side  with  theni,  go 
forth  innumerable  moral:  tales ;  good  stories 
for  good  children,  and.  that*  anomaly  in. 
literature,  refigibus  novels, — ^a  species  of 
writings  ^hich  endeavor  to  amuse  us  while 
tjiey  scourge  us — a  -  mixture  of  roses  and 
thunder,  in  which,  if  the  thunder  Is  heard 
the  roses  are  not  seeli,  and  if  the  roses  are 
perceived'  the  thunder  is  not  l^td. 

To  quar^l  with  a  ■.  weak  (Character  for 
producing  a  TV^ak  novel, — ^to  be 'angry  with 
an  immoral  author  because  His  works  re- 
flect himself,  .would  be  an  equal  injustice 
and  folly :  while  the  age  is  ferocious,  cor- 
rupt, and  revolutionary,  that  b  to .  say, 
wl;iile  grelit  numbers  «f  men,  more  or  less 
educated,  and  talei^ted  mpn,  are  wickedi 
corrupt,  and.  chaotic  in  their  6wn  lives,  ncr 
censorship  of  the  press, ^  nor  refinement  of 
public  opmion,  qan  dor  mor^  than  enforce 
a  certain  outward  propriety  and  decency 
of  expression,  h  were  fojly,  indeed,  in 
the  moralist  to  run  a  tili  against  wi*!- 
ters,  because  they  painty  in  lively  col- 
ors, th^  fooleries  and  insanities  of  hu- 
man nature,  without  adding  that  coni- 
pensation  of  moral'*  dignity,  that  gHmpse  of 
reaspti  which  ensnretf  the  immortality  of 
the  truly  great  Writer.  How  can  it  be  oth- 
erwise with  them  ?  The  weak  hand  can- 
not lift  the  heavy  weight.  Where  ther^  is 
merely  wit,  iikellect  and  ima^ation  in 
the  man,  there  will  b^  merely  wit,  intellect 
and  imagination  sporting  in  his  work;  and 
not  a  vestige  will  appear  there  of  qualities 
which  have  neither  force  nor  place  in  hiin. 
When  the  etherial  bhie  is  taken  from  th^ 
beam  of  white  light,  the  befon  is  of  a  heat- 
ed orange  cdlor,  glaring  and  iqonotonoud ; 
and  when  the  moral  tdne  is  absent  froni  the 
genius  of  a  writer,  the  color  o^  his '  work 
lacks  softness  and  atmosphere-^it  is  raw, 
hot,  coars^,  monotonous.    ' 

When,  on  the  Qther  hand,  the  warm 
stain  of  passion  is  discharged  from,  the 
work,  and  the  proper  mediocrity  of  yellow 
diffused' over  it;,  it  is  both  cold  and  uninvi- 
ting. It  is  unnecessary,  a£ber  forcing  the 
figure  so  far,  to  add  that  a  perfect  work  of 
Hction  will  carry  in  its  effect  as^well  tho 


one  color  as  the  other;  that  the  one  wOI 
be  only  locally  and  momentarily  distin- 
guishable from  the  other ;  that  the^catastro- 
phe  of  the  work  will  be  a  justification  botii 
of  nature  and  of  reason  ^  not  separately,  but 
together.     ' 

^^h  passidn  and  fiUmlty,  in  itff  natuhtl 
sphere,'  is  jiist  and  perfect  \  but  as  humaa 
nature  is  a  combinatipnof  many  faculties, 
and  shdws  the  play  of  many  passions,  there 
is  required  a  governing  power  to  restrain 
and  keep  them  at -their^duty.  How  shall 
th6  novelist,  obtain  immortality ^  if ,  he  is 
lumself  a  jnass  of  corrupt  desire?  and  nn- 
govemed  pai^sionsj  or  how  can  he  impart 
to  a  story  the  color,  of  experiences  of  which 
his  *life,  and  even  his  imagination  are 
void.?  ;    . 

Have  we  then  discovered  the  true  secret 
of  immortality  in*  authorship?  the  secret 
even  of  a  ^respectable,  popularity  only? 
Such' is  oni*. conviction.  There  are  living 
writers  in  America  whose  i^tyle  of  ^English 
is  at  timeiS,  peffaaps,  mor6  pure  and  har- 
monious thap  Addison's ;  but  because  they 
hav^not  the  moral  element,  th^  power, 
#hich  merely,  to  name,  destroy^  its  value  in 
a  work  of  art,  because  they  have  not  that 
secret  "regulative  prii^ciple  in  tiiemselves, 
or  in'  ,theur  woiks,  neither  they  nor'  their 
writings  shall  ever  be  respectal^e,  nmoh  les 
^immortal. 

Wluit.  quaHty  is  it  .that  do  charms  us  in 
the  writings  of  Irving  and  Addison,  of 
GolddmitH  and  Laihb  h  *  Is  it  merely  the 
humoiir  of  these  writers^  the*  'smoothness  of 
their  ^yle,  >or  the  .subject  on  wMch  they 
Write?'  Certainly  it  is  not  the  choice  of 
subject  which  gives  them  their  charm,  for 
we  delight .  most  in  them  when  &ey  wen 
.  handling  th^  teost  ridiculous  subjects,  and 
describing  the .  m'ost  contemptible  charao- 
tersi' 

The  characters  described  by  Goldsmith, 
in  the  Vicar  ^of  Wakefield,  do  not'  inspire 
as  inuoh  respect,  though  they  are  drawn  as 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  some  of  Dickens* 
grotesque  delineations.  The  art  of  Gold- 
smith, or  rather  the  moral  power  of  Grold- 
>smith,  employing  thd  literary  art  as  its  in- 
strument, sets  forth  the  faulty  and  even  the 
logueries  of  his  characters,  wh^irthey  have 
'  any  character-^for  sometimes  like  die  lib- 
ertine squwe  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^ 
diey  are  jpiere  Whiskerandos,  su^b  men  of 
straw,  as  e^ery  novelists  must  use — in  a 
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light  which  moves  our  biirtb  and'ourpity, 
while  at  tlie  same  time  it  reminda  ua  of 
something  better. in  the  man.  It  iras  a  re- 
mark of  Goethe^s,  that  tliere  was  no  fault  oi^ 
foible  of  humap  nature  whieh  be  could  not' 
feel  compaasion  for^  t*hrouffb  his  oWn  experi- 
ence,  (that  perbuw.i^as  his  meaning,  tbougb 
not  his  Lmguaffe,)  apd  in  this  great  and  gen- 
erous writer  tbe  sign  oi  immortalitv  is  legi- 
ble in  the  dignity  and  oompasaioa.  with 
which  he  bandies  Ins  inferipr  persons,  both 
in  drama  and  in  story.. 

We  b^lieve.we  are  justified  therefore  in 
ascribmr  tbe  traits  of  immortality  to  tbe 
admiraUe  writers  wbom  we  M^o.  grouped* 
together  above,  observing  n^tb  what,  an  ex^* 
quisite.art  they  rescue  human  nature,  from 
its  meanest  weaknespes^^nd'teacb  us  to 
love  and  even  to  lespect  ^e  persotv^wbom 
they  seem  at  the  instant  to  be  describing^ 
in  colors  of  ridicule.       -* 

There  is' nothing  remarkable  in  the  early 
life  of  Ooldismitbs  beyoiid*^^  tbe  incidents, 
which  often  follow  the  career  of  a  good-na- 
tured and  thoughtless  man  ,of  bunior  and 
talent.    •      , 

The  anecdotj^  of  bis. -early  life  are 
famiHar  to  ev^  tedder:     In   college  be 
committed  no  sreat  faults ;  his  erron,  were 
those  of  tbou^tleasness.     I}is  atuation  .«kt 
the  l/niyersity  was  severely  trying  to  his 
pride.  His  fiitber,  a.poor  countiy  <slergyma^} 
of  Pallasmore,  in  tbe  county  of  Longford^,  in 
Ireland,  Was'oblijged  to  enter  him  as  a  sizer,. 
or  poor  scholar,  to  be  taught  ai^d  hoarded 
gn^tuitoijsly,  apd  paying  but  aTchysmalt 
stun  iqx  his  roonl.     It  £  expected,  in  re- 
turn (or  tjiese  advantages,  which,  in  gen- 
eral, prove  to  b6  the  most  serious  d^d-* 
vantages  whicl\  the.  student  4»ut  encounter, 
that  while  he  eustajns  the  dignity  of  schpl- 
arehip,  and  the  manners  of  a,  gentleman, 
that  he  will  perform  tbe  duties  of  a  menial 
— a  situation. b)  be  filled  successfully  and 
faoQorafaly  b|y  no  ^character  tmder  the^  rank 
of  a  hero  or  ja  saint ;  in  neither  of  which 
we  are  a^  liberty  to  place  poor  Goldsmith. 

^'  He  was  ebuged,"  says  Mr.  Indng,  bis 
biographer,  ^^  to  sweep  part  of  tbe  courts  in 
the  mojning,  to  oarry  i^p  dishes  from  the 
kitchen  to  Uie  fellowb'  table,  and  to  wait 
in  the  hall,:  until  that  bodj^had  dined. 
His  very  dbress  matked.th&  inferioritv  of 
the    poor  student,  to  his  .bftppier  class- 


*'*'  We  oan  oenceivd  nodiing  more  odious 


or  ill-judged,  than  these  distinctions  which 
attached  the  idea  of  degradation  to  poverty, 
and  placed  the  indigent  youth  of  merit  be- 
low the  worthless  minion  of  fortune. 

",It  wa^  with  tbe«utmost  repugnance  that 
Oodsmith  entered  cpUege'  in  tlus  capacity. 
His  shy  jind  sensitive  n9,ture  was  affected 
by  jhe  inferior  station  he  was  to  hold 
among  bis  gay  and  opulent  fe]low  students, 
and  he  became,  at  times^  moody  and  de- 
spondent, ji  recollection  of  these  early 
piisfortunes  induced  him  in /after  years, 
mo$t  Stroiigly  to  dissuade '  his  brother 
Henry,  j^e  clergyman,  from  sending  his 
son:,  to  college  ,on  the  like  footi^.  ^  If 
he  has  ambition,'  wrote  Goldsmith, '  strong 
passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  oon- 
tempt|  do  not  send  hiim  tb^re.  unless  you 
have*  no  other  trade  for  him  except  your 
own-' " 

The  system  of  menialscholardhip,  derived 
firom  the  ancieAt"^ monastic  institutions,  and 
perpetuated  in  the  British  Universities,  was 
early  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
Boholarj  named  in  our  institutions^a  charity 
student,  or  Bon\etimes,  though  improperly, 
a  beneficiary^---a  benefit,  being  a  very  4if- 
ferent  thing  froiA  a  charity  studentship,  in 
more  senses  thail  on^— is  sometimes  re- 
qmred  tA  perf6nn  the  moiial  service  of  the 
college,  to  ring  bells,  to  make  fires,  to 
sweep  out  recitation  rootns,  and  in  various 
iifaya  to  make  himself  useful  to  the  tutor. 
He  is  too  frequently,  looked  upon  by  the 
lesSvConsiderat^  portion  of  the  {acuity,  in 
virtue  4)r  his  position,  as  a  dependent,  as 
one  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  a  spy  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  &llow  students,  and,  if  ques* 
tioned,  an  informer  asainst  Uiem.  He  is 
usually  a  dull,  but  a  diligent  scholar,  and 
endeavors  to. make  up  in.  industi^  and  ap- 
plication what  he  ^cks  in  respectability 
and  credit.  He  is  consequently  odious,  in 
a  variety  of  senses,  to  his  more  liberal  and 
fortunate  fellows.  Hii^  destiny  is  usually  the 
church ;  and  it  is  sometimes  expected  of  him, 
if  he  does  notbecqme  a  clerg3mian,  or  a  mis- 
sionary,  that' he  will  refund  the  money  that 
has  been  advanced  for  his  education.  He 
must  be  ^^  hopefully  pious,'^  which  by  most 
creeds,  0  a  condition,  p  which '  the  power 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  pbce 
liim ;  and  as  an  open  testimony  and  proof 
of  this  secret  relations(iip  with  his  Creator, 
he  is  expected  to  give  a  punctual  attend- 
.ai\9e  upon  all  ^he  services  of  tho'  diurch. 
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Thus  pressed,  on  all  mdes,  bj  the  hardest 
conditions  which  could  «be  inrented  bj  the 
tempter  of  mankind,  in  his  most  subtle  and 
ingenious  moods ;  reqiiired  to  practice, 
mmultaneooslj,  the  manners  of  leisure^  and 
the  duties  pf .  servitude ;  to  exercise  the 
virtue  of  a  monk,  and  receive  contempt 
instead  of  veneration  for  his  teward ;.  td  be, 
at  the  ssune  time  j  exercisiils  a  free  and  hope- 
ful '  piety,  under  the  condition  •  that  if  he 
ceases  to  do  so,  he  has  ||500  to  pay ;  com- 
pelled to  as^oiate  with,atid  to  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  on  a  social  level  vit^ 
those  below  .whom  he  Is  effectually  degra- 
ded--4br  notwithstanding  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, there  is  such  a  thing  as  degradation — 
is  it  wonderful,  under  such  trials,  Ihat  the 
charity  student  turns  but  either  a  hero  or 
a  sne2^  f  A  ifian  hardened'  to'  the  'endu- 
rance and  fortitudeof  mattyr^oiki,or  beaten, 
pecked,  and  maimed,,  like  a  quail  among 
cocks,  every  grain  >of  spirit  and  humanity 
beaten  out  of  him,  to  take  refuge  henee- 
forth  under  -the  aprons  'of  lady^pa£f6n- 
eshes  ?  '"  * 

And  what  need  for  *  such  a  system  ? 
Why,  for  the  few  hundred  dollars,'  saved 
in  monkish  parsitnoily,  should  the'geperous 
spirit  of  th6  scholar,  who,  of  all  men,  must 
work  with  a' free  mind  and  an  untroubled 
spirit,  be  so  broken  and  traiApled  on  ? 
Or)  «if  the  cbnfch  herself"  b^  a  cure,  and 
in  the  spirit  qf  a  true  conservatism,  we' re- 
gard the 'ministry  of  Christ  aa  the  sole 
moral  power 'that  is  left  tons  in. the  repub- 
lic, as  the  hope  and  refuge  of  an  age  dark- 
ened by  ievahitions,  Why  should  consitjem- 
lions  of  parsimony,  or  of  a  liierely  mercan- 
tile charaeter — ad,  that  moneyehouldb^  paid 
in  labor ,-^Why  ^shoutd  such  considerations 
prerent  still  higher  ©nes  from  affecting  us, 
— as,' that /w*«i/y,  since  the  church  is  epi- 
bodied  in  the  ministry,  if  the  liberty  and 
spirit  of  the  'ministry  is  broken  -akd  made*  a 
scorn  and'  a  slavtf  before  the  ric^,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church,  and  her  respectability 
will  be  thereby  diminished!. 

Let  the  charity  scholarship  be  then  uncon- 
ditioned and  independent :  let  it  riot,  ever,  be 
attached  to  the  Scholar  as  a  liability^  but 
come  to  *  him,  like  an  hereditament,,  to 
which,  while  ;he  enjoys  it,  his  right  isabso- 
hite. 

A  natural'  consequence  of  Goldsmith's 
poverty,  and  of  th^  tyranhy  of  his  tutor, 
which  is  spoken  t>f  by  all  his  biographers, 


was  that  he  sank  into  despondency,  and  to 
conned- frpm  himself  the  agonies  of  his 
mind,  ha  odnunfitted'  several  excesses,  and 
violated  the  college  Hiles.  However,  on 
the  27th  M  Febroaiy,  1749,  O.  S.,  he 
graduated  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

^*  He  was  free^"  sity^  his.  biographer, 
^*  firoin  college  rule,  that  emancipation  so 
ardently  coveted  by  the  thougKtleBS  stu- 
dent,^ and  which  too  generally  Uutiches  him 
amid  the  cares,  the  nard^h^  and  vicisn- 
tudesDfiife-.'V 

It  is  fix>m  Mr.''Irving,«t^  Inaccessful  au- 
thor, ihat  we' have  the  abov^  observation', 
what  then  shall '  be  said  df  college  hfe 
by  the^  tbnsuccessful  aiKthor^  straggling 
through  a  life  of  imrelmmerated  and  un&d- 
mired  literary  labor? 

'^Edmimd  Burke  was  a  leQow-istudent 
with  Goldsmith  at  the  college  :  neither  the 
statesman  npr  the  poet-^ve  promise  of 
their  &ture  -  Celelnity ;.  though/  Bizrke  cer- 
tainly surpassed  his  contemporary  in  indus- 
try knd  application  ;  and  evinoed  more  dis- 
posi'tion  for  self'-improvemeat,  lij^ciating 
himsdf'with  a  number  of  ^is  fellow  stu- 
dents in  a  debating  cluh^  in  which  they 
discussed'  literaiy  topics,  and'  exercised 
themselv^  in  composition."  We  hare 
heard  it  remarked  by'' a  gentleman,  who 
Was  a  contemporary  of  our  fiipaoiia  defend- 
e^^of  the*  wrong,"  John  p.  Calhoun,  that 
he.  evinced  in  cqllege.the  traits  that  hare 
attended  him  through  life.  It  is  ^aidof 
him,  that  ib  debate,  he  was,  even  then,  as 
if  too  conscious  of  great'  abilitiies,  fond  of 
underfaking  tUe  defengd  of  the  weaker 
side ;  peibaps  in  momls,  as  in  war,  it  is  a 
crime  to  defend  a1^  untenable  post. 

Goldsmith  applied  for  ordera,  bat  was  re- 
jected,- says  .his  biographer,  by  the  Bi^op 
of  £lfin.y  because  of  his  whimfflcal  partiah- 
ty  for  gay  clothes.  "  iHe  had  ever  a  pas- 
'sion  for  clothing  Ins^sturdy  but  awkward 
littlfi  persdn  in  cay  colors )  and  on  this  sol- 
emn occasion,  when  it  was  supposed  his  garb 
would  be  of  smtable. gravity,  he  app^rtd 
luminously  arrayed* in  "scarlet breeches." 
*He  was  rejected  'by^the,  Bishop.  The 
scarlet  breeches  di%  said  to  have  been  the 
fundamental  objec^iofa  to  his  taking  orders. 
'A  Mack  -suit,  and  -^  demure  countenance 
wtot  against  his  conscience,  perhaps,  as  an 
inconsisteilcy ;  'for  thrOugb  the  whole  of 
his 'Career,  his  honesty  and  his  oddity  were 
of  a  ^  piece  with  each  dfhdr.    It  some- 
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timos  affects  one  in  his  writiugs,  as  tbon^h 
the  author  appeared"  in  a  dress  of  stjle 
too  gay  and  social  ^r  the  subject. 

After  his  rejection  by  the  Bishop,  her 
t6ok  passage  for  America,  and  as  might 
he  expected,  after  he  had  pjud  his  passage^ 
the  ship  sailed  witliouthim. 

Then  follows  the  chapter  o^f  his  travdls ; 
a  pasq^ge  of  his  life  from  which  he  coUect^ 
ea  much  of  the  humorous  and  nlor&l  ex- 
perienoe  which  is  transmitted  to  u^in  his 
works.  After  two  years  spent ,  in  roting 
about  the  'continent,  subsisting  oiften  upon 
charity,  .6r,  to  dignify  it  by  a  better  title, 
upon  the  hospitality  of  such  as  we^e  ready 
to  befriend  the  homeless  wanderer,,  he 
landed  at-  Dover,,  ip  1756,  without  money, 
without  friends,  and  withotlt  the  pfospe^ 
of  a  business.     »   '  ; 

Before  passing  to  his  literal^  life,  it 
should  be  menti9ned,.  however,  that  his  as- 
sociates, during*  the  years  of  his  absence, 
were  tiot  alwa3rs  mean  or*  insignificant.- 
During  a  brief  sojourn  m  .'Pariisy  hQ  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire  :  "  As  a  com- 
pani5n,''  ^js  he*,  "  np  man  ever,  exceeded 
Voltaire,  whbp  he  pleased  to  lead  the  cori- 
versatioB,. which,  hpwdver,.was  not^ always 
.the  case.  'In  company  which  he.  either 
dislilted  .6t  despised,  few  could  b^  more  re- 
served than  he ;'  but'^^hen  he  was  warmed* 
in  discotirSQ,  and  got  over  a  hesitati^  man- 
ner, which  soihetilnes  he  was  subject  to*,  it 
was  rapture  to  heat  him  ;  hi»  meagre  vi- 
sage seemed  insensibly  to  gather  boautv  ; 
eveiT  muscle  \h  it. had  meaning,  and  nis 
eye  D6ame(f  With  unu^al  brightness.  ^  The 

Eerson  who  writes  this  mcnioir,''  continues 
e,  *'  remembers' to  have  seen  him  in  fl  se- 
lect company 'of  wits,  of  bbth 'sexes,  at 
Paris^  when  the  subject  happened  to  tur^ 
upon  English  taste  and  leamyi]g.  Fonte- 
neUe,  (then  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,) 
who  was  of  the  party,  and,  who,'  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  latiguaffe  or  authors  of 
the  country  he  undettooK  to  condemn, 
With  a  spirit  truly  vulgar,  began  to  revile 
both.  "Diderot,  who  liked  the  Engli^, 
and  Jknew  'something  of  their  literary  pre- 
tensions, attempted  to  vindicate  their  po- 
etry and  learning,  but  with  ,  unequal 
abilities.  The  company  (juickiy  perceived 
that  FonteneHe  was  i^nperior'in  the  dis- 
pute :  *and  they  werfe  surprised  at  the  silence 
which  Voltaire  had  preserved,  all'  tjie  for- 
mer port  of  the  night,  .particularly  as  the 


conVersatioti  happened  to  tucn  upon  his  fa- 
VQrite  topics.  Fontenelle  continued  his 
triumph  uhtij  about  tvfelve  o'clock,  when 
Voltaire  appeared  ^  at  last  roUsed  from  his 
teverie ;  his  whole  frame  seemed  animated ; 
he  begai;i  his  -defence  'with  the  utmost  de- 
^  fiance  mixed  with  spirit,'  and  now  and  then 
let  fall'  the  finest  strokes  of  raillery  upon 
his  antagonist;  and  his  harangue  lasted 
till  three  in  the  morning.  I  must  confess, 
thatj  whether  from  national  partiality,  or 
irom  the  elegant  sensibility^  of  his  manner, 
I  never  wa&  so  charmed,  nor  did  I  ever  re- 
member so  absolute  a  victory  as  he  gained 
in  this  dispute.'*    • 

It  has  .been  usual  to  stixnnatizd  Voltaire 
as  the-epemy  an'd.reviler  of  every  thing 
tndy  grand  and  noble  ;  however  unfortu- 
nate he  was  in  his  religious  sentiments,  it 
is*8till  xleces^ry  to.  defend  him  against  the 
chiVrge-  of  insensibility  to  the  sublime  and 
beautifrd.  ''    . 

^^  After  his  landing  >  in  Eilgland  We  find 
Gol4^ith,"  says  his  oiographer,  "  launch- 
ed, on  the  grtjat  metropolis,  or  rather  drift- 
ing ^bout  its  streets,  at  night,  in  the 
gloomy  month  of  February,  with  but  a 
few  half-pence  in  his  pocket.'' 

'His  next  appearaincd  is  that  of  an  usher 
to  a  school,  a  situation  in  which  he  sufiercd 
extreme  annoyance.  Then  follows  a  con- 
nection, with  a  periodical  review.  In  this 
situation  he  .fiad  to  write.  daUy  from  nine 
4:>'clock  until  two,  and  often  throughout 
the  cbjr ;  whether  in  the  vein  or  not,  and 
on  subjects  dictated  by  his  task-master 
however  foreia:n  to  his  taste :  he  and  his 
employer,  however,  very -soon 'quarrelled; 
and  being  now  known  ii^  the  publishing 
world,  Goldsmith  began'  to  find  casual  eiu- 
pldyment  in.  Yarious  quarters ;  umong 
others,  he  wrote  occasionally  fdr- the  Lite- 
rary Magazine,  a  periodical  conducted  by 
Mr.  John  Newbury,  a  good  natin-ed  gen- 
tleman famous  for  his  children*s  books; 
of  him  Goldsmith  says  that  he  was  not 
only  the  friend  of  children-  but  the  friend 
of  all  mankind. 

Besides  his  literary  job-work.  Gold- 
smith now  also  attem'pted  medical  practice 
wit^oFut  success.  His  experience  with 
bool^sellers  drew  from  him,  m  various  parts 
of  his  works,  several  severe  strictures 
upon  that  class  of  dealers.  In  his  enquiry 
into  the  state  of , polite* literature,  he  says, 
'^  The  author,  unpatronizcd  by  the  great, 
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has  natarallj.  recoiorse  to  the  bookseller. 
There  canpot,  perhaps,  be  a  combmation 
more  prejudicial  to  taste  than  thi^^  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  one  to  allow  as  little  for 
the  writing,  and  for  the  other. to  Vrite  9^ 
much  as  possible;  accorG|ingljy  tedio>is 
compilatipns'^nd  periodical  magazines  are 
Che  result  of  tixen-  joint  endeavors :  In 
these  circumstances,  the  author  bids  adieu 
to  fame ;  tlrites  for  bread ;  and  for  that 
imaginaticm  is  seldom  called  .in;  he 
sits  down  to  address  the  muse  with  the 
most  phlQgms^tic  apathy,  and,  as  we  are 
iol(l  of  the  Russian,  courts  his  misti^^ss  by 
falling  asteep  in  her  lap." 

Of  the  author.  Goldsmith  adds  that  he 
is  a  child  .of 'the  public  .in  aSl  respects. 
''  His  simplicity  exposes  him  .to  ill  ike  in- 
siduous  approaches  of  eunning ;  1^  sensi- 
bility .to  the  slightest  in vi^ons  6f  contempt. 
Though  possessed  of  fortitude  to  stand  un- 
moved the  expected  burst  of  an'  earth- 
quake, yet  of  feelings  so  e^qui^tely  poig- 
nant, as  to  agnize  un^er  the  slightest  dis- 
appointment. Broken  rest,  'tasteless  meals, 
and  catseless  anxieties, '  shorten '  life,  and 
render  it  unfit  ibr .  active  employments ; 
prolonged  vigils  and  intense  appUoatioi^ 
still  farther  -contract  his  sp^,  and. make 
his  time  glide  insensibly  away." 

The  story  of  the  author's  wrongs  and 
misery,  jn  onr  day,  does  nbt-much  differ 
from  that  of  his  predecessors.  ^  If  years  of 
tmr^uited  labor' nave  worn  out  his  consti- 
tution and  his  hopes,  bis  is  ziot' always  the 
gratification  of  thmking  that  others  shall 
reap  the  benefit  after  nim.  Perhaps-,  as 
frequently  happens,  his  manuscripts  lie  upon 
the  shelf  for.  want  of  a  publisher ;  the  la- 
bor of  twenty  years  m^y  b^>  thrown  away 
in  a  moment ;  or  perh%psy  through  some 
sti^ess  or  pedantry  of  manners, -con tract7 
ed  through  the  severity  of  toil,  and .  the 
workings  of  ^xiety  upon  an  over-ta&ed 
frame,  he  fails  to  make  •Mends,- and  ^  in- 
spire confidence ;  perhaps  as  a  periodioal 
writer^  instead  of  leading,  he  must  follpw 
the  public  taste  ;  ^very  action  of  his  life — 
for  the  actions  of  an  author  are  his  wri- 
tings, must  belie  his  conscience : '  if,  %y 
throwing  himself  out  boldiy  upon  the 
world,  he  acquires  notoriety,  he  is  at  once 
surrounded  by  false  friends  and  subtle  en- 
emies, who  S3ek,  in  e\^ry  way,  to  make 
their  advantage  out  of  lus  inoxpNerience  and 
credulity.  •    \  ..        " 


To  ask  for  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
which  poor  Goldsmith  scorned  'as  much  as 
he  pretended,  to  Admire  it^  has,  become 
iw  our  day,  a  point  pf  ridicule  against  an 
author.  He  cannot  v'enture  to  look  for  pa- 
tronage to  those  substitutes  for  the  great, 
in  these  deiQOcratic  tiiAes,  namely,  the 
rich;  who  for  the  jnost  j)art<  have  tfeither 
leisure  nor  inclination  to  extend  attentions 
to  the  straggling,  tribe*  of  authors.  .  They 
have  their  revenge..  -  TJie  B<)dety  whieh 
despises  them  they  labor  to  destroy ;  and 
wish-  .io  substitute  for  it,  a  society  of 
^eir  own  imaginatj^.  [^Authors  and 
editors,  p6or  as  uiey^are,  are  pulling  mon- 
archs  from  thei]*-  thrones,  and,  by  a  steady 
and  well-directed  fire  of  ridicule,  have 
torti  atray  vthe  prestige  of  aristocracy.  The 
day  Lb.  coming  fast,  when  the  literary  and 
tthe  political.  characioTy  will  ,beco^ie  coin- 
cident,' as  they  were  in  the  old  time. 

The  most  mteresdnff  passage  of  Gold- 
smiths life  began  wim  his'  acquaintance 
will}  Dr.  Johnsoii,' and  through,  him,  with 
Burke,  Garriclr,  and  Reynolds^  * 

Mr..Jrving,with  his  udual  good  nature,  has 
rescued  Goldsmith  from  the  appearance  of  an 
igjSQminiouiB  d'ependepce  upon  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  has  given  him  ^together  a  much  more 
dignified  social  position  than  any  otlier  of  his 
biographers' have  done.  * 

"The  conversation  of  Dr.  Johtison,^' 
says. I}r.  Percy,  "is  strong  and  dear,  and 
may  be 'compared  to  an  antique  «tatue, 
where  every  vein  and  muscle  ^  is  distinct 
and  elear."  "Such,"  says  Mr.  Irving, 
'.'  was  the  boUoqvial  criant  with  whick  €k>Ia- 
smith's  celebrity,  and  his  habits  of  intima- 
cy, brought  Him  into  continual  comparison ; 
conversatipn,..grave,  discursive,  and  dispu- 
tatious, such  as  Johnson  ez^eeUed  and  de- 
lighted my,  was  to  him.  a  severe  task ;  and 
he  never  wjis  good  at  a  task  of  any  kind,'^ 
(a  remark,  by  the  by,  which,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  make  of  a  man  who  accomplished 
so  njany .  wearispme  literary  jobs  as  were 
finished,  and  elegantly.,  finished  too,  by 
Goldsmith-^.  "  He  had  hot,  like  Jphnson 
a  vast  funa  of  ae({uired  facts  to  draw  upon ; 
,hor  a  retentive  mempiy  to  formsh  them 
forth  when  wanted.  He  could  not,  like 
the  great  lexicographer,  mould  his  ideas, 
andoalance  his  period  while  talking.  He 
had  a  flow,  .of  idelis,  but  it  was  apt  to  be 
hurried  an^  confiased;  and^  as  he  said  of 
himadf,  he  had  Contracted  a  hesiUtkig  and 
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disftgreeable  manner  of   speaking.       He 
used  to  say  that  he  always  argaed  best 
when  he  argaed  alone.;  that  j^  to  say,  he 
could  master  a  subject  in  his,; study  with 
his  pen  in  his  hand;  bat  wheh'hie  came 
into  company  he  gr^w  confused^  and  was 
unable  to  taUi  about  it.     Johnsc^n  made  a 
remask  coaceming'  hijk  to  somewhat  of  Uie 
same  purport :  "  no  man-,"  said  he, .  ",is 
more  foolish  than  Goldsmith  when  he  iias 
not  a  pen  in  hi(}  hand,  or  ii\9re  wise  wnen 
he  has."     A  remark,  under  fiivor^  more 
^lish    than    any    tecorded    oF     Gold* 
BmiUr  himself;  that  .is  tO;S^,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted a  folly,  to  sacrifice  the  enti)^  merit 
andsu^stanCQ  of  a  remark  to  an  antithetical 
point ;  nor  is  there,  to  speak  with  «z&ot- 
ness,  any  remark  recorded  of  Goldsmith  in 
Ub  conversations  to  which,  however  sunple, 
the  charge  of  folly  dan  be  Applied.     If  the 
innocent  confidence  with  whieh  he  betray- 
ed the  secret  movements  of'hish^art,  is  to 
be  called  folly,  then  indeed  Goldsmith  was 
a  fool ;  but  it  is  neces^ry  to  b^  careful,  be- 
fore applying  this  term  to  any  man,  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  folly  and  ^  fool ;  for 'it  is 
easy  to  suffer  Such  remarks  to  pass  as  seem  to 
imply  wisdom  in  ourselves,  when  they  reaU 
ly  imply  nndigiiity  and  conceit.     Dr.  Johtf- 
son  had  the  reputation  of  wisdom  in  con- 
Tersation  ;  and  yet  tt  may  be  said  of  him, 
in  iis  own  manner,*  that^  his  ambition  of 
shiningf  carried  him  in* advance  of  tfuth  \ 
and  tlmt  he  was  never  less  wise  than  when 
he  mad^  his  ^elit  remarks.     Aiming  to 
predominate,  he   domineered;  aiming    to 
convince,'  he  frightened  his  auditors :  and 
instead  of  opening  the  boOkof  knowledge 
to  Uieir  understandings,  he  hurled  it  at 
their  heads. 

**  Yet  with  all  this  con8cio\is  deficiency," 
says  Mir.  Irving,  '^Goldsmith  wastsontin- 
usJly  getting  involved  in  colloquial  contests 
with  Johpqon,  and  other  prime  talkers  of 
the  literary  circle.  He  felt  that  he  had 
become  a  notoriety ;  that  he  had  entered 
the  lists,  and  was  expected  to  make  fight ^ 
so,  with  that  heedlessness  which  character- 
ized Mim  in  eVery  ihiugelse,  he  dashed  on 
at  ft;  venture ;  trusting  to  chanoe  in  this, 
as  in  other  things,  and  hoping  occa^onally 
to  make  a  lucky  hit.*  Johnson  perceived 
his  hap-haxi|rd  temeritv,  but  gave  him  no 
credit  for  the  real'  diffidence  which  lay  at 
hottonci.  ^  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith 
ID  coQversation,'  ^d  he,  ^  sb  this ;  he  gdes 
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on^  'without  knowing  how  he  is  to  get  off. 
His  genius  is  great,  bnt  his  knowledge  is 
small ;  as  they  say  of  a  generous  man,  it  is 
a  pity  he  is  not  hch,  we  may  say  of  Gold- 
smith, it  is  A  pitv  he  is  no^  knowine.  He 
would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself;' 
and  >  on  another  occasion  he  observes j 
'  GoldiAnith^  rather  than  not  talk,  will  talk 
of  what  he  know's  himself  to  be  ignorant, 
which  can  only  end  in  exposing  him ;  if 
in  company  with  two  fbunaer^^  he  would 
fj^ll  a  talking  on  the  method  of  making 
cannob;  though' both  of  them  would  soon 
see  that  he  dia  not  know  what  metal  a  can- 
non is  made  of;'  apd  again:  ^Goldsnlith 
should  not  be  foreter  attempting  to  shine 
in  conyersation  ;  he  has  not  temper  for  it, 
he  is  so  much  mortified  when  he  fails.  Sir, 
a  game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly  of 
skill,  partly  of  chanoe;  a,  map  may  be 
b<sat,  at  times  j  by  one  who  has  not  the 
tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now  G<^dsniith| 
pitting  himself  against  another,  is  like  a 
man  laying  a  hund^  to  one,  who  cannot 
spare  the  hundred  ;  it  is  not  worth  a  man's 
while ;  a  man  should  ndt  lay  .a  Hi^dred  to 
one,  unless  he  can  Easily  spare  it,  thdugh 
he  has  a  hundred  chances  for  him  ;  be  can 
get  but  a  gtiinea,  •  tod  he  may  lose  a 
hundred.  ■  Goldsmith  is  iiithis'state ;  when 
he  -contends,  if  he'  gets  the  better,  it  is  a 
very  little  addition  to  a  man  of  his  literary 
reputation';  if  he- does  n<)tget  the  better, 
he  is  miserably  vexed.''  " 

These  remarks^  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
upqn  his  conversational  .  antagonist  and 
Mend,  jf  they  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
apply  as  thoroughly  to  *  nimself  as  to  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
difference  of  thei^'  knowledge.  If  conver- 
sation in  jest  is  composed  partly  of  skill 
and  partlyof  chance,  then  the  Doctor  was 
himself  liable  to  fiul  in  it ;  and  it  was  with 
him  sfi  with  Goldsmith  ;  /that  when  he  did 
not  get  the  better  he  was  miserablv  vexed,* 
and  what  was  worse,  he  lisuallv  fell  to  abu- 
sing his  antajgonist ;  and  when  ne  did  get  the 
better,  it  was  but  a  small  addition  to  hisrepi- 
utaljon ;  so  that  Goldsmith  might  have  said 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  oiight  not  forever  to 
h&ve  been  attempting  t6  shine  in  conversa- 
tion ;  that  he.  had  not  the  temper  for  it,  but 
when  he  failed,  fell  into  a  passion  with  his 
antagonist. . 

As  for  his  remarktiiat  Goldsmith,  rather 
than  not  talk,  would  expose  his  ignQnince, 
33 
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it  was  only  to  mj  that  he  did  not  talk 
for  the  reputation  of  knovledgei  but  rather 
of  sociality,  wit  and  humor  ;  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  intense  than  the  con- 
trast of  motives  between  himself  and  Dr. 
Johnson.  ^Th^  Doct<n-,  filled  witl^  fiicts 
and  definitiouBj  and  de%hting  in  theba  for 
their  own  sake,  talked  with  the"  precision 
of  a  lexicographer;  and  with  lis,  evident 
an  intention  of  displaying  his  minute  ac- 
quirements, as  of  oyerawing  and  terrifyil^ 
his  antagonist ;  his  remarkci  were,  seldom 
sound, 'mough,  almost  alwa^is  antithetical 
and  witty.  Goldsmith,  on  die  other  hand, 
entered  mto  coiiyec8ati(m  from  a  feeling  of 
sociality,  a&d  with  a  desu^ei,  not  to  set  off 
ihe  extent,  of  his.  knowledge,  but  to  show 
the  sweeti^ess.and  ban  hommie  ai  his 
sentiments ;  but  Ae,instant  he  became  en- 
tangled in  the  machpery  of  the  Doctor's 
antithetical  fulling  miU,  he  lost  his  self- 
possession  and  si^eriBd  lus  ideas  to  be  bro- 
ken up ;  as  a  natural  consequence  he  lost  his 
traapenbut  did  not,  like  l^s  ajatago<iist,fa)l 
to  abusing  those  about  him  in*  consequence. 

In  the  regions  of  pure  imagination  he 
could  soar  with  unruffled  pinions,  and  strike 
the  fluttering  folly  as  it  passed  with  uner- 
ring talons ;  but  with  his  wioffs  clipped,  and 
set  in  theccnversationai  cock-^it,  .to  kick 
and  scuffle,  to  strike  and jMirry,  aAiid  a- war 
of  syllogisms  and  oontradictions,.  he  made 
a  sorry  and  a  miserable  figure. 

''  Tbe  great  leticographer,"  says  Mr. . 
Irving,  ^'  spoiled  by  the  homage  of  society, 
was.  still  more  prone  than  Goldsmith,  to 
lose  temper  when  the  arguiiient  yrenjb  against 
him :  he  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be 
worsted ;  but  would  attenipt  t6  boar  down 
his^  adversary  by  the  toUiog  thfpnder  of  his 
periods^  and,  when  that  fiuled,  would  be- 
come downright  iiisulting.  ^  There  is  no^ 
arguing  witii  Johpson,'  •  said  GoldsHiith,. 
*  for  when  his  jHstol  misses  &^e,'  he  knocks 
you  down  with  tbe.butt>^nd  of  it. "' . 

'^  In  several'  of  the  intellectual  collisidnB 
recorded  by  Boswell,  as  triumphs  of  Dr. 
J[ohnsoa,"  pays.  Mr.  kving,  ^^itreaUy  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Goldsmi&  had  the  best,^ 
both  0^  ^e  wit.  and  the  arg1^nent;  and 
especially  of  th^  courtesy  and  good  nature. 
On  one  occasicm  he  certainly  gave  Johnson 
a  capital  reproof^  as  to  hi^  own  colloquial 
peculiarities.  Talking  of  fables,  Goldsmith 
observed  that  the  animals  iptroduoed  in 
them  ^dom  talked  in  character ;  ^  for  in- 


stance,' said  he,  ^the  &ble  of  the  little 
fish^  who  saw  bik'ds  fly  oyer  thenr  heads, 
and,  envying  them,  petitioned  Jupiter  to  be 
changed  into  birds;  the  ^kill  consists  in 
making  them  talk  ^ke  fish.'  Just  then 
obseiiying  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  shaking 
his  fiides  and  laughing,  he  immediately  ad- 
d^d, '  why  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy 
as  you  seem  to  think ;  for  if  you  were  to 
make  little. fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales  ?'  •  ^ 

*'  Goldsmith,  in  conyerf|ation,  shone  most 
when,  he  least  diought  of  shining ;  when  he 
ggye  jip  allteffiort  to  appear  wise  and  leam- 
ed,^o^  to  coi>e  with  the  oracular  senten- 
tiousnqss  of  Johnson,  an^  gave  way  to  his 
natural  impulses.  Many  a  man  delisted 
in  these'outpouringsof  a  fertile.&ncy  and  a 
generbus  huurt ;  ^  his  hi^py  moods,  Crold- 
smith  bad  an  artless  simplicity  and  buoyant 
good  hmoor,  that  led  to  a  thousand  amus- 
ing blundeiB  and  whimsical  v  confessbns, 
much  to  the  entertaininent  of  his  intunates ; 
yet  in  )iis  most  jthoughtless  garrulity,  there 
was  occasionally  the  gleam-  of  the  ^d  and 
the  flash  of  the  diamond." 

Amonf  the  m^st. agreeable  ptei^ges  in 
GMdsmiUi^^  works,  are  his  *  humorous 
sketches  of  the  London  clubs,  of  which  he 
seems,  at  various  periods  of  his.  life,  to 
have  been  a  Constant  frequenter.  One  of 
these  was  a  shilling  whist  cbib,  which  jield 
its  meeting^  at  &e  Devil  Tavern,  near 
Temple  Bar :  the  company  was  of  a  famil- 
iar, unceremonious  kind,  delighting  in  that 
very  questionable  wit,  which  conaast  in  play- 
ing off  practical  jokes  upon  each  oUier : 
another  was  a  comical  club,, somewhat  in 
the  style  of  the  '  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.' 

"  Songis,  jokes,  dramatic  imitations,  bur- 
lesque par6£^,tad  broad  sallies  of  humor," 
says  Mr.  Irving,  ^'  formed  a  contrast  to  the 
sententious  morality,  pedantic  easuistiy,and 
polished  sarcasm  of .  the  learned  cirele: 
Here  a  b^gc  tun  of  man,  by  the  name  of 
Govdon,  used  to  delight  Goldsmith,  by 
sinsing  the  jovial  song  of^Nottingham  ale, 
and  looking  like  a  hv&  of  it :.  here,  too,  a 
wealthy  pig  butcher,  charmed  no  doubt  bj 
the  mila  philanthropy  of  The  Travdler, 
aspired  to  be  on  the  most  sociaUe  footing 
with  the  author ;  and  here  was  Tom  Xing, 
the  coiAedian,    recently  risen  to  conse- 
quence by  his  perfonnance  of  Lord  Qglebj, 
in*  the  nctV  comedy  of  Aid  Chmdestane  Mmr- 
riage.'^ 
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Here,  too,  was  Hugh  Kelly,  a  persecu- 
ter  and  ^  ciitiq^of  Goldsiiuth ;  and  'in  this 
dub  were  found  his  iMUigers  on  and  admi- 
rers; thoQ^g^h  from  the  anecdotes  transmit- 
ted to  ns,  .we  do  not  discovtsr  that  even 
here,  however  inadi  adnured,  he  eiflier 
predominated  or  dogmatised,;  bn  the'eon- 
trarj,  the  footing  of  Ids  intercourse  was 
thoroughly  social  and  democratio. 

The  production  of  his  play,  ^^  The  Good 
Natured  Man,^  in  which  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  the  humor,  and  the  grace  and 
truthfulness  of  the  characters  haya  folly 
established  for  the  author  a  title  to  dra- 
matic reputation,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  events 'of  his,  Hfe,  is  one  also. of 
the  most  interesting  to  his'  biographer,  as  It 
enlarged  his  circle  of  society,  and  gave  him, 
in  addition  to  his  former  notoriety,  a  very 
superior  and  desirable  reputation.  THe 
production  of  a^eood  comedy,  in  which  the 
manners  of  weU-pred  and  high-minded  per- 
sons are  set  forth,..together  Witti  the  fnults 
and  foible^  of  their  class,  entitles  its  au- 
thor to  a  superior  place  in  the  society  which 
he  describes ;  and  by  the  production  of  the' 
good  natured  man.  Goldsmith  won  it  for 
liimself,  bevond  tb^  reach  •  of  envy.  £te 
had  now  become  a  iit^rary  lion :  he  was 
the  associate  of  Johnson,  Qurke,  Garrick, 
and  other  members  of  the  fkmbbs  literary 
club. 

And  now  ensued  a  partial  reconciliafion 
withL  Garxick,  witti  whom  he^had  long  Ago 
faH&Oi  into  a  coldness,  .thjiougb  a  Hterary 
pique.  Through  the  intervention  of  frieiids, 
th»  play-writer  and  the  actor  *were  brought 
together,*  with  muqh  ceremony,  by  the 
friends  of  GoMsmiih,  %  order  that  th^ 
*^  Grood  Natured  Man"  slight  be  properly 
brought  forwa^npon  the  stiige.  'Gold- 
smith would  make  no.  sacrifice  of  honor  to 
his  interest ;  and  Ganick  acted  with  his 
nsoal  coquetry ;  tiie  consequence  was  a 
very  serious  dday,  during  which  theauthor, 
for  his  daily  support,  undertook  several  lit^ 
jobs. 
He  QoW  wrote  his  .History  of  Rome, 
which    is   still  lead  by  youxig  persons, 
though,  perhaps^  with  littie  pi^nt.    When 
Mt  length  the  piape  was  brought  upon  the 
staMy  with  a  prologue  by'JoJu^n,  it  came 
wi^in  a  litde  of  failing  utterly  at  the  first 
presentation.    Poor  C^ldsmitii,  it  is  Aid$ 
&ft. 'the  theatre  with  Us  lowering  hopes 
<5<»npletely  cut  down» 


"He  endeavored,"  says  Mr.  Immgj  "to 
hide  his  mortifieation,  and  even  to  assume 
an  air  of  unconcern  while  among  his  asso- 
ciates )  .but  the  momenft  he  was  alone  with 
Dr.  J^dhnson,  in  whose  rou^,  but  magnan- 
imous natm-e,  he  reposed  uiUimited  confi- 
dence, he  threW  off  all  restraint,  and  gave 
way  .to  an  almost  ohild-lil^e  .burst  of  grief. 
Johnson,'wbo  had  shown  no  want  of  sym« 
pathy  at  the  proper  time,  saw  nothi^  in 
the.  partial  .diwippdiitment  6{  over-rated 
expectations,  to  warrapt^  such  .ungovemed 
emotions,  and  rebuked  him  sternly  for  what 
he  termed  a  siUy  affectation ;  saying  that — 
'  No  man  should  be  expected  to  q^pathise 
,  with  the  sorrows  of  Vfinity.'  "   *^ 

Soon  after,  however,  he  entertained  a 
company  at  which  Dr.  Johnson -was  pres- 
ent, With  a  particular  and  comic- account  of 
all  his  feeling,  both  during-  and  .after  the 
presentation  of  the  piece. 

"How  he  went,  ,he  said,  i&  the 
literary  club,  aft^r  the  failure  of  the 
,  piece ;  chattel  El^Jy  ^^  ^  nothing  had 
gone  amiss,  and,  to  give  a  grater, idea 
of  his  unQpncem^  sung-  a  f&vorite  comio 
song;  '  all  this  while,'  he  adds, '  I  was  suf- 
fering herrid  tortures,*  an4  was  excessively 
iU  •  •  *  •  but  they  never  perceived  my 
not  eating)  nor  suspected  the  anguish  of  my 
heart  i  but  when  all  Were  gone  except 
Johnson,  I  burst  out  crying,  and  even 
swore*  that  JE  would  never  write  again.'  " 

Johnson  was  amased  at  Groldsmith's  sim- 
plicity. 

"  AH  Ma  J  Doctor,"  said  he,  rath^  drily, 
"  1  thought  Imd  been  a  secret  between  you. 
and  ma;  and  I  am  sure.  I  would  not  have 
said  anytiuog  about- it  for  the  world." 

The  anecao^Q  (Sscovers,  more  than  at^ 
other  that  is  related  of  Croldsmith,  the  pe^ 
ouliar  genius,  as  well,  as  fitults  of  his  mind 
not  onJy  as  a  man  but  an  author ;  but 
we  have  ahray$  felt  it  a  .defect  in  his  chaiS 
actors  that  we  are  continually  put  ii)  paior 
for  their  ilignity.  The  exposure  of  their- 
foibles  is  too  unreserved,  and  proceeds: 
too  often  from  a  deficiency  in  real  strength ; 
while,  in  the  eccentricities  of  a  Don  Qtux- 
otte,  and  the  oddities  of  a  Sanbho  J'anaa, 
there  is  a  reserve  in  the  one  of  ^gentlemanly 
pride,  and  hi  the  other  of  practical  sense* 
against  which  then  folhes  aie  relieved,  ana 
a  certain  respect  for  iheni  itapported  in  the 
reader ;  ^whiie  in  the  oomedws  of  Shaka- 
peare  and  of  ,MoIiere,  and  we  maf  add^  in: 
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the  admirable  Tuyfelsdroeck  of  Carlyl«,  and 
the  Fixlein  of  Richter,  a  surpa^Bsing  keen- 
ness and  perspicacity  shines  in  the  author's 
management,  by  which  he  shows  vi^  his 
own  strength  and  wisdom,  though  humane- 
ly, throu^  the  weakness  of  that  which  he 
describes. 

In  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  r^der'must  thf'ow  aside  his 
pri<^^  and  mingle  with  the  persons  of  the 
story  in  a  childish  sympathy,  >rhich  for- 
giyes  eyerything  in  behalf  of 'kmd  hefui^d- 
ness. 

For  his  comedy  of  the  **  Good  Natured 
Man,^'  Goldsmith  receiyed  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  from  the  theatre,  and  one 
hundred  from  his  publisher ;  a  sum  consid- 
erably exceeding,  as  expenses  were  in  those 
times,  the  worth  of  $3,000.  This  was  the 
largest  siim  which  he*  |iad  receiyed  for  any 
single  work. 

We  find  him  now  plun^g  into  a  vari- 
ety of  expenses:  he  tooji  exnensiye  apart- 
ments, furnished  them'  in  elegant  style, 
dressed  in  the  mode,. and  in  the  most  costly 
ftshion,  eyen  to  the  putting  of  gold  buttons 
upon  his  coat;  gaye^  dinners  to  Johnson, 
Reynolds,  Percy,  and  others ;  supper  par- 
ties to  young  people  of  both  sexes,  to  which 
were  added  rural  parties  for  his  friends  of 
4ow  liife ;  a  course  of  extrsyasance  which 
rery  soon, ran  him  in  debt,* ana  dfoyehim 
back  to  the  tra^e  of  book  making.  When 
engaged  in  regular  Ujterary  labor,  it  was  his 
custom  to  fina  a  pleasant  summer  retreat 
jn  the  country^  where  he  would  retire  for 
weeks  and  months  together ;  his  recreation 
being  then  to  «troH  along  Uie ,  lanes  and 
hedge-rows,  meditating  objects  to  be 
wrought  up  at  home. 

"  Much  of  thfe  poem  'of  the  Dfeserte'd 
VilUge,"  says  Mr.  Irying,  ***  was  composed 
this  summer,  (1768,)  in  the  course  of  soli- 
tairy  strolls  about  the  green  lanes  &nd  beau- 
tifully rural  scenes  uf  the  neighborhood; 
and  thus,  much'  of  th6  softness  and  sweet- 
ness of  English  landscape,  became  blended 
with  the  ruder  scenes  of  his  cl^dhdod.  It 
was  in  ^ese  lonely  and  subdued  moments 
that  he  poured  fofth'  that  homage  of  the 
heart,,  rendered,  as  it  were,  at  th^  graye  of 
his  brother  Henry,'  (who  had  that  year 
died.)  The  picture  of  thd  yillage  pastor 
in  this  poem,  which  we'haye  already  hinti^d, 
was  taken  in  part  from  the  character* of  his 
Sither,  embodied  l&ewise  th6  recollections 


of  his  brother-  Henry ;  for  the  ^natures  of 
the  father  and  the  son  seem  to  haye  been 
identical :  in  the  following  lines,  boweyer, 
Goldsmith  eyidently  contrasted  the '  quiet, 
settled  life  ^f  his  •  brother,  passed  at  home 
in  the  beneyolent  exercise  of  the  chris- 
tian duties,  with  his  own  restless,  yagrant 
caoeer.  •    ^  • ,  • 

'"Bemote  from  towns  he  ran  bis  godly  i«ce, 
\^ot  ere  had  changed,  Q0r  wiBhed  to  change  Bit 
place.'  .  »    . 


And  again-r- 


/ 


'  At  chnrch  With  meek  and  onASected  grace 

Hitf  looks  adorned  the  ▼enerable  place ; 

Truth,  «from  hia  lipa,    prerailed   with    doable 

•  <wayi 
And  foola  who  came  to  ico^  remained  to  pnj/ 


And  again — 


t . 


Even  childron  followed  with  fndearhig  wile, 
A1/4  placked  hii  gown  to  share  the  good  man's 

smile: 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  ezpreaaed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him  and  their  cares  dis- 
tressed. 


'  And,  as^a  hiid  each  fon^  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  ita  new  fledged  ofispring  Xo  the  skies^ 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved' each  duU  delay'. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  Ud  the  way.' '' 

» 

From  the  period  of  the,  publication  of 
.  his  great  poeii,  may  be  dated  the  decline  of 
Goldsmith's  http^iness^  and  the  rise  of  his 
more  serious  and  permanent  *•  imputation. 
He  did  not,  as  he  adyanced  hi  life,  become 
more  carefiol  of  hi^  means ;  his  difficulties, 
op  the-  contrary,  seemed  rather  to  incrtease 
upoti  him,  in^coni^quence  of  his  efforts  to 
appear  fine  in  polished  society,  to  wliich 
he  was  now  freely  introduced.  He  became 
,  acquainted  with  a  funily  napied  Homeck, 
witn  whom  he  joutneyea  to  Paris,  soon  af- 
(ter  the  publicatioil'of  the  Deserted- Village. 
His  intercourse  with  the  two  Miss  -Horn- 
eck».  at  whose  home  he  was  a  frequent  and 
a  welcome  guest,  is  at  once  the  most  agree- 
able and  the  most  painful  passage  ib  his 
history;  and  itisfuHygiyenbyMr.  Irving, 
with  all  the  peculiar  elegancies  of ,  his  style 
and;  manner  of  treating  social  topics  ;  but, 
as  it  was  nol  our  intentiop  to  giye  our  rea- 
ders an  abstract  of  the  biography  of  Gold- 
smith, we  may  Content  ourselyes  with  re  - 
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ferring  them-  to  the  voluiiie  of  Mr.  Irving, 
whose  biography  of  this^  author  is  c(be  of 
the  most  delightful  ^d  satisfactory  which 
we  have  ever  perused.  The  character  of 
Goldsmith  is  aefbaded,  and  cleared. from 
every  charge  and'sjbain  or  meanness,  gross 
vanity  And  vulgarity,  fixed  U{>oli  'it  by  th^ 
envious  and  fulsidme  pencil,  of  Boswell^ 
We  conclude,  therefore,  with,  the  conclu- 
ding chapter  of  Mr.  Irving,  as  it  would  J>e 
in  ^ain  to  attempt  a  more  complete  and 
elegant  Qulogium  upon,  his  favorite  author. 

'^  How  comes  it^"  says  a  reocpit  and  iur 
genioQS  critib,  ^^  that  in  %11  thQ  miry  paths 
of  life  which  he  had  trod,  no  speck  ever 
sullied  the  robe  of  hil  modest  and  graceful, 
muse.  How  amidst  all  that  love  of  infe- 
rior company,  which  never  to  the  last  for* 
Book  him,  did  he .  keep  his  genius  so  free 
from  every  touch  of  vulgarity  ? 

'^  We  answer  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
innate  purity  and  goodness  of  his  nature; 
tiiere  was  nothing  in  it  that  assimilated  to 
vioe  and  vulgarity.  .  Though  his  circum- 
stances often  compelled '  him  to  associate 
with  the  poo]:>  they  9ever  could  betray  him 
into  companionslil))  with  the  depraved. 
His  relish  for  bum<v;.and  for  the  study  of 
character,'  as  we  have  before  observed, 
brought  lum  often  into^  convivial  comj^any 
of  a  vulgar  kind ;  but  he  discriminated  be- 
tween their  vulgarity  and  their  '  amusii^g 
qualities,  or  rather  wrought  from  the  whole, 
those  fiunUiar  features  of  life  which  fohn 
the  staple  of  his  most  popular  writings. 

^^  Much^  too,  of  this  intact  pmity  of 
heart  may  be  ascribed  to  the  les^ns  of  his 
infancy  under  the  pfttemM  joof ;  to  the 
gentle,  benevolent,  elevated,  unworldly 
maslms  of  his  father,  who  ^passing  rich 
with  forty  pounds  «  year,'  innised  a  spirit 
into  his  chnd  whieh  riches  could  not  de- 
prave nor  poverty  degrade.  Much  of  his 
tioyhood,  too,  had  bjden  passed  in  the  house- 
hold of  his  uncle^  the  amiable  and  senerT 
ous  Contarine ;  where  he  talked  of  Utera- 
tare  with,  the  good  pastor,  and  practised 
music  with  his  daughter,  apd  delighted 
them  both  by  lus  juvenile  attempts  at  po- 
etry. These  early  associations  breathed  a 
grac6  and  refinement  into  his  mind  and 
toned  it  up,  after  the  rough  sports  on  the 
green,  or  the  frolics  at  the  tavern.  These 
led  him  to  turn  from  the  roaring  glees  of 
the  <$lub,  to  listen  to  the  harp  of  nis  cousin 
Jane;    and  from  the  rudtio  triumph  of 


^  throwing  sledgi^'  to  a  stroll  vrith  his  flute 
along  the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Inny. 

•  ^' The  gmitle  spirit  of  his  father  walked 
with  him  throhgh  life,  a  pure  and  virtuous 
mofiitor  ;  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
career^  we  find  him  ever  more  chastened 
in  mind  by  the  sweet  and  holy  recolleo- 
tiops  of  the  home  of  1^  in&ncy.  • 

"  It  •  haa.  been  questioned  whether  he 
really  had  any  religious  feeling.  Those 
who  raise*  .the  question  have  never  consid- 
ered well  his  writings  ;  his  Vicar  of  Wak^r 
field,  and  his  pictures  of  the  Village  Pas- 
ter, preseAt  seligion  under  its  naost  endear- 
ing* forans,  and  with,  a  feeling  that  could 
only  fiow  from  the'  deep  convictions  of  the 
heart.  When  his  /air  travelling  compa- 
nion]^ at  Paris  urged  him  to  read  the  Church 
Service  on  a  Sunday,  he  replied  that '  he 
was  n9t  worthy  to  do  it.'  He  had  seen  in 
e^ly  life  the  sacred  offices  perf9rmed  by 
his  father  and  hifr  brother,  with  a  solemni- 
ty w)iich  had  sanctified  them  m  his  memoiy ; 
how  could  he  presume  .to  undertake  such 
functions  ?  His'  religion  i^  been  called 
in  question  by  Johnson  and  Boswelli  he 
certainly  had  not  the  gloomy  hypochon- 
driacal piety  of  the  one,  nor  the  babbling- 
mouth  piety  of  the  other ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Christian  onariiy  breathed  forth  in  his  wri- 
tings, and  illustrated  in  his  conduct,  give 
us  reason  to  believe  he  had  the  indwelling 
religion  of  the  soul. 

^\  We  have  made  sufficient  coifiments  in 
the  preceding  chapt«re  oa  hk  conduct  m 
elevii^d  circles  of  literature  and  fashion. 
The  fairy  gifts  which  took  him  there,  were 
Qot  accompanied  by  the  ffifts  and  graces 
necessaiy  to  sustain  him  m  that  artificial 
sphere.  He  caq,^  neither  play  the  learned  . 
sage  with  Johnson,  nor  the  fine  gentleman ' 
with  Beauclerc :  though  he  has  a  mind  re- 
plete with  wisdom  and  natural  shrewdness, 
and  a  spirit  free  from  vulgarity.  The  blun- 
ders of  a  fertile  but  hurried. intellect,  and 
the  awkward  display  of  the  student  assu- 
ming the  man  of  fashion,  fix  on  him  a 
character  for  absurdity  and  vanity  which, 
like  the  charge  of  lunacv,  is  hard  to  dis- 
prove*, however,  weak  the  grounds  of  the 
chai;ge  and  strong  the  fiicts  in  opposition 
to  it.  '       ' 

^''In^  truth,  he  is  never  truly  in  his  place 
in  these  learned  and  ftishionable  circles, 
which  talk  and  live  for  display.  It  is  not 
Uie  kind  of  society  )^e  craves.      His  heart 
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yearns  for  domeBtio  life ;  itcrayes  femiUar, 
confiding  intercotirse,  /fiunilj  firesides^  the 
gnilfeless  and  happy  company  of  childi'en  ; 
&efle  bring  out  th^  heartiest  and  sweetest 
sympathies  of  his  nature.  ;, 

<<  <  Had  it  been  his  fate/  says  the  critic 
tre  have  abeady  quoted,  Vto  meet'  a  w()- 
man  who  could  have  Ipved  him,  despite  his 
&ults,  and.  respected  him  despite  his. foi- 
bles, we  caAnot  b^t  think  that  his  life  atid 
his.  genius  would  liave  been  concentrated, 
his  craving  self-love  appeased,  his  pursuits 
more  settled,  his  character  more  sdlid.  A- 
nature  like  Goldsmith's;  so  a^sctio^te,  so 
confiding — so  ^tisceptible  to  ample,  inlM>- 
oent  enjoyments — so  dependent  on  bthers 
for  the  sunshine  of  existence,'  .does  not 
flower  if' deprived  of  the  «tniosphere  of 
home.  •     *. 

^  The  cravings  of  his  heart  in  this  res- 
p€f^t  are  evident,  we  think,  throughout  his 
career ;  and  if  we  have  awelt  with  more 
significancy  than  others,  upon  bis-  ijftter^ 
course  with  the  beautiful  Homeck  family, 
H  is  because  ,we  fiincied  we  could  detect, 
amid  his  playful  attentions  to  one  of  its 
members,  a  lurking  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness, kept  down  by  a  conscious  pove,rty  luid^ 
a  humiliating  idea  of  personal  defects.  A 
hopeless  feeling  of  this  kmd — ^the  last  a 
man  would  <!K)mmunicate  to  his  friendb — 
might  account  for  much'  <^  that  fitfulness 
of  conduct,  and  that  gathering  melancholy, 
remarked,  but  not  comprehended  by  lus 
associates,  during  the  liast^  year  or  two  of  * 
his  life  ;  and  may  have  hieit  one  of  the 
troubles  of  the  wSjixA  which  a^ravated  his 
last  illness,  and  only  terminated  with  hi& 

death. 
^*  We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  re- 


marks, with  a  fetr  which  have  been  used 
by  us  on.  a  fbrmer  occanon.  'Frcttnthe 
general  tone  of  Goldsmith's  ftography,  it 
IS  isvident  that  his  faults,  at  the  worst,  were 
but  negative,  while  his  taierits  were  great 
and  decided.  He  was  no  one*fl  enemy  hat 
his  own  ;  his  errors,  in  the*  main,  itificted 
evil  on  none  but  himself;  and  were  so 
blended  with  humorous,  and  even  affisctmg 
cireumstances,  as  to  disarln  knger  and  con- 
ciliate kindness.  Where  eminent  talent  is 
unit^  io  spotless  virtue,  we  are  awed  and 
dazaled  into  admiration,  but  our  admira- 
tion ia  apt  to  'be  cold  and  reverential; 
while  'there  is  8omet|uitf  in  the  harmless 
infirmities  of  a  good  and  great,  but  erring 
individual,  that  pleads  touchi^ly  to  our 
nature ;  and  we  turn  more  kindly  towards 
the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find 
that,  like  ourselves,  he  is  mortal  and  is 
frail.  The  epithet  so  often  heard,  and  in 
such  kindly  tones',  of  'poor  Goldsmith,' 
spes(ks  volumes.  Few,  who  consider  the 
real  compound 'of  admirable  a^d  whimsi- 
oal^  qualkied  whi^K  form*  his  character, 
would  wish  'to  prune  away  its  eccentrici- 
ties, trini  its  luzuriaiioe,  Imd  cCp  it  down 
to  the  decent  fortnalities  of  rigid  virtue. 
'  Let  not  his  frailties  b^  remembered,'  said 
Johnson  ^  ^  he  was  a  very  great  man.,'.  Bat 
for  <iur  part,. we  rather  say,  '  Let  tliem  be 
remembered,'  since  their  tendency  is  to 
endekr ;  and  we  question  whether  he  him- 
self woild  not  feel .  gratified  in  hearing  his 
reader,  after  dwelling  with  admiratioxi  on 
^e  prooft  ef  his  ffreatioess,  close  the  vol- 
mne  w;th  the  kind-hearted  phrase,  so  fond- 
ly and  famfliarly  ejaculated,  of   '  Poor 
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In  a  previoiiB  namber*  ^e  reviewed  the 
system  of  banking'  ii^  lOperatioii  in  the 
State  of. New  York,  so  far  as  it  aimed  to 
nrovi^  seonritj  for  ,the  redemption  of 
bank  issnes  of  paper  money,  and  suggested 
the  application  of  thatprinoiple  to  the  finan- 
ees  of  the  federal  govenii^ent..  3inoe  the 
publication  of  that  ar^cle,  the  topics  pre- 
sented m  it  have  been  variously  discussed  in 
different  sections  of  the  coimtry,  and  a'dis- 
position  has  been  e^ced .  'to  tbJce  into 
eonaideratign  the  propriety  of  adopting  the 
system  th^re  presented. 

It  is  Hot  onr  present  purpose  to^pre^MOt 
anew  ihef  subject,  treated  in  otLrfctaier 
number,  either  to'^develope  more  fiiUy  its 
practical  bearinga  or.  to  nrgre  the  impor- 
tance of  its  *  adoption.  To  that  claeih  of 
minds  who  ^t^  ready  to  adopt  weU,  consid- 
ered plans  of  improying  those  systems  that 
exist  among  us,  however  imperfect  or  dis- 
jointed they  may  appear  to  be,  the  presen- 
tation of  a  plai)  so  simple  ai|d  .obviously 
effective,  carries  with  it  a  force  of  oonvic-^ 
tion  to  which  the  most .  elaborate  analysis 
and  the  most  f^rrpat  advocacy  can  add 
nothing. 

But  there  are  those  Who  have  ihougl^t 
much,  if  not  proibtmdly,  on  the  sufaject  ot 
credit  tad  banking,  who  deem  any  im- 
provement engrafted- upon  the*  present  m- 
tern,  as  hnrtfiil  to  the  precise  extent,  that 
as  an  improvement  it-ought  to  be  deenied 
ralnable,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  postpone 
the  period  Of  its^ieal  overthrow.  For  ^se 
with  whotn  radicalism  is  a  psts^on  and  not 
a  mere  misdirection  of  the  logical  fkcnlty, 
who  strew  their  way  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grare,  with  Wrecks, .  begiitning  with  the 
toys  and  play-ihing0  of  in&ncy,  and  end- 
ing with  constitutions,  no  argument  can 
supply  the  defeats  of  nature  or  education. 
But  happily  much  of  the  radicalism  of.  the 
day  is  meiefy  a  logical,  distemper,  and  to 

*  American  Beview,  Febraary,  1849,  ni^er 
title   of  "A  plan  for  improving  the  national 


which  reason  may  address  itself  with  a  fidr 
hope  of  being  heard.  .  . . 

Tho  mathematical  condition  of  mind^  pe- 
ciiliurto  thid  affCy^zhibits  itself  m  a  tenden- 
cy to  reduceaUsvstemstoi^  series  of  simple 
and  •  demoniitrable  -propositions..  That 
which  constitutes  ^anezceUance  in  mechan- 
icS)  the  habitual  direction  of  the  attention 
teethe  simple  and  *  comprehensive  powers 
from -which  the  more  refined  and  compli- 
cated movements  are  devolved,  frequently 
misdirects  the  mind  in  the 'study  of  econo- 
mic cflpienoe^  Id  the  one,  that  which  is 
complex  19  derived,  by  variqusly  combining 
,  powers  and  movements,8imple  in  themselves, 
and  in  reality,  only  complex  in.the  sense 
that  the  npad  cannot,  at  a  single  instant  of 
time,  grasp  the  separate  and  combined  op- 
eratioQ  of  each,  while  in  the  other,  com- 
plexity is  the  reiiult  of  .an  infinite  number 
and  variety  of  forces*,  operating  upon  the 
production  of  every  ^^esiut. 

In  mechanical  science  the  -mind  begins 
with  a  simple  proposition)  and  proceeds 
coptructively  rio  the  production  of  the 
highest  results,  while  in  the  uncertain  sci- 
ences of  which  political  economy  may  be 
reckoned,  the  foreinost,  this  method  is  im- 
practicabie,  indeed,  unpossible.  Beside  the 
wheels  the  lever  and  the  wedge,  the  ma- 
chine society  reckons  among  its  primary 
powers  many  moral  forces^  not  to  be  gua- 
ged  and  ooiipl^dby  arbitnuy.will,  but  act- 
ing with  a  certain  self-directi<»,  without 
the  rang^  of  human  control^  andfreqv^ntly 
of  human  .obeervation.  • 

The  spirit  pf  the  age  has '  pronounced 
against  forms  and  "complexities.  ^  It  does 
not  place  man  in  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  vast  senius,  superior  to  hu- 
man, and  commaoct  his  irtody  and  admi- 
ration, but  takes  him  to  a  vast  engine 
room,  and  placing  in  his  hand  a  lever,  tells 
him  ^t  with  it,  the  course  of  all  things 
unddr  the  snn  is  controlled.  It  tells  him 
that  institutions  and  religions  are  instru- 
ments of  his  invention,  anil  subjects  of  his 
<y>ntrol|  and  surefy  he  should  tmdentand 
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the  took  with  which  he  warks,  or  throw 
them  aside  aad  invest  others  within  his 
comptehensioQ.  It  denies  to  him  no  attri- 
bute of  power,  saye  the  ori^nation  df  his 
own  ^lecies,  and  a  certain  minor  authority 
which  mature,  as  his  house-keeper,  garn- 
ishing and  fitting  his  terrestrial  abod^  for 
his  comfort  and  pleasure,  exercises  within 
this  his  home  and  workshop.  8ince  Luci- 
fer fell,  such  presilmptuouB  beings  as  the' 
modem-pHilosophers  have  not  existed. 

The  approach  to  a  philosophic  compre- 
hen^on'of  the  science  of  "political,  econo- 
my, lies  thiDu^  a  state  of  mind  as  differ- 
ent from  thm  as  wisdom  is  £h>m  ignoran<je. 

There  aro  certain  great  .principles  to 
be  borne  in  mind — aU  economie  systems 
have  certain  liioral  tendencies  which  it  i»as 
legitimately  their  offioQ  to  exert,  as  to  ef- 
fect those  physical  and  immediate  results 
which  are  tiie  apparent  objects  of  their  ii^ 
stitntion. 

Thei^fore,  te  adapt  a  system  to  the  , 
moral  nature  df  man,  is  as  essential  as  it  is  to 
construct  it  on  such  principles  as  to  im- 
prove his  physical  condition.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  argument  so  often  used  to 
vindicate  tyranny  that  its  subjects  are  better 
provided  for  in  physical  necessities  and 
comforts,  would  be  unanswerable.  .Again, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  when  experience 
has  demonstrated  the  utility  of  a  certain 
expedient,  a  &ct  haa  been  ascertained 
which  must  -  have  its  place  and  weight  in 
science,  and  if  it  is  inapplicable-  or  imtrue 
to  any  theory  of  the  subject,  the  theory 
gives  way  and  not  the  &et.  For  certain 
expedients  are  as  natural  and  ais  necessaiy 
by  adaptation  to  the  condition  of  man  as 
the-  Acuities  he  poissesses ;  they'indicate  the 
laws  of  his  state.    '    ' 

Of  this  i^atore  is.csedit,  morally  the'  pla;- 
oxQg  of  .faitk  and  confidence  by -one  in  an- 
other,'and.  physically  the  tiransfer  pf  one's' 
posseesions  to  another  on  the  faith  of  a 
promise  of  a  compensating  return  ^r  diem. 
Without  exercisiiig'itmaD.  has 'never  exis- 
ted ;aud  caa  never  exist.  It  is  the  first 
law  developed  ih  in&nc}%^and  dra^  after 
it  the  social  affections  which  have  their* 
origin  in  confidence,  first  exhibited  toward 
them  to  whom  we  are  the  objects  of  care 
and  solicitude,  and  with  the  perfecting  of 
the  teaaon  drawing  within 'its  inflnenoe  'a* 
widening  range  of  objec^ts. 

Mingling  every  where  in  the  intercourse 


of  rational  man  with  man,  it  is  necessaiily 
the  great  principle  governing  that  inter- 
course, which  has  fdr  its  end  the  produc- 
tion by  his  industry  of  those  things  of 
which  hj^  Mtjvp  has  need  for  its  susten- 
ance.* 

Credit  ,is  the  great  laW  of  industrial  in- 
tercourse. It  is  the  result  of  the  moral 
nature  -of'-  maiv  bearing  upon  his  physical 
labors,  and  gives  to  hislabors  a  moral  tone, 
distinguishing  them  fromi  and  <iyignifying 
them  above  the  labors  of  inferior  and  irra- 
tional beings.  It  binds  society  tp^ther  in 
mutual  ^ootafideno^'^nd  dependence,  thus 
hatrmoaizing  in  the .  common  objects  to 
which  all  legitimate  institutions  tend. 

We  'bear  of  friend^  and  enemies  of  a 
ccedit  bystem ;  but  it|  surely  cannot  he  that 
there  are  any  who  deedre  the  extirpfition  of 
confidence  from  .the  humane  bosom.  It  is 
not  against  the  principle  of  predii  that  any 
sane  man  wars ;  biit  that  ;Which  has  been 
technically  called  the  credit  *  avstem,  is 
sometimes  the  object  of  his  aversion. .  £»- 
seniijkUy)  the  cifedit  i^ysten^  consiats  of  a 
serie9  \>f  restrictions  to  the  natural  and 
unrestricted  application  <^  the  principle,  or 
rather  instinct  of  confiapn^e,  setded  by 
long  experience.  Whether,  these  liiaits 
are  always  set  widi^due  r^ard  ta  the  best 
interest  of  society,  is  a  question  for  experi- 
mental Solution,^de£)ang  theoretie  analysis. 
There  is  a  reason  naming  through  this 
subject^  ascertaining  fay  fixed  laws  every 
result^  but  the  question  te  be  sealed  is 
whetl^  the  human  mind  vpossesses  suffi- 
cient jubiquity  to  comprehend  it.. 
•  ,  F.or  the  present  we  must  be  eontent  to 
study  thia  faintly  illumined  sci^oe  by  the 
aidx  of  certjiin  fiked  facts,  like  b^oon 
lights,  set  -hither  and  thither  to  guide  the 
mariner, '  And  if  w^  think  more  perfectly 
to  illuminate  the  subject,  we  must  not  go 
about  and  extinguish  the  imperfect  lig^itfl 
we  abeady  have,  until  by  their  aid  we  hiave 
set  durable  landmarks. 

Starting  from  the  idea  of  credit  as  a 
moral  instinct,  we  foHowman.  into  society 
and  find  the.  idea  practically  employed  by 
a  necesfflty  inherent  in  his  reliubSoDS  with 
other  .beings.  JHe  comes  into  the  world 
naked  and  Restitute — ia  susta]ic»ed*by  afiee- 
tion  until  the  faculty  of  laboring  for  him- 
self is  develcmed — thence-forwal'd  he  is 
thrown  upon  his  V)Fn  resources..  He  pos- 
sesses as  yet  only  the  &culty  of  labor,  but 
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b  without  the  means  of  .employing  thai: 
faculty.  His  mstiQcts  and  his^wants  impel 
him  to  produolion,  Tjie  question  here 
arises  of  what  does  he  stand  m  need — and 
how  shall  thai  wimt  l>e  supplied  ? 

Man  IS  in  a  peculiax'  Uiough  not  alto- 
gether eiLclusive  sense,  as  has  been*  said,  a 
tool  using  animal  Most  inferior  anip^ 
to  a  oertain  extent  require  material  with 
whioh  and  upon  which  to  exert  those  m- 
0Uncts  which  tend  to  sust&in  a^  pierpetu- 
ate  the  life  of  their  species ;  but  tlie  Waists  of 
man  in  this  respect  are  as  much  greater  as 
his  nature  is  more  exalted  thi^i  theirs.  That 
which  has  fdready  be^n  produced  out  of 
the  abundanti' stoves  of  nature,  uid  remains 
iinconsumed,  in  the  various  forms. in  which 
labor  has  prepared  it  |br  fixture  use,  forms 
tbd  stov6  out  of  which  be  is  to  draw  the 
me^ns  of  employing  lus  industrial  power. 
This  resource  is  capital,*  under  which  name 
may  be-  also  inclu^^d  those  natural  ojijects 
ana  productions  which  are  the  subjects  of 
proper^.- 

Out  of  it,  the  laborer  is  nourished  until 
the  fruit  of  hifT  labor  is  realised  to  him. 
Out  of  it  he  is 'furnished  with  land  to  till 
and.  implements  of  husbandry,  or  with 
material  tools  and  implements  with  which 
he  can  exercise  his  skUl  as  a<i  aHizan^ 

Ai.  yet  thQ  naked  laborer  has  produced 
nothing,  and  accordingly  has  nothing  with 
which  to  procLuce.  Coital  is  in.  the  tuuids 
of  those  who  have*  produced  it,  and  how 
can  he  h(^  to  obtain  it  without  an  equiv- 
alent to  o£G9r  for  it,  from  those  who  have 
labored  hard  enough  to  get  it  to  know  the 
value  of  keeping  it.  Until  the  expedients 
of  humauQ  and  f  iyifis^d  society  are  adopted, 
he 'has  but  a  single  resource,  and  that  ia  to 
sell  his  labor  to  linother,  and  become  a 
bondman.. 

It  is  an  ins^ctive  though  a  w^  known 
fact^  that  the  mo^lem.  commercial  eystei^ 
was  ushered  into  heing  about  the  same  time 
with  that  liberty,  and  civilization,  which 
distinffuishte.  the.pTe^^n^  a$  the  enlightened 
age  of  the  wprhir .  It' wonld  be  more  dift- 
cult  than  profitable  to  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain which  led  forward  tho  othet;it  is 
enough  to  know  that  without  the  olher 
neither  could  subsist. 

For  much  of  the  liberty  i^d  civiliza^n 
we  enjoj,  ire  are  indebted  to  ihose  causes 
which  give  dignity^  labor.  Among  bar- 
bannia  tribes  labor  is  the.  service  of  a  Dond*- 


man  reluctantly  yielded  to  avoid  hunger 
and  the  thong — ^with  freemen  it  is  the 
struggle  of  a  free  spirit  to  raise  its  physical 
independence  to  the  level  of  its  moral. 
The  difference  between  the  two  lies  not  in 
the  men,  but  in  the  institutions  of  the  so- 
ciety in  Vhich  they  live: 

By  ^issturing  to  the  individual  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  labor,  and  furnishing  him  with 
,  capital  to  employ  it^  we  nvost  effectually 
secuire  ius  physic^  and  with  it  his  n^oral 
liberty.  By  the  aid  of  credit,  one  of  its 
predominant  ideas,  modem  civilisation  se- 
;  cures  this  happj  result,  not  perfectly  in- 
deed, but  to  a  degree,  establishing  on  a 
sure  fbundation  the  soundn^^ss  of  the  prin- 
/oiple  involved. 

The  study  of  economic  philosophy  is 
directed  to  the  best  mocle  of  applying  cap- 
ital to  labor,  so  as  to  insure  its  highest 
prodop'tivMiess.  Capital  contains  within 
.itself  no  power,  of  increase,  apart  ^om  la- 
bor both  are  equally  helpless,  but  combi- 
ned they  become  productive.  .  The  capital- 
ist ^esires  that  his  capital  may  be  produc- 
tive, as  heartily  as  the  -  laborer,  that  his 
labors  inay  be  erowned  by  ^  production. 
Their  interests  are  common,  and  in  a  well 
ordered  community  their  efforts  tend  to 
the  same  objects. .  Then  let  the  senseless 
cry  about  a  strife  between  capital  and  la- 
bor^ as  between  natural  enemies,  apply  it- 
self to  a  simple  fable  teachings  the  uupor- 
iance  of  every  useful  member  of  living 
society  to.  every  other,  and  be  silent. 

Xo  aocomplish  the  common  purpose  of 
'ths'  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  it  is  only 
neqesqary  that  the  capitalist,  or  he  who  has 
liiore  capital  than  he  either  .can  employ, 
or  than  he  chooses  to  employ  in  coiinec- 
tieu  vritb  his  own  labors^  shopld  loan  the 
laborer  so  much  of  his'capital  as  the  latter 
may  staiid  in' need  of,  upon  the  faith  of  a 
promise  to  re6to,re  it  again  to  the  lender, 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits 
produced  w^th  it,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  its  use.  This  is  cr^cUt  representing  the 
confidence  of  th^  lender  in  tho  borrower. 

Need  \t  be  asked— ^can  any  other  result 
take  place  ^  Not  unless  the  instincts  of 
'humanity  are  crushed,  and -men  roam 
apart  ifarongh  a  wilderness  world,  devour- 
ing, one  another  lika  wild  beasts.  So  &r 
'  we ;  have  the  imperfect  .credit  system  i>f  a 
scattered  primitive  society.  Cc>mplexities 
are  begotten  in  multitudes.    It  is  true,  in- 
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deed,  that  in  perfeetidn  ther^  is  macU  of 
rimplicity,  bat  it  is  oftentimefl  a  simplioity 
pemiding  complexity  as  its  reason  or  laW, 
as  the  vibration  of  a  thonsand  strings 
and  pipes  may  produce  a  suoiplein^lody. 
But  we  nsoally  cafl  that  simple,  which  is 
obvious  to  our  reason,  and  that  complex 
which  we  do  not  understand,  as  a  millf* 
Wright  would  call  a  cotton  miU  a  simple 
machine,  while  to  one  unacquainted  .  with  , 
its  principles,  a  steiam  engine  is  a  mirade 
of  complicationii.  - , 

The progressof  society towardr its  com- 
plete developq&ent,  and  the  inoreaseof  pop* 
ulation,  mar)c  important  changes  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  capitalist  and  the  laboref . 
No  longer  can  the  capitalists  who  has  stood 
hitherto  in  the  li^ht  ^  a  patron  to  the  la- 
borer^  advaacing  to  him  his  capital  through 
a  kind  of  personal  confidence,  .exercise 
that  direct'  watchfulness  which  is  essential 
to  the^safety  of  his  investment.  *  To  apply  • 
a  e^stem  of  direct  patronage  in  ah  advan*- 
cea  commercial  commtmity,  would  require' 
a  degree  of  intimate  knowledge  and  '6f 
personal  confidence  between  individual  cap* 
italists  aad  laborers  utterly  unattainable. 
Under  such  a  ^siem  the  capitalist?  would 
prefer  to  let  his  capital  remain  idle,  rather 
than  incur  the  difficulties  attending  its 
investment. 

A  further  difficulty  is  perceived.  With 
the  increase  of  commerce  has  arisen-  eom- 

Eetition  begetting  risk.  The  capitalist 
aving  but  a  small  amount  te  loan  ai^d  ha- 
lardi^  it  all  with  the  success  of  one,  or  at 
best  a  limited  number  of  laborers,  finds  the 
risk  too  great  for  the  ret^im  he  can  expect, 
and  prefers  hoarding  to  investing. 

There  is  a  #aBt  of  economy  also  discov- 
ered in  this  mode  of  applying  capital.  The 
borrower  and  ihe  Wder  know  not  where  to 
find  each  other,  nor  can  thkt  certiunty  of 
assistance,'  which  is  essential  to  the  regu- 
larity of  btisiness,  be  depended  oil.  Out 
of  this  doubtful  state  of  things, 'it  happens 
that  much  capital  lies  continually  unem- 
ployed, particularly  Wheh  it  is  possessed  in 
small  amounts,  in  the  hands  of  many  indi- 
viduals. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  a  number 
of  individuals,  each  having  a.  certain,  per- 
haps small  amount  of -capital,  associate 
themselves  together  and  fomi  a.  common 
fund.  Skillfiu  and  experieneed  persons 
are  emjdoyed  to  makd  'loans  of  this  fund^ 


liius  performiiff  fbr  the  cpmteied  capital 
that  which  neiUier  of  iJie  associated,  indi- 
vidufdS'  could  do  so  well  with  respect  to  his 
individaal  proportion.  We  have  tiius'at- 
tamed  the  idea  of  the  jo^  stock  bank,  an 
institution  oreafted  in-  the  efibrt  of  capital, 
to  apply  itself  to  labor.  This  is  ihdeed 
the  simplest  idea  of  *a  bank ;  but  a  bank, 
nevertheless ;  exhiMtiiig  in  the  simplicity 
of  its^mechanism,  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struetion',  wherein  we  may  derive  certam 
and  .valuable-  knowledge  of  what  a  bailk  Is, 
Hius  leading  to  the  eonclusien  of  what  a 
bank  should'  do. 

Individual  or  private  banking  has  found 
admirers,  placing  it  in  point  of  utility  be- 
fore joint  stoc^c  backing;  but  alUion^ 
they  have  professed  to  look  from  a  demo- 
cratic point  of  view,  they  have  unreflect- 
ingly fidlen  into  a  great  error.  An  indi- 
vidual banker  .aterting  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attain  success,  begins  necessarily  with  an 
overgrown  capital,  which  grotrs  exorbitantly 
by  the  influence  which  wealth  and^  the  con- 
trol of  a'  banking  institution  coid^.  Un- 
til the  mass  t)f  capital  distributed  in  small 
amounts  through  the  •  country  is  bfou^t 
forward  by  *  associative  compames,  the 
wealth  of  the  individual  hanker  enjoys  a 
monc^ly  of' the  benefits  .derived  from  the 
aetiver  employment  of  capital,  and  receives 
a  rate  of  interest  enhanced  beyotod  itii  com- 
parative'va|ue,  by  the  absence  of  competi- 
tion. EkLtope'.  Exhibits  many  instances 
where  individual  bankers  have  attained  a 
degree  of  wealth  utterly  disproportional  to 
what  a  natural  increase  of  capital  by  ^e 
ordinal^  and  healthy  modes  of  application 
would  yield,  and  suggesting  that  sudh  fa- 
cilities of  monopoly  ought  not  to  exist  in 
the  hands .  of  individcuds  unchecked  by 
competition.  Our^own  country  exbiHts 
few  mich  instances,  olring  chiefly  to  the 
extent  to  which  joint  stock  banking  is  en- 
couraged with  .  us.  Individual*  banking, 
tends  necessarily  to  accumulation  aa<l  mo- 
nopoly—awhile joint  stock  banking  tends  to 
distribiktioki,  and  fosters  competition. 

Taking  a  step  forthef  in  'Uie  refinement 
of  the  relations  of  commerce!^,  we  encoimter 
a  class  of  persoi^i  who  assume  an  interme- 
diate potation  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  laborers.  'This  elaas  is  ccmiposed  of 
what  has  bton  isftyled  exchangers,  including 
merchants,  brokers,  carriers  snd  others 
that  mij^t  be  named.    Historically  ooa- 
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fiidered,^  this  clafis  dates  its  ori^  from  a 
period  fiirin  advance  of  die  conception  of 
anj  definite  Iclea  of  banking,  btlt  in  the 
development  of  credit  from  its  rade  begin- 
ning to  its  later  perfection,  it  *  may 
not  ,be  inappropriate  to  assign  to  this  class 
the  position  we  have  assigned  it. 

The  merchant  standing  in  the  closest 
infimacj  of  relation  on  the  one  hacnd.  to  the 
laborer,  and  on  the  othe^^and  to  the  cap- 
italist, is  the  nitufal  channel  through 
which  catital  flows  to  invigorate  labor. 
Apparently  he  s^ems  to  monopolize  in  him- 
Belf,  the  advantages  derived  from  banking 
accommodation ;  but  in  feality  he  trans- 
mits them^  either  immediately  or  mediate- 
ly to  ^e  laborer.  \  And  this  again,  is  ac- 
complished through  credit.  The'  mahudio- 
tnrer,  who  in  one  sense  represents  labor, 
IS  enabled  throogh  the  merchant  to  receive 
the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  in  the  form  of 
advanced,  months  before  his  manu&ctiired 
wares  find  a  consumer.  To  the  bank, 
which  \a&  cemmunicated  to  the  merchant 
in  part  his  abi^ty  to  make  stich  advances, 
the  manufacturer  o^s  the  supply  of  ineans 
which  has  kept  his  wheels  m  motion.  So 
widi  the  fkrlher,  by  tlie  aid  of  capital  flow" 
ing  toward  him  through  th^  bank,  and  the 
n^rcl^t',  he  is  summed  out  of  his  own 
labor,  while  as  yet  t£e  products  of  his  In- 
dustry are  but  seeking  a  market.  ■ 

In  this  manner  may  the  o*peratiorti  of 
credit  be  traced  through  every  branch  and 
department  of  indus^,  conveying  capital 
to  fructify  labor. 

Corresponding  to  a  certain  degree  to  the 
division  mdicate^  by  the  classification  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  commerce  into  capr 
italists  exchanges  and  labors ;  th6re  are  three 
classes  of  individuals  whose  relations  to 
each  ofher  indicate  the  characteYof  the 
credit  system.   ' 

They  are  firstly  capitalists,  or  those  who 
employ  their,  capital  in  making  loans  'to 
others ;  secondly,  those  who  have  capital 
employed  by  themselves  in  commercial 
operations^  corresponding  with  this  class  of 
exchangers ;  and  lastiy,  laborerti  who  are 
dependant  upon  the  former  cksses  fbr  the 
means  rendering  their  labor  productive. 

Let  A.  represent  the  capitalist ;  B.  the 
merchant  standing  in  the  i^cond  classi,  and 
C.  the  laborer.  We  wiQ  assume  that  B. 
possessing  capital  employed  in  hjs  business, 
bAs  goods  of  .which  C.  stfiAds  in  need  to 


toploy  his  labor.  B.  is  willing  to  place  his 
propertv  at  the  disposal  of  C.  but  has  de- 
manded a  guaranty,  which  is  furnished  by 
A.  ^ut  B.  possessing  capital  and  not 
standing  in  need  of  A's  ready  money^  is  con- 
tent to  take  from  A.  his  promise  to  pay  the 
equiviilent  for  the  purchase  by  C,  at  a  fu- 
ture specified  time.  This  transaction  con- 
stitutes a  loan  of  credit,  and  derives  the 
reasonableness  ^and  titilitv  of  such  loans 
from  the  natural  wants  of  mailkind  stand- 
ing in  ^fuch  rations.   ' 

This  simple  formula  illustrates  many  of 
the  transactidns  of  business,  and  can  be 
applied  in  tiie  analysis  of  the  relations  of 
the  parties  to  such  transactions.  We  have 
thus  as  ^the  purpose  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem, the  focilitation  of  exchanges  of 
property  between  producers  and  exchan- 
gers, bjr  setting  ^part  a  portion  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  country,  to^gcuifanty  the  crecUt 
upon  which  &uch  exchanges  ate  made. 

'To-  a  limited  extent,  loans  of  credit  are 
created  by  issues  >of  bank  paper,  but  the 
ipEilnediate  'convertibility  of  such  paper 
into*  specie,  gives  to  it  tiie  character  en  a 
representative  of  specie  ratiier  than  of 
eredit.  In  either  aspect,  such  issues  are 
le^timale. 

The  invention  of  a  circulation,  making 
use  of  paper  n6tes  as  the  repreeK^ntative  of 
capital,  or  ii^  ordinary  thougfi  less  strict 
language,  of  spedie,  belongs  to  the  later 
history,  of  banking.  The  inconvenience 
of  Amoving  matenal  property  of  any  kind, 
from  place  to  place,  even  when  it  is  in  the 
concentrated  form  pf  the  precious  metals, 
suggests  ^to  the  common  reason  of  man- 
kind, the  expedient  of  representing  such 
property  by  some  known  symbol^  the  pos- 
session of  which  shall  be  the  evidence  of 
the  t)wnership  of  that  which  it' represents. 
Such  is  tbc'  relation  that  a  bank  note  sus- 
tains, to  the  capital  of  the  bank  issuing  it. 

Economists  have  differed  widely  in  meir 
notiqns-  of  the  character,  of  specie ;  but 
without  reason,  for  ^ecie  is  but  a  descrip- 
tion of  property  selected  for  that  purpose 
in  consequence  of  its  extreme  value,  with 
a  fixed  national  standard  of  measurement, 
and  made  a  lawful  tender,  in  fulfilment  of 
all  contracts  hot  calling  for  the  delivery  of 
any  other  specified  property. 

Specie  has  a  material  and  not  represent- 
tative  character. ,  Its  value  is  indeed  en- 
hanced <  by  the  privileges,  which  in  this 
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respect  it  enjoys  over  otiisr  descrlptioiiB  of 
property  ;  but  in  all  respects  it  ia  subject 
to  tne  same  law  of  supply  and  demand  that 
control  the  value  of  other  descriptions  of 
property.  It  is  obviously  the  most  fluctu- 
ating description  of  property,  as  the  sup- 
ply is  not  only  controlled  by -natural  cau- 
sesy  but  by  those  artificial  means  by  .which 
it  becomes  impressed  with  the  peculiar  at- 
tributes of  specie.  In  this  respect  a^re'p- 
resentative  circulatiqn  tbas.  the  -advantage, 
of  representing  the  vast  Capital  of  the 
country,  the  fluctuations  of  wnich  balance 
each  other,  giving  some  approlich  to  an 
nndeviadng  standard  of  valu^. 

The  introduction  of  the  bank  note  sys- 
tem worked  a  revolution  in  banking,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  avarice  prevailed  over 
reason,  and  established  a  bad  principle 
only  partially  extirpated,  at  this  time,   % 

One  of  the  earliest  facts  developed  in 
practical  banking,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
paper  circulatiok,  was,  that  for  the  ordina- 
ly  purposes  of  bankii^,  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  specie  as  compared  '  with  the 
aggregate  amount  of  notes  issued  was  re- 
quired for  their  redemption  ks  they  Were 
ordinarily  returned .  for  payment.  This 
was  a  result  necessarily  attending  the  issue 
of  a  representative  circulation ;  for  where 
notes  are  put  in  circulation,  representing  a 
specie  capital,  the  capit&l  must  of  necessi- 
ty remain  in  the  bank,  until. demanded  in 
redemption  of  the  ndte&   ^ 

Thus  the  "bank  would  >qonstantly  ^ve 
unemployed  on  its  hapds  an  amount,  th^ 
average  of  wluch  would  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  its  notes,  kept  consta^y  in 
circulation.  *  Still,  in  addition'  to  tms,  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  specie,  the  bank  com- 
monly holds  large  amounts  on  deposit,  for 
which  no  other  use  can  be  made  than  to 
employ  it  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes, 
thus,  reducing  the.  amount  of  its  capital 
required  to  be  kept  by  it  in  the  form  of 
specie.     . 

The  bank  findiae  that  practically  it  em- 
ployed but  a  small  amount  of  ^capital,  as 
compared  with  the  amotmt'  of  business 
done  by  it,  naturally  came  to  consider  the 
possession  of  a  larger  amount  of  capital  aa^ 
ftn  unnecessary  superfluity,  and  being  loose 
from  the  restramts  of  law,  acted  practically ' 
upon  this  conclusion.-  *  '     . 

If  it  had  the  credit  ^of  possessing  capi- 
tal, it  mattered  hot  that  its  notes  represen- 


ted an  emj^ty  fitlsehopd,  instead  of  real 
capital,  their  currency  was.  all  that  was  de- 
sired, at^d  that  was  attained.  Or  if  it  ao- 
tually  possessed  .such  unemployed  capital, 
the  temptation  to  Speculate  with  ii,  soon 
placed  it  beyjond  the  jreach  of  bill  holders. 

False  as  this  principle  was,  k  is  not  so 
remarkaUe  t^t  it  was  adopted  by  the 
banks,  as  that  its  fiJsity  escajped  the  attenr 
tion  of  fitatesmen  and  economists.  The 
condition  of  the  bank  was  deetued  sound 
dt  a  moment  when  its  capital  or  property 
basis  could  afford.the  means  .of  redeeming 
but  a  small  proportion  of  its  outstanding 
engagements.  The  deficiency  was  supposed 
to  p^  supplied  by  the  notes  of  private  in- 
dividuals, obtained  by  discount  in  exchange 
for  it^  own  notes  or  credit.  A  circulation 
to  the  extent  of  two 'and  a  half  tinies  the 
actual  capital  was  nermitted.  The  bank 
stood  no  longer  in  tne  li^t  of  ai  capitalist 
applying  actual  capital  to  the  busineias  of 
the  country ;  but  aS  a  mere  -speculator, 
exchan^g  a  credit  bearing  no  interest,  for 
o'^e  productive  of  interest.  Xhis  advan- 
tage it  can  e^joy ,  solely  for  the  reason  that 
the  name  of  hank  carried  with  it  a  certain 
prestige  denied  tqin^vidual  reputation. 

It  followed  that  lihe  bank  was  sound  no 
longer  than  tii^  individual9  w^ibse  notes  it 
h'el4  were  in  a  solvent  condition,  while  the 
occurrence  of  fii)anc2al  embarras^ent  was 
isure  to  endanger,  if  not  overwhelm  the 
bank,  r^nderin^.its  widely  scattered  circa- 
lation  a  precarious,  if  not  a  w^^rtUeas  pos- 
session.    .  . 

.  We  liave  endeavored  to  trace  iiie  devel- 
opment of  the  Wiking  systepa,  from  those 
necessary  laws  thsCt  stamp  a  .fixed  relation 
0)1  the  society  of  n^ankuid ;  but  here  we 
encounter  a  systetn  purely  artificial.,  The 
principle  of  UiC  system,  if  principle  could 
arise  out  of  a  mere  artificial  prder  of  thin^ 
established  ^i  the  suggestion  of  avarice, 
was  that  the  credit fof  the  bank  being  not  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  the  credit  of  a  sincle 
individual,  but  of  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals whose  notes  it  holasi-wasof  a  inoxe 
reUable  character,  and  therefore  an  ex- 
change of  an  uncertain  credit,  for  otie  of 
better' standing,  was  a  eood  operation  both 
fbr  the  banker  apd  the l>(m*ower. 

The  fruit  of  this  system  was  such  as 
could  only  spring  from  its  principles. 
Where  it  prevails,  it  is  Qot  tmusual  to  see 
batdts  iduspend  spe<ue  payqienta  wiUi  an 
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extended  circnlation,  empty  vaults  and 
worthless  assets.  A  general  ^istrust  of 
banks  ensued,  demo<^tio  seal  was  stimn- 
lated,'  not  to  detect  and  correct  ihe  erron- 
eous principle  wiiich  had  "crept  into  bank- 
ing, but  to  destroy  dl  banking  privileges. 
At  this  juncture,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
Whig  Legislation  detected  '^e  evil  princi- 
ple, and  extirpated  it  effectually 'from  bank- 
ins  in  that  state. 

The  guaranty  system  seized  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  oailk  should  be  a  caijf^i- 
talut  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  and 
dem&nded  of  it  publid  assurances,  and 
pledges,  that  this .  character  was  geti^uine, 
and  not  fictitiously  assumed.-  The  general 
features  of  the  New  York  i^stem  were  so* 
jfuUy  presented  in  the  itrticle  alluded  to  in 
the  former  part  of  this  essay,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary agaik  io  present  its  detaiis. 

Unddr  tms  systeta,  the  baiik  is  required 
to  possess  in  m  available  form,  means  suf- 
ficient for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  cir- 
culation issued  by  it.  This  capital  need  not 
be  in  the  form  of  specie,  but  might  be  in- 
vested in  permanent  interest  producing 
securities,  reserving  however  sufficient  spe- 
cie to  meet  the  emergencies  of  business. 
As  affording  th0  mpst  gtoerally  approvM 
security,  investihent  in  public  stocks  and 
in  mortgages  of-  real  estate;  was  duggestM 
as  moat  fitting  to  render  •  the  surplus  capi- 
tal at  once  productive  and  safe.    • 

But 'as' capital  safely  invested  to-day*, 
may  be  withdrawn  and  launched  into  spec- 
ulation to-morrow,  a  still  further  point  was 
to  be  attained  by  the  system,  and  this  was 
accompHshed-by  requiriQgthe  bank  to  de- 
posit the  stock  and  mortgages  representing 
its  capital,  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible 
public  officer. 

Nature  exhibits  in  all  her  processes^  the 
profoundest  economy  in  the  use  of  means, 
setting  an  example  to  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. Starting  from  the  rude  and  clumsy' 
expedients  of  savage  life,  the  progressive 
development  of  the  human  intellect  is 
marked  by  increasing  economy  in  the  use 
of  means.'*  This  is  the  result  of  a  clear 
acquaintance^  with' the  hiws  of  nature.  In 
no  direction  has  science  >as  yet  applied  the 
exertions  of  mankind  so  as  to  attain  the 
highest  posrable  productiveness.  On  the. 
contrary,  we  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of 
mind,  with  much  yet  to  ransack  and  learn 
before  we  understand  all  that  this  world  of 


ours  contains.'  We  handle  the  machinery 
of  the  gre;it  laboratory,  but  poorly  as  yet, 
producing' very  little  to  reward  a  great  out* 
•lay  of  exertion.  As  we <  approach  matu- 
rity, we  shall  know  more  of  economy,  and 
produce'  greater  results. 

As  much  as  science  has  done  in  other 
quarters,  it  has  thrown  but  Kttle  light  upon 
the  productive  capacity  of  capital.  A  very 
natural,. but  Epicurean  idea  seems  to  pre- 
vail, that  the  'productions  of  labor  are  in- 
tended solely  for  the  present  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  mankind,  and  have  no  pro- 
spective duty  to  perform  'for  future  genera- 
tions. Capital  belongs  to  pointy  ;  its 
economical  use  is  all  ihat  is  aUowed  to  him 
that  calls'  himself  its  owner.  Enticed  by  a 
persuasive  instinct,- man  labors  as  he  sup- 
poses, for  himself  and  his  offspring,  but 
nature  tunltf  his  labors  to  a  wider  useful- 
ness^, raising  up  by  them,  myriads  of  intel- 
lectual, sentient  beings.  Such  reflections 
are  not  useless,  ks  they  tend  to  dignify  the 
science  ^hich-  has  for  its*  aim  the'  direction 
of  human' labor.  ', 

•  If  it  seems  surprising  that  capital  may 
be  in  the*  exclusive  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  one,  wiiile  another  not  possessing 
.it,  may  derive  an  equal,  o^  perhaps  greater 
benefit  from  its  exist^ce,  than  he  who 
possesses  it,  the  surprise  must  be  attributed 
to  the  small  acquisitions  winch  science  has 
.made  in  this  department  of  knowledge. 

Such  a  ^tate  of  facts  is  exhibited  by  a 
bank  having  a  ciroulation  based  upon  capi- 
ta} itivested- in  interest  paying  securities. 
The  interest  derived  direcSy  from  the  in- 
vested capital,  represents  the  profits  derived 
ftotn  ikie  immediate  employment  of  that  capi- 
tal^ while  that  which  is  derived  to  tne 
bank '  afid  to  individuals,  by  m^ans  of  the 
circulation,  represents  the  Value  of  the 
same '  capital  einplbyed  upon  the  principle 
of  credit.  There  are  then  two  ways  of 
employing  capital,  one  by  possession,  the 
other  by  producing  credit  upon  it. 

One  who  holds  <^  promissory  note. of  ap- 
proved value,  derives  a  benefit  from  its 
possession,  no  ways  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  he  whose  note  it  is,  is  actually  enjoy* 
in^  the  profits  of  the  fkrm,  which  is  the 
otMy  means  possessed  by'  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  note.  .  ^. 

Th^  principle « involved  is  as  obvious  as 
the  fact  is  certains-credit  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture productiv'eness  of  capital— its  profit  is 
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derived  by  aiitioipAti<m ;  thus  its  use  iniio 
wise  detracts  from  the  Wue  of  its  present 
enjoyment.  Nor  is>  there  any  improvidenoe 
in  this  anticipation  of  a  future  profit,  for 
we  hare  already  seen,  that  this  expectation 
of  a  fiitare  profit,  leads  the  capitalist  to 

tlace  his  capitfkl  withiA  the  reach  of  the 
iborer ;  thus  fulfilling  the  ends  of  iiatarey 
in  bringing  capital  and  labor  together,  io 
oo-operate  in  production. 

The  New  York  s^tem  attentive  to  this 
principle  of  economic  employment,  permits 
that  portion  of  banking,  capkal  which  is 
not  required  to  be  held  by  tne  bank  in  the 
form  of  specie,  to  be  permanently  and  pro- 
fitably invested,  requiring  only  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  capital  in  the  form  of 
public  stocks  or  other  securities,  tp  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  public  officer, 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of 
the  bank  employing  it. 

A  obiss  of  credits, sprint  outbf  meroan- 
^e  transactions,  so  dependent  for  iheir  va- 
lidity upon  sii^ilar  credits,*  that  of  them- 
selves they  form  an  insecifre  basis  of  com- 
mercial operations;  So  dependent  are 
merchants  upon  oi^e  another,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  credits  niutually  subsisting 
among  them,  ihat  all  are  concerned  ip  the 
soundness  of  each,  and  ve  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  fiuhire  of  any  one.  To 
prevent  the  formation,  of  sttch  credits, 
where  interest  tod  the  anticipation  .of  pro- 
fit invite  to  extending  them,  •  is  impossible^ 
whether  attempted*  by  the  aid  of  philodopl^ 
or  law.  No  statute  could  be  framed  suf- 
ficiently stringent  to  restrain  merchants 
from  trusting,  where  they  deem  it  their  in- 
terest to  trust.  The  impotency  of  such 
legislation  is  exhibited  in  the  inst^ce.of 
the  usury  laws ;  however  wise  or  necessary 
such,  laws  may  be  deemed,  experi^oe 
proves  that  they  are  incapable  of  enforpne- 
ment,  and  ilierelbre  useless.  If  then,  in 
the  latter  case,  where  to  many  minds  a 
moral  sanction  is  superadded  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  laws,  they  are  found  to  be  d^ti- 
tute  of  power,  how  hopelessly  iinbecHe 
would  be  a  law  rendered  repugnant  to  the 
moral  instincts,  by  attempting  the  destrudr 
tion  of  credit.  Far  from  submitting  to 
such  a  law,  those  who  violate  it,. would. feel 
that  they  had  done  a  commendable'  act, 
in  trusting  the  credit  of  one  whom  it  may 
have  been,  their  interest  to  servo,  even  at 
the  haiard  of  incurring  the  censures  of  the 
law. 


Taking  it  as  a  fixed  fiMst,  that  merdiants 
will  trust  one  another,  not  deduced  from 
any  Jreasonmg  on  the  subject,  but  observed 
as  an  invariable  o(msequenoe  of  the  princi- 
ple of  self-interest;  it  becomes-  a  question 
of  the  gravest  interest  to  public  economist^, 
how  to  prevent  as^r  «9  possible,  the  im- 
prudent and  extravagant  propagation  of 
credits^  The  temptations  that  almost  con- 
tinuaUy  present  themselves  to  .the  mercan- 
tile classes,  indudng  an  enlargement  of 
their  business  'Operations,  are  in  ordinary 
times  Buffieient,  if  unrestrained,  to  produce 
dangerous  extensions  of  credit ;  but  pecu- 
liar combinations  of  circumstances  fre- 
quently hold  out  the  most  extravagant 
promises  of  gain  to  be  derived  frtMuthe 
enlargMient  of  bnsipess  operations,  and 
consequent  expansion  of  credit,  too  .pow- 
erful for  resistance,  though  placing  in  im- 
mineiit  haiard  the  security  of  commercial 
tn^isactions. 

Against  such  influences,  the  credit  sys- 
tem— ^the  aimof  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  to  restrict  abuses  of  the  principle  of 
cvedit — ^wields  a  powerful  restrictive  in 
banking  *^pitai.  The  constant. tendency 
of  banking  is  to  .withdraw  from  the  market 
the  uncertain  credits  of  individuals  for  the 
most  part  based  upon  credits,  and  to  re- 
place them  by  a  credit  based  upon  the  ac- 
tual capital  of.  the  bank.  Thus,  while 
capital  under  wise  restrictions  struggles  to 
become  pit>du<^tive,  it  lends  its  strength  to 
give  firmness  and'  confidence  to  the  rela- 
tions'^f  commercej"^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  timidiU-  of  the  capitalist,  who  looks 
only  to  a  uir  rate  of  mterest,  and  a  safe 
investment,  acts  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
imprudent  seal  of  the .  iperohant,  when 
the  hopes  of   speculation   tempt'  him  to 

S  beyond  the  limit  oC  prudence.  As 
nking  capital  possesses  such  an  influence 
on  coriimercial  operations,  as  tohold  them  in 
eheck  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  fiieilities, 
so  when  that  capital  is  a. reality  and  not 
a  shadow,  that.influenoe  trill  always  be 
found  on  ^e  sid^  of  prudence'. 
.  It  is  obvious,  that  these  conclusions  are 
not  true  of  bankmg  conducted  upon  ficti- 
tious capital,  for  there  the  credit  of  the  bank 
is  no  more  reliaUe  than  tiie  oreidit  of  indi- 
vidualseven  under  the  best  of  ciraumstanoes, 
and  the  replacing  of  the  one  by  the  other, 
is  a  matter'  of  Uttie  commercial  advantage, 
while  as  it  sespects  a  disposition  to  check 
speculation,  the  bank  having  but  littie  at 
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stake,  loses  the  chancteristie  prudenoe  of 
the  capitalist. .  ^ 

A  casual^  and  supeifioial  observer  m^ht 
detect  a  supposed  departure  froz^  this  pnu-* 
ciple  in  the  New  York  systeoL  By  aa- 
soming  the  securities  standing  in  the  .place 
of  the  actual  property-capitfll,  to  represent 
merely  a  credit,  it  wo;ild  appear  that  the 
credit  loaned  updi^that  capital,  was  but 
credit  raised  iq>on  credit.  .Butthe^trelsgth 
and  beauty  of  that  systepi  appears  by  a 
olos^  observa^on  of  its  principles,  to  i^b^ 
sist  in  part,  in  the  fact^  that  the  credit  that 
it  extends  is  based  upon,  actual  capital,  in- 
st^  of  mese  credit. 

It  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said, 
that  lie  who  loans  to  another  upon  the.se* 
curity.of  a  pledge  of  property — ^relies  upon 
the  Credit  of  the  bolTOwer,.for  he- holds  the 
property  pledged,  und  is  so  far  to  be  re-^ 
sd  its  owner,  'that  if  that  which  was ' 
>rroWed  is  not  returned,  the  pledge  is  re- 
tained. So  the  &ith  of  the  public  pledged 
in  ito^cks,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  se« 
curity  su|)erior  to  all  individual  credits,  and 
stond^  on  an  equal  footing  witib  the  pos- 
session of  any  tangible  proper.ty ;  for.4is  the 
security  of  property  is.  dependent  upon  the 
maintainatioe  of  the  public  faith,  so  the 
pledge  of  that  faidi  secures  the  highest  evi- 
dent of)  a  permanent  possession.  Resting 
on  such  a  basis,  no  credit  can  be  deemed 
.  insecuiae. 

Many  .evils'  have .  been .  attributed  to 
banks,  some  ef  which  are  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  erroneous  principle  in 
banking  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  while  others. are  nowise  chargeable  to 
that  cause'.  Among  others,  that  of  induc- 
ing specubktipn,  h^  oeen  with  some,  a  prin- 
cipal around  of-  objectiaa  to  the  allowance 
of  bankinff  privileges.  This  charge  has 
been  urged  with  that  undiscriminating  seal 
that  involves  both  the  good  and  evil  in  a 
system  in  aocpsations  banging  to  tiie  Ut- 
ter only.  As  bankiiur  has  in  man^  in- 
stancy been  conducted,  the  duur^  is  not 
unmerited,  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  Uie  prin- 
ciple which  iiaa  given  occasion  to  the 
charge  of  fostering  speculation,  ', . 

In  one  respect  only,  has  le^j^itimate  bank- 
ing  i»n  influence  in  promoting  speculation, 
mud  that  is  bv  furnishing  the  means  which 
inay  be  employed. fowards  speculative. ob- 
jects. If  speculation  made  use  of  meaop 
which  aM  not,  the  common  soi^e  df  all 


eommercial  activities,  but  admitting  only  of 
employment  for  evil,  it  would  be  a  ground 
of  grave  accusation,  that  any  system  should 
furnish  such  facilities.  Capital  may  she  re- 
garded as  the  vital  principle  of  commercial 
Ufe,  equally.  capaUe  of  ai  true  or  ^dse  di- 
rection ;  to  hold  it  responsible,  then  for  the 
use  which  is  made  of  it,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
ehai^  the  principle  of  abimal  life  with  dl 
the  inregulari^ies  to  which  it  ministers  their 
active  power. 

Speculation  is  the-  product  of  moral 
causes,  atid  not  the  result  of  physical 
c6mbination8.  It  springs  from  a  desire  for 
the  acquisition  of  sudden  w^th,' and  is  at- 
tended by  an  ezeited  state  of  mind  ready  to 
risk  every  present  good,  for  the  sake  of 
some  antipipated  advantii^.>  It  is  not  un»- 
formly  observed  to  predominate  at  >  times 
;Rrhen  the  use  of  ca|>ital  is  readily  procured ; 
but  o^n  arises  when  the  fordmBoj  opera- 
tions of  trade. are  stndtened  for  lack  of 
means.  This  fiic^  of  itself,  ilkstrates  the 
absurdity  of  char^bog  the  origination  of 
speculative  feeling  upon  those  causes  which 
'supply  the  material  means  of  trading.  Of 
all.  claoes  capitalists  jire  least  apt  to  be 
speculative,  while  they  view  such  illicit 
operations  with  a  degree  of  distrust  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  them  from  entrusting  their 
property  with  those -that  indulge  in  them. 
•The  bank  as  a  capitalist  is  actuated  by  the 
same  impulses  to. a  safe  and  regular  invest- 
ment' of  its  capital,  and  thub  becomes  an 
instrument  of  conservatism. 

One  of  many  inatances^may  be  cited  il- 
lustrating the  practical  truth  of  this  idea. 
The  shirang  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
&vor  in  consequence  of  the  large  ezporta- 
tions  of  .grain,' during  the  year.  1847,  in- 
duced "larger  imnortations  from  abroad 
than  is  usual,  anva  consequent  efflux  of 
specie  towards  fbteign  markets.  To 
check  this  tendency  the  banks  restricted 
their  discounts,  taking  good  care  that  their 
fdnds  should  not  fallipto  the  hands  of  those 
who  reanired'  specie  for  exportation.  To 
fr  conriaerdUe  extent  the  mpVement  of  the 
banks  had  the  desired  effect,  and  operated 
to  repress  foreign  spectdatioQ. 

Without  justifymg  the  oppojrition  -  to 
banks,  which  has  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent prevailisd  in  different  sections  of  our 
country,  and  has  in  many  instances  erected 
itself  into  an  open  and  bitter  hostility,  it 
would  do  injustice  both  to  populat  dis<»im- 
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ination  and  to  truth,  to  deny  that  some 
gronn4s  for  it  have  not  existed.  Banking 
has  too  often  been  conducted  with  nttdr 
disregard  to  the  principle  that  requires  the 
bank  to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  capitalist, 
to  shield  these  institutions  from  just  cen- 
sures. Had  this  evil  been  incural)le,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  on  tha  whole,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Entire 'system  would  not 
have  led  to  less  inconvenienees,  than  the 
irregularities  occasioned  by  it.  But  the 
experiences  of  the'  Stated  of  New  York 
places  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  by  th^  aid 
of  restrictiye-  legislation,  the  usefiilness  of. 
the  system  may  be  jireseryed  ^without  di- 
minishing the  profits  which  .invited  to  that 
mode  of  employing  surplus  capital. 

It  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether, 
the  soundest  condition  of  banking  wotdd 
not  be  produced  by  letting  the  ban)u  loose 
from  restrictiye  legislation^  and*  leaving 
tiiem  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  com- 
petition, and  of  enlightened  self-interest.- 

The  opinions  that  are*  held  with  respect 
to  the  purposes  pf  kgiBlatioh,'form  the 
great  distinguishing  feature  of  the  two' 
great  parties 'of  our  country.  On  the  one 
hand  a  theory  prevails,  that  the  onl^  offiqe 
of  Ic^lation  is. to  preserve  the  balance  of 
personal  rights,  to  redress  wrongs,  and  pre- 
vent the  commission' 'of  crimes.  On  the 
other  hand, -a  more  liberal  aiidexaltddview 
of  the  ends  or  government,  recognises- in 
it  a  patron  of  virtue  and  industry.  Hav- 
ing the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  society 
as  its  object,  and  indeed  as  the  foundation 
of  its  authority,,  no  expedient  ought  to 
be  deemed  illegitimate,  which  tends 'to 
produce  that  result.  .  When  the  gfeat 
power  and  influence  of  government  are  con- 
sidered, it  requires  the  strongest  rea^nB  to 
convmce  us  of  the  propriety  of  denying  to 
that  authority,  on  any  theory,  th6*  right  to 
employ  its  energies  for  the  encouragement 
ana  strengthening  of  industry.  Such  an 
opinion  caQ  only  be  justified  by  supposing 
that  governments  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as 
having  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
suita  of  individuals.  However  true  this 
may  be  of  States,  in  which  the  sovereign 
authority  is  vested  in  an  individual  or  body 
of  men,  whose  pursuits-  have  nothing  in 
common  idth  the  pursuits  of  the  body  of 
the  people,^  it  is  not  justified  by  the  ex>- 
perience  of  our  own  government.  For 
whatever  errors  have  been  committed  in 


legislation,  the  syinpaliiy  of  onr  govern- 
ment has  always,  been  "with  the  people. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  cirenmsiances, 
that  when  we  have  been  in  error,  not  even 
the  blinding  influence  of  party  zeal,  has 
prevented  us  from  discovering  and  correct- 
hie  the  mistake. ' 

ThQ  state  governments  exhibit  inore  in- 
stances of  this  chflCracter,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  fede^l  legisl*- 
tioh,  from  the  &ct  that*  they  embrace  a 
wider  Vaujee'  of  objects,  and'  haVe  a  more 
direct  and.  immediate  influence  jxpon'  Uie 
intjBrests  of  individuals; 

Jo  ascertain  then,  where  le^slaticm  may 
with  propriety- be  Applied,  it  is  only  nec»- 
sary  to  consider  whether  the  r^stdt  <^  its 
application  will  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
mon interest.'  iB^  this  simple  test  we  are 
to  judg^,  whether  banking  should  or  4ahoaId 
nbt  be  exempt  frpm  legi^btive  restriction. 
•  Experienoe'has  abundantly  shewn,  that 
'  the  law  of  competition  is'  not  sufficient  to 
secure  the  best  Condition  of  bankii:^.    It 
ma^  indeed'  ^be  sufficient*  to  render  the 
merchant  coref^  of  lus  credit^  and  conse- 
quently restr&in  him  fh>m  exceasea;  but 
tni^  is  because  the  eye  of  a  cautious  ci^i- 
taHst  is  upon  him,  while  with  the  bank  no 
such  motives-  opeipate.     It  is  not  e^y  to 
sh^ke  the  credit  of:«  bank,  so  as  to  restram 
its  operations,  unless  its  affiiirs  have  be- 
come so  involved  that  a  premonition  is  lost 
upon  it.     Thosie  'operatioii^  which  endanger 
the  security  of.  a  bank,  by  directing  its 
capital  to  improper  uses,  are  of  so  secret  a 
nature,  Ibat  'rarely  is  the  condition  of  a 
failing  bank  aceurately  known,  until  it  has 
become  insolvent.     If  to  meet  this  difli- 
oulty  a  provision  pf  law  is  adopted,- requir- 
ing thb  capital  of  the  hank  to  be  placed  in 
^such  a  position,  that;. it'may  be  commanded 
in  the  event  of  a  failure,  s^nd  ^at  expedi- 
ent, is  fofnhd  to  be  attended  with  ^reat  pub- 
lic convenience,  who  shall  say  that  it  is  an 
improper  or  il^gitimate  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive authprity  ?    Beydnd  the  regulation  of 
the  rate  of  interest  on  money,  the  law  <€ 
competition  has  soi*  small  a  restrictive  power 
upon  bank&  as  to  be  nnworthy  of  consider- 
ation.     And  .yet  the  advocates   of  non- 
legislatibn  look  to  it,  to  correct  all  theevik 
tSo  which  banking  gives  rise,  when  it  is  cod- 
diicted  with  disregard^ to  the  pnbHc  inter- 
est.** They  would  do  well  to  account  for 
the  fiict,  that  hithertait  has  become  neoes- 
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sary'to.  i^ecease  the  restrainl^  pf  law  in 
order  to  protect  the  public^  rather  than  to 
throw  th<nii  off  as  useless  habilimelkits.  It 
canftoi  with  any  propriety  l!e  said,  that  le- 


gislation has  produced  aa  artificial. pondi-  -eufiQ  'between  them  is  rather  a  difference 


tion  of  -banking,  'whibh  can  only  be  -pre- 
served by  the  ootistant-  addition  of  new 
provisioDSy'for  that  science ^has-Qiatdred  it- 
self iinder  Circumstances  admitting  i^ 
highest  adaptatiQji  to  ihe  wants  of  man- 
kind |  and  the  only  o.bject  of  led^latiye 
ttterppdtion  is  to  ,eireumscribe  the' -  ille- 
gitimate operat\ons  pi  bfiilks,  while  btok- 
inff  is  and  should  be  left -to  the  brgest 
liberty  consistent  witli'pubHe  conyetienoe. 
It  'is  no  less  dif^cult  *to  vindicate  the , 


propriety  <of  conceding  to  £he  federal 'go-    a'nfttionai  bank  mtist  take  plaee.     And 


vemment,  the  right  of  adopting  suck  a 
sydtem  of  finance  as  will*  afford  th^  greatest 
conveciienob  'to  ^e  .natkxi.  It  ought  to'be 
a  prominent  consideration  i^  the  adoption 
of  any  governmental  measure',  whether  by 
Congress  or  the  State  Legislatures,  whether 


is  as  responsibly  charged  with  the  care  of 
those,  interests,  as  the  state  governments 
ate  within  their '  spheres.  Both  exist  to 
promote  the  i^me  objects,  and  the  differ- 


pf  jurisdiction,  than  of  nature  or  kind.  To 
hold  a  contrary  doctrine^  would  cast  a  sua- 
picion  upon  the  ^risdom  of  our  constitution. 
In  adapting  tjbe  advantages' of  the  guar- 
anty-^stem  to  the  wants  pf  the  Ukion,  as 
we  have  shQwn  in  th^  f^rticle  already  al- 
luded to,  no'mpre'iS'  required  of  the  gene- 
ra} gdvefnment  than  that  it  shall  adopts  a 
convenieht  mode  of  onanaging  its  own  •'finan- 
cial '(^ono^rns,  without  making  use  of  those 
dfiputed  powers  under  Which  the  creation  of 


'the  pubUo  advantagea  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  cojorae  ought  mainly  to.influence  its 
adoption.  In  requiring  tius  it  is  only  ask- 
ing of  a  populazL  government  .that  its  policy 
shotdd  origulflto  in  the  mt^resi^  of  the.  peo- 
ple*, and  its^measures  be  conformed  to  vta^vt 


the  interests  of  tntde-  and.  labor  are.  to  b^    wants,  which  was  the  true  jideal  6f  the 

affected  beneficially  or-  injuriously  by  it.;\,  ^ramers  of. the  constitiition.  * 

ibr  the  general  government  witiun  its' sphere  [         '.•  \    .  '      \  a«  j.  w. 
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A  '' Peace  P^rty"  was  490on  fbrmed, 
eompoeed  of  an  union  of  Federalii^tSy  a|id  ii 
portioii  of  the  anti-war  democrats,  whq36 
intentipn  it  w^  to  dejfbat.Mr,  Madison 'fi- 
re-election,  or  bring  out  an.  exj^reasion  of 
public  sentipient  that  would. foro^  th<vad- 
ministratiDn  to  *4t  peace.  '  A  few,  mOre  in- 
temperate, openly  threatened  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  but  these  had  do  weight  in 
any  partj^  and  ^pokaonly  fdrthemselyes. 
A  number  of  prominent. Fedendiste^deem-^ 
ing  it  their  duty-  now  to  support  the  ad^ 
ministration  in  the  w^,  refused*  to  tak^ 
any  part  u(  disapprobatory  expressions; 
among  these  w^re  Oliver  Woleott  and' 
Samuel  Dexter,  members  of  President 
Adams'  cabinet.  The  ex-Presidcnt,  him- 
self, had  been  a  warm  supporter,  of  the  re- 
publican administrations,  from  an  <arly  pe- 
riod after  Jefferson's  accession.  . 

The  nomination  of  Madisoiv  for  re- 
election, by  a  Congressional  caticus  of  the 
administration  party,  'ujoanimpusly  made, 
was  at  onpe  followed  by  that  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  by  the  Republican  membets  of  the 
New  York  Legislature ;  an  effort  to  ex- 
ta'nd  the  disaiffcction  to  the  party  in  other' 
States  was  made,  but  attended  with  little 
success.  A  oonvention  of  the  Federalists 
was  held  at  New  York  city,  in  September, 
in  which  eleven  States  were  represented^ 
by  seventy  delegates.  ''It  was  decided  by 
them  to  ^nite  with  the  New  Yoi'k  Repub- 
licans, Q]k  Mr.  Clinton,  "as  the  only  chance 
of  defeating  Mr.  Madison.  Jared  In^r- ' 
soil,  a  Federalist,  of  'Pennsylvania  was 
nominated  for  Vice  President.,   . 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  tknanimi- 
ty  of  Mr.  Clinton's  noftiination  by  the. 
New  York  Republicans,  Mr.  Madison  had 
a  part;y  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  vote  of 
the  State  was  not  given  up  without  an  ef- 
fort. The  administration  men  Were  l^ead- 
ed  in  the  Legislature,  by  Naihan  Sanford, 
£rastus  Root,  andCren.  Hai^t;  the  Clin- 


tonians,  ly  Mar^  Van  Burea,  and  others. 
Iq  a  caucus  of  .both  .divisionB  of  the  Re* 
publican  ^fwrty-,  }fr.  Vai^  Buren  la  aaid  to 
nave^  delivered  a  violjept  pliilipplc.a^unst 
the  Sooth,  and  the  '^  Old  Dominion"  par* 
tic.ularly^vand  to  |^ave  detiounbed  Mai&on 
and  bis  whole  cabinet,  as.^.unwprthy  the 
eonifidenoe  of  the  pleople," — AIe6si:s«  San- 
ford and  Root  replying.to  him.  . 
'  The  rerolection  A  Mr.  Madison  was  ef- 
fected  by  1)28.  electoral  votes,  to  89  for 
Clinton.     Gerry  haixing  13r>to*jB6  for  In- 

^  gersoll.  The  opposition  gained  from  the 
previous  election, '.Nqw  Vork,  New  Jersey, 
and  3, votes  .in.  Maryland— 40  Votes  in  all. 
Their  hopes  had  been  high)  ^d  the  disap- 
pointment was  bitter.  ^ 

W  the  13th  Congress^  the  diinsioii  of  par- 
ties was  thus  ;  Senate-:  Administration,  27  ;- 
Opposition,"  9 ;  Mouse  :  Administration, 
12Q:  Opposition,  .66.  Henry  Xlay  was 
eiected^Speaker  of  tjie  H6^,  by  89  votes, 
to  54 '  for  Timothy  Pitkin  of  Connecticut, 
The  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  being  in 
lead  of  the  opposition,  bad  been  jealously 
watched  by  the  administration  p&rty,  who 
expected  tl^t  whatever  ipeasures  pf  re- 
sistance to-  the  government,  were  ad»p- 
t$d,-  would  ori^inal^  tiiere^  The  dom- 
inant party  in  uiat  State,- was  in  the  lead 
of  Harrison  Grey  Otis,.  Josiah  Quii^cy, 
William  Prescott,  and  others,  jnen  of  de- 

■cided  talent,  and  obnOxipus  to  the  Repub- 
licans, fi»  ultra  in  their  schemes  of  opposi- 
tion. A  resolution  adopted  in  the  State 
Senate,  on  n^otion  of  Mr.  Qtiincy,  declare 
ing,  in  e^eot,  that  it  was  unbecoming  a  mo- 
raTond  religious  people,  to  rejoice  over  victo- 

;  ries  not  achieved  in  immediate  sdf-defence, 
had  famished  i^.th^e  ^r  denunciation  to 
the  Republicana  of  ihe  whole  Union,  and 
this  -^  unpatriotic  sentiment,"  they  deemed 
a  prelude  ^to  wors^  action.     Gov.  Stroxig's 


refusal  to  -place  the  militia  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  United  States'  offieers,.  (based 
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on  constitutioiial  grounds)  vas  Tiered  as 
one  step  towaVd.  a  treasonable  design^  and 
when  the*  HttHford  •-Convention  was 
proposed,  tlu^  ^2^  )be)ieTed.  to  be  in- 
tended to  eonsninmate  ^e  schema  of  dis*' 
nnioa  and  a  Eritish  alliance/or,  at  least,  pf 
open  resistanoe  tb  thp  government. 

The  real  occasion  of  this*'  oekbrdted 
meeting,  was  thef  critieal^conditicitf  of  the 
I^ew  ij^lan<}  States.  A  h^ptUe  ^eet^ 
hovered  near  ihe  coast .  menajcing*  descent,, 
and  proclaiming  that  its^object  vaa  io  pillnge 
and  destroy  the  sports ;  Provost,  at  we 
head  of  14,000  veterans,  was*  in.the  state  of 
Vermont ;  a  part  x£  MdssachdB^tts  wns  in 
possession  of  the  enemjr^that  State  'had 
expended  a  million  of  doU^rt,  in  her  de- 
fence-7-rhar  treaaurj  wa^  bankrupt,  in  eficct 
— stocks  beiog  at  a  discount  of  50  per  cent:. 
The  iia;$;ional  govelrhnkni,  oceup^ed  with 
the  forB^dablQ  ihvasions  at  the  Southr,  one . 
of  thpib  directed  uninediatelj  against  it- 
sdfy  waa.  unable  to^provide  for  the  exigen- 
cy at  the  North,  ki  this  state  of  affiiirs 
an  extra  b^ou  of  th^;  Massachusetts  Le« 
gialatur«  was  called,  and  the  meeting  of  ar 
XS'e W.England  Convention,  siiggestediby 
that  b^dy^  by  a  party  vote  22  to  12,  in  the 
Senate,  266  to  9ain  the  H^use.  The  ob-' 
jec^  to  be  cpnsidered  were  it^e  ^'  public 
grievances«and  concerns,  ^^^  deienoaagainst 
the  eneiny^"  -and  if  they  thought  proper, 
to  procjorQ  a  Convention  6f  all  the  .States, 
to  refuse  the  consttutToa  so  ad  to4edurevthe 
rights  of  all,  "^'by  plaqingail  upon  the  'ba- 
sis of  a.  fkir  representation.". 

The  Cfmvention  met  at  Hartford,  Dee.'  \ 
15,  1814,  8n<|  their  debates  contiaued^or 
afortoight,  ,with  .closled  doors  ancl  imder 
2in  injunction-' of  secrecy."'  But-  the*  idiBa 
that  this  injunction  w^  the  6ovef  of  tt;e^ 
8oni»ble  debates^  the  chartkoter  of  the-m^Ein- 
ber{i.entire.fy  forbids ;  and  it  is  fiiurCher  dis- 
proved by  die  instructions,  pndef  which  the 
Connectzcut  delegation .  wejii  to.  the  Con-* 
Tentiou,  vis., 'to  deliberate  ^^oa  measures . 
not  inc6nsisteiit  to  the  government.^  The 
result  of  their  debates  waff  a  paj^r  enumer- 
ating the  grievances  of  the  New  England 
States;  tecommendin^  them  to  petition 
Congress  to  be  ajlowed  to  •  retain  a  par|i  of 
the  taxes  levied  on  theiti',  for  self-defenCe, 
and  proposing  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  amendments  to  'the/  Constituttoa, 
restrictJBg  the  jj/omet  to  mal^e  war ;  that  to 
new  States }.  that  to  lay  embasgoes 


and  ta  restrict  commerce ;  limiting  the 
President  to  a 'single  term,  and  providing 
against  his  election  from  the  same  State 
fi}r  twY)  succeSBsive  terms ;  respecting  the 
represfsntation  -and  taxation  of  skves. 
These  propositions,  were  ^rejected  by  th3 
Legislatures  of  all  the  States  except  those 
of .  New  England. 

vAt  a)>out'the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Conventioti^  the  Republican  members'  of 
Congress  .from  New  Englai)d,  held  a  cau- 
cus xos  consider  what  course  it  was.best  to  l*e- 
commend  to  the  President,  in  relation  to  the 
Convention.  A  proclamation  ferbiddhig 
the'  meeting  Was  suggested*,  but  rejected, 
and  na<adviCe  cotdd  b^  agreed  upon,  it 
is  how  known,  «that.the  Presideut  gave  se- 
cret piders  to  the  District  Attorney  of  Con- 
necticut, -to  watch  the  pi^oc^dings'o^  the 
Ceqventipn,  aiid  on  the  appearance  of  any 
ov^rt  act  of  irea£on,  ^e  commander  of  the 
United  StatedHroops  in  ^Connecticut  was  to 
arrest  the  whol^  body.  If  more  force  ^an 
He  had  was  required,  the  miliiia  of  New 
Vork  were'tq.  be  caUed  into  re(][uiisition. 

The  war  soon  concluded.  As  aumeasure 
of  party  policy,  ^e  believe  its  e£fecte  upon 
the^  nation  to  have  be>n  good-^to  have  foe^n 
wbirth '  the;  price,  atid*  more.  We  believe 
the  contest  was>  neces^aify,  ill  this  sense, 
that  although  it  might  have  been  fi)r'a  time 
postj^ned,  -  i|i .  could  not  be  perma- 
nenuy  atssided,  without  nnking  the  nation 
into  a  worse  condition)  than  oiat  of  colo- 
nic seryitudoi  It  \911s  emphatically,  the 
*'  second  war  of .  Independence. "  •  Its  effect 
on  th^  condition  of  parties  'was  adverse  to 
its  supporters.  IVIany  of  that  party  had 
been  disaffected,  some^inreconcikbly  divi- 
dfi|d  J  an  opposition,  feeble  at  the  oommeujce- 
ment,  had  been  atrmgthened  until  il 
was  nearly  an  overmatch  for  .the.  ad- 
ministration party.  '  Hdd  the  War  con- 
tinued a  ehort  time  hm^r,  it  must  have 
nimed  its  projectors;  tne-  splendid  vic- 
tories of  the  last  ^mpl^gn,  mdeed,  were 
not  sufficient' to  prevent*  complaiiits  from 
aU  parts  'of  the  coimtry  of  the  increasmg 
we^it  of  theh  burdens.  T)ie .  aohiiimstra- 
tion  ^It '  its  condltic^  fast  growing  critical, 
and  hailed  the  treaty  a?  affording  escape 
from  an  appn)a4shing  dUemma:  . 

Another  effect  of  the  wyr  was  the  fair- 
iher  removal  of  the  Republican  party  from 
their  old  opipiAns  of  me  relative  power  of 

the-tote  and.  national  gov^imienls  and  of 
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oonstraotive  powers.  Wbatever  their  the* 
OTjy  they  becftme  in  practice  the  advocate^ 
of  wide  coDBtniction— the  party  of  oonsol-. 
idation — ^and  paBsine  beyond  their  oppo- 
nents, who  still'  remained  ■9X  their  ol^ 'posi- 
tion, left  them  as  the-party  of  limited  oon- 
struction.  Thef.  acts  adopted  to  earry  on 
the  war,  strengthened  the  central  gonern- 
ment,  till  its  federal  chmracler  seemed 
merged  in  the  national.  ' 

.Instead- of  a  return  to  die  old  polio]^,  oi^ 
the  return  of  peade> '  the  message  accom^ 
patiying  the  treaty  recommended  the  main- 
tainanee  of  a  respectable  army  ;  a  '^.grad-' 
nal  advancemeiU  of  the  n$val  establii^- 
ment ;"  a  system  of  fortjtcations)  &c.,  the 
oultiyation  of  the  miUtary  art,.  '^ under  the 
liberal  patronage  of  the  ^vemment,"  and 
a  reyisiOa  of  .the  tariff  for  thd  protection  of 
numufactoreSk  In  the  next  message, 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  WQS 
recommei)ded,  and  ihe  eHlargefkaU .  of 
the  powers  vestfed  in  the  Constitution  pro* 
posed,  to  Enable  the  government  to  perfect 
a  grand  '^  system  of  roads  and  canals."  It 
was*  thought  best,  .too,  to'  let  tfa'e  Intennd 
Taxes  retuain  for  a  few  y^ars. 

All  these  recomptiehdations'wete  caftied 
into  effect,  except  th^t  to,  aAiend  the  Coii- 
stitution,  and  on  this. -point  the  ,mtijority  of 
the  adt^iilistiation  members  usserted  the 

Jower  to  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  I^residfent 
efferson'a  reoommehdatioti  in  the  afiair  of 
Louisiana,  by  implication^  and  undertook 
its  eicercise:  The  old  Bank  had  been'  refti- 
sed  a  charter  for  another  term,  in  1811, 
only  by  the  casting  Tote  of  the  Vioe  Ptes- 
ident,  the.  oppoation'  in  \the  pihrty  being 
mainly  on  the-ground  that  the  national  fi- 
nances were  in  a  condition  iiot  needing  its 
aid.  .  A  singu^ur  circumstanbe  in  regai'd' 
to  this  efibrtto  re-charter  the  Bank,  is,  that 
it  was  voted  for  t^  William  ^.  Gftfet, 
and  Richard  Brent,  tli.6  Virginia  Senators ; 
and  what  i8.more-suiprising  yet,  "they  voted 
for  it  in  cobt^mpt  of  the  instrucHoru  of 
the  Virgbift  Legislature  I  The  Bank  bill 
of  1815  was. Vetoed  for  the  want  of  siiffi- 
oiwt  strength  and  vitality,  but  all  qn^fition 
of  oonstitutionijity,  ^  the  President  teysj  is 
"precluded."  The  Jbill  of  1816,  was 
brought  in  by  Mr«  Calhoun,  abd  obviated' 
these  objections.  The  Fe4eralisb  were 
idarmed  at  ^  the  gigantic  institution^  and  de^ 
clare4  there  ^as  no  poorer  for.  the  creation 
of  such  a;Ban^  It  pliased  by  a  division 
of  parties' in  this  prder: 


Sbnjltk. 


HoU8S« 


^.epuhlicaos, 
Federi 


Renublicantfy. 
Feoeralists.  • 


TEAS. 

19 
13 


6 

7 

SI 
40 


'  Threp  quartans  of  the  Repiiblicang  vo- 
ting in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Jike  pro- 
ponipnofithe  Fe^eraUsts  in  the  negative. 
.  Thc' Tariff-  billy«pass(9d  in  1816,  in  con- 
foU^ity  to '  thC'  President's  rec^MmAenda- 
tiOQs,  mad^  a  )Srge  mcrease  on  former  du- 
tii9s,  for  the  soje  purpose  of  protectiDn  to 
manufacture.  ^  The  Federalists  Were 
evenly  diyided  (within  one  .vote,)^  on  its 
passage,  while  of  the'-administration 'mem- 
bers, two-thirds  (within  one )^;  voted  for  it. 
Mr.  Jeffen^on^  fcom  his  retirement,  comes 
out  to  applaud  the  policy,  (letter  to  Ben- 
jamin Austin,-  1816)  and  t6  ^aggtet  even 
'^  prohiUtOTy  duties."  We.  find  Mr. 
Madison,  also*,  at  a.latet  day^  idienhis 
opinions  were  ■  called  in  question,  {no  one 
could  have  read  Ids  messages  who  dodbted) 
writing,  (Letter  to  Joseph  0.  Cibell, 
1827)  .that  sustains  not  only  die  exist- 
ence of  the  power  to  -protect  manufactures, 
but  that  it  was  alsa  notkn  incidental  but  a 
direet  .power,^  from^  the  auth6rity  to  rega- 
lato'trJide. 

Thus  the  Republican  party  has  become 
(and  has  in  part  long  been)  the  party  of  a 
Nadoma  Bank,.  Protective  Tariff;  Istenal 
Improvement,  a  krge  Navy,  laiege  expend- 
itures, and  wide  'Construction.'    They  are 
the  party  of  a- strong,  govetument,'  and  of 
nationality ;  and '  to  Imiit .  State .  autiior- 
itv  still  ffatrthef,  it  was  in  ^  serious  oontem- 
plajtion  to  devise  an  effective  punishment  to 
prevent  State  anthcHities  from  assuniii^g  to 
judge  of  the  pmblie  neoessity  or  oUier  cir- 
6umstances  making  a  call  of  th^  national 
Executive  for  their  -militia  constitutidnaL 
The  gov^mment  orMi  (the  National  Intelii-' 
gi^ncer^)  ^plained  that  the  scheme  was 
postponed' only  flpr  conVenienoe,  not  from 
choioe.     Pur >»|d6rs twill* remember  Mr. 
Pdk's  elaborate  inspiectioiij  in  his  Isust  an- 
nual'message,  of  the   ^  d^Murtore  from  an 
'earlier  pdicy"  at  tfaiB<  period.      It  is  not  a 
little  singular,  by  the  way,  that  a  Prrandetit 
claiming  to  be  guided  by  the  policy  of  the 
Repu^iean  admraistratidns,  aliould  st%iD»- 
''matise  the  poHcy  prevaiU^  during  t^ 
thirds  of  the .  It^pi^blioan  pefribd,  and  i 
proved  by  every  one  of  the  RepuUican 
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PresidentB,  to'the  very  last  of  theirpublio 
expressions  of  sentiments,  as  intepaed  to 
boild  up  an  ^\  aktistocracy  cfi  wealth,''  on  the 
backs  of  the  people.  And  this  is  hot  a 
inei:e  mistake  of  theirs";  the  President  at- 
tributes the  m^^>e  to  them,  and  vey^ais 
the  .manner  iir  whieh  the  ^vaki  idjea" 
*^was  veiled  unddr  plausible  preiekts." 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Polk's  ba4 
taste — ^it  is  the  inconsistency,  only,  we  iio- 
tioe.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  one  of-  his  mes- 
sages goes  farther  back'lban  Mr.  P6)k, 
speaking  of  a  '^.departure  of  nearly  hidf  a 
century"  from  constitutional  ))ri|iciple». 
Wbile  these  professed  imilat^rs  sd  di^our 
or  their  models,  the>Whig.  Presidents j  Mr. 
Adams,  GTen.  Harrison,  and  Gen.  Taylor^ 
warmly  !4)^ave  the  pcdicy  of*  all  the  Re^ 
publican  udminiatrafions,  Mid  Mr.  Clay 
insiiSfts  that  the  Whig  pi£rty  is,  and  lias  al- 
ways been,  in. the  exact  position  «f  the  Re- 
{Hiblicans.  /         ♦       . » 

When  Mr.  Monroe '  vfas  transferred  *to 
the -War  department^  in  1614,  the  State 
department  waa  otfered  to  Gov.Tompkins^ 
of  New  York,  who  declined  its  aoceptance ; 
but  by  his  friends  the  offer  was  regarded 
'as  equivalent  to  his  ^elect^on  by  we  ad- 
miDistratbn  as  the  intended  *  successof  of 
Madison.  In  1B16,  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  n(Mninated  Tompkin^,'but  he  receiv- 
ed little  support  elsewhere.  *  Monroe  waa 
iqore-the  favorite  than  any  other,  of  the' 
party.  In  New£nglatid,  the  Repubticans 
were^or  Monroe,  with  hardly  a  dusentient 
voice.  The" Republicans'  in  the  Legvsk* 
tnras  of  M;&ssa<ihQsetts  and  Oonneoticu^t 
gavr  him  an  unanimous  nominiition.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford, ^  tlie  Secretary  of  War, 
vras  advocated  by'seemii^gly  a  yer^  small 
interest ;  but  his  frieiids  were  secretly  ac- 
tive', and  while  Monroe's,  friends -dreHined 
of  no  considerable  .;effoct  ^gainst  him^liis 
defeat  had  been  nearly  secilured.  In.  the 
congressional  cauous,  65  meml^rs  vbted 
^or  Moqroe,  and.  54  for  Crawford.^  B^t 
for  the  united  support  Of  the  NeW'England 
Republicans,  Monroe  wouldliave*  befeu  de- 
feated.' The  state  of  the  vote  occasioneil 
much  surprise,  land  raised  doubts  with  ma^ 
ny  of  the  propriety  of  congreasional  noifd- 
nations.  Gov.  Tompkins  was  nominated 
for  Vice  President^  by  86  votes  to  30  for 
Gov.  Stiyder  of-Penn^vlvania. 

The  friepds  of  the  administradon  invited 
ike  Fedetalists  to  unite  with^them  in  sup- 


port oi  Mr.  Momroe,  and  his  friture  admin- 
i^ration^  and  thus  obliterate  all  party  dis- 
tinctions. The  masses  of  each  party  seemed 
distosed  to  unite,  but  there  was  little  sym- 
pathy amon^  the  l^ers.  •  Some  of  the 
Republicans  objeetcrd  tbat  the  Federalisfts 
Qu^  not'io  share  the  rewards  with  those 
whb  had  been  .always  faithfrd ;  these-  Fed^ 
erafists  would  iafiu^pce  the  ^policy  of  the 
government;  aird  if  there  were  no  (Opposi- 
tion,^ the  Republica^'organization  would  be 
lo8t,i  and  its  principles  forgotten,  in  the 
(fiviaions  that  taxi^i  fc^Otr.  Some  of  the 
Federalists^objected  to  the  proposed  union, 
that  the  Republicans  ttierely  invited  them 
to  a  su/rehd^r,  at  discretion,  offering  no 
conoeiteions.  We  lose^  iNiid  they,  in  this 
anialgifination,  a  good  name  and  character, 
anud '  sacrifice  noH^  principles. '  We  have 
reason  to  he  'prdud  of  (mr  party — ^we  have 
lib  honorable  stand-^we  asi:  for  no  patroar 
age  of  the  .government— otisr  object  is  only 
td  gikard  our  rights,  and  bheck  the  major- 
ity. If  the' admiiiistrative  party  endanger 
the  ^popular  liberty,  we  form'  a  nucleus  for 
the  ^ple  to  ri^y  around. '    It  was  urged, 

» too,  that  a  great  influence-  was  growing  up 
in  die  West,  which  would  soon  revolt  from 
tiie  diominatiOn  of  the  South,*  and  in  the 
contest  between*  them,  the  Federalists  -of 
the  East,  should  stand  ready  to  cast  their 
weiffht  in  &vor  of  dither,  whose  Ascendancy 
mi^t  be  required  for  tjbe  general  good,  or 
to  hold  the  balance  between  them,  and  pre- 
vent the  excesses  of  either. 

The  result  was  a  c^nnderable  accession 
to  the  Republicans  from  the  Federal  ranks^ 
(fbw  of  the  leaders  going  with  them,)  but 
&'jhilure  of  the  project  of  amalgamation. 
'  In  the  State  elections  of  this  year,  the 
Federalists  succeeded  >  in  Massachusetts, 
Connectictit,*  Rhode  Island,  t)elawarej;  and 
Maryland^  which  had  always  been'  their 
most  reliable  States,  though  Maryland 
usually  divided  itsSrote,  at  the  Presidential 
dec^onj^  qi  consequence  of  the  electors  be* 
ing  chosen  in  single  districts.  The  Presi^ 
deatial  electioil  ii^ame  on,  in  a  perfect  calm, 

'  the  newspapers  being  almost  entirely  barren 
of  political  jnatter.  The  votes  of  .16  States 
were  given',  ter  Monlk-oe  and' Tompkins,  ma- 
king 183.  Rufiit'King,  the' Federal  can* 
didala  ibr  President,  received  tiie  vote  of 
three  States-^Maasaohuselts,  Conneotiout, 
and  pe}aware->-d4 ;  their  vote*  for  Vice 
iPreaiclent  being  scattered.    From  the  eleo^ 
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tion  of  1812,  tbe  Federalkts  had  lost 
New  Hampshire,  j^hode  Island,  Ncf  Vork, 
New  Jerse^^  and  a  fraction  of  Maryhmd — ' 
54  yote84  ■     .     » 

After  the  electiQn,  Giieii.  JaQkBon,.who 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Monroe,  wrote  to 


The  journey  of 'Mr;  M<mroe,<;8oon  after 
his  inanguiiation,  to  the  eastward,  mnch 
flEheilitated  the  o'bject  of  the  extinction  of 
the  Federal  fftrij — (that-  wp'  have  seen 
wai^  desigi^ed  infltead  of  a  nnioi\.  V .  He  wafl 
treated  with  the  •  highest  ponsideration  by 


him  jre^pecting  the  existing  state  of  tiar'».  the  Federalists,  and  jn  return^  hh  oomph- 


ties,  and  advising  him  to  effect  an  obliterar 
tidn  of  the  old,d£tinct^ons,  by.  fbrming  his 
cabinet  in  part'froin'  each  party,  and  e^ 
tedding  his..confidence  to  ^e  Federalists  as 
well  as  to  Republicans.'  ^^  Now  is  the 
time,"  he  says,  ^'  te  ezteradnate  that  mon- 
ster called  Partj'  spirit."  The  General 
was  liitle  versed  in  politics,'  but.  he  had 
learned  more  'before  he  cam6  to  the  Presi- 
dency himself.  Mr.  Monroe  explains  to 
hitn  his  error^  ''The*  chi^  magistrate 
ought  not  to  W>the  headof  a  ^lartyj"  ^e. 
admits,  but  he  cannot,  lean  on  opponents 
for  support.  .  He  does  not  regard  the 
causes  of  party  divisions  as  extinct.  He 
regards  the  reductiou  of  the  Fedei^P  party 
as  QVKing  to  their  course  •  in  the  war, 
"  the  daring  measure  of  the  Hartfprd  Coh- 
vcQtion,"  .&c.  ^o  extend  confidence  to 
their  leaders  would  injure'  the  party  which ' 
had  elected  him,,  and  Would  lessen  the 
the  ignon^ny  due  to  these  acts  of  the  oppo^ 
sition.  H^  is  favorable,  however,  to  the 
proposed  union*  of  thei  parties,  ami  relies 
on  their  gradual  seduction  of  l^e  n^uas  of 
the  Federalists  from  iheir  leaders,  into  the 
Republican  party,  as  the  true  means  of 
effecting  that  object.  The.  0vent  proved 
^  expectations  of  Mr.  Monrq^  1K>  be  well* 
founded.    . 

The  last  message  of  Mr:  Madison  indi- 
cated the  necessity  of  imposi^ig  yet  higher 
duties,  to  affdrd  the-  manufacturers  pi;oper 
encOuragemeut — recommended  an  addi- 
tiond  department  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  ^vemnvent — ^the  remodificat^on  of 
the  Judiciary,  to  reBevethe  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  '.'  itinerary  &tigaes^" 
(as  intended  in  the  ,act  passed  in  John  , 
Adams  >  administration,  and  repealed  ^arly 
in  Jefferson's)  and  urged  9gain  an  amendf 
ment  to  the  Constitution  ip  enable  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  roi^ds  and  .ca- 
nals. The  Bsmkj  and  the  whole  system  of 
policy  lately  adopted,  waa  highly  eulogized. 
The  party  in.  Cooffresd,  however,  .(Mr. 
Calhoun.leading  in  this  ma)bter,)L  stiU  main* 
taining  that  the  power  was  already  granteci, 
and  should  ba.e9L^cised. 


meuted  their*) leaders  fay  personal  vi^ts. 
In  £toston,  he  attended  a  ball  given  by 
Harrison  Grey  Otis,  and  called  upon  JsCmea 
lioyd^  Josiah  Quincy,  Thomas  H.  Perkins, 
£^-Gov.  Gore^  aud  odier  prominent  inen 
of  .the  party.  As  a  farther  evidence,  of 
their  good  flings,  a  dinner  was  given  at 
Boston  in  honor  pf  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Q.  Adams.  .The  President 
liked  the  party  better  for  what  he  saw,  and 
ddubted  not  no^  their  attachment  to  &e 
ynien.  His.poUoyi  towards  them,  how- 
ever, was  not  changed.  Farther  efforts 
f(Vr  amalgamation  followed,  encourafced  by 
some  of  the  leading  Republican  papers,  as 
the  Aurora,  edited  b^  Vi^m.  Duane,  «t 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Olive  Branch,  by 
Carey  ;,  the  Boston  Gentinel,  edited  by 
Major  Ru»ll,  the  leading  Federal  paper 
in  New  Kngland,  oo-eperited  in- the  efibrt; 
but  th&  leading  republican  joumal^of  New 
England,  the  Chronisle  and  Patriot,  on  the 
ether  hand  opposed /the  scheme,  and  was 
,  joined  by  other  Journals'  of  the  parfy.  The 
project  £^ed,  but  the  depletion  of  the 
Federal  party  continued.   • 

In  April,  1817,  Connecticut  passed  into 
the  hand^  of  the  Republicans.'  From  the 
diganisation  of  1he>  government  until  tlos 
year,  Connectidut  haa,  without'interruption, 
maintained  FederaJism  in  both  he)r  nationai 
and  State'  influence,  having  hel^  outa^inst 
the  re-election  of  -Jefferson,  ^hen  eveiy 
other  New.<Ei^gland  State  supported  hiin, 
and  oontributied  nine*  out  of  iSiie  fourteen 
VQte$then-  oast  for  Pinckney.  Delaware, 
alone,  of  all  the  .other  States,  had  uniformly 
Voted  agidnst  th^  Jlepublican  Presidenti^ 
candidates.  '  Oliver  Wolcott,  an  a^rent 
of  the  Republican  party  from  the  .-period 
of  the  late  war,,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Connecticut^  Rhode  Island. was  partiallj 
revoludonized.  at.  the  same  time  by  the 
election  of  Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  J»  Gov* 
emor. . .  Vermont  biid  returned  to  her 
former  position  in  1815.  In  1819,  th»^ 
were  but  25  Federahstfi  in  the  House  of 
Representative^  of  the  United  States  oat 
of  186  memberd ;  from  New  Bkigland  there 
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wece  35  Republicans  and  six  Federalists, 
there  being  .a  Jew*ye.ar8  before  38  Federal- 
ists to  thre^-  kepublieans.  In  18X9, 
Maryland  feU  into  tj\e  hand^  of  tbie  Repub- 
licans. '  In  1820,  ^be  FiBderalistg  n^de  qo 
effort  regarding  the  Presidential  election, 
and  were  broken  as,^  national  party;  enly 
fragments  i^piained,  conned  to  St^te.  in- 
fluence, and  thes^  were  dyi|ig  out  x>ne  by 
one.  The  same  yeac,  they  united  In  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  radical llepnblicaDS  *in 
support  of  Gen.  Hiester  f6r  Governor, 
who  was  elected  by  their  aid^  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont^  and  Rho^e  Isl^d 
brought  foi;ward  no  Stat^  ticket,  hk  1822, 
Delaware'  surrendered,  the  State  govern- 
ment b^ing  for  the.  first  time  witiiin  thirty 
years  Republican  m  i^ll  its  bnneh^s.  hi 
}Q23,  Gov>  3rooks  retired  from  the  chief 
magistracy  .of  Maissachusetts;  which,  would 
have  heet  revolutionized  ere  thiis  but  for 
his  personal  popularity.'*  To  sueceed  hkn, 
ike  i«^edei:aUsts  brought  forward  their  ao- 
«ompljshed .  leader,  Har|ison  Grey  Otis ; 
the  KepubUcans,  William  Eus'tiS)  formerly 
Secretary  of  War,  with  Xevi  Ijincoln  *fbr 
Lieutenant.  Governor.  '  The"  latter  weiip 
elected  with  about  4000  majority,  ^th  a 
strongly  Republican  Legislature,  and  the 
Federal  swaj,  passed  away  forever >  from 
Massachusetts. 

Monrpe  adhered  fully  tQ.the  '*¥ain 
ideia"  ^to  rq)eat  Mr.  Polk's  phtase,)  of 
his  predecessor.  'J9e  m:ged  repeated^  the 
addition  to  the  powers  of  t£e  CoAStitution 
— ^recommended  again  and  again  higher 
duties  for  ^e  protection  of  manu&ctures, 
and  a  liairge  ckss.of  q>ecific  inplaee  of  .ad 
valorem  '  duticis,  wer^  finally,  .determined 
upon.*  In  his. Second  Inaugural,  he,  in- 
timates that  he  may.  recommend,  at  -this, 
time  of  profound  peace,  the  impo^ticte  of 
'^  Internal  Duties  and  Ehccises. "  We  should 
have  revenue,  he  thinks,  "  without  relying 
solely  on  the  preoarious  resource  of  foreign, 
commerce  £'*  and  he  is  satisfied  the  internal . 
taxation  wul  cnhahce  the  price  of  produce, 
knd  promote  -  manufikotures,  in  connection 
with  the  outwajrd  duties. 

A  universal  party  cannot  exist ;  as  the 
Federalists  decayed^  the '  administration 
party  began  to  be  agitated,  and  show  sym|Vf 
ioms  of  disorganization.,  '  On  nearly  •  all 
questions  of  any  jnagniti^de  the  schismatic 
spirit  fl)>peared,  though  never  was  there 
less  apparently  to^^citeiUvisional  feelings. 


.The  subjects  of  Interpal  Improvements, 
the  enlargement  of  the  powers. of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  United  States  Bank  inquiry, 
the  afiair  of  Gen.  Jagkson  with  the  Span- 
ish gGtvemment  «of  Florida,  his  execution 
of.  Aj-buthaot  and  Ambrister,  the  Florida 
treaty,  ^he'  cession  of  Texas,  the  funding 
system,  the  great  system .  of  fortifications, 
the  army,  the  navy., 'the  protective  policy, 
the  South  American  ouestion,  his  enlarged 
expenditures,  all  these  were  matters  of  de- 
bate m  Oongress.and-  in  public  jbumals  of 
the  party,  it  all  of  whi<^  the  one  end  was  in 
viewion/)ne  side,  {that  fu<}e  not  bein^  always 
identical)  to  east  censure  lippn  the  Presi- 
dent, kad  bring  up  permanently  %  counter- 
policy  to  that  of  the  administration.  The 
opposition  was  often  ascendant  in.  Con- 
gress, and  qn  fr  portion  of  these  matters 
•wasin-the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay.  •*  The  mem- 
bers of  no  oth^r  section  were  united  atid 
uniform  in  support'  of  the  administration 
bift  those  of  Kew  England,  a^d  their  pow- 
erful ad  (between  SP  and  40  votes)  alone^ 
saved  the  actminis^tion  from  a  number  of 
defeats.  All  this  opposition,  however,  was 
doubtless  mtei^ded  less  against  Mir.  Mour 
roe  thaii  as- a  preparation  for  the^  strusgle 
to  take  pl|LCe  for  the  succession.  These 
were.th^  V^cipiei\t  steps  for  the  formation 
of  new^MUtties. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  biii  just,  entered  upon 
his  second  t^nn  wh^n  the  question  began  to 
be  debated  who, should  oome  next.  New 
England  iibn^d^^y  offered  *  the  Secretary 
of  St4tp,  Georgia,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  South  Carolina,. .  Mr.  Lowndes, 
and  fina%  the  Secretary  of  War ;  Ken- 
tucky '  and  other  Western  States,  Mr. 
Clay ;  Tennessee,  Gen.  Jackson.  Adams 
and  Jackson  ^ere  "understood  to  be  identi- 
fied with' Mr.  Monvoe^s  policy,  ihe  rest 
more  or  less,  in  favor  of  modifica^ons  of  itl 
The  contest  was,  however,  to  be  local. 
The  !Northen\,. central,  and  Western  sec- 
tions of  the  ^ty,  each  believed  it  to  be 
now  its  own  turn  to  furnish  a  President, 
and  the  Sot^th- thought  it  not  too.muoh  as- 
surance to  put  forward  its  ohums  again. 
Mr.  Crawford  being  deemed  the  strongest 
candidate*  in  )[ik)ngress,  the  friends  of.  all 
th*  others .  determined  to  di^enae  with  a 
Congressional  caucus,  the  gelieral  senti- 
ment of.  the  people  which  had  beoome 
averse  Uy  that  mode  of  nomination  sustain- 
ing tiiem;    Mf .  Crawford's  friends,  stand- 
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ins  alone,  insiflted  on  the  seledtion  of  cao- 
didates  being  made  ^*  aoeqrding  to  the  ato- 
cnstomed  nsage  of  the  party,"  and  called 
a  caucus,  which  Was  attended  by  sixty-siz 
only  out  of  tipo  hundred  and  sECty-one 
members,  a  majority  from  eveiy  section 
being  absent.  Mr.  Van  Bvren.  was  ^e 
ehief  actor  W  this  meetjng.  'Mr.  Craw- 
ford%  nomination,  witb  that  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin for  Vice  President,  was  heralded  to 
the  nMion  as  the  "  Repttblican  nomination 
made,  in  the  nsoal  fbrm,'"'  but  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's prospect  vanished^from  that  moment. 
Without  seeking  ibis  adventitious  aid,  Mr. 
Crawford  woilld  ha^  Mood^on  a  fair  ley^ 
with  the  others,  and  beei}  equally  eligible  to 
a  combinAtion  with  either  one.  The  nofmi- 
nation  raised  hhii*to  that  ^^iMd  eminende'^ 
that  he  became  the  butt  of  opposition  to . 
all  others,  ^o  were  ready  to  oonHbine  in 
every  degree  neoessaly  to  hitf  defeat.  •  Mr. 
Calhoun-  wai^  supported  n  oQmmon  by  the 
Adams  and  Jackson  parties  for  Vice  Pre- 
sident, (he  havingwithdrawnfrom  the  Bre-' 
sidential  race^)  and  a  good  feeling  Between 
the  friends  of  these  two  was  so  prevalent^ 
that  had  either  of  then\  been  remoyed 
from  the  Canvass  his  party  would  have 
united  in  mass  upon  the  othQP. 

The  remnant  of  the  Federalists,  was  va- 
riously divided  between  tUree  of  the  can- 
didates. In  New  fhigland  sectional  pride 
and  the  hope  of  sectional  infljnence  brought 
them  generally  to  the  Support  of  Mr.> 
Adams,  tiiough  of  the  small  party  formed 
for  Mr.  Crawford  in  Massachusetts^  they 
composed  the  laraer  part.>  In  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey  th&y  were  nearly 
en  masse  for  Jackson,  eKpecting  of  none 
but  him,  atf  effectual  disregard  of  oldp^rty 
lines.  In  Delaware',  they  generally  pro- 
nounced for  Mr.  Crawford,  ^^  as  the*  man 
who  comes  nearest  being  >  Federalist." 
Mr.  Clay  could  x^sit^  none  of  them,  oj:  too 
fow  to  be  heard  of,  amoq£  hifi  snppoHers. 

The  Adams  and  Jackson  parties  in- 
creased very  rapidly  towards  the  dose  of 
the  canvass,  the  hopes  of  the  other  parties 
sinking  as  fast.  Mr.  Adams  was  certainly 
the  most  popular  eandidate  b  the  field,  hiS 
party  extending  more  to  all  sections  than 
that  of  any  of  the  otheni.  An  Adams 
electoral  ticket  was  formed  in  nearly  every 
State,  with  a  respectable  support,  and  so 
far  as  the  choice  was  made  by  the  people, 
he  had  a  conuderable  plurality  of  the 


ponular    votiiSB.    Beyotfd  New  England, 
(w^ere  there  was  b^t  a  shadow  ,of  supfirt 
for  aU  others,)  the  vote  of  the  foHoiring 
Scaled  shows  his  streyigth:    Ohio,  01^ 
10,^55,  Jackson  18,489,  Adams  12^0  j 
Maryland,  Adams  14,632,  Jackson '14,- 
523,  yet  tiie  angular  fruits  ^  the  district 
system  in  Maryland,  were  to  give  Jafekson 
seven,  Adams  three  cf  thceleetoral  votes. 
In  Virgima,  Cniwford  iboui  7,500,  Adims 
3,500,  Jackson  5,200,  day  1,200.   Adams 
stood  close  tb  Jackson  also  in  Louisiana  and 
Dlinois,  oanying  two  electors  in  tilie  fordker, 
and  one  in  the  .latter,  and  was  ahead  of 
Crawford  fMtd  Clay  in  Alabama  and  Mi»- 
sissippi,  with  a. good  vote  in  Indiana.    In 
North  CaroUn^  his  friends  were  strone 
enough  to  take  that  SUJxf  -frt>ni  Crawford 
l>y  throwink^their  weight  into  the  scale  tof 
JkcksQA.  ^T6  the  pore  disap^wintment  of 
the  Crawford  men,  ttie  L^g^ture  of  New 
York  gave  two-thbd^  the  electoral  votes 
of  that  State  tor  Adams,  and  -  the  ^people 
would  doubdeSs'have  eiven  him  as  hkrge  a 
proportion.     The  whole  vote  ips  sailed 
at  09  foi^  Jiackson,  84.  for  Adams,  41  for 
Crtiwford^37forClay. 

From  the  countrv'  at  Ur|^,  thd  contest 
waii  transferred  to  we  Hou^  of  Represen* 
tatiyes,  narrowed  to  three,  of  the  candid 
dates,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Hosse 
hmited  it  further  to  Adams  and  Jafekaon. 
Between  tAc  two,  Mr.  Clav  *n4  his  21 
friends  in  4ha  House,  could  feel  ieko  hesita*- 
tioD — they  de<^ed  the  .election  promptly 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.  ^ 
.  -  Mr.  Clay  accepting  the  Secretaiysliip 
under  Mr.  Adams,  two  of  the  new  parties 
were  thus  amalgamated,  and  the  fusion  ot 
the  other  two  was  inevitable.     And  jnrt 
such  an  union,  though  not  this  exact  union, 
was    apparent   from;  the   outset.       The 
quadrangular  battiinff  of  thcpopuhif  o^^x^ 
vass  amounted,  to  ihis-*-it  drew  out  the 
elements  for  two  new  parties  ready  for  & 
sudden  n^arshalling,  and  deagnated  Adsums 
and  Jackson  as  the  grand  leaders,  and  the 
two^othera  for  suborainates,  leaving  choice 
or  fortune  to  fix  their  respectiYe  attach- 
ments.    The  whole  arrangement,  the  re- 
division  of  parties  for  •  a  second  political 
period  was  completed  in  effect,  if  not  in 
terms,  the  instant  Mr.  Clay  resolved    to 
make  John  Quincy  Adamtf  President. 

Mr.  Adams  immediately  attempted  the 
conciliating  policy.     Hal^g'one   of  his 
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rivftls  already  in  his  support,  he  offered 
the  Mcond  place  in  his  ^  cabinet  to  another, 
Mr.  CraVrford,  who  declining  its  accep- 
tanoe,  A(r.  Barbour,  a  friend  of  that  gen- 
tlenian>  was  placed  in  the  War  Depart-' 
ment,  and  Mr.  McLean,  a. Jackson  man^ 
was  appointed  pdstmaster  General.  This 
effort  at  conciliatidn,  persisted  in  after-  it 
had  too  plainly  failed,  was  a'  leading  cause 
of  Mr.  Adam's  defeat  in  1828.  • 

Mr.  Adams  continued  the  general'policj' 
of  the  former  RepubUcan  administrations, 
and  particularly  of  Monroe's,  of  whibh  he 
had  had  so  important  a  part  hi  the  .direc- 
tion.    But  though  that  policy  was  popular 
in  itself,  and  at  another  tim^  might  have 
secured  the  full^triuiiiph  of  Mr;  Adams, 
there  were  ^iri^umstances  working    with 
stronger  effects^     StiQ  the'milder ii&uence 
of  the  administiraticMi.was^not  without  re- 
sult.    Its  party  was  placed  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing ;  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  were  re- 
claimed from  .the '  opposition ;  in  Pennsyl'- 
vania  even,  from  Ihe  few  thousainds  who' 
voted  for  •either  Adami'or  Clay  in  1B20,  fi 
party  of  60,000  was  built  up  by  1828.^'.  Jn 
the  West,  Mr.  Clay's*  Ltrgo^  strength  was 
paralyzed,  because  tl^e  "^WeSt  preferred  a 
Western  man,  and  was  excited  by  military 
glory,  yet  Jacksoiv  carried  Ohio  by  6n^ 
2^201  majority  in  a  vote  of  126,99^,  and 
LfOuisiana  by  ^only  527  majority.     And 
though  ui  other  Stated, the  J^kson  fever 


swept  like  a  tornado,  the  def^  was  not 
so  overwhelmin^y  decisive  in  regard  to 
public  opinion  as  the  division  of  electoral 
votes  made  apparent.  While  Mr.  Adams 
ha^  less  than  pne-third  of  the  votes  of  the 
electors,  he  rteceived  five-elevenths  of  the 
popukr  vote  of  the  Union.  Many  have 
believed  the  case  was  decided  from  the  mo- 
ment the  Jackson  and  Crawford  parties 
united.  It  wa^'  not'  so..  The  prospect  of 
t&e  administration  wsus  so^od  in  182Sln 
the  result  of  the' State  lEIlections,  that  the 
Jackson  men  fe}t  a  little  dSscourk^ed,  and 
in  ljS27  the'  prospect  was  equally  mir.*  A 
wiser  politician  than  Mr.  Adams  would  have 
saved  himself  jn  his  position,  for  it  ^nA  no 
difficult  tas^  td  a'  drewd  party  manager. 
Whether. Jefierson  Woulcl  have  done  it, 
we  tlii)ik  little  of  a  problem.  Under  all 
disadvantages,  the  loss  of  thd  strone  rally- 
ing point  of  Jackson's  pbpulanty  wimfdhave 
subjected  the  oppo^tiotf  to  a  signal  defeat. 
From  the  iicceseion  of  Ja(5ks6n  the  his- 
tbry  of  parties  is  known  to  all.  For  the 
third  tipie'since  its  formation,  (the  ordinary 
variations'  only,  no '  radical  change  or  re- 
org^nizatio]^  having'  Occurred  to  either,) 
the  party  which  supported  Mr.  Adams  is 
pTe<kuninant  an  ihe'nation,  -and  in  oontrdl  of 
the  govemmeiit,  (though  as  yet  with  .but 
a  partially  effective  powef  fof  adminis- 
tiatioQ.)  ,  ■  ^ .    • 


V   . 
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CHAPTER  L 


It  is  a  pkinfdl  and  ridiculous  phenope- 
Hon  in  literature,  the  conTersi(i^  of  the 
ehamcters  of  men  of  genius  and  power, 
into  a  Idnd  of  raw  material  for  rhetoricians 
and. book  mechanics.  As  a  record,  eithw 
of  afieciion,  admiratiion,  or .  o^  hatred,  a 
biography  may  b^  written.;  ,or  it  mav  be 
treated  its  the  Inatfl^rial  of -history,,  m  a 
spirit  perfectly  dispassionate  J  or  fora  mo-^ 
ral  purpose,  to  hold  out  a  grand  example 
of  virtue  omd  its  fruits,  or  of  vice  and  its 
punidiments ;  or  better  still,  for  both  in 
one :  but  the  World  owes'  those  no  thanks 
who  convert  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  dead 
into  a  vendible  commodity.  A  coarse  and 
wretched  art  must  that  be  which  covers 
the  marble  statue  with  white  paint, 'or 
whose  works  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  'plumbers,  who  cast  lead  into  the  effi- 
gies of  great  men,  to  be -sold  by  weight  to 
elude  the  excis^.  Posterity  however  is  just, 
and  the  punishmeait  of  these  leaden  biograph* 
ers  is  to  have'their  leaden  productions  clap- 
ped Qver  .themselves,  like  an  extinguisher. 

But,  of  all  biographies,  ttioae  are  the 
least  agreeable,  which,  like  Cottle's  Cole- 
ridge, mingle  acfndration  and  contempt; 
the  vanity  9f'the  writer,  protecting  itself 
against  the  6vershadowing  greatness  of  its 
theme,  by  setting  forth  the  littlenesses  and 
the  fji^ult6  of  a  hero  by  themselves,  and 
calling  attention  to  them  in  detail  and  in- 
dividually— a  mode  of  treatment  which 
subjects  the  biographer  to  the  charge  either 
of  inc^'pacity  op  of  malignity. 

To' pronounce  Hercules  a  god,  and  at 
the  same  time- tap  him  of)  the  dioulder  for 
a  good  fellow  with  hia  failings ;— to  wor- 
ship with  a  prodigality  of  insolent  praise  ; 
to  profess  a  deep  respect,  while  minutely 
telling  a  debaang  anecdote ;  to  glory  in 
the  friendship  of  one  whom  they  faqiiliarly 
handle ; — these  are  the  traces  cJ  envy,  and 
of  a  conceit,  so  far  malignant,  it  is  willing 
to  make  the  noblest  reputation  a  sacrifice 
to  its  own  ordinary  imd  contemptible 
shrewdness. 


The  honest  enemy  miay  vent  imdisguised 
hostility :'  but  how  hateful  that  creature, 
a  .friend  ai)d  enemy  in  ^e  same  skin. 
Love  is  blind,  and  either  cannot  see  faults. 
Of  sees  them  m^  the  light  of  failings ;  it 
pre^ntB  the  totEdi^  of  a  character  as  ex- 
cellent and  amiahk;  touching  upon  the 
faulty  parts  lightly,  and  as  if  con^pelled  to 
do  so ;  but  that  man  is  nb  moralist,  and  is 
npt  a  good  man,  nor  a  christisn,  who  sets 
up  his  friend  mi  his  protege  to  ,tbe  scorn 
of  posterity..     ;,     *, 

That  great  nd^n  have  tft^'  vices  aiid 
follies,  y6ry  litUe.aeuteness  is  needed  to 
obserye ;  nor  is  tbe  least  ability  required 
to  oommembrite  thems^  all  ^lait  is  needed 
for  that  purpose  is^ner^ly  a  servile,  false, 
and  garnilous  tongue :  however  much,  they 
may  amuse  Us  on  ^eunstant,  they  leave 
no  respect  for  the  narrator,  and  if  devoid 
of  pith  and  humor,  excite  only  disgust. 

,  Tha  charge  of  impiorality  and  indi^re- 
tion  hfA  been  laid  at  the  door'  of  Lamar- 

.  tine,  for  having  taken  a  Robespierre  for  a 
rlietorieal  exercise.  It  ha^  been  assumed 
that  the  praise*  of  Robespierre,  by  a ,  La- 
martine,  -condemns  a  Lamartine :  but  it  is 
at  leasts  worthy  the  en<j[uiry  whether  there 
be  not  something  magnanimous  and  praise- 
worthy in  the  attempt,  Jiowever  mistaken, 
to  separate  the  virtues,  even  of  the  lowest 
of  mankind,;  from  the  mountainoos  rubbidi 
of  error  vnder  which  they  lie  buried  in 
such  a  character, — ^whether  the  spirit  of 
sifch  a  biographer  is  not  more  in  opmformi- 
ty  with  the  cbristiai)  rule,  than  that  of  the 
pietist  who  has  dragged  ib  light,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world/tne  errors  and  weak- 
nesses of  one  of  the  noblest  minds  that 
ever  came  into  being.' 

To  caU  up  by  rhetorical  incantatioiis,  in 
the  spongy  air  of  imagination,  mere  dream- 
wrought  phantasms,  iihaginary  Robe- 
spierres,  whose  eiistenoe  the  firsi  ray  of 
historical  truth  must,  dissipato,  may  ne  a 
task  unworthy  of  a  gfeat  author ;  and  we 

I  know  that  the  good  sense  of  mainland  rista 
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these  necromanlio'ealogies  with  a  JQst  con- 
tempt ;  bat  it  requires  no  small  forbearance 
to  refrain  itbm  bestowing  sofiiethihg  heavier 
than  conten^t  npon  th'e  meddling  would- 
be  moralist^  who  snaws  aboift  the  feet  of 
greatness — jwho'  throws  down  the  statue 
by  nibbling  at  the  toe; 

The  character  of  a  great  xpan  ^s  sacred 
to  posterity ;  for,  in  our  estimate  o^  his 
character,  lies,  in  great  measure,  the  fordie- 
and  value  of  his  worhs.  .  When  <a«dema- 
gogne  wishes  to  stop  the  progress .  of  a 
statesiUftn  or  a  reformer,  her  makes  a  pub- 
lic ei^position  of  his  vices  and  follies;  We 
read  Jittentively  and  fervently  the-woiics  of 
a  maiji  whose  character  we  respect,  and  we 
throw  byy  and  neglect,  those  works  of  whose 
authors  we  make  an  unfavoi^ble  estimate. 
Biography  is  therefore  a  Inore  important 
and  delicate  department  of  letters,  than 
even  historj  itself,  and  demands  a  more 
absolutely  in^ptirtial  and  ifumane  disposi- 
tion in  ^e  author.    , 

Can  it  'be  estimated  how  ipany  hundreds 
of  persons,  hflve  laid  .aside,  the  writings 
of  Lord  Bacon,  after  reading  the  un- 
just criticism'  of  his  *  character  by  Ma- 
eanlay;  or  howmuch-iof  •al>st]^t  po- 
litical opinion*  is  «refit^d  -by  ^a  p^nsomd '  re- 
fard  for,  or  di^ike  of  the  characters  of  p6- 
ticid  leaders'  ^  Th&  malignity  of  his  early 
defamers  hiis  condemned  Plato  to  a  learned 
obscurity.  ..A  sarcasm  on  the  moral  oha- 
rapter  of  SooratecT,  from  ^e  lips  of  a 
learned  professor  in  one  of  .our  leading' 
Universities,  repeated  year  filter  year^  in 
the  lecttee  room,  keeps  an  entire  IJnrversi- 
tjj  year  aftef  year^  in  ignorance  of  Greek 
philosophy.  It  is  unnecessa^  to^  addjut^e 
other  insiances,^and  we  have  mentioned 
these  only  to  call ,  attention  to  .the  impor- 
tance of  biography  as,  a  dep^^iment  of 
literature.       t       ..         •      *    \     , 

•  Samuel  Taylor  Cderfdge,  ih4  revivor- 
of  philo86phy  in  Existed,  was  bom  in  1773, 
at  Ottery,  St.  Mary^  in  Devons^hire  i,  his 
father  was  aclergynuui'  with  a  numerous 
family,  whose  poverty  'compelled  him  to 
place   Samuel,  hia  youngest  son,  at  the 
echool  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  charitable 
institution  for  education  In  London.    From 
this  period  he  seems  to  have  been  neglect- 
ed by  his  relatives,  6r  to  have  lost  sight  of 
them  ;  for  we  find  his  correspondent,  Got-- 
tie,  reprotohing  him*  with  the  sepiiration. 
The  intensely  i^kiaginative  character  of  his 


mind  may  have  assisted  this  result.  A 
school  boy  who  could  rear<^  at  his  leisure 
hours,  though  subject  at  other  times  to  a 
severe  school  discipline,  ^'  a  whole  circula- 
ting library,  folios  and  all,"  without  other 
Sympathy  than  his  own  thoughts,  would  very 
nativrally  discover  none  of  those  c[ualities 
'Which  would  blive  endeared  him  to  his  re- 
latives. The  insatiable  ambition  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  propensity  of  convertmg  all 
knowledge  into  food  for  speculation,  pos- 
iSessed  mm  early  and  with  Extraordinary^ 
force,  and  reifiained,  in  after  life,  the  mas* 
ter  passions  of  his  nature.  His  •imagina- 
tion, absorbed  the  energy  of  his  body  |md 
of  his  wHl ;  and  he  never  acquired  more 
tha^  a-  transient  •<3ommand  over  his  im- 
pulses. J  Having,  when,  a  ''child,  but  a 
weak  resolution  and  a  moderate  pride, 
he  was  easily  moulded  and  directed  by  his 
in8tnk>tor,  and  received  from  him,  under 
the  constant  stimulus  of  the  fenule,  an  ex- 
cellent education  in  the  learned' languages. 
.  In  his  nineteen^  year  he  entered  Jesus 
College  at  Cftmbridge',  and  after  an  eccen- 
tric irregular  ceurs6,'  dlways  illustrating 
th]B  predominance  of  inmginatioh,  we'  find 
him,  at  Uie  unfortunate  conclusion  of  a 
love  adventure,  unlisted  ini  the  *  horse- 
guards,  and'  showing  very  little  aptitude 
for  military  exercises.* '  He  admits  that  he 
never  got  beyond  the  awkward  squad ;  and 
he  seems  never  to  have  Enjoyed  any  spe- 
cies of  exercise  -except  wiQking :  m  this, 
however,  he  was  indefatigable  4  and  HazUtt 
relates  of  him  that  his  gait  wtis  kregulai; 
andvascillating,  suitHble  Mth  the  irregu^ 
larity  of  his  thoughts. 
*  The  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  Coleridge, 
alid  his  own  account  of  his  travels  tnrn  al- 
ways upon  conversations,  moods  of  thought, 
observations  of  a  dpeculative  charffctet 
upj6B-  life  and  manner,  and  betray,  also, 
the  indulgence  of  strong,  though  not  ma^ 
lignant,  national  prejudices;  and  thou^ 
endowed  with  the  most  exalted  universal- 
ity of  intellect,  hid  passions  were  national- 
i«e4,  «»d  even  narrowed,  by  ^  blind  par- 
liahty  for  his*  native  country — a  fault 
which  we  arje  com)>elled  to  honor,  even  in 
f|  narrow  and  contracted  spirit/  His  ha- 
tred for  the  French  literature-r-a  hatred 
grounded,  for  the  most  part,-  on  an  igno- 
rance which  he  did  not  pretend  to  conceal 
— ^was  carried  to  a'  ridiculous  height  :<  and 
\  yet,  to  thii  day,  England  has  reason  to 
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revere  the  prejadioes  andev^n  ihe  bigotry 
of  Coleridge;  for  with  him  began  that 
literary,  and  theobgical  reaetion  which 
rescued  English  literatare  from  French 
Atheism  and  German  mysticism. 

The.  influence  of  iibagination  appeiun  in 
his .  inconsiderate  and  unstable  marriage. 
So  powerfully  did  imagimrtion  work  upon 
him  at  this  time,  although  every  advan- 
tage'thai  ^n  author  can  desire  was  held 
out  to  him  by  his  publisher,  Cottle,  the 
energy  of  his  spirit  was  consumed  in. 
mighty  projects,  which  we^  laid  aside  as 
soon  as  they  were  commenced.  Finding 
mapy  friends  who  were  ready  tP  extend  to 
him  pecuniary  aid,  his  life  became  one  of 
almost  entire  dependanoe.  The  receipts 
from  his  works •  were  veiy  moderate':  from 
one  of  his  fri^d^he  even  .accepted  an  an- 
nuity, and,  as  hid  disposition  wa^  anuable 
and  his  conversation  always  driightfiil,  he 
Was  never  at  a  loss  for  a.  home.      ,  • , 

The  habit  he  cont^aeted,  while  a  young 
man,  of  using  opium  to  allay  the  irritation 
of  his  mind,  seems  to  have  remained  with ' 
him  through  life. '  The  fefEects^are  visible  in, 
the  fewness  and  inoompletene^  of  his  works, 
and  in  the  early  extinction  of  his  poet- 
ical fire  :  and  perhaps  this  habit  may  have 
increased  that  natural  inaccuracy  of  mind 
which  disqualified  him  to 'become  a  histQ<" 
rian  or  narrator;  As  if  aware.of  this  im- 
perfection^ he  seldom  ventuijes  to  narrate. 
It  is  said  that  he  sometimes  deviated  from 
the  truth,  m  representing  his  own  physical 
condition  and  habits V to  his  friends;  but 
those  deviations  were  of  the  same  class 
with  the  falsehoods  of  a  convalescent,  who 
will  venture  upon  harmless  lies  to  obtain  a 
larger  quantity  6f  food.  Coleridge's  .de- 
ceptions are  much  dwelt  upon  l>y  Mr. 
Cottle ;  but  tiiey  appear,  on  the  most  ri- 
gid scrutiny,  to  have  arisen,  solely  out  of 
physical  wejikdess  and  a  ^desire  to  ^ape 
the  surviellance  of.  friends,  and  never  fircHn 
the  least  depravity  of  beart.    •     . 

If  it  becomjBs-  nede^ry  to  record  the  des- 
pocidencies,.the  wealmess,  and  the  vices  of 
great  men— not  only  humanity,  but  justice 
reqidres  that  diey  diould  bjB  mentioned,  if 
at  all;  in  the  nm'e  breath  with  the  noble 
tMSts  and^eat  virtues  by  which  they  have 
exalted  and  benefitted  mankind^  They  - 
will  then,  while  they  inspire  us  vrith  pity, 
never  lessen  our  Tcspect  or  oool  -onr  admi- 
ration.    Every  great  power  and  admirable 


work.  Btands  npon  its  own  marHs,  and  ne- 
ver upon  the  accidents  which  environ  or 
bia^  it,  however  mean^  they  be  to  appear- 
ance.^  In  the  mysterious  ord^r  of  the  mo- 
ral world  the  most  important  jesnlts  flow 
from  crooked  aad  outwardly  o<Hitemptible 
conditions ;  atid  the  very  vice  of  idknew 
whidi^  offends,  may  have  been  neoessaiy  to 
the  production  of  jth^  works  which  chaim 
and  instruct  u&     Nor  is  the  contempktiQn 
of  characters,  in  whom  sunnisinff  imper- 
fections appear,  notwithstanding  the  blame 
with  which  we  visit  those  who  wantonly 
expose  them-r-less  useful  than  that  of  the 
•more  perfect  or^er  of  men.  '  The  appear- 
ance .  of  these    fiiults  in  them   is*  often 
through  th^  inability  to  conceal — ^thron^ 
a  want'  of  that  art  of  secrecy  which  tibe 
generosity  of  their  iiatures  forbids  tliem  to 
cilltivate.     Greatne^  delights  in  a  neglect 
of  trivial  circumstances  ;  and  thib  faolt  of 
greatness  engage^  it  in  troiibles  unknown 
to  characters  of  more  shrewdness  and  cun- 
ning.   Intensely  occupied  with  great  mat- 
ters, and  full  of  a  generous  confidence, 
they  expose*  what  meaner  men  9*droitly 
conceal  :*  it  is  a  part  of  their  feKeity  that 
(heir  defects  are  obvipns — ^that  the  world 
knows  the  worst  that  is  in  them;  their 
faults  are  magnified,  indeed,  by  envj,  the 
parent  of  seandal ;  but  they  can  aflbrd  to 
lose  a  little  reputation;  they  are  hardly 
straitened  by  a  loss  that  would  bankrapt 
another;  the  calumnies  which  go  before 
them  only  pfejpare  a  larger  cirdd  to  be 
•astonished  with,  their  fame ;  and  when  the 
Conmion  props  of  respectabUity — ^weal^ 
raiik,  fiundy^  name,  a  good  fiace,  a  pmdeni 
morality,  are  .struck  away,  men  are  amazed 
to  find  that,  th^  grandeur  of  what  is  1^ 
makee^  these  losses  insignificant  and'easilj 
borne. 

The  works  of  those  masters,  ia  whoa 
great  excelkncies>'are  joined  with  defects, 
inspire  a  stronger  desire  of  indtation 
•such  as  ^eemdx)  have  reached  ideal  perf< 
tion  ;  the  difficult  and.  the  easily  attained 
lie  so  i^ear.  together  in  them^  it  looks  like 
only  a  sjbep  from  one  to  the  other^  i 
by  this  delusion  we  are  hurried  on : 
couraged  by  the  faults  of  our  superiorB 
seem,-  in  bringing  them  down  to  m^  to 
have  risen  also  to  their  level ;  and  tlius  ^le 
happiest  results  arise.  A  thousand  eKsrts 
tenet  toward  the^  'accessible,  for  one  th&t  is 
stimulated  by  the  sight  of  perfecti<m. 
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That  the  fenlts  of  Cokridg^  welre  not  of 
snatare  to  breed  any  sentuhent  Imt  pity' 
and  regret  in  thode  who  &new  him  best 
tiiere  is  abundltnt  evidence :  that  they 
even  hadihb  ^eet.  to  draw  hio^  i&to  closer 
sympathy  with  many  and  ibroe  a  nearer 
aeqoaintiuMW  with  hip  virtue  mi^t'be  eaar 
ily  shown.  s  •   .    ' 

Those  powerful  traits  which  confer  per- 
sonal influence  in  affiurs  of  state  and  busi- 
ness did  liot  make  their -^appearance  in 
Coi^dge.     It  was  not  for  the  conduct;  of 
difficult  negotiations  that  h^  became  im- 
portant to  his  own,  and,  xperhaps,  to  all 
sucoee<&ig  ages,  but  for  the  conduct  ^.nd 
expression  oi  great  and  difficult  thoughts  ; 
and  though  the  pidtnre  of  his  life  ^omd  be 
an  mteresting  study  for  the*  nioralist,  we 
do  not  mean,  on  this  occanon,  to  present 
its  minuter  featuves,  oi^  to  give  more  than 
such  a  sketch  of  his  character  aa  is  neoes^ ' 
sary  to  an  understanding  of  his  works.  To 
the  writings  of  liis  friends-  and  Relatives, 
and  particularly  to.  the  Essays  of  LaAib 
and  Hazlitt,  we  re&r>  the  curious  reader, 
limiting  our  attention  fbb  the  rest  to  those 
actions  of  his  life,  which  he  himself  intend- 
ed for  posterity,  namely,  his  philosophical 
works,  •       \ 

When    the    list    of  his    virtues    and 
attainments  is  (tet  off  against  his  faults, 
these  -latter  almost  vanish  in*  the  compa- 
rison.   TJieii^  sum  is,*  that  he  lacked  re- 
solution ;  he  Bc}iem'ed*  hr  more  than  he 
accomplished.     To.  have  planned  a  woik; 
was    witb  him   endugh.     He  •  projected 
many  vast  undei;takings  '  apd  completed 
few  ;   his  works,  with  a  few  Exceptions, 
were  fraementiH^y ;  though  the  unity,' not 
to  say  &e  monotmiv,^?  idea  which  {Pre- 
vails in-  his  ^rose  wntings  shows  a  tinker 
wbose  life  was  occupied  with  revolving  a^ 
few  great  thoudlts.     To  have  resolved*  ou 
die  instant  to  break  through  an  injurious 
habit/  seemed  to  him  equival^tit  to  a  real 
abstinence^  asihe  toper,  who  intermits > a 
daj,  will  on  thattbiy  nonestly  swear  that 
he  is  no  toper.     It  must,  not  however,  be 
forgotten   that  Coleridge  h|is  nevdr  been 
charged  with  a  deliberate  wrong)  or  a  ma- 
licious deceit-;  or  with  those  vioes---ex- 
cepting  one,  ii\jurioua  <ygly  to  himself — 
which  so  commonly  beset  men>  of  genius. 
His  aims  were  noble;  his  ambiti<^n«  took 
the    highest  flight ;  his  friendships  were 
sincere,  judiokHUi  and  enduring ;  he  be- 


trayed no  meanness,  even  when  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  dependent ;  and  he  diffused 
throueh  society,  by  his  presence  and  con- 
versation, feemiffs  of  the  most  delightful 
and'  elevating  kmd.  His  companionship 
was  courted,  and  his  opinions  quoted  by 
the  best, ;  and  even  1hose  who  declared  him 
hiad,  admitted  thj^t  his  madness  was .  of  a 
most  wonderful  character.  .  lii^  with  this 
madness,  the  slime  Which  has  infected  great 
minds  frcrm  the  beginning,  .that  we  are  at 
present  interested ;  a  madness  which  re- 
concttes  man  to  God^  by  making  eleaiv  to 
him  the  image  of  Deity  in  himself  ;  that 
divine  imiige  by  which,  he  becomes  a  moral 
bmng,  by  Which,  for*- it  is  not  merely  an 
image  but  an  infinite  and  irresistible  pow- 
er, the  person  of  one  man  comes  to  repre- 
sent, n:ot  only  th6  system  of  his-  own  ac- 
tions, but  those  of  other  men  living  with' 
and- after  him,' and  thus  creating  nations, 
soeiet&s,  and  faiths. 

His, literary  (Character  did  not; est^blidb 
it^lf,  as  id  the  writings  of  the  Sidneys  and 
Shakspeares,*  by  ihe  exhibition  of  refined 
and  delicate  ^i^timents,  <anrned  to  a  chi- 
Valtous  iieight ;  nbr  fis  in  the  Washingtons 
and  Alfire<b,'by'  a.  knowledge,  of  public 
justice  and  economy,  but  sblely  in  those 
ffrand  efforts  of,  intellect,  which*  abstract 
from  hnman  scienoQ  the  first-principles  and 
primal  energies  of  ezistehpe. .  His  place 
therefore,'  is  with  Bacon  and '  Aristotle, 
with  Kant  and  FUtto.  In  the  faculty  of 
pure  abstraction  he  jpnu  probably  surpassed 
by  none  of  those. 

The  Arsbs,  ridiouHng  the  imbecility  of 
oertain  mongrel  tribes^  call  thetn^  men  of 
one  thouffht;  bixt  this  title  is. more  pro- 
perly amicable  to  the  most  poweiful  than 
to  the  weakest  of  intellect.  The  oHmnal 
thiuker, 'who  iabors  to  give  afoim  and  an 
exfHression'to  his  fidth,  of  to  his  unbelief ; 
whofle  continual  effort  is  to  accumulate 
knowledge  and  experience  for  the  snste- 
naooo'Of  some  one  ide»,  which  is  to  dissolve 
and  to '  recrystalise  the  ag^egate  into  a 
system  or  image  of  the  umverseyis  pro- 
perly the  maih  of  one '  thought. '  In  this 
lies  all  his  power— that  he  hu  a  .ihou^^t, 
an  idea,  whieh  b  the  lord  and  master  of 
bds  meditations.  .  This  is  fajs  philosopher's 
stone,  his  nnivertud  «olvait,  his  tincture  of 
life,  the  mirror  of  his  '  refleotions,  lua 
arcanum,  his  principle  of  spiritual  mvi- 
tatioBy-the  seteon  of  his'  morality,  his  iiu* 
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oommiinioable  treafare.  To  know  it,  we 
must  kaow  what  he  knows,  ^bUk  his 
thoughts,  refine  wkh  him  in -his  subtleties, 
nnk  to  his  depths,  and  soar  wi^  him  to 
his  heights.  -     , 

The  thoughts  of  other  men  terre  hhn 
only  as  a  stimulus  to  the  mOre  liyely 
action  of  lus  own.  He  is  hot  content  with 
knowing  that  Mosps  enunciated  the  law 
because.  God  conm^mdod  him  to  do  so,  nor 
does  it  satisfy  him  to  learn  that  the  words 
of  God  ape  established  by  th^-  experience 
of  many  centunes.  .  His  ^irit  yearns  to- 
wards the  original  source*;  and  even  by 
the  sacrifice  <^  all  else,  he  is  ready  to  pup* 
chase  the  gifb  of  self-seeing,  jof  spiritual 
intuition.  °'  Know  thyself,"  to^hun  sig- 
nifies only  'know  intuitively,  since  the 
seeds  and  principles  (^' all  knowlege  lie  in 
thyself.'         '  "  : 

His  ideas  are  worded  in  conformii^  to. 
his  own,  fli\d  to  no  other,,  experience  ;  and 
as  that' experience  is  of  necessity  limited, 
his  system  is  always  defective  in  its  mem- 
bers. But  these  defects  cannot  be  recti- 
'  fied  by  an  inferior  genius ,;  but  only  by 
the  same  order  of  genius -Which  conceived 
them,  assisted  by  .a  superior  knowledge. 
The  knovdedge  of-  Bacpn  enables  him  to 
correct  the  errors  of  Pliato,  and  the  scien- 
tific advantages  of  CcAeridge  carried  him 
beyond  both ;  but  by  the  same  bw  he  was 
himself  limited,  an4  ihe  science  of  our  day 
would  doubtless  have  carried  him  beyond 
himself. 

In  the  essay  entitled  ^  Staiesman's  Manu-* 
al,"  addressed  to  th6  educated  and  profes* 
sional  classes  in  England,  Coleridge  has 
'given  ua  the  master  key  of  his  intellectual 
system ;  not  iu  a  definition  scrupulously 
worded,  or  in  a  category  of  deMents,  but 
in  broken  expressions,  glances  of  ihot^ht, 
effi>rts  towards  a  development  of  .ideas  too 
vast  for  entire  eoriiprehension ;  ^d  seem- 
ing vaster  and  merer  indistinct  as  the  eye, 
dhawa  nearer  to  them,  until  their  expan- 
sion becomes  infinite,  and  their  perception 
impossible.  Thoughts  of  this  order,  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  <distiuit  and  inactive  me- 
ditation*, appear  to  have  a  form  and  a 
color ;  but  as  we  approach  and  move  into 
them,  they  disappear  like  sunset  clouds, 
just  when  their  tangible  presence  begins  to 
be  perceived.  .  •  , 

In  his  efibrt9  to  convey  at  once,  by 
mere  discourse,  without  system,  or  any  of 


tbe  tdds  of  division  and  contrast,,  both  the 
practioable  and  the  meditated, form  of  the 
idea,  he  £(dls  often  into  .an  almost  hopdbss 
obscurity;  and  ih^  ireader  is  d>liffed  to 
slide  over  long  passi^ge8,or  to  rush  through 
them  with  a  breathless  Aeed,  lest  whSe 
he  conaders  f^  part  df  the  meaning  the 
whole  may  escape. 

His  exactness  in  the  u^e  of  leompound' 
words  is.  the  exactaees  of  a  schohur  and 
lo^cian  ;  t|ot  that  of.  one  who  speaks  to 
the  people  and  adheres  rigidly  to  the  con- 
ventionai  sense.  His  ddfl  in  the  learned 
languages  gave  him  a  power  of  using  words 
of  Latin  or  Greek  origin,  as  a  Greek  or  a 
Latin,  would  have  used  them^  with  a-  per- 
ception of  their  radical  force.  Yet  he 
often  wastes  this  facility  .and  power,  in 
which  he  took  a  pedantie  pride,  in  cum- 
brous circumlo<}utions,  and  vast  shapes  of 
expressioii,  bearing  up  wUh  the^  wings  of 
an  efigle.  the  wei^t  of  a  mouse. 

rrhie  brilMancy  and  clearness  of  his  para- 
graphs is  too  ofteu  marred  by  pameotbeti* 
cal  daws^  and  the  melody  of  their  pmoda 
lost  by  complication',  and  the  introduction 
of  accidentals  to  .the  leading  idea.  He 
annoys  the  vanity  of  his  reader  by  refer- 
ing  mm  to  rar^  or  inaccessible  works  ;  and 
supports  theories  and  opinions  with  other 
theories  .a&d  opinions  stdl  more  in  need  of 
support.     '     * .'       .    '  • 

Having  attmned  a  clear  intuition,  but 
never  made  a  Isuocea^ul  ezposidon  of  his 
great  ideas,  thev  persecute  his  iipagimi- 
tion,.and  press  fox  utte^rance  at  umaeason- 
able  times  ;  treating  o^  political  economy, 
he  is  snatched  away  to  Philosophy,  and 
thence  to  Theology.  The  passions^  too, 
'mingle in  tlie  train ;  until  me  course  of 
his.eteay  iUustrotes  the  return  home,  of  a 
heathen  procession^  Wh^re « the  images  of 
iJl  tlie  gods,  from.'Typ)»o  to  die  great 
Ammon^  pass  before  .us  in  a  discirderly 
crowd. . 

.  lid  labors  under  a  fear  of  the.  opinion 
of  the  visible  Church^    He .  ducks  to  the 

Sride  of  reverend  Hieratchs,  though  hid- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  siiffiiaon  of  ^ame. 
His  heart  is  ti^iid ;  hisr  intellect  yehemenfe 
and  fre^, .  He  ofben  conjures  a  dangerous 
idea  into  Ihe  leaden  belly  of  a  prejuc&oe, 
and  clapping  f»n  the  magic,  seal  of  tr&di-* 
tion,  flings  it  into  the  sea. 

He  seems  sometimes  tQ  be  addresang  a 
feeble  vid  timid  understanding ;  and  witk 
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immeDse  assiduity  develops  a  •  very  nmple 
coix4)arisoik  '  His- intense  ievotion  tophno 
soph  J,  and  the  diMoulty  he  fotmd  in' ex- 
pression, is  evident  fropi .  his  efforts  to 
compd  'the  theories  of  ph jsical  **6cience 
into  the  service  of  moral  dynamics';  as 
when,  in.  opposing  English  conservatism  to 
the  doctrines  of  progress,  he  Calls  them 
polar  extl^mes,  a  .  oomparison  without 
value  ;  for  in  spiritual  matters  it  is  the  in- 
termediary''or  reconciling  energy  vi^ich 
must  be  known,  and  not  thb  mere  opposN 
tion  of  unlikes.  Tq  illustrate  a  moral  by 
a  mechanical  idea  is  to  degrttde  it.  Th^ 
inferior  may  s3rmbolize,^ut  cannot  explain 
the  superior.  In  a  mystical  dialogue  he 
declares  that  nature  not  merely  elists,  but 
ahso  lives-^«  heresy  in  philiosojphy  ;  for  iife 
is  bat  a  phase  of  existence ;  apd  -matter,  in 
itself  considered,  13  neither  dead  nor .  liv- ' 
ing,  but  moves  only  as*  it  is  -moved,  and 
on  the  instant. 

The  science  of  ColeridgCj  derived  from 
Blnmenbach^'Davy,  knd  Hunter,  conaisted 
of  a  few  btilliant  ,generaUzatipn9.  .If:  it 
were  in  the  nature*  of  scientifie.  ideas  to 
advance  beyond  their  fkets,  he  Would  pTe"- 
bably  have  gone  farther  than  his  tei^^hers ; 
and  hadlia  with  sufficient  steadinesss  devo- 
ted himself  to  science,  it  is  not  probable  that 
either  poethe 'or  Schelling  would  have  ex^ 
cclk^d  him  in  the^  detection  and  arrange- 
ment of  scieiitific.  analogies. 

In  oonvertetion  he  is  said  t6  have  ^^  bean  . 
easily    intermpted  ^ind- discouraged,   bitt 
among  those  who  could  listen  with  fet  8u»» 
tained  'attention,  his  monologue  was  de- 
livered in  an  impressive  strain,  and  with  a 
richness    and    copiousnefsB    of    elocution 
i^drthy  of  the  greatest  orators ;  .yet,. in  his 
itangs,the  marks  of  heat,  hurry,  discour- 
^ement,  and  the '  fear  of  contradiction, 
often  painfully  evident.  ^ 

Posterity  judges 'men  by  the  delight 
frbich  they  -have  afforded,  and  the  services 
friiich  they  h^ve  renderedvto^human  socie- 
ty, not  only  by  their  acts  an4  the  exam- 
ple of  their  virtues,  but  byv  those  seconda- 
ry ^i<^  ^^^  consolations  which  virtoe  has 
received  from  their  «)nil;s  or  their  inteUi- 
^ence.     The  character  t>f   Coleridge  has 
£il  ready  become  historical,*  his  reputation  is 
tliat  of  a  poet  and  )a  philosopher ;  it  is  in 
tbis  latter  capacity  that  we  are  at  present 
regarding  him ;  first,  in  view  of  die  more 
mediate  servicds  which  he  has  rendered 


to  literature ;  and  second,  in  regard  of  those 
ideas  and  opinions,  of  which  he  was  the 
resuscitator  and.  the  advocate^ 

That  Coleridge^  more  than  any  other 
writer  of  Engliab,  carried  the  dialect  and 
phrase.  06  philosophy  *  to  its  height,  will 
nardly  be  denied  by  those  wha  are  ao- 
quaiiited  with  our  pMosophical  literature. 
To  appreciate  the  di^oulties  whiph  he  has 
overcome,  let  hiiu  be  compared  with  Cud- 
wbi:th,  or  with  Locke^  or  ttiQ  translators  of 
German  jnetaphysics ;  h^  conveys  the  dia- 
lectic of  Plato  to  a  style  perfectly  pure  and- 
original ;  he  throws  put  in  a  page,'  concep- 
tions which  have  cpst  Cudworth  a  chapter 
or  ev^n  a  vc^v^ne-;  he  succeeds  in  nttering 
thoughts  which  the  meagre  Saxon  of  Locke 
ot,  Hobbes  has  wholly  failed  under;  he 
conveys  \h&  re^&ements  of  the  Germans 
without  that  artificial  an4  scholastic'  phra- 
seology, which  proves  &tal  to  die  duration 
of  their  systems.  Hi$  familiarity  with 
Plato,  Plotinus,'  and  their  commentators,  a 
class  of  writers  wonderfully'  cof^biis,  and 
most  part  tediously  diffuse,'  gave  him  a  flow 
oi  plmosonhical  .expre^oiv,  checked,  re^v 
finod^  and  condensed  by  a  feelin'g  for 
Saxon  simplicitj,  and  a  power  of  brevity 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet  and  critic. 
His  prdse  is  never  dilute  6r  tumid ;  though 
offen  heated^  dry,  obscure,  and  labored ; 
he  is  passionate  and  sublime,  but  never 
fbebly  enthusiastic;  his.  use  of  epithet  is 
excessive,  •  but  results  from  fulness,  and 
hevef  from  weakness  of  .conception.  He 
difieovers  a  ^reat'  power  of  antithesis  and 
of  the> rhetorical  balance  of  a  sentence,  but 
is  too  much « occupied  with'  the  matter  to 
employ  any  other  than  instinctive,  art. 

Everywnere  his  language  shows  the  cha- 
racters of  strength  and  ndneas  \  but  ex* 
c^t in  v^rse,  seemss  to  itave  been. too  dry 
and  cu;mbrous  foi^  picturesque  descdbtion, 
or  the  expression  of  the  softer  fih^aes  of 
sentiment  and  liocial  feelinc» 

Next  to  the  services  which  he' rendered 
to  philosophy  by  inventing  for  it  a^  dialect 
eijttally  exact  and  magnificent,  may  be 
considered  his. services  to  classical  litera- 
ture, by  rescuing  Plato  and  his  followers 
from  the* ol^scunty  of.  Oxford  pedantry .- 
He  added  very  few  ^' notes  and  emeiiida- 
tions"  to  the  accumulated  isruat  of  those 
crudities,  which,  hides  the  clear  sense  of 
the  mat  classics  from  die  eyes  of  modem 
sohiSars ;  but  by  drawmgfrom  them  agreal 
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abundance  of  thought,  which  he  always  vidual ;"  as  when  ^*  Adam"  is  put  for  the 
made  his  own,  he  showed  his  countrymen  whole  race,  ^^  IsraeP'  for  the  whole 'nation; 
that  their  scholars,  since  the  days  of  -r-^*of  the -general  in^  Uie  special;"  as 
Charles  I.,  had  b^n  merely  nibbling  at  when  the  '^  chosen  people"  in  Judea  stand 
Greek ;  and  though,  like.  Person,  nibbling  fbr  God^s  chosen  people  in  all  countiies 
with  a  surprising  ke^BonesB  .and  rapidity,  and  ag^s ;  or  when  the  prc^theeies,  apply- 
yet  only  nibbling  after  aQ.  ing  ito  the  affidtis  of  Egypt  and  8yria,  ap- 

Not  less  important  were-  his  philosophi-  ply  also  to  thpse  of  other  nations  and 

oal  studies  in  Scnptui^,  and  in  the  older  ages : — '^  of  the  uniyersal  i^  the  general ;" 

English  divines,  wmoh  effected  his  intel*  as  When  threatenings  of  judgment  upon 

lectual  rec^noimtiob  with    tke  Churclu  Israel,  are  significant  also  of  Crod's  wrath 

Throiurh  theta^  he  traced  Theology  to  its  i^iunst'  all  i^just  nations ;   But,  ^^  above 

originu  ideas,  and  learned  to  distinfuish  w,  of  the  eternal  through  the  temporal ;" 

arbitrary  emblems  froiii  natural  symools.  — as  wh^,  by  the  triumph  of  prophets  and 

But  whilto  he  imbibed  the  profoundfer  ftith  .martyrs  over  death, ^  the  presence  9f  the 

of  the  old  Church,  he  did  not  receive  W  Qivine  image  in  man  is  viltoicatedi.     ^^It," 

superstitions;  he  did  not  resembl^  ^^the  says  be,  (me  symbol),  ^^ partakes  <lf  the 

Magi  of  our  day,  who,  like  lights  hi  the  ifeality,  whioh  it  renders  intelligible." 

stem  of  a  vesscV,  illumine  the  path  only  Again,  in  efpeakinff  of  the  Scnptore  as 

which  they  have  passed  over.  "^  l^o  purest  source  ofjpolitical  knowledge, 

That  he  helped  to  rescue  Christian  t^hi-»  '  he  says :  ^^  The  bible  iuffisrs  from  the  Greek 

losophy  from  the  Materialism  of  the.Aiom-  '  books  of  philosophy,  .in  tha.t  it  affirms  not 

ists,  will  be  understood  by  those  who  are  a  divitie  nature  oidy,  but  the  {ivinz  God. 

equally  flEuniliar  with  the  ancient  and  the  Hence,  in  the  Scriptdrc^  alOne,  ttie  JM 

modem  philosophy.     Unable  *to  leavd  th^  divinum^  .or  diifect  relation  of  the  slate 

great  doctrines  of  Christaanity  to  rest  upon  and  its  magbtracy  to  the  Supreme  being, 

the  mere  authority  of  a  council,  he  sought  is  taught  as  a  vital  apd  indispensable  part  of 

the  perfect  meaning  of  the  imperfedt  iula^  all  moral  and  political  Wisdom."*      For 

ges  which  symbolise  them.'  ourselves,  indeed,  the  above  sentence  can* 

He  urged  the  learned,  to  A  more  rational  no^  have  the  ^meaning  which  our  puritan 

Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.^  ^^  What  ancestois  might  have  found  in  it ;  Onr  a^ 

a  new  world  of  undiscov'^i^  power  and  ^f0ii,-^not  idea, — of  the  most  sacred  <if  aU 

truth,"    he  exclaims,  ^  would  the  bible  inslitutibns,  the  sole  power  able  to 


present  to  our  future  meditation,  if  at  some  the  peace  aftd  rights  of  humanity,-  is  that 
ffracious  mmhent  one  solitary  text  should  of  a  '^  compromise"  of,  oOntemptiUe  cot- 
dawn  upon  us  in  the  brightness  of  an  Idea  ton  and  leather  interests,  to  be  dissolved 
— ^that  most  glorious  bir^  of  the  God*<like  just  as  soon  as  leather  gets  the  upper  hand 
within  us.  "t                                   '  of  cotton.  «• 

Believing,  that  ^'  a  perfect  human  intel-        Or,  when  he  cbnfrites' that  gross  OfNnion 

lect,  transparent  without  vacuum,  and  full  that  governments  maiy  be  coneitrueted  like 

without  opacity^"  would  perceive  all  that  maelmies,  whioh  -a  dog  or  an  ass  oan  be 

there  is  oi  dhrmity  in  the  sacred  volume,'  made  to  keep  in  motion,  as  adroitly  as  a 

he  seems  inclined  to  rest  the  evidences  of .  manf. 

its  truth  rather  v^on  the  insight  of  such  a  Or,  hoi  the  definition  of  tlie .  title,  "  W(m^ 
mind,  than  on  the  traditions  or  the  learned,  of  God,"  given  in  Scripture  by  the  He- 
He  regards  Christianity  itself  as  peculiarly  brews:  He « says,  ^'The  sacred  book  is 
fiivoring  thiscle^mess'of  inteUect.  ^'  That  worthily  entitled  the  Word  of  God ;  fw 
in  it  dlone,"  i.  e.  in  Christianity,  ^'  the  un-  its-contents  present  us  the  stream  of  Time 
derstahding  in  its  titniost  power  and  opu*  continuous  as  life  alid  asymbol  of  eternity, 
lence, culiunates in  Faith. ^';|;  iimsmuchasthe  Past  and  die  Future  are 

Of  the  symbolical  language  of  theSdrip-t  virtually    contained    in    the    Present.'^ 

turehesays:  ^^  A  symbol,",  (distinguished  ^^The  histories  and  politk^  economy  of 

from  an  allegbTy),  ^^  is  tsharacteri^ed  by  a'  the  prebent(  uid  preceding  oentury  partake 

translttcence  of  the  .special  in  the  indi-  in^the  general  «(mtagion  of  its  meefaaiue 


-»-Ai 


*  Church  tad  State,  p.  9\9.    t  n).p.fiSS.    tA.]».MT.        •  Gfaw<eh>iDdflMta^p.fi3a»  tIb.|kSM.   tlh-p. 
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philosophj,  and  are  the  product  of  anufien- 
UTeued  generalising  understanding^  In 
the  Scr^)ture8  they  are  the  living  edUots  of 
the  imaginatioa ;  of  that  reoenciliirg  and 
mediatory  power^  which ^  incorponiLting  ihe. 
reason  ^  images  of  the  sense,  ^d  orgui- 
iiing  as  it  were  the  fluz  of  the*  ^senses  by 
the  permanent  andself-circling^^MBrgi^sof 
reason,  ^ves  birth  to  a  system  of  symbols 
harmonious  in  themse^Yes,  and  consubstan-* 
tial  with  the  truth  of  whi^  they  are  the 
conductors^  These  arejUic  wheels  .trkjch 
Ezekiel  beheld ;  whithersoever  thesptfit 
MffUs  to  go  the  wheels  toent^  and  thtihsr 
taas  their ^spirit  to  go  \  for  '.the  spirit  of 
the  living  crshpure  was  %%  ths,  whew  also^ 
Ez.  1..  20.'  The  Vaths  and  the  symbols 
whicb^represent  ih'ei^  mave  in  coiijunctipn, 
and  form  the  Jiving  chariot  ..that  bears  up 
for  us  the  thronaof  we  Pivine  Humanity.  "*> 


«  ■  I 


*  Church  lAd  State,  1^  29S^. 


^^  It  is  among  the  miseries  of  the. present 
age,"  says  Coleridge,  ^^  that  it  recognizes 
no  medium  between'  the  literal  and  meta- 
phorical;"* a  natural  consequence, of  the 
want  of  philosophical  knowledge  in  the 
instructors  of  men,  or  rather  in  Uieir  con- 
finement to  ^^  a  hunger-bitten  and  idealess 
philosophy,  which  naturfdly  produces  a 
starveling  and  comfortless  religion,  "f 
Hence  the  growing  indifference  to.  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture,  which  are  of  puch  a 
nature  as  to  need  only  a  lively  trust  {faith) 
i|i  .theiii"->-pot  a  superstitious  belief,  a  be- 
lief without  insi^t-7-^'  to  be  the  means^ 
as weU  as  the  pledges  of i^temal  welfiEire:" 
a  sentence  which  ILberalists,  who  kill  by 
the  letter,  might  profit  by  considering. 

^«ii'  i» ■  II  I   ^imJ-^     ■  ^  m 

\  ~  ~     *  '      7 

*  Cbareh  aad  SUM,  p>  9N.        t  lb.  p.  ll»i 


To  be  Comtifnted, 
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{Selected /ram  various  P^pem.) 


CAJ^ADA. 

•  The  Montreal  correspondent  of  the  New 
*Vork  7ri6uw«^ represents  that  the  Entire  Lower 
Canada  press^  has  come  ouf  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. '  The  most  influential  paper,  the 
Brockvillt  Statesman^  declares  that  sepaxation 
cannot  beaidependence;  intimating  the  abso^ 
lute  neces.«ity  for  an  union  with  the  United 
States.  *^  Nothing  can  be  more  selfishly  ab-v 
surd  than  to  set  up  as  a  rival  power  to  you. 
This 'every  body  now  smb.  According  to  the 
best  informatipn  I  can  get,  and  I  aseujre  you  I 
am  not  exaggerating,  the  strength  of  the 
Orange  lodges  in  the  two  Cana<UL8  is  about 
fofty  thousand,  men,  all  well  armed  and  most 
of  them  fairly  disciplined.  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  have  taken  a  portion  of  entire  neu« 
tralitjr,  but  it  is  distinctly  intimated  that  they 
will  go  with  the  fitst  party  that  goes  for  an- 
nexation, and  if  they  and  the  Orange-men  zo 
together,  which  I  think,  very  likely,  it  will  De  • 
an  unexampled  instance  of  the  absorhin^  pre- 
dominance of  one  common  feeling.'* 

A  correspondent,  who  sirns  himself  Camll- 
lus,  addresses  the  editof  of  the  Courier  dnd 
Enquirer  as  follows : 

^*  Neither  do  we  of  the  North,  want  the 
Canadas  as  a  baUnce  against  the  Sl£Lve  States 
— that  would  have  been  important  three  years 
ago :  but  now  it  matters  little.  A  wonaerful 
work  of  Providence  has  changed  the  whole 
bearing  of  things.  The  placers  have  made 
California  a  Frefe  State.  Without  any  reason- 
able, doubt  California  will  be  admitted  this 
winter — and  probably  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
passed — and  the  North  win  the  battle  i  and 
gain  irrevocalde  mastery  in  the  Senate.  A 
couple  of  Canadian  States* might  a  little  an- 
ticipate things — ^bttt  as  the  result  mqst  surely 
come,  why  (sp  Jar  as  home  politics  are  con- 
cerned) hurry  to  make  an  arrangement,  while 
it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  South  in  the  mat- 
ter ? 

But  what  we  do  want  the  Cana4a8  for,  is 
for  the  sake  of  safety  and  p^cer— peace  with 
England.  The  almost  hostility  between  the 
countries  from  1783>  to  the  einbaigo  and  war, 
was  followed  by  a  pitched  commercial  tattle. 
Corn  Laws  and  Navigation  Laws  on  the  one 
side,  American  system  on  the  othsr.  Btit  this 
has  passed  by,  and  .now  we  may  hope  for 
peace,  (even  perhaps  more)  habitually  mau^ 


ikined  with  England.  But  while  a  greaf  mili- 
tary nation  holds  Port  Erie,  Fort  Maiden,  lele 
aux  Noix,  and  fortifiable'  islands  in  ihe  St. 
Mary's— and  has  the*poWer  of  embodying  the 
<)anadia|itmlitia<at  its  pleasure — ^with  that  na- 
tion there  can  be  no  unsuspicious  peace  on 
ona.  side.  What  wpiild  be  l^ieland's  trust 
/eitl^r  in  prance  or  Prussia,  if  t\^Lle8  belong- 
ed to  either  of  them  ?  and  the  Canadian  is  to 
us  a  more  danretous  frontier,  than  (he  Welsh 
to  England,  rerhaps  Wis  might  trust  Eng- 
land's good 'faith.  I  think  80 -myself.  But 
what  is  to  hinder  some  future  Sir  Francis,  in 
despite  of  the  opinions  of  his  supenorft.  from 
conceiving  that  the  best  plan  of  hinderii^  the 
"loathsome  institutions"  of  those  whom  he 
mysteriously  calls  **  allies,"  gaining  credit,  is 
to  set  up  all  i>Ossible  ill-will  to  us  m  Canada, 
and  to  make  all  pos^ble  disturbance  on  the 
frontier  1  And  what  is  to  hinder  acHue  future 
Canadian  financiers  from  calculating  that  by 
keeping  up  diimculty  with  us,  they  can  milk 
England  of  :more  moiiey  in  the  way  of  troops 
and  fortifications,  than  it  may  be  convenient 
Uy  raise  otherwise?-  Thus  then  stands  the 
case.  Canada  is  useless  to  England,  except 
as  a  military  position  of  offence — ^there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  frontier  quarrel — ouf  acquisi- 
tion of  it  IS  therefore  the  oest  pledge  of  future 
peace— especially  as  the  possession  thereof,  in 
no  ¥ri8e  enables  U0  to  act  agajnst  her  with  any 
more  effect.'? 

ADDRS88  OF  INFLtTKNTIAL  CTTTZSKS  OF  MOX- 
TSSAL  IK  FAVOR  OF  IKHEpZATE  ANNEX- 
ATION TO  THX  VNITKD   STATS8. 

To  the  People  of  Canada,     • 

The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  triis 
that  afflict  our  country,  and  the  universal  and 
increasing  depression  of  its  n^aterial  interests, 
call  upon  all  persons  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  for  its  welfare,  to 'combine  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inquiry  and  preparation,  with  a  riew 
to  the  adoption  of  such  remedies  as  a  mature 
and  dispassiqnate  investigation  may  suggest 

Belonging  to  all  jpaitiet,  origins  and  creeds, 
|)ul  yj^t  agreed  upon  the  advantage  of  co- 
operation lor  the  perforfloance  of  a  comnioB 
duty  to  eunel'ves  «ad  ow  comotry,  growing 
out  of  a  cobmon  necessity,  we  have  eonsect- 
edf in  view  lyf  a  brighter  and  liappier  futare, 
to  mezge  im  oblivion  ail  past  difereaces,  of 
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whatever  character,  of  attributable  to  trhat- 
ever  source.  In  appealing  to  our  FelloW^ 
Colonists  to  unite  -with  us  in  this,  our  most 
needful  duty,  we  -solemnly  (onjure  them,  as 
they  desire  a '  successful  issiie,  and'  the  weK 
fare  of  their  country,  to'  en^r  upon  the  task, 
at  this  montentoua  crisis,  in  the  same  fratemaT 
spirit.  * 

The  reversal  of  the  ancient  policy  X>f  Great 
Britain,  whereby  she  withdrew  from  the  Co- 
lonies their  wonted  protection  in  her  markets^ 
baa  produced  the  mo^  disastrous  effects  ti^on 
Canada.    In  surveying  the  actual  condition 
of  the  country,  what  but  ruin  or  japid  decay  > 
meets  the  eye !    Our  Provincii^  Government 
and  Civic  Corporations    embarrassed  :    bur 
Banking  and  other  securities  greatly  depre- 
ciated ;  our  Mercantile  and  Agricultural  in- 
terests alike    nnprdsperous ;    Real    Estate 
scarcely  saleable  upon  any  terms  ]  pur  unri- 
valled Rivers,  Ltikes  and  Canals  almost  un* 
used  ]  while  Commerce  abandons  our  shores, .' 
the  ciitulating'capltal  amassed  under  a  more 
favorable'system  is  dissipated,  with  none  from 
any  quarter  'lo  replace  it !  i-^Thus,  withOtit 
avuilable'  capital,  unable  to  effect  a  loan  with 
Foreign  States'  or  with  the  Mother -Country,* 
although  offering  security  greatly  superior  to 
that  which  readuy  obtains  money  both  from 
the  United  States  and  G^eat  Britain,  when 
other  Colonies  •are  the  applicants.    Crippled, 
therefore,  and  checked  in  the  full  career  of 
private  and  pubtio  enterprise,  this  possession 
of  the  .British  Crown — our  country — stands 
before  the  world  in  humiliating  contrast  with 
its   immediate    netghhors.  exoibiting   every 
63rmptoin  of  a  nation  fast  inking  to  decay. 

With  superabundant  water-power  and  cheap 
labor,  especially  in  Lower  Canada^  we  httve 
yet  no  domestic  manufactures :  nor  can  the 
most  saAgttinb)  unless  under  altered  circum- 
stances, anticipate  the  hdme  growth,  or  ad- 
vent from  foreign  parts,  of  either  capital  or 
enterprise  to  embafk  ih  this  ^reat«  source  ol 
national  w^lth.  Our  institutions,  unhappily, 
havfe  not  that  impress'. of  permanence  whith 
can  alone  impart  security,  and  inspire  confi- 
dente';  and.  tbe  Canadian  market  is  too  linl- 
ited  to  fempt  the"  foreign  capitalists 

While '  the  adjoininjg^  States  are  covered 
with  a  netrwork  of  thrivingraiiways,  Canada 
possesses  but '  three  lines,  which,  together, 
scarcely  exceed -50  miles  iii  lengthy  siid  the 
stock  in  two  of  whiolris  held  at  a  deprecia- 
tion of  from  50  to  80  per  ceht.— ^  fatal  symp- 
tom of  the  torpor  overspreading  tile  la4<L^ 

Our  piesent  form  of  Provincial  Govern* 
ment  is  cumbrous  and  so  expensive  as  to  be 
ill-suited  to  the  country;  and  the  necessary 
reference  it  demands  to  a  distant  Government,' 
imperfectly  aci^uaintfd  with  Canadian  affiurs, 
and  somewhat  indifferent  to  our  interests,  is 
anomalous  and  irksome.  Yet,  in  the  event  of 
a  rupture  between  two  of  the  most  powerful 


nations  of  the  world,  Canada  would  become 
the  battle-fieldt  and  the  sufferer,  however  lit- 
tle her  interests  might  be  involved  in  the 
cause  of  quarrel  or  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

The  bitter  animosities  of  political  parties 
and  factions  in  Canada,  often  leading  to  vio- 
lence, and  upon  t^ne  occasion  to  -ciyil  war, 
seems  not  to  have  abated*  with  time ;  nor 
is  there,  at  the  present  moment,  any  pros- 
pect of  diminution  or  accommodation.  The 
ai^p'ect  of  psCrties  becomes  daily  more  threat- 
ehing  towards  each  other,  and  under  our  ex- 
isting instituti6ns  and  relations,  little  hope  is 
discernible  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  ad- 
ministratioja  of  our  afiairs;  but  difficulties  will, 
to  all  appearance,  accumulate  •  until  Govern- 
ment becomes  impracticable.  In  this  view  of 
our  position,  any  course  that  may  promise  to 
efi^ce  existing  party  distinctions  and  place 
entieiy  niw  ismtes  before  the  people,  must  be 
fraught  w^th- undeniable  advantages.  * 

Among  the  Statesmen  of  the  luother  Coun- 

'tr}r^  among  the  saeacious  observers  of  the 

neighboring  Republic— *in  Canada — apd  all 

British'  North  ijherica — aCmong  all  classes, 

there  is  a  etrong  pervading  convii^tion  that  a 

S[>lifical  revolutioii  in  this  -country  is  at  hand, 
qch  fdrbodings' cannot  readily  be  ^spelhed, 
and  they  haVe,  moreover,  a  tendency  fo  rea- 
lize the  events  to  which  they  point.  In  the 
meaiiwhile,  serioUs  injiiry  results  to  Canada 
from  the  fAct  of  this  anticipation  upon  the 
more  desirable  class  6t  settlerH,  who  naturally 
prefer  a  country  under  fixed  and  permanent 
form?  pf  government  to  one  In  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. , 

.  Having  thus  adverted  to.  some  of  the  causes 
of  oiir  present  evils,  we  Would  consider  how 
far  the  remedies  ordinarily  proposed  possess 
Sound  and  rational  inducements  to  justify 
fhdr  adcpption : 

I.'  '*The  revival  of  Protection  in  (he  mai^ 
kets  of  the  United  Kingdom.?^ 

^is,  if  attainable  in  a  sufficient  degree,  and 
guarantied  for  a  long[  period  of  years,  would 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  many  of  our  chief 
interests,  but  the  policy  of  t)ie  Empire. forbids 
the  anticipation.  Besides,  it  woiu4  be  but  a 
partial  remedy.  The  millions  6f  the  Mother 
Country  demand  cheap  food,  and  a  second 
chanee  from  Protectipn  to  Free  Trade  would 
complete  that  ruin  which  the'  first  has  done 
mucii  to  acheive. 

II.  *' The  Proiectiotiqf  Home  Manufactures." 

Although  this  might  encourage  the  gpx)wth 
of  a  madufacturing  interest  in  Canada,  yet, 
without  access  to  the  United  States'  market, 
there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  .expansion  of 
•that  interest,  from  the  want  of  consumers,  to 
work  any  result  th^t  cotdd  be  admitted  as  a 
**  lemedy'^  for  the  numerous-  evils  of  which 
we  complain. 

in.  "A  Federal  Union  of  the  British  Ameri- 
1  can  Provincaa." 
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The  advantages  claimed  for  that  arrange- 
ment are  Free  Trade  bMween  the  different 
provinces,  and  a  diminished  governmental «x^ 
pend>tur.e.  The  attain^nent  of  the  latter  ^h-' 
ject  wouid  he  problematical,  and  the  benefits 
.anticipated  from  the  former  might  be  secured 
by  legislation  under  our  existing  system.  The 
markets  of  the  sister,  provinces  would  not 
beneAt  our  trade  in  ti(nber,  for  they  have  a 
surplus  of  that  article  in  their  own  forests  ] 
and  their  (femand  for  agricultural  products 
would  be  too  limited  to  aboorh  our  means  of 
•supply.  Nor  could  Canada  expect  any  en- 
couragement to  her  manufaoturing  industry 
from  those  quarters.  A  federal  union,  there- 
fore, would  be  no  remedy. 

lY.  **T1ie  Indepefidence  of  the  British 
NQrth  American  Colonies  as  a  Federal  Re- 
public." 

V  The  consoUdatiop  of  its  ne^  institutions 
from  elements  hitherto  so  discordant — the  for- 
mation of  treaties  with  Foreign  Powers — ^^the 
acquirement  of  a  name  and  character  among 
the  nss^<>n8 — wt>uld,  wa  fear,  prove  an  over- 
match for  the  strength  of  the  new  Republic. 
And  having  regard  to  the  powerful  confederacy 
of  States  conterminous  with  itself,  the  needful 
military  defences  would  be  too  costly  .to'  ren- 
der Independence  a  boon,  while  k  would«not, 
^  any  mor^  than  a  Federal  Union,  remove  those 
obstacles  which  ret&rd  our  material  prosperilyr 
•  V.  "  Reciprocal  Free  Trade  ^th  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  respects  tfa^  products  of  the  farm,' 
the  forest,  and  the  mine."  '     y 

If  obtain^,  this  would  yield  but  an  instal- 
ment of  the  many  advantages  which  might 
be  otherwise  secured. ,  The  free  interchange* 
of  such  products  would  not  introduce  manu- 
factares  to  our  countty.  .  It  would  not  give 
us  the  North  American  Continent  for  our 
market.  It  would  neither  so  amend  oup  in- 
stitutions as  to  confer,  stability  nor  insure  con- 
fidence in  their  permanence;  npr  woi^d  it 
alUy  the  violence  of  parties,  or^,  in  the  sHght- 
est  degree  remedy  many  of  our  ■  prominent 
evils. 

^VI.  Of  all  'the  remedies  that  have  been 
eugfl^ested  for  the  acknowledged  and  insuf- 
ferable,  ills   with    which   our   country    is 
afflicted,  there  remains  hut  one  to  be  c[onaid-' 
ered.    tt  propounjs  a  sweeping  and  impor-, 
tant  change  in  our  {loUtical  and  social  condi- 
tion, involving  considerations  which  dematul 
our  most 'serious  examination.     This  remedy  . 
iconsists  in  a  ^*  Friendly  and  Peaceful  Sepa- 
ration from  Britiih  Connection^flnd an  Union 
upon  equitabie  terms  with  the  ^reai  North 
American  Confedfiraq}/  <if  .Sovereign  States?\ 

We  would  premise  that  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain we  entertain  joone  other  than  sentiment^ 
of  kindness  and  respect.  Without  her  con- 
sent we  consider  separation  as  neither  practi- 
cable nor  desirable.  But  the  Colonial  policy 
of  the  Parent  State,  the^avowab  of  her  leading 


« 

Statesmen,  the  public  sentiments  of  the  Empire, 
present  unmistakable^  and  significant  indica- 
tions of  the  appreciation  6t  colon,ial  connection, 
irhat  it  is  the  resolve  of  En^rland  to  invest  us 
with  the  attributes,  and  to  assume  the  burdens 
of  Independence  is  no  longer  problematical. 
The  threatened  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from 
other  Colonies — the  continuance  of  her  mili- 
tary, protection  to  oufseltes  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  we  shall  defray  the  attendant  expendi- 
J^ure,  betoken' intentions. towards  our  country, 
against  which  it  is  weakness  in  us  not  to 
provide.  An  overruliijg  conviction,  then,  of 
Its  necessity,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  we 
owe  to'  our  country,  a  duty  we  can  neither 
disregajd  nor  postpone,  impel  us  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  separation-^  and  whatever  nego- 
tiations maj  eventuate  •  with  Great  Britain, 
a  grateful' liberality  on  the  part  of  Canada 
should  mark  every  proceeding. 

The  proposed  Umon  wtould  render  Canada 
a  field  for  American  capital,  into  which  it 
WDuld  enter  as  freely  /or  the  prosecution  of 
pubhc  works*  and  private  enterprise  as  into 
any  of  th,e  present  States.  It  would  equal- 
ize the  talue  of  real  estate  upon  both  sides 
of  fhe  boundary,  thereby  probably  doubling 
at  once  the  entire  present  talue  of  property 
in  Canada,-  while  by  givin|;  stability  to  oar 
institutions,  and  introducing  .prosperity,  it 
would  raise  our  public,  oorpo^te,  and  pnvate 
credit.  .  It  would  'increase  our  commerce  both 
with  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
and  would  not  necessarily  diminish^  to  any 
great  extent,  our  intercourse  with  Great  Bn- 
tain,  into  which  our  products  would^  for  the 
piost  pait,  enter  oh  the  same  terms  as  at  pre- 
sent'. It  would  render  our  rivers  and  canals 
the  highway  for  the  immigration .  to,  and  ex- 
ports froin,  the  West, .  to  the  incalculable 
benefit  of  our  country.  It  wo^ld  also  intro- 
duce manufactures  into  Canada  ais  rapidly  as 
they  have  been  iptrqduced  into  the  Northern 
States  j  and  to  Lowec  Canada  especially, 
where  water  privileges  and  labor  are  abun- 
diE^  and  cheap,  it  would  attract  manufacture 
ing  capita),  enqancihg  the  value  of  property 
ai^  agricuitiir^l  prouuce,  and  giving  Remune- 
rative emplpyment  to  what  is  at  present  a 
comparatively JiQn-producii\g population.  Nor 
would  the  ^Vxiited  States  merely  furnish  tie 
capital  for  our  manufactures.  Thty  wcM 
also  supply  for  them  the  most  extensive  markds 
in  the  world,  without  the  intervention  of  a  Cus- 
tomrliouse  Offiof^r,  Railways  would  forthwith 
be  constructed  by  American  capital, as  feedex? 
for  aH  the  great  lines  now  approajching  our 
frontiers  ]  and  railway  enterprise  in  general 
would  dpubtless  be  as  active  and  procsperous 
•among  us  as  among  our  neighbors.  The 
value  of  our  agricultural  produce  would  be 
raised  at  once  to  a  par  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  while  agricultural*  implements  and 
many  of  the  necessaiiee  of  life,  such  as  lea, 
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coffee  and  sagar,  would  be  ereatly  reduced  in ' 
price.  . 

The  Yalne  of  <iar  timber  would  a]so  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  free  ^ccesmto  the  Ameri- 
can market,  where  itl>ears  a  hi^h  price,  but 
is  subject  to  orierou9  duty.  At  tlie  aame  time 
there  is  every  reason  to  belieye  that  o^r  ship- 
holders,  as  well  at  Quebec  as  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  would  find  an  unlimited  market  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  American  Contii&edf .  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
United  States  must  greatly,  increase.  It'  is ' 
equally  manifest  that,  with  them,  the  princi- 
pal material  in  the  construction  of  ships  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  while  we  possess , "east 
territories,  covered  with  timber  of  excellent 
quality,  which  would  be  equally  available  as 
it  now  is;  since  under  the  Free  Trade  system 
our  vessels  would  s^U  as  well  in  England  af- 
ter Annexation  as  before. 

The  simple  and  economical  $t^te  Govern-, 
ment,  \ti  which  direct  responsibity  fa  the 
people  is  a- distinguishing'  teature,  would  be 
substituted  for  a  systeifa  at  once  cumbrous 
and  expensive. 

In  place  of  war  and  the  alatins  of  war  i 
ipvith  a  neighbpr,  there  would  be  peace  and 
amity  between  this  country  and',  the  United 
States.  Disagreements  between  the  United 
States  and  her  chief  if  not  only^  rival  among 
nations,  would  not  make  the  soil  of  Canada 
the  sanguinary*  aren^i  (or  their  disputes,  as 
under  our  existing  relatioiis  mttlst  necessarily 
be  the  case.  That  such  is  the  unenviable 
condition  ^of  our  state  of  dependence  upon^ 
Great  Britain  is  known  to  the  whole  world, 
and  ho^  far  it  may  conduce  to  keep  prudent 
capitalists  from  9;[akiri^  investments  in  the 
country,  or  wealthy  setuer^  from  selecting  a 
fore-doomed  battle-field  for  the  home  of  them- 
selves and  their  children,  it  needs  no  reason- 
ing on  oar  part  to  elucidate. 

But  other  advantages  th^n  those  hkving  a 
bearing  on  our  material  interests  teay  be  fore- 
told.    It  would  change  tbe. ground  of  politi- 
cal contest  between  mtes  and  parties,  allay 
and  obliterate  those  irritations  and  conflicts  of 
rancour  and  recrimination  which  have  hitherto 
dis^gured'our  social  fabric.    Already  in  an- 
ticipation has  its  harmonious  influence  been 
felt — the  harbinger,  may  it  be  hoped,  of  a 
lasting  oblivion  of   disrsensions  among  all 
classes,  creeds  and  p^t^es  in  the  country. 
Changing  subordinate  for  an  independent  con- 
dition, we  would  take  our  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.    We  have  no  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Bmpire,  nor  do  we  ^lare  in 
its  honors  or  emoluments.    Englslnd  is  our 
Parent  State,  with  whom  we  have  no  equali- 
ty, but  towards  whom  we  stand  in  the  simple 
relation  of  obedience.    But  as  citizens  of  the 
Vnited  States,  the  public  senrice  of  the  nation 
"would  be  open  to  us-  a  field  for  high  and 
lionorable  distinction  on  which'  we  and  our 


posterity  might  enter  on  terms  of   perfect 
equality. ' 

Nor  Would  the  amicable  separation  of  Ca- 
nada from  Great  Britain  be  fraught  with  ad* 
vantages  to  us  alone.  The  xelief  to  the  Pa* 
rent  State  from  the  large  expenditure  now 
incurred  in  the  lAilitarv  occupation  of  the 
country— *the  removal  of.  the  many  causes  of 
collision  With  the  United  States;  which  result 
frotoi  the  contiguity  of  mutual  territories  so 
extensive — ^the  benefit'  of  the  larger  market 
which  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Canada 
would  create,  are'  considerations  which,  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  her  ablest  statesmen, 
render  our  incorporation  with,  the  United 
States  a  desirable  consummation.  ' 
.  To  the  United  States  also  the  annexjition 
of  ^Canada  presents  many  important  induce* 
ments.  -  The  withdrawat  frofn  the  borders  of 
so  powerful  a  nation,  by  whom  in  time  of  war 
the  immense  and  growing  commerce  of  the 
Lakes  would  be^  jeopardized — ^the  ability  to 
dispense  with  the  costly  .but  ineffectual  reve- 
nue establishment  over  a  frontier  of  many 
hundred  miletK-^the  large  accession  to  thejr  in* 
come  from'  our  Customs-rthe  unrestricted  use 
of  the  St.  lAwrence,  the  natural  highway 
from  the  Western  IStates  to  the  Dcean,  are  ob- 
jects for  the  attainment  of  which  the  most 
substantial  ek^ttivalents  .would  uodoubtedly , 
be  conceded.' 

Fellow  Colonists  :  ..We  have  ttins  laid 
before  you  bur  views  and  convictions  on  a 
momentoud  auestion — ^involving  a  change, 
tirhich,  though  contemplated  by  many  of  us 
wiUi  varied  feelings  and  emotions,  we  all  be- 
lieve to  be  inevitaole; — one  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  provide  for,  and  lawfully  to  promote. 

We  address  you  without  prejudice  or  pai^ 
tiality,-— in  the  spirit  of  sincerity  and  truth, — 
in  the  interest  solely  of  our  common  country 
.— «knd  oui;  single  aim  is  its  safety  and  welfare. 
If  to  your  judgment  and  reason  our  object 
and  aim  be  at  this  time  deemed  laudable  and 
right, we a^  an  oblivion  of  past  dissensions; 
and  from  all,  without  distinction  of  origin, 
party,  "or  creed,  that  earnest  and  cordial  co- 
operation in  such  lawful,  prudent  and  judi- 
bious  meatiS  as  may  best  conduct  rla  to  our 
common  destiny. 


RAILAOAD  IRON.  '     ^      ^    , 

The  low  pri6e  of  railroad  iron  at 'the  pre* 
sent  time  is  a  theme  of  serious  consideration.. 
There  is  no  article  imporfed  which  bears  the 
same  relative  propovtion  in  consumption'  as 
this.  For  instance :  one  mile  of  track  con* 
sumes  eighty^fiVe  to  ninety  tons  of  iron..  Ai 
.the  ^nd  of.  ten  years*  on  a  good  rolid,  this 
nipety  tons  is  replaced  with  hew,  and  the  old 
stock  is  reaidy  for  manufacture  into  another 
form,  at  a  depuiciation  not  to  exceed  thirty 
per  cent.,  leaving  sixtv-tbree  tons  to  be  rolled 
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into  bar  and  hoop  iron,  to  be  conAumed  by 
the  fanners  and  mechanics  of  the  country* 

There  aie  now  in  the  United  States  over 
four  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  ] 
and;  estimating  the  weight  of  iron  per  mile  at 
eighty  tons,  we  have  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  tl^oosand  tons  in  .actual 
service. 

This,  at  a  depreciaton  annually  of  ten-  per 
cent.,  gives  ue  thirty-two  thousand  tons, 
which  goes  into  the  channel  above  specific 
for  consumption. 

Suppose  we  continue  this-eystem  for  tweo* 
tv  years,  what  amount  of  iron  consumed  by 
the  United  States  annually  will  be  produced 
from  this  source  t  ^ 

.  It  is  usually  supposed  that.  o)d  tails  are 
easily  converted  into  new  ones,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  N^w  rails  cannot  be  made  with 
facility  except  from  pig  ifon ;  consequently 
the  already  large  and  constantly  increasing 
amount  oi  this  stock  is  throWn  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

L«ok  at  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
Carry  out  the  building  of  all  the  roads  now 
in  the  process  of  copstmction,  and  eohstnict 
those  which  ire  chartered,  and  both  ol.  thetfe 
States  will  have  a  full  srtpply  xti  iron  (from 
this  source)  for  all  fanning  purposes.' 

The  States  upon,  the  seaboard  mar  derive 
a  small  t»enefit  in  being  the  carriets  d  this  ar^ 
.    tide,  buLth^  must  compete  with  foreign  cor- 
ners. 

What  is  to  be  th^  effect  of  this  tAMle  u^n 
the  iron  mines  of  the  west  and  sputh  1 

Upholfl  this  system  in  its  present  form  for 
twenty  years,  and  you  efiectUally  tmnsport  a 
portion  of  the  iron  mines  of  England  and  Wales, 
to  this  country,  and  distribute  them  in  such  a 
manher  as  to  control  the  iron  interests  in  all 
its  branches. 

Are  the  west  and  south  willing  to  receive 
th^  stipend  ?  HoW  will  Missouri  be  benefit- 
tea  ?    What  say  Alabama  and  Georgia  ? 

AN  Ul<{N  DKMOGBAT. 


KR.  CtAT^S   SPEECH. 

t 

The  following  is  the  speech  of  ^.  Clay, 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  f  isit  to 
the  examination  of  the  students  of  the  National 
Law  Schod  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Fowler,  the  president  of  the 
institution: 

Ma.  Pai^DKirr V  Were  I  to  give  a  full  ex- 
pression of  die  feelings  with  whith  the  scenes 
of  this  day  have  inspired  me,  it  might  seem 
too  much  like  the  language  of  extravagant 
flattery.  For,  although  the  enterprise  in 
which  you  are  engag^  has  been  long  and 
favorably  known  to  me,  I  have^  never  untU 
now  understood  the  nature  of  your  system 
and  its  vastly  superior  advantages  to  the  legal 
student.    The  ^ready  familiarity  of  your  stu- 


dents wkk  almost  every  branch  of  the  legal 
science — ^their  prompt  replies  to  the  most  diM- 
cult  questions,  whichi  at  your  n^uest,  I  had 
the  honor  of  addressing  to  them,  and  the  ease, 
fluency,  and  power  wiSl  which  they  delivered 
their  extempore  speeches,  and  engaged  in  the 
trial  and  eumming  up  of  their  cause,  hare 
both  delighted  and  surprised  me.  Can  it  be, 
sir,  that  the  case  that  has  just  been  tried-— 
that  the  minutely  detailed  stores  of  the  wit- 
nesses drawn  out  by  the  rigid  interrogations 
of  the  young  counsellors,  and  their  solemn 
appeal  to  the  jury,  are  all,  all  fiction  1  Am  I 
in  a  seminary  of  leaning  or  in  a  court-room, 
surrounded  by  the  mature  realities  of  profes- 
sional life  1  It  is4he  practical  part  of  this 
system  that  strikes  me  with  the  greatest  force, 
ll  you  go.  on,  younje;  gentlemen,  in  the  course 
you  are  now  pursuing,  you  may  take  a  high 
stand  in  your  profession.  Constant^  perse- 
verii^g  application  will  accomplish  every 
•thing.  To  this  q^uality,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  myself,  mo^e  than  to  any  thing 
else,  do  I  owe  tne  little  success  which  I  have 
attained.  Left  in  early  Hfe  to  work  my  way 
alone,  with  no  other  tnan  a  common  educa- 
tion,* I  saw  that  the  pathway  before  me  was 
long,  steep  and  ^rugged^  and  that  the  height 
on  which  1  ha^  ventured  to  fi:^  the  eye  of  my 
ambition,  could  only  be  reached  by  toil  the 
most  severe  and  a  purpose  the  most  indomi- 
table. But  shrinking  Kom  no  labor,  disheart- 
ened by  no  obstacle,  I  struggled  on.  No  op- 
portumty  which  the  most  watchful  vigilance 
could  secure,  to  exercise  my  powers,  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  by  unimproved.  And  if  I 
could  have  enloyed  the  advantages  which 
this  institution  is  now  Conferring  upon  you,  I 
should  have  entered  upon  my.  profession  un- 
der far  higher  auspices  and  brighter  hopes. 
But  thinlc  not,  y6ung  gentlemen,  that  your 
laboris  to  cease  with.your  preparatory  cour?e. 
You  are  here,  indeed,  but  to  lay  tlie  super- 
structure to  "be. reared  hereafter.  The  profes- 
sion you  have  chosen,  more  than  all  others, 
ii^poses  upon. its  incuihbents  ih€  necessity  of 
constant  and  arduous  exertion.  To  acquire  a 
thorough,  knowledge  of  the  neat  and  compli- 
cated science  of  law,  demands  a  life  of  labo- 
rious ^ort.  But  it*  is  an  honorable^  a  glo- 
rious pursuit.  To  search  out  truth,  and  to 
promote  justice,  is  its  ^reat  end.  Truth  is  to 
be  your  aim,  justice  your  gtiide,  and  the  smiled 
of  conscience,  of  6pd  aiid  of  men,  your  ulti- 
njate — your  high  rewarf.  Let  these  con^- 
derations  govern  you  from  this  time  forward, 
and  with  skill  and  discipline  you  may  lay  the 
fotmdation,  and  finally  reap  the  reward  of  a 
high  standing  a^d  destiny  in  life. 


THK  ESCBKT  CUBA  XXFEDmOH. 

*  The  recent  ridiculous  oiganizations  in  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  for  the  invasicm  amd 
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conquest  of  the  Island  of' Cuba,  have  col- 
lapsed )  the  funds  are  squandered  or  pocketed ; 
the  financiers  dispersed  \  Round  Island  is  evac^ 
uated  ]  the  war  steamers  sent  down  to  watch 
it  are  withdrawn;  and  the  panic— like  the 
Poussin  panic — ^has  turned  Out  a  farce. 

EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Turkish  gdyemipent  having  refused  to 
give  up  the  Hungarian  refugees  to  the  Russian 
goyernxaent,  a  war  between  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia seems  inevitable.  Pending  the-  issue  of 
the  question  between^  these  two  countries,  it  is 

1'udged,  from  the  strong  amity  ^^ich'  exists, 
between  the  French  and  Enellsh  cabinets,  that 
a  powerful  French  and  English  squadron  will 
be  ordered  into  the  Mediterranean  to  deet  t|ie 
emergency. 

''  The  Journal  des  Debats  of  Thursday,  Oct. 
4,  says :  '  We  are  glad  to  leain  that  England 
and  France  are  most  cordially  united,  in  their 
determination  to  support  their  Ambassaddrs 
in  the  adyice  given  *  try  them  to  the  Porte  re- 
specting the  extradition  of  the  Hungarian  re- 
fugees, amd  a  nbte  had  been  drawn  up  by  these 
two  pawdrs  of  a  most  energetic  chatucter, 
which,  it -is  thought,  will  have  .considerable 
weight  with  the  ^perors  of  -Russia  and  Aus^ 
tria,  to  whom  it  is  to  be  presented.  The  firm 
language  of  the  London,  papers,  with  reference 
to  this  question,  is  noticed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion by.  the  Journal  dea-Debats, 

**  Gen.  Lamoriciere's  mission  to  Russia  has 
proved  a  complete  failure.  .  He  has  left  St.- 
Petersburg  on  Ms  return  to  Paris  wi,thout  being 
permitted  to  present  his  credentials  to  the  Czar 
as  the  Ambassador  of  1h%  French  Republic. 
Gen.  (amoriciere,  therefore,  returns  to  France 
without  having  an  opportunity' of  .speaking 
one  word  to  t}ie  Emperor  on  political  matters, 
and  the  only  memorial  he-wiH  bring  back  of 
his  inission  is  the  recollection  of  sundry  re-^ 
views  and  the  splendid  suit  of  Circassian  ar- 
mor presented  to  him  by  Nichcrfas  imn^ediately 
after  his  arrival  at  the  Imperial  headquiaiters. 

<^  By  far  the  most  important  political  news 
by  this  arrival  is  the  possible  and  even  proba- 
ble rupture  of  Russia  and  Austria  with  Turkey. 
It  forms  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  in  tpe 
English  ajid  French  journals,  as  well  as  among 
all  classes,  and  in  its  paramount  importance, 
the  Ronton  difficulty  as  well  as  all  other.mat* 
ters  of  national  importance^  appears  to  haVe 
been  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  most 
recent  accounts  from  Constantinople  state  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  made  a  formal  de- 
mand, through  a  special  envoy  to  the  Porte, 
for  the  surrender  of  Kossuth,  bem,  and<^  o^r. 
patriots  who  played  a  prominent  >part  U{^  the 
late  Hungarian  struggle,  w|io  have  sought  re-. 
f  u^e  at  Widden,  on  tne  Danube,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Sultan.  The  Turkish  government, 
vrith  a  manline^  whidi  cannot  be  too  highly 


commended,  refused  to  be  bullied  into  a  com- 
promise of  its  independence,  and  Prince  Rad- 
zivil,  after  having  ueffectively  endeavored  to 
uige  the  Sultan  into  a  compliance  with  his  de- 
mands, has  taken  an  abrupt  departure  from 
Constantinople,  and  Count  Titofi;  the  Russian 
Minister,  has  closed  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Porte.  England  and  France,  through 
their  respective  representativec^  have  pre- 
vailed with  the  Sultan  in  keeping  him  firm  to 
his  first  resolution.  'Already  in  England  and 
France  cabinet  councils  have  been  held  to  con-, 
^der  these  grave  circumstances.  Not  ^the 
slightest  douot  can  be  entertained  of  the  re- 
sult, ^ould,  Russia  persist  in  demanding  the 
surrender  of  these  devoted  men,  a  European 
war  is  thought  to  be  inevitable.^* — Tribune* 

Opinions  on  Caltfoiiiid, 
• 

The  Times  devotes  several  leading  articles 
to  the  state  of  a^iirs  in  California.  One  of 
them  opens  thus :     . 

'<  There  is  at  this  moment  two  great  waves 
of  population  following  the  settihg  sun  over 
tfais' globe.  Hie  one  is  that  mighty  tide  of 
human  beings  whit>h,  this  *  year  beyond  all 
gBiraliel,  is  flowing  from  Ireland,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  in 
one  compact  and  unbroken  streami  to  the  Unir  < 
ted  States.  The  other,  which  may  be  almost^ 
,  described  as  urged  on  by  the  former,  is  that 
which,  by  many  different  '^^ys^  is  forcing  it- 
self across  the, New  World  to  California.  Of 
these  ^e  latter  iaby  far  the  most  broken  and 
frustrated.  To  cross  the  Atlantic  is  now  as 
easy  and  Bafe  as  4€0  years  ago  it  was  to  cross 
the  British  Channel;  and  when  the  dire  stimu- 
lus of  hunger  has  onpe  urged  the  peasant  to 
cut  the  tie  of  hom^,  it  costs  him  scarcely  an 
effort  of  body  or  of  mind  to  be  passed  on  from 
sho^  to  shore,  from  deck  to  quay,  from  station 
to  station,  tiQ  he  finds  himmf  grading  a  rail- 
way or  excavating  a  canalin'the  heart  of 
North  America. 

^^  It  is  f a]f  otherwise  with  the  crowd  whom 
that  furious  impulse,  auri  sacri  famesi  is  at- 
tracting from^^cHnfortable  homes  ta  aa  almost 
desert  shore.  There  is  no  kind  of  hardship 
and  peril  which  they  have  not  to  undergo,  and 
which' they  do  not  endure  cheerfully  for  gold^s 
sake.  Immense  voyages,  tropical  suns,  stormy 
capes,  pestilential  potta,  interminable  deserts, 
savage  tribes,  rod^y  mountsuna,  winter  snows, 
famine,  cholera,  and  pazdc*  despair,  are  .some 
of  the  alternatives  from  which  they  have  to 
phctose.*' 

The  Times  then  traces  each  route;  stating 
no  fatcts,  however,  not  already  known  in  this 
country.      ■    . 

Another  article  notices  the  newspapers  which 
have  been  established  in  San  FranciBco,  com- 
mencing thus : 
(  '« Before  us  lies  a  teal'  California  newspaper, 
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with  all  its  politics,  paragraphs  and  adreitise- 
rnents,  printed  and  publisned  &t  San  FraneiscOf 
on  the  14th  of  last  June.  In  a  literary  or  pro- 
fessional point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  this  production.  JoumaUsffl  is 
a  8cien<;e  so  intuitively  comprehended  by  Amer> 
i9an  citizens,  that  their  most  rudimentary  ef- 
forts in  this  line  are  sure  to  be  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. Newspapers  are  to  them  what  thea- 
tres and  cafes  are  to  Frenchmen.  In  the  Mex- 
ican war  the  occupation  of  each  succesisive 
town  by  the  invading  army  was  signalized  by 
the  iii](rhediate  establishment  of  a  weekly  jour- 
nal, and  of  a  '^  bar"  for  retailing  those  spirit- 
uous compounds  known  by  the  generic  denom- 
ination of  *^Americanf  drinks.^'  The  same 
fashions^have  b^en  sulopted  in  California,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  American  piortion  of  that 
strange  population  are  already  repjresented  by 
journals  of  more  than  average  ability  and  in- 
telligence, 

■  > 

Austrian  Loan — L^t^  of  Mr.  Gebden. 
Mt  Dsar  Sis  : — ^I  have  this  moment  re&d, 
in  ft  London  paper,  the  prospeoCiis  for  a  new 
loan  issued  by  the  Austrian  Government. .  Now. 
this  is  the  time  for  the  friends  of  peace  and 
disarmament  to  raise  their  voices  in  condemna- 
tion and  exposure  to  the  system  by  which 
Austria  and  the  other  powers  maintain  their 
enormous  armies,  and  carry  war  and  destruc- 
tion, not  only  into  their  own  provinces,  but 
into  the  territorios  of  their  neighoors.  A:  pub- 
lic meeting' should  be  immediately  called  in 
London  to  denounce  this  attempt  to  levy  ilpon 
the  earnings  of  peaceful  industry  the  means 
of  paying  Haynau  and  hid  Croats  for  their 
btttcheriea  in  Breiscia,  and  their  atroeities  in 
Hungary.  There  is  not  a  friend  or  admirer  of 
the  oppressed  and  slander^  Magyars  or  Ital- 
ians who  will  not  press  forward  to  swell  the 
chorus  of  execration  at  this  audacious  propo- 
sal to  borrow  from  the  European  ))ubno  the 
money  with  which  to  ^y  the  price  of  suc- 
cessful violence  and  injustice.  It  is  a  matter 
upon  which  every  man  is  tailed  upon  to  ex- 
press his  opinion;  for  all  of  us  are,  by  the 
terms  of  the  prospectus,  invited  to  subscribe 
for  the  loan.  Is  tnere  a  Jew  in  London  who 
will  not  be  eager  to  attend  such  a  meeting  to 
repudiate  all  connection  with  the  projected 
loan,  and  to  denounce  the  authors  of  those 
atrocities  against  his  co-religionista  at  Buda- 
Pesth — atrocities  in  which  Haynau  has*  sur- 
passed everything  that  has  occurred  since  the 
persecutions  of  me  middle  ages  %  I  will  be 
in  town  on  Thursday  next  to  meet  q.  Commit- 
tee of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  and  if  it  be  de- 
cided to  hold  a  meeting,  I  shall  be  there  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  And  oeli^ve  me.  faithfully 
yours.  RICH.  COBDEN. 

Gtrmany. 
The  Cologne  Gazette^  quoting  the  Nurem' 


her^  Correspondent',  gives  the  subjoined  as  the 
basis  of  •  arrangeihent  between  Austria  and 
Prussia^  relative  to  the  new  Central  Govern- 
ment of  Germany : 

1..  There  shall  be  established  between  the 
German  Governments,  i^  accordance  with  the 
administiutors  of  the  empire,  a  new  ad  inte- 
rim Central  Gpvemment,  which  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  Austria  and  Prussia  to  the  Ist  of  May, 
1850. 

2.  The  object  of  this  is  to  Ynaintain  the 
German  Confederation  as .  the  indissoluble 
union  of  all  the  Grerman  States. 

3.  During  the  interim,  the  affidr  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Germany  is  left  ^  to  the  free  ar- 
rangement of  the  States. 

4.  if  at  the  expiration  of  the  interim  noth- 
ing be  done,  an  understanding  shall  be  come 
to  with  respect  to  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
Central  Government 

5.  A  Commission  of  the  Empire,  composed 
of  four  memb^^  two  of  whom  shall  be  nom- 
inated by  Austria,  and  tftro  foy  PrusAia,  shall 
direct,  under  the  presidency  of  Austria  (which 
presidency,  however,'  shall  only  be  an  a&ir 
of  etiquette,)  the  aflairs  which  were' attributed 
to  the  Special  Council  of  the  old  Diet ;  the 
other  Governments  of  the  Confederation  shall 
send  Plenipotentiaries  to  the  Commission. 

6.  The  Commission  of  th,e  Empire  shall 
only  be  responsible  to  those  by  wnom  it  is 
nominated. 

7.  As  soon  9A  the  Governments  shall  have 

S'ven  their  assent  to  the  preceding  proposition, 
e  administration  of  the  Empire  snail  deposit 
its  dignity  and  powers  ii^  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror 6f  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Other  accounts,  however,  say  that  the  nego- 
tiatibns  between  Austria  and  Prussia  have  not 
yet  assumed  any.  definite  form. 

Crtrman  Unity, 
The  negotiations  for  a  union  of  the  military 
forces  of  Uie  smaller  States  of  Gennany.  by  a 
treaty  with  Prussia,  *are  stated  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  plan  of  the  (v- 
ganization  is  being  considered  in  the  Prttssian 
War  Department. 

Austria  and  Hungary. 
'The  latest  intelligence  from  Vienna  extaids 
id  the  22d  ult.^  inclusively,  at  which  date  Co- 
mom  had  not  surrendered,  and  nothing  of  any 
importance  appears  to  h^ive  occurred  aroui^ 
that  fortress. 

s 

The  People  not  Crusted. 
The  Tribune  translates  the  following  frooi 
a  Vienna  letter  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung: 

•  .*M  had  supposed,  the  rebellicm  in  Hongaiy 

was  quelled  for  ten  years ;  the  exhaustion  of 

a  year  and  a  quarter  of  civil  war  especially 

^demanded  rest;    the  '  material  losses  wiuch 

have  followed  the  insurrection,  had  forerei 
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alienated  the  people  from  its  leaders;  the 
country  would  now  demand  repose  at  any 
price.  I  found  myself  dc<5eived — ^the  rebellion 
in  Hungry  is  only  suppressed  externally ;  it 
lives  with  BO  much  the  n^orf  intensity  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  If  the  cau^s  of  this 
hostility  ate  demanded,  I  will  name  two  as  the 
principal:  Th«  depreciation  and  destruction 
of  Kossuth's  notes,  by  which  thousands  of 
families  are  literally  brought  to  beggary,  and 
the  degradation  of  Hungarian  officers  to  the 
ranks^  In  the.last  le^mation,.  the  people  see 
not  an  act  of  retributive  justice — not  a  mea* 
sure  of  political  necessity,  but  a  unless  effort 
of  ven^^nce  designed  for  the  humiliation  of 
the  nation.  What  makes  the  matter  more  se- 
rious is  the  fact  that  many  belonghijg  to  the 
party  of  the  so-called  old  Conservatives  feel 
themselves  involved  in  this  disgrace  inflicted 
oa  their  country,  and  that  they  who  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  prop  of  the  Go- 
vernment, have  become  estrangea  from  it  ^nd 
will  now  make  cause  with  the  radical  party, 
which  has  thus  gained  Jreeh  strength,  * 

The  question  of  the  new  organization  of 
Hungary  occupies  the  entire  attention  of  the 
Austria^  Cabinet.  So  ifar  a&  the  designs. of 
that  body  can  be  unde^-stood^^the  principles 
enabodied  in  the  Constitution  of  March  4  will 
he  rigidly  applied  to  Hungary,  and  no  excep- 
tion will  be  admitted  to  the  centralization  of 
the  Empire;  The  Hungarian  Constitution, 
^hich  has  existed'  so  many  centuries,  will  thus 
be  annulled,  and  the  dependencies  of  Hunga- 
ry^  namely,  Croatia,  Slavooia,  Transylvania 
and  the  Voyvodiila  will  form  separate  provin- 
ces. It  is  note-worthy  that'  this  organization 
of  the  £mpire  will  render  out  of  the  question 
an  unjon.of  the  German  provinces  of  Austria 
with  the  remainder  of.  Germiauiy. 

We  have  nothing  definite  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  Hun^rian  fugitives  in  Turkey,  and  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  leaders  all  is  un- 
certain. The  number  of  these  refugees  is 
reckoned  at  five  thousand. 

According  to  letters  from  Hungary,  the  re- 
volution is  only  apparently  suppressed,  smd  a 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Austrians  influences  every 
mind.  Even  those  who  have  hitherto  been  of 
a  different  way  of, thinking,  now  have  this 
feelinji;.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the, 
impolitic'coutse  of  Austria  towards  the  con- 
quered country.  Had  the  conouerors  desired 
to  render  their  possession  of  tne'  vanquished 
country  as  precarious  and  difficult  as  possible, 
they  could  not  have  chosen  a  surer  means 
than  they  already  have  in  operation.      M.  L. 

Important  from  Turkey. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  employs  no  argu- 
ment in  Court  for  his  demand  for  the  delivery 
of  the  Polish  and  Hun^rian  Refugees  now  at 
Widden,  but  says  in  his  letters  ihaX  he  will 
consider  the  escape  of  one  of  them  as  casu$ 
belli.    If  the  Sultan  did  not  give  a  simple  yes 


or  no  to  his  Aid-de-Camp,  he  threatened  to 
return  to  Warsaw.  The  Sultan  persists  in 
his  resolution,  and  is  backed  by  tne  Foreign 
Ministers,  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Seraskier, 
and  Mahomet  Ali  Pacha,  and  Mahomet  Pacha 
,Ali,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  council  are 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  tone  of  the  Czar's 
note,  and  consequently  no  official  announce- 
ment o(  the  counciPs  decision  had  been  made. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Turkish 
government,  urged  on  by  the  English  and 
French  Envoys,  will  reject  the  demand. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
wili  put  his  threats  of  war  into  execution 
should  the  answer  be  negative.  Although 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  fleet  is  in 
the  (jolden  Horn,  quite  ceady  fof  service,  and 
could  defend  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus, 
yet  the  Turkish  army  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  forces  the  Emperor  could  march  against 
the  Turkish  frontier^  in  a  few  days.  Sixty 
thousand  Turkish  troops  are  concentrated 
round  Constantinople,  but  the  English  fleet 
could  not  reach  the  Golden  Horn  sooner  than 
fifteen  or  seventeen  days.  ARussian  fleet  c6uld 
be  in  theBosphorus  within  twenty-four  hours. 
'  The  greatest  anxiety  prevails  amongst  all 
classes ;  the  great  majority  are  opposed  to 
War  as  destructive  to  commerce  and  industry. 

British  subjects  are  among  the  refugees 
confined  in  Widden — General  Gqyon,  General 
Longworth,  a.iid  General  O'Donnel. 

Private  letters  confirm  the  report  of  the 
Sultan's  decision  not  to  deliver  up  the  Hun- 
gariai)  refugees,  and  it  is  stated  on  the  best 
authority,  that  considerable  uneasiness  pre- 
vailed in  dipl6matit  circles,  as  to  the  ultimate 
conseqiuspcee  of  this  resolution. 
The  Russian  Empire. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg^  and  his  troops  are  gradually 
.withdrawing  within  the  Russian  frontiers. 

The  Caucasian  Gazette  informs  us  that  the 
Russians  have  attacked  the  well  defended  for- 
tress of  Achulga,  the  seat  of  Shamyl.  As 
spon  as  the  first  attack  of  the  Russians  on  the 
bastion  Surchajeff,  ha^  been  repulsed  by  the 
Circassians,  the  Russians  comnvenced  a  fresh 
attack,  and  after  a  bloody  contest,  stormed  this 
nest  of  the  Miurydes,  that  forms  the  key  oJ[ 
the  enemy ^s  position.  The  Russians  lost  in 
de£td  and  wounded,  25  officers  and  307  men. 
On  July  Z7i  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the 
fortress  of  Achulga  itself.  The  Circassians 
were  every  where  repulsed.  The  Russians 
lost,  on  this  day,  in  dead  and  wounded,  52  of- 
ficers and  823  soldiers.  A  second  attack  was 
put  off  to  the  following  day.  This  is  a  Rus* 
sian  account.,  . 

The  diplomatic  conferences  in  Wacsaw  are 
ended :  a  part  of  the  statesmen  there  assem- 
bled; have  followed  the  Emperor  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian 
.  and  Prussian  Ambassadors,  their  mission  being 
ended,  have  returned  to  their  respective  courts. 
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A  Grammar  of  the  Angh-Saston  Language. 
By  Lotis  F.  Klipstein,  Ph.  D.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giesisen.  New  York :  Geo.  P. 
Potnam.     1848.       '        ^ 

» 

When,  more  than  twelre  centuries  a«j,  Au- 

Sistine  and  his  monks  took  up  their  abode  in 
ritain,  they  made  Latin  the  literary  language 
of  the  people.  Four  centuries  «nd  a  half 
later,  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  com- 
panions introduced  French  as  the  lan^a^  of 
the  courtly  and  polite.  Thus  the  Saxon  came 
to  he  regarded  as  a  semi-barherous  tongue, 
fit  only  for  the  base  uses  of  the  rulgar. 
From  those  remote  periods  to  the  present 
time  these  Ideas  and  thfe  course  of  education 
which  they  superinduced  have  been  con- 
stantly modif}'ing  tlje  vernacular  speech  of 
Englishmen  and  their  descendants.  The  ef- 
fect of  foreign  additions  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on has  b^en  to  break  up  its  inflexions,  to 
destroy  its  power  of  inversion,  and,  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  to  almost  disable  it 
from  fohning  new  words  out  of  its  own  mate- 
rials. And  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  ten- 
dency to  Latinjze  and  Oallicize  the  ianguage, 
exhibits .  itself  with '  increased  vigor  in  this 
country,  in  con^quence  of  the  great  admix- 
ture of  foreigners  which  the  English  stock 
has  received,  who,  finding  the  Saxon  words 
and  constructions  the  most  difficult  to  acquire, 
replace  them  by  others  which  are  easier  bife- 
cause  more  familiar  to  them ;  added  to  which 
is  our  general  dislike  for  what  is  regarded  as 
plain  and  homely,  and  our  fondness  for  the 
genteel  and  magniloquent.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
very  commonly  represented  that  in  borrowing 
words  ready  made  we  are  combining  ifi  our 
own  language  all  the  beauties  of  the  tongues 
which  are  thus  laid  under  contribution.  But 
there  is  a  fallacy  in  this.  A  Latin  or  French 
word  as  employed  in  English,  is  usually  no 
more  like  the  same  word  m  its  original  posi- 
tion in  the  language  from  which  it  sprung 
than  a  withered  branch  which  stops  the  ^p  in 
a  hedge  is  like  the  same  branch,  prolific  in 
foliage  and  fruit,  before  it  was  severed  from  its 
parent  stem.    Ot  the  Saxon  words  in  our  lan- 

fuage  we  have  a  close,  intimate,  and  defipite 
nowledge ;  we  have  been  familiarized  with 
them  by  every  day  use  from  childhood  up- 
wards ;  and  they  serve  alike  as  the  vehicle  of 
our  daily  communication  with  those  around 
us,  and  to  embody  the  most  delicate  and  fan- 
ciful of  the  poef  s  imaginings^.  Such  is  not 
the  case  witn  words  adopted  from  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  these  are  gradually  learned  at  a  later 
period  of  life ;  they  are  known  to  us  as  the 


language  of  formal  discourse  and  of  books ; 
and  a  great  part  of  them  are  employed  oAly 
as  scientific  terms,  or  to  denote  abstact  ideas 
or  peculiarities  in  the  natural  or  artificial  pro- 
duc|ions  oi  other  countries.  Hence  the  im- 
pression which  they  make  on  our  feelings  as 
well  as  our  iinderstanding,  is  much  weaker  and 
more  vague  than  that  produced  by  words  of 
the  former  class.  So  true  is  this,  and  so  gen- 
erally is  it  felt  and  acknowledged,  that  it  has 
been  usual  to  act  Oh  the  supposition  tliat'  the 
homely  Saxon  words  and  their  uses  are  al- 
ready so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  a  study  of  them ;  and  consequently  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  pQpils  hkjs  beeh  di- 
rected almost  exclusively  to-  the  less  familiar 
terms  intnNlueed  f^om  abroad.  H^ice  while 
^  well  taugjit  schoolboy  is  able  to  give  at 
ojice  the  etymology  of  almost  every  word 
of  Latin  origin,  out  best  lexico^phers  are 
often  at  a  loss  when  called  upon  to  give 
aii  acc($Unt  of  a  Saxon  vocable.  They  pos- 
sess indeed,  as  we  have  said,  that  practical 
familiarity  with  most  of  the  words  of  this 
class,  which  is  all-sufllcient  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  speaking  and  writing ;  but  that 
accurate  historico-grammatical  knowledge  of 
the  origin  and  formation  of  these  wmds  which 
is  necessary  to- the  thorough  understanding  of 
them,-and  to  their  correct  idiomatic'  use  on  all 
occasions,  they  do  not  possessy  and  cMiee- 
ouently.  cannot  impart.  But  Jt  is  not  only 
fne  lexicography  of  our  language  which  is  so 
fat  behina  the  philological  science  of  the  day ; 
its  grammar  is  in  a  still  more  deplorable 
plight}  and  this  tob  in  a  great  measure  through 
the  misdirected  efforts  of  those  who  womd 
fain  improve  it.  Happily  a  dictionary  of  an 
entire  language,  like  the' English,  is  a  wbrk  of 
great  labor  and  expence,  and  publishers  cannot 
nghtly  be  coaxed  into  hazaitling  $ueh  a  seri- 
ous outlay ;  but  a  ^mmar  may  be  niade  of  any 
dimensions  one  pleases,  and  as  there  is  notpit^ 
bably  in  lEngland  or  the  United  States  a  petty 
schoolmaster  who  does  not  consider  himself 
perfectly  competent  to  so  easy  an  undertak- 
ing, we  ar^  presented  every  year  with  a  batch 
of  books  on  this  subject,  by  persons  whose 
*  entire  stock  of  linguistic  knowledge  bejiond 
their  native  tongue  consists  in  a  little  Latin  and 
less  G^eek,  and  in  a  style  and  spirit  which 
the  .very  Genius  of  ignorance,  dullness  and 
pedantry  (supposing  such  a  personage  to  ex- 
ist) need  not  bliish  to  call  his  own.  Per- 
haps' the  intelligent  reader  will  say,  why 
Waste  good  indignation  on  such  epnemeral 
matters^  We*  reply,  it  is  true,  their  exist- 
ence is  but  for  a  day ;  btit  ev<etx  during  that 
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brief  sps^ce  they  accomplish  an  infinite  deal 
of  mischief.  Most  of  the  matter  they  con- 
tain is  plundered  from  Murray  (name  of  odi- 
ous reminiscences!)  or  other  old  writers^  hut 
each  of  these  grammar-makers  has  some  me- 
thod of  his  own,  most  commonly  a  neyr  name 
for  ijt  tense  or  a  part  of  speech.  He  always 
has  influence  enoug[h  to  get  his  hook  intro- 
duced for  a  season  into  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  schools,  th^  Unfortunate  ii^mates  of 
which  are  duly  indoctrinated  in  the  new  dis- 
covery. Newspaper  critics  too  of  ki  ndred  kid- 
ney .  with  these  would-be  philologers,,  who 
can  see  exactly  to  the  tips  of  their  ^os^ft  and 
not  a  hair  beyond,  who  have  not  the  re;notest 
idea  but  that  the  Enzlish  can  be  perfectly 
explained  out  of  itsell,  and  who  find /no  dif- 
ficulty (why  should  they  ?)  in  supposing  their 
forefathers  to  have  l>eeo  egregious  numskulls- 
— these  writers  pounce  upon  the  new  mare's 
nest  with  greedy  gusto,  arid  bolt  the  eggs 
whole,  suspecting  their  addled  condition. 
The  natural  consequence  in  a  country  where 
schools  are  so- generally  attended,  and  news- 
papers so .  con^tantl^  read,  is  that  we  are 
yeled  with  successive  swarms  of  absurd 
neologisms  in  speech,  from  which  we  are  no 
more  able  to  escape  than  were  our  £gpyptian 
prototypes  in  misery  from  their  .  plague  of 
frogs.  In  the  temple,  the  forum,  the  market, 
— mm  the  journal  over  which  we  vpore  in. 
the^moming  to  the  curtain-leoture  which  lulls 
us  to  repose  at  night,— k>ur  eyes  and  ears  are 
constantly  assailed  with  the  pest  of  bad. and 
unidiomatic  English. 

With  every  nation  whic^  has  a  litera^ture  to 
boast  of,  the  preservation  of  its  language  in 
purity  and  vigor  should  be  an  object  of  reli- 
gious and  unremitting  care ;  but  such  is  pe- 
culiarly the  case  witn  those  that  speak  the 
English  language.'  These  have  the"  inesti- 
mable  a^vantage-of  inheriting  ^  tongue^  whjch; 
for  these  five  hundred  years  has  been  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  fancy 
poured  forth  in  profuj^ion  by  many  of  the  finest 
scholars^  philosophers  and  poets  which  the 
worl4  hiis  seea;  j^hile  by  means  of  transla- 
tion  and  imitatioii  it  has  been  further  enriched 
with  the  brightest  gems  culled  from  the  litera- 
tures qf  other  nations  of  every  clime  and  age. 
This  language,  too^  is  spreading  itself  over 
many  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  globe  with, 
a  rapidity  of  which  iiistory  afibr(i6  no  preinous 
example.  In  addition  \o  the  parent  country 
and  her  possessions  in  Asia;  Australia^  Africa, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  it  is  f^^t 
spreading  over  the  whole  of  this  magnificent 
continent  swallowing  up  i^  its  progress  the 
tongues  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants  of  other. ra^es,  even  as  the 
rod  of  Moses  gulped  down  those  of  his  hum^ 
bug  competitors.  With  the  inhabitants  of  all 
these  countries  and  colonies  we  can  now  hold 
ready  and  unconstrained  intercourse  for  com. 


mercial,  political,  scientific,  or  literary  pur- 
poses; not  requiring  the  awkward  intervention 
of  a[i  interpreter,  we  can  at  once  grasp  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  interchange  our  wishes 
and  ideas,  sure  of  read}r  appreciation  and 
S3rmpathy  from  kindred  minds. 

What,  then,  can  we  do  to  preserve  as  far 
as  may  be,  this  our  priceless  heritaj^e,  both 
from  the,  natural  causes  of  corruption  and 
change,  and  fronpi  the  still  ,more  dangerous 
inroads  of  soi'dtsant  phonographers,  lexicogra- 
phers, .and  grammairiaiis  1  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the 
Only  efiectual  antidote  against  the  effects  of 
charlatanism  and  error  is  the  diflusion  of 
sound  knoA^ledge  among  the  people.  Kow 
the  only  way  in  which  a  thorough  Knowledge 
caa  be  obtained  of  a  composite  language  Uks 
ours,  is  through  the  study  of  the  original 
idioms  from  wmch  it  is  derived, .  the  principal 
of  which,  in  the  case  of  the  EnJ^lish,  ar^  the 
Ajiglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin.  The  latter  lan- 
guage is  -already  sufficiently  cared  for ;  but 
the  former  has. been  hitherto  almost  wholly 
neglected  as  a  branch  of  ordinaryeducation, 
or,  indeed^  of  education  at  all.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  wntings,  it  is  true,  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, be  compared  vpth  even  the  scanty  remains 
we  possess  of  the  splendid  literature  of  Rome. 
The  productipns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pen  are 
exceedingly  meagre  and  few.  Almost  the 
whole  of  It '  is  of  a  monkish  character,  with 
little  that  is  pe<^uliar  about  it,  and  even  that 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  translations  from 
the  Latin. 

But  when  we  have  allowed  this  objection  to 
the*study  of' Anglb-Saxon  literature  for  its  own 
sake,  and  we  confess  it  is  not  a  slight  one,  we 
have  allowed  all.  Ou  the  other  hand,  much 
can  be. said  in  favor  of  it. .  If  this  literature  is 
not  extensive,  and^  for  the  most  part,  not  ori- 

fjinal.  It  is,  at'  least,  a  wholesoiiie  christian 
iterature.  If  it  will  not  much  improve  the 
heads,  neither  will  it  corrupt  the  nearts  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
it.  Besides,  when  we  speak  of  its  poverty 
and  want  of  originality,  we  do  so  only  in  a 
comparative  sense.  Many  pieces  have  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  time,  which  are  valuable 
and  interesting  for  the  historical  facts  they 
contain,  or  for  the  knowledge  they  afford  us  of 
the  institutions  and  la,ws,  the  state  of  society^ 
and  the  literary  genius  of  our  ancestors. 
Neither  is  th^  want  of  originality  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writings  altogether 
without  its  advantages.  As  they  treat  of 
subjects  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted^ 
and,  especially,  as  they  are  very  often  no- 
thing but  .translations  from  the  Latin,  we  are 
enaoled  to'  ascertain  the  precise  sense  of 
words,  and  thus  to  build  up  the  grammar  and 
lexicography  of  the  language  for  philolo* 
gical  purposes  with  much  greater  accuracy 
and  certainty  than  we  coula  otherwise  have 
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done.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  languages 
are  often  studied  for  other,  purposes  than  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  their  literary  productions — 
some  for  the  purposes  of  science,  others  for  busi- 
ness; others  for  travel  or  diplomacy^  and  we  hold 
that  an  amply  sufficient  inducement  to  the  study 
of  the  Ahgl6-Saxonls  to  be  found  in  the  very 
important  light  which  it  throws  on  the  lan- 
guage of  our  daily  life  in  this  glorious  nine- 
teenth century.  £uch,  too,  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr  Klipstein,  the  author  of  the  grammar,  the 
title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  who  has  devoted  much  labor  to  the 
production  of  a  aeries  of  books  designed  to 
form  a  complete  coarse  of  Anglo  Saxon,  the 
want  of  which  has  rendered  any  thin^  like  a 
general  prosecution  of  the  study  in  this  coun- 
try hitherto  impossible.  He  has  already  pub- 
lished, besides  the  era^mar,  an  edition  of  the 
Gospels,  iElfrie^s  Iu)mily  on  the  Birth-day  of 
St.  'Gregory,  and  two  volumes  of  Analecta — 
one  of  Dro§e,  and  the  other  of  poetry.  We 
select  the  grammar  as  the  object  of  our  cri- 
tical remarks,  because  it  is  the  only  one  of 
these  works  which  makes  much  pretensions 
to  originality,  and  because  our  observations 
may  be  of  some  service  to  the  new  edition 
which  is  announced  as  in  preparation. 

The.  "  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 
euage^^  is  a  duodecimo  of  222  pages,  and  is 
oiviaed  into  short,  numbered  sections,  for  the 
convenience  of  teacher  and  learner.  We  have 
felt  sufficient  iitterest,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  printed  iii  this 
land  of  Saxon,  to  induce  us  to  read  it  through 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  compilation, 
to  all  appearance  hastily  made,  fr6m  Parke 
and  Bos  worth ;  it  will  answer  well  enough  for 
the  present,  and  as  a  first  attempt,  but  con- 
tains many  things  which  it  is  desirable  should 
be  corrected  in  future  .*  We  will  poidt  out  some 
of  them.  The  first  thing  which  gives  us  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  the  author's  judgment 
is  the  substitution  of  th  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
character  ^ ,  and  th  for^.  These  letters,  rep; 
resentatives  as  they  are  of  simple  sounds,  have 
as  much  right  to  be  retained  as  the  w,  or  in- 
deed any  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Instead  of 
being  dismissed  from  the  Saxon,  they  ought  to 
have  been  preserved '  in  the  English  as  they 
have  been  m  the  Icelandic.  Another  change 
for  the  worse  is  the  printing  of  ae  (whifch  re- 
presents a  simple  vowel  sound)  in  tw6  sepa« 
rate  letters,  instead  of  usiilg  the  compound 
character  ee.  The  Preface  is  followed  by  an 
"Introduction"  of  20  pages.  The  best  we 
can  say  for  this  anonymous  production,  is  fhat 
it  contains  eome  good  quotations  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  On  page  32  of  the'Gram*- 
mar,  we  are  told  that  "  a  is  pronounced  like  a 
in  fate ;  6  like  e  in  »w€f«."  This  is  an  error : 
fi)  according  to  all  analogy,  should  be  pro- 
nounced like  A  in  father^  and  ^  like  d  in  fate. 
The  system  of  the  declension  of  nouns  is  that 


of  Bosworth;  and  we  think  the  author  has 
done  well  in  adopting  it,  it  being  the  clearest 
and  most  easily  remembered.  Oo  page  59 
there  is  an  error  in  the  s^'nopsis  of  the  Declen- 
sion of  Adjectives :  the  dat.  fem.  sing,  ends 
not  in  '*  um,"  but  in  rre.  Section  84  is  badly 
worded ;  it  should  read,  *^  Those  which  end  in 
a  single  consonant  after  a  short  vdwel  double 
the  consonant  in  declining,  when  the  inflection 
hesins  with  a  vowel. ^^  In  section  1 79  it  is  said, 
^^  Hence  there  can  be,  in  strict  terms,  neither 
Compound  Tenses  nor  a  Passive  Voice  in  An- 
glo-aaxon."  The  idea  is  from  Bosworth,  but 
has  been  spoiled  in  the  process  of  reproducing 
it.  If  there  are  such  things  as  compouna 
tenses  or  a  compound  passive  at  all,  they  exist 
in  Anglo-Saxon ;  because,  in  that  language, 
auxiliary  verbs  are  employed  to  tnake  such 
forms  J  so  that  in  the  expression  ic  maeg  heon 
lufod  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  En^sh  I 
may  be  loved,  what  Boswosth  and  many 
others  contend  is,  that  such  phrases  have  no 
right  to  be  called  independent  tenses  or  voices 
at  all,  and  this  we  suppose  is  wJiat  Dr.  K. 
means  to  say  likewise.  The  **  List  of  Com- 
plete Verbs,"  extending  from  page.  1 13  to  page 
154,  could  have  been  compressed  with  great 
advantage  into  one-fourth  of  the  space.  This 
spinning  out  of  paradigms  so  as  to  occupy 
quite  a  large  portion  of  the  book  is  a  very 
general  fault  in  our  common  grammars.  The 
intention  appears  to  he  to  make  the  matter 
plain,  but  tnc  effect  is  the  very  reverse.  The 
proper  design  of  thVowing  the '  main  facts  of 
grammar  into  a  tabular  form,  and  which 
should  never  be  lost'  sight  of,  is  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  *  parts  of  a  paradigm  to 
each  other  may  be  exhibited,  if  possible,  at  a 
glance.  In  section  407  the  astonishing  assertion 
IS  made  after  Bosworth,  that  ^  au  verbs  in 
the  language  owe  their  origin  to  nouns."  The 
cause  of  the  blunder  is  this.  The  infinitive 
may  be,  and  usually  is  re^rd6d  as  the 
logical  root  of  the  verb ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  its  etymological  roof. — 
The  real  root  of  a  verb  or  noun  is  what  is 
called  "  the  crude  form,"  or  that  part  which 
is  left  after  subUacting  all  affirmatives,  and 
which  in  the  case  of  verbs  most  frequently 
coincides  with  the  second  parsing  of  uie  im- 
perative. Now,  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive 
happens  to  have  a  subformative  an  or  tan ; 
consequently  it  is  a  -sheer  faUacy  to  assert 
that  ddtlan,  to  divide,  is  derived  from  <2c/,  a 
part,  simply  hecause  the  former  has  a  syllable 
more  than  the  latter.  We  do  not  know  bow 
to  reconcile  the  author's  assertion  of  his  inde- 
pendence'of  Tooke  '*and  others  of  the  late 
English  school,"  with  tne*  fact  of  his  having 
borrowed  so  much  from  them,  including  some 
'  of  their  most  doubtful  principles,  such  as  the 
'  one  just  remarked  upon,  liie  Appendix  D, 
taken  mainly  from  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  is 
I  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  bool.    In  seetioii 
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428  we  have  \he  followine  syntactical  rule, 
"The' perfect  participle  with  habhan^  to  have, 
does  not  always  aeree  with  the  nominative, 
but  is  frequently  innecfed  and  made  to  agree 
with  the  govenle'd  'word.^  Now,  who  ever 
heard  before  of  the  participle  in  such  a  case 
agreeing  with  the  nominative  ?  The  rule  is 
nothing  but  a  travestie  of  Rask^s  section  401, 
which  la  expressed  with  the  usual  philosophi- 
cal precision  of  that  admirable  and  much  la- 
mented scholar.  His  words  are,  "  The  part, 
ns.,  in  combination  with  the  auxiliary  ic 
be,  is  not  always  put  in  the  neuter  as  an 
unchangeable  supine,  but  is  frequently  inflected 
like  an  adjective  in  the  different  genders  of  the 
accusative  governed  by  habbe^^ — a  construction 
resembling  a  very  common  one  in  French.  In 
fact  the  whole  Syntax  of  nine  pages,  which 
is  naturally  that  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
grammar  for  which  most  requires  to  be  done, 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  rehash  from  Rask, 
with  the  addition  of  some  trivial  observations 
on  agreement,  which  Rask  designedly  omitted 
as  common  to  all  languages.  The  syntax  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  still  reinains  to  be  written.  In 
section  476  it  is  said  that  the  Latin  poetry  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  *'•  originated  from  the  Ro- 
man, and  follow^  the  same  l&ws.'*  That 
this  statement  is  only  partially  trpe  will  be 
eeen  on  consulting  Rask,  section  433  seqq. 
Inhere  examples  are  given  ol  Latin  verses 
written  according  to  the  laws  of  allitera- 
tion, "which  shows,"  says  Ra^k,  ^that  it 
was,  as  it  were,  a  national  nquMe  in  all 
poetry^  .without  which  it  would  hav«  lost 
its  '  wonted  peculiarity  of  sound  for  the  An- 
glo-Saxons.'* In  section  477  Pr.  K.  copies 
the  strange  assertion  of  Sharon  Turner, 
that  "  the  only  rtUe  which  they  £the  Anglo- 
Saxons]  appear  to  have  observ«d  in  the 
composition  of « their  native  verses  ioas  that  of 
pleasing  the  ear.^*  To  wbic^  is  added  in  sec- 
tion 489,  "Alliteration,  though  sometimes 
used,  wais  never  a  fundamental  principFe  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry."  How  any  one  who 
possesses  the  merest  smattering  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  nay,  who  has  ever  seen  or  heard  the 
laws  of , alliteration  stated,  and  then  turned 
over  a  volume  of  poetry  to  see  if  they  were 
trae,  eouM  make  such  a  statement,  is  to  us 
wholly  incotoiprehensible.  If  any  one  fact  is 
already  established,  it  is  that  ^^alliteration  is 
the  chief  charaeteristie  of  the  Anglo-Saxons/'^* 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  continued  to  be  largely 
employed  b  v  English  poets  for  centuries  after 
the  tMUtle  oi  Hastings.  -  Risk's  able  disquisi- 
tion on  the  subject  has,  in  fact,  established 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Anglo-Saxon  versifi- 
cation io  firmly  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy, that  even  his  prejudiced  critic.  Guest, 
has  been  compelled  la  propound  the  same 
laws,  with  .but  ver^T  slight  modification. f 

*  Bask'sOrammar,  (Sharpe's  Trans.)  p.  144. 
t  Hiitoiy  of  English  Rfaythmf,  Vol,  11,  p.  142. 


Our  ^deliberate  opinion  of  the  book,  then, 
after  a  careful  examination,  is  that  it  is  a  very 
imperfect  performance,  and  must  be  greatly 
improved  before  it  will  be  "  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  European  apfirovaV^  as  the  writer  of 
the  Introduction  seems  to  anticipate.  Never- 
theless its  simplicity  and  cheapness  are  a 
sufficient  cloak  to  a  multitude  of  defects,  and 
it  will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well 
until  something  better  can  be  supplied.  The 
main  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Anglo-Saxon 
studies  has  hitherto  been  the  deamess  and 
scarcity  of  the  necessary  books ;  the  most  of 
those  published  in  England  having  been  "  eot 
up'^  in  such  a  luxurious  form  as  effectually 
tabooed  them  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Latterly  an  improvement  has  been  manifested 
in  this  respect.  The  publication  of  several 
skeleton  grammars,  the  new'edition  of  Thorpe^s 
Analecta,  and  th«  long  expedted  abridgement 
of  Bosworth^s  Dictionary,  hdve  placed  in  the 
hands  of  learners  a  cheap  and  excellent  appa- 
ratus which  will  be  of  great  use  in  promoting 
this  important  and  too  long  neglected  brancn 
of  education.  We  are  heartily  glad  that  a 
man  of  Dr.  Klipstein^s  energy  and.  nersever- 
ance  has  taken  on  himself  the  task  ot  extend- 
ing these  benefits  to  our  own  country.  The 
great  good  he  will  thus  accomplish  will  re- 
main, whil^  the  faults  of  haste  and  inexpe- 
rience will  gradually  be  corrected,  either  by 
his  own  further  study  and  experience,  or  by 
the  labors  of  others  which  his  good  example 
will  bring  into  the  field. 


'I%e  Little  Satage  :  By  Capt.  Marrtatt,  R. 
N.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  narrative  in  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
vein.  A  boy  bom  upon  a  solitary  and  desert 
island-— one  of  the  Peruvian  guano  islaCnds-^ 
coming  into  consciousness  with  a  wicked  and 
morose  sailor  only  for  a  companion.  The 
sailor  has  l^en  the  murderer  of  the  boy's  fa- 
ther, and  indirectly  of  &is  mother.  He  cher- 
ishes great  hatred  for  the  boy  and  treats  him 
very  tyrannically,  refusing  all  intelligence 
which  the  opening  mind  of  the  child  ciuves, 
until  being  struck  blind  by  lightning  he  be- 
comes dependent  upon  the  lioy,  who  thus  com- 
pels him  to  {^ratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 
The  sailor  dies  and  he  is  left  alone  on  Die 
island.  After  some  years  a  boat  of  a  wrecked 
vessel  visits  the  island,  in  which  is  the  widow- 
ed lady  of  a  missionary.  They  obtain  what 
provisions  the  boy  has,  and  treacherously  leave 
him  and  the  lady  on  the  island.  She  adopts 
him  as  i^  son  and  teaches  him  the  christian 
religion.  Without  proceeding  further  with 
the  story,  this  will  indicate  the  character  of 
the  bopk.  It  has  a  decidedly  religious  tone, 
and  some  parts  of  it  are  extremely  well  done, 
especially  the  first  part,  describing  the  strug- 
gles of  the  mind  of  the  boy  for  knowledge. 
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Mornings  among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome:  By  the 
Rev.  M.  HoBART  Seymour.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1849. 

ThiB  is  an  ae e  of  much  religious  inquiry  and 
considerable  tSeoloeical  discussion,  ^bis  little 
work  will  therefore  oe  read  with  much  interest 
by  many.  It  is  an  account  of  arguments 
held  by  the  author  with  some  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Rome  upon  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
Roman  uathouc  and  Protestant  world.  They 
are  very  amicable  discussions  or  conversationsy 
and  contain  many  curious  revelationa  of  the 
state  of  religious  feeling,  opinion  and  practice 
at  Rome.  The  author,  as  might  be  expected, 
^s  always  the  best  of  the  argument.  We 
have  good  ground  of  hope,  however,  that  he 
has  done  justice  in  his  statements  to  those  of 
his  opponents,  as  his  chapters  bear  many 
marks  of  being  genuine  records.  They,  are 
spiritedly  and  weU  written. 

The  Works  of  Michael  de  Montaigne,  compYi- 
sing  his  Essays,  Letters,  a  Journey  through 
Germany  and  Italif,  with  notes  from  all  the 
Commentators,  Biographical,  and  Biblio- 
graphical Notices,  ^c,  ifc,  ifc.z  By  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.  Philadelphia:  J.W. Moore, 
1849. 

We  note,  with  perfect  satisfaction,,  the  pub* 
lication  of  this  very  tomplete  edition  of  Mon- 
taigne^s  writing.  It  will  place  these  renown- 
ed Essays  within  the  reach  of  many  who  have 
only  heard  of  them  through  others,  and  who 
will  not  be  disappointed  with  their  delightful 
gossip.  Gossip,  too,  dignified  frequently  by 
much  wisdom  and  many  profound  observa* 
tions.  Hallam  toys  '^  they  are  the  first  provo* 
catio  ad  populum.  The  first  appeal  from  the 
bench  and  the  academy  to  the  naunts  of  busy 
and  of  idle  meiK  The  first  book  that  taught 
the  unlearned  reader  to  observe  and  reflect  for 
himself  on  questions  of  moral  philosophy." 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion:  By  J.  D.  IVioR- 
RKLL,  A.  M.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  1849.  Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Apple- 
ton. 

The  North  British  Review  has  devotisd  two 
articles  to  a  severe  review  of  the  principles 
propounded  in  this  work.  We  commend  the 
book,  notwithstanding,  to  the  perusal  of  every 
serious  mind.  It  discussed  subjects  in  the  high- 
est region  of  thought,  and  in  a  style  universal- 
ly dear.  There  is  a  close  analogy,  if  not  iden- 
tity, in  many  of  the  ideas  with  Uiose  so  forci- 
bly insisted  upon  by  Dr.  BushneU.  Great 
talent  is  evinced  by  the  author  and  much 
earnestness,  but  not  the'  genius  with  which 
Dr.  BushneU  illuminates  the  subject^  carry- 
ing the  reader  away  by  a  powi^r  of  language 
not  surpassed  in  modern  writing.  These  men 
are  of  the  wo'thiee  of  modem  times  who  are 
nriving  for  the  reconciling  point  of  the  oonflict- 

^  eleaenta  of  christian  opinion.    Heaven 


grant  that  the^  may  find  if.  In  the  philosophies 
of  nature,  which  for  a^es  were  at  war,  such 
reconciliation  has  been  /ound.  May  it  not  be  so 
in  religion  also  ?  Many  appear  to  think  that 
the  subject  requires  these  antagonisms  to  keep 
it  from  stagnation  and  corruption;  but  science 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  since  the  reconcil- 
iation, and  why,  tharefarcb  dhouM  not  reli- 
gion J 

Liberty^s  Triumph,    ioha  Wiley,  publisher, 
New  Yotk, 

This  is  an  extraordinary  book.  The  author 
has  produced  the  first  Am^can  epic,  worthy 
so  to  be  called.  The  subject  is  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Were  it  not  for  the  strict 
historical  fidelity  with  which  the  author  has 
pretty  generally  narrated  the  incidents  of  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  this  work  might  be*  rank- 
ed among  the  purest  productions  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  author  has  succeeded  in  liftinr 
the  incidents  and  characters  of  those  dark 
times  from  the  vulgar  and  the  common-place, 
.to  a  level  with  the  demi-godsof  the  eider  epic. 
For  this  he  has  justly  entitled  himself  to  the 
gratitude  of  those  departed  heroes,  of  whom 
scarcely  enough  remain  with  us  to  prevent 
those  honored  vehicles,  which  form  a  conspicu- 
ous ornament  of  the  gfrand  pageant  which  an- 
nually celebrates  the  birth  of  our  Independ- 
ence, from  becoming  subjects  of  ridicule. 

As  an  instance  of  the  classic  elegance 
which  this  poem  imparts  to  the  heroes  of  the 
revolution,  we  may  mention  the  exchange  of 
the  inglorious  appellation  of  '^  Old  Puf'  for 
that  of  '^  Re-now-ned  Put-nam.^'  This  is  one 
of  the  touches  of  gtnius  seldom  found  in  the 
productions  a(  modem  poets.  In  short*  it 
may  be  said  that  whoever  doubts  this  poef  s 
claim  to  immortality,  has  never  read  his  poem 
entirely  through. 


rORELQN  LIT£RATVRS. 

Henrich  Von  Gagem:   a  puUic  diaractei': 

Stuttganlt     1848. 

The  greater  part  of  the  books  published 
during  the  last  year  treat  of  reycMutiooary 
themes.  The  revolution  has  destroyed,  for 
some  time,  the-  interest  in  literary  and  ecien- 
tific  researches,  producing  books  of  a  politi- 
cal and  social  character.  We  consider  it 
worth  , while  to  inquire  into  them  and  to 
place  -before,  the  Ireader  a  book,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  relate  tiie  career  of  one  of  the 
neatest  men,  if  not  the  greatest  jnan,  of  Ike 
German  revoiution.  It  is  true,  he  has  disap- 
pointed the  expectation  of  many,  hut  we 
durst  not  judge  the  man  ex/tept  in  felatioa  to 
the  people,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  liv- 
ing and  acting.  Gacern  is  a  true  patriot, 
he  was  so  ftom  his  nrst  entering  into  pub- 
lic life;    he  was  not  obeenred  by  many 
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of   his '  nation,  until  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  it,  though  he  never  was  concealed 
from  those  who  wpre  reconnoitring  the  ppliti- 
cal  horizon.    When  the  convulsion  ol  the 
earthquake  waked  the  dead,  as  from  an  en- 
chanted sleep,  with  their  principles  of  ancient 
times,  and  sent  them  to  Frankfort  in  company 
with  those,  who  with  their  wishes  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  age,  wh^n  one  party  desired  to 
preserve  what  the  revolution  had  overthrown 
at  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  other  party 
wished  to  ga  much  further  than  the  people 
had   done,  the  eye  of  the  true  patriot  was 
looking  around  for  a  rock  to  climb  in  this 
tempest- like  commotion.    Ga^ern  entered  the 
stand.    His  noble  carriage,  his  tall  figure,  his 
stem  eye  looking  calmly  around  upon  the  tu- 
multuously  contending  parties,  commanded  re- 
spect.   As  soon  as  he  spoke  stillness  reigned, 
and  each  found  new  hope  in  his  words  when 
he  said,  ^'  the  Commonwealth  requires  our  at- 
,  tentidn  \  not  the  problems  of  the  minority.  We 
dare  nqt destroy,  but  must  build  up.   We  must 
preserve  the  monarchy — ^the  safety    of  our, 
country  depeli^s  on  monarchy."    The  loudest 
acclammation  of  the  crowded  St.  Paul's  church 
was  heard  throughbut  Germany  and  re-echoed 
from  all  sides.    Gagem  at  once  had  pointed 
out  the  way  on  which,  ever  si/ice,  the  parlia- 
ment has  been  moving.    He  gave  the  theme 
to  the  parliament  for  discussion :  ^^  Monarchy 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.'^    Who 
win  blame  him  for  speaking  from  himself 
what  he  felt  intensely  to  be  the  inmost  want 
of  the  majority — which  alone  he  knew  would 
bring  happiness  and  prosperity  for  the  future, 
and  would  ripen  men  for  a  republic.     A  re- 
public, indeed,  is  the  best  {government.     No- 
body can  deny  that,  living  jn  this  country  or 
acquainted  with  our  history ;  but  people  not 
tai^ht  to  govern  themselves  are  as  unhappy 
in  a  republic  as  children  deprived  of  their  tu- 
tors.   They  will  become  the  prey  of  their  own 
ignorance.    They  must  retain  their  govern- 
ment for  some  time,  altering  ojily  the  laws 
which  bind  them  like  slaves,  and  educating 
themselves  and  their  children  to  manhood. 
Governments  are  like  the  corner  stones  of  a 
buildinffi  take  them  away  and  the  whole  will 
fall  and, nothing  is  left  to  shelter  the  'people. 
Therefore  Gagem  said,  ^^  we  dare  not  destroy, 
we  must  build  up."    Build  up  the  new  build- , 
ing  under  the  snelter  of  the  old  qne.    The 
will  of  the  people  had  found  its  representative 
in  Gagern,  who  desired  to  keep  what  nowhere 
Mras  hurt  by  the  people — the  monarchy — and 
vrho  wished  to  secure  what  the  people  had ' 
gained  every  where— their  sovereignty.    The 
people  would  be  free  except  in  electing  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.    The  voice  of  the 
people  assuredly  is  God's  voice.   The  people's 
voice  wa*^  heard  in  their  unifonn  demanad  in 
their  first  outbreak.  Woe  to  them  who  did  not 
understand  that. 


The  book  with  the  above  title  speaks  of 
Gagem,  of  his  family,  his  childhood,  his 
education ;  speaks  of  hiiti  as  the  farmer  cul- 
tivating the  soil  of  liis  estate,  a3  the  man  of 
letters,  as  the  President  of  the  Parliament. 
Gagem,  bom  in  1799,  was  the  son  of  a  man 
who,  living  in  the  eventf  al  times  of  Napoletm, 
acted  on  different  occasions  as  ambassador  at 
Paris  and  Berlin;  a,nd  the  son's  talent  through 
the  gift  of  God,  improved  more  and  more  un- 
der the  guidance  of  such  a  father ;  for  the 
child  is  nourished  by  what  is  given  to  him, 
and  to  understand  the  man  we  must  look  at 
his  childhood.  What  the  boy  strive^  for,  he 
fully  will  obtain  in  manhood,  says  Groethe. 
The  father's  frequent  return  home  gave  op- 
portunity to  the  son  to  hear  of  the  events  of 
the  time  from  one  who  was  nearly  connected 
with  them,  ^nd  in  this  way  he  leamed  the 
views  of  the  leaders.  He  became  acquainted 
with  their  motive  of  action.  Sc€U'cely  had  he 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  when  he  took  up 
arms  against  the  common  oppressor,  fought 
the  last  great  battle,  and  returned  with  an  hon- 
orable Belle  Alliance  scar.  After  this,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  different  colleges,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  entered  the  public  of- 
fice of  his  native  land,  Nassau,  defending  at 
the  same  time  the  rights  of  the  people  by  lib- 
eral pamphlets.  Elected  to  the  Nassau  Cham- 
ber, ne  was  considered  one  of  the  opposition. 
Our  book  gives  many  of  his  speeches,  some 
at  length,  some  in  extracts.  His  speeches  are 
sin^ple,  but  powerful,  showing  always  the 
naked  truth  in  a  fearless  way.  They 
contain  neither  imagination  nor  myste- 
rious phrases.  '  The  manly  thought  comes 
forth  honestly,  the  word  speaks  the  very 
meaning  intended,  and  the  nearers  are  not 
carried  away  by  his  oratory.  The  observer 
sees  in  the  fkces  of  the  audience  that  anx- 
ious feeling  which  fears  to  lose  bv  a  new  dis- 
cussion the  opinion  already  formed,  and 
wishes  that  the  voting  might  follow  imme- 
diately. 


SchomhurgJc's  Voyages  in  British  Guiana  in  th^ 
years  1840-44.  Printed  by  order  of  th® 
king  of  Pmssia,  with  the  Flora  and  Fauna 
with  maps  and  sketches. 

This  book  by  Schomburgk  is  a  most  accepta* 
ble  gift  to  every  friend  of  nature  and  her  beau- 
ties. It  bears  some  relation  to  the  earliest 
voyages  of  Poppig  and  Johndy  in  South 
Amenca,  but  is  written  with  more  tmth  and 
simplicity.  The  author  is  a  naturalist,  he 
describes  the  countries  travelled  over,  as  they 
appeared  to  his  discerning  eye,  avoiding  all 
trivial  remarks  about  Bis  own  person,  which 
too  often  destroy  the  main  object  in  works  of 
a  simikir  kind.  Thit!  book  gives  us  a  tho- 
*  rough  knowledge  of  that  country  so  little 
known.    The  reader  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
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the  rich  prairies  and  forests  ci  the  southern 
continent.    Our  traveller  sailed  into  the  Deme- 
rara  river  in  the  beginning  of  1841.    The  sad- 
den  change  of  scenery  after  the  long  sea-voy- 
age   burst   upon  him  beautifully,  awfully, 
unspeakably.    He  tays^    ''  In  our  homely, 
still,  romantic  vales,  we  are  not  familiar  with 
this  mysterious  charm  of  tropical  climates. 
The  luxury  of  plants,  the  fresh  green  foliage 
of  the  trees  is  unknown  us;  even  the  most 
talented  poet  would  in  vain  attempt  to  give  any 
other  description  than  a  mere  outline,  as  the 
most  glowing  language  cannot  inspire  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  those  feelings  by 
which  a  man  is  overpowered  while  enjoying 
such  a  glorious  si^ht.     1  can  give  but  a  faint 
ideA  and  an  imperfect  sketch  oi  this  scenery. 
When  after  sunset  the  almost  overpowering 
fragrance  of  the  opposite  gardens  penetrated 
our  windows,  when  at  night  each  leaf  of  this 
waving  sea  of  dark  green  whispered  to  me : 
*  stranger    remember    us  when  far  distant,' 
when  Qiousands  of  brilliant  insects  of  every 
hue  and  color  traversed  the  air,  still  I  missed 
the  friendly  twilight  of  my  home."    G^ree- 
town  is  a  hospitable  city  of  123,000'  inhaoi- 
tants.    The  author  makes  some  very  striking 
remarks  about  the  emancipatidb  of  slaves, 
which  took  place  not  long  before  his  arrival, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  so  evident  at 
that  time.     He  speaks  of  the  cotton-planta- 
tions, the  sugar-nelds,  giving  a  minute  report 
of   their   production.     The    trial    of   using 
European  laborers  was  a  failure,  the  travel- 
ler found  but  a  few  of  those  Portuguese  and 
Grermans  left  who' were  brought  over  to  Guiana 
some  years  befcMre.    Sickness,  fevers  of  all 
kinds  prevail  at  ali  seasons,  and  make  sad 
havoc   among  foreigners.    He  was  several 
times  attacked  himself  by  fever,  and  it  seems 
as  if  no  one  could  enjoy  the  beauties  of  such 
a  bountiful  nature  without  endangering  his 
life.    Most  frightful  is  the  yellow  fever ;  it 
was  raging  at  his  second  visit  to  Charlestown, 
and  he  found  the  city  almost  deserted.   Those 
whom  the  sickness  had  spared  had  left  for 
more  healthy  places ;  none  of  the  lovely  girls, 
of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  were 
seen  then.    Not  less  dangerous  is  the  so  called 
dry  cholic,  which  like  all  the  other  diseases, 
except  cholera,  causes  death  much  sooner  in 
that  climate  than  in  our  own.  '  All  seem  to 


be  cholera  there.    The  interior  of   Guiana 
abounds  in  wild  beasts,  snakes,  and  venomous 
insects ;  our  traveller  himself  experienced  their 
attacks.     The  rivers  abound  in  alligators  of 
the  length  of  12  to  16  feeL    An  Indkin  one 
day  shot  a  large  one,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be 
dead,  he  drew  it  to  the  dkore  by  me  assistance 
of  his  compftnions.    They  were  about  to  cut 
it  up  when  suddenly  it  arose,  and  throwing 
a.'  ide  the  men,  ran  on  at  full  speed.    At  anoth- 
er time,  an  Indian  killed  a  young  one  irith  an 
arrow,  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  escape,  the 
mother  of  the  young  alli^tor  attacking  the 
murderer  of  her  dearest  with  such  a  suadden 
ra^e«   Other  alligators  joined  her  with  a  deaf- 
ening howl,  and  the  smooth  water  became  a 
r(»Lriug  sea  by  the  incessant  striking  of  their 
tails.    The  snakes  are  much  to  be  dreaded, 
as  they  are  concealed  under  thickets  of  no- 
derbrush.    We  find  excellent  descriptions  of 
*Mhe  rattlesnake,^'  of  ^^the  trigonocephalus 
atrox)"  of  "  the  bushmaster,"  of   "  the  par- 
rot-snake,"  (cophias  bilineatus,)  and   many 
others  which  he  met.     The  aborigines  pos- 
sess many  remedies  again&ft  their  bites,  al- 
most every  village  having  its  own.    Among 
the  insects  the  most  frightutl  was  the  sand-flea, 
which  enters  the  great  toe  right  under  the 
nail,  laying  its  eggs  there.    At  first  a  burning 
pain  is  felt,  a  blue  spot  appears,  and  a  smaU 
bag  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  contains  hundreds  of 
eggs.    They  can  only  be  removed  by  a  knife, 
and  travellers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequen- 
ces of  their  bite,  must  carefulir  examine  their 
feet  every  morning.     "The  bete  rouge"  se- 
lects the  softer  parts  of  the  body  for  its  bites, 
producing  corrosive  ulcers.    Mo^iqiiitoo  and 
ants  are  not  less  troublesome.    Stung  once  by 
an  ant,  after  a  few  hours  the  travieller  Tell  down 
senseless  ]  he  was  carried  to  an  Indian  hut,  and 
was  saved  by  the  Indian  after  much  suj9ering. 
The  author  relates  a  great  deal  of  ^  the  atta 
cephalotes,"  a  kind  of  ants,  the  habits  of  which 
are  interesting  in  the  highest  defree.    Tliey 
form  a  well  regulated  state,  each  aoii^itsowii 
work  for  the  advantage  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  reader  follows  all  these  descriptions  and 
stories  with  the  greatest  interest ;  the  riding  up 
the  banks  of  the  £s6equibo  river,  the  dangers 
and  hardships  he  met  there  are  of  such  a  kind 
that  nobody  will  lay  aside  the  book  without 
confessing  how  much  it  has  delighted  him. 


ERRATA  IN  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

Page  363,  In  the  foot  note,  iaiert  in  lecond  line,  *  mighty*  before  *  mine.'  In  foartfa  Ihie  iniert  'homes  sod'  befve 
<hBunU.'  Page  365,  firAt  eolunm,  line  9th,  for  *  appeared'  read  *■  appeare.*  Same  page  and  colmmi,  in  the  Tntrdkr^ 
Vision,  firit  Terte,  second  line,  after  the  word  '  outatretched,'  read  *  my.'  .(Bedovina  li  to  be  pronounced  aa  a  dia^h- 
ble,  Bed-weena;  ilia  aometimea  apelt  Bedaw^ena.)  Second  verae  of  aame  poem,  aecond  line,  inaert  a  conuna  ocr 
*beneatili.'  Same  page,  second  column,  aixth  Hne  from  foot, omit 'and.*  Page  366^  in  poem  *Kebo,' aecond  voae, 
fifth  line,  for  *  in,'  read  '  on.'  Same  page,  third  Ter8e,in  first  and  fifth  lines,  ibr  - '  ttieir,'  read  *  there.'  Seme  page: 
favaHa.  Terse,  first  line,  for  *  Their,'  read  *  There.'  Page  367,  first  colniim,  seTendi  rerse,  diird  line,  for  « tnnnia.'  reel 
'  tannen.'  Same  page,  tenth  rerse,  third  line,  for '  nastime.'  reed  *  portion.'  Same  page,  second  colvmn,  last  Tetee  bat 
two,  first  line,  for  i  were,'  read  <  once.'  Page  366,  first cohiinn,  fotirth  line,  for  <  diaplsTS,'  read '  display.*  Seme-pafs^ 
same  colomn.  foorth  Terse,  second  line,  for  *  aandsi'  read  *  mists.'  Bame  psge,  aecond  eolonn.  fooith  Terae.  last  line, 
for  'in,*  read  'en.'  Same  page,  same  colnmn.  fifth  Terse,  third  line,  for  *  aonthen^' read  *  southward.'  Ps#bM». 
second  column,  tw«nty-third  and  twentr-fifth  lines,  for  •  breakest,'  read  <  brakest'  Page  37),  second  column,  aisaeeash 

-t  from  foot,  omit  word  <  political.'  Page  372,  first  column,  eighth  Ihie,  for  '  our,'  t^td  <  one.'  ^ame  »m.  .aaeAd 
nin,  laat  Terse  but  two,  fourth  line,  after  *  nine,'  insert  m  eoauna. 
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PreUminary  Remarks. 


The  following  letter  commimicated  for 
publioatioii  bj  a  gentleman  of  Looisiana, 
presents  the  argument  from  precedents, 
for  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  territo- 
ries, in  so  able  a  manner,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  placing  it  before  .our  readers  for  its 
own  sake.  We  had,  indeed,  entertained  a 
hope,  that  this  distressing  and  absurd  con- 
trover^  had  come  to  an  end — that  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  followers  had  given  up 
their  position  as  an  untenable  one,  which 
exposed  them  to  contempt.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  feelings  of  the  strongest  indigna- 
tion and  sorrow— mdignation  at  their  au- 
dacibr,  and  sorrow  for  the  consequences 
which  must  fall  upon  the  constituency  of 
fiuoh  a  desperate  &ction, — ^that  we  learned 
from  good  authority  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  resist  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  State,  with  a  restriction  of 
davery  as  a  part  of  its  organic  law. 

It  is  to  be  argued,  that  after  the  admis- 
eion  of  California,  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
exclude  slavery,  (a  right,  indeed,  not  to  be 
gainsayed,)  but  that  the  Senate  shall  not 
suffer  a  constitution  to  pass  under  its  seal 
which  excludes  slavery  from  a  state.  It  is 
farther  said,  that  a  tenitorial  people  have 
no  right  to  form  a  state  government  with- 
ont  the  assent  of  Congress,  and  that  they 
can  pass  no  laws  inconsistent  with  the 
^^  ridits''  of  the  slave-holding  portion  of 
the  Union.  That  as  the  sovereignty  be- 
longs to  every  citizen,  and  must  oe  exer- 
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oised  by  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
therefore,  the  people  of  California  have 
no  more  right  to  exclude  slavery  than  Con- 
gress has. 

That  Mr.  Calhoun  will  arp;ue  in  this 
strain  does*  not  seem  improbable,  or  that 
much  more  astonishing  feats  of  logic  should 
be  performed  by  him.  Our  hope  was,  that 
the  occasion  would  not  arise,  that  a  spirit 
of  compromise  and  conciliation  would  by 
this  time  have  arisen  in  the  South,  power- 
fed  enough  to  dash  the  projects,  and  check 
the  mad  career,  of  this  assiduous  Destroy- 
er. The  friends  of  iha  constitution  must 
once  more  buckle  on  the  armor  of  defence, 
and  meet  the  eneiny  at  his  own  weapons, 
the  weapons  of  argument.  If  argument 
cannot  save,  argument  will  destroy  the 
Union,  for  the  misphief  has  been  done 
hitherto,  on  earth,  as  it  was  in  heaven,  by 
argument. 

A  State,  we  flore  to  be  told,  must  not 
form  itself  upop  the  territory  of  the  nation, 
until  Congress  has  authorized  it  to  do  so. 
So  great  is  the  majesty  and  power  of  Con- 
gress, a  body  of  free  citizens  numberinff 
many  thousands  on  a  far  removed  tract  of 
h&nd,  and  mingled  together  with  a  much 
larger  population  of  foreign  adventurera, 
shiul  have  no  power  to  organize  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  m  we  absence  of  all 
other  efficient  government. 

So  poor,  again,  and  feeble  is  the  author- 
ity of   Congress,   it  must  not  interfere 
36 
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i^th  the  affiiirs  of  tliat  people  te  regulate 
or  control  them ;  it  must  not,  nay,  can- 
not enact  such  laws  as  may  be  deemed  sal-* 
ntary  and  necessary  fer  tibeir  prosperitv. 

So  powerfnl  is  any  oae  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  he  may,  notwithstanding 
any  enactment  of  Congress,  moye  into  the 
distant  territory  with  his  slaves. 

So  weak  are  a  vast  number  of  such  cit- 
izens assembled  together  upon  the  soil,  of 
the  distant  territory,  and  maldng  there  a 
nation,  they  have  not  the  power,  unless 
permitted  to  do  so  by  Congress,  to  exclude 
any  citisen  brining  slaves  among  them,  no 
matter  how  injurious  they  may  esteem  it 
to  be  to  themselves  as  a  people. 

Again :  a  people,  the  Tezans,  for  ex- 


ample, may  revolt  from  the  State  of  which 
they  were  mewbers,  and  re-establish  dave- 
nr  as  an  organic  and  imchai^geable  part  of 
meir  domestic' constitution,  and  may  then 
be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

And, — a  people,  those  of  California,  for 
example,  have  no  liberty  to  establish  for 
themselves  a  constitution  which  excludes 
slavery :  or,  if  they  do  so,  they  cannot  be 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  no  such 
absurd  and  disgraceful  contradictioDS  as 
these  will  be  hettfd  in  the  Senate  chamber 
thb  winter ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  madness 
of  the  faction,  and  such  the  confidence  of 
their  leaders,  the  event  is  greatly  to  be 
feared. 


Sir: 


Baton  Rouge,  JkZy  4,  1849. 


The  address  of  the  Southern  deleffates 
in  Congress  is  now  before  me — in  apeiucing 
of  which,  you  have  thought  fit  to  say : 
"  Every  statement  of  which  is  true  beyond 
contradiction — every  argument  of  which  is 
irresistible  cogency — every  sentence  and 
Bne  of  which  are  marked  with  high  toned 
patriotism  and  devout  regard  for  the  Un- 
ion." 

Taking  your  opinion  as  concluave  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
address — the  address  itself  contains  three 
premises  which  it  is  my  present  purpose  to 
notice. 

First.  "  Ours  is  a  Federal  Government, 
a  Gk)vemment  in  which,  not  individuals, 
but  states,  as  distinct  sovereign  communi- 
ties are  constituents — to  them  as  members 
of  the  Federal  Union  the  territories  be- 
long, and  they  are  hence  declared  to  be 
temtories  belon^ng  to  the  United  States.'' 

Second,  The  states  then  are  the  joint 
owners  "  of  the  territories,"  therefore  the 
conclusion — that  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  right  to  extend  or  restrict  slavery 
"  in  the  territories — ^no  more  than  to  estab- 
ILih  or  abolish  it." 

Third.  ''Thatwitb  few  exceptions  of 
no  great  importance,  the  south  had  no 
cause  to  compliun  prior  to  the  year  1819," 
of  the  manner  the  territories  KeteruUd 


and  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government 
relative  to  the  extension  or  restriction  of 
slavery  dierein. 

From  these  premises,  an  argument  is 
deduced,  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
now^  without  power  and  authority  to  im- 
pose any  restrictions  whatever  on  '^  indi- 
viduals" who  may  be  disposed  to  mk;rate 
with  slave  property  into  territoriee  bemng- 
ing  to  the  United  States  as  joint  owners. 
The  first  premise,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
argument  will  be  assumed  eu  true.  Bat 
this  concession  necessarily  carries  with  it 
an  admission,  that  the  words — *^  We  the 
people  of  the  United  States,^^  were  inap- 
propriately used  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  ;  therefore  without  a  purpose 
or  meaning,  and  Gen.  Washington  meant 
nothing  when  saying  in  his  fiurewell  ad- 


^^  The  unity  of  Government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people  is  now  dear  to 

Jo^-" ... 

Again,  in  admitting  the  Federal  Gdvem- 

mebt  to  be  a  compact  between  the  tliirteeii 
original  states,  and  the  states  to  be  estab- 
lishod,  as  ^^  distinct  sovereign  oommuiu- 
ties,"  and  not  a  Govement  of  the  ^'  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States."  and  the  states 
were  to  be  tlie  constituents  .of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  not  ^^individuals,''  I 
must  leave  it  for  you  to  assign,  by  vlmt 
authority  the  states  invested  the  Federal 
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GoTenuneot  with  power  to  interfere  witli 
or  legislate  respectiiiff  tlie  personal  rights 
of  ^' indiyidoals,"  ei&r  in  the  states  or 
territories. 

The  address  dared  not  assert,  Ihat  all 
and  eyery  original  inherent  power  over 
states'  sovereigntj  did  not  aUoe  exclusive 
ly  with,  and  wis  derived  from  the  people^ 
and  that  s^tes  are  anything  more  dian 
creatures  of  their  will ;  yet  according  to 
the  address,  the  states  had  the  power  to 
at^yolate  what  the  Federal  Government 
shoold  or  shonld  not  do  respecting  individ- 
nal  rif  hts ;  otherwise  the  states  represent- 
ing themselves  as  ''  distinct  sovereign 
communities"  in  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  not  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  aasomed  to  confer  on 
the  Federal  Government  a  power  over  in- 
dividuals which  they,  the  states,  could  not 
respectively  exercise. 

u  the  states  did  not  derive  directly,  and 
expressly  from  the  people,  power  to  liMm 
the  Federal  Government, — the  ^'  states  as 
distinct  sovereign  conununities,"  having 
the  rig^t  so  to  do--and  individuals,  as  weU 
as  the  states,  were  not  to  he  constituents 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment-^why  waa  it 
taid  that  power  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  exercise,  because  not  ex* 
pressly  conferred,  and  which  the  states 
could  not  respectively  exercise,  should  be 
reserved  to  the  ^^  people  ?"  How  can  the 
people  of  the  Untied  States  exercise  any 
of  their  collective  riffhts,  or  powers,  but 
throng  the  Federal  Government  ?  A 
Govemm^ity  of  which  they  are  not  con- 
stituents ! 

If  this  was  so,  why  was  it  expressed, 
thai  the  Federal  Grovemment  might  or 
mif^tnot,  as  it  pleased,  impose  a  tax  of 
ten  dollars  on  such  persons  as  the  states 
might  think  fit  to  admit  by  migration  or 
importation,  as  citbens  or  otherwise,  until 
die  year  1808  ;  after  that  date,  such  per* 
sons  to  be  sul^ected  to  the  absolute  will 
and  control  of  the  Federal  Goverpiment  ? 

On  suchan  hypothesis  the  term  ^ people*^ 
is  without  meaning  in  the  Constitution,  and 
the  worda><  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
Stateif^^  tO{;ether  With  the  ninth  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  should 
be  striohen  therefrom,  unless  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
kffidate  on  the  rights  of  individuals^  pro- 
med  the  states  respectively,  and  not  in 


Congress  assembled,  may  think  proper  to 
give  their  consent. 

Such  conclusions,  deduced  from  the  pre-> 
mis^B  assumed,  and  the  cogent  arguments 
advanced  bv  the  address,  make  thQ  Consti- 
tution un<(er  the  Federal  Government 
nothing  more  than  a  political  syllogism,  to 
be  stated  thus : 

,The  states,  and  not  individuals,  are  the 
conQtituents  of  the  Federal  .Government. 

The  Federal  Grovemment  cannot  affect 
the  rights  of  individuals  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states :  therefore,  any  act  of 
Congress  not  ratified  by  the  states  respect- 
ively, cannot  affect  individual  rights. 

All  this  may  be  admitted,  with  a  further 
concession,  that  the  several  states  under 
the  Constitution  retain  and  possess  a  more 
distinct  absolute  sovereignty  than  they  had 
under  the  confederation ;  and  the  interro* 
ffatory  embraced  in  the  second  premise, 
"  Has  the  Federal  Government  a  right  to 
^  extend  or  restrict^  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries?" must  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive if  the  admission  in  the  address  be 
true — ^^  That  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
South  had  no  cause  to  complain  prior  to 
theyear  1819." 

Tne  exceptions  are  not  stated,  but  the 
admission  is  an  affirmation  that  the  manner 
the  Federal  Government  *'  ruled  and  re-- 
gulated^^  the  territories  to  the  year  1819, 
was  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  will  and  wishes  of  its  constituents,  the 
several  states,  as  ^'  distinct  sovereign  com- 
munities." 

The  territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States  as  joint  owners,  and  as  *^  distinct 
sovereign  communities,"  are  held  by  them, 
either  in  perfect  or  imperfect  ownership. 
This  ({uestion  I  will  leave  with  you  to  de- 
termine, and  I  will  cheerfully  abide  your 
decision. 

If  the  territories  are  held  by  the  states 
mperfed'  ownersh^,  the  Fedem  Govern- 
ment can  declare  they  shaH  never  be  occu- 
pied ;  or  the  states  can  partition  the  terri- 
tories among  themselves  in  kind,  and  each 
state  dispose  of  its  own  portion  at  its  plea- 
sure. If  the  territories  are  held  by  the 
states  in  imperfect  ownership,  hence  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States 
collectively,  to  be  disposed  pf  to  the  citi- 
lens  of  the  several  states,  who  may  think 
fit  to  migrate  thkher  and  to  be  governed 
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\fj  rules  and  regulatunu  adopted  by  the 
Congress  until  they  are  ready  to  be  admit- 
ted as  sovereign  states  into  the  Union,  then 
the  question,  "  Has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  riffht  to  extend  or  reetriet  slavery 
in  thetemtories'* — ^mustbe  determined  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  manner  the^Fed- 
eral  Government  carried  that  compact  into 
practical  effect,  with  the  assent  of  the 
states  as  the  parties  thereto.  For  I  hold 
that  if  the  Federal  Government,  from  its 
orgamzaticm  in  the  year  1789  to  the  year 
1819,  governed  the  territories  with  ruUi 
and  reguUuiotu  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
states  as  joint  t)wnera,  the  acts  of  the  Fe<- 
deltJ  Government,  most,  by  an  acknow- 
ledged legitimate  rule  of  interpretation,  be 
taken  as  a  true  exposition  of  that  part  ^ 
the  Constitution,  and  ftdl  proof  of  the  as- 
sent of  the  joint  owners.  Nay,  this  is  the 
fundamental  rule — the  fixed  political  prin- 
ciple—^A«jMiZt^a/  orcuMii,  and  will -thus 
remain,  so  long  as  the  words — ^^  Govern- 
ments are  established  among  men,  derivu^g 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  are  fotmd  in  the  Declaration  of 
Lidependenoe,  and  are  not  expunged  there- 
from by  the  pen  of  the  political  experi- 
menter or  the  sword  of  a  tyrant  or 
despot. 

The  Constitution  went  into  practical 
operation  without  either  North  Carolina  or 
Rhode  Island  being  a  member  of  the 
Union,  with  tiie  provision,  ^^that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regcdations  res- 
pecting the  territory  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States." 

The  eighth  act  passed  by  Congress  was 
entitied,  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  north  west  of  the 
river  Ohio" — ^the  preamble  declaring  that, 
*^  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
for  the  government  of  the  territorv  north 
west  of  the  river  Ohio,  may  contmue  to 
have  fall  effect,  it  is  requisite  that  certain 
provisions  should  be  made,  so  as  to  adapt 
the  same  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  territory  north  west  of  tiie 
river  Ohio,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
while  existing  under  the  confederation. 
On  the  13th  July,  1787,  the  confederated 
Congress  passed  the  ordinauee  referred  to 
in  the  preamble,  as  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  terriU»ry,  the 


rixth  article  being  founded  on  a  resolution 
of  Congress  adopted  16th  March,  1785, 
as  a  ^^'fundameutal  principle^^^  between 
the  thirteen  original  states  and  the  states 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  nortii 
west  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  out  of  any  oth- 
er territorv  to  be  ceded  by  individual 
states  to  the  United  States,  ihat  there 
shall  be  neither  sUvery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  states,  &c. 

When  on  the  7th  August,  1789,  Con- 
gress, under  the  Constitution,  adopted  the 
ordinance  of  the  13th^  July,  1787,  as  a 
needful  rule  and  regulation  for  the  terri- 
tory, with  the  davery  restrictive  clause,  it 
was  then  considered  that  the  ordinance  was 
in  perfect  union  and  harmony  witii  tiie 
Constitution.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to'  note,  that  several  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1787,  who  voted  for  the  ordinance 
of  13th  July,  were  members  of  the  con- 
vention that  adopted  and  approved  of  the 
Constitution,  and  were  members  of  Con- 
gress on  7tli  August,  1789,  when  the 
ordinan(5e  was  so  amended  as  to  '*  adapt 
the  same  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

It  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  13th  July,  1787,  was  adopted 
by  Congress  as  containing  needful  rules 
and  regidations  for  the  territory  belonmig 
to  the  United  jStates,  before  tbe  ratilca- 
tion  bv  the  states  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  which  provided  that  ^'the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  tiie  states 
respectively,  or  to  the  people ;"  therefore, 
unless  some  rule  of  interpretation — eome 
fundamental  principle  be  pointed  out, 
whereby  the  ratification  of  liie  amendment 
necessary  abrogated  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  7th  August,  1789,  and  the  powers 
assumed,  if  not  conferred  in  that  act,  were 
thereby  restored  to  the  states  respectivdy, 
that  act  of  Congress  and  the  ordinanoe 
thereby  adopted,muBt  stand  as  clothed  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Constitution;  and  the 
subsequent  octe  of  Congress  predicated  on 
the  assumption  of  conferred  pOwer,  to  re- 
gulate slavery  in  territories,  must  stand 
unaffected  by  the  modem  doctrine  <tf  ^  re- 

North  Carolina  had  a  territorial  juris- 
diction extending  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
to  the  river  MissiaBippi.    From,  the  mo- 
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ment  thQ  Cotistitution  went  into  operation 
wi&oat  her  consent,  she  was  freed  from 
every  restrictfon  placed  on  her  sovereign 
power  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
was  not  bound  by  any  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  ConsUtntion — ite^  to  oon- 
tinae  and  maintain  a  separate  sovereign 
independent  position,  or  adopt  die  Oonsti- 
tation  of  the  United  States. 

North  Carolina  adopted  the  Constitntion, 
and  if  tiie  argument  of  the  Address  be 
cogent,  the  principles  of  slavery  and  invol- 
mitary  servitude  recognized  by  the  Consti- 
tution, like  an  serial  fluid,*  pervaded  every 
part  of  the  state,  and  Congress  was  without 
authority  to  impose  any  restriction  what- 
ever on  tiie  extension  or  restriction  of 
fllavety  within  tiie  territorial  limits  of  that 
state. 

North  Carolina  thought  otherwise,  for 
the  territory,  now  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  with  the 
condition  expressed,  ^Hhat  no  regulation 
made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  tend 
to  Emancipate  Slaves."  Without  finy 
express  power  delegated  to  tiie  United 
States  by  the  Cofutitution  for  that  pur- 
pose, Congress  accepts  the  territory  Qcded 
by  Nortii  Carolina,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  foregoing  condition,  places  the  ter- 
ritory under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  ordinance  of  15th  July,  1787,  drives 
out  the  sarial  pervading  flmd  of  tiie  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  abrogates 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  thirty  thousand  people,  residing 
in  Tennessee  in  1790,  are  disfranchised  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  they  cease 
to  be  citizens  of  a  sovereign  State  y  and  in 
one  breath  are  reduced  to  be  but  inhabit- 
ants of  a  territoiy^ — to  be  subjected  to  such 
rules  and  reguktions  MCongreee  might 
deem  needful. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  North 
Carolina  would  have  exacted  from  Con- 

fress  tiie  condition  tiiat  tlavtry  should  not 
e  abolished  in  Tennespee,  tiien  a  territory, 
or  tiiat  Congress  would  have  stipulated  that 
it  should  not  be  done,  if  both  parties  had 
not  kntmm  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
Federal  Government  had  the  power  .^ 
None  but  wise  men  impute  folly  to  the 
law«maker.  In  fact  at  the  very  moment 
Congress  determined  and  acted  on  the 
power  to  regulate  slavery  in  territories^ 
tbey  declared,  in  dL^odng  of  tiie.  memo-  | 


rial  presented  by  the  Quakers,  that  certain 
questions  relative  to  davery  were  delega- 
ted by  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  but  re- 
solved ^'  that  Congress  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
or  the  treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the 
states. ''' 

The  last  dause  of  Section  second,  fourth 
Article  of  the  Constitution,  provides  : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  state  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  tiierein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  tiie  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.^' 

This  provision,  strictiy  construed,  woidd 
limit  the  question  to  persons  held  to  service 
in  one  state  escaping  into  another  state  ; 
as  nothing  is  expressed  respectiug  persons 
escaping  from  A  stq.tt  into  a  territory^  or 
from  one  territpry  into  another.  No  power 
IS  delegated  to  Congress  to  provide  for 
.parrying  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
into  effect ;  and  it  would  seem,  in  tiie  ab- 
sence of  an  express  grant  of  power  else- 
where, that  jt  would  rest  with  tiie  comity 
of  the  states  as  ''  distinct  sovereign  cum- 
munities"  respectively,  and  not  in  Congress 
assembled,  to  provide  adequate  laws  for  se- 
curing to  individuals,  rights  guarantied  by 
this,  provision  of  the  Constitution.  But 
could  the  states  respectively,  and  not  in 
Congress  assembled,  pass  laws  for  that^«r- 
j^e  so  as  to  reach  the  exigency,  in  either 
the  stat^  or  territories  }  No  one  will  say, 
one  state  can  pass  a  law  to  take  effect  in 
another,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  state  ! 
Or  that  any  state  law  can  be  made  to  car-' 
ry  with  it  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  its 
requirements  in  another  state  or  territory ! 
If  each  state  in  the  Union  should  respective- 
ly pass  exactiy  the  same  law,  with  a  view  of 
reaching  persons  escaping  into  a  territory, 
how  would  the  law.be  enforced  ?  ConCTeee 
holds  a  negative  over  all  acts  passed  by  a 
Territorial  Legislature,  therefore  to  Con- 
gress assembled  belongs  the  exercise  of  tiie 
power. 

On  ^<^  12tii  February,  1793,  the  Fe- 
deral Government  passed  an  act,  em- 
bracing territories  in  tiie  provi^n  of  the 
Constitution  relative  tOv  slaves  escaping 
from  one  state  into  another,  conferring 
ample  power  on  the  owner  of  the  slave, 
whether  esciiping  into  a  state  or  territory. 
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to  arrest  and  take  him  to  the  gtate  or  ter^ 
ritory,  where,  by  its  laws,  his  service  is 
due. 

The  south  has  never  complained  that  in 
this  instance  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
ceeded its  constitational  powers  by  inter- 
fering with  the  question  of  Slavery,  either 
in  states  or  territories.  A  resolution  from 
a  northern  member  of  Congress,  to  repeal 
the  law  of  12th  February,  1793,  received 
from  the  south  a  spirited  and  mBrited  re- 
buke ;  and  an  efibrt  was  made  by -southern 
men,  to  visit  the  gin  of  the  mover  of  the  re- 
solution upon  the  political  party  to  which 
he  bdonged. 

The  only  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  hears  directly  on  the  point  at  issue,  is 
section  nine,  of  the  first  a  ldcle,in  the  follow^ 
ing  words : 

'^  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
|)er8ons  as  any  of  the  stat^  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  <to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight." 

The  Kentucky  and  Yirginia  resolutions 
of  1798,  which,  in  another  connection  will . 
again  be  adverted'  to,  defined  the  term, 
**  Migraiion  of  such  persona  as  any  of 
the  states  now  existing  shaU  think  proper 
to  admit^  to  show  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  25th  June, 
1798,  entitled,  ^  an  act  concerning 
aliens."  Thus  this  provision  restrained 
Congress  from  passing  any  law  prohibiting 
a  state  from  admitting  foreign  white  per- 
sons before  the  year  1808  ;  hence  the  aet 
concerning  aliens,  ivza  a  usurpation  of  pow- 
er on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
therefore  null  and  void.  The  arguments 
urged  in  support  of  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
^nia  resolutions,  which  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  doctnne  of  state  rights,  admit  that 
after  the  year  1808,  Congress  would,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  possess  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  ^^  migration"  of  foreign  white 
persons  into  any  of  the  states  of  the  union. 

I  cannot  say  that  any  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  signed  the  Address,  is  ready  to 
adopt  the  construction  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Vir^nia  resolutions,  and  thereby  ad- 
mit that  Congress  possess  the  power  to  put 
a  sU^  to  the  influx  of  foreigners  on  our 
shores. 

To  escape  the  construction  placed  on  the 
term  "  migration,"  by  those  resolutions, 


the  conclumon  is  forced  on  us,  that  it  does 
not  and  was  not  intended  that  it  Aould 
have  any  meaning  in  the  Constitotien  at 
all ;  or  it  had  reference  to  the  right  of 
any  of  the  thirteen  original  states — ^^  states 
now  existing,"  (in  1787)  to  adoiit,  by  mi- 
gration^  slaves  from  any  state  in  the  union, 
or  by  importoHon  firom  foreign  countries, 
until  the  year  1808. 

It  matters  not  which  construction  is  the 
true  one,  as  Congress  had,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  power  before  as  well  as  after 
the  year  1808,  to  jwohibit  the  "  f»<ST«- 
tum"  of  slaves  from  the  states  into  tiie 
territories^  and  to  prohibit  the  importaiian 
of  slaves  therein. 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  renders  it 
obligatory  on  Congress  at  any  time,  eith^ 
prior  or  after  the  year  1808,  to  pas  prohi- 
bitory laws  respecting  the  ^*  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
states  wow  existing  "  (in  1787)  **  diafl 
think  proper  to  admit,"  any  more  than 
Congress  was  placed  imder  an  obligation, 
to  pass  and  peipetuate  *^  uniform  laws  en 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  States."  But  should  Congress 
deem  it  expedient  to  exercise  the  power 
conferred,  tne  thirteen  states — ^^  states  now 
existing*^ — should  be  exempt  from  the 
provision  of  any^  such  act  untal  the  year 
1808:  in  the  meantime  leaving  the  citi- 
zens of  the  states  noit  existing  (in  1787} 
at  liberty  io  reoeite  by  "tnigration  -or  im- 
portation^^ such  personii  as  ^ey. should 
think  proper  to  admit.  Bui  this  restric- 
tion or  privilege  did  not  extend  to  territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  United  States.  The 
rules  and  regulations  which  Congress  had 
a  right  to  ^^  ma^tf,"  being  qualifiMi  by  the 
use  of  the  word  ^'ii«fc2/»1,"  left  Congress 
without  restraint ;  and  the  use  of  the  term, 
"  states  now  existing,"  clearly  points  out 
that  an  exception  was  intendea  to  the  pro- 
hibitioii  limited  by  the  ninth  section  ;  and 
the  actions  of  Congress  relative  to  the 
"  extension  and  restriction  "  of  slavery  in 
the  territories^  estahlidlies  with  an  uner- 
ring precision  what  was  understood  to  be 
the  true  construction  of  the  Constitatioii 
on  this  question. 

'Georgia,  with  a  territorial  jurisdicii^m 
extending  to  the  river  Mis^ssippi,  was 
amoUff  uxe  first  states  that  adopted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Ae- 
cordii^  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Ad-> 
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dress  iras  founded,  and  the  fu^ttmentB  ad- 
dneed,  which,  it  is  saidy  ^^have  never  yety 
and  will  never  ber^tedy^^  the  Constita- 
tion  of  the  United  btatea,  with  the  potent 
principles  of  inyoluntary  servitude  infused 
into  its  spirit,  and  unmistakable  in  the  let- 
ter^ like  an  wrial  fluid  pervaded  the  length 
and  breadth,  df  th^  state— every  ..citise^ 
therein  was  a  citixen  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  «lttitled  to  aU  the  icights  and  im- 
munities conferred  by  the  (>>nstitntion^ 
therefore  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  own 
alaves,  import  tHem  from  AMea,  and  mi- 
grate with  them,  and  without  any  restrio- 
tiotts  imposed,  or  which  oould  be  imposed 
by  Congress,  from  the  river  Savaniiah.  to 
the  Mississippi.  This  right  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  enjoyed  under  the 
Constitution  from  its  adoption,  and  had  a 
right  to  e^joy,  until  the  year  1808)  in/tlie 
impartatian  of  slaves. 

Georgia  cedes  to  the  United  States  all 
that  territory  which  now  constitutes  the 
state  of  Alabama  and  MiS8isi^]>pi.  This 
country,  by  the  cession,  ceased  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  sovereign  state.  Indivi- 
diuds  residing  therein,^  ceased  to  be  oitisens 
of  a  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 
came inhabitants  of  a  territory  belonging, 
not  to  a  ^^  distinct  sovereign  commum^^" 
but  to  tbe  United  States. 

On  the  7th  April,  1798,  Congress  passed 
an  act  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  liie 
limitB  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  author- 
izing  the  establishm^it  of  a  govecnment  in 
the  Mississippi  territoiy."  This  act  au- 
thorised a  government  to  be  established, 
*^in  all  respects  similar  'to  that  exercised 
in  the  territory  north  west  of  the  river 
Ohio,  excepting  and  excluding  the  last  ar- 
ticle of  the  ordinance  made  for  the  gov- 
ernment thereof.*' 

This  act.  of  Congress,  first  section,  de- 
claires,  '^  that  from  aiid  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  aforesaid  government,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  ion  any  person  or  persons  to 
import,  or  bring  into  said  ]V£uysiadM>i  terri- 
torv  from  any  port  or  place  witAaut  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  or  to  cause  or 
procure  to  be  so  imported  ot  brought,  or 
knowingly  to  aid  or  assist,  in  so  importing 
or  bringing  any  slave  or  slaves ;  and  that 
every  person  so  offending  and  being  there- 
of convicted,  &c.,  &c.,  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
three  hundred  dollars ;  and  that  evety 
dave  so  imported  or  brought  shall  diere^ 


upon  become  entitled  to,  and  receive,  his 
or  her  freedom." 

After  the  establishment  of  the  territo- 
rial Government  authorized  by  this  act, 
what  became  of  the  potent  principles 
of  the  Addteaa  I  The  serial  fluia,  the  life 
giving  spirit  of  involuntary  servitude — ^the 
rkht  to  import  slaves — all  swept  away ! 
Shkvexy,  With  the  expressed  consent  of 
Congress,  in  a  restricted  fonii,  is  permitted 
to  exist  in  the  ^Mississippi  territory — and 
with  the  consent  of  the  state,  of  Georgia, 
those  persons  who  had  enjoyed  -all  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  cititens  of  the 
United  States,  were  disfranchised,  and 
Deduced  to  be  ii^bitants  of  a  territoiy. 
One  day  a  man  was  permitted  to  import 
slaves,  and  retain  them  as  property  ;  the 
next  day,  in  doing  the  same  thine,  he  was 
liable  to  be. fined  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  alaves  were  entitled  to  their  free- 
dom. 

The  father  Hi  Georpa,  was  permitted 
to  increase  his  stock  of  slaves  by  importa- 
tion, which  his  son  in  Mississippi  could  not 
inherit  and  take  hoine  with  bun. 

Was  this  act  of  "April  1798—"  the 
act  12th  February  1793^,  respecting .  per- 
sons reaping  firom  the  service  of  tneir 
master — ^the  aet  1790,  accepting  from 
North  Carolina  a  cession  of  Tennessee,  with 
the  consent  that  slaves  should  not  be  eman- 
cipated therein  by  Congress — the  action  of 
Congress  in  disposing  o{  the  Quaker  me- 
morial at  the  same  session — ^theaetof  Con- 
gress 7th  August  1789,  adopting  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  making  it  conform  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
were  all  passed  in  the  absence  of  any  de- 
leggted  power  in  Congress  to  "  extatd  or 
reitriet^^  slavery  in  territories  ? 

It  may  be  said,  all  the  acts  cited  were 
passed  during  the  Federal  administration  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  before  the  reso- 
lutions of  Kentucky  and  Viicinia  rose  as 
bright  morning  stars,  and  dispelled  the 
gloom  of  political  ignorance,  and  by  the 
effulgence  of  their  constitutioQal  light, 
drove  from  the  councils  of  the  Union,  men 
prone  to  build  up  usiurpation  in  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  as  having  individuals  for 
constituents,  and  made  way  for  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, audi  those  who  believed  that  the 
'^states  as  distinct  sovereign  oommunitiesi" 
were  the  constituents  of  we  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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The  resolutions  of  Eentuckj,  ai|d  Vir- 
dnia.  and  the  voluminoiu  report  of  Mr. 
Madison^  on  the  latter,  belong  to  political 
history.  The  motive  that  induced  ^Mr. 
Jefferson  to  draft  the  Kentucky  resolution, 
and  prompt  that  of  Virginia^  is  also  a  mat*- 
ter  of  history.  The  result  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  President' of  the 
United  States,  and  so  £ir  the  resolutions 
^^  accomplished  as  an  hireling  their  day." 
Whatever  ren>ect  we  m^y  entertain  for  thr 
character,  ana  veneration  for  the  fiune  of 
those  men,  who  conceived  the  Kentucky 
and  the  Virginia  resolutiobsj  and  executed 
them  by  casting  reproach  and  obloquy  on 
the  administration  of  John  Adams,  a  sha- 
dow over  hu  fame^  and  a  tai:nish  on  his 
memory^-how  much  soever,  we  may  ad- 
nut,  that  the  reproach  was  meritea,  and 
the  obloquy  just,  his  fame  justly. shaded^ 
and  justly  tarnished  his  memory,  by  Con- 
gress passing  ^^  an  act,  in  addition  to  au 
act  for  the  punLsdunent  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States,"  and  ^''an  act 
to  prevent  frauds  committed  on  the  bank 
of  the  United  States" — ^which  acta  those 
resolutions  denounced  in  no  measured 
terms — the  fact  Chat  those  acts  were  re-^ 
vived  by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, deprived  reproach  of  its  bitterness, 
and  extracts  from  obloquy  its  sting,  throws 
b^k  the  shade  from  off  the  fiune  -  of 
John  Adams,  wipes  out  the  tarnish  from 
his  memory,  and  makes  that  shadow  a 
resting-phce  for  reproach,  obloquy  and  de- 
nunciation— ^a  covert  for  the  Kentucky  and 
the  Virgmia  resolutimu^  the  character,  the 
fiune,  and  the  dittngenuousness  of  their 
authors. 

Whe&er  any  votary  of  these  resolutions 
will  at  this  day,  adopt,  and  maintain,  that 
^^  MIGRATION,"  referred  to  white  person^ 
seeking  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  which 
Congress  could  not  prohibit,  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  and  that  now  Congress  possess 
the  power  to  prohibit  ^'  migration"  of  white 
persons  absorately,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose 
to  know,  that  the  several  acts  of  Congress, 
herein  cited,  escaped  the  censore  and  ani- 
madversions of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions.  Assuming  as  I  do  Ibr  tRe  pr^ 
sent,  that  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  re- 
solutions, contain  a  true  exposition  of  tbe 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  social  compact,  and 
that  all  the  violations  pf  the  letter  and  spirit 


had  been  truly  exposed,  I  am  wamuited  in 
concluding  that  whatever  was  not  oondeiim- 
ed  in  the  administsation  pf  John  Adams 
was  approved,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pow- 
er, of  Congress  to  ^^  extend  or  restrict'? 
slavery  in  territories.  TMs  can  be  done 
witiiout  queationing  .the  sincerity  or  im- 
pugmng  the  inotive  of  those  rescdutiQiis.  If 
anything  was  left  doubtful  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  Washington  and  Adams,  th^  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Jefferson,  actang  on 


the  reserve  rights  of  the  '^  states,  as  dis- 
tinct sovereign  communities,"  determined 
in  favor  of  t£e  power  beinf  in  the  Fedenl 
Grovemment  to  control  me  question  of 
skvery  in  territories — ^if,  in  &ct,  it  did  nofc 
go  a  step  further. 

On  the  broad  principles  assumed  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  his  arguments  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  which  the  Ad- 
dress was  founded,  property  recogniied  and 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  wiQ  be 
secured  to  the  owner  and  protected  by  the 
Constitution  without  the  aid  of  munieipsl 
law.  Property  b  the  creature  of  naiwral 
and  municipal  law,  and  when  a  rig^t  to 
any  kind  of  prc^rty  is  recognized  by  both, 
that  right  will  be  eveiywhere  respected, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Constitution. 
But  in  the  case  of  slavery,  where  penon 
and  property  is  found  united  in  the  same 
object^-rnatural  law  respecting  the  person, 
and  municipal  law  claiminjg  the  propertj — 
and  thcf  Constitution  has  ^  determine  the 
paramoun,t  right,  the  Constitution,  as  an 
organic  law,  unaided  by  munioipal  Jaw,  is  a 
dead  letter. 

The  Constitution  recegniies  the  exis- 
tenqe  of  persoki^  and  property, under  the 
sanction  of  municipal  law,  and  this  law 
must  emaaatefrom  a  sovereign  «to^,  recog- 
nizing the  Union  of  person  and  property 
in  the  same  object,  or  ttom.  a  law  of  Con- 
gress over  a  territory  where,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, its  acts  are  the  paramount  munici- 
pal laws.  The  Constitution  no  where,  .in 
express  terms,  recognize^  the  existenoe  of 
daveiy  in  territories,  unless  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  Congt'essmay  deem 
needful.  Tne  right  is  derived,  inferential- 
ly,  from  the  principle  that  a  man  dmnot 
be  deprived  of  his  properW  without  his 
consent,  expressed  or  implied,  unless  it 
comes  in  conflict  with  laws  which  are  not 
bound  to  respect  such  prcmerty.  The  only 
pso^on  of  the  Constitution  which  autho- 
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rised,  or  even  required  Congress  to  protect 

Eroperty  in  slaTes,  is  where  the  municipal 
kw  haa  stamped  the  seal  of  property  upon 
persons.  Persons  who  had  not  l^n 
brought  ^within  the  jurisdiction  of  state 
laws  were  not  «abjeet  to  their  influence. 

A  citizen  might  employ  his  means  in  the 
traffic  of  sl&ves  to  be  sold  in  any  state  ad- 
mitting slavery,  but  was.forbid  to  sell  them 
in  foreign  countries.  By  act  of  Congri^ss 
of  28th  February  1803,  slaves,  which  ihe 
Constitutiou  was  bound  to  recognize  as 
property,  if  first  knded  in  South  Carolina, 
or  any  odier  state  which  admitted  alaveiy, 
coul4  not  be  permitted  to  land  in  a  free 
state ;  and  if  smuggled  on  shore,  the  ves- 
sel was  forfeited,  and  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  imposed  for  each  slave. 

The.  Constitution  recognized  in  die  prin- 
c^le  of  slavery,  a  union  of  person  and 
property  ;*^-«8  persons,  they  were  to  form 
m  part  the  basis  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress ;  a£  property,  their  service  was  to  be 
secured  to  their  masters  by  municipal  lawB, 
and  if  they  escaped  beyond  the  influeitoe  of 
such  laws,  they  were  to  be  restored.  In  ter- 
ritories, the  joint  property  of  free  and  slave 
atates,  nothi]^,was,nothii^  could  have  been 
inserted  in  the.  Constitution,  rendering  it 
obligatory  any  more  on  Congress  to  extend 
or  estaibluh  than  to  restrict  or  aboluh 
slavery  therein — hence  the  question  wis 
left  to  be  regulated  by  Congress.  Such 
were  the  expressed  views  as  entertained  by 
the  admii^istration  of  General  Washington^ 
and  John  Adams — ^by  the  implied  views  of 
the  Kentucky  and  •  Vir^nia  resolutions, 
and  the  expressed  views  iiCted  on  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  owed  hia  election  to  those 
resolutions. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1803,  France 
cedei  to  the  United  States,  Louisiana,  ac- 
cording to  a  modem  discovery  extending 
west  to  the  Rio  Grande^  from,  the  mouth  of 
that  river  to  its  source,  including  all  the 
state  of  Ii[ew  Mexico  east  of  t&t  river, 
and  reachioff  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  extensiveterritory, the 
principle  of  slaveiy  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude existed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  at 
liberty  to  import  slaves  from  any  part  of 
tbe  world;  tiiis  territory  was  paid  for.  by. 
die  common  ^'  hlood  and  treatmre*^  of  th^e 
Union.  The  United  States  stipulated, 
*'  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oeded  tenitoiy 


should  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as 
poiAible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
an  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  tbe  United  States." 

If  the  argument  of  the  Address  be  co- 
gent, jdie  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
with  its  mrial  pervading  fluid,  at  once  in^ 
fused,  itself  throughout  this  territory,  and 
indelibly  stamped  therein  the  principles  of 
involuntary  servitude ;  and  the  citizens  of 
the  several  states  were  left  free  to  migrate 
with  their  slaves  into  Louisiana,  and  pos- 
sessand  use thein  as  property ;  and  Con- 
gress was  without  authority  to  impose  on 
uiem  any  restriction  whatever. 

The  Federal  Government,  with  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson as  the  chief  Magistrate,  with  a  Con- 
gre8s,influenced.by.the  spirit  of  the  Ken* 
tttCky  and  Virginii^  resolutions,  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1804,  passed  '^  an  act  erecting 
Louisiana  into  two  territories,  and  provid- 
ingfl^r  the  temporary  government  thereof. " 

The  territory  of  Orleans  embraced  all 
^^  that  portion  of  country  ceded  by  France 
to  the  Utiited  States  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  south  of  the  Missis- 
sippi territory,  and  of  an  east  and  west 
line  to  commence  on  the  Misassippi  river 
at  the  thirty-third  degree  ^  north  latitude, 
and  to  extend  west  to  tlie  western  boundary 
of  the,  said  cession."  The  tentli  section 
of  the  act  is  in  the  following  words.  '^  It 
shaU  not  be  lawfrd  for  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  import  or  bring  into  flaid  territory 
fr^m  any  port  or  place  toithonU  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  or -Cause  or  procure 
to  be  so  imported  or  Drought,  or  knowingly 
to  aid  or  assist  in  so  importing  or  bringmg 
any  slave  or  slaves.  And  every  person  so 
offending  and  being  thereof  convicted  be- 
fore any  court  within  said  territory,  having 
competent  jurisdiction,  shall  farfeit  and  pay 
for  each  slave  so  imported  or  brought^  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars." 

^'  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  to  import  or  bring  into  said  territo- 
ry  from  «ny  port  or  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  so  imported  or  brought,  or  know- 
ingly to  aid  or  assist  in  so  importing  or 
blunging  any  slave  or  slaves  which  uiall 
have  been  imported  since  the  flirat  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-eii^t  into  any  port  or  pbice  within 
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the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  whicAi 
jnay  hereafter  be  eo  imported  from  anj 
port  or  place  without  toe  liinitB  of  the 
United  States,"  under  ^  fine  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

^'  And  no  slave  or'  slayes  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  he  introduced  into  said  terri- 
tory, except  by  a-  citiien  of  the  United 
States  removing  into  said  territory  for  ao^ 
tual  settlement,  and  being  at  the  time  of 
such  removal,  haiUi  \fidej  owner  of  such 
slave  or  slaves ;  and  eveiy  slave  imported 
or  brought  into  said  territonr  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  thereupoir  be 
entitled  to, and  receive  kis  or  her  freedom." 

Was  this  act  constitutional  or  unconsti- 
tutional ?  An  affirmative  answer  will  be 
decisive  of  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
power  being  in  Congress. 

First,  this  section  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  Louisfama  from  wUkomi 
the  limits  of  &e  United  States,  before  the 
year  1808,  because  Louimana  was  .a  terri- 
tory, and  not  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states-*''  Siafesnow  exUting^^  (in  1787), 
when  the  Constitution  wap  formed. 

Second,  slaves  were  prohibited  from  be- 
ing taken  bto  Louisiana  from  wiihtn  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  imported  there- 
in lifter  the  firi^t  day  of  May,  1798,  be- 
cause on  that  day  a  Government  was  or- 
fanized  for  the  MissassippL  territory,  and 
y  act  of  7th  April  1798,  importation  of 
slaves  into  said  territory  was  prohibited-^— 
and  because  Lomsiana,  not  being  cme  .of 
the  original  thirteen  sUtes — **state$  nauf 
existing^^^  Congress  could  prohibit  ^'  «ii- 
gration^^  <if  slaves  therein  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  manner. 

Third,  slaves  should  not  be  introduced 
bv  any  but  actual  settlers,  and  not  for  mer- 
chandise, because  Congress  had  power  to 
make  all  needful  rules  or  regulation  for  the 
government  of  territories. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  if  CoUffress 
under  the  Constitution  possess  such  umim- 
ited  power  over  slavery  in  territories,  why 
did  not  Congress  aholuh  slavery  in  Louisi<- 
ana?  Because  by  the  treaty,  CohgrMs 
was  under  an  obli^tion  to  ''  fnaintam  and 
protecV^  the  inhabitants  '^m  the  free  m- 
joymeiU  of  their  liberty  aud  property  ^ 

If  it  be  iaid  this  act  was  unconstitution- 
a),  it  Fill  go  to  prove  that  the  advocates  of 
state  rigfate  are  no  more  Vigilant  in  pro- 
tecting tbe  Constitut^oii  than  those  who 


professed  to  re|vesent  ^  the  people  of  ^tha 
United  States." 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Constitutiott  secur- 
ed, without  any  action  of  Congress,  every- 
thing needfiU  in  the  premisra,  -why  was 
Cont^esB  authorised  by  the  Constitution  to 
''  Make  aU  needfid  ridee  and  reguiatume 
reipecting  territoriei  V^ — As  well  might  it 
be  said  that  there  exists  m  the  United 
Statte  unifiMib  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies, because  the  Constitufion  provides 
that  ^*The  the  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject 
oi  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States." 

There  is  one  argument,  not  advanced  in 
tile  Address,  but  dedneiUe  therefr^mn, 
which  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer ;  be* 
cause  it  cannot  be  amsweredj  to  the  con- 
viction of  hitn  who  urees  it.  It  is  tiliis, 
thsat  the  politicians  at  thb  day  understand 
betier  the  meaning  of  the  language  ilsed  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitulion,  and  what 
were  the  powers  intended  to  be  conferred 
on  ^e  Federal  Grovemment,  than  those 
men  did  who  used  the  language,  and  con- 
ferred the  power. 

If  you  know  of  any  Iiatin  maxim,  that 
can  express  my  admiration  for  our  ootem- 
porariea,  please  proclaim  ii  i^loudl !  so  the 
world  may  hear  it. 

This  act  of  27th  April^  1604,  «rimn- 
ated  in  the  Senate ;  how  it  passed  Siat 
body  I  caimot  say,  not  having  the  Senate 
Jocurnal ;  but  the  House  Journal  is  before 
me,  and  not  a  whisper  of  complaint  was 
heard  from  a  single  voice  against  the  10th 
section  of  this  biU.     Objections  were  uived 
against  other  portions,  of  the  bill,  and  it 
passed  the  House  by  66  yeas  against  21 
nays ;  not  a  vote  frt>m  either  of  tiie  states 
of'Georg^,  North  Carolina,  or  Soath  Ca- 
rolina, being  recorded  against  it. 
^  Thus  it  may  be  seen,  that  bv  the  unasi- 
moiis  consent  of  all  the  states  m  the  union 
— influenced  by  the  principle  that  ^^  omrt 
ii  a  Federal  GhvernnkoU'^aGhvernmaU 
in  which,  not  individmdlet  bui  eiaietf   a» 
dietinct  sovereign    eoMmunitiee  are  the 
eon9tiiuentM'^';-^]xk  Congress  assenibled,  (tiie 
only  mode  poin^d  out  by  the  Constftatmi 
by  which  theur  wishies   could   be    made 
known,)  and  without  a  murmur  of  eoat^ 
plaint  against  the  act,  heard  from   any 
where,  or  at  any  timoi  to  this  day — Con- 
gress, in  the  year  1804)  so  undentbod  tba 
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CoiuititiHioii,  and  the  powers  delegated  by 
it  ta  the  Federal  Government ;— that  al- 
thoagfa>a  eitiem  of  Oeorgia  or  any  other 
state  might  remab  therein  with  hia  slaves, 
and^  continue  to  mcrease  his  stock  from 
foreign  conntries,  by  importation,  nntil  the 
year  1808,  and  might  migrate  with  theita 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  i^tion  such 
slaves  as  his  property;  or  sell  them  as  mer- 
chandiie  ;  yet,  if  he  removed  into  Lotiisiii- 
na,  (territorjr  of  Orleans,)  and  took  with 
him  slaved  miported  into  Georgia  or  any 
other  state,  after  the  first  dajr  of  May, 
1798,  6r  carried  slaves  into  said  territory 
for  sale^  no  matter  when  or  where  bom,  or 
irhen  imported  into  any  of  the  stKtes,  or 
attempted  to  import  slaves  into  said  terri- 
tory from  any  port  or  place  laith&ut  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  all  such  slaves 
became  entitled  to  their  freedom,  and 
every  person  concerned  in  so  doing,  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars; 

In  view  of  this  act  of  Congress,  one  of 
three  conclusions  must  be  forced,  as  a  con- 
viction of  truth,  on  the  people  of  th6  south. 
First— that  the  authors  of  the  Addi-ess 
knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  this  act : 
Second — ^they  knew  the  act  was*  consti- 
tntional  per  »e  .-or, 

Third-^that  '  the  act  was  purposely 
kept  out  of  view  by  the  Address,  knowing 
that  th^  act  was  passed  by  a  Congress  hav- 
ing '<  not  tndividuais  hut  ttaies  as  distinct 
sovereign  comTnrnnities  their  constituents y"^^ 
with  an  unitnimity  that  made  it  the  act  df 
the  states  respectively,  and  entitled  it  to 
all  the  force  of  an  Organic  law.  .     '    . 

No  one  will  deny  to  Congress  the  power 
to  repetd  the  several  acts  of  the  Peder^ 
Government,  prohibiting  the  importation 
erf  slaves  into  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries,,  and  re-establish  the  slave 
trade. 

The  act  of  2d  March,  1807,  authorised 
by  the  9th  sectioq  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves  after  Ae  first  January,  1808,  was 
not  dhsolutely  prohibitory,  for  the  daves 
imported  were    forfeited   to  the  United 
Stateft,  and  ordered  to  be  sold  sg  slaves : 
^rhile  by  this  act,  which  Congress  had  an 
tinqnestionable  constitutional  right  to  pass, 
an  attempt  was  made  on  one  hand  to  "res- 
trict '*  slavery,  on  the  otker|  slavery  was 
*<  extended,"  by  the  sale  of  all  Africans 
declared  to  be  forfeited*    Thus  it  was  with 


the  five  hundred  slaves  found  on  board  the 
Brig  Josephus  Seconda,  which  were  sold  in 
New  Orleana  in  the  year  1818. 

The  act  of  20^  April,  1818,  changed 
and  modified  the  act  of  2d  March,  1807 ; 
and  left  it  for  the  state  or  territory  where 
the  vessel  on  board  of  which  sbves  might 
be  found  should  first  touch,  to  provide  by 
adequate  lawa^  whether  persons  found  on 
board,  and  who  were  intended  to  be  held 
as  slaves,  should  be  so  held  and  sold  into 
bondage,  or  receive  their  freedom. 

By  this  act  slavery  would  bd  ^^  extended 
and  establisked^restrieted  andahdlished^^ 
as  the  vessel  might,  by  either  force  or  ac- 
cident, touch  on  the  west  or  east  side  of  a 
river. 

If  the  Federal  Government,  having  for 
its  constituents,  "  not  individiuds,  but  dis- 
tinct sovereign  communities"  could  doom 
an  "  individual,"  who,  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  place  of  his  birth,  wte  entt- 
'  tied  to  be  free',  to  perpetual  bondage,  be- 
cause force  or  acciaent  cast  his  foto  on  this 
instead  of  that  side  of  a  river ;  it  is  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  say  that  that  b6n- 
dage  should  or  should  not  be  established 
and  fixed  in  terr^riech— the  joint  property 
of  their  constituents. 

It  was  by  an  act  of  Congress  2d  of 
March,  1819,  tha^s  the  laws  of  the.  states 
and  territories,  which  the  act  20th  April, 
1818,  authorised  to  be  passed,  were  re- 
pealed; and  all  n^roes^  mulattoes,  and 
persons  of  color,  brought  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  States  to  be  held 
as  slaves,  were  prohibited  from  being  sold, 
and  ordered  to  be  sent  back  to  Africa. 

I  deem  it  useless  to  sivy  any  thing  about 
the  Missouri  compromise  of  1819-20.  No 
principle  was  involved  in  that  heated  con- 
troversy— it  was  a  wrangle  about  abstrac- 
tion.. The  principle  as  to  the  right  of 
Congress  to  regulate  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  Firance  to  the  United  States, 
was  determined  by  the  act  24th  March, 
1804^-4ktennined  in  the  manner  already 
stated,  so  fiur  as  related  to  that  part  of  the 
oes8i<m  embraced  by  ^«  limits  (rf  die  terri- 
tory of  Orleans.  The  residue  of  tiie  ces- 
sion, including  Missouri,  was  placed  under 
the  govemmentof  the  Governor  and  Jud^s 
of  &e  territory  of  Indiana,,  who  were  in- 
vested with  the  power  ^^to  tnake  all  laws 
which  they  may  *  deem  conducive  to  the 
good  government  tftheinhahitants  there^ 
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cised  the  right  to  irde  andregolate  aUverji 
in  territories — ^in  Teanessee,  MimBaippi, 
Lomsdanay  during  the  purest  administratioti 
of  the  Goremment — and  conld  find  SipQwer 
to  annex  Tetas,  a  foreign,  independei^t, 
sovereign  state,  exchidiag  therefirom  sbyery 
north  of  36^  30'^,  and  guarantee  in  ad- 
vance sUvery  in  new  States,  to  be  created 
south  of  that  line,  and  can  at  the  same 
tkne  see  in  the  oonstttotion  a  dearand  in- 
disputable NEQATivB,  prohibithig  Congress 
from  extending  or  restricting  slavery  in 
New  Mexico,  and  Califoniia,  is  solvable 
otUy  by  the  Jact  that  they  look  through 
fflasses  that  concentrate  rays  of  nolltii^ 
light  to  the  point  of  their  own ^  and  not  to 
their  countrv's  ^^  divine  destimy." 

<'  We  will  shoot  at  folly  as  it  flies. "  ' 
Again;  how  statesmen  can  at  this  day 
dibnj  to  Congress  the  right,  b  any  manner, 
unlate  demaiided  by  imperious  necessitVy 
to  legislate  respecting  individual  rights  m 
the  territories,  or  interfere  with  territorial 
legidation,  with  tt^  fiicta  standing  on  the 
statute  book,  thai  Cdngress.  never  doubted 
&e  right  to  negative  a^  of  territorial 
legislatures,  and  to  govern  the  territories 
hy^^all  needful  rules  g/nd  regukui^nsj^'^-^ 
modem  statesmen  canopy  answer  by  im- 
puting folly  to  ^eii  &theia  and  claiming  to 
be  more  wise  than  they  w^.^  Once  more 
—how  aotdh^m  men,  who  sound  the  alarm 
tlmt  our  institntiops  are  in  danger,  from  an 
increasing  hostile  oj^position  td  them<  from 
ihepeopte  in  the  free  northern  state»of  the 
.Unidn,  and  at'ihe  same  tii^e  believe  that 
bothi  fl^e  tJniotJt  an4  those  instltutiods  would 
%e  rendered  safe,  by  adnexme  t^  C&il&das, 
I  will  leave  for  others,  to  solve.  It  muat 
xesult  from  a  latent  fiust  that  heaven  has 
granted  to  them  a  peep  into  the  future,  l\y 
jOL  elevation  above  their  fellows;^  ipm  region 
of  light  that  dims  the  vision  of  the  miUions 
who,  at  some  not  far  distant  day,  may  be 
called  on  to  cater  for  a  northern  or  south- 
ern Cataline. 

In  the-  annexation  of  Texas,  in  which 
men  from  .the  norths  and  south  were  found 
united  in  neiid.  and'  heatt,  skvery  was  ee- 
tablisked  asidextended^restricted  and  aiol- 
iahed.  Extended  and  established  between 
tlbe  Neuoes  and  Rio  Grande,  south  of  thir- 
ty-six— thirty,  overx^omitiy  that  the  iaec 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  never  looked  upon  un- 
less he  saw  it  from  the  moiintam'a  height^ 
or  passed  it  in  an  adventurdus  chase  i^r 
a  fortune.    ▲  ri^^t  of  possession  or  do- 


minion  he  never  had.  EstablishiQg  Blave- 
ry  among  fifty  thousand  free  men^who  by 
their  own  laws  had  abolished  it.  .  Wiu 
the  express  consent  of  the  south,  slavery 
was  abolished  north  of  36^30',  and  no 
reason  can  be  urged,  on  ^e  prine^fie  that 
annexed , Texas,  ^y, that  Une  dioald  pot 
extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean^as  a  demarca- 
tion for  the  extenjndn  and  restriction  of 
slavery*  The  north  ca^mtt,  with  a  show 
of  jusiioe^  or  witH,  aHy- pretension  of  love 
for  the  peace  and  tran<{umity  of  ijie  Union, 
lefuse  to  the  people  of  the  south  a  right 
to  m^rate  wittv  taehrdiives  into  New  Mex- 
ico iUid  California  sbtith  of  36^  30',  and 
whilst  under'  a.  tprritbrial  govemnient,  pro- 
tect them.  By  adequate  laws.  Nei<lier 
should  the  south,  becansei  Saa  Francisco 
is  north  of  36^  30',  and  Mazadan  is  not 
ours,  be  wiUii^  to  rencL  the  Union  into 
friigments  to  establish-  an  .abstract  principle 
^H>f  more  recent  discovery  than  the  mag- 
netic telegraph — thai  voluntary  and  ui- 
volmUary  servitude,  is  an  serial  fluid ;  and 
if  it.  be  not  oontroUed,  and  determined  by 
laws  oC>  sovereign  state,  on  tbe  principle 
of  ab^raction,  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
;  ted  States  d^tetniineS)  without  the  aid  of 
legislative-  action,  t^t  ipvoluntary  servi- 
tude is  Ibe  fiixea  si^btil  principle  whidi 
call  negative  an  expr^teed  act  of  Congress, 
eith^  extending  or  restraining  its  inflo- 
enoe.    '        . 

That  the  United  States  will  eventnally 
ext^nd  to,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  absortn 
ing.  the  whole,  of  Mexico,  among  the  know- 
ii^  ones  is  no  longer  a  disputed  qaestioQ. 
That  wiuch  was  tretuon  in,  Aaro^  Burr  is 
the  destiny,  the  fixed  policy  of  the  nation. 

We  have  consalted  a  Delfhic  Oracle. 

The  equivocal  answer  loudly  nven — 
".The  Anqlo-Saxqn  shall. g^vei^ivf  to 
^forth. America'' ! ! !  has  made  our  Eagle 
miul.  .  We  have  forgotten  the  more  certain 
oraclels, "  Amity  wimallnation8,entan(^]ii^ 
aWances'  with  none.''  "  Democin^y  una 
love  of  country  end,  wlvere  th^  ^Spirit  for 
conquest  begins.  ^' 

We  a^e.  pursuing.,  a  wavward  oourae, 
heedless  of  the .  Pemhic'a  W  mnttering 
whisper ; — '"The  blood  of  the  AnoLo- 
S  Axosr  flov^ti  thrpugh  veins^under  the  segis  of 
the  lion ;  and  ere  we  are  aware  of  it,  our 
onward  tread  may  arouse  the  lion -from  his 
lair.  >The  ftuseian-  bear .  may  be  whetting 
hur  tooth  fof  the  •eti;ife  ;  kad  the  hyeiua^s 
morbid  appetite  scenting  the  prey." 
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The  Addreea  ifl<an  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  B0iith,4wanu]ig^  them  against  dainr 

fera  aeea  and  unseen  ;  directing  the  pttln 
c  attentfon  to  a  souroe  whence  dai^r^iB 
l^ast  '^pt  ttK  flow.  Being  a  Vixginia&  by 
birth,  my  aiice6to!r8'  breathing  Virginia's 
repablica&  atn  froni  the  first  laacUng  at 
Jamestown, — their  bk)od  purified  by  its  in- 
fiueacenntU  tt'fiowed  in  my  yeins,  entitles 
me  to  ibe  claiioftof  a  southern  maa.  Nor 
has  a  Midei^oe  of  thirty  years  m,  Louisiana 
tended  in  anywise  to  weaken ;  that^  claim ; 
therefore^  i  ean  possess  no  9ther  than 
southern  feeUngsy  appreciate  none  other 
as  l^emg  p^Msmeont  to'soutb<$ni  i^terests. 
As  dear  ais  I  yalue,  Qnr  iputkfftf  r^ts, 
the^  are  far  less  TaluaUe  than  ovx  glodoud 
Union ;  the  Union  isuch'as  it  wias,  such  as 
it  ought  now  to  be,  and  such  as  I  hfpe  to 
see  it  when  minFute  cdiall'rire  place  for  a 
true  appreciation. 6f  civil  liberty,  Uiid  a  love 
for  own  country.  I  will  at,  all  times  be 
found  ready  aiid  wHling  to  defend,  our 
BOuth«m  rights  agkinst  the  inyasion  of 
either  a  domestic  or  foreign  foe,  if  in  doing 
so  I  Cjan  be  protected  und^r  Qie  aegis  of 
the -Constitution/ 

The  south  must  be  kept-  in  the  right ; 
the  Address  assigns  to.  her  a  wfom^potAr  [ 
tion— «  position  which  disarms '.the  isouth 
of  the  moral  influence  and  suasion  secured^ 
in   the  Constitution,  and  by  the  compro- 
mise on  which  it  was  based. 

Concede  to  Congress  the  power,  and  con*  / 
sequent  rfesponsibility  of  adjusting  this 
loathsome,  question, ^and  the  task  wiJli.  bb 
undertaken  by  men  sound  in  judgment  and 
discreet  in  aotiOn,  with 'an  ^ye  single  to  the . 
end  pnmosed.  But  so  long  as  me  power 
is  denied. to  be  in  Congress,  so  iong  will 
men  be  sent  there  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  disputingthe  exercise  Of  any  stich  fight ; 
and  nothing  ean  or  will  be  done.- 

Whether  ilt  ov^gfat  BO  tq^  be  or  not,  it  u 
nevertheless  true,  that  national  principles 
ace  contrpUed  by  a  nation's  oapnce  qr  in- 
terests And  it  is  t]\e  inte^st  of  every  t«i- 
dividual  m  the  Union  &at  this  vexed  ques- 
tion should  be  adjusted  on  points  of  intor-' 
est  exclusively,  rather  than  brintf  on  die-' 
union  on  abstraqt  principles.  1  ask  your 
pardon,  sir ;  I  perceive  tnat  in  this  para- 
graph, I  unini^tioaally  have  gpven  to  in- 
dividuals a-snpposed  interest  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  ;  while  the  Addrefib 
denies  '*  individuals''  to  be  constiiuents  of 


the  Federal  Govecnment.  I  fell  into  this 
error,  which  I  had  rather  apolo^;ise  for  than 
correct,  by  inadvertonUy  considering  that 
the  address,  was 'from  members  of  Congress 
to  ^'  individuals"-^their  constituents ;  when 
in  fapt,  according  to  the  Address,  ^^  States 
as  dii^tinct  sovereign  communities,''  are 
their  constituents  ;  and  to  states  and  not 
to  ''  individuals,"  the  Address  was  intend- 
ed. Forgive  the  inadvertence,  and  admit 
the  power  to  be  in  .  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, where  those  who  framed  that  Gov* 
emment  thought  it  to  be  undoubtedly  fix- 
ed.; and  although  at  this  time  the  Federal 
Government,  unfortunately,  is  under  the 
control  of  individuals,  let  Congress,  com- 
posed of  such'  individuab,  secure  by  ade- 
quate laws,  to  themselves  such  property  as 
uiey  may  wish  to  take  into  the  territories^ 
whUe  they  remain  under  territorial  jgovern- 
ments;  and  their  personal  interest  will,  se- 
cure the  rest.    - 

^'^t  the  Govermnent  take  care  of  it- 
self." 

Why  do  the  souihem  delegate^  in  Con- 
gress interest  themselves  about  the  interest 
of  ^'  individuals^"  when  that  right  is  denied 
to  the  Congress  assembled  ?  Why  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  ,of  -  the  south,  when  they 
are  not  the  eonBtitnenCs?-^'^  individuals" 
baving.nothing  to  do  with  the  FederaJ  Go- 
vernment-? 

Pardoti  the  episode !  Let  Congress  par- 
tition new  Mexico  and  CaUfomiia  among  the 
several'  statetf^  in  proportion  to  the  blood 
and  treasure!  expended  by  each,  ipid  let 
each  '^  4tafe  at  a  distinct  sovereign  cam* 
9i|Mi»t^,'^  provide  a  government  for  its  own 
portion,  and  thr  people  will  take  care 

OF  THEMSfiLVae. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

■^  • 

Servitude,  either  voluntary  or  involunta- 
ry, has  always  existed,  in  lol  time  and  in 
all  places.  Whether  the '  man  who  labors 
voluntarily,  or  the  man  who  labors  involun- 
tarily for  hn  daily  bread,  can  be  rendered 
the  most  happy,  while  he  is  doomed  by  ne- 
cessity to  labor  4  the  casuist  and  the  Address 
leave  us  uninfonned,  and  we  never  w91 
know,  so  bng  as  cnpi^dity  or  penury  is  the 
task-ihaster. 

We,  the     PEOtfLE     OV     THE     UNITED 
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States — we,  ^r  whose  benefit  ibis  Govt 
enunent  was  formed  and  iMlopted:  the  uni- 
ty of  which  constitutes  ns  oivb  people, 
— ^xtiHst  beware  of  wolVes  that  come  to 
ns  in  aheeps*  clothing.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  ^^  eternal  yigihuice  is  the  prioe  ef 
liberty," — ^tbat^onp  greatest  enemies^  aire 
those  of  our  own  hotisehold^that  no  ser- 
vitude is  as  abjeet  as  that  wfaioh  vigilanoe 
for  our  safely  imposes — iio  Hberty  so  worth- 
less as  that  under  the  guidance  of  mterule. 
Necessity  impels  to  voluntary  labor ;'  wheth- 
er cupidity  will  prefer  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary servitude,  wUl  always  depend  on  a 
calculation  of  dollard  and  cents.  No  nv^ 
will  invest  his  -means  tb  secure  involuntary 
servitude,  if  voluntary  (»ui  be  obtained  at , 
a  cheaper  rate ;  hence  no  man  will  migrate 
with  his  slaves  where  their  labor  would 
be  Iciss  valualt^e  than  free  labor.     Slavery 


was  abolished  in  Massachusetts  from  inter- 
est, and  not  from  principle ;  aud-itjjs  real- 
ly ilie  mterest  of  the  north,  that  mvolun- 
tary  servitude  should  contbiue  to  exist  at 
iha  south.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  eouth, 
having  the  evidence  in  her.  possessioB,  to 
oonvinoe  the  north  that  such  is  the  truth. 
Let  this  be  done,  in  •  a-  spirit  of  frafemai 
regard,  and  every  man^  whether  he  resides 
at  the  notth  or  bx  ihe  south-^whetiier  he 
is  doomed  to  wohintai^  ,or  invbltititmy.  ser- 
vitude—whet^ei*  tlfe  b^od  of  jthe  Anglo- 
Saxon,' the  Mauritan&siVor  lire  African 
fbvrs  throng  his  veins,  ^^  ^  able  to  say, 

THE  UNITY  OF  adVERirteEKT  WHfCH  CON- 
STITCTTBS    US    OJfB  >^PI.E,  \%   l^W  DEAR 

TO  US.-  •'•.!.' 

.  Wiy^  great  redpeet, 

I  am  your  feUow-^itis^a^ 

J.  M.  JSLAM. 
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REGINALD,  SON  OF  AJ^THONY. 


«• 


{Canduied.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


It  was  difSctlt  to  say  whetber  Laturence 
or  Matilda  was  most  to  be.  pitied.     Yet 
woman  must  ever  have  the  advantage  in 
bearing  grief,  be  its  nature  wbat  it  mav. 
She  is  less  selfish  than  man  ;  and  tbouffh, 
by  the  allotment  of  Providence,  she  doubt- 
less receives  more  than  an  eqtial  share  of 
the  sum  of  human  suffering,  disinterest- 
edness does  not  lose  its  reward.      The 
daughter  will  watch  vdth  deepless  anxiety 
over  the  declining  strength  of  a  parent. 
As  she  notes  the  hourly  smking  pulse,  she 
feels  the  blood  in  her  own  veins  now  more 
languidly.     As  the  aged  frame  totters  and 
is  lowed  down  she  lends  the  support  of 
her  own  blooming  vouth ;  and  if  the  staff 
furnished  by  filial  pietf  can  only  soften  the 
fall  instead  of  upholmng,  if  it  bend  and 
sink  and  suffer  beneath  its  se)f-assumed 
burden,  the  heart  looks  on,  distressed  in- 
deed, yet  pining  for  no  relief.     The  wife 
takes  to  herself,  as  her  privileged  portion, 
every  care  which  racks  the  mind  of  her 
husband,    every    disappointment    which 
plunges  him  in  desponoenoy.     Does  dis- 
ease bear  away  his  boasted  strength  and 
leave  him  helpless,  the  devoted^  partner 
robs  herself  of  that  passive  energy  which  is 
her  peculiar  possession,  and  cheerfully  sup- 
ines his  want  at  her  own  expense.    A 
mother's  bosom,  more  expansive  still,  %nds 
itself  capacious*  enouffh  to  contain  the  dis- 
tresses not  of  on^  additional  being  only, 
bat  of  many.     Her  children  and  her  child- 
ren's children  partake  of  a  fount  o(  precious 
oyinnatliy  whKsh  seems  exhaustless. 

Yet  the  grief  which  is  felt  on  another's 
aoeount  is  not  the  grief  that  slays-Hraoh 
i»  Heaven's  bounty  on  the  heavenly  duty, 
oharity — and  the  very  ofganiiatien  which 
makes  woman  devoted  to  alleviating  the 
pains  of  others,  gives  her  comparative  im- 
mimity  from  the  anguish  of  personal  sor- 

TOL.    IV.    NO.   VI.    NSW   S£IU£8. 


row.  Thus  Matilda  Chesley,  though  her 
strongest  affections  were  so  rudely  blighted, 
did  not  immediately  droop  and  wither  by 
the  stroke.  There  was,  perhaps,  an  un- 
natural calmness  in  her  demeanor,  yet  it 
was  not  accompanied  with  the  dangerous 
wasting  of  settled  melancholy.  She  dis- 
charged her  household  duties  with  unflag- 
ging fidelity,  and  testified  as  warm  and 
active  an  interest  as  ever  in  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  those  around  h^r. 

With  Seymour  the  case  was  different. 
Patience  was  a  word  whose  import  he  did 
not  understand.  He  could  8tn]^le  with 
manly  vigor,  to  avert  an  impencung  cala* 
mity,  but  the  moment  which  revealed  the 
irrevocable  fate,  instead  of  bringing  rest, 
only  goaded  him  to  efforts  which  were  the 
more  violent  that  he  knew  them  to  be 
fruitless. 

Matilda  was  .fortunate  in  another  res- 
pect. She  had  a  fnend  and  confidant  to 
turn  to— one  of  her  own  sex  and  age. 
Emily  Marshall  heard  her  story  with  un- 
disguised horror.  She  expressed  the  most 
fervent  detestation  of  the  beii^  who  could 
take  pleasure  in  leaving  behind  him  a  leg- 
acy of  torment  for  two  innocent  hearts. 
All  the  records  of  crime  she'declared  could 
not  furnish  a  parallel  to  mioh  wanton  ma- 
lignity. 

Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  Matil- 
da's Bufferinip,  she  could  not  join  in  this 
undistbguishing  blame  of  Reginald  Ander. 
It  is  possible — for  she  was  a  woman — ^that 
she  could  not  altogether  hate  one  who  had 
been  actuated,  even  in  hismost  indefensible 
and  cruel  actions,  by  love  for  her.  The 
very  extrava^ce  and  inhumanity  of  his 
jealousy  testified  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
passion.  There  was  another  reflectioa 
which  the  insenuous  girl  would  have 
been  less  unwifiing  to  own — ^the  generous 
relief  which  he  had  furnished  to  her  fii- 
ther's  urgent  necessilieB.  She  had  not  the 
37 
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heart,  indeed,  to  speak  la  defence  of  Regi- 
nald, yet  she  listen^  to  the  reproaches 
which  were  heaped  upon  his  memory  with- 
out joining  in  .them. 

After  &ulj  Marshall  had,  in  this  way, 
^yen  vent  to  the  first  thoughts  excited  by 
the  contemplation  of  Ander's  cimduct,  her 
active  brain  next  bestirred  itself  to  find 
some  way  to  extricate  her  friend  from  the 
toils  in  which  a  skill  that  seemed  demoniac 
had  BO  fearfully  entangled  her.  She  was 
not  long  at  a  loss. 

"  I  Imve  it — I  have  it,"  she  said  ;  **  there 
18  not  room  for  a  single  doubt." 

The  excitable  young  lady  did  not  stop 
to  meditate  upon  her  conclusion,  but,  call- 
ing for  her  norse,  was  presentiy  on  her 
way  to  Mr.  Chesley's.  Matilda,  notwith- 
standing her  acquaintance  with  Emily's 
temperament,  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
an  animation  which  appeared  to  denote  so 
littie  r^rd  for  the  state  of  her  own  feel- 
mga.  She  was  soon  relieved  from  her  as- 
toBshment. 

^'  Matilda ! — ^I'ye  just  thought  of  it,  and 
have  c<mie  immediately  .to  tell  you.  How 
fooUsh  you  and  Seymour,  and  we  all  have 
been.  This  Reginald  Ander  must  have 
been  deranged?— no  sane  man  could  pos- 
sibly have  acted  as  he  did.  Hence —  (don't 
you  seiie  the  inference  at  once  ?) — ^it  is 
plain  that  Seymour  is  not  boinid  by  any 
engagement  made  to  him." 

^^  How  can  you  prove  him  tp  have  been 
insane.'"  said  Matilda,  witii  a  mournful 
smile. 

"  Prove  ?"  echoed  Miss  Marshall, "  whv 
his  conduct  shows  it — tiiink  of  his  wicked- 
ness— his  unfeeling,  atrocious  cruelty — " 

^^  All  this  certamly  tends  to  show  a  bad 
heart,"  replied  Matilda ;  but  I  fear  it  is 
very  consistent  with  a  sound  head.  Ypur 
theory  would  people  the  lunatic  asylums, 
but  it  would  rob  the  jail  and  the  peniten- 
tiary." 

"Would  it  ?"  said  Emily,  witii  a  dis- 
ooncerted  air.  "  StUl  I  can  establish  my 
point.  K  there  is  anything  that  incontest- 
fbly  distinguishes  the  absence  of  reason,  it 
sui^ly  is  iMor  without  a  purpose.  Now, 
what  purpose  could  Ander  possibly  have 
had  in  view  ?  In  what  way  can  he  be 
benefited  by  keeping  toan<kr  you  and 
Seymour  ?'? 

"  Ah,tny  dear  Emily,"  said  Miss  Ches- 
ley,  "  you  make  sad  work  at  an  argument. 


How  many  persons  whose  sanity  is  never 
called  in  questicm,  strive  to  attain  ends 
which  cannot  benefit  tiiem  ?  Believe  me 
that  if  you  take  the  clear  perception  of  an 
object,  and  the  resolute,  unwavering,  sys- 
tematic prosecution  of  all  the  means  leading 
to  it  for  a  sign  of  rationality^  then  never 
was  there  human  bei^  more  certainly  ra- 
tional than  Reginald.  More  snccessfod 
than  most  others,  he  has  reached  his  aim  : 
even  death,  which  is  thought  to  sever  tiie 
best  laid  schemes,  has  not  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this  man's  purpose." 

"  Well,  if  that  be  true,"  rejomed  Em- 
ily, "  if  ^e  was  not  a  madman  he  must 
have  been  a  monster.  On  no  supposition 
can  ^ou  be  bound.  Look  upon  the  matter, 
Matilda,  us  if  you  were  not  concerned  in 
it,  and  judge  whether  it  can  be  right  and 
pleasinff  to  Heaven  that  the  happmess  of 
two  livu^  human  beings  should  be  utterly 
destroyed  because  a  man,  now  in  his  coffin, 
entertained  during  his  life  time  the  wish 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
beneficent  Ruler  of  the  universe  would  be- 
stew  such  aprivilege  upon  tyranny.  Sup- 
pose that  I  were  in  your  place  expecting 
to  drag  out  all  my  remainmg  days  in  sor- 
row and  disappointment — ^would  you  not 
believe  it  in  vour  po^er  to  disenchant  me 
from  the  invisible  spell  and  set  me  free  in 
the  world — free  to  confer  happiness  and  to 
receive  it?  How  fantastic,  th^i,  would 
seem  to  you  the  scruples  which  should  re- 
strain me,  a  voluntary  ci^tive,  in  my  hor- 
rible boiidage !" 

"  Ye(,"  answered  Matilda,  with  an  efibrt 
at  cheerfulness, '  "  what  is  there  so  very 
horrible  in  the  present  eituation  of  affiurs  ? 
Are  you  the  one  to  affirm  that  Hfe  offisrs  not 
a  prospect  of  contentment  to  a  batchelornor 
a  qiaiden  ?  I  am  sure  there  are  many  gal- 
lant young  gentiemen  who  would  receive 
gre&t  encburageiiient  to  hear  such  a  oonfe»- 
sionfrom  the  charming  Miss  MarshalL" 

Epiily  was  half  inclmed  to  pout. 

"  I  see  plainly  enough,"  she  said,  '*  that 
I  am  wasting  my  pains — ^if  you  don't  love 
Laurence,  and  are  so  glad  to'get  rid  of  him, 
why  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Let  me 
tell  him  this  and  I  am  confident  thai,  if  he 
has  the  least  reinnant  of  spirit  in  him,  he 
will  be  ready  to  dry  up  his  own  tears  very 
quickly,  and  probably  to  find  a  mistresB  iHio 
takkes  somewhat  less  pleasure  in  tiie  dij 
of  her  lovers." 
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^'  You  are  unkind,'*  said  Matilda,  ^'  most 
unkind  to  upbraid  me  thus.  Certainly,  if 
there  ever  was  woman  ingennons  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  affection,  I  have 
been — indeed  I  fear  I  have  spoken  oplj  too 
frankly  and  nnneaervedly  to  Laurence  Sey- 
mour. Did  you  but  know,  Emfly,  how 
much  my  love  for  him  has  cost  me  hereto- 
fore and  does  co^  me  now,  you  would  rather 
comfort  and  console  than  chide.  Tell 
Laurence  what  you  please,  however,  if  hj 
80  doing  you  can  make  existence  more  tol- 
erable to  him.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
that  he  should'  think  iU  of  me-^I  must  be 
to  him  as  one  dead :  let  me,  then,  appear 
unworthy  of  so  much  as  a  remembrance  or^ 
a  tear." 

Emily  answered  eagerly,  "  I  knean,  in- 
deed, to  see  Seymour,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sa3ring  anything  like  this  be  assured. 
I  will  see  hun,  because  it  is  he  who  made 
the  engagement,  if  there  be  one.  He  is 
the  person  to  be  argued  with  and  persuaded, 
not  you.  If  Laurence  can  make  it  con- 
sistent with  duty  to  throw  himself  at  your 
feet  and  beg  you  to  become  Mrs.  Seymour, 
I  am  sure  no  disoreet  friend  will  be  wanted 
to  convince  you  of  the  propriety  of  saying 
yes.  So  gooSi  morning  to  you— I  trust  that 
my  next  visit  will  bring  pleasanter  wea- 
ther." 

''  What !"  said  Matilda,  ^\  in  such  haste  f 
Do  you  design  to  seek  him  immediately  .^" 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Miss  Marshall ;  "  but 
I  want  time  to  think  over  what  I  must  say. 
You  have  taunted  me  with  being  a  poor 
logician,  and  I  must  not  lay  myself  open  to 
the  charge  a  second  time.  Trust  me,  I 
shall  be  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
to  get  my  ideas  all  arranged  in  most  ad- 
mirable order.  See  what  a  profound  *and 
Bstisfactory  casuist  I  sh&ll  become.  Pa 
has  Tiller's  Doctor  Dubitantium,  and  I 
mean  to  study  it  all  through — ^thouffh  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  half  so  en- 
tertaining as  his  sermons — especially  those 
on  the  Marriage  Rino;,  sweetest  Matilda." 

Off-  she  darted  at  &e  word,  leavmg  her 
friend  somewhat  encouraged,  in  spite  of 
0ober  reason^  by  her  vivacity  and  conta- 
poua  good  spirits. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  she  had 
the  opportunity  which  she  desired  of  meeting 
Seymour.  Whether  the  interval  was  en- 
tirely occupied  in  thie  laborious  nreparation 
which  she  proposed  to  herseUi  may  be 


doubted,  yet  she  entered  upon  her  task 
with  a  fim  conviction,  at  least,  of  the 
goodness  of  her  cause,  if  not  with  entire 
confidence  in  the  reasons  which  she  had 
collected  to  support  it. 

Miss  Marshall  was,  by  instinct,  enoush  of  a 
rhetorician  to  know  that  the  way  to  maxe  the 
most  of  one's  materials  is  first  to  arouse 
the  feeling,  and  when  they  have,  in  some 
degree,  dimmed  the  vision,  to  seise  the 
chance  and  urge  forward  whatever  solid 
arguments  there  may  be  in  reserve.  So 
she  commenced  her  attack  in  something 
like  this  fashion : 

^/  Poor  dear  Matilda  is  in  a  wretched 
way." 

Seymour  started. 

**  Yes,"  continued  Miss  Marshall,  "  yoa 
cannot  conceive  how  she  suffers — ^indeed 
it's  a  wonder  how  ^e  survived  ^(^  shock." 

<'  What  shook  ?"  said  Seymour. 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  she  has  been  loving  you  with  all  her 
heart  ?  If  I  thought  it  was  a  secret  in  her 
keeping,  Mr.  Seymour,  depend  upon  it  I 
should  not  betray  it.  She  has  told  me 
everything.  I  know  how  she  afanost  died 
when  she  believed  that  duty  to  her  fiither 
required  her  to  marry  Reginald  Ander ;  I 
know  how  she  was  restor^  to  health  with 
a  sttddennesB,  like  the  work  of  a  miracle, 
when  Ander  gave  her  a  fuD  unconditional 
release  ;  and,  finally,  I  know  how  she  is 
now  every  moment  sinking  since  you  have 
left  her." 

**Grood  Heavens!"  groaned  Seymour, 
whilst  the -convulsive  mov^ent  of  his  fea- 
tures showed  what  a  tumult  of  passion 
raged  within. 

^'I  pity  yon  with  aU  mj  heart,"  thought 
the  laav,  ^  but  the  medicine,  though  bit- 
ter, will  do  you  good. "  Then  she  went  on 
to  say^ 

''  Matilda  is  now,  alas,  more  wretched 
than  ever  she  was  in  the  sloomiest  day  last 
fiill.  Indeed  it  is  won&rM,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, that  life  and  reason  have  endured 
such  a  blow  as  you  inflicted." 

^'  A  blow  that  I  have  given  !"  ejaculated 
Laurence ;  *^yon  mean  the  felon  stroke  of 
that  aocuned  Ander." 

''  No,  sir,"  said  Enuly,  "  I  refer  to 
yowr  cruelty." 

^'  MiflB  Marshall,  explain  yourself.  What 
have  I  done  ?  I  would  die  to  save  her  % 
sin^  moment's  pteg." 
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'^  If  you  had  ft  heart  made  of  the  same 
staff  as  a  woman^s,  Mr.  Seymour,  it  would 
need  no  reminder.  Did  yon  not  oome  to 
the  poor  £irl  widiont  letting  her  dream 
that  any  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  yonr 
union  with  her?  Did  you  not  declare 
your  attachment  phunly  and  unequiyocally  ? 
Did  you  not  tempt  her  into  a  confession  of 
her  own  in  return  ?  And  ^d  you  not,  af- 
ter all  this,  say  to  her  that  what  you  had 
uttered  was  a  mockery — ^that  your  actions 
were  a  mockery — that  the  yery  glance  of 
love  which  you  had  bent  upon  her  was  a 
mockery  }  Did  you  not  extend  the  cu|> 
of  life  and  happiness  to  a  fiunished  and  dy- 
ing one,  and  the  instant  that  her  lips  were 
about  to  press  the  brim,  did  you  not  dash 
it  into  fragments  upon  Uie  ground? 
Throw  cold  water  upon  the  heated  rook, 
and  you  rend  it — ^think  you  that  a  wo- 
man's heart  is  harder  thfm  granite  to  en- 
dure unharmed  a  revulsion,  to  which  the 
ohange  from  fire  to  ice  bears  no  compari- 
son ? " 

"  But  what  could  I  do  ?"  cried  Sey- 
mour, '^  what  could  I  possibly  do.  She 
wrote  to  me-— ought  I  to  have  refused  to 
obey  the  summons  ?" 

'^  I  do  not  say  it,"  responded  Emily. 
^',  And,  after  I  was  once  in  her  presence, 
could  1  help  pourinff  forth  my  assunmce 
that  her  conaesoen£ng  and  most  noble 
advances  were  not  misunderstood  nor  un- 
dervalued ?" 

'^  You  would  not  have  been  a  gentle- 
man to  have  withheld  such  an  acknowledge 
ment,"  said  Emily,  approvingly. 

^'  When  my  tongue  had  said,  so  much, 
was  it  in  man  to  be  able  to  restrain  it  from 
utterinff  more — from  declaring  the  ardor 
of  my  pent  up  passion  ?" 

^'  I  have  notmng  to  Uame  in. that,  ei- 
ther," observed  Emily. 

^'  What  was  there  wrong,  then  ?"  sud 
Seymour,  impetuously.  ^'  Could  I,  when 
that  wretched  hag  brou^t  me  the  letter, 
when  I  saw  Reginald  Ajuder.'s  own  hand- 
writing, when  I  read  the  words  which 
withered  every  muscle,  which  drove  the 
marrow  from  my  bones — could  I  then  per- 
sist at  the  moment  whei^  aU  power  to  move 
was  stricken  from .  me  ?  What  should  I 
have  done  ?" 

**  m  tell  you,  sir,"  sud  Emily ;  "  you 
had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  you  had  vol- 
untary connected  the  eziitMice.of  another 


being  with  your  own.  AHer  what  had 
been  said  bv  yon,  and  by  MatQda,  yonr 
first  and  only  thought  should  have  been 
for  her." 

^'  But  consider,  I  beseech  you,"-  urged 
Seymour,  "  what  the  only  alternative  was 
— ^to  act  as  I  have  done,  or — " 

*^  To  marry  her,"  interrupted  EmQy  ; 
<<  I  understood  it  perfectly." 

'^  Yes,  taian^  her,"  said  Seymour,  with 
bitterness,  ^'  many  her — and  be  fore- 
sworn." 

^\  This  last  consideration,"  rej<Mned  Miaa 
Marshall,  '^  be  it  worth  what  it  may,  con- 
cerned only  yourself ;  and  your  only  care, 
as  1  have  said,  ought  to  have  been  for  the 
welfare  of  her  who  had  entrusted  herself 
to  your  protection."    . 

'^  How.  think  you,"  retorted  Seymour, 
<^  would  her  welfiire  have  been  cared  for 
by  uniting  her  indissolubly  to  a  dishonored 
caitiff?" 

Miss  Marshall  answered,  readily,  ^^  She 
need  not  have  known  anything  of  your 
engagement,  nor,  consequentiy,  of  its  vio- 
lation. Her  happiness  would  have  been 
secured,; — ^whether  at  the  expend  of  your 
own  peace  or  not  is  a  question  which 
should  not  have  been  involved  in  the  mat- 
ter. As  it  is,  you  have  made  a  sacrifice 
of  her  upon  the^  altar  of  over-nioe  punctil- 
io ;  and  now  much  is  yonr  misery  lessened 
by  the  reflection  that  you  have  made  Ma- 
tilda miserable,  also  ?" 

^'  Over-nice  punctilio ! "  repeated  thegen- 
deman,  with  an  expression  of  great  surprise. 
'^  Y^s,"  replied  Miss  Ma^Shall,  h^dily, 
.''  if  you  had  really  Wn  placed  under  a 
substantial  and  reasQuable  oUigation,  1 
should  not  think  so  severely  of  your  con- 
duct. .  But .  when  I  .see  that  yon  have 
overwhelmed  Matilda  with  distress  merely 
to  .grati£y  a  fimcifiil  scruple,  I  c^nifess  I 
have  little  patience." 

"  Is  it  nothing  ?"  exclaimed  Seymour ; 
"  does  religion  use  her  most  solemn  tones 
to  enjom  veracity— does  the  low  devote 
all  its  cumbrous  machinery  to  the.  mainte- 
nance of  good  fidth — and  yet:  is  a  man  at 
liberty  to  regard  his  plighted  word  as  a 
thing  to  be  adhered  to  or  &hdfied,  just  as 
oonvenience  may  si^ggest  ?" 

^^  Neither  reli^on  nor  law,"  said  Em* 
ily,  with  emphasis,  ^'  bind  you  to  the  oi>- 
servanc^  of  a  contract  like  that  made  witJk 
Reginald  Ander.^' 
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**  The  law  of  hmtor  does  compel  its  ob- 
servance." 

**  No,  Mr.  Seymour,  trae  honor  never 
enjoins*  aught  that  religion  refuses  to  sanc- 
tion ; — ^is  It  not  a  sin  akin  to  idolatry  to 
set  up  for  reverential  homage  a  code  of 
ordinances  pureV  and  more  refined  than 
that  which  the  Creator  has  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  the  frail  children  of  Adam  ?  You 
are  disposed  to  carry  the  creed'  to  its  full 
extent — ^would  you  take  the  life  of  another 
or  throw  away  your  own  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  a  fantastic  point  of  honor? 
It  is  necessary,  it  seems,'  that  the  gentle- 
man who  has  won  a  woman's  afflictions  in 
disregard  of  the  law  'of  honor  may,  by 
breaking  her  heart,  wipe  off.  the  stdin  with 
which  his  own  conduct  had  sulMed  the 
hitherto  immaculate  purity  of  his' escutch- 
eon. .  A  worthy  cause,  indeed,  to  de- 
mand such  an  expiatory  victim  !  What, 
though  the  spot  be  invisible  to  ordinary 
eyes,  if  it  be  detected  by  Mr.  Seymonr^s 
nice  optics^  if  it  disturb  the  serenity  of  his 
demeanor  in  the  presence  of  petit-maitres 
and  crack-brained  followers  on  sulyects  of 
the  phantom-tyrant,  honor,  right  for- 
tunate it  is  that  the  blot  can  be  removed 
at  so  trivial  a  cost  as  the  life  of  Matilda 
Chesley.  How  valuable  the  end,  how 
small  the  price !"  •  '    »      • 

"  Is  it  posfflble,*'  said  Seymour,  **  that 
I  can  be  mistaken  ?  Does  not  every  one 
look  at  the  matter  as  I  do  ?  Can.  others 
diecem  no  obligation  resting  up6A  me  ? 
Were  it  sq,  how  gl^y  wotdd  I  defer  to 
their  opinion— how  grate&lly  would  t  fling 
away  my  own  judgment  and  seize  theirs, 
grasping  with  it  me  and  hope  and  ha|^pi- 
ness  !  What  ail  exchange  to  give  up 
Despair  for  ah  earthly  heaven.  Yet  why 
tantalize  myself  with  thoughts  worse  than 
vain !  the  cord  that  binds  me  is  no  thread - 
of  ffossamer,  but  a  rigid  ohsdn  of  iron.'^ 

"It  is  a  chain,  Mr.  Seymour,  heavy 
and  oppressive  indeed,  btit  it  hisa  its  defec- 
tive Knk.  Make  but  one  effort  of  a  manly 
reason,  and  you  are  free." 

"  Prove  this  to  me,'*  exclaimed  the 
Englishman,  "and  I  will  reverence  you 
faencefbrtfa  as  never  wise  Solomon  was  rev- 
erenced. You  have  a  hearer  ready  to  be 
convinced.  EverV  stronir  emotion  lashes 
me  onward;  «m^yeb«!tKe  bar  which 
obstructs  the  road,  and  your  task  is  done. 
Yet  what  single  argument  can  yon  bring 


to  overthrow  that  fearfhl,  inmiitigable  cov* 
enant  ?" 

"  In^the  first  place  you  had  no  right  to 
'make  such  a  contract,  no  right  to  limit  and 
confine  Matilda's  affections.  Who  gave 
either  Ander  or  you  the  power  to  say  whom 
she  should  ot  should  not  love,  and  when 
you  could  not  control  her  affections,  it  was 
wickedness  to  attempt  to  disappoint  and 
mock  them.  Suppose  she  was  attached  to 
your  rival,  could  you  be  justified  in  defeat- 
ing him  by  means  through  which  she  also 
must  be  a  sufferer  ?" 

"  I  should  scorn  such  baseness,"  said 
Seymour. 

"  Suppose  then  she  loved  yourself,  and 
the  case  is  equally  strong  and  ole^tr.  There 
is  doubtless  a  difi^rence  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  afibcts  you — ^but  none  as  regards 
her.  The  substitution  of  one  object  for 
another  does  not  lessen  the  sacredhess  of 
her  affections." 

"But  I  did  it  to  save  her,"  pleaded 
Seymour. 

'^  The  reason  is  insufficient,"  answered 
thie  accuser  calmly. 

'  "  Why  msufficient  ?"  persisted  the  other. 
^^  Assuredly  you  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  preservation  of  her  peace  was  not 
worth  any  effort :  still  further  I  think  must 
you  be  from  maintaining  that  her  peace 
would  not  have  been  irrevocably  lost  the 
instant  she  wedxled  Regiiiald  ?'^ 

"  It  irta  presumption,"  said  Miss  Mar- 
shall," to  pretend  to  speak  in  her  stead. 
The  decision  was  one  which  she  had  an 
inalienable  right  as  a  woman  t6  make  for 
herself.  Let  all  yotr  race  act  upon  such 
a  principle  and  what  would  become  of  us 
in  the  woHd  ?  No,  you  had  not  any  au- 
thori^  to  gidnsay  the  choice  that  she 
thought  proper  to  make." 

"I  aomit,"  said  Seymour,  "the  &uth 
of  your  general  maxim,  but  this  was  a  pe- 
euEar  case.  Matilda '  desired  to  release 
herself ;  she  was  retrained  by  certain  pow- 
erful considerations ;  these  considerations 
did  not  bind  me' ;  hence  it  was  not  only 
justifiable  but  eigoined  upon  me  by  duty  to 
interpose." 

^^  One  little  thing  is  lacking,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, to  make  your  justification  complete. 
It  was  lawful,  indeed,  to  render  her  a  ser- 
vice, but  not  in  an  affiiir  like  this,  without 
her  consent.  Perhaps,  however,  she  was 
conscdted  before  you  ventured  to  form  tk 
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"  but  I  am  sick  at  heart.  I  feel  Utde  diih 
position  to  prolong  a  Ascosbiod  which  can 
produce  no  fi::ait.  Though  you  were  to 
array  against  me  the  authority  of  eveiy  di* 
vine  from  St.  Austin  to  TiUotaonyyou 
eoold  not  change  my  conviction.  It  rests 
on  a  foundation  which  argument  cannot 
reach." 

^*  If  this,  be  the  case,". answered  Emily, 
not  a  Utde  mortified,  *'  it  is  indeed  useless 
to  say  more.  Yet  (f  you  cannot  reason, 
I  suppose  yon  can  feel.  Carry  with  you, 
then,  the  knowledge  that  your  previous  in- 
discretion, joined  to  your  present  punctili- 
oua  adherence  to  a  void  engagement,  is 
draining  the  life-blood  from  the  veins- of 
Matilda  Chesley.  Go — since  youvwill  go 
^-and  think  of  this." 

Laurence  Seymour  did  think  of  it.  The 
potent  arrow  which  Miss  Marshall  had 
Uunched  with  a  sopd  intention^  pierced  his 
breast  and  made  a  wound  whidi  rankled 
und  festered,  and  threatened,  consequences 
&r  different  from  tbose  she  e^>ect^. 

The  energetic  and  friendly  young  lady 
was  visited  by  troubles  of  her  own.  Mr. 
Marshall,  aibout  *  month  before  Reginald'jS 
death,  had  left  Anderport  fi>r  Charleston. 
During  all  the  time  that  had  jince.  elapsed 
no  UdingB  of  him  reached  his  familv.  Fi*r 
nally  they  wrote  letters  to  .various  mdiyid- 
nab  in  Charleston;  the  answers  brought 
the  information  that  he  had  not  been  seen 
in  that  city.  This  was  a  painful  surprise. 
Conjecture  was  at  jbult  to  account  for  his 
disappearance.  Emily  bore  m>  bravely, 
and  maintained  that  all  would^yet  come 
li^t,  but  as  the  days  of  suspense  succeed- 
ed each  other,  even  her  spirits  sank.  Ma- 
tilda became  in  turn  the  comforter,  and 
suggested  many  a  bright  hope.  Mrw  Mar- 
fihall  mij^t  have  &^nd  business  te  take 
him  in  a  different  direction,  or  the  packet 
in  which  he  sailed  mi^t  baV^  been  com- 
pelled .by  stress  of  weather  to  piitjnat 
some  in{ermedia>te  port,  or  he  may  have 
chosen  not  to  stop  at  Charleston  but  to 
proceed  further,  &e.,  &o.  Emily  listened 
eagerly,  but  the  words  rather  soothed  than 
assured  her. 

Mr.  Marshall's  mysterious  detention 
excited  much  concern  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  household;  yet  the  good  people  of  An- 
derport might  nave  been  excused  for  not 
indulging  in  a^  sorrow  which  it  was  possible 
time  would   proAre   eausele»— especiaJly 


when  we  consider  what  there  was  going  on 
in  their  midst  to  engroas  the  attention  ef 
every  one.  Thdbr  raoe-coune  had  long 
been  the  boaat  of  the  inhabitante  of  the 
villa^  and  vicinity,  but  it  was  now  to  hia¥e 
the  signal  honor  of  being  the  scene  of  con* 
test  for  two  of  the  most  noted  horses  in 
the  South,  Caliph  and  Gallant  Grey.  The 
day  of  decision  was  close  at  hand  wk^i 
the  boy  who'vras  to  ride  the  GaUant  Grey 
was  ti^en  with  a  eolic,  and  in  leas  than 
tw«Dity-four  hours  thereafter  expired.  If 
this  occurrence  had  followed  instead  qf 
preceding  the  race,  it  would  have  been  of 
little  importance,  but  as  .the  matter  stood, 
it  caused  much  difficulty.  The  horse  was 
not '  ]?9ore  remarkable  for  fleetneas  than 
for  his  vicious  and  untameable  diq»oation. 
Many  apprehensions  were  consequently 
entertained  by  those  interested  in  his  sue- 
ceas,  that  the  Gallant  Gsey  woidd  not 
prove  victor  in  the  triaL    • 

Among  those  most  concenied  was  Gil- 
bert Jordan,  the  gambler ;  and  no  ^one 
manifested  more  activity  and  ^ameadieaB 
in  looking  out  for  another .  rider  who  oonld 
b^  trusted. 

**  I  know  of  but  a  angle  chance  left  ns," 
he  aaid,  at  length.  ^^  There  is  on^  one  fd- 
low  I. would  dare  trust  the  hone  to,  and 
that  is  Back  Weeks.  He^s  rather  over 
weighty  but  we  must.make  him  do.  Where 
is  the  chap.'    I  have  not  seeohkn  lately." 

Some  ope  apswered — 

^^  Why^  I  believe  Buck  has  been  taken 
with  a  fit  of  reliflion,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  I  heard  bun  say  that  he.  had  dcme 
with  a  wild  life.for  good." 

'*  Pshaw !  never  mi^d  that,''  said  Jor- 
dan, "  I  warrant.I  can  coagK  him.  Whirl- 
abouts does  be  live  ?^' 

^  In-a  shanty  just  across  the  first  branch 
on  theroad  to  Shenkins'.'* 

<<  m  have  him,  the|i,ui  a  trice,"  said 
the  gambler,  throwiDg  himself  On  a  horse. 

After  fifteen  minutes  smart  riding  he 
reached  the  wretched  little  hovel  midli 
had  been^escribed  to  him.  Buck  Weeks 
was  sitting  in  the  door,  busily  hammraqg 
upon  a  last. ' 

^^  What's  to  pay  ?"  exclaimed  the  vis- 
iter. "You  are  not  tuned  dioemak^, 
surely  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am, Ihouffh,"  responded  Weeks. 
" I  want  to  get  sheaof  all  my  bad  ways, 
and  try  to  earn  a».  decent,  <jmet  livin'  by 
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workmf .  It'g  'bovt  tame  m j  manners  was 
mended,  I  judge,  for  they  promue  to  be  past 
patching  before  loi^." 

'^  This  ifl  all  well  enough,"  said  Jordan, 
'^  but,  in  the  first  place,  you  must  ride  oiie 
laoefor  me." 

^'  Oh,  I'm  too  heavy — a  Icng  ways  too 
heavy." 

^'  Let  me  take  care  of  that,  Buck— I^ 
bring  you  right." 

•  ''But  sfiU  I  can't  do  H^^'said  We^, 
^  I've  rid  my  last  race-^the  track  isn't  to 
be  touched  any  more  h^  me.^ 

''You'll  do  this  little  thing  though, 
Buck,'!  am  sure.  You  cannot  mean  to 
fitand  at  such  a  trifle  iriien  •  it^s  to  oblige 
Oil.  Jordan.  And  what  in  the  world's  to 
Binder .?" 

"  IVe  promised  MMal  not  to." 

*'  Who  have  you  promised.'"  * 

*'  Mr.  Ander,  what  was." 

'^  A  dead  man !"  rejoined  Gilbert  Jor« 
dan.  ''  Oh,  you  mAV  afford  to  break  your 
woi^  this  once ;  he'll  never  know  it,'or  if 
he  does,  will  not  trouble  you  about  it." 

"  I'm  not  certain  6t  'that,"  answered 
Bmdc  Weeks,'  "  if  there's  a:Bys  folks  what 
torn  to  ghosts,  I  reckon  he's  liketo  be  one 
of  'em." 

Jordan  laughed  and  said, 

^  Well,  I  tell  you  whaj;.  Buck,  if  he  goes 
lo  pestering  you  any,  just  send  him  to  me 
— ^t  can  manage  a  Hve  nian  easy  enough, 
and  I  think  it  can't  be  so  much  worse  to 
take  a  tug  with,«  dead  one.  It's  natural 
to  suppose,  too,  that  ^osts  are  not  extra 
atiff  in  the  knees.  ^' 

StiU  Weekd  appeared  unpersuaded:  he 
flhook  his  head  and  replied :. 

*'  I  promised  him  and  Fmust  stick  to  it." 

"  Nonsense !"  •  excLumed  Jordan^ — 
^^  What's  got  into  you  that  yon  should 
make  so  much  of  your  word,  all  of  a  sud*- 
dcn?" 

"  Wl^y  you  know  hc|W  I  tried  to  keep 
from  getting  to  you  at  Reveltown  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gambler. 

^'  And  how  hegot  wet  ad  a  rat  in  fording 
the  big  creek.^'  . 

'^You've  told  me  before  about  that, 
too." 

'^  Wen,"  continued  W^eks,  ^\  the  cold 
that  he  catched  then  was  what  killed  him. 
About  rix  weeks  or*  sueh  a  matter  before 
he  died,  he  saw  me  walkinff  along  by  the 
gate  and  gets  into  a  talk  wiUi  me,  and  you 


may  depend  you  never  heard  a  preacher 
go  on  as  solemn  and  affecting.  He  said 
his  being  to  die  was  my  work,  and  asked  if 
I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  do  him  a  little 
sort  of  &v6r  to  pay.  Some  how  or  other 
before  that  he'd  got  me  to  crying,  and 
when  he  says  this,  I  spoke  up  that  I'd  do 
anything  requested.  '  What  I  want,  then,' 
says  he,  '  is  for  yoti  to  change  your  way 
of  life.  Give  up  drink,  and  cock-fight- 
ing, and  betting,  and  all  kinds  of  wicked- 
ness, and  take  to  some  reqiectable  trade.' 
He  told  me,  too,  to  read  the  Bible ;  and  at 
the  last  he  said  that  perhaps  he  would  see 
me  again  to  find  out  whether  I  minded  my 
promise.  I  haven't  seen  him  since,  and 
I've  a  queer  notion  that  if  I  get  into  any 
badness  he'll  come  yet  to  make  me  toe  the 
mark.  So  von  see,  Mr.  Jordan,  it's  quite 
unposrible  that  I  c6uld  ride  any  race." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw !"  said  the  other,  "  I'll 
be  bound  ydu've  made  promises  to  hun- 
dreds of  persons  before  now,  and  broke  them 
as  easily  as  you.  would  break  a  stick  of 
candy.  -  What  was  young  Ander  more 
than  other  people  that  you  must  mind  him 
So  particularly  ?" 

"  That's  a  puzzle,"  answered  Weeks, 
"  that  rather  bothers  me  as  much  as  it 
does  you.  I  can't  tell  for  my  life  what  it 
was  that  made  him  so,'but  ^t  is  a  fact  he 
had  a  gift  of  twistine  folks  -  about  as  he 
wanted.  He  never  aiuced  for  anything  but 
he  w<i3  sure'  to  get  it." 

"  I  loan  explain  that  without  the  least 
trouble,"  said  Jordan ;  ''  he  was  rich,  and 
there's  nothing l>ut  can  be  bought." 

Buck  Weeks  replied  thoughtfully : 

'^  Money  helps  mightily,  I  know,  but 
there's  many  rich  folks,  and  I'd  back  Re* 
ginald  Ander^(that'is,  in  course,  supposing 
he  was  aHve(,)  against  the  w4iole  of  them. 
A  man  could  have  come  and  offered  me  a 
hundred  nounds,  prbvidin^  I  should  quit 
liquor,  ana  so  forth,  and  I'd>have  jerkea  it 
back  to  him  and  grinned .  under  his  very 
nose.  Now,  Mr.  Ander  hadn't  ^ven  me 
a  penny — ^he  hadnt  even  paidine  for  show- 
in'  him  the  road,  because  1  didn't  take  him 
in  the  appointed  time. .  Still  I'm  going  to 
mind  his  orders." 

"  See  here,  Buck,"  said  Jordan,  ''  it's 
not  worth  while  to  talk  any  more — ^you 
must  just  ride  this  once  and  then  you  may 
Quit  for  good.  I  have  staked  every  shil- 
ling I'm  worth  on  GnUaat  Grey.    If  thai 
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horse  beats,  Pm  a  rich  man ;  if  he  loses, 
I  am  ruined.  There's  nobody  now  in  An- 
derport  who  ean  cive  him  any  sort  of  a 
chance.  He's  a  nard  horse  to  manage 
right — ^but  if  no  one  else  can  do  it,  you 
pan." 

^^  You  are  correct  there,  certain,"  an- 
swered Buck,  proudly.  '^  I  have  been  on 
wild  and  wicked  horses  before  now."  . 

^'  I  know  that,"  said  Jordan,  ^^  and 
therefore  it  is  yon  can't  refuse  to  come  ont 
and  save  me  from  being  broken.  1  once 
undertook  &  much  more  difficult  job  for 
you." 

'^  You  did,"  exclaimed  the  ci-devant 
cobbler,  throwing  away  his  tools,  '^and 
Pm  in  for  it  now  to  help  you  whkt'I  can. 
When  I  think,  though,  of  Mr.  Ander^  I'm 
kind  of  a^feared^ — still  vour  time  comes 
first,  and  then  I'll  mind  him." 

Jordan  carried  his  prize  directly  to  An- 
derport,  and  the  first  thing  done  ^ere  was 
to  consult  the  scales.  The  gambler's  face 
ffrew  long  as  one  weight  after  anoth^  was 
bid  on  to  balance  the  diminutive  person' of 
the  race-rider. 

"  Why,  Weeks,!'  he  said,  "  yon  have 
surely  grown  fiitter  sini^e  you  have  changed 
your  life.  Goodnesd'  brings  laziness,  I 
reckon." 

^^  How  much  has  to  'come  off  of  me  ?" 
asked  the  vouth  with  a  ruefulvpresentiment 
of  the  regunen  that  was  to  follow. 

"  1  won't  fr^hten  you,"  answered  Jor- 
dan, ^^  by  naming  the  number  of  pounds, 
but  it^s  more  than  one  'Or  two,  you  may  be 
satisfied.  The  time  is  plaguey  short,  be-' 
sidea-^that's  the  liiiscluef— only  a*  week 
firom  Thursday.  We  m\sfit  make  brisk 
work.  All  tkis  hair  of  your's  may  as  well 
be  dipped  off  in  the  first  place.  I  leally 
believe  you  have  as  much  weight  on  yotur 
head  as  the  man  had  that  the  parson  told 
me  about^— a  'fellow  that  raked  off  h^-a^ 
stoneof  haur  every  shearing  time.^' 

"  I  can't  spare  my  hair,  oy  no  manner 
of  means,^'  said  Buck."  "  It's  the  only 
thing  to  brag  of  about  me." 

*'  You  must,  though,"  said  J^ordan. 

''  No,  sir ;  I  can't  go  that.  If  even 
Mr.  Ander  had  told  me  to  be  bobbed,  I 
should  have  stood  out  stiff  agin  him.  But 
I'll  take  off  am  extra  chu^  of  flesh  to 
make  it  the  same  as  if  I  did.  Ill  wrop 
myself  in  hot  blankets  of  night  times  and 
sweat  myself  down  to  skin  and  bone;  so 


never  fear  for  this  boy ;  when  he  under-' 
takes  a  thing,  howsoever  agin  the  grit,  he 
wiU  go  through  with  it  for  certun.'^ 

It  was  the  day  before  the  race.  Back 
Weeks-and  his  trainer  had  each  done  his 
part,  and  as  the  youth  tottered  about 
the  tavern  yard,  he  appeared  sufficiently 
thin  and  ffhastly  to  rival  the  Anatomic  Vi- 
vante.  The  Mends  of  the  Oallant  Grey 
were  in  high  spirits.  Their  unmateh^ 
horse  had  now  a  rider  equal  to  the  task  of 
controlling  and  directing  his  energies. 
Buck  Weeks,  with  the  applauding  eye  of 
Jprdanxupon  him,  had  made  the  circuit  of 
the  coifrse  in  a  style  which  warranted  tlie 
highest  expectations  of  his  futnne  perform- 
ance. The  race-rider^  pale  cheek  kin- 
dled with  animatioii  as  he  desoended  from 
the  saddle  te  receive  the  conjgratulationa 
and  praises  of  the  privileged  fesw  who  wit- 
nessed the  trial.  Yet  the  youth  was  not 
happy.  The  memoiy  of  Re^nald  Ander 
haunted  him.  With  a  natmro. whose  sus- 
ceptibility and  kindly  .impulses  had  sur- 
vived even  the '  degrading  and  brutalizing 
life  which  he  had  led  from  in&ncy,  he  pos- 
sessed the  dangerous  ^gift  of  a  lively  ima- 
ginative &culty.  His  grateful  attainments 
to  the  gambler  had  overcome  a  reluctance 
which  had  resisted  m^oved  all  the  various 
and  seductive  influences  of  the  race-course, 
yet  it  ootdd  not  free  his  mind  from,  ^e 
pailifulpresentiQKentofconiincill.  '^Some- 
thilng  is  goii^  to  happen  tome,  lam  certain," 
was  the  thought  of  the  untutored  but  gen- 
erous'lad.  ^Let  it  come,  though:  if  I 
help  Gil.  Jordan  in  his  time  of  trouble  it's 
enough  for  me.  Never  mind  the  risk — ^I 
w:ouldn't  have  it  away.  Strone  and  rich 
as  he  is,  he  has  nobody  else  to  Took  to  but 
Buckner  Weeks-^at's  a  thiqg  to  make  a 
fellow's  heyirt  jump." 

That  eveniilg  he  ate  no  supper.  \  When 
some  one  urged  the  importance  of  taking 
something  to  support  his  strength,  his  wan 
features  assumed  a  fiiint  smile,  and  he  an- 
swered, ^ 

^^ 'Tamt  best  to  be  over  hearty.  I  oant 
have  too  little  meat  gnmy  ribs  to-morrow. 
Think  what  curses  I  should  get  if  the  scale- 
master  was<  to  call  metoo  heavy.  I  reckon 
vou'd  have  nothing  else  to  do  then  but  to 
lash  a  couple  of  bushds-of  wheat  on  Gal- 
lant Grey.^  back,  and  fi&sten  a  bunch  of 
thistles  to  eadh  stiixup,  and  tor»  him  into 
the  track  to  shift  for  himself.    I'd  bet  a 
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Binepence  be  would  do  better  at  that  fix- 
ing than  with  any  pther  rider  besides  me 
that  you  could  put  on  his  back." 

^^  But  if  you  fast  at  this  rate,  ^uck, 
youll  be.  too  weak  to.  ride." 

The  youth  laughed  scornfully. 

^*  Do  you  think  so,  sure  enough  ?  Don't 
yon  fret  if  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  crawl,  but 
pour  a  gill  of  brandy  down  my  throat  and 
ml  me  on  to  the  saddle,  and  you'll  find 
out  what  Buck  Weeks  cte  do.'' 

This  apolcgy  for  his  abstinence  was  in- 
genious, but  it  did  not  giye  the  true  rea- 
son. There  were  feelmes  stirring  in  his 
bosom  which  took  away  aU  power  to  swal- 
low food*.  When  he  laid  liimself  on 
kb  pallet  ii  was  not  to.  sleeps  The  dky 
that  was  next  to  dawn  would  proye  the 
crisis  df  his  fate.  Let  tho^  wno  belieye 
that '  the  di^ty  df  self-sacrifice  attaches 
only  to  the  heroes  of  the  world — the  Cur- 
tii,  the  Dapions,  and  the  Lochiejs — ^look 
with  contempt  upon  the  sorrows  and  intre- 
pidity of  poor  Buck  Weeks.  Their  sym- 
pathy b  not  .called  for.  The  race-nder 
juiew  well  that  his  emotions  were  ridicu- 
lous^ and  therefore  he  concealed  them.  He 
rose  from  his  uneasy,  pillow,  hoping  that  it 
was  dawn.  When  he  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tain the  stafs  were  still  shining  brightly, 
and  the  only  sign  that  could  be  discerned 
of  the  approach  of  day  was  a  faint  tinge 
of  red  upon  the  upper  surfiioe  of  the  long 
dark  cloud  ^rhich  rested  motiopless  on  th^ 
Jiorizon. 

"  Daybreak  ain't  yery/ar  off","  mutter- 
ed Buck  Weeks,  glad  to  escape  on  .any 
pretence  from  his  unwelcome  couch.  Slip- 
ping on  his  l>oots,  he  /crept  softly  down 
stairs.  The  fresH  air  without  seemed  to 
inyigorate  his  exhausted  frame,  and  he  was 
encouraged  to  extend  his  walk  beyond  the 
narrow  precincts  of  the  yard.  The  road  con- 
ductec^  tiim  to  the  front  of  the  white  man- 
sion. He  stopped.  Here  it  was  that  the 
conyersation  ^as  held  which  had  left  so 
deep  an  impn^ssion  upon  his  mind ;  and 
there,  a  few  rods^to  the  left,  appeared  the 
dim  outline  of  .the  cedar  hedge  which  en- 
circled the  spot  where  Reginald  Ander 
wks  sleeping  with  his  fathers.  At  that 
moment^  all  those  solemn  warnings,  and 
the  no  less  solemn  promise  which  had  been 
the  consequence  of  them,  rose  before  the 
lad's  min^.  Remorse  and  shame  at  the 
Tiolatipn  of  that  y ow  were  the  first  feelings 


which  this  train  of  reflection  produced,  but 
he  soon  made  a  determined  efibrt  to  firee 
himself  from  them.  *^  I  couldn't  help 
breaking  my  word — I  hayen't  done  wrong 
—I'm  willing  to  stand  up  before  anybody's 
face  and  speak  right  out  that  1  hayen't 
done  a  bit  of  wrong." 

.Buck  Weeks  felt  himself  neryed  with 
new  and  surprising  energy.  Instead  of 
shrinking  away  conscience-stricken,  he  was 
moyed  by  a  daring  wish  to  braye  the  yery 
presence  of  his  monitor.  As  thought  suc- 
ceeded thought  in  his  soul,  the  indination 
became  stronger  and  stronger.  His  whole 
corporeal  system  partook  of  ihe  agitation. 
His  hand  tried  the  latch  of  the  gate  ;  it 
was  rusted,  and  oould  pot  be  raised,  The 
interposition  of  an  dbstacle  transformed  the 
yague,  dreamy  wi^h  into  desperate  resolye. 
He  speedily  climbed  the  palmg,  and  tiast- 
ened  towards  the  gloomy  thicket.  As  he 
groped^  along  in  search  of  a  passage-way 
through  the  closely  planted  cedars,  a  sound 
from  within  startlecL  his  ear.  Was  it  a 
groan,  or  a  sigh,  or  the  murmur  of  the 
hreesEC  ? 

Startled  beyond  measure,  the  youth 
paused  and  listened.  There  was  no  repe- 
tition, yet  his  audacity  had  left  him.  He 
was  actuated  then  by  no  desire  to  confront 
the  dead^  But  shame  came  to  the  rescue 
of  his  faltering  purpose,  and  parting  the 
branches  with  a  sudden  efibrt  ne  pressed 
into  the  palpable  darkness  that  filled  the 
inclosure.  At  first  he  was  like  one  blinded ; 
no  object  whateyer  could  be  distingi^iehed. 
When  his  eyes  became  a  little  accustomed 
to  the  glooom,  he  discerned  the  bright, 
freshly  riyen  bars  of  a  fence.  That  fence 
he  knew  enclosed  the  grave  of  him  whose 
body  had  last  claimed  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture in  the  family  burial  place  of  the  An- 
ders. The  race-rider  began  to  adyance 
with  a  degree  of  confidence,  but  soon  had 
occasion  to  halt  and  strain  his  vision  to  the 
utmost.  One  pannel  of  the  fence  was  di- 
vided by  a  dark  upright  form.  It  was  not 
a  post,  but  somethmg  broader  and  higher  ; 
to  the  now  thoroughly  frightened  raee-rider 
it  seemed  to  resemUe  the  human  figure. 
His  earnest  and  long-continued  gaze  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  The  darkness  proyed 
an  impenetrable  veiL  He  made  a  few  steps, 
watching  the  object  eagerly  the  while.  It 
did  not  move ;  he  proceeded,  and  finally 
met  the  fence  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
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grave.  A  space  of  only  two  yards  width 
separated  him  from  the  form  which  he  had 
been  scanning  so  annionsly,  and  which  still 
preserved  its  position  unmoved.  The  high 
fence  obstructed  the  youth's 'sight ;  and  in 
order  to  gam  a  better  view  he  f  If^sed  his  foot 
upon  the  lower  rail,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  raise  himself  Ca^y  several  feet.  *  Then 
it  was  that  the  figure  opposite  stirred,  and 
from  it  there  burst  m  agonized  tones, 
*'  Gracious  Heaven  help  me-r—he  is  com^ !" 

Buck  Weeks  clung  nervously  to  the 
fence,  without  power  to  move  a  limb.   Sen-  < 
sation,  thought,  every  active  faculty  de- 
serted him. 

The  figure  on  the  other  ride  continued 
to  utter  incoherent  iud  broken  sentences. 
**  If  you  be  Repaid  Ander — ^if  unezpi- 
aled  crime  have  rent  the  coffin — give  me 
back  the  pledge ;  I  adjure  you  to  restore 
that  liberty — ^that  peace  of  which  yo)i  have 
robbed  me.  Now  that  you  J^ve  felt  the 
weighty  hand  of  death  you  dare  not  refuse 
me.  Hasten  while  there  is  yet  time — has- 
ten ere  the  living  become  as  thee !" 

Many  more  expresrions.  equally  wild  and 
extravagant  were  poured  forth  without  m- 
termisrion.  Buck  Weeks  perceived  that 
he  need  not  apprehend  encounteiing  any 
supernatural  being,  but  he  was  none  the 
less  di^osed  to  relieve  the  spot  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  as  a  prel]miniM7  measure  slid 
down  from  the  fence. 

At  this  the  other  individual  cried  out, 
"  He  is  gone — ^he  is  gone — ^he  has  left  'mie  ^ 
iio  discharge — he  has  left  me  no  hope  4" 
Thus  saying  he  gave' a  fbarful  groan  and' fell 
to  the  earth. 

The  flight  of  Buck  Weeks  was  at  once 
arrested.  Humanity  forbade  him  ^to  go 
without  some  examination  into  the  cona- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  man.  He  crept 
around  therefore  to  the  other  ride  of  tne 
narrow  enclosure.  '  He  found  the  man  prbs^ 
trate  and  inanimate.  Calling  up  every 
power  of  his  attenuated  and  ^eble  limbs, 
oe  dragged  the  body  through  ike  cedar 
hedge  to  the  coitaparatiye  licht  of  the  ex- 
terior. Then  he  was  able  to  aiscem  clearly, 
what  he  suq>ected  ftom  the  tones  of  the 
voice — ^that  the  feinting  'man  was  Laure&ce 
Seymour. 

This  ascertained,  the  next  thought  of 
Buck  Weeks  was  to  procure  assistance. 
Forgetting,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
the  proximity  of  the  manrion,  he  climbed 


the  fence  and  proceeded  towards  the  vil- 
lage.' Day  had  fiiindy  dawned,  and  out 
of  the  shade  oi  the  .treesit  was  quite  li^t. 

Before  the  lad  had  gone  very  &r  he  met 
Gilbert  Jordan.  **  You  scamp  J*'  excla!m- 
ed  the  Utter,  ^'  We  did  not  know  what  had 
become  of  you.  Jake  said  he  heard  you 
6lip  out  of  me  house  an  hour  ago.  Where 
in  ^e  world  have  yOubeen — ^youlook  pale 
and  scared  en{ragh  to  have  seen  a  ghost !" 

^'  You  might  make  a  w'orse  guess,  that^s 
a  fiict,"  answered  Buck  Weeks, ""  I've 
been  in  the  very  place  for  *ghosts-^--thlat  is 
the  grave-yard  up  yonder." 

"The  grive-yard.?  Are  you  dut  of 
your  senses  ?" 

"  There'd  be  no  cfliuse  for  wonder  if  I 
was,  at  any  rate.  I  Wuld'nt'  be  the 
only  person  neither  that  this  morning  has 
taken  the  wits  from.  There's  another 
body  I  judge  who  will  give  you  his  word, 
providin'  he  ever  gets  able  to  talk  again, 
that  inride  of  those  cedars  is  the  spot 
where  funny  sights  is  to  be  seen." 

"  How  now.  Buck,  what  is  all  this  you 
are  talking  about  .^" 

"Just  go  along  with  ine  and  WL  show 
ytra."        ' 

•Buck  Weeks  took  Jordan  by  die  arm, 
but  the  stout  gambler  remained  stall  with- 
out yielding. 

"  Do  c6me  along,  Mr.  Jordan ;  that 
Etiglishman,  Mr.  Seymour,  is  over  ti»^re 
in  a  fkinting  fit,  if  not  worse  off*.'"  * 

'<  Is  this  the  plain  truth,"  said  the 
other,  '^  or  are  you  trying  to  make  a  fool  of 
me .?" 

"it%  the  fact,  and  no  mistake  at  aH," 
answered  Weeks,  leading  his  now  pasrive 
companion  towards  the  pla<to  where  he  had 
left  the  lifeles^  Seymour. ,  When  they  got 
there  Jordan  saw  the  impresrion  which 
was  left  on  the  dewy  crass,  but  neither  he 
nor  Buck  Weeks  could  find  the  form  that 
had  made  it. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  ^  refer  to  another 
person,  to  whom  ailA>  thai  night  was^ne  of 
great  nrretchedness.  Information  was  re- 
ceived the  dav  previous,  b^  the  family  of 
Mr. '  Marshall,  that  some  , fishermen  had 
found  on  the  beach  of  a  small  inlet,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston,  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  &oe,  said  the  accounts,  was  so  much 
marred  as  to  defy 'recognition,  but  the 
height  and  seneral  proporidons  of  {b.e 
figure  were  £ose  of  Mr.  Marshall:     A 
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gold  watch  woB  suspended  around  the 
neck,  and  the  breast-pocket  of  the  coat, 
which  was  of  ^fine  broadcloth,  contained  a 
letter  without  address,  (haying  probablj 
been  sent  in  an  Envelope),  but  signed  W.« 
S.  Thompson.  The  letter  wais  an  inyitar 
tion  to  tne  writer's  readence,  and*  com- 
jnenced  with  '  Dear  Cousin.'    It  liad  fio 

date,  and  afforded  no  intimation  of  the 

... 

place  from  which  it  was  sent.  These  filets 
were  made  known  in  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Marshall's -family  wojold  be.  best  able  to 
determine  whether. thej  jusidfied  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  of  &e  identity  of  that 
Sntleman  with  the  person  whose  remains 
d  been  found. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  no  relatiye  of  the 
name  of  W.  S,  Thompson,  but  he  had  a 
cousin  named  W.  L,  Thompson.  The 
doubt  whether  or  not  a  miistake  had  been 
made  by  those  who  deciphered  the  letter 
was  all  that  separated  the  distressed  family 
frpm  the  horrible  certainty  that  the  hus- 
band and  the  father  had  perished. 

With  such  a  theine  for  her  meditations, 
Ihnily  Marshall,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
passed  an  unquiet  night.  Before  breakfast 
on  the  morrow. she  was  informed  that  a  vi- 
siter waited  to  see  herrbebw,  and  when  she 
was  told  subsequently  that  it  was  Mr.  Sey>- 
mour,she  believed  at  once,  from  the  unusual 
hour  of  his  call,  that  he  came  to  livmg  a 
confirmation  of  the  evil  tidings  received 
the  day  before. 

She  entered  the  parlor  trembling  and 
pale.  The  single  glance  which  she  was 
able  to  make  at  the  ffhastly  countenance  of 
Laurence,  seemed  to  warcant  her  worst  prp- 
aentimentsw 

"  You  need  not  roeak,  Mr.  Seymour,  I 
understand  it  all.  it  is  certain  the-.-the 
body  which  was  found  is^-'is  in  truth— my 
Other's." 

^'  Oh  I  trust  liot,"  said  Laurence,  ^<  I 
have  nothing  to  say  about  that,-!  came  for 
another^ptirpose.  Yet  I  have  been  griev- 
ously inconnstent,  I  forgot  what  alarm 
must  be  excited  by  the  news  you  have  so 
recently  I)ieard.  Pardon  me.  Even  now 
I  had  bettmr  retire." 

'^Stay  sir,"  she  said,  ''stay,  I  assure 
yott  I  am  glad  to  have  my  thoughts  divert- 
ed from  me  subject  Which  lu»  occupied 
them.  6ut  y6u  appear  unwell  Mr.  Sey- 
mour." 

^'  Do  I  ?"  he  answered.    ''  It isnot  won- 


derfbl ;  this  evening  the  Liverpool  packet^ 
the  Royal  Maiden,  leaves  Anderport,  and 
I  embark  in  her." 

''  Why  this  sudden  determination  sir  ?" 
enquired EmUy, with ffreat interest.  "Have 
you  so  soon  succeeded  in  releasing  your 
nund  from  Matilda  Chesley  .^" 

"  No,"  said  Seymour,  "  I  return  to 
England,  but  I  have  two  companions  thi- 
ther, close  companions,  who  go  wherever 
I  aoj  the  memory  of  Matilda  and  Despair, 
muit  should  detain  me  in  America  ?  If 
I  had  any  thought  now  for  wealthj  no  hope 
of  acquisition  could  keep  me,  for  the  nunea 
in  which  I  invested  the  whole  of  my  scanty 
ineans  have  proved  an  utter  failure.  No, 
I  am  equally  a  beggar  in  fortune  and  hap- 
piness. Why  shomd  I  remain  to  prolong 
an  agony  of  which  the  certain  termination 
b  foreseen  ?" 

''  Yet  continue  a  little  longer,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour ;  remain  to  comfort  Matilda." 

''  Comfort  Matilda.^"  he  repeated  pas- 
sionately. "  Ah  have  you  not  already  told 
me  how  successful  I  have  heretoforebeen  in 
administering  consolatioh  ?  Am  I  ignorant 
of  {he  suffering  which  my  guilty,  selfish 
imprudence  has  brought  upon  her  ?  Be- 
cause 1  have  wounded,  must  I  slay  out- 
right.^ Were  it  not  for  her  I  should  be 
less  utterly  miserable.  But  cursed  as  no 
other  wretch  on  earth  is  cursed,  I  have 
made  Matilda's  fate  as  dreadful  as  my  own, 
saving  that  sh6  has  the  support  of  inno- 
cence, and  that  my  torture  is  aggravated  by 
*  the  knowjedffe  of  hers.  You  have  shown 
me  clearly,  Misa  Marshall,  th^  villamy  of 
my  conduct^  yet  you  cannot  conceive  the 
intolerable  anguish  of  the  remorse  which 
your  fidthfol  reproof  has  quickened.  Well 
it  is  thfit  you  cannot  know  what  I  endure, 
for  .barely  to  witness  each  agony  would  be 
enough  to  poison  the  peace  of  the  most 
innocent  and  happy  of  God's  creatures." 

Emily  was  much  shocked  at  the  aban- 
donment of  all  hope  and.dnergy  which  was 
revealed,  not  Jess  in  his  neglected  attire  and 
care-worn  fbatures  than  m  his  wUd,  hn- 
passioned  language.  She  feared  tbat  she 
had  heretofore  urged  matters  too  far,  and 
endeavored,  to  assuage,  the  storm  which  she 
had  roused. 

^^  Remember,  sir,"  she  said,  ^'  that  if  I 
painted  the  situation  of  Matilda  in  strong 
cok>r8,  it  was  merely  for  the  sake  of  pur- 
I  suading  you  to  adopt  the  only  course  wnic^ 
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can  Beovio  either  her  happiness  or  your 
own." 

^'  It  is  needless  to  recur  to  that,'^  an- 
swered Seymour  with  a  shadder,  '*  I  am  con- 
vinced that  my  promise  ought  not  to  be 
broken." 

"  Yet  think  o/it,"  said  Emily  eamesdy, 
"  think  it  over  seriously  and  carefully,  and 
you  will  see  as  pliunly  as  I  do  thalr— - — " 

^'  And  have  I  not  thought  of  it  ?"  he 
exclaimedj  interrupting  her.  '^  What  soul 
has  ever  been  exercised  in  thought  if  mine 
has  not }  For  what  instant  have  I  cecUed 
to  dwell  upon  it  ?  Do  you  charge  me  to 
think  }  I  have  thought  tiU  my  brain  can 
endure  the  rack  no  longer.  I  have  thou^t 
till  intellect  reels  from  exhaustion  !  You 
have  seemed  to  suspect  me  of  indifference 
to  Matilda's  happiness  because  I  will  not 
sacrifice  what  you  term  mv  scruple^ ;  how 
quickly  would  such  suspicion^  be  dismissed 
if  you  but  knew,  Miss  Marshall,  to  what 
measures  my  lonsinff  desire  to.  escape  my 
obligation  has  lea  me.  (  have  come  to  you 
this  morning  with  dank  and  tangled  hair, 
and  clothing  all  in  disorder.  Where  think 
you  was  my  toilet  made }  What  scene  was 
it  that  I  left  to  proceed  hitjher  V* 

Emily's  countenance  expressed  the  in<» 
quiry  which  she  was  too  much  frightened, 
by  the  increasnig  wildness  of  his  demeanor, 
to  utter  in  words. 

"  Ay,"  he  went  on  to.  say  with  an  in- 
tensely bitter  emphasis,  ^^  I  did  thhik^  the 
matter  over  as  you  directed ;  and  I  was 
driven  to  the  conviction  that  earth  afforded 
but  a  rangle  chance  of  escape.  There  are 
account&--we  read  them — ^we  hear  them — 
that  spirits  df  ih<&  departed  have  been 
known  to  exhibit  themselves  to  living  eyes^ 
and  to  declare  those  wishes  and  ii\junctions 
which  men  would  not  otherwise  learn'.  Are 
these  but  vain  fiibles  }  Say  so  add  I  will 
believe  ^ou.  Call  them  rather  madmen's 
dreams.  Yet  while  you  are  rejoicing  in  a 
sound  and  vigorous  reason,  pity  the  wretch 
who  is  compeued  to  look  to  the  delusion  of 
a  sickly  &ncy  i^  to.  his  sole  reliance.  Yes, 
Miss  Marshall,  the  shipwrecked,  drowning 
man,  with  no  plank  or  life-boat  in  view, 
clings  in  agony  to  ^^  floating  straw ; — in 
dretuns  and  in  mv  wakinir  hours  I  invoked 
tlie  Bhade  of  Re^Ofe  mocked  my  im- 
potent  calls  and  would  not  appear.  One 
night  only  intervened  before  the  departure 
of  the  packet^hip.    In  that  last  moment 


I  could  dare  all  tfaingis ;  Reginald  refused 
to  come  to  me,  I  determined  to  go  in 
search  df  him.  The  night  which  has  just 
past  I  spent  by  the  side  of  his  grave." 

Seymour  stopped  abruptly,  and  looked 
stea^&stly  at  Miss  MarshaH.  There  was 
something  in  the  almost  insane  energy  of 
his  manner  that  fascinated  the'  listener  and 
earned  her  attention  along  irreedstibly. 

"  Go  on,  go  on  sir,",  she  said ;  "  saw  yoti 
aught?"       ' 

*'  I  $d.  What  it  was,  I  know  not ; 
perhaps  an  earthly  exhalation^  or  a  phan- 
tasma  (if  the  weari^  vision,  perhaps  it  was 
Regmald.  Be  it  ,what  it  may^  I  luuled  the 
form  without  .dread,  for  had  I  not  longed 
for  its'appearanbe  }  But  I  saw  it  sink  into 
the  grave  from  which  it  had  risen ;  tlien 
my  strength  whidi  could  have  endured  un- 
daunted a  converse  with  the  dead,  proved 
inadequate  to  support  a  disappointment.  I 
was  smitten  to  the  earth.  Afterwards  I 
revived  to  find  myself  stretched  upon  the 
long  grass  at  a  distance  from  ihe  mve.*' 
'  Seeing  Ehnily  quite  confounded  by  his 
story,  he  added, ^^^  But  I  did  not  come  Miss 
Marshall' for  the  purpose  of  taxing  efither 
your  nerves  or  your  credulity.  My  ob- 
ject in  intruding  upon  you  in  a  time  and 
manner  so  unseemly ,  was  merely  to  inform 
you  .that  alter  the  lapse  Of  a  few  hours 
I  leave  the  colony  for 'ever,  and  then 
to  solicit  your  kind  and  prudent  advice 
upon  a  ppint  wbich  I  am  not  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  judge  4tly<  myself.  Shall  I  see 
Matilda  before  I  go  .^" 

"  Does  your  purpose,"  answered  Emily, 
<<  indeed  admit  of  no  change .'  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  delay  your  departure  if  but 
so  long  a  time  as  would  enable  both  you 
and  her  to  prepare  for  such  a  meeting  and 
separation  ?  '         - 

^^  It  cannot  be/'  he  said.  "  If  I  do  not 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  I  must  re- 
main several  months,  and  to  stay  here  tibat 
space  would  reduce  me  to  a  cot^dition  even 
worse  than  ihid  in  which  I  now  am.  I  dare 
not  think  what  I  might  sink  to.  No,  I 
must  preserve,  if  it  be  possible,  the  degree 
of  reason  which  I  have  left.  I  shall  not 
pass  another  night  in  Anderport,  [this  de- 
claration was  attended  with  a  visible  tre- 
mor of  the  muscles  of  hfts  &ce,]  I  didl 
go  on  ship-boaird  at  three  ihis  afbemoon." 

'  ^^  I  do  not  know  what  to  advise,"  said 
Emily,  '^jiKlging  of  Matilda^  feeUngs  by 
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my  own,  I  should  si^y  that  she  ought  to 
see  .you,,  yet  I  may  be  wrong." 

Liureuce  noW  spoke  quickly.  '^  Let 
the  decision  be  left  to  Matilda  herself,  it  is 
most  fitting.  See  her  Miss  Marshall,  I 
entreat  you,  and  if  she  can  bear  to  hear  m6 
say  fiirewell,  let  her  attend  you  on  your 
return  hither.  In  four  hours- 1  will  call 
again.  But  telLher  to  regulate  her  course 
from, consideration  only  pf  whiit  will  least 
wound  her  own  peace.  To  me  the  bitter- 
nesa  of  the  parting  consists- in  ihe  necessity 
which  compek  it,  not  in  any  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. .  My  distress  is  incapable  of 
alleyiatioQ,  and  the  only  thing  tJiat  can 
aggravate  it  is  that  any  suJOS^ring,  whiph  can 
be  avoided,  is  incurred  by  MatUdii.  You 
will  communicate  this,  to  her,  will  you 
not?" 

Miss  Marshall  save  the  promise,  and 
added  that  she  womd  be  at  home  to  meet 
him  at  ten  o'clock^  either  with  or  without 
the  compimy  of  Matilda,  as  she  should 
determine. 

As  soon  >is  the  morning  meal  was  over, 
the  young  lady  mounted  her  pony  and 
quioUy  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Ches- 
ley^s..  With  all  ibe  calmness  she  could 
summon  she  inform^  her  friend  of  the 
conversation' which  she  hadhad.wiith  Sev- 
mour.  Then  she  proceeded  to  impart  tne 
reflection  and  fears  which  it  had  excited, 
in  her  own  mind.  - 

*'*'  You  can  have  no  idea,  Matilda,"' she 
CRud,  ^^  of  his  appearance.  Thi  severest 
and  most  protracted  cdckness  could  not 
have  produced  so  great  an  alteration  as  he 
has  undergone  within  a  week  ; — ^it  is  as* 
tounding.  But  the  terrible  change  in  his 
exterior  is  nothii^  to  the  distemperature 
and  disorder  which  his  mind  exhibits. 
If  on  know,  dear  Matil^,  that  I  could  not 
be  foolish  nor  wicked  enough  to  alarm  you' 
without  occasion— rl  should  be  faf  more 
inclined  to  err  in  the  opposite^  direction. 
ITet,  I  do  assure  -you,  ih^t  there  is  serious 
cause  for  apprehending  that  Laurence  may 
lose  his  reason." 

Matilda  was,  of  course,  much  aflfected. 

**  Maya  merciful  Providence  avert  such 
a  calamity  !  But  What  a  weight  of  res- 
ponsibility rests  on  the  decison  which  is 
£eft  to  me.  If  T  refiiae  to  see  him,  who 
can  tell  the  eflEeotof  such  an  answer  upon 
»  jnind  in  the  state  of  his  ?  Yet,  what 
good  can  issue  from  a  meeting? 


What  do  you  think,  Emily  ?  Give  me 
counsel — assist  me  to  choose  the  lesser  evil, 
where  both  appear  equally  great  and 
threatemnff." 

Miss  Marahall  replied :  "  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  distipguish  between  them,  or 
rather  I  see  but  one  evil — an  evil  which 
you  cannot  ho{>e  to  moderate>by  any  course 
that  does  not  annihilate  it.  If  he  is  to 
leave  the  colony  with  this  bitter  disap* 
pointment  preving  upon  his  mind,  it  can 
make  Utile  difference,  it  seems  to  me, 
whether  or  not  you  permit  him  to  utter 
his  farewell.  If  he  quits  you  at  all,  I 
think — ^no  I  would  not  say  tliat,  but  \fear 
— ^that  though  Laurence  Seymour  may 
survive,  the  light  of  his  mind  will  be  ex- 
tiimiished  for  ever." 

"  This  is  a  day  of  horror,"  exclaimed 
Matilda ;  "  I  hav^  endured  anguish  before, 
but  never  till  now  have  I  felt  that  I  could 
be  content  to  barter  life  for  oblivion.  To 
know  the  future  and  to  see  no  means  of 
affecting  it,  make  up  perfect  wretchedness. 
What  crushes  xne  .most,  Elmily,  is  to  be- 
hold tha  fiite  that  iinpiends  over  Laurence, 
and,^  at  the  same  time,  to  ,be  unable  to 
make  even  an  effort  for  hn  succor.  Would 
that  I  had  power  to  confer  on  him  thd 
ability  to  bear." 

^'  This  is,  indeed,  beyond  your  skUl," 
sud  Emily  ;  ^'  but  can  you  not  do  a  better 
service  ?  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  give 
Laurence  a  faculty  which  his  maker  has 
denie<{  him  ;  but  are  yott  not  blessed  with 
a  prerogative  still  more  to  be  desired  ? 
May  not  an  exertion  of  your  will  save  him 
from  any  occasion  for  the  use  of  that  defi- 
cient £aculty — save  him,  I  mean,  from  the 
suffering  itself,  which  he  is  not  able  to  sup- 
port ?" 

^'  Speak  more  plainly,  dear  Emily  ;  do 
not  tantalize  me — ^is  there  any  prospect  or 
possibility  of  ^aoh  a  result  ?  Can  your  in- 
genuity and  seal  point  out  any  ima^nable 
way  for  his  relief  as  well  from  his  present 
distress, as  from  that  other  and  far  worse 
calamity  ?  Oh,  Emilv,  I  do  not  ask  you 
nOw  to  give  him  happmess— only  preserve 
him  from  insuiity — ^preserve  him  from  a 
living  death.  Sb  long  as  that  noble  form 
is  permitted  to  walk  the  earth,  may  it  never 
cease  to  be  tenanted  by  the  unclouded  soul 
of  Laurence  Seymour." 

'<  The  coarse,"  said  Emily,  <'  which,  aa 
it  seems  to  me,  you  are  plainly^^called  upoo 
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to  follow,  besides  being  the  only  effectual 
one,  IS  the  most  8im|de  and  direct.  Come 
with  me,  see  Laurence  and  tell  him  (what 
no  di^qpassionate  person  reqmres  to  be  told) 
that  he  is  tottanng  himself  mnecessarily 
— ^that  he  does  wrong  to  cling  to  a  wicked 
and  null  engagement^that  he  has  no  right 
to  destroy  himself  or  you  for  a  point  of 
honor — ^tell  him,  finally,  that  ihe  reluo* 
lance  with  which  he  will  yield  testifies 
amply-  to  his  fidelity.  Assure  him — and 
your  word  he  will  accept — ^that  when  he 
violates  a  pledge,  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  hi^er  djaty,  his  pain  b  not  the 
anguish  of  him  who  commits  a  mn,  but  the 
noble  and  not  dishonorable  pain  of  the 
martyr  who  tears  away  one  portion  of  his 
heart  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  rest." 

Matilda  mused  a  .while,  and  then  an- 
swered, '^  Let  not  your  anxiety,  dear  Em- 
Qy ,  to  deliver  me  from  present  unhappiness, 
zmslead  your  judgment.  Is  it  your  calm, 
deliberate  conviction  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  urge  Laurence  to  break  his  word  ?' 
Consider  the  matter  well  and  from  all  sides.^ 
Ought  I  to  contribute  the  weight  of  any 
influence  I  may  possess  to  induce  him  to 
act  contrary  to  his  own  sense  of  duty  ?" 

^^  It  is  certi^nly  incumbent  on  vou," 
answered  Miss  Marshall,  *^  to  guiae  lus 
judgment  when' it  errs." 

"Ah,  but,  Emily,  would  it  not' be  pre- 
libmption  in  me  to  present  myself  in  oppo- 
dtion  to  conscience  ?  The  man  who  does 
what  he  thinks  is  right,  does  right ;  while 
he  who  prefers  even  a  beneficent  and  right- 
eous action,  at  a  time  when  he  believes  it 
wrong,  sips.  Remember,  too,  that  the 
person  who  undertakes  to  advise  another 
upon  a  question  of  duty  must  always  as- 
sume a  great  responsibiHty,  and  especially 
when  the  case  admits  of  doubt ;  but  if  the 
question  have  been  already  decided  in  hon- 
esty and  sincerity  by  the  individual  him- 
self, ought  we  not  to  be  exceeding  cautious 
how  we  interfere  ?"  ' 

EmUy  Marshall,  though  conscious  that 
her  gentle  friend  was  faa  fro)n  intending  a 
personal  reproach,  felt  her  conscience  tingle 
under  this  observation.  .Then  it  occurred 
to  her  to  doubt  how  far  her  own  officious 
interferenee  had  tended. to  the  profit  of 
those  in  whose  coneems  she  had  been  in- 
terested. Nature,  however,  was  not  to  be 
quelled  at  once,  and.  she  replied, 


^'  Would  you  stand  aloof,  Matilda,  while 
Laurence  committed  soicide  ?  and  is  he 
not,  even  now,  laying  violent  hands  on  the 
aoblest  part  of  his  being  ?  The  danger  is 
instant — urgent :  will  you  wait  quietly  to 
see  it  run  its  course  .^" 

'« No,  I  will  not,"  said  Matilda ;  '<  my 
efforts  niay,  indeed,  be  of  little  avail ;  but 
when  such  a  disaster  happens,  feeble  instru* 
ments,  in  the  absence  of  b<stter,  may,  witib- 
out  folly,  be  put  into  use.  I  will  meet 
Laurence." 

.^^  It  was  exactly  ten  oVlock  when  Sey- 
mour made  His  sc^nd  call  upon  Mias  Blar- 
shall.  .  She  descended  to  the  pador  imme- 
diatdy,  and  with  her  came^Matilda.  Em- 
ily must  have  been  the  least  agitated  of 
the  three,  but  her  eyes  were  so  filled  with 
.  tears,  and  her  heart  so  overwhelmed  by  a 
torrent' of  emotions  that  she  had  little  pow- 
er to  watch  the  demeakor  of  the  lovers. 
She  could  discern,  however,  that  Sevmour 
had  the  sama  haggard  aspect  as  m  the 
morning,  but  was  more  composed.  Nei- 
ther he  nor  Matilda  said  much  for  a  cona- 
derable  space  of  time — each  fearing  to  dia* 
turb  t^e  calm  which  it  cost  them  such  an 
effort  to  preserve.  Seytnour  at  length 
found  the  trial  becoming  too  severe,  and 
deteiTuined  that  the  interview  should  be 
brought  to  a  dose  before  his  'self-control 
quite  gave  way. 

"  Matilda,"  he  sud,  ^^  can  you  pardon 
me  for  the  folly  and  weakness  whicn  have 
inflicted  such  mstreas  upon  you  ?  I  meant 
for  the  beet,  and  if  I  nad  cootribated  in 
any  degree,  however  small,  to  your  wel- 
fare, my  pains  would  be  lighter:  vet  I 
cannot  consider  how  I  have  harassed  and 
betrayed  your  heart  without  being  op- 
pressed with  humiliation  and  remorse.  In 
my  veiT  selfishness  Ihave  been  weak  and 
unmanly  and  vacillating.  It  is  anguish  to 
perceive  now  that  a  vmain,  who  had  sub- 
jected himself  to  no  restraint  whatever, 
would  have  injured  you  less  than  I  have 
done.  Half-way  crime  \aa  equal  guilty 
and  is  followed  with  greater  suffering." 

Matilda  answered :  ^' Speak  not  so,  Lau- 
rence ;  this  is  not  to  reproach  yoni^elf,  but 
to  humble  me  by  recalling  how  much  your 
generous  sacrifice,  on  my  account,  has  cost 
you.  To  talk  of  having  committed  any 
wrong  against  me  is  cmel  mockeij.  Toa 
have  perfortned  an  inestimable  serviee ;  fiv 
it  reoeivo  my  thanka." 
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At  thia  ^he.  took  liilB  hand  in  hers,  .and 
looked  him  full  m  the,  eye—*'"  With  all  my 
heart  I  thank  you,  Laurence.  Will  you 
then  grieve  for  what  has  passed  ? .  Com- 
plete your  •  kindness :  you  liave  done  that 
for  me  which  ^nly,  the  truest '  affection 
WQuJd'hav.e  donen-Mlo  not  now  make  me 
believe  that  you  .would  repent  it..  If  your 
self-devotion  is  attended  with^p^ia,  bear  it, 
I  pray  you,  kit  my-sake— i-my  heart  sympa- 
thises with  yourgd  Tie  thooght.  of •  you 
win  liever  .hereaftef  be  separated  -in  my 
mind  from  the  grate^  s6ti4e  of  an  act  Sur- 
passing the  acts  of  Ordinary  love.  ;  Would 
you  strive  to  blot  out  Jfrom  memory  that 
part  of  your  life  i^hich  must .  ever .  ap^r 
to  me  the  bright^t  andfuobtest  ?"  . 

Seymour's  firmness  was  nearly  overcome. 
Returning  her  glance -^itn  one  full  of  gra- 
titude and  love,  he  answered  :'     '. 

"  And  is  it.  really'  true  that  you  regard 
mj:  conduct  in  this  light?  z-  Ah, 'I  fear  me 
greatly  that  it  is  your  kindness  and  for- 
givjng ,  chatity  that  forces  your  tongue  to 
utter  these  words  of  comfort :  in  your  in- 


most sou)  you  know. and  feel  that  1  b^ve    rcnce,  were,  perhaps^  in  danger  of  becom- 


been  both,  weak  and  base."- 

Matilda  spoke.  up,.eagerly-77^'  Has  my 
manner,  then,  been  so  'cold,  and  ^ai^h  as 
to  be  thus  misinterpi'eted }  JLaurence, 
Liaurcnc3,,if  my  ipountenance  and  tone, 
and  word,  do  ^  not .  convince  yoit,  in  ^iH^at 
way  can  I  make  known  it)ie  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  my  grateful  affection.  P-^-soch  con- 
BolatioQ  as  the  kno.wle^e  that  I  worthily 
appreeiate  your  devotion  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing, receive  witli  undotfbting  assurance."  ; 

This  declaration,  made  in  a  tone  of 
thrilling  earnestness.  Could  not,  indeed,  le 
mistaken,  it  gave  Seymour  an  immediate 
sensation  of  relief.-  He  felt  like  a  jpiAt- 
awakencd  slepper^  who,  as  he  reJQiees  at 
being  delivered  from'  thV  tortui;es  of  th^^ 
nightma^ie,  contetnplatesthe  vetxations  of 
the  previous-  slumber  with  a  ltg|hte|ie.d 
heart,,  and  Iqoks  fi)fward  to  lihe  coming 
toil  with  buoyant  content.  Aiterwanb' 
this  feeling  g&Ve  pkce,  naturally,  to  satis- 
faction and  joy  at  receiving  from  Matilda 
0uch  an  unequivocal  ^stimonial  of  her  love. 
Th^n  came  the  chUlinj;  consciousness  that 
he  was  to  be  toxsi.  away  forever  from  that 
beaattful  and  dbvoted  being.  These 
ehanges  succeeded  each  jother  with  a  ra* 
pidity  which  the  univeia&  afibrda  no  mate- 
rial image  to  represent.    EiM)h-  emotioD, 
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as  it  T^ielded  the  sceptre  of  an  instant, 
used  its  power  in  rendering  his  soulless 
capable  of  withstanding  that  which  was  to 
follow.  The  last  one  burst  the  guard 
which  he  had  placed  upon  his  lips  ;  his  rd« 
Sentment  would  have  vient ;  and  he  spoke 
of  him  by  Whom  he  had  been  inveigled  into 
these  galling  fetters^  in  terms  passionate  and 
fierce.     ,  * 

.  Matilda  Chesley,  affectionate  and  sym- 
pathising towards  the  Uvine  lover,  did  not 
forget  to  be  just  to  the  dead  om^^ 
.  -.  "  We  have  our  sorrows,"  she  said,  **  but 
let  us  bear'  them  ^thout'  heaping  re- 
proaches upon  another.  If  Re^nald  )Were 
alive  and  bad  done'  us'  harm,  it  ^ould  be 
our  duty  to  forgive  him,<is  it.not  now  much 
more  o^i:  ^  duty  }  'Let  us  not  assume  au- 
thority to  jndge^  tfibtlves.  Reginald,  per- 
haps, meant  to  repair  the  wrong  ;  perhaps 
he  was  no^  cotiscious  of  ihe  degree  dP  in- 
jury be-  Was  inflicting.  It  is  possible — I 
pray  you  think  of  "^his-r-it  is  possible  that 
he  has  brpught  about  what  js  best  for  us  in 
effecting  out'separation^    You  and  I,  Lau- 


ing'tpo  entirely  devoted  to   each   other. 
May  }t  not^  be  that,  pttrsuing  different 

Saths,  iks  Wenow  must,  .we  shall  be  able  to 
0  more  for  the  honor  ef  bur' Maker  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind  ? .  Does  not  the 
'  very  pain  of  this  hour  teac^  that  it  nHiy  be 
good  for  114  thi^t-  we  part } . 'Our  business 
in  life  is  to  labor,  and  why  should  we  mur- 
mur when  one  task  is  assigned  us  instead 
of  another  ?  :Let  us  be  diligent  and  faith- 
ful in  the  perfbcn^ance  of,  duty,  and  then, 
if  happiness'  is  to  be  6i\joyed  on  earth, 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  be  happy." 

Seymour  was  revived  and  greatly  en- 
couraged by.  her  wordd.-  He  ankwered: 
'^  Mi^da^  if  you  can  fbel  thus,  the  care 
that  WHS  crashing  me  is  removed.  If  you 
do  Jiot  hate  an4  c(^temn  me  for  my  con- 
duct— ^if  you. believe  that  I  have  not  wan- 
tonly and  selfishly  triffed  with  your  affec- 
tion, I  can  go  forth  into  the  w;orld  contented 
if  not  cheeribl.  In  i^vjng  you  now,  do 
I  ftpp^ar,  culpa[ble  and  c^el  ?  Miss  Mar- 
shall has  told  me  that  I  am*  sacrificing  you 
to  an'  over-setnpidous  sense  of  honor— is  it 
so  ?  Matilda,  I  commit  myself,  my  ho- 
not,  my  duty,  my  eelf-redpect,  enthrely  to 
you.  Beyoif  instead  of  conscience  to  me. 
la  my  promise  to  Regbald  binding  or  not  ? 
SpeiJE,  for  I  dare  trust  to  your  kelson.'' 
38 
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Emily  ^ftrshall^s  eyes  briglitened  np. 
"  Now,"  she  thongbty  "  everyUiiog  will  be 
brought  ri^t." 

The  warm  blood  rushed,  ind^d,  with  a 
stronger  current  to  Miss  Chesley^s  own 
heart.  The  fate  of  a  life-time  rested  upon 
her  decision  that  pioment.  A  hundred 
consideritions  to  justify  the  disregard  of 
the  oovenaQt  rose  before  her.  All  that 
Emily  had  said,  all  that  reaaon  could  urge, 
all  that  passion  could  plead,  came  upon 
her  mind  with  the  veheinenoe  of  a  torrent. 
Yet,  though  shaken j  she  was  stead&st.  In 
a  tremidous  Yoioe  she  replied,  ^^  I  do  not 
know  what  course^ would  be  enjoii^ed  by 
the  wise  and  di^passionaie ;  but  this  I 
know,  Laurence,  that  the  human  heart  sel- 
dmn  hesitates  between  the  gratification  of. 
its  most  earnest  lon^gs  and  disappoint- 
tnent,  tinless  duty  be  On  the  bitter  side. 
There'  is  always  danger,  even  when  no 
warnings  intervene,  in  yielding  to  inclina- 
tion ;  ai^d  whenever  room  is  afforded  for 
deliberation  and  doubt,  they  choose  most 
safely  who  permit  not  the  sceie  to' descend 
in  which  the  weight  of  self  is  placed.  *Far 
be  it  from  me  to  change  a  purpose  which 
honor  and  conscience  alike  commaiid:  I 
feel  that  I  ceul4  stifle'  any  pas»on  however 
strong  or  engrossing,  %hich  should  dare 
persuade  me  to  wish  you  one  jot  less 
worthy  of  my  respect  and  iidmiration."; 

<<  I  jiiight  have  oe^n  assured  qf  it,"  said 
Seymour,  f<?rvently ;  "  It  waA  impossible 
that  my  dishonor  and  breach  of  fkith  could 
be  demanded  by.  a  regar^  for  your  happi- 
ness and  welfare.  B-cieased  from  this,  the 
single  fear  which  unnervedr  ine,  I  can  re- 
turn to  England  a  man.  I  bles^  you, 
Matilda,  for  the  lesson  your  lips  have 
^ven:  without  you  I  ca^ffot^  indeed^' be» 
happy;  bat  it  is  m  my  power  io  be^usdful, 
and  what  hi^er  privUege  need  a  created 
beinirask?^' 

Then  the  farewell  waB  exchanged,  air 
most  silently  and  with  little  show  of  pas- 
idon.  Afterwards  Seymour .  took  ^^iss 
Marshall'a  han^d, -saying,  ^^  Accept  my 
heartiest  thanks  for  the  sympathy-  which 
you  have  manifested,  and  mr  the  kind  and 
earnest  counsel  by  wtiieh  it  ha^  been  ac^ 
companied ;  but  the  patli  she  Jpoints  out" 
— ^his  eyes  were  here  turned  for  an  instant 
to  Matilda — ^^  is  best.     Is  it  not  sof " 

Emily,  who  saw  him  in  the  course  of 
that  brief  interview  brought  from  the  brink 


of  firen^  to  .the  gravijty  and  composure  of 
coxiscientious  resolve,  could  return  no  de- 
nial. '  When  Seymour  immediately  alter 
left  ihe  house,  BtiU  preserving  his  calm, 
manly  and  thoufhtful  demeanor,  Mias 
Mar^iaU  whispered  to  her  Iriendi  "  I  be- 
lieve'in  tr^th  that  your  way  »  be^t." 

Seymour  wtet  back  to-  Anderportr-on 
foot  as  he  came.  When  he  neated  the 
ttfvem  the  sound  of.  many  voices  struck 
his  ear.  The  cause  of  the  upwont^  con- 
lusion^and  clamor  was  at  once  apprehend- 
ed; for  the  hour — ^it  was.  noon— testified 
that  the.  race  mjast  be  over;  yet  it  was 
with  a  sensation,  of  pain  that  he  saw  him- 
self obliged  to  entonntei:  a  scene  for  which 
the  present  state  of  his  mind  was  so  litUe 
fittea.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  re- 
tirement to  his  favorite  moody  solitudes ; — 
the  packet  would  leave  in  a  very  few  hours, 
and  go  he  mustJ  It  is  necessary  to  antici- 
pate nim,  and  even  to  recur  to  tlie  race- 
ground. 

There  the  proprietors  of  the  horses, 
and  a  numerous  throng  besides,  bad  duly 
assembled.  Jordan  wad  there  supporting 
Buck  Weeks.  The  Jatter,,  <now  ^e  ex- 
citement of  the  morning  "^aa  over,)  appear- 
ed too  pallid  and  fi-ail  to  direct  the  motion 
of  his  own  limbs,  yet  was  h0  depended 
upon  to  rule  the  mettled  steed  that  pawed 
the  earth  as  the  stoiii  groom  who  led  him 
into  the  field  was  compelled  to  keep  both 
hands  OQ  the  halter. 

"  Have  a  boldheart  Buck,"-  sud  Ionian ; 
^^win  this  .race-  and  I'll  make  a  man  of 
you."i  .      '* 

.  *thi  \kd  returned  a  sickly  sttiile,  and  said, 
"1  hope  the  Grey  Will  win,*  but  as  for  me, 
I  retekot^.  Pm  ddne  up ;  I  feel  the  notion 
coming, on  stronger  ^nd,  stifonger ;  it  amt 
good  to  bl^9ak  promises — there's  nq  luck  in 
it." 

:  ^^  Enough  of  this  talk,"  ^claimed  Jor- 
dan,, almost  ^savagely  ;  ^^  I  believe  in  my 
heart  you  ate  going  to  knock  eyerytlung  to 
pieoes  by  this  cursed  foUy." 

"  No,  I  shanH."  answered  Buck- Weeks, 
^^  I'll  do  what  I'ni  able ;  and,  I  reckon,  you'll 
say  nobody  could  have  filled  them  stirrups 
better.  Help  me  up  now— hold  on  there, 
Jake." 

Three  rounds  had  been  made,  and  the 
fourth  and  decisive  Heat  oflfly  remained. 
Gilbert  Jordan  !was  so  weU  satisfied  wiUi 
the  performance  ;of  tbe  gallant  Grey  and 
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his  rider  that  he  made  lat^  addition  to^  his 
heavy  hets.     It  w<^  with  intense  anxietj, 
therefore,  that  he  awaited  the  resolt.    The 
trying  and  dangerous  as  well  as  critioid 
moment  had  come.  "Gidlant  Grey,  who 
combined  swiftnesiB  with  his  great  power  of 
endurance,  was  apt'  to  do  well  so  long  as. 
his  rider  cduld  afford  to  beat  a  heavy  hand' 
upon  the  bridle  ^  but  the  least  Excess  of 
liberty  spoiled  him/  .When'  the  demands 
of  the  rac)e  n6  lon^r  permitted  t|ie  rid^ 
to  hold  him  in,  anawh^n,  on  the  contrary^, 
it  was*  necessary  to  stimulate  his  energies 
with  whip  and  spur,  then  %as  '£he  tim^  of 
peril.     On  thre^  previous  occasions    he 
had  become  quite  ungovernable.     Once  he 
had  pranced'  and  leaped  frotai  one  side  of 
the  track  to  the  other  tifi  the  race  was 
lost.     The  next  time'  he  leaped  the  fence 
and  ran  off  to  his  stable  with  a  diay  speed 
far  exceeding  his  best  achievements  on  the 
turf.     At  the  third  repettition  of  ^e  has- 
ardouB  experiment  he  threw  his  rider  an^ 
returned  to  the  starting  post. 

Buck  Weeks,  profiting  by  his  own  expe- 
rience and  sedulously  tutored  by  Jordaii,  was 
fully  aware  of  all  therisks  attending  his  situa- 
tion, and'  did  whdt  he  could  to  dimiuish 
them.  Caliph,  however,  the  other  horse, 
was  nearly  a  match  in  every  respect  for  his 
antagonist;  and  Buck, though  h^  postponed 
the  desperate  effort  as  long  as  jjossible,  saw 
that  it  must  be  made  at  last. 

Three-fourths  of  the.course  were  passed, 
The  horses  ran  side  by  side,  and  the  most 
practised  spectator  oouM  'not  distingui;sh 
that  either  was  a  head^s  length  in  advance. 
It  was  an  animated  and  exciting,  though 
painful,  sight.     The  lad,  Who  rode  Caliph 
plied  the  whip  and  wai^,  evidently,  urging 
the  horse,  to  his  utmost.     Buck  Weeks 
vras  leanipg  back  in  the  ssLddle,  his  whip 
hanging  unused  from  his  wrist,  ^ile**both 
hands  grasped  the  bridle.     There  was  a 
sudden  change.     The  G^dlant  Grey  dashed 
forward  at  a  rate  to  which  his.  former  speed 
seemed  like  rest; — Caliph  panting    and 
straining  was  left  far  behmd.     Then  arose 
the  shout, "  Hurrah,  Buck !  hurrah.  Buck!" 
Jordan,  whose  ears  were  msensible  to  any 
aoond,  held  his  breath  and  leaned  eager- 
ly   across  the  railing.      In    ihrte    leaps 
more  Gallant  Grey  wul  reach  the  goal.  At 
that  instant  his  wild,  ungovernable  nature 
showed  itself.     He  reared  bolt  upright; 
then,  aa  the-  ready  spur  pierced  his  flani, 
he  half  wheeled  and  sprang  to  the  futher 


side  of  the  track.  The  skill  of  Buck 
Weeks,  equal  to  any  emergency,  returned 
him  to  his  place  ere  it  was^  quite  too  late. 
The  maddened  ai^mal  again  reared,  again 
the  *  rowels  were  plunged  in  each  flank. 
As  that,  next,  leap  should  be  directed  the 
race  would  be  lo^t  or  won.  Just  then  a 
stirrup-strap  broke ;  the  hapless  rider  was 
cast  from  the  saddle  with  prodigious  vio* 
lence,  G^Qant  Grey  tossing  the  bridle  to 
and  fro,  'and  ma^in?  many  a  wild  curvet, 
dashed  over  the  field ;  whfle  Caliph  shot 
'  hy  at .  an  unbroken  gallop,  gained  the 
stand,'  and  was  pronounced  winner  of  the 
race. 

Gilbert  Jordan  ground  his  teeth  together 
and  turned  in  rage  from  the  course. 

^^Don?t  you  mean  to  see  after  Buck 
Weeks?"  itiauired  a  by-stander;  "that 
was  a  dreadful  fall,  and  I  shotddn't  won- 
der if  his 'nc(sk  was  broke." 

^  No  1"  shouted  the  gambler,  harshlv, 
"let  him  take  cai^  of  himself;"  and  he 
accompanied  his  answer  with  a  volley  of 
imj;>rocations  upon  the  horse^  the  rider,  and 
his  own  soul. 

Others'had  mor^  humanity  or  were  less 
vex^d  by  disappointments  and  losses.  As 
they  raised  Buck  Weeks  firom  the  ground 
the  poor  youth  groaned  and  opened  his 
eyes.  Bearing  hun  as  gently  as  possible, 
for  every  motion  seemed  to  cause  a^te 
pain,  they  took  him  to  the  tave^rn.  There 
4e  was  examine  by  a.  physician^  who  de- 
clared that  an  arm  and  two  ribs  were  bro- 
ken, and  that  there  was  also  reasonto^ear 
his  having  suffered  some  seyere*  internal 

injuries.    ^ 

.  Buck  Weeks  received  the  inibrmadon  of 
his  d&nger  with  great  fortitude. '  "I  knew 
it  was  a  coining,"  he '  said,  in  a  tone  of 
mournful  resignation.  '"A  promise  aint 
to  be  ^orspok  without  a  judgment^spe- 
cially  when  it's  hiade  to  them  that  haven't 
got  uving  eyes  to  watch  hoW  you  keep  it. 
But'  it  couldn't  be  helped,^  1^  reckon — ^I 
was  bound  to  mind  GU  Jordan's  bidding. 
Where  is  Mr.  Jordan,  though  ?  I'd  like 
mightily  to  see  his  face  so  as  to  tell  him' 
that  I  aimt  sorry." 

^^Oh,  Jordan's  gone,"  answered  some 
o^iet — ^^  clean  gone  andno  mistake.  He  went 
off  ra:mg  and  tearing  mad,  and  you  needli't 
to  troubk  yourself  about  him.  Buck  ;  ^r, 
you  may  be  sure,  he  don't  care  the  value  of 
ninepencd  whether  you  are  alive  or  dead." 
This  news  inflicted  a  sharper  pang  upon 
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the  grateful  lad  than  a  firaetared  bone  could 
give. 

Laurence  Seymour  now  came  upon  the 
porch.  Learning  what  had  befallen  the 
race*-rider,  he  entered  the  room  where  he 
lay  and  inquired  kindly  after  his  eonditioji. 
Buck,  on  hearing  the  Englishman^  voice, 
instantly  raised  his  head,  "  You,  likewiao," 
he  said,  'f  have  had  somethmg  to  do  with 
7^r   .A-uder 

"With  Re^niJd  Ander?'*  said  Sey- 
mour, much  surprised. 

"yes,"  answered  Buck  Weeks,  "  and 
he's .  a  queer  body,  tpo,  to  have  dealiiigs 
with,  that's  certain.  Are  ypu  aifraid  to 
meet  him? — ^I  aini— no^  not  a  bit,  for 'all 
what's  happened.  .  A  promise  is  a  promise, 
but  there's  things  that  ought  to  stand  hi^h^ 
er — I'm  sure  there  ire.  He  was  wise  and 
'oute  aad  talked  what  was  rational ;  and 
the  promises  that  he  worked  a  fellow  up 
to  were  for  a  body's  good,  I'm  well  per- 
suaded, but  the  heart  must  bo' first  served ; 
and  if  it  ever  leads  the  wrong  wav,  donH  it 
pay  for  it  afterwards  in  suffering  ?  I  think 
so— ^I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  of  ^  Gil 
Jordan;  WeU,  its  all  dpna  up  now,  and 
I  shant  let  it  worry  me.  I  tried  to  do  what 
was  according  to  right  all  along — even 
when  the  Grey  jumped  the  track  1  managed 
as  weU  as  the  state  of  things  gaye  leave, 
and  it  W4isn't  my  fault  that  the  stirrup- 
leather  broke— was, it  .2;  When  that  aid 
^ve  way  I'm  sure  that  if  I  h^d  been  a 
piece  of  t^e'critter's  back  I  must  have  b^n 
flung  off.  But  I  (^d  what  I  thou^.t  I 
ought  to,  all  through-.— TO  Jet  Reginiala  An- 
der  wfy  what  he  pleases." 

"His  mind  is  wandering,"  remarked 
Several  bystanders  to  one  another.  -Just 
then,  howevery  their  attention  was  drawn 
to  the'<^tside.  In  front  of  the  door  ^^  a 
horseman  had  that  instant  drawn  bridle. 
The  eyes  of  all  wcire  directea  to^  him;  To 
many  he  seemed  like  one  risen  from  ^e 
d^ad ;  ]but  Aie  hearty  tone  in  which' he  re- 
plied to  tha  ct)r-<£al  salutations  that  greeted 
him  from  ^« very  side  left  no  room'  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Marshall  wiis  before  them  in  life 
and  vigor.  >  As  he  dismounted,  Seymour, 
who  lud  descended  the  steps  with  eager 
haste,  was  the  first  to  grasp  him  by  the  hand, 
"^ow  do  you  do  sir,",  said  he,  "  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  you.  Your- protn^cted  ab- 
sence caused  us  all  at  length  to  (suiare  the 
l^pprehensions  of  jour  &nuly  respecting 


you.  We  were  shocked  only  a  day  or  two 
since  by  the  neWs  that  your  body  had  been 
found  in  a  creek  in.  South  Carolina." 

Mr.  Marshall  answered  laughing,  "  if 
thai^s  ihe  worst  news  you  have  to  tell  me 
I  shall  be  well  contented.  I  do  not  know 
what  body  has  been  picked  up — ^indeed  this 
is  th&  firi  I've  heard  of  the  story — ^but  I 
feel  quite  cokn^rtable  with  tins  1  have  with 
,  me.  .  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  our  good 
landlord  could  pot  supply  me  with  a  Httie 
something  to  nourish  it  .^  I' have  ridden 
fifty  miles  thk.  morning,  and  I  know  that 
when  I  get  home  my  good  folks  will  keep 
me  so  busy  answering  questions  that  I  shall 
be  allowed  iio  chance  to  eat." 

"But  satisfy  at  least,  »r,"said  Seymour, 
"our  more  moderate  and  leas  exacting 
curio^ty,  while  dinner  is  on  the  travel  from 
the  kitchen,  to  the  table.  Explain  the 
mystery  of  your  detepQtion." 

"  There's  no  inystery  about  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Marshall,  taking  ^a  seat  on  the  porch. 
"  That  stupid  captain  of  the.  schooner,  in- 
stead of  putting  me  ashore  as  he  promised 
at  Charleston,  or  in  the  vicinity,  kept  di* 
rectly  on  to  New  Orleans,  pretending  that 
the  winds  or  some  other  nonsense  prevent- 
ed his  ^topping.  I  am  rather  inclinded  to 
believe  that  h^  was  asleep  or  drunk  when 
h^  pa^^d  the  coast^  and  was  too  lazy  to 
turn  back.  I  h$tve  rctume^d  from  Louisi- 
ana as  quick  as  F  could,  -stopped  one'  day 
only  at  (Charleston,  pe^ormed  all  niy  busi- 
ness in  that  time,  and  am  now  here  waiting 
for  dinner.'^ 

"  Did  you  return  in  the  san^e  packet 
thfit  took  you. out  .^"   , 

"  Very  far  from  it  I  assure  tou,*'  said 
Marshall ;  ."J  would  not  trust  tne  rascally 
:  captain  again.''  'When  I  told  him,  too,  that 
he  should  not  Jba-ve  a  shilling  in  payment 
for  tha  passage  out,  the  impudent  fellow 
smiled  and  answered  that  he  did  not  expect 
anything.  .But  what  has  been  going  on  in 
my  absence  ?  Poo'r  young  Ander's  dead 
I  understands  I  knew  he  was  in  a  bad 
way  when  I  left,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  his 
notice  was  so  short  as  it  has  proved.^' 

"  Yes  he's  gone,"'8aid  one  of  the  com- 
pany, "  and  a^  hb  ^ied  intestate,  Eug^e 
Ander's  eldest  son  will  get  the  property." 

"Eugene's  fiddlestick,"  responded  the 
old  jgentleman,  "  Why  Mr.  Surecase  here 
could  have  told  you  better,  andHiggs,  and 
Draped,  toa!" 
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Alany  eyes  were  now '  tamed  upon  the 
three  individiuUB !  enumerated.  Surecase 
the  kwyer  Bpoke.,  *f  Qf  course  I  knew 
there  waa  a  will,  and  thai  jt  was  put  in 
your  possession,  Mr.  Marshall;  but  th^ 
testator,  when  I  drew  it  up,  requested  ine 
to  say  nothing  about  it  tijil  the  time  camjB 
for  its  execution:  *  So  it  is  evident  that 
professional  honor  made  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  preserve  silence.''       ■  • 

"And  as  for  Drapfer's  part  and  nun6,^*' 
said  Higgs,  "  we  Witnessed  the  will, — that 
canH  be  disputed,  but  it  was'nt  for.  us  toi 
be  telling  tsdes  out  of  school.  Liars  jand 
lawyers  ar^  all  one  word  they  GKay,  ^  it' 
would  have  been  a  hard  case  indeed  if  pro- 
fessional spunk  could  do  more  for  Mr. 
Surecase  than  hcmesty  could  da  for  us.  Mr. 
Ander  made  us  promise  to  keep  our  lips 
tight  for  a  while." 

"  Tell  us  then  what  the  will  is,"  ex- 
claimed a  dozen  voices  together. 

"  The  document,  I  suppose,^'  answered 
Mr.  Marshall,  "  is  safe  in  my  desk  at  home, 
but  you  win  hardly  be  satisfied  to  wait  till 
I  fetch  it  here,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
the  substance  pf  it.  Where  are  you  going 
Seymour.^"  :  <. 

The  joung  Englishman  who  had  Irisen 
from.  hi»  seat,  replied,  "  I  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  packet  which  leaves  this  after- 
noon, and  it  is  time  I  was  preparing  my  little 
baggage— I  wUl  stop,  however,  sir,  to  near 
you  through  before  I  i^ake  my  farewell." 

"  You  act  wisely,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, "  and  to  reward  your  patient  atten- 
tion to  an  old  man's  prattle  I  will  be  very 
brief.  The  short  and  long,  of  the  matter 
is,  that  the  whole  property  is  l^equeath^d  to 
Laurence  Seymour  and  Matilda  Chesley, 
and  iheir  hetr»y 

^^  Is  this  really  so  ?"  said  Seymour,  sup- 
pressiiig  his  agitation.  '    .     -^ 

"  It  is  lucky  for  me,"  sf^id  Mr.  Ma>-. 
shall  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  am  able  to  es-^ 
tablish  my  assertion  by.  good;  evidence.  I 
should  have  been  sorty  to  have  lost  my  re- 
putation for  veracity  .at  this  late  day.  Yes, 
Mr.  Seymour,  1  am  in, truth  able  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  a  bit  of  good  fortune 
whick  is  not  met  With  every  day.  The 
will  is  plaii),  decisive,  and  I  ^hink  incon- 
testible.  The  only  dark  sentence  in  it 
YOU  probably  ar^  a^le  to  throw  Ugltupon. 
Its  object  as  well  as  I  can  comprehend  it,  is 
to  release  you  from  some  bargaii;!  or'  other. 


That  seems  nonsense  now.  by  your*  leave 
friend  Surecase,  to  tell  a  legatee  he  need 
not  pay.  a  debt  to  himself." 

The  lawyer,  anxious  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  su^icion  of  a  1l)lunder,  hastened 
to  say  in  a  tone  raised  considerably  higher 
diaa  usual,  "  I  am  not  answerable  for  that ; 
Mr.  Ander  would  have  it  written  just  so." 

A  feeble  voice  from  within  'Die  chamber 
was  now  heard  to  utter',   '^  what's  that 
'  about  Mr.  Ander  ?" 
.  To  Mr.  Marshall's  look  of  inquby,  Sey- 
mour, answered,  ^f  it  13  Buck  WcSeks ;  he 
has  had  a  bad  fall  from  a  horsei" 

^  Is  it  indeed,'^  s^d  Marshall,  rising  and 
entering  the  room,  "  I  have  news  for  him 
too.  Ander  <cl\arges.  you,  Seymour,  and 
Miss. Chesley,' to  teke  Buekner  Weeks  un- 
der your  care  and  instruction,  and  if  he 
should  pro^e  worthy,  to.  establish  him  cpm^ 
fortaUy  in  some  honest  business.  What 
do  you  think  of  tlxat  fiuck  ?" 

The  youth  Was  at  firsi  somewhat  bewil- 
dered by  the  suddenly  communicated  in- 
formatioi),  but  as  soon  as  the  case  was  made 
clear  to  aim,  answered,  ^^  Well,  Mr.  An* 
der's  the  'best  leader  after  all,  and  here'^ 
one  that  means  to  stick  to  him  henceforth, 
that  is  if  I  Uve,  and  1  reckon  I've  got  some 
physic  now  that's  a  big  sight  more  healing 
than'intments  and  plasters." 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  An-' 
der  estate  came  into  'the  possession  of  the 
Seymours.  As  to  the  note  of  which  black 
.Achsah  was  the'  bearer,  in€[uiry  revealed 
that  Mr.  Ander  had  given  it  to. her  nearly 
^x  weeks  previous 'to  his  decease,  with  the 
direction  lo  put  it  into  the  hand  of  Lau- 
rence Seymour  when  he  should  make  his 
next  Visit  to  Miss  Chesley.  Secrecy  was 
enjoined  till  then,  and  so  successftd  was 
Reginald,  in vthe  choice  of  all  his  agenta 
that  the  old  woman,  as. has  beei^  seen,  ful- 
filled her  charge  with  the  most  exemplary 
fidelity.  It  may  be  added,  that  some  ex- 
pressions dropped  by  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  save  ground  for  the  shrewd  con- 
jecture t£at.Mr.  Marshall's  involuntary 
voyage  to  New  Orleans  'was  not  altogether 
accidental.  What  Reginald's  object  was 
in  subjecting  liis  heirs  to  such  a  tnal  as  he 
did  can  only  be  guessed.  Perhaps  the 
best  explanation  was  that  given  by  Buck 
Weeks. 

"  Mr.  Ander,"  he  said,  ^'  was  queer,  and 
had  his  own  way  of  doing  things." 
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The  race-rider  recoTcred  perfeetlj  from 
hb  injuries^  and  his  subsequent  life  testified 
that  his  adBiiration  of  his  benefactor  was 
aneere  and'  lastkig.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sej> 


mour  did  their  part,  and  Buckner  Weeks 
is  remembered  as  haying  been  in  his  day 
one  of  the  most  substantial  farmers  in  the 
neighborho<^  of  Anderport. 


A.  *■* 


"^-rr 
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TITIAN'S   ASSUMPTION. 


BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLER. 


'  [Thx  Assumption  or  thv  Virgin,  Titian's  most  celebrated  painting,  is  the  glory  of^the  Aca- 

denty  of  St.  Luke  and  of  Venice. .  It  is  one  of  the  erandest  works  of  j      " 

the;  tradition 

supported 

and  adoration.] 

Burst  is  the  iron  gate ! 
^  Andf  from  the  nig^ht  of  fate,  -      . 

Out  of  the  darkness  and  the  gloom  abhcdred ; 
*  Amidst  the  choial  hymn, 

With  cloud  and  cherubim. 
The  Virgin  leaves  the  tomb — adsen  like  her  Lord ! 

Free  in  the  hearens  ^he  soars. 

While  the  clear  radiance  pours 
Like  a  vast  glory,  rounj  her  upward  face ;    ' 

And  biglier  still,  and  higher, 

With  the  allelic  choir, 
The  soul  by  grace  regained,  regains  the  realms  of  gface. 

.      In  mortal  shape !  and  yet,  .     '     <         ,    \ 

Upon,  her  brow  is  set, 
The  new  celestial  glory,  like  a  crown ;  - 

Her  eyes  anticipate . 

The  bright  etetnal  ptate ;       ' 
Her  arms  to  heayea  extend  ]  to  her  the  heavens-  reach  down ! 

We^  with  the  saints,  beneath, ' 

Half  lose  our  Qiortal  breath^ 
With  sense  and  soul  still  following  where  she  flies  -, 

TheVr  rapt  into  the  light 

Of  the  miraculous  sights — 
We,  of  the  wondrous  art  that  gives  it  to  our  eyes ! 
Venice,  May^  1847.    *       " 
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(Continued  from  page  495. J 


CHAPTER  VII. 


M'lle  de  la  SEiQLiEtiE  wsitched  alone. 
Leaning  upon  the  sappor^  of  an  open  win- 
dow, with  ner  brow  resting  ii^  her  hand  and 
her  fingers  lost  amid  the  tresses  of  her 
flowing  hair,  she  heard,  with  an  air  <^  ab- 
straction, the  confused  mormur  which  came 
ap  from  the  sleeping^  fields — ^the  concert  of 
the  water,  the  waves  and  the  winds,  die 
noctom  of  creation,  the  harmonious  lan- 
guage of  the  aerene  and  starrj  night. 
With  aU  these  voices  and  all  these  mur- 
murs M'lle  d^  la  Scigliere  mingled  the  first 
stirrings  of  al  heart  wherein  a  new  life 
was  just  beginning  to  dawn  and  reveal  itself. 
It  came  up  in  4ier  like  the  noise  of  some 
hidden  fountain  about  to  gush  forth  and 
already  lifting  the  moss  and  turf  which  co- 
yer it.  Helen  had  been  reared  in  a  world 
of  grace,  elegance  and  polish,  but  circum- 
Bcribed,  cold,  correct,  and  monotonous-^ 
we  will  not  say  absolutely  tedious.  Her 
interviews  with  old  Stamply, ,  the  l^t- 
ter^  of  Bernard,  the  image  and  memories 
of  one  she  had .  never  known — ^these  con- 
stituted all  the  poetry  of  her  youth:  But 
from  these  frequent  conversations  and  the 
frequent  reading  aixd  re-reading  of  his.  let- 
ters, all  of  whieh  breathed  the  warmest 
filial  affection  united  with,  the  exaltations 
of  glory — letters  of  a  child  as  well  as  a 
hero,  caressing  and>  chivalrous,  all  writ|«n 
in  the  intozio£^tio9  of  triumph  the  day  after 
the  •  combaW-she  had  <2ome  ,t6  entertain 
toward  him  that  romantic  affection  which 
attachea  to  ihe  memory  of  friends  gathered 
before^ their  time.  .'Little  by  little  'the 
strange  feeling  had.  grown  up  and  was  be- 
ginning to  open  in  her  bosom  like  a  mys- 
terious flower ; — >a  little,  blue,  ideal  flower 
which  perfumes  the  depths  of  the  soul  in 
its  lonely  hours.  Helen  cherbhed  it  in 
her  heart  that  she  might  look  upon  it  and 
breathe  it  there.  And  why  should  she 
distrust  the  dream  when  sLe  had  never 
Been  ihe  reaEty.'    Why  should  she  fear 


the.  shadow  whose  body  was  resting  quietly 
in  the  tomb  ?  Sometimes  she  carHed  his 
letters  wit)i  her  on  her  excursions,  as  she 
would  have  done  some  cherished  bo<dc; 
and  that  very  morning,  seated  on  the  side- 
hill  under  a  bunch  of  aspens,  she  had 
re-read  the  most  touching — ^that  wherein 
Bernard  enclosed  to  his  father  tl^e  first 
piece .  of  red  ribaQd  which  had  decorated 
nis  breast.  The  end  of  the  riband  still 
showed  trades  of  powder,  and  ^as  t^uiiish- 
ed,  moreover,  by  the  kisses  of  old  Staniply. 
Helen  eotdd  not  help  thinking  that  tlus 
was  worth  all  thq  carnations,  roses,  and  ca- 

•  melias  which  Madame  de  Vaubert  was  ao- 
customed  to  wear  in  her  belt.     With  her 

,  imagination  excited  by  the  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  of  which  Bernard  gave  an  ac- 
count in  the  letter,  aind  a  heart  inflamed, 
she  returned;  to  the  chateau,  and  had 
scarcely  entered  the  room  when  they  point- 
ed out  to  her — ^Bernard,  Bernard  resusci- 
tated, Bernard  living  and  standing  before 
her.  This,  certaibly,  was  more  uian  was 
necessary  to  surprise  ope  who  had  hitherto 
dealt  only  with  chimeras  The  miraculous 
apparition  bf  the  young  man^  who  bore  no 
resemblance  to  any  one  she  had  ev^r  seen 
before,  but  who  did  not  illy  respond  to  the 
idea  which  she^  had  confusedly  formed  of 
him,  the  position  of  the  son,  who;n  she 
believed  disinherited  by  the  probity  of  his 
fiitherj  his  grave  and  sombre  look,  his 
stern  and  haughty  attitude,  the  sUnlike 

^brilliancy  of  his  eye,,  and  his '  riiining  fore- 
head, his  trials  and  suffering,  .in  short,  all 
the  details,  of  that  strange  day,  produced 
upon  her  ah  impression  singularly  roman- 
tic an4  deep.  So  &r  was-  she  from  sus- 
pecting that  what  was  passng  within  her 
gave  cause  for  alarm,  tnat  she  abandoned 
herself}  without  thd  least  solicitude  to  the 
sensations  which  were  moving  in  her  heart 
like  the  the  waves  of  a  new  me.  Never- 
thdess  she  saw  at  qace  ihat,  since  Bernard 
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was  liTinff,  she  had  no  ckim  upon  the  let- 
ters which  his  father  had  given  her  upon 
his  death-hed.  But  the  thought  of  sepa- 
rating from  them  troubled  her ;  she  took 
them  all,  one  by  one,  read  them  again,  for 
the  last  time,  and  then  put  them  all  into  the 
same  ei/vclope,8ilentlj  bidding  adieu  to  these 
friends  of  her  solitude,  these  companions  of 
her  leisure  hours.  This  done  she  went  out 
upon  the  balcony  and  there  stood  for  some 
time  gaiing  upon  the  stai«,  the  white  ya- 
por  which  marked  the  winding  course  of 
the  Clain,  and  the  moon,  like  a  disk  of 
brass,  just  passing  below  the  horizon. 

Although  \i  haa  been  light  for  some  time, 
Bernard   awdce  in   darkness.      A   single 
beam  of  light,  coming,  he  knew  not  whence, 
divided  the  apartment  like  a  luminous  band, 
in  which  were  suspended  millions  of  Uttlc  par- 
ticles— ^like  golden  dust  in  a  riband  of  fire. 
After  remaining  for  some  instants  in  that 
state  of  listless  indifference  T^ich  amounts 
neither  to  sleeping  nor  waking,  he  sudden- 
ly started  up  at  the  low,  murmuring  sound 
of  the  reality  which  was  'stealing  upon  him 
like  the  -flowing  tide,  listened  for  a  moment, 
and  threw  an  eoquiring  look  around  the 
chamber.     The  sound  drew  nearer ;  the 
tide  was  continually  advancing.     Startled 
and  amazedj  he  leaped  from  his  bed,  drew 
the  curtain  and  threw  open  the  shutters. 
His  eyes  and  his  mind  were  enlightened  at 
once ;  he  comprehended  the  peculiarity  of 
his  position  as  clearly  as  he  saw  around  him 
the  sumptuous  furniture  of  the  chamber. 
The  eagle  which  falls  to  sleep  free  in  its 
eyrie,  and  wakes  up  perched  in  the  cage  of 
a  menagerie,  does  not  experience  a  feeling 
of  rage  and  stupor  more  sombre  and  ter^ 
rible  than  Bernard  now  escperienced  at  the 
recollliction  of  what  had  passed  the  day 
and  evening  before.     He  almost  dcspau-ed 
of  himself,  and  felt  self-accused  of  coward- 
ice, perjury,  and  infamy.     He  was  tempted 
to  tlurow  the  Japan  vases,  the  cup  of  gold 
pieces,    thie    Turkish    slippers,    and    the 
cigars,  out  of  the  window,  and  to  finish  the 
matter  by  throwing  himself  out  after  them. 
He  went  through  all  the  motions  of  twist- 
ing Madanle  de  Vaubert's  neck,  and  be- 
thought   himself   what    chastisement    he 
should  inflict  upon  the  Marquis.     Even 
Helen  herself  found  no  favor  before  his 
burning  indignation.     He  stood  motionless 
before  the  mirror,  and  asked  himself  if  that 
could  be  his  image  reflected  there.     Was 


it,  in  reality,  his  ?  In  a  single  day,  nnlma 
to  all  his  instincts,  a  traitor  to  his  opinions, 
to  Us  feelings,  to  his  origin,  to  his  duties, 
to  his  resolutions,  to  bis  interests  even,  he 
had  struck  hands  with  the  nobility  and  ac- 
cepted the  hospitaHty  of  the  plunderers  and 
assassins  of  £is  father!  By  what  sad 
charm  }  by  what  dark  enchantment  ?  In- 
dignant At  having  been  thus  sported  with, 
and  convinced  that  the  Marquis  was  only 
an  old  rouCy  and  his  daughter  a  young  in- 
triguer, trained  in  the  school  of  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  disen^ged  firom  all  the  bands 
with  which  they  had  insidiously  bound  him, 
ashamed  and  furious  at  the  same  time,  at 
having  suffered  himself,  like  Gulliver,  to 
be  thus  caught  by  such  pigmies,  he  seized 
his  whip,  crushed  liis  hat  hasdly  upon  his 
head,  and,  without  even  taking  leave  of  his 
hosts,  rushed  f^om  the  chateau  resolved  not 
to  return  till  he  had  driven  out  the  entire 
iHice  of  the  La  Seiglieres. 

As  he  passed  through  the  conrt,  planted 
with  fig-trees,  horse-chestnuts  and  lilldens, 
on  the  way  to  the  stable  to  saddle  his  horse, 
he  was  met  by  M'Ue  de  La  Seigliere,  who 
had*  just  left  the  chateau  for  .a  morning 
walk,  arrayed  ii^  her  simple  morning  attire, 
yet,  even  more  beautiful  than  she  had 
seemed  the  evening  before,  and  with  a  brow 
so  serene,  an  air  so  calm  and  a  look  so  lim- 
*  pid,  that  Bemard^s  indignation  rave  way 
before  her  as  the  mist  upon  the  hills  melts 
and '  disperses  before  the  rising  siml  To 
suspect  that  noble  and  sweet  creatore  of 
hypocrisy,  of  lyipg,  of  intrigue  and  dupli- 
city, was  like  accusing  the  innocent 
birds  which  were  cooing  and  fluttering 
upon  the  neighboring  dove-cot,  of  murder 
and  carnage.  She  advanced  directly  to- 
wards him.' 

**I  wtfs  looking  for  y6u,  Monsieur,** 
said  she. 

At  the  sound  of  hct  voice  Bernard 
started,  and  the  charm  recon^nenced. 
They  were  at  this  moment  near  a  little 
gate,  which  opened  into  the  fields.  Helen 
opened  it,  and,  passing  her  hand  through 
the  arm  of  Bernard^-r- 

"Come,'*  she  added,  "there  is  time 
enough  yet.  Father  thought  last  evening 
to  go  and  take  a  hunt  .with  you  this  morn- 
idg ;  but  you  will  be  obliged  to  content 
yourself  with  «  stroll  with  me  through  the 
fields.  You  will  lose  by  it ;  bat  the  rab- 
bits will  be  the  gabers." 
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''Stay,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Bernard, 
with  a  tremulous  vt)icc,  gently  disengaging 
himself  from  the  hand  of  Helen.  ''  1  res- 
pect and  honor  you.  I  believe,  you  are  as 
nobfe  as  you  arc  beautiful.  I  feel  that  to 
doubt  you,  were  to  doubt  truth  itself.  .  You 
loved  my  father;  you  were  the  guardian 
angel  of  his  declining  years.  Yoii  admin-> 
ister^d  to  his  wants^  you  SDlaceid  his  suffer- 
ings, smoothed  his  pillow,  and  catched^  his 
dyine  breath.  May  Heaven  blesa  arid. re- 
ward you.  You  ftdfiUed  the  duties  which, 
but  for  my  absence,  woidd  have  devolved 
upon  me.  For  this  I  shall  ever  cherish 
in  my  heart  towards  you  a  feeling  of  the  . 
warmest  gratitude.  Nevertheless,  penkiit 
me  to  ^.  I  cannot  tcrplain  tQ  you  the 
imperative  reasons  which  compel  me  to 
this  course ;  but  since  1  am  compelled,  and 
by  a  force  which  tears  me  from  the  chai^u 
of  your  society,  you  will  6ee,  Mademoi- 
selle, I  trust,  that  the  notions  by  which  I 
am  governed  .are,  indeed,  imperious." 

**  Monsieur,"  replied  M'Ue  de  La  Seig- 
liere,  who  believed  that  she  understood  the 
motive  of  which  she  spoke,  "  if  you  are 
alone  here,  if  yoiir  affection  docs  not  call 
you  elsewhere,  if  your  heart  is  free,  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  consent  to  your 
leaving  us.^* 

*'I  am  alone,  and  my  heart  is  free," 
sadly  replied  the  young  man;  "but  I  am 
only  a  soldier  of  .rude  imd,  doubtless, '^os^ 
manners.  I  have  none  of  the  tastes,  nalh- 
its  or  opinions  of  your  father.  A  stranger 
to  the  world  in  which  you  live,  1  should 
neither  enjoy  it  myself  nor  contribute  to 
fhe  pleasures  of  others. "  ^ 

*'  Is  it'  so.  Monsieur  .^*'  said  Helen. 
**  But  bear  ih  mindinyour  turn,  that  this  is 
your  domain,  and  that  no  one  here  will  think 
of  interfering  with  your  tastes,  habits,  ot 
opinion^.  Mv  father  has  a  land  heaart, 
indulgent  and  tractable.  You  shall  see 
us  only  when  you  desu-e ;  and  if  you  pre- 
fer it,  yoi^  £^all  not  see  us  at  aU.  You 
can  choose  that  kind  of  life  which  pleases 
you  best ;  and,  aside  from  the  tcmpera-r 
lure,  which  we  cannot  control,  ihexe  shall 
be  nothing  to  prevent  your  enjoying  a  per- 
fect Siberia;  only  you  shall  not  freeze, 
and  France  shall  be  at  your  door;" 

"  Be  assured.  Mademoiselle,"  returned 
Bernard,  '^that  my'  plabe'  is  not  m  the 
same  mansii^n  with  uie  Marquis  de  La 
Seigliero." 


**  Would  you  have  me  understand  by 
that.  Monsieur,  that  this  is  not  our  place," 
said  Helen;  "for  this  is  your  property." 

Thus  did  these  two  ihnoccnt  and  honest 
hearts  reciprocally  abdicate  their  claims. 
Bernard  blushed,  was  troubled,*  and  said 
nothing. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Helen,  **that 
you  cannot  and  shall  not  depart.  Come," 
she  added,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  ^^yes- 
terday 1  delivered  to  you,  as  it  were,  the 
last  word»  of  your  father ;  there  remains 
yet  another  deposit,  which  he  confided  to 
me  on  his  di^ath-bed,  and  which  I  must 
transfer  to  you.". 

Thus  saying,  she  gently  drew  Bernard 
along,  who  followed  her  almost  involuntar- 
ily, and  both  were  soon  out  of  sight,  in  a 
covered  walk '.which  led  through  the 
grounds  between  two  hedges  of  thorns  and 
privets.  It  was  one  of  tho^e  smiling 
momingk  which  the  autumnal  sadness  has 
not  yet  touched.  Bernard  recognized  the 
old  sights  and  scenes  in  the  )nidst  of  which 
he  had  been  brought  up ;  at  each  step, 
some  awakened  recollection ;  at  each  turn 
of  the  path,  some  fresh  memorial  of  his 
early  years.  A6  they  thus  proceeded, 
they  tidked  of  by-gone  days.  Bernard, 
of  his  turbulent  childhood;  she  of  her 
quiet  and  sober  youth.  Occasionally  they 
would  stop,  whether  to  exchange  an  idea, 
an  observation,  or  a  sentiment,  or  to  pluck 
the  mint  and  digitalis  which  bordered  the 
walk,  or  to  admire  the  effects  of  the  light 
upon  the  neighboring  meadows  and  hill- 
sides ;  then,  as  if  surprised  by  some  sym- 
pathetic rev^tion',  they  pursued  their 
walk  'in  silence  till  some  new  incident 
iirose  to  interrupt  the  mute ,  language 
of  their  souls. .  If  it  appear  strange,  per- 
haps even  improper,  to  some  rigorous  and 
deficate  persons,  that  the  daughtei*  of  the 
Marquis  de  La  Seigliere  should  thus  walk, 
in  her  morning*  toUet,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  a  yOung  man  whom,  she  had,  for  the 
first  tnne  seen  t^e  evening  before,  it  is  be- 
cause'these  persons,  for  whose  exquisite 
sensibility  we,  nevertheless,  entertain  a 
high  respect,  forget  that  M'lle  de  La  Seig- 
liere was  too  pure  and  too  chaste  to  b^  in- 
fluenced by  that  affectation  of  modesty  and 
reserve,  we  will  not  say  shyness,  which 
the  world  teaches  to  its  vestals.  We 
would,  also,  recall  to  their  recoUeotion 
that  Helen  had  grown  up  in  solitude  and 
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freedom,  and  Uiat,  in  short,  in  following 
the  secret  tendency  of  her  heart,  she  be- 
lieved she  was  discharging  her  duty.  Af- 
ter nearly  an  hour's  walk  they  came,  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  and  without  design,  - 
to  the  farm  where  Bernard  was  bom.  At 
the  sight  of  the  humble  cottage,  where  no- 
thing had  materially  changed,  he  could  not 
restrain  his  emotion;  After  taking  a  rapid 
survey  of  these  scenes,  of  his  infancy,  he 
sat '  down  hj  the  side  of  Helen,  in  the 
court,  upoh  Ihe  same  stone  where  his  fa- 
ther sat  on  the  .occasion  of  his  last  visit  to 
the  farm  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
Both  were  4^ply  affected  and  remained 
silent.  When  Bernard  nused  his  head, 
which  he  held  for  a  long  time  between  his 
hands,  his  countenance  was  moistened  with 
tears. 

^^  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  tijming  to- 
wards Helen,  "  I  yesterday,  in  your  pre- 
sence, spoke  of  my  six  years  of  exile^and 
servitude.  You  are  kind ;  I  know  it— I 
feel  it.  Perhaps  you  gneved  for  my  suf- 
ferings, and  yet,  in  that  indiscreet  recital 
of  my  ills  and  misfortunes,  I  made  no 
mention  of  that  which  most  cruelly  tor- 
tured me,  and  stUl  tortures  me  without 
eeasing.  I  carry  it  with  me,  like  a  vukure 
gnawing  at  my  heart.  When  I  left  my 
father  he  was  already  old  and  aloi^e  in  the 
world.  In  vain  did  he  protest  that  I  was 
his  earthly  treasure.  I  abandoned  him 
without  pity  to  run  after  that  phantom 
which  men  call  glory.  Surrounded  by  the 
turmoil  of  the  camp,  and  occupied  by  the 
exQiten^ent  of  war,  1  did  not  onpe  think 
of  my  ingratitude ;  but  in  the  silence  of  my 
captivity  I  felt  myself  suddenly  over- 
whelmed by  the  weight  of  a  terrible 
thought.  I  pictured  to  mvdelf  my  old  fa- 
ther, without  relations,  friends  or  fa^lily, 
abandoned,  mourning  my  death,  and  re- 
proaching ,my  life.  Thenceforward,  the 
thought  tnat  he  mourned  for  me,  and  .that 
he  doubted  my  affection^  g&Ve  me  neither 
truee  nor  meroy ;  it  became  the  evil  of  my 
heart  4  and  1  still  ask  myself  if,  upon  his 
dyin^  bed,  he  could  have  forgiven  me. 

"He  died  with  his  blessing  upon  you,^' 
replied  the  young  girl,  **  and  in  the  joyous 
hope  6f  meeting  you  in  heaven.'^ 
.    '*  Did  hp  never  speak  of  me  with  bitter- 
ness.?" 

"  He  never  spoke  of  yoti  except  with 
love  and  enthusiasm." 


"  Did  he  never  curse  my  departure  ?" 

"  The  very  thought  of  your  riorioua 
conduct  fillea  him  with  pride.  You  no 
longer  existed  for' him,  it  is  true;  but  still 
yon  were  his  entire  Hie.  He  mourned  for 
you,  and  yet  he  existed  only  in  you  and 
by  you.  As  h^.  was  just  expiring  he  gave 
me  yonr  letters  as  the  dearest  aiid  most 
precious  legwoy  which  he  had  to  leave. 
These  letters--4iere  they  are,"  said  Helen, 
drawing  them  out  of  ar  velvet  bag  and 
handing  them 'to  Bernard; — ^^'they  have 
taught  me  to  know  and  to  love  France, 
and  I  have  often  s^n  your  father  moisten 
ihem  with  his  tears  and  kisses." 

"  Mademoisdle,^  ssdd  Bernard  with  a 
trembling  voice^^^niay  you,  who  aided 
the  fietther  to  die,  and  who  help  the  son  to 
live,  be  rewarded  and  blessed." 

They  returned  more  silent  than  tiie  j  had 
come.'  Though  still  laboring  under  the 
shock  of  the  frightful  dream  which  he  had 
had  during  the  night,  M.  de  la  Seigliere  cor- 
dially received  Bernard,  wlu^  could  not  ex- 
cuse himself  from  taking  breakfe^  with 
the  Marquis  and  his  daughter.  Left  to 
himself,  tne  Marquis  wa^  most  agreeable, 
and  if  now  and  then  he  was  guilty  of  some 
imprudeiioeBy  they  were  muked  by  such 
a  character  of  freedom  and  good  faith  that 
they  were  by  no  means  displeasing  to  the 
free  and^  loyal  nature  of  his  guest.  The 
repast  finished,  the  day  rolled  away  like  a 
dream ; — Bernard,  always  ready  to  depart, 
and  always  prevented  Dv  some  new  epi- 
sode. He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
albums  with  Helen,  played  billiards  with 
the  IMarquis,  rode  out  with  both  in  an  open 
calash,  visited  the  stables  of  the  chateau, 
pridsed  the  horses  to  the  old  gen^mui, 
who  was  fond  of  them  and  pretended  to  be 
a  judge.  In  the  afternoon  cam^  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  who  displayed  all  the  powei%  of 
her  grace  and  wit.  The  dinner  was  to 
Bernard  almost  a  pleasant  one.  In  the 
eveiling,  by  the  fireside,  he  so  frir  fbigot 
himself  as  to  again  recount  his  battles  In 
shorty  a  few  moments  before  midnight,  af- 
ter shaking  the  hand  of  the  Marquis,  he 
retired  to  his  chamber,  and,  firmly  resolv- 
ing that  he  would  leave  the  next  day,  he 
smoked  a  cigar  and.  laid  down  to  pleasant 
dreams. 

But  what  has  become,  meanwhile,  of  our 
young  ^aron  .^.  On  the  morning  of  Uiat 
very    day,   Madame  de'  Vaubert^  'who 
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had)  the  evening  before,  prevented  her  son 
from  presenting  himself  at  the  castle,  sent 
for  him  to  her  room. 

^'  Raoul,"  said  she  ^to  him,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entrance.  ^^  ^o  you  loye  me." 

"What  a  qUjpgtiony  mother  I"  replied 
the  young  man..  "  >      . 

"  Are  you  devatod  to  me,  body  and 
Boul?"  .'        , 

"  Have  you  ever'doubted  it?" 

/^  If  gcave  interests,  qonceming  me, 
should  require  you  to  gp  to  Pariis     ■  ; '  " 

"I  would  go." 

"  Immediately  ?"  ' 

"  Atonce." 

"  Wi^ut  loang  an  hour  V* 

"  Now,"  said  Raotil,  taking  his  hat: 

"  Very  well,"  said  Madame  de  Vaubert. 
''  This  letter  contains  my  instructions ; 
yon  will,  not  open  it  until  you  arrive  at 
Fans.  The  Bordeaux  msol.  will,  pass 
through  Poitiers  in 'two  hours.  Here  is 
some  monej.     Embrace  me.     Now,-go." 

"  Without  ta)dng  leave  of  the  Marquis 
and  presMiting  my  homages  to  his  daugh- 
ter ?"  demanded  Raoul,  hesitatingly. 

"  I  wiU  c^iarge  myself  with  that  duty,'* 
repMed  his  mother. . 


->? 


"  Still  — 

"  Raoul,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

«  What  wiU " 

"  Are  you  devoted  to  mo  ?" 

"Mother,  I  go." 

Three  hours  afterwards,  Raoul  was 
whiflLnff  awaV  toward;!  Paris,  less  perplex- 
ed, and  less  doubting  than  one  would  sup- 
pose \  and,  under  the  belief  that  his  mother 
had  sent  Imn  thither  to  purchase  the  bridal 
presents.  Scarcely  arrived,  he  broke  the 
s^al  of  the  envelope  which  contained  the 
instructions, of  ^e  baroness,  and  read  the 
f&llowing  lihes : 

^^^AiMue  yaurielf;  see,  ike  world  ;  as- 
sociate  only  toith  persons  of  your  rank  ; 
do  nothing  to  degrade  yourself;  husband 
your  youth;  think  not  of  returning  till  I 
recall  you^  and  leave  to  me  the  care  of 
your  happiness. ' , 

Raoul  neither  comprehended  it  nor  sought 
to  comprehend'lt.  The  next  day  he  walk- 
ed gravely  upon  the  Boulevards,  with  a 
cold  and  serious  look,  in  the  midst  ,of  the 
splendor  of  Paris  which  he  .saw  now  for 
tne  first  timtd,  with  as  little  curiosity  as  if 
he  waa  walking  through  his  own  grounds. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 


Weeks  and  mon'ths  rolled  on.  ^  Though 
ever  upon  the  point  of  departure,  Bernard 
had  not  yet  gone .  The  season  was  delightful . 
He  hunted,  rode  the  Marquis'  horses,  and 
finally  gave  himself  up  to  the  current  of 
that  easy  and  elegant  life  ei^oyed  by  th^ 
rich  country  prdprietors.  The  sallies  of 
the  Marquis  pleased  him ;  and  although 
he  still  fj^lt,  in  the  presence  of  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  a  vague  sentiment  of  distrust,'  of 
inexplicable  uneasiness,  Jie  nevertheless 
was  not  insensible— he  hardly  knew  Vhy 
— to  the  charms  of  her  grace^  dignity  and 
intelligence.  The  dinners  were  gay  and 
tlie  wines  exquisite.  Rambles  at  night- 
fall along  the  banks  of  the  Clain,  or  under 
the  trees  of  the  park,  which  the  autumn 
had  stripped  of  their  foliage,  discussions, 


and  busy  with  her  needle-work,  would 
raise  her  bead  and  with  a  smile,  heal  the 
wound  which  her  father  had  made.  M'lle 
de  la  SeigKere,  whb  still  thought  the  young 
man's  position  at  the.  castle  was  of  an  irk- 
some, hutniliating  and  precarious  tenure, 
sought  only  to  niake  him  forget  it ;  and 
this  mistake  was  a  full  compensation  for 
the  heroic  patience,  at  which  he  himself 
was  surprised,  with  which  he  endured  the 
provoking  impertinences  of  the  incorri^ble 
old  m^n.  Beeddes,  although  thev  really 
agreed  in  nothing,  Bernard  and  tne  Mar- 
quis began  to  feel  an '  afiecti^n  for  each 
other.  The  open  character  of  ^'e  son  of 
Stamply,  his  frank  and  foyal  nature,  the 
manlmess  of  his  demeanor,  the  bluntness 
and  boldness  of  his  speech,  even  his  ex- 


away  the  leisure  evemngs.  If  the  Mar- 
quis occasionally  let  \  on  an  aristocratic 
sDot  which  exploded  like  a  bomb-shell  at 
the  feet  of  Bernard,  Hel^,  always  present 


stories  and  chitrchat^  by  the  fireside,  whfled  ^  travagance  of  expression  when  he  spoke 


of  the  battles  of  the  Empire  and  the  glory 
of  his  commander,  were  far  from  repug- 
nant to  the  old  gentleman.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chivalrio  puerilities  of  the  Mar- 
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qtds  were  not  without  something  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  young  soldier.  They  hunted, 
rode  horseback^  and  talked  politiics  togeth- 
er ;  got  excited,  battled — and  were  not  far 
from  loving  one  another.  Faith,  thought 
the  Marquis,  for  a  hussar,  the  son  of  a 
clown,  the  boy  is  really  not  so  bad  as  h^ 
might  be.  Well,  said  Bernard,  for  a  Mar- 
quis, a  voltigcur  of  the  old  regime^  the 
old  man  isnH  the  most  disagreeable' in  the 
world.  And  when  they  parted  in  the  even- 
ing, and  in  the  morning  when  they  met, 
they  would'  cordially  sl^ke  hands. 

The  autumn,  d^w  to  its  close,  and  the 
winter  made  Bernard  feel  more  sensibly 
the  joys  of  the  fireside,  and  the  {Measures 
of  society.  From  his  installation  at  the 
castle,  it  had  been  deemed  prudent  to 
avoid  company.  They  lived  by  thciflselves. 
There  were  no  parties.  Bematd,  who  had 
passed  the  preceding  winter  among  the  iro- 
zen  steppes  of  Russia,  thought  no  longer 
to  resist  the  seductions  of  so  lovely  and 
charming  a  retreat.  >  The  nobility,  upon 
the  whole,  had  an  admixture  of  good,  and 
rather  improved  upon  acquaintance!  He 
thought  what  would,  be  his  situation,  sad 
and  alone,  in  tiiat  deserted  castle  ;  that  he' 
ahould  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  memo- 
ry of  his  father  were  he  to  proceed  vigor- 
ously against  those  who  had  soothed  his ' 
declining  years,  and  that,  since  they  did 
not  question  his  nght,  he  ought  to.le^ve  to 
time  and  their  delicacy  and  honor  the  fit 
determination  of  their  strange  historv,  with- 
out violence,  or  strife,  or  animosity.  In 
short,  ii^  thus  gently  abandoning  himself 
to  the  caprice  of  the  wave  by  Vhich  he 
waa  rocked,  he  was  not  ignthout  good  rea- 
sons for  excusing  himself  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  jujstifying  his  weakness.  There  waa 
one,  however,  more  powerful  than  aU,  and 
this  was  the  only  one  which  he  did  not 
give.  '^  . 

Lightly  ftnd  swiftly  did  the  time  fly  aw&y 
both  for  Helen  and  Bernard.  It  required 
no  great  s&gacity  to.  perceive  what  wa6 
going  on  -in  their  youqg  hearts ;  but  our 
gentleman  who  knew,  as  little  of  love  as 
of  politics,  never  for  once  dreamed  that  a 
patrician's  daughter  could  &11  in  love  with  . 
a  plebeian's*  son.  On  the  other  hand; 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  who  with  all  her 
shrewdness,  knew  iiothihg  of  the 'surprises 
of  passion,  could  not  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  presence  of  Bernard  would  com- 


pensate for  the  absence  of  Raoul.  Nor 
did  Helen  herself.  In  lier  innooenee  she 
did  not  doubt  that  she  loved  him  ;  and  re- 
cognizing herself  before  God  as  his  betrotii- 
ed,  and  believing  .that  with  reference  to 
Bernard  she  was  but  obeying  the  dictates 
of  9f  generous  hospitality,  she  gave  herself 
up,  without  distrust,  to  the  mysterious 
cuxrent  which  was  waHdng  her  towards 
him. 

She  wY)uld  sometimes  comp^Cre  tlie  he- 
roic youth  of  Bernard  with  the  idle  exist- 
ence of  Rao\d  ;.  and  sometimes,  when  read- 
ing the  letters^  of  her  affianced,  she  would 
think  of  thoee  of  the  young  soldier,  and 
wonder  that  the  tenderness  of  the  lover 
had  so  'much  less  warmth  and  exaltation 
than  that  of  the  son.  W&en  with  spark- 
ling eye  and  a  beaming^  countenance,  Ber- 
nard spoke  of'  the  field  of  glory  imd  com- 
bat, or  when  he  sat  gazing  upon  her  in  si- 
lence, she  felt  a'stnlnge  emotion  whicih  she 
had  never  experienced  in  the  presence  of 
him  to  whom  she  was  pledged.  Still  she 
did  not  divine  that  love'  was  lurking  in 
these  sudden  emotiotis  of  her  soul — she, 
who  had  always  supposed  that  love  was 
a  sober,  quiet  sentiment^  without '  anxiety 
or  mystery,  without  sorrow  or  joy.  In 
fine,  Bernard  himself,  without  knowing  it, 
was  intoxicated  with  the  charm  which  en- 
veloped him,  and  day  after  day,  with  per- 
fect freedom  and  innocence,  e&ch  son^ii 
to  throw  the  other'?  position  into  forgetral- 
ness — Helen  growing  more  charming  and 
Bernard  more  humble — and  neither  sus- 
pected that  loVe  was  at  the  bottom  of  these 
delicate  attentions.  Nevertheless  they  had, 
simultaneously,  not  long  afler,  a  vague  re- 
velation of  'the  truth. 

•A  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  Ber- 
nard, in .  one  of  those  boyish  fancies  to 
which  the  Marquis-was  becomitig  sufficient- 
ly subject  in  his  old  age,  he  had  bought  a 
young  horse  of  the  pure  Limousin  blood, 
and  so  untatneable  that  no  one  had  yet 
dared  to  mount  him.  Helen.  |iad  named 
him  Roland,  from  his  untractabteness.  A 
poor  fellow,  who  thought  hin^lf  a  centaur, 
ha4  volunteered  to  br^  him ;  but  Roland 
was  too  much  for  the  -centaur,  whom  he 
quickly' unhorsed  with  a  broken  back. 
From  that  time  no  one-  had  ventured  to 
meddle  with  the  rude  player,  though  he 
was  the  boast  of  the  neighborhood  for  ten 
mQes,  both  for.  his  marvellous  beauty  and 
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the  purity  of  hb  blood.  The  conversation 
tarzung  upon  this  matter,  one  day,  Bernard 
made  bola  to  say  that  he  cpxdd,  in  a  month, 
render  him  gentle  as  ~a  lamb.  Madame  de 
Vaubert  urged  him  to  try.;,  the  Marquis^^ 
dissuaded,  and  Helen  begged  .him  not  to 
imdertake  it.  But  Bernard  had  something 
beside  mere  pretension.  He  rkn  to  the 
stables,  and  very  soon  made  his  appearance 
under  the  balcony,  where  the  baroness, 
with  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter  were 
waiting,  in  the  ^ddle  and  on  the.  back  of 
the  bold  and  fiery  Roland.  E|iraged  by 
the  curb,  with  framing  mouth,  nostrils  dis- 
tended, and  fiery  eyes  like  a  wild  courser 
of  the  desert,  whic^  for  the  first  time  feels 
the  girth  and  the  lE>it,  the  proud  animal 
bounded  with  incredible  fury^  pranced, 
wheeled,  reared  and  plunged,  all  to  the  vis- 
ible satisfaction  of  Madame  de  Vaubert, 
who  seemed  to, take  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  «xercis(e,  and  to -the  special  xlelight  of 
the  Marquis,  who  admired  the  grace  an4 
dexterity  of  the  rider. 

^^  Ventre-saint-gris !  young  man,  ^ou 
belong  to  the  race  of  the  Lapithse,"  cried 
he,  clapping  his.  hands.  •  \ 

When  Bernard  returned  to  the' parlor, 
he  found  Helen  pale  as  death.'  During 
the  entire  day  she  'neither  looked  at  him, 
nor  spoke  to  him.     In  the  course,  of  the 


evening,  however,  when  Bernard  was  stand- 
ing near  her,  silent  and  sad,  lest  he  had 
offended  her — the  Marqms  and  Madame 
de  Vaubert ,^  meanwhile,  beii^  absorbed  in 
a  game  of  chess  :^ 

*'  Why  will  you  so  foolishly  risk  your 
life  .^"  said  she  in  a  low  tone,-  and  some- 
what coldly,  without  raising  her  eyes  from 
the  work  upon  which  she  was  engaged. 

^^.  My  life  ?"  replied  Bernard,  smiling. 
"No  great  risk." 

"You  don't  know  that,"  said  Helen. 

"'Nobody  cares  for  me,"  rejoined  Ber- 
nard, with  a  trembling  voice. 

"  .You  don't  know  that,"  said  Helen. 
"  Besides  it  is  wrong  thus  to  trifle  with  the 
gift  of  God. I' 

". Check-mated i"  shouted  the  Marquis. 
"Young  majd,"  added  be,  turning  to  Ber- 
nard, "I  repeat  it ;  you  are  of  the  blood 
of  the  Lapithae." 

^'  From  what  we  have  seen,"  interrupt- 
ed Madame  do  Vaubert,  "Bernard  will 
soon  be  master  of  Roland." 

"  You  shall  not  ride  that  horse  again," 
said  Helen,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
her  work,  and  in  a  tone  of  cold  and  calm 
authority,  and  in»a  manner  to  be  heard 
only  by  the  young  man,  who  retired  almost 
immediately  to  coi!kceal  his  emotion. 


\ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Tlius  matters  stood^  and  nothing  gave 
reason  to  suppose  that  for  a  long  time,  if 
ever,  they  would  wear  a  new  face.  Ber- 
nard was  fsdrly  established,  and  his  position 
appeared  so  impregnable,  that  the  mOst  the 
Marquis  could  nope  for*was,:thathe  would 
suffer  matters  to  remain' as  tney  were.  .In 
truth,  the  Marquis  was  in  a  quandaiy. 
He  was  i^istinctively  drawn  towards  Ber- 
nard, and  was  fond  of  him,  or  xatber  wU-  i 
lingly  endured  )iim^  wheiiever  he  gave  him-  ! 
sell  up  to  his  tiatural  levity,  and  forgot  by 
what  right  the  young  Stamply  sat  at  -his  ' 
table  andiireside.  But  in  his  hours  of  re- 
flection, so  soon  as  he  began  to  fedi  his 
dependence,  and  to  perceive  the  true  char- 
acter of  his  situation,  the  Marquis  saw  in 
him  only  a  domestic  enemy — a  sword  of 
Damocles  suspended  by  a^  thread  and 
gleaming  above  his  head;    There  were, 


for  hiqi,  two  Bernard's,. one  of  whom  he 
was  not  at  all  dbpleased  with,  while  the 
other  he  c6uld  have  wished  buried  a  bun- 
dred  feet  underground.  He  hadnpt  now, 
when  speaking  of  him  with  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  those  bursts  of  indignation,  those 
laughable  sallies  which  we  have  before  des- 
cribed. .  He  was  no  longer  the  petulant 
and  mettlesome  Marquis,  breaking  at  every 
moment  from  his  leading  string,  and  bound- 
ing fi^e  in  the  fields  of  fkncy.<  The-  reality 
had  tamed  hin^^  aod  if  at  times  be  en- 
deavored to  thrbw  off  its  influence,  a  touch 
in  the  flanks  from  the  spurs  of  his  rou^h 
rider,  brought  him  to  a  sudden  stop.  IVla- 
dame  de  Vaubert  herself,  was  far  from  that 
ooofident  assurance  which  she  had  at  first 
difloovered.  Not  that  she  had  abandoned 
her  parpose  ;  Madame  de  Vaubert  was  not 
a  woman  to  be  easily  discouraged ;  but  not- 
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withstanding  all  her  eflforts  to  reaftare  hipa, 
she  seemed  ti>  the  Marquis  hesitating, 
donbtful,  troubled^  and  irresolute.  The 
fact  is,  the  barofless  no  longer  felt  that 
undoubting  intrepidity  which  liad  so  long 
sustained  her,  and  with  which  she  had  also 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  old  gentleman. 
As  she  studied  Bernard,  watched  him  more 
nearly,  and  learned  him  more  thoroughly, 
«he  became  convinced  that  the  chances  for 
compromise  and  accommodation  were  ez- 
ceecungly  meagre  \  she  perceived  thai  she 
had  to  do  with  one  of  those  sensitive  and 
proud  spirits,  who  impose  conditions,  but 
never  receive  them,  who  can  abdicate,  but 
never  compound.  Now,  as  here  was  a 
million  at  issue,  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
Bernard  would  readily  resign  it,  however 
disinterested  and  generous  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be.  M'Ue  de  La  SeigHere  wa^ 
the  only  one  who  could  attempt,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  to  accoii^ish  such  a  mi- 
racle ;  she  alone  could  conilummate  the 
work  of  seduction,  which  unconsciously  to 
herself,  the  charms  of  her  youth  and  beauty 
had  victoiiously  begun.  Unfortunately  for 
Madame  de  Vaubert's  plans,  Helen  w&s 
unjsophisticated    and    ineienuous.     If   she 

Eossessed  the  charms  which  could  turn  the 
on  into  love,  she  had  not  the  artfulness 
which  could  file  his  teeth  and  pare  his 
claws.  By  what  arts,  by  what  manage- 
ment, could  she  bring  tlus  noble  heart  to 
become,  without  suspicion,  the  instrument 
of  her  craft,  and  the  accomplice  of  her  in- 
trigues ?  Such  was  the  secret  which  all 
the  ingenuity  of  Madame  de  Vaubert  vainly 
exhausted  itself  in  seeking.  Her  conver- 
sations with  the  Marquis  had  ceased  to  be 
marked  by  that  nerve  and  force  with  which 
they  had  but  recently  been,  animated. 
There  was  no  more  of  that  high  disdain,' 
that  proud  contempt,  that  haughty  bearing, 
which  has  more  than  once  perhaps  caused 
the  reader  to  smile.  When  the  hunter 
goes  forth  in  the  morning  at*  the  first  dawn 
of  light,  foil  of  ardor  and  hope,  he  breathes 
the  air  with  a  swelling  chest,  and  cheer- 
fully sets  his  fectdn  the  dewy  fields.  Thus 
seeing  him  with  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  escorted  by  his  dogs,  we  would  say  he 
was  marching  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
Meanwhile  noon  approach^  ;  iihe  dogs 
have  started  neiilier  partcidge  nor  hare, 
and  the  htmter  foresees  that  he  is  to  return 
with  an  empty  bag,  without  having  burned 


his  powder,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a  sliot  at  the 
linnets.  Throudi  the  briars,  which  tear 
his  clothes,  and  beneath  the  sun,  beating 
dowti  upon  his  head,  he  marks  his  way 
with  jaded  steps  j  and  ats  down  discouraged 
under  ^  the  first  hedge  be  enters.  This 
is  nearly  the  history  of  the-  baroness  and 
the  Marquis.  It  is  noon  with  them,  and 
they 'have  taken  no  game ;  but  worse  eff 
than  the  hnhteir,  the  game  has  caught 
them.  » 

"Well,  Madame  la  baronne .'"  ooca- 
sidnally  said  the  Marquis  languishingly  and 
doubtfully  shaking  his  head. 

"  Oh,  Marquis, '^  replied  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  "  we  must  see ;  we  must  wait. 
This  Bernard  is  not  exactly  the  person  we 
have  taken  him  to  be.  Whether  feigned 
or  real,  9^  certain  elevation  of  ideas  and  a 
certain  distinction  of  sentiments  is  not 
wanting  to  him.  At  fhe  present  day  all 
mingle  together.  Thanks  to  *  the  benefits 
of  a  revolution  which  has  confounded  all 
classes,  and  obliteratecl  all  the  lines  of'  de- 
markation,  the  rabble  may  pretend  to  have 
as  much  heart  as  we.  There'  is  not  one  of 
them  so  mean  but  would  think  it  dishonor* 
able  not  to  affect  the  ^tateliness  of  a  Rohan, 
and  th^  pride  of  a  Montmorency.  It  is  a 
great  pity ;  but  so  it  is.  These  people 
will  finish  by  emblasoning  their  filth  and 
mounting  their  armorial  bearings.^' 

"  We  are  still  playing  a .  villainous 
game,"  added  the  Marquis,  "  for  while  we 
have  no  chance  for  excuse,  thanks  U>  your 
skill  and  counsel,  I  am  in  a  fur  way  to 
lose  both  my  fortune  and  my  honor. ,  This 
is  too  much !  How  shall  we  get  out  of  this 
comedy  }  You  are  incessantly  telling  me 
that  we  hold  the  prey  in  our  hands ;  par 
Dieu  f  I  think  rather  that  the  prey  holds 
us.  We  have  shut  up  the  mouise  in  a 
Flemish  granary."/ 

"'We  must  see ;  we  must  wait,"  re^ 
peated  Madame  de  Vaubert.    *  *  Henry  IV. 
did  not  conquer  his  kingdom  in  a  day." 
^  "  Ho  conquered  k  in  hid  hour,  apud  at 
the  point  of  a  stainless  sword. " 
;  "You  forget  the  Miss. " 
'  "  It  was  a  Low  Mass ;  I  bave  been  list- 
ening to  one  lliese  three  months,  and  am 
only  at  the  tntroit.^^ 

However  much  it  might  cost  him  to  ad- 
mit strangers  into  the  ^cret  of  this  busi- 
ness, which^  however,  was  a  decret  to  no 
one;  howeve^r  m)ach  of  repugnance  he 
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might  feel  to  committing  himself  with  the 
lawyers,  the  Marquis  had  arrived  at  such 
a  state  of  perplexity  that  he  determined  to 
take  the  advice  of  a  celehrated  jurist,  who 
then  flourished  at  Poitiers,  where  he  pass- 
ed for  the  D'Aguesseau  of, the  place.  M. 
de  La  Seigliere  still  douhted  the  validity 
of  the  claims  of  his  guest ';  he  refused  to 
believe  that  a  legislator,  even  a  Corsican, 
could  carry  iniquity  so  far  as  to  sanction 
and  enco*urage  pretetisions  so  exorbitant.. 
At  the  risk  of  jdestroying  his  last  hope,  he 
ou^  morning  sent  for  the  Poiteiin  D'Agues- 
seau to  call  at  his  cabinet,  and  carefully 
explained  the  whole  matter,  preparatory 
to  the  inquiry  if  the^  was  any  honorable 
way  of  disembarrassing  himself  of  Ber- 
nard ;  or  at  least  if  he  could  compel  him  to 
any  arrangement  which  should  compromise 
neither  the  honor  nor  the  fortune  of  his 
family.  . 

This  celebrated  jtuast,  whose  name  was 
pes  Tournelles^  was  a  little  old  man,  keen, 
orafly,  and  withal  fond  of  a  joke,  bclouging 
to  the  noblesse  of  the  robe,  and  therefore 
entertaining  rxo  great  affection  towards  the 
noblesse  of  the  sword,  particularly  the  I^a 
SeigliereS)  vfhp  had  always  treated  ermine 
and  the  wig  as  a  smacking  of  the  bourge- 
oisie. Besides,  he  Had  not  forgotten  a 
rencounter,  in  which  our  genlleman  treat- 
ed him  very  cavalierly,  and  while,  though 
it  had  happened  some  thirty  years  befbire, 
and  had  been  Ictng  forgotten  by  the  offen- 
der, still  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  of- 
fended: M.  Des  Toumelles  was  therefore 
by  jio  means  grieved  to  find  the  Marqms 
in  difficulty.  Having  thoroughly  examin-', 
ed  into  the  ^ts  of  the  case,  and  assured 
himself  that  by  the  t^rms.of  the  deedfrcHn 
Stamply  to'his  ol4  master,  the  rights  of  the 
donee  were  entirely  revoked  by  the  single 
&ct  of  the  existence  (^  the  don  of  the 
donor,  he  took  a  malicious  plea]sure  in  de- 
monstrating to  his  noble  client  that  not 
only  had  he  no  legal  remedy  against  Ber- 
nard, but  that  t)ie  latter  might  at  any  time^ 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
turn  him  and  his  oaughter  out  of  doors. 
The  old  fox  did  not  stop  here.  With  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  satisfying  the  Mar- 
quis, he  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  priii- 
ple  upon  which  the  law  restoring  Bernard 
to  his  fiither's  property  was  founded ;  he 
developed  the  idea  of  the  legislator,  and 
maintained  that  in  this^  so  far  from  being 


iniquitoQB  as  the  Marquis  alleged,  the  law 
was  just,  provident,  wise,  and  paternal.  In 
vain  did  Uie  Marquis  object;  in  vain  did 
he  jsharge.ihe  republib  with  extortion,  vio- 
lence, and  usurpation  ;  in  vain  did  he  at- 
tempt to  show  that  he  held  Jus  property 
not  of  the  liberality  but  the  probity  of  his 
old  servant ;  in  vain,  in  short,  did  he  en- 
deavor to  escape  from  his  dilemma  by  any 
of  the  thousand  and  one  ways  which  ho 
knew  so  Well.  Our  legist  politely  proved 
to  him  that  in  appropriating  the. estates  of 
the  epiigranta,  the  republic  had  only  made 
use  of  a  legitimate  right,  and  that  in  res- 
toring to  him  the  domain  of  his  father,  his 
old  farmer  had  only  performed  an'^act  of 
mtmificence.  Under  the  pretext  of  still 
further'  explaining  the  matter,  he  expati- 
ated at  length  upon  the  generosity  of  the  pld 
miser.  He  was  gifted  with  an  mexhausti- 
ble  faculty,  and  the  words  poured  fi-om  his 
mouth  like  showers  of  arrows  from  a  quiv- 
er ;  so'  that  the  poor  Marquis,  pricked  and 
stung  like  a  man  who  had  recklessly  pro* 
voked  a  swarm  of  bees,  began  to  sweat 
profusely^  and  writhed  in  his  chair,  cursing 
the  day  When  he.  tl^ought  of  consulting 
such  a  pitiless  babbler,  without  even  the 
poor.resource  of  getting  into  a  rage,  so  po- 
litely and  dexterously  did  his  tormentor 
bear  himself.  At  length  pushed  to  ex- 
tremitiesi — 

"  Enough !  Monsieur,  enough  !"  cried 
the  Marquis  ;  ^^  ventre  ^int-^is !  it  seems 
to  me  that  ypu  abuse  \o\k  eloquence  and 
erudition.  1  am  sufficiently  informed; 
I  have  no  desire  for  any  further  instruc- 
tion,"      .      ^  ^ 

**  Monsieur le  Marquis,''  gravely  rejoined 
the  sly  old  man,  who  'enjoyed  the  sport  ex- 
ceedingly, and  was  determined  not  to  let  go 
his  victim  till  he  had  gorged  himself  with 
his  blood,  ^'  I  am  call^a  in  as  the  physician 
of  your  fortune  and  your  honor,  and  I 
should  deem  myself  unworthy  the  confi- 
dence you  hme  show^  me  if  I  did  not  res- 
pond with  equal  candor.  Your  case  is  a 
grave  oj^  ;  and  it  is  not  by  consulting  ypur 
prejudices  yourself,  or  by  humoring  them 
on  my  part  that  you  can  expect  io  extri- 
cate yourself  from  your  embarrassment." 

Th>Qse  last  words  fell  like  refreshing  dew 
upon  the  indurated  h^ft  of  the  Marquis. 

Elh!  Monsieur,". he  demanded  with  a 
hesitating  and  submissive  air,  ^'  then  the 
case  is  not  desperate  ?" 
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"  Possibly  not,"  replied  the  crafty  Des 
Tournellcs  with  %  smil^,  "  provided  always 
that  yon  consent  to  disclose  the  whole,  ind 
to  hear  what  is  n^ccs^ary  to  be  heard.  I 
repeat  it.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  you  are  to 
Bee  in  rae  only  the  physician,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  examine  into  your  complaint,  and 
prescribe  the  proper  remedy." 

Softened  by  fear,  allured  by  hope,  and 
encouraged  withal  by  the  apparent'  good 
nature  underneath'  which  the  old  serpent 
concealed  his  perfidious  designs,  the  Mar- 
quis resigned  himself  to  the  most  thorough 
and  intimate'  disclosures.  •  To  adopt  the 
colli parison  of  Des  Toumelles,  he  fared  like 
those  persons,  who,  after  a  life  of.raHing 
at  medicine,  throw  themselves  blindly  into 
the  arms  of  the  doctor  the  moment  they 
fancy  that  they  can  feel  the  cold  breath  of 
deatn..  Apart  from  a  few  trifling  details 
which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  omity  he 
laid  the  whole  matter  Open  without  reser- 
TiUion — ^his  return,  the  arrival  of  Bernard, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  young  man 
installed  himself  at  the  chateau.  Urged  on 
by  the  diabolical  jurisconsult,  who  ev^ry 
now  and  then  interniptbd  him,  with — 
"  Very  well !  all  very  well !  Less  serious 
than  I  expected.  Courage,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  !  All  right  so  far,  we  shall  get 
out  of  it," — he  laid  himself  completely 
open,  while,  with  his  ch\n  supported  npon 
his  bill-headed  cane,  the  old  counsellor  was 
swelling  with  joy  to  see  the, proud  old  gen- 
tleman thus  expose  his  infirmities  and  dis^ 
Cover,  without  hesitation,  the  wounds  of  his 
fidlfishn ess  and  pride .  When  the  latter  had 
finished  his  story,  M.  Des  Toumelles  as- 
sumed a  serions  look,  and  omjnoudy  shook 
.  his  head. 

**  Serious  matter^'*  taid  he,  "  very  se- 
riouis ;  more  so  than  I  ^ppposed  just  now. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  it  is  pot  to  be  dis- 
sembled .that  you  are  in  the  most  unfortu- 
nate position  in  which  a  nobleman  of  any 
time  or  countrv  was  ever  pli^^ed.  You 
have,  in  fact^  no  home  which  you  can  call 
yours.  You  do  not  tplerate  Bernard  ;  he 
tolerates  you.  You  are  at  his  mercy  ;  jpou 
are  dependent  upon  his  caprices,  ^his 
boy  may  at  any  time,  or  any  day,  compel 
you  to  leave.  Serious,  very  serious,  ex- 
ceedingly serious!  "and  the.  lawyer  looked 
still  more  grave,  (ind  shpok  kis  liead  still 
more  ominously. 

''  I  knew  it,  par  Dieu  /"  it  is  veiy  pe- 


rious,^'  cried  the  Marquis  with  impadence ; 
you  may  repeat  that  a  hundred  times,  and 
teach  me  nothing  new." 

"  I  am  quite,  aware  ^"  coolly  pursued  M. 
Des  Toumelles  without  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  Marquis,  **  I  am  fer  from 
ignorant  of  the  fact  tjliat  it  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  thb  young  man  to  retain  you  and 
vour  amiable  daughter  under  his  roof ;  I 
know  very  "Well  tbit  it  wiU  be  difficult  for 
him  to  find  guests  so  distinguished,  and 
who  will  do  him  so  much  honor.  I  go  fur- 
ther ;  I  maintain  that  it  is  his  duty  to  seek 
to  retain  you  ;  .1  conceive  that  fiUal  piety 
imperiously  commands  him  to  connect  you 
witn  his  fortune.  You  were  so  kind  to  his 
father  !  It  was  said,  with  truth,  that  that 
old  man  enriched  himself  by  the  T«rj  act 
of  divesting  himself  of  his  estate,  so  over- 
whelmed was  he  in  his  latter  days  with  your 
kind  attentions,  your  care,  your  tenderness, 
4nd  yourv  regard !  Charming  spectacle  !  It 
is  delightful  thus  to  see  the  hand  which 
gives,  overcome  in  generosity  by  the  hand 
which  receives !  Although  I  haye  not  the 
honor  of  an  acquaintance  with  M.  Bernard, 
I  do  not  doubt  his  honorable  disposition. 
Sp  &r  as  I  am  aware,  everything  indicates 
in  Iiim  a  noble  heart,  an  elevated  mind,  a 
generous  and  grateful  soul.  .But,  aside 
frbm  the  fact  tiiat  it  hardly  comports  with 
the  dignity  of  a  La  Seigliere  to  accept  a 
hiimiliating  condition,  Ufe  is  strewn  with 
rocks,  against  which,  sooner  or  later,  the 
purest  intentions  and  the  most  honoraUe 
resolutions  must  break .  B^mard  is  young ; 
he  will  marry,  and  have  children.  Mon 
sieuc  le  Marquis,  I  must  tell  you  the  truth ; 
this  is  a  very  serions  matter  !" 

"  What !  The  devil !"  shouted  if.  de 
Seigliere,  who  felt  >his  bbod  tingle  in  tke 
very  tips  of  his  ears.  'M  sept  fbr  yo«  not 
to  calculate  the  depth  .of  the  abyss  into 
which  I  have"  fallen,  but  to 'tell  me  how  I 
can  got  out  of  it.  Will  you  b^in  to  help 
me  out ;  when  I  get  out  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  measure  its  depth." 

"  Pardon  me.  Monsieur,  pardon  me," 
replied  M.  Des  Toumelles ;  ^^  before  finding 
you  a  ladder  it  is  well,to  know  how  long  it 
must  be.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  the  abyss 
i^  profound!  What  ^  abyss!  If  you 
return  you  may  llfttter^yo^rseIf,  like  The- 
'  sens,  thiat  you  have  visited  dismal  ^ores. 
,  And '  what  a  history,  monsiexff,  is  yours ! 
What  sit^golar  freaks  of  fortune !     What 
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Strang  viciasitudes!  The  Marquis  fle  La 
Seigiiere,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  his- 
tory—one  of  the  first  gentlemen  in 'France, 
recalled  from  ex3e  by  one  of  his  olji  ser- 
vants !  The  worthy  man  ctespoib  himself 
to  enrich  his  former  lord !  Tne  son,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  dead,  returns  one  fine 
morning  «to.  reclaim  his  heritage  !  This  is 
a  drama ;  it  is  all  a  romance  ;  we  haye/no- 
diing  more  interesting  in  all  our  judicial 
annaJs.  No  doubt,  Monsieur  le  Marqilis, 
you  were  T'ery  much  surprised  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  youn^  soldier,  whom  ru- 
mor had  skin  in  the  oattle  of  Moscow ! 
But,  although  his .  return  must  hare  cost 
you  some,  embarrassment,  I  should  be  wil- 
ling to  swear  that  the  appearance  of  the 
son  of  your  benefactor  alive  and  well,  was 
not  disagreeable  to  ypu."* 

^^  To  the  point !  Monsieur,  to  the  point !'? 
cried-  the  marqilis,  ready  to  burst,  and  red 
as  a  peony; 

"Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  get  me 
oat  of  this  afEedr  ?" 

"Zounds!  Monsieur  le  Marquis," 
cried  his  tormentor,  "  we  must  find  some 
way.  You  must  not  remain  in  such  a  de- 
plorable position.  It  must  not  be  said  that 
a  Marquis  de  La  Seigliere  and  his  daughter 
have  lived  at  the  change -of  the  son  of  their 
old  fiurmer,  liable  at  any  day  to  be  sent  away, 
like  tenants  viiio  have  not  paid  their  rent. 
This  ought  not  to  be*;  it' must  not  be.'^ 

Here.  M.  Des  Toumelles  appeared  to 
fall  into  a  learned  meditation.  For  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  he  sat  mark- 
ing out  circles  on  the  floor  with  the  end  of 
his  cane,  or,  with  nose  pointing  upwards, 
regarding  the  mouldings  of  tba  ceiling ; 
while  the  Ji^arquis  watched  him  i^  silence, 
with  an  anxiety  impossible  to  describet'but 
easy  to  comprehend,  trymg  to  read  his  &te 
in  the  visage  of  his  counsel,  and  passing, 
by  turns,  filom  disappointment  to  hope,  ac- 
cording to  the  anxious  or  smiling  expression 
which  played  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
perfidious  Des  Toumelles. 

"Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  he,  at 
length,  "  the  law  )&  explicit ;  the  chums 
of  young  Stamply  are  incontestible.  Ne- 
Tcrtheless,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
which  cannot  be  disputed,  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  with  the  reqtusite  management  and 
skill,  you  may  succeed  in  compelling  young 
Stamply  to  refinquish  his  pretensions.  But 
the  difficulty  is  that,  in  order  to^  do  this, 
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it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  subtleties  of 
the  law ;  and  you,  Marquis  de  La  Seig- 
liere, you  will  never  consent  to  engage  m 
the  obliquities  of  chicane." 

"  Never,  Monsieur,  never!"  proudly  re- 
plied the  marquis.     Better  ^eap  out  of  the 
window  than  descend  by  a  filthy  staircase." 
"^I  was  sure  of  it,"  resumed  M.  Des 
Toumelles.     "  These  sentiments  are  too 
chivalrous  for  me  to  think  of  combatting 
them.     Allow  me,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  stake  is  a  great  one — :the  domain 
of  your  ancestors — a  million  of  property — 
.  the  future  prospects  of  vour  daughter  and 
your  family.     All  this  is  to  be  taken  into 
(Consideration.     I  do  not  speak  of  this  with 
reference  to  yourself,  Monsieur  le  Marquis ; 
you  possess  a  heart  as  disinterested  as  ever 
beat' in  the  human  bosom,  and  ruin  is  less 
terrible  to  you  than  a  stain  upon  your  es- 
cutcheon.    Want  has  no  terrors  for  you  ^ 
you  would  livd,  if  need  be,  upon  the  roots 
of  the  earth  and  water.     This  is  noble, 
beautiful^  grand,  heroic!     I  can  see  you 
already,  in  my  mind's  eve,  resuming  the 
route  to  poverty,  and  at  the  view  my  heart 
is  moved  a^d  my  imagmation  kindled;  for, 
as  has  been  tnuy  observed,  the  wrestlings 
pf  a  strong  man  with  the  assaults  of  adver- 
sity, is  the  most  magnifioent   spectacle 
which  one  can  behold.     But  your  daugh- 
ter, Monsieur,  your  daughter,  for  you  are  a 
father !     Though  you  may  be  willing  to 
accept  the  part  (4  dldipus,  will  you  im- 
pose upon  tnat  darling  child  the  task  of 
Antigone  ?     What  do  I  say  ?    As  pitiless 
a^  Agamemnon,  will  you  sacrifice  her,  a 
new  Iphijrenia,  upon  the  altar  of  pride  to 
the  selfidmess  of  a  &lse  honor  ?    I  was 
well  i^ware  thai  you  would  find  it  repug- 
nant to  your  feelings  to  sufier  your  name 
to  be  brought  before  the  tribunaJb,  and  to 
seek  by  techpicalities  to  snatch  from  just- 
ice the  consecration  of  your  rights*.    Still, 
think  of  it,  a  million-  of  property !    Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis,  you  are  J^roperlv  here;  it  is 
your  place;  this  hereditary  wealth  beqomes 
you ;  it  fits  you  like  a  glove,  and  you  wear 
it  well.    And  thep,  between  you  and  me, 
is  it  more  dishonorable  to  seek  a  blow  at. 
one's  adversary,  through  a  defect  in  the 
law,  than  it  waa  formerly  for  kiughts  to 
idm,  lance  in  hand,  at  the  joint  of  the  visoTi 
or  at  some  defect  in  the  cuirass  ?" 

"  Well,  prooeed  Monsieur, "  said  the  mar- 
quis, after  i^  few  numieols  of  hesitatuj^  d- 
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lence,  *'  if  you  will  Answer  for  the  saccesB 
of  the  plan,  out  of  the  deyotion  which  I  feel 
for  the  interests  of  my  daughter,  I  will  re- 
sign myself  to  drain  tiie  cup  of  humiliation 
to  its  last  dregs." 

'^  Triumph  of  paternal  love !"  exchum* 
-ed  M.  Des  Toumelles^  with  an  air  of  as- 
tonishment. *^  Then  it  is  agreed  that  the 
case  shall  so  to  court.  It  only  remlu^  to 
determine  by  what  niceties  we  shall  he  ahle 
to  succeed  in  legally  depriving  of  his  legi- 
timate rights  the  son  of  the  good  man  mo 
left  you  aU  his  estate.  V 

"  Ventresatnt-gruJ  Monsieur.  Let 
us  understand  ourselves!"  cried  the  old 
gentkman,  who,  in  less  than  a  second, 
changed  firom  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 

rllor  of  indignation.  ^  That  is  not  what 
want.  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
transmit,  intact,  to  my  dlraghter  the  iihex- 
itance  which  I  reoeiv^ ;  bolGod  forbid  that 
I  should  ever'  think  of  depriving  that  young 
man  of  his  legitimate  property.  I  ml  set 
apart  a  portion  of  it  to  hun.  I  will  assure 
to  him,  at  whatever  erpensej  an  easy  and 
honorable  support." 

'^  Ah !  noble,  noble  heart  P'  said  M. 
Des  Toumelles,  with  a  tenderness' so  per- 
fectly affected  that  the  marquis  himself 
felt  somewhat  moved.  ^  And  yet  they 
accuse  these  mnd  seifliiiors  of  selfishness 
and  ingratitude!  Well,  rince  you  insist 
upon  it,  we  Will  do  aomething  for  the  hus- 
sar. 


roughly  weighing  it  in  all  its  details,  to  go 
to  court  would  be  a  great  mistake.  It 
would  only  compromise  your  reputation 
without  saving  your  fortune.  I  made  no 
doubt  of  being  able  tp  get  round  the  law 
in  some  way,  and  save  you  from  the  960th 
article  of  the  chapter  on  donations ;  with 
the  dode  there  is  always  son^e  means  of 
^tting  along.  Unfortunately,  the  terms 
of  the  deed  which  restored  th«  property  to 
you,  are  too  clear,  tpo  precise  and  explicit 
tp  admit,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
of  an^ doubt  as  to  their  meaning;  it  would 
be  only  a  waste  of  time  and  labor.  John 
Stamply  left  yotf  his  property  only  under 
the  conviction  that  his  son  was  dead ;  but 
his  son  is  living  ;*  therefore  the  &ther  gave 
you  nothing.  There  is  no  esi»ptng  the 
conclusion;  it  is  inevitable !  inevitaUe!" 
repeated  the  lawyer,  with  peculiar  em- 
pha8is,ajid  a  look  of  despair.  *^  But  I  de- 
sire to  know,"  he  continued,  with  an  air  (^ 
triumph,  ^^ivhy  it  is  that  you  and  I  sit 
here  amusing  oureelves  with  so  remote  and 
so  sorry  a  prospect  of  escape,  when  it  is 
not  impossible  that  we  have  one  at  hand 
whidi  IS  at  once  honorable  and  infallible  ? 
In  your  fkmi^arity  with  comic  authors,  the 
fact  cannot  have  escaped  you,  that  all  com- 
edi^  end  with  a  marriace.-  Indeed,  it  al- 
most seems  as  if  mamage  was  instituted 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  poets.  Mar- 
riage, Monsieur  le  Marquis,  is  the  grand 


Besides,  we  will  deckre  this  in  open  j  resource,  the  deut  ex  machinaj  the  dword 
court;  the  advocate  on  the  other  side  can  rof  Damocles  cutting  the  Grordian  knot. 


make  nothing  of  it,  and  it  wiH  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  judges." 

Hereupon,  M.  Des  Toumdles,  desiring 
H  few  moments  for  reflection,  to  see,  as  he 
said,  if  he  could  find  any  defect  in  the 
law,  appeared  again  to  lapse  into  a  profound 
cogitation.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  came 
out  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  smiles; 
seeing  which,  M,  d6  La  Seigliere  felt  tiie  joy 
of  amanwho,under  sentenceof  death,  and  in 
daily  expec^on  of  being  executed,  sudden- 
ly learns  that  his  punishment  is  commuted 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  galleys. 

^^  Well,  Monsieur ,^^  demanded  the  mar- 
qois. 

'^  The  fiict  IS,  Monsieur  le  Marquis," 
responded  M.  Des  Toumelles,  suddeidy 
«ssuiliing  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  con- 
stenation,  *^the  &ct  is,  you  ari^  lost,  lost 
without  resource,  lost  wrAout  hope !  After 
considering  the  whole  matter  ta^i  &o- 


You  find  it  so  in  Moliere,  in  Regnard,  in 
all  the  poets.  How  could  they  extricate 
themselves  from  their  plots,  except,  by  mar- 
rut^  ?  In  all  comedies,  what  reconciles 
divided  f&ihilies.^  what  terminates  di^r- 
ences  ?'  Wkat  stops  litJgatioh,ex^gn]she8 
hatred,  and  puts  an  end  US  intrigues  ? 
Marriage!  ^ways  marriage!  And  what 
prevents  us,  if  it  is  true  that  the  drama  is 
but  ^e  paintinjj  and  eiqpreBBion  of  real 
life,  from  winding  up  with  a  marriage? 
£h  ?  M^e  de  La  Seigli^  is  young,  and 
admitted  to  be  (Alarming;  om  the  othernand, 
Bernard  is  young,  ahlo^  and  very  passable 
in  his  appearance  ?  Let  them  be  married. 
Moliere  nimself  would  xiot  have  aaked  & 
better  denouement  for  such  an  adventui«." 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  his  po- 
rition,  the  marquis  was  sdoed  with  such  & 
"fit  of  hilarity  at  this  proposition  that  he  sat 
rolling  in  the  chahry  and  holding  on  upon 
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his  rides  for  some  fiyeinmntes  m  immode- 
rate laughter. 

"  Par  Dieu  I  Monsieur,"  sidd  he,  after 
having  recovered  himself,  '^  jou  owed  me 
this  recompenJse  for  the  two  hours  you  have 
kept  me  on  the.  stand.  I  heg  you  will  re- 
peat your  proposition." 

^^  I  have  the  honor  to  repeat.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,"  replied  the  malicious  old 
man,  with  an  imperturbahle  sang-froid^ 
*^'that  the  only  way  of  reconciling,  in  this 
affiur,  your  reputation  with  your  interest 
is  to  .6ffer  'M'lle  de  La  SeiffU^re  in  mar- 
riage to  the  son  of  ybi^r  old  fanner. "  - 

This  time  the  marquis  was  utteily  un- 
able to  contain  faimseu.  Ha  wa^  obliged 
to  gel  up  from  his  chair  and  take  a  turn 
or  two  about  the  chamber  before  he  could 
recover  himself  from  the  convulrions  of 
laughter  induced  by  his  ^zcearive  delight. 
When  he  had  become  tolerably  calm — 

*^  Monsieur,!'  said  he, ''  Ihad  been  told 
that  you  were  a  very  able  man,  but  I  had 
no  conception  of  your  real  power.  Ventre- 
saini-gns  !  What  penetration !  What  a 
prompt  and  ready  glance !  What  a  way 
of  arranging  things  !  You  must  have  been 
sent  to  tehool  early  to  have  acquired  §o 
much  at  vour  age.  Your  father  ,was, 
doubtless,  king^  attorney.  Vive  Dieu! 
What  wells  ^  of  science  !  Madame  Des 
Tournelles,  when,  you  walk  but  with  her, 
at  Blossac,  on  Sunday,  must  carry  a  high 
head.'  Monsieur  le  jurisconsulte,"  added 
he,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  ^'you 
have  to  consult  not  to  advise." 

"  Oh !  to  be  sure.  Monsieur  le  Manjuis," 
replied  M.  Des  Tournelles,  without  discov- 
ering ihe  least  embarrassment,  '^  I  under- 
stand perfectly  weU  that  such  a  proposition 
b  revmting  to  your  nobld  instinct.  I  can. 
fully  appreciate  your  feelings ;  I  dm  feel 
all  the  weight  of  your  objections;  I  can 
excuse  your  opposition.  StiU,  if  vou  will 
reflect  but  for  pne  moment  you  will  se^  in 
your  turn,  that  there  are  exigencies  to 
which  the  most  legitimate  pride  is  obliged 
sometimes  to  yield." 

^'  Stop  there,  Monsieur^"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, in  a  severe  tone*,  which  admitted  of 
no  reply;  which  however  did  not  silence 
the  crafty  old  man. 

**  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  he  continued 
with  finnnees,  ^'Ihe  smcere  interest,  the 
very  lively  sympathy  with  which  Vour  po- 
dtioD  inspires  me,  the  respeotftil  attach- 


ment which  I  have  always  felt  towards  your 
illustrious  family,  the  ^nkness  and  well 
known  sincerity  of  my  character,  all  unite 
in  compelling  me  to  insist;  and  1  must  in- 
sist, though  I  incur  your  ridicule  and  even 
your  indignation,  as  the  reward  of  my  de- 
votion. Suppose,  some  day,  your  foot 
should  slip,  and  you  should  be, precipitated 
into  the'  Clain,  would  he  not  be  justly 
chargeable  with  crime  before  God  and  man, 
who,  when  it  was  in  his  power,  should  not 
lend  you  a  helping  hand.  But  the  truth 
IS,  you  have  fallen  into  a  gulf  a  hundred 
'times  deeper  than  the  bed  of  our  river ; 
and  I  th^  I  should  be  wanting  to  my  duty 
did  I  not  make  use,  even  at  the  risk  of 
wounding-you,  of  all  possible  human  means 
to  attempt  to  extricate  you." 
**  Well !  Monrieur,"  retorted  the  Mar- 

2uis^  *^  let  people  drown  in  peace,  if  it  is 
lieir  good  pleasure.  Far  better  to  drown 
respectably  in  pure,  transparent  water, 
than  drag  out  a  dishonorable  life  in  poverty 
and  disgrace;" 

'^  These  sentiments  honor  you ;  I  recog* 
nuse  in  them  the  worthy  heir  of  a  noUe 
family.     I  fear^  however,  that  you  exag- 

Serate  the  dangers  of  an  alliance  with  a  fam- 
y  not  of  your  rank.  You  must  be  aware 
that,  whether, right  or  wrong,  opinions  have 
latterly  undergone  a  great  modification  on 
this  point.    Monrieur  le  Marquis,  these  are 

5^ing  times.  Although  nominally  restor- 
,  the  noblesse  are  by  no  means  really  so ; 
under  the  fiiotitious  oriUiancy  which  has 
recently  been  imparted  to  them,  there  is 
already  the  melaticholy  of  a  star  which 
pale^  and  declines.  \  am  convinced  that 
they  can  recover  their  ancient  splendor 
only  by  mingling,  tt>  qpme  extent,  with  the 
democracy  which  surrounds  them  on  all 
sides.  I  nave  calrefuUy  reflected  upon  our 
prospects^  for  I  also  am  interested  as  well 
as  yoursdf ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
vinoing  you  how  deeply  I  am  penetrated 
with. the  neoesrity  of  an  alliance  between 
us  and  the  people,  I  will  state,  what  you 
are  perhaps  not  aware'  of,  that  I  recently 
resigned  myself  to  the  marriage  of  my 
ddMt  daughter  with  a  sheriff.  We  must 
take  things  as  they  are.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  with  the  aristocracy  as  with  the 
precious  metals,  whi^h  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently hardened  to  be  nsefcd  without  a 
grain  of  alloy.  In  these  times  a  marriage 
of  convenience,  su<ih  a  one  as  I  am  recom- 
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mending,  is  a  sort  of  finMly  lightning  rod, 
for  the  protection  and  the  best  interests  of 
all  c(Micemed.  We  must  stoop  a  iittle 
that  we  may  get  a  better  support,  and  for- 
tify ourselyea  more  strongly  against  the 
iempest.  A  great  and  curions  change  is 
at  this  moment  going  on  in  Society.,  Be- 
fore twenty  years  shall  hav»  passed  the 
citizen  gentleman  will  take  the  place  of  the 
gentleman  cit.  Will  you,  Monsiei^  le 
Marquis,  have  my  whole  thought  ?'' 

''No,  I  lim  not  particular  about  it," 
said  the  Marquis. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  going  on  to  say,"  te- 
sumed  M.  Des  Toumelles  with  unwayer- 
ing  assurance,  '*  your  great  name  and  for- 
tune, your  intellectual  superiority,  and 
your  accomplished  manners,  have^  very 
naturally  excited  towards  you  feelings  of 
enyy.  x  ou  haye  enemies ;  what  superior 
man  has  not?  He  must  be  unfortunate 
indeed  who  has  not  two  or  three  at  least 
But  you,  for  the  reasons  I  haye  just  stated, 
haye  many.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  } 
You  are  not  popular.  What  more  easily 
accounted  for,  smce  in  all  things  popularity 
is  only  the  seal  of  stupidity,  and  the  crown 
of  meoiocrity  ?  In  short.  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis, you  haye  the  honor  to  be  detested." 

"  Monsieur " 

''  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  appreciate  your  mo- 
desty ;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  you  haye  the 
honor  to  be  detested.  You  senre  as  ihe 
mark  for  the  shots  and  jibes  of  an  unscru- 
pulous party,  which  is  increasing  eyery 
day,  ana  which  threatens  yery  soon  to  be- 
come the  majority  of  the  nation.  I  shall 
not  allow  myself-  to  repeat  to  you  the 
thousand  base  calumnies  which  this  lawless 
and  fiuthless  party  is.  daily  engaged  in 
spreading  like  yenom  oyer  your  noUe  life. 
I  know  too  well  the  respect  due  to  you  to 
consent  to  become  the  echo  of  these  yile 
and  cowardly  aspersions.  They 'charge 
you  openly  with  haying  deserted  your 
country  at  » time  when  it  waa  in  danger ; 
they '  aocuse  you  of  haying  borne .  arm6 
agamst  France." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Marquis  with 
virtuous  indignation, ''  I  haye.  never  borne 
arm^  affainst^any  one." 

''  I  belieye  it.  Monsieur  le  Marquis ;  I 
am  sure  of  it.  All  honorable  persons  are 
agreed  on  this  point ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  liberals  haye  no  reyerence,.they  res- 
pect nothing,  «md  honorable  men  are  tare. 


They  are  pleased  to  point  you  out  as  an 
enemy  of  the  public  liberties ;  the  rumor 
goes  that  you  detest  the  charter ;  they  in- 
sinuate that  you  are  seeking  to  restpre 
within  your  domains  the- dime,  the  Qoryee, 
and  ot^ier  seiniiorial  priyilegee.  They  as- 
sert that  you  naye  written  to  His  Majesty 
Louis  XVIII.  to  advise  him  to  enter  the 
Chamber  booted  and  spurred,  whip  in  hand 
as  Louis  XIV.  did  his  pai^ament ;  they 
affirm  that  you  annually  celebrate  tiie  anni- 
yersary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  they 
suspect  you  of  being  ,iQ  correspondence 
wiiii  the  congregation  of  the  Jesuits ;  in 
fine,  they  go  so  far  ^  to  say  that  you  open- 
ly insult  the  glory  of  our  arms  by  habit- 
ually attaching  to  the  tail  of  your  hoise  a 
tricolored  Hwette.  This  is  not  all,  for 
calumny 'will  not  readily  stop  where  it 
finds  80  many  :attractions ;  they  declare 
that  old  Stamply  was  a  victim  p^  scanda- 
lous and  heartless  devioes,  and  that  as  a 
return  for  all  his  benefactions,  yjou  left  him 
to  die  with  chagrin.  I  do  not  wish  to 
alarm  you ;  nevertheless,  I  must  avow  that 
as  things  are  situated,  if  a  second  revolu- 
tion should  break  out-^and  God  only  knows 
what  the  future  has  in  reserve  for  us — ^you 
would  be  obliged  to  fly  again  with  Uie 
greatest  haste  ;  otherwise, '  Mongiear  le 
Marquis,  I  would  not  answer  for  your 
head."      ' 

"  You  know  very  well,  Monsieur,  ^t 
this  is  infamous,"  excla'uned  M.  de  La 
Seigli^re,  whom  this  oration  of  the  satanic 
old  man  had  excited  to  ^e  utmost  pitch 
of  endurance.  "These  liberals  are  vil- 
lainous scoundrels.  I,  an  enemy  of  the 
public  liberties !  I  adore  them.  And  how 
could  I  detest  the  charter  ?  I  never  saw 
it..  The. Jesuits!  but ventre-saiat gris !  I 
never  sawthe  tail  of  one ;  and  as  for  the 
other  charges,  I  will  not  deifn  to  reply  to 
such  low  and  vulgar  accusations.  As  to  a 
secqnd  revolution,"  added,  the  Marquis 
gaily,  as  cowards  whistle  to  keep  up  their 
couhige,  "  I  imagine,  Mqnaieur,  you  must 
be  jesting." 

*^  Jesting !  By  no  meians,"  quickly  re- 
plied M.'  Des  Jouriielles.  The  future  is 
thick  with  t^pests ;  the  heavens  are  char- 
ged with  livid  clouds ;  political  passions  can 
already  be  heard  in  the  distance  ;  the  very 
soil  beneath  us  is  mined,  and  ready  to  ex- 
plode. Indeed,'  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I 
tell  you  in  all  earnestness,  that  if  you  would 
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not  be  surprised  by  the  storm,  yoa  must 
watoh,  watch  incessantly,  give  ear  to  every 
sound,  be  on  your  guard  night  and  day, 
have  neither  rest  nor  truce,  nor  respite, 
but  have  your  baggage  constantly  ready, 
that  you  may  be  on  your  way  at  the  first 
clap  of  thunder  that  shall  break  in  the  ho- 
riaon."' 

M.  de  La  Seigliere  turned  pale,  and  re- 
garded M.  Des  Toumelles  wim  a  look  of 
fear.  After  enjoying  the  fright  for  a  fe?r 
moments,  which  he  had  thus  thrown  into 
the  heart  of'  his  unfortunate  client,  the 
htwrer  continued  : — ♦  •     • 

*' Do  you  now  perceive,  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis,, the  propriety  of  this  alliance?  Do 
you  not  begin  to  see  that  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  son  of  Stamply  and  your  daugh- 
ter, would  be,  on  your  part,  an  act  of  pro- 
found policy  ?  See  how,  by  ^uch  a  course, 
you  would  change  the  face  of  thinss.  You 
are  suspected 'of  hating  the  people ;  you 
gve  joxfi  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
They  mark  you  as  an  enemy  of  our  rising 
glory ;  you  adopt  a  child  of  the  empire, 
They  accuse  you  of  ingratitude ;  you  mmgle 
your  blood  with  that  of  your  benefactor. 
.Thus,  at  a '  smgl^ '  stroke, '  you  confound 
calumny ;  voil  disarm  envy ;  you  bring 
public  opimon  to  your  auppqrt;  you  con- 
tract a  favorable  alliance  wiUi  a  party  which 
now  seeks  your  ruin  ;  you  insure'your  head 
and  fortune  against  the  danger  which 
threatens  ;  in  shorty  you  will  end  your 
days  surrounded  with  luxury  and  opulence, 
happy,  tranquil,  honored,  and  safe  from  the 
storms  of  revolution." 

'^  Monsieur,"  said  the  Marquis,  with 
dignity,  '^  if  need  be  my  daughter  and  I 
wm  moi^it  the  scaffold.  We  can  pour  out 
our  blood ;  but  we  will  never '  pollute  it  so 
long  as  it  shall  flow'in  our  veins.  We  are 
ready*;  th^  noblesse  of  France  have  proved, 
thank  God !  that  they  know  how  to  die." 

<<  To  die  i$  nothing.  To  live  is  the  £f- 
ficulty.  If  the  scaffold  was  ready  at  your 
door,  I  would  take  yeu  by  the  hand  and 
say  to  yotf:  -^  Mount  into  heaven !'  But 
from  here  there,  how  i^any  fiad  days  to  pass ! 
Think 
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^^  Not  a  word  more,  I  beg  of  y6uy"  said 
M.  de  la  Seigli^re^  drawing  from  the  pock- 
et of  his  black  satin  'breeches  a  little  silk 
pirse,  which  he  furtively  slipped  into  the 
Land  of  M.  Des  ToumeUes.  ^^  You  have 
exceedingly  entertained  ihe,"  added  the 


Marquis ;  ^^  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
lauded  so  heartfly." 

^^  Monsieur  .  le  Marquis,*'  replied  M. 
Des  Toumelles,  carelessly  letting  the 
purse  drop  upon  the  floor ;  ^^  1  am  aound- 
andy  recompensed  by  the  honor  you  have 
done,  me  in  esteeming  me  worthy  of  your 
confidence.  Bemdes,  if  it  is  true  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  you  laugh  in 
the  position  in  which  you  are  placed,  it  is' 
one  of  my  greatest  professional  triumphs, 
and  I  am  under  great  oUigation  to  you. 
Whenever  you  may  be  pleased  to  resort  to 
my  humble  advice,  I  shall  ever  be  ready 
to  afford  you  any  assistance  in  my  power, 
and  think  myself  fortunate,  if,  as  to-day,  I 
shall  succeed  in  allaying,  in  any  degree, 
your  apprehensions." 

^'  You  ^re  too  kind  a  thousand  tilncs," 
rejoined  the  Marquis,  with  a  low  bow. 

'^  And  though  this  is  no  longer  to  be 
your  homej"  resumed  Des  Toumelles, 
<'  though  you  may,  henceforth,  possess 
neither  chateau,  nor  park,  nor  forest,  nor 
domain^  not  even  a  poor  comer  of  the  earth 
large  Enough  to  pitch  your  tent  upon,  you- 
are  still,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  me, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Seigliere,  greater,  per- 
haps, ip  misfortune  than  ever  you  were  in 
prosperity.  It  is  my  nature ;  misfortune 
saduces  me,  adversity  attracts  me.  Had 
my  political  (pinions  admitted  of  it,  I 
should  have  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena.  Be  assured  that  my  devotion 
and  Inspect  will  follow  you  wherever  you 
may  go,  and  that  you  will  always  find  in 
me  a  friend  faithfiu  in  misfortune." 

•^^  On  ydilr  part,  Moneieur,  be  persuaded 
that  your  respect  and  devotion  wUl  ever  be 
to  me  a  precious  source  of  ai<f  and  conso-. 
lation,!'  replied  the  Marquis,  pulling  the 
bell. 

M.  J>es  ToumeUes  had  arisen  from  his 
seat.  As  he  was  about  to  leave,  he  threw 
a  complacent  look  around  the  apartment 
and  observed  in  all  its  details  the  sumptu- 
ous furniture. 

^^  Delightful  sojourn.!  enchanting  re- 
treat!" murmured  he,' as  if  talking  with 
himself.  '^  Carpets  from  Aubusson,  dam- 
asks from  Genoa,  Saxony  porcelain,  chairs 
from  Boule,  Bohemian  glass,  splendid 
paintings, 'olgects  of  art,  charming  fitncies 
—  "Monsieiir  le  Marquis,  you  live  here 
like  a  king.  .  And  this  park  !  Why,  it  is 
a  perfect  wood,"  added  he,  approaching 
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Ilie  window.  ^^  Ab  yoa  sit  by  the  corner 
of  your  fireside,  in  &ie  ^ring,  you  'most 
hear  the  songs  ik  the  nighdn^e,'' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  a 
valet  appeared. 

^*  Jasmin/?  said  M.  ^  k  Sei^dre,  kick- 
ing the  parse  which  still  lay  upon  the  carpet 
and  discovered  the  yellow  metal  glea^ung 
throuffh  its  silken  meshes,  like  the  scales  of 
a  gold  fish— ^^  pick  that  up,  it  is  a  present 
to  you  from  M.  Des  Toumellea.  Good 
day,  lilonsietr  Des  Toomellea,  gOod  day. 
My  ccmplipients  to  your  wife*  Jaonin, 
show  the  gentleman  out,  you  owe  him  that 
politeness.'' 

ThiB  said,  he  turned  his  back  without 
more  ado,  stepped  behind  the  window  and 
leaned  his  head  forward  against  the  glass. 
He  supposed  that  M.  Des  Toumelles  had 
left,  wnen,  all  of  a  sitdden,  the  ezecraUe 
old  man,  who  had  slipped  back,  stealthilv 
as  a  cat,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  placing  his 
mouth  close  to  the  ear  of  the  ruininating 
Marquift— ^ 

^'  Monmeur  le  MarquiB^^'  said  he  in  a 
low  tone,  and  with  a  mysterious  look. 

^'  What !"  cried  the  Marquia,  sijiddenly 
startmff  up,  '^  you  here  yet  ?" 

"  A  last  opinion,  it  is  a  good  one.  The 
matter  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  if  you 
wish  to  get  well  out  of  it,  marry  your 
daughter  to  Bernard." 

Thereupon,  foUomMi  by  the  maledictions 
of  the  MarquiB,  and  attended  by  Jasmin, 
who  overwhelmed  him  with  bows  and  otheir 
demonatrataons  of  politeness,  M.  Des  Tour- 
nelles  turned  quickly  on  his  heel,  and,  with 
eane  under  hia  urm  and  rubbing  his  luu^ds, 
darted  out  of  the  door  delighted  as  a  fo^ 
just  leaving  the  poultry  yaxd  dru^k  with 
mood  and  ucking  his  jaws. 

Thus,  apparently  with  the  intention  niot 
to  toueh,  or  to  touch  only  to  curej  M.  Des 
ToumelleB  had  only  irritated  and  poisoned 
the  wounds  of  his  victim.  M.  de  La 
Seigli^re  who  had  previously  felt  cdck,  ^as 
now  convinced  tiiat  bis  sickness  was.  mor- 
tal—that he  should  never  r^cWer.  Such 
was  the  result  of  this  memorable  consulta-^ 
ti6n ;  a  Marcjius  was  drowning  ;  a  lawyer, 
who  Was  passmg  by,  proved  to  him  tha.t  he 
was  lost  and  tied  a  stone  to  his  neck;,  after 
having,  for  a  couple  of  hotirs,  dragged  and 
xolled  him  in  the  mud. 

But  the  heart  of  the  Marquis  was  not 
the  only  one  in  the  valley  of  the  Clain 


that  was  true  blood:  To  say .  nothing  of 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  who  was  not  quite 
reaaanred  as  to  the  success  of  her  enter- 
prixe,  Helen  and  Bernard  had  both  lost 
their  repose  and  serenity.  For  some  time 
M'lle  de  La  Sei^ere  had  been  gready 
peiplezed,  and  a  thousand  strange  ques- 
tions were  constantly  coming  up  in  her 
mind.  Why,  in  none  of  her  letters  to 
Raoul,  had  she  ventured  to  mention  the 
presence  of  Bernard  }  Doubtiess  she  fear- 
ed io  provoke  the  pleasantly  of  the  young 
baron,  who  could  never  tolerate  old  Stam- 
ply  ;  hut  why,  when  in  cenversation  with 
Beroard^and  mention  was  made  of  the  son 
of  the  baroness,' had  she  never  dared  to 
speak  of  her  aj^roaching  union  witb  him  ? 
Sometimes  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  de- 
ceiving them  both.  Whence  came  that 
va^e  dread,,  o^  that .  cold  indifference, 
which  she  had  recelitiy  experienoed  ai  the 
thought  of  ihe  return  of  Raoul.  Whence 
was  it,  also,  that  his  letters,  which  at  first  so 
delighted  and  almost  channed  her,  brou^t 
now  only  a  profound  and  mortal  ennui  ? 
Whence,  in  fine,  that  overwhelming  feeling 
of  lassitude  which  she  invariably  felt  on 
sittine  down  to  reply  ?  These  questions 
troubled  her.  Nor  was  she  troubled  by 
wbat  was  pasein^  in,  her  owti  inind  akme. 
She  saw  instinctively'  that  tile  movements 
and  acts  of  tiiose  around  her  had  a  myste- 
rious and  equivocal  appeanmcft.  Tke  de- 
j^tion  of  her  father,  the  sudden  departure 
of  Rapul,  his  prolonged  absence,  tne  atti- 
tude of  the  baroness,  all  the^  alarmed  her. 
The  glow  of  health  upon  her  cheek  was 
disappearing;  her  fiill  dark.. eyes  were 
lonng  their  fullness  and  l\9stre  ;  her  cheer- 
fol  tefnper  was^radually  becoming  changed. 
In  order  to  ^xplaiUj  if  she  could,  the  trou- 
ble and  embarrassment  which  she  experi- 
enced in  the  presence.of  Bernard,  Ae  tried 
to  hate  him.  She  knew  that  it  was  since 
his  arrival  that  she  hdd  lost  the  calm  and 
freedom  of  her  yoting  days.  She  accused 
hip,  in  her  heart,  of  too  readily  accepting 
the  hospitalitv  of  a  frmfly  whom  his  fiather 
had  despoiled.  JShe  said  that  he  ought  to 
have  sought  a  nobler  employment  for  his 
courase  and  his  youjth,  and  refftetied  that 
he  had  not  more  pride  and  digmty.  Then 
icjmiil^g  her  thoughts  towards  Raoul,  with 
every  detiermination  to  love  him^  mistakiiig 
her  conscience  for  love  and  her  love  for 
hatred,  she.  graduajly  and  puipoael/  avoid- 
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e4  Bemardi  renounced  her  walks  in  the 
park,  ceased  to  appear  in  the  saloon,  and 
secladed  lierself  in  her  chamber.  Reduced 
to  the  intimacy  of  the  baroness  and  the 
Marquis,  since  M'lle  de  La  Seigliere  was 
no  longer  present  to  veil  with  her  sincerity, 
innocence  kai  beauty,  the  intrigues  and 
ruses  of 'which  he  was  the  sport,  Bernard 
l)ecame  sombre,  eccentric  and  irascible. 


It  was  then  that  the  Marquis,  by  a  resolu- 
tion which  merits  all  the  epithets  which 
Madame  de  SevigB^  lavishes  upon  thp 
manriage  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Heniy 
IV.  to  a  cadet  of  Gascony,  suddenly  de- 
termined .to  suffer  the  humiliation  which 
M.  Des  Toumelles  had  pointed  out  as  the 
only  way  of  safety  which  remained  to  him 
in  this  lower  world. 


(   . 


To  be  GoHtmued. 
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HON.  HENRI  WASHINGTON  HILLIARD, 


OP   ALABAMA. 


The  reputation  of  i|he  pnblio  men  of 
every  country  is  the  property  of  tjie  na^ 
tion,  and  iUustrates  ilie  charaoter  of  the 
goyemment.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  invifforating  in*- 
fluence  of  our  free  institutions  is  displayed 
in  the  lives  of  those  who,  deriving  no  aid 
from  wealti^  or  powerful  connections,  rise 
from  the  level  of  common  exertion  to  dis- 
tinction, and  reach  stations  which  interest 
the  whole  country  in  their  history. 

The  position  which  the  Hon.  Henry,  W. 
HiOiard  has  attained  among  the  public 
men  of  the  United  States,'  is  another  in- 
stance of  this  influence  which  our  brief 
history  has  furnished,  and  will  make  the 
following  sketch  of  his  life,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  acceptable  to  our  relEulers  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  He  is  It  native 
of  North  Carolina,  but  shortly  after  his 
birth  his  parents  removed  to  Columbia,  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  grew 
np  to  man's  estate.  He  was  educated  at 
the  South  Carolina  College — an  institution 
justly  celebrated  for  the  learning  of  ito  fa- 
culty,  the  aumber  6i  dktingShed  men 
who  have  taken  its  decrees,  and  the  en- 
lightened patronage  whi^  it  receives  from 
the  State.  He  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion at  eighteen ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
early  bias  of  his  mind  towards  politics,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  oration  which  he 
delivered  on  the  occasion  had  for  its  sub- 
ject, .  ^^  The  tendency  of  the  American 
Government  to  exalt  the  character  of  its 
people.'*  In  his  youth  he  enjoyed  the 
^%dy>iit.«e  of  4ooiatiiig  wM  men  of 
mature  minds,  who  had  already  reached 
distmction,  but  who  extended  to  one  whoee 
aspirations  after  honorable  preferment,  and 
whose  strong  sympathy  with  intellectual 
exertion  even  then  interested  them,  a 
fiiendshj^  which  cheered  and  stimulated 
him ; — such  men  as  Preston,  Legare,  and 
others,  who,  at  that  time,>exliibited  in  the 
Legiskture  of  South  Carolina^  those  great 


powers  that  have  mnce  eemed  for  them 
the  noblest  national  fame. 

,  Mr.  Hilliard,  after  leaving  college,  en- 
tered immediately  upoti  the  study  of  the 
law,  which  he  prosecuted  for  some  time 
in  Ocdumbia ;  but  a  desire  -to  engage  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  practice  in  a  new 
field,  induced  him  to  remove  to'Oeorgia, 
where  he  continued  the  study  for  nearly 
two  years  l(mger  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Clayton^  at  Aliens.  Within  a  few  days 
'after  reaching  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  At  that  time, 
when  about  to  enter  upon  the  career  of 
manhood,  he  adopted  those  reli^ons  senti- 
ments which  he  still  entertains,  and  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Meti&odist  Episco^ 
pal  Church — n  <church  characterised  by 
the  earnestness  (^  its,  faith,  and  the  strong 
resemblance.  6f  some  pf  its  usages  to  Puri- 
tan habits.  '  Of  this  C}iur<fh  he  has  ever 
since  continued  a  member,  engaging  in  its 
service,  and  unhesitatingly  comp^ing  with 
its  forms,'  which  enjoin  upon  him  the  duty 
of  nroclaiming,  at  times  in  public,  the 
trutns  of  the  Christian  system.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law ;  Wt  in  a  few 
months,  he  was  invited  to  fill  a  chair 
.ih  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  one  of 
the  subjects  cenQded  to  him  was  the  Om- 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  After  two 
or  three  years  of  service  there,  which  he 
employed  not  only  iii  instruction  but  in 
study,  he  resigned  his  appointment.  2%ort- 
ly  ai^r,  having  removed  to  Montgom^y, 
he  resumed  t^e  pi^tice  of  his  prcxTesBion 
with  great  success. 

In  1838  the  political  course,  of  Mr. 
HHHard  begins.  The  Hon.  Dixon  H. 
Lewis  at  that  time  represented  the  Mont- 
gomery district  in  Ck^ngress,  and,  havii^ 
adopted  Mr.  Cathoim's  plan  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  (juestion,  he  undertook,  upon  his 
return  home,  to  bring  his  constituents  to 
the  support  of  that  measure  in  a  series  of 
able  numbers  which  he  published  over  the 
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rigDatnre  of  a  '^  NuIMer."  Most  ot  the 
a8p]rin0' men  of  that  part  of  Alabama  fell 
m  with  Mr.  Lewis'  opinions;  but  Mr. 
Hilliard  ofiered  to  them  a  very  vigorons 
oppO^dn.  He  replied  to  the  articles  of 
Mr.  Lewis  as  they  appeared,  in  the  lead- 
ing Whig  paper  of  Montgomery,  in  dx 
letters^  over  the  signature  of  ^^  Junius 
Bmtns ;"  and  he  succeeded  in  rallying  the 

§reat  body  of  the  Whig  party  against  the 
ootrines  which  Mr.  Lewis  yainly  strove 
to  establish^  .  These  papers  attracted  great 
attention;  and  while  Mr.- Lewis' numbers 
were  attributed  to  '^  a  determination  o^ 
the  part  of  certain  politicians  of  the  extra 
session  'to  bring  over  the  nulUfiers  to  the 
support  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  administra- 
tion," Mn  Billiard's-  replies  were  hailed 
as  ^'  an  argumentative. and  eloquent  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  Lewis' views."  In  the  /ram- 
mer of  1838,  Mr.  Hilliard  was  elected  to 
a -seat  in  the  Legislature  of  has  State,  after 
aii  animated  contest ;  and  the  triumph  was 
regarded  with  pleasure,  even  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, where  the  discussion  to  which  we 
have  re&rred  had  been  observediritlL  much 
interest.  The  most  important  paper  pub- 
lished in  Columbia'  expressed  high  gratifi- 
deition  at  the  succesQ-  ^^of  the  leading 
champion  of  the  cause  in*  refuting  the  ar- 
li^uments  in  Mr.  •  Dixon  Lewis'  papers ;" 
audit  added,  ^'the  Section  of  Mr.  Hil- 
liard is  the  decision  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween ^Junius  Brutus^  (Mr«  Hilliard) 
and  '  A  Nullifier ;'  (Mr.  Lewis  ;)  and  this 
deed  of  th$  stripling  with  his  sliug  and  peb- 
ble, is  an  earnest  of  his  future  success; 
Mr.  Hilliard  is  of  our  college — ^he  left^us 
some  ]rears  rince;  carrying  with  him  the 
best  wishes  and  the  high  expectation  of 
this  community.'^  Judge  Sinith,who  had 
previously  distinguished  himself  as  a  Sena^ 
tor  of  the  United  States  from  ^outh  vCaro- 
lina,  was,  at  that  time,  a .  member  of  thie 
Alabama  Legislature ;  and,  in  an  elaborate 
speech,  he  tirged  that  body  to  i^opt  reso- 
lutions instructiDg  the  Senators  from  thai 
State  to  givei  their  support  to  the  'Sub- 
Treasury  scheme.  The  task  of  replying 
to  him  Was  assigned  to  Mr.  Hilliard  by  his 
political  friends  in  the  House;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
heightened  the  reputation  "irfiioh  he  had 
before  acquired.  His  argument  was  a  full 
one  ;  and  we  find  his  views  of  the  doctriiie. 
of  instruction,  as  applied  to  Senators  in' 


Congress^  expressed  with  so  much  justness 
and  force^  that  we  regret  our  limited  space 
vdll  not  dlow  us  to  quote  them  at  length. 
After  advertii^  to  Edmund  Burke's 
splendid  and  phuosophical  exposition  of 
the  relation  existing  l:^twe^n  the  represen- 
tative and  his  cpnstituents,  he  proceeded 
to  argue  that  the  responsibility  of  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  to  the  Legislature 
of  a  State,  was  a  peculiar  and  limited  one. 
''  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Constitution  to  en- 
sure to  th^  SeAate'  of  the  United  States  a 
fixed  and  steady^  policy,  to  protect  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  enn^tened  and  independent 
juikniitent,  and  to  encourage  the  influence 
of  lofty  and  expanded  considerations.  In 
the  representative  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature,  every  popular  feeling,  and 
even  prejudice,  is  expected  to  be  felt  and 
exhibited ;  coming  from  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  direcSy  responsuile  to  them, 
and  holding  offices  for  so  bri^f  a  season, 
they  are  supposed  to  feel  sensitively,  and 
to  reflect  most  faithfully  every  fluctuation 
in  public  sentiment.  But  the  waves  of 
popular  commetion,  which  will' sometimes, 
m  the  •piiO'est  republics,  and  among  the 
most  generous  pepple,  rise  too  suddenly 
and  mount  too  high,  are  expected  to  dash 
and  break  at  the  feet  of  a  calm  and  un- 
moved Senate."  Against,  the  political 
features  of  the  Sub^Treasury  scheme,  his 
argument  was  a  triumphant  one.  He  in-< 
si^d  that  the  Treasury  Department  should 
be  under  the  control  of  Congress,  and  as 
littie  dependent  ks  possible  on  the  Presi- 
dent; that  ^^  among  the  powers  assigned  to 
Congress,  is  the  control  of  tiie  public  funds, 
in  itself  a  very  high  trust.  Tney  [the  re- 
presentatives, of  Ine  people]  aro,  to' guard 
.the  treasure  of  the  nation  with  unrelaxing 
vigilance,  and  no  appropriation  pan  be 
made  without  their  action.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  how  de^pfy  this  arrangement' con- 
cerns popular  hberty,  and  atiy  measure 
which  proposes  to  disturb  this  adjustment 
of  power,  is  condemned  by  die  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  hostile  to  the  dearest  public  in- 
terests." Mr.  Hilliard  served  but  one 
session  in  the  Legislature — ^professional 
engagements  inducing  him  to  decline  a  ro- 
elecUon.  He  took  part,  however,  in  the 
mat  contest  of  1840.  Having  urged  in 
me  Harrisburg  Convention,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Clay  without  success,  he  returned  to  Ala- 
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buna  and  threw  himself  into  tiie  contest 
for  Gen.  Harrison -with  his /charaoteristiG 
energy.  Being  the  elector  for  his  district, 
he  canvassed  it  ihoron|^y,  and  carried  it 
by  an  OYcrwhelming  majority  for  the  Whig 
candidates.  So  powerful  an  impulse  was 
given  to  the  cause  that  it  rolled  its  triumph- 
ant tide  over  South  Alabama,  and  shook 
the  mountain  fiistnesses  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  that  State.  In  Georgia,  too,  Mr. 
Hilliard  exerted  himself,  with  the  greatest 
success,  for  the  interests  of  the  Whig 
partv. 

The  next  year  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress,  bnt  the  iiegislatnre  interfered  in 
behsJf  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and,  for  the  ^rst 
time,  adopted  the  general  ticket  system — 
referring  the  question  whether  it  should 
oontmue  to  be  the  mode  of  electing  r^nne- 
sentatives,  to  the  people,  who  decided  that 
the  district  system  should  be  restored.  Mr. 
Hilliard  received  in  bis  own  district  an 
overwhelming  nugority,  but  was,  ^  couise, 
defeated  by  the  nordiem  portien  of  the 
State.  : 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  he  was  offered 
a  foreign  mission^  which  he  declined ;  but 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  he  wits  sent  out  as 
Minister  to  Belgium,  to  succeed  the  Hon^ 
Vufgl  Maxey,  who  was  about  to  return 
home. 

His  residence  in  Brussels  brought  him 
in  contact  with  the  representatives  of  oi^er 
nations,  and  afforded  him  the  oj^portunitv 
of  becoming*  extensively  acquainted  wim 
the  condition  of  the  Kuropean  States. 
His  own  countrymen  travelling  abroad  je^ 
ceived  from  him  such  attention  as  have 
been,  on  more  than  one  occafdon,  the  sub- 
ject of  public  acknowledgements.'  One  of 
our  own  citisens,  redding  in  Albany,  who, 
in  company  widi  three  others  from  thb 
State  of  New  York,  visited  Bnisseb  in 
1843,  described  Mr.  Hilliard  ^'  as  reatty 
an  American  Minister  and  a  pracHad.  re- 
publican^*'  Mr.  Hilliard  voluntarily  gave 
up  his  mission,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  &11  of  1844 — ^having  repre- 
resented  his  country  in  a  manner  so  ^tis- 
&etoiy  that  he  acquired  the  good  will  of 
the  Belffian  Grovemment,  while*  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  his  own  ;  and  while  the, 
Belgian  journals  of  Brussels  contained  the 
most  favorable  notices  of  him  when  about 
to  retire  from  the  Bddan  C^onrt,  he  re- 
ceived from  home  an  of&ial  assurance  that 


his  resignation  was  aoeepted  because  it  had 
been  repeiUedly  tendered,  and  that  hia 
conduct  was  entirely  afqprOved.  On  his 
return  he  took  part  in  the  contest  then 
going  on,  and  warmly  advoscated  tiie  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay.  In  the  q>ring  <tf  the 
next  year  he  was  l»ou^t  out  as  a  candi- 
date for  Congress. 

^  The  Montgomery  district  was,  at  that 
time,  re|>rc8ented  b^  a  democrat ;  and  tiie 
task  of  redeeming  it  was  otol  a  light  one. 
Mr.  Hilliard  was,  however^  dected  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  opening  of  the.  twenty-niatfa 
Congress. 

Smce  that. time  he  has  become  wdl 
known  to  ih^  whole  Country:  A  great 
question  which  came  before  Congress,  ex- 
cited the  deepest  concern  in  i&  -  public 
mind,  and  which  gave  rim  to  a  protracted 
and  powerful  dcMte  in  both  houses,  af- 
fordea  him  the  opportunity  at  <mcc  of  ez- 
hilnting  his  powers.  Mr.  C.  J.  IngeraoU, 
chairman  of.  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign 
Affiiirs,  soon  after  the  opening  of  thJe  ses- 
sion, reported  to  the  house  n  a  resolution, 
instructmg  tiie.  Presideni  to  give  notice  to 
the  Government  of  Great  'Bi^itsin  of  our 
intention  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy 
of  the  Oregon  Tcrritoryy  the  title  to  which 
had  long  Med  in  dispute  between  tbe  two 
countries.  ^ 

Mr^  HilkMrdm$dc  one  of  the  first  speech- 
es upon,  the  question,  and  took  a  poi&tum 
that  was  new  and  bold ;  he  proposed  to 
amoi^d  Mr.  Ingersoll's  resolution,  wbidi 
inslrucUd  tbe  President  to  give  the  con- 
templated notice  forthwiih^  so  as  to  cai- 
fqwtr  die  I^sident  to  dve  the  notice,  ol 
mch  time  dSyin  his  juagmetU,  the  putUe 
welfare-  might  rehire  it,  thus  transferring 
the  responsibility  from  Congress  to  the 
Executive,  where  it  proper^  belonged. 
His  speech  in  support  of  his  views  was 
pronounced  on  all  sides  to  be  a  .most  tri- 
umphant one.  It  made  a  profound  im- 
Cression  on  the  house  and  the  country,  and 
e  at  once  tbok  rank  with  the  first  deba- 
tes in  Congress.  Political  and  personal 
friends  ^thered  about  him  with  their  Con- 
gratulations, and  among  the  members,  the 
venerable  Mr.  Adams  was  observed  to'  ap« 
preach  and  gra^  him  by  the  hand,  saying 
with  deep  feeling,  *^  Sir,  I  can  forbeir  no 
bnger ;  I  am  dome  to  congratulate  yon ; 
I  t&nk  you  hayc  settied  the  questio&.^ 
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Mr.  Hillard  was  diq)066d  to  maintain  our 
title  to  Oregon  with  firmness,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  desired  to  avoid  a  war  if  it 
eonld  be  .done  withont  too  great  a  sacrifioe 
of  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  ihe  Ameri- 
can Government.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
peaee  between  the  two  comitries,  and  our 
own  interests,  could  both  be  better  served 
by  action^  than  by  the  further  postpone- 
ment of  «  settlement  of  the  question.  A 
paramph  or  two  from  his  speech  will  pre- 
sent mid  views : — 

"  There  are  occasions  w:hen,  to  Save  what 
is  dear  to  us,  it  becomes  necessary  to  act 
promptly  ;>— to  act  wilh-  decision,  and  to  act 
immediatelyi  is  often  the  only  way  to  act  with 
effect.  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  course 
left  but  to  act,  whether  we  regard  the  perpe- 
tuity of  peace  or  the  possession  of  the  territo- 
ry m  dispute.  If  we  would  avoid  war,  we 
must  have  the*  causes  of  war  passed  upon  and 
settled.  -It  is  not  always  by  adjourning  over 
great,  and  difficult,  and  dielitoate  questions,  that 
war  can  be  avoided.  Our  condition  in  regard 
to  Oregon  is  such  as  to  demand  action— intel- 
ligent, prompt,  decisive^  comprehensive  action. 
Ii  we  should  leave  this  question  open,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  two  countries,  who  can 
avoid  y eing  that  war  is  inevitable  1 

^*  When  Ix)rd  Ashburton  returned  to  £n|^Iand, 
after  bating  successfully  arraiq^  the  difficul- 
ties about  the  noftheastem  boundary,  aiid  was 
congratulated  in  the  British  Parliament  on  his 
success,  [  believe  that  experienced  statesman 
said  that  the  national  sky  was  then  clear  and 
without  a  cloud,  saving  one  minute  speck  upon 
the  horizon,  which  he  did  not  doubt  would 
soon  disappear.  But  how  has.  his  prediction 
been  fulfilled  ?  That  little  speck,  then  no  biff^ 
ger  than  a  ihan^s  hand,  and  scarce  perceptible 
on  the  far-off  margin  of  the  heavens,  >  has 
since  become  a  dark,  and  lowering,  and  por- 
tentous oloud ;  it  has  swept  over  the  face  of 
the  sky,  and  hangs  all  over  our  northwestern 
frontier,  gloomy  as  night.  The  whole  aspect 
of  the  question  is  changed ;  and,  if  we  wish 
now  to  iqaintain  our. position  as  the  friends 
of  peace,  it  is  time  we  awoke  to  action.  We 
nlust  assert  our  rights ;  we  must  shun  a  tem- 
porizing policy ;  we  must  adopt  vigorous 
measures,  and  carry  them  tp  the  very  farthest 
verge  to  which  they  can  be  maintained  with* 
out  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  conventiota. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  ITnd  that  the  population 
of  the  two  nations  intermixing  in  tnat  remote 
territory,  eanying  with  them  the  prejudices  and 
heat  of  the  contending  parties,  protected  by 
and  amenable  to  conflicting  jurisdictions,  en- 
tering into  the  eager  competition  of  trade — will, 
at  no  distant  day,  precipitate  us  into  a  war 
with  Great  Britain. 


*^  Nor,  sir^  is  the  danger  of  war  all  that  is  in< 
volved  io  the  adjournment  of  this  question ; 
we  incur  the  danger  of  losing  the  territory  al- 
teeether.  And  why  do  I  think  so  ?  From  the 
whole  colonial  history  of  the  British  empire. 
There  was  a  time  when  Spain  possessed  great 
and  extensive  colonies,  but  they  have  dwin- 
dled away.'  There  was  a  time  when  France 
could  boast  of  her  colonies,  but  they  have 
dwindled  away.  There  was  a  time  when 
Holland  swept  the  seas  with  her  fleets,  and 
held  important  colonial  possessions,  but  they 
have  dwindled  away.  In  the  mean  time  Great 
Britain  has  gone  on,  growing  in  strength,  ex- 
tending her  power,  and  snreadinff  her  armies 
abroad  into  every  part  of  the  habitable  world. 
Her  knffuage,  her  laws,  her  military  prowess, 
fill  both  iiemispher^s,  while  she  has  belted  the 
globe  with  her  fortresses,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
colonies.  The  British  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment well  understand  the  management  of 
colonies.  When  in  Europe,  a  short  time 
since,  a  distinguished  Briiisn  diploipatist  said 
to  me,  *'  Sir,  Fiance  does  not  understand  how 
to  manage  colonies;  we  do  understand  it;*' 
and  he  ^oke  the  truth.  .  Since  the  year  1609, 
Great  Britain  has  acquired  no  less  than  forty- 
one  tolonie^  twenty-four  of  which  she  has 
obtained  by  settlement,  nine  by  capitulation, 
and  eight  by  cession.  In  the  posiseSsion  of  Ore- 
gon, sSe  seeks  to  plant  herself  there  penna- 
nently„  and  is  employing  all  her  power  and  all 
her  skill  to  establish  her  authority  over  the 
greater  par^  of  that  region." 

He  admitted  ihat  the  measores  which  he 
advised  might  lead  to  war.  He  should  sin- 
cerely deplore  such  a  result.  ^  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  warlike  spirit  which  had 
been  manifested  by  others  mpon  the  floor. 
He  flndd : 

"Peaceful  triumphs  alonie  are  those  which 
I  seek — the  beniffn  victories  of  reason  and 
tru^.  These  I  desire,  and  none  other.  If, 
'  however,  while  pursuing  such  a  policy — a  pdi- 
cy  wise,  vigorous,  but  conciliatory,  war  should 
come  upon  us,  I  trust  the  country  will  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  If  it  should  come  upon  us 
as  Uie  result  of  «  moderate  but  firm  assertion 
of  our. national  rights,  the  response  in  every 
American  bosom  must  be,  *'Let  it  come.^' 
The  venemble  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
near  me,  (Mr.  AniMS,)  in  tones  which  rang  on 
my  heart  like  a  trumpet,  reminded  me  of  the 
days  of  our  revolutionary  glory.  The  old 
4re  which  blazed  so  brighuy  m  that  ever 
memorable  strurale,  seemed  to  be  flashing  up 
within  him;  and,. whilst  I  listened  to  his  pa- 
triotic strains,  I  felt  assured  that  in  such  a 
cause  w^  should  all  act  as  one  hian.  If 
we  should  go  into  the  war  in  this  spirit,  I 
should  feel  httle  anxiety  as  to  bo^  we  sh6uld 
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come  out.  The  power  of  England  is  fast  ap- 
proaching the  culminating  point.  It  must  soon 
reach  that  climax  in  the  history  of  nations 
from  which  they  have,  one  after  another,  com- 
menced  their  decline ;  and  she  ought  not  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  a  great  rower.  If 
wise  counsels  prevail,  she  will  not  Yet,  if 
she  should  be  so  irrational,  on  the  ^und  of 
such  a  controversy  as  that  of  Oregon,  as  to 
rush  into  such  a  contest,  I  trust  that  she  will 
be  driven  back  frdm  these  shores  shorn  of  her 
splendor  3  and  she  may  be  very  sure  that,  wben 
this  happens,  it  will  prove  no  temporary 
eclipse,  but  will  endure  for  all  time  to  come  ] 
and  she  will  be  left  a  portent  in  the  political 
heavens, 

I  Blieddlaf  dimtrouf  t«rili(ht  ow  lui^'  Use  Mtlooa.' " 

He  felt  the  greatest  solicitude  to  secure 
an  important  possession  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  because  ne  believed  that  it  would 
contribute  to  the  wealth,  the  power,  and 
the  glory  of  the  country.  At  that  time 
we  had  no  *other  possessions  on  that  distant 
region  than  those  which  we  might  he  able 
to  securQ  in  Oregon,  iwd  he  fully  estimated 
the  advantages  which  an  establiishment 
there  would  give  us  -  in  prosecuting  our 
trade  with  Southern  China.-  We  quote 
from  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

$ 

'^  In  either  of  the  views  which  I  have  pre- 
sented, it  is  impossible  that  the  importance  of 
Oregon  can  be  overlooked.  >  I  trust  that  these 

Sreat  results  will  be  realized,  and  I  hope  at  no 
istant  day  to  see  a  mail  line  established  across 
the  continent.  England  has  very  recently  been 
engaged  in  an  experiment  In  ascertaining  the 
shortest  overland  route  across  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  the  East  Indies;  and  I  believe  the 
Oriental  Steam  Company  has  detei^nined  upon 
that  through  Germany,  by  Trieste :  but  if  we 
construct  uus  railroaa,  nie  will  then  be  de- 

Sendent  on  us  for  the  shoi;test  and  most  expe- 
ttious,  as  well  as  the  safest  route  to  China 
and  her  East  India  possessions.  Is  not  the 
language  of  Berkley  in  -the  progress  of  fulfill* 
ment,  when  he  wrote  that  immortal  Une— 

*  Weirtwvd  the  attr  of  empii*  take*  iti  |r«j.* 

When  Oregon  shall  be  in  our  possession,  when 
we  shall  have  established  a  profitaible  trade 
with  China  through  her  ports,  when  our  ships 
traverse  the  PaciSc  as  they  now  cross  the  At^ 
lantic,  and  all  the  countless  d6nde(juences  of 
such  a  state  of  thinzs  begin  to  flow  in  upon  us, 
then  will  be  fulfilled  tl^t  vision  which  rapt  and 
filled  the  mind  of  Nunez  as  he  gazed  over  the 
placid  waves  of  the  Pacific. 

"  I  will  now  address  myself  for  a  moment  to 


the  moral  aspect  of  this  great  question.  Gen- 
tlemen have  talked  much  and  eloquently  about 
the  honors  of  war.  I  should  regret  me  ne- 
cessity of  a  war ;  I  should  deplore  its  dread- 
ful scenes;  but  if  the  possession  of. Oregon 
gives  us  a  territory  opening  upon  the  na- 
tion prospects  such  as  I  describe,  and  if,  for 
the  simple  exercise  of  our  rights  in  regard  to 
it,  Great  Britain  should  wa^e  war  upon  us,  an 
unjust  war,  the  regret  which  every  one  must 
feel  will  at  least  l^ve  much  to  counterbalance 
it.  One  of  England'^  own  writers  has  said : 
'  Th«  possible  destiny  Of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  a  nation  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  freemen,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and 
speaking  the  language  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  IS  an  august  conception.^ 

*^  It  is  an  august  conce]>tionj  finely'embodied ; 
and  I  trust  in  €rOd  that  it  will,  at  no  distant 
time)  become  a  reality.  I  trust  that  the  world 
will  see,  through  all  time,  our  people  living, 
not  only  under  the  laws  of  Alfreo,  but  that 
they  will  be  heard  to  speak '  throughout  our 
wide^spre^d  borders  the  language  of  Shak- 
speare and  Milton.  Above  an  is  it  my  prayer 
that,  as  long  as  our  posterity  sh^ll  continue  to 
inhabit  these  mountains  and  plains,  and  hills 
and  valleys,  they  may  be  found  living  under 
the  sacred  institutions  of  Christianity.  Put 
these  things  together,  and  what  a  picture  do 
they  present  to  the  mental  eye !  Civilizaliou 
and  intelligence  started  in  the  East ;  they  have 
travelled  and  are  still  travelling  westward ; 
but  when  they  shall  have  completed  the  circuit 
of  the  earth,  aiid  reached  the  extremest  verge 
of  the  Pacific  shores ;  then,  unlike  the  fabled 
god  of  the  ancients,  who  dipped  his  glowing 
axle  in  the  western  wave,  tney  will  take  up 
their  permanent  abode  3  then  shall  we  enjoy 
the  sublime  destiny  of  returning  these  blessings 
to  their  ancient  seat ;  then  will  it  be  our$  to 
^ve  the  priceless  benefits  of  oUr  free  institu- 
tions, ana  the  pure  and  healthful  light  of  the 
Gospel,  back  to  the  dark  family  which  has  so 
lon^  lost  both  ttuth  and*  freedom ;  then  may 
Christianity  plant  herself  there,  ahd  while, 
with  one  hand  she  points  to  the  Polynesian 
isles,  rejoicing  in  the  late  recovered  treasure 
of  revealed  truth,  with  the  other  present  the 
Bible  to  the  Chinjcse.  Jt  is  our  duty  to  aid  in 
this  gr^t  work.  I  trust  we .  shall  esteem  it 
as  much  our  honOr  as  our  duty.  Let  us  not, 
lik^  some  of ,  the  British  m^s^onaries^  give 
them  the  bible  in  One  hand  and  opium  m  the 
other,  but  bless  them  only  with  the  pure  word 
of  truth.  '  I  hope  the  day  is  not  distant — ^soon, 
soon  may  its  dawn  arise — to  shed  upon  the 
farthest  and  the  most  benighted  of  nations  the 
splendor  of  more  than  a  tropical  sun.^* 

^  Mr.  Hilliard  was  a  member  of  the  Com^ 
mittee  of  Conference,  which  disponed  of 
the  question  by  reportmg  a  resolution  u 
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to  the  notice  almost  identical  with  that 
which  he  had  proposed,  and  it  was  carried 
through  hoth  H6iuies  bj  large  majorities. 

At  the  same  session,  he  was  entrusted 
bj  the  Committee  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber,  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the 
expediency  of  opening  a  communication 
with  Europe  by  a  line  of  Mail  Stean^ersof 
our  own,  and  he  presented  an  elaborate 
report  in  favor  of  the  •enterprize',  of  which 
the  House  ordered  fire  thousand  extra 
copies  to  be  printed ;  and  a  bill,  framed 
in  accordaxioe  with  its  yicws,  was  passed. 

Utterly  ppposed  as  he  was  to  tae  usur- 

Sation  of  authority  witii  which .  the  Presr- 
ent  conducted  the  operations  of  our  ar- 
mies agaiost  Mexico,  he  steadfastly  bus- 
tained  me  cause  of  the  country,  by  voting 
on  every 'occasion  in  &vor  of  granting  the 
supplies  of  men  and  money  which  the  Ad- 
ministration asked  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
from  the'  first  to  the  last,  incurring  with 
■ome  others  who .  thon^ht  as  he  did,  the 
censure  of  those  who  telt  it  their  duty  to 
arrest  hostilities  by  depriving  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  means  of  repellmg  them.  In 
one  of  his  (speeches  on  the.  war,,  he  said : — 

^*  But  first,  as  to  the  war.    This  is  the  great 
theme  of  the  message — ^the  prominent  colossal 
fiffure  in  the  foreground,  of  the  picture,  about 
widch  the  other  objects  are  grouped  in  hum- 
bier  and  smaller  proportions.    I  suppose  it 
must  be  so  3  our  foreign  relations,  with  the 
single  unhappy  exception  referred  to,  are  ail 
ol  the  most  amicable  kind  \  our  internal  tran- 
quillity is  perfect ;  ^e  vast  resources  ol  our 
country  are  in  a  course  of  prosperous  devel- 
opment.   There  is  but  the  one  check  to  our 
prosperity ;  but  for  this,  the  President  informs 
us,  the  pu))Iic  debt  w'ould  have  been  discharg- 
ed, and  we  might  now  have  been  engaged  in 
j^lans  for  increasing^  the  happiness  of  .our  peo- 
ple, and  advancing  m  our  high  career  of  civil- 
ization.   But,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
war  is  a  calamity,  yet  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  agree  .with  those  who  think  it  best  to  ar- 
rest all  our  movements,  against  Mexico.    1 
concur  in  opinion  with  a  mstinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  (Mr.  J.  M.  Claytpn,) 
2 ho,  sotaie  days  since,  took  occasion  to  say, 
at  he  was  decidedly  in  favbr  ol  sustaining 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  thci  war. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Philadelphia,  (^r. 
J.  R.  Inoersoll,)  has  avowed  the  same  de- 
termination.   I  do  not  see  that  any  other 
course  is  left  us.    The  question  is  not  now, 
whether  we  shall  j>lunffe  into  a  war  or  not^ 
the  question  is,  a  war  naving  been  commen- 
ced, shall  we  sustain  it,*or  shaU  we  let  it  go 


down  ?  Shall  we  infuse  new  vigor  into  the 
war,  by  voting  the  men  and  the  money  asked 
for,  or  shall  we  withdraw  all  support  from  the 
war,  and  arrest  it  before  it  has  accomplished 
its  objects? 

If  the  question  were  now  presented  to  me, 
between  peace  and  war,  I  should  undoubtedly 
be  in  favor  of  peace.    But  no  such  election 
is  presented  to  us.    The  spectacle  before  us 
is  a  war  in  progress ;  our  own  country  on  one 
side,  ja  foreign  country  on  the  other ;  our  own 
country,  at  every  step  whjch  our  armies  take, 
holding  forth  an  offer  of  peace,  an  offer  which 
thcenemjT  as  yetliave  shown  no  disposition 
to  entertain.    This  is  enough  for  me.    I  range 
myself  on  that  side  on  which  1  see  the  stan- 
danl  of  my  country.    The  question  before 
Congress  is,  '*  Shall  we  prosecute  this  war  V'^ 
On  that  question  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment.   The  Constitution    has    conferred  on 
Congress  the  prerogative  of  declaring  war.  We 
have  recognised  the  war,  and  by  tmit  vote  we 
have  made  the  Chief  Magistratie  responsible 
for  the  mode  of  conducting  it.     So longas  the 
President  is  thus  responsible,  by  the  theory  of 
our  Government,  he  is  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.    He  is  invested  with  all  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  that  important  sta- 
tion.   It  is  for  lis  to  say  how  fkr  we  will  go 
in  voting  supplies;  and  it  must  be  a  great 
crisis,  one  such  as  I  Have  never  yet  seen,  and 
which  has.  never  occurred  in  our  history, 
which  would  warrant  me  in  refusing  to  vote 
them.    Other  gentlemen  must  o^  course  decide 
for  themselves ;  these  are  my  convictions.    I 
shall,  therefore,  while  I  should  be  happy  to 
see  this  ,war  brought  to  a  speedy  and  nonor* 
able  terminatipn,  continue  to^sustain  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  prosecution,  till  such  terms  of 
peace  as  we  ought  to  accept  can  be  secured. 
I  trust,  too,  that  this  will  be  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  country.     So  far,  the  progress  of 
the  war  has  been  marked  by  a  seli-sacrificing 
and  patriotic  spirit,,  which  illustrates  our  free 
institutions,  and  by  victories  as  remarkable 
and  brilliant  as  any  which  history  records. 
Whatever  reerets  may  be  felt  at  the  interrup- 
tion ol  the  lon^  career  of  peace  which  our 
country  has  enjoyed,  we  have  at  least  gra- 
tifying proof  that  it  has  Left  no  enervating  in- 
fluence on  the  national  character." 

He  added :  "  We  ought  not  to  strike 
with  a  view  to  dismember  the  possessiona 
of  a  weaker  people,  but  oar  operations 
ought  to  be  characterised  by  mK&ltering 
energy,  and  by  such  a  putting  forth  of 
strength  as  shall  teach  tiiose  asamst  whom 
they  are  directed  that  it  is  their  interest  to 
seek  a  speedy  peace.  I  would  accept  the 
first  sigQ  of  such  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Mexico;-  and  bo  &r  from  degrading  or 
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orushing  her,  I  would  meet  her  with  the 
most  generous  terms.  They  should  be 
marked  by  the  magnanhnity  of  a  great  ;ia- 
tion  treatmg  with  a  weak  ^ne." 

Upon  the  proposition  which  has  been 
more  than  onoe  brought  forward  in  Con* 
gress,  to  exclude  slayery  from  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico,  Mr.  Hilliard  has 
expressed  himself  with  great  force  and 
clearness.  ^  He  regards  the  pr<H>osition  as 
neither  patriotic  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  spint  of  the  Constitution.  This  qnefr- 
tion  is  one  of  acknowledged  magnitude 
and  difficulty.  Mr.  Hilliara^  yiews  it  as  a 
southern  representatiy^,  but  he  unifbrmly 
treats  it  as  a  great  American  question,  in- 
yolving  our  hijehest  interests  and  appealing 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  whcde  country. 
He  insists  that  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot 
Proyiso  is  unjust  and  dangerous— ori^na- 
ting  in  no  real  concern  for  the  condition  of 
the  slaye,  but  prompted  by  a  desire  to  ag> 
grandize  one  section  of  the  Union  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  He  has  ait  all  times 
vigorously  resisted  what  he  conceiyes  to 
be  a  threatened  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  South,,  but  he  has  as  stead- . 
fiistly '  contended  for  the  preservatioii  of 
the  Union.  Hb  opinions  <^  this  mat 
question  are  expressed  with  so  much  clear- 
ness in  his  speech  yiewing  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Polk's  administtatiDn,  m  the  House  of 
Representatiyes  on  the  ;24th  of  July,  1848, 
that  we  quote  a  passage  from  it 


"In  fWird  to  the  authority  of  Coneress 
over  the  l^rritories  of  the  United  States  I  de- 
sire to  give  my  views.  The  questionf  at^ll 
times  an  interesting  one,  has  now  asskuned 
peat  pr^tical  importance.  The  first  prpposi- 
tion  ^niicn  I  shall  state  is,  that  Congress  pos- 
sesses exclusiye  power  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  I  do 
not  entertain  a  doubt;  and,  while  I  have 
heard  various  opinions  expressed  here*  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  I  am  at  a  loss,  to  see  how 
any  one  who  examines  it  can  reach  any  other 
conclusion.  That  the  whole  nower  over  the 
Territories  originally  rests  in  Congress  is  per* 
fectly  clear,  and  it  remains  for  those  who  as- 
sert that  the  right  to  leeislate  in  respect  to 
them  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhaibit  them 
to  show  at  what  time  the  power  is  transferred 
from  CoDpess  to  the  inhabitants.  But,  sir, 
this  Question  has  been  so  often  examined  here 
that  I  will  not  consume  my  limited  tim^  in 
considering  it. 

**  My  second  pro|;6sition  is,  that  while  Con- 
gress possesses  the  exclusive  pQwer  of  legis- 


lation for  die  Territories,  that  yowei  is  by  no 
means  an  unlimited  one.  It  is  just  here  tl^t 
gentlemen  often  fall  into  error.  Exclusive 
does  not  mean  unlimited.  The  powoer  to  which 
I  refer  is  excli|sive,  in'  that  it  acknowledges 
no  co-ordinate  jurisdiction ;  but  it  is  restricted, 
as  are  all  powers  delegated  to  Congress. 
While  Congress,  then,  uimertakes  to  exercise 
the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  for  the 
Territories,  it  is  bound  to  cany  on  its  lc«dca- 
tion  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  States 
of  this  confedemcy  from  which  it  derives  the 

Sower.  It  must  r^ard  the  rights  of  aU  the 
tates,  and  dannot,  without  an  abuse  of  pow- 
er, legblate  for  the  benefit  of  one  section  at 
the  expense  of  another ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  its 
power;  as  an  agent  for  the  States,  I  care  not 
whether  the  legislation  be  for  (he  ben^t  of  the 
South  at  the  exnense  of  ,tfae  Norths  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  North  at  the  expense  of  the 
South. 

'I  This  brings  me  to  my  third  proportion, 
which  is,  that  Congress  is  not,  in  its  legislation 
for  the  Territories,  to  look  to  their  welfare 
alone,  but  is  bound  to  regard  the  good  of  the 
ptarties  interested  in  the  ownership  of  the  Ter- 
ritories. This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  opihions  advanced  by 
adistinguj^ed  g^ntlenian  from  Massachusetts, 
the  succe^tor  ^  Mr.  Adams,  (Mr.  .Mann,)  in 
his  beautiful  introductory  speech  in  this  hail 
— a  speech  which,  I  confess,!  listened  to  with 
4idmiratiqn,  though  I  strongly  dissented  from 
some  of  its  sentiments^  The  gentleman  insists 
that  CoDgresst  in  l^islatins;  for  the  Territo- 
ries^ must  look  to  their  good  alone,  and  shajpe 
aU  measures  so  as  to  aovance  their  prosperity 
without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States.  This  doctrine^  though 
it  hi^  a  certain  charm  about,  is  wholly  erro- 
neous.- Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  which,  stretching  alone 
the  Pacific  coast,  fronts  certain  parts  m 
Northeastern  Asia.  Would  Congress  have  a 
rij^ht  to  say  that  this  Territory  should  be  occu- 
pied only  by  colonists  from  China  because  a 
prosperous  trade  might  b<$  attained  ^th  the 
£a8t,  and  the  prosperity  of  Oregon  rapifly  ad- 
vanced if  that  course  were-  taken  ?  Unque»» 
tionably  not.  (^,  suppose  that  C<mgre8s 
should  happen  to  conclude  that  it  was  imjpor^ 
tant  to  the  welfare  of  that  Territory  to  allow 
only  a' manufacturing  population  to  remove 
there,  would  it  h^  proper  to-  legislate  for  Hob 
object  %    Unquestionably  not; 

"  like  gentleman  i^x»m  Massachusettsconsid- 
ers  territory  which  we  acquire  as  the  nropetty 
of  this  Government  and  insists  that  Coc^ress 
possesses  the  right  to  control  it  absolutely. 
This  is  a  very  common  error.  It  results  from 
a  certain  system  of  political  training.  If  oat 
Government  were  a  monarchy,  and  4ul  powers, 
or  the  sovereign  power,  centeredHm  the  crown, 
the  argument  might  hold  good;  or  it  might  be 
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maintained  if  the  States  which  we  represent 
were  consolidated  into  one  great  empire.  But, 
sir,  ours  is  a  federative  republic ;  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  an  empire  whatever ;  it  is  a 
stnictore  unlike  what  tn^  world  ever  saw,  de- 
riving its  powers  from  sov^er^ign  States,  who 
are  members  of  this  confederation ;  and  this 
Government,  this  General  Government,  can 
exercise  none  but  the  powers  which  are  clears 
Ij  granted  to  it  by  the  States.  Whatever  ter- 
ritory is  acquired,  is  acquired  for  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  and  Con^ss  must  re- 
member to  exercise  its  legislative  functions  in 
regard  to  it  as  tl^ir  agent.V 

There  are  other  Mlj  reported  sp^eecbes 
of  Mr.  Hilliard's  which  we  feel  strondy 
disposed  to  examine  and  quote  froni,  but 
our  want  of  room  will  not  allow  it.  .  He 
has  pairtioipated  in  the  debates  which  hare 
arisen  in  Copgress  upon  all  the  mat  qties- 
tions  a£fQcting  the  country  since  he  became 
a  member,  and  his  efforts  have  exhibited  a . 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects' 
which  they  touch,  while  they  are  charac- 
terized by  the  spirit  of  the  e^nlightened  and 
christian  age  in  which  we  live.  In  the 
speech  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  he 
sayjH- 

"  California  and  New  Mexico  are  ours,  and 
costly  acquisitions  we  must  admit  them  to.' be : 
Yucatan  has  barely  escaped  'our  grasp ;  ana 
what  other  neighboring  provinces,  are  next  to 
be  overrun,  and  conquered^  andT  aiuiexed,  no 
man  tell.  Our  true  policy  is  peace.  We  are 
set  apart  by  a  dividing  ocean  from  the  Old 
World :  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  com- 
plicatea  system  3  w^  have  no  balance  of  pow- 
et  to  preserve ;  no  intervention  to  make  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations.  We  should'  desire 
friendly  relations  with  eveir  people,  entang- 
ling alliances  with  none.  Whien  tne  rights  or 
the  honor  of  the  country  demand  It  we  will  go 
to  war,  as  we  have  oone  twice  with  great 
Britain ;  bilt  war  is  too  great  a  calamity  and 
too  much  opposed  to  the  principles  of .  Chris- 
tian civilization  for  any  insufficient  cause. 
With  the  blessing  of  God  we  shall  advance 
rapidly  enough  in  a  career  of  peace.  Our  po- 
litsal  system  is  at  once  great  and  economical ; 
it  should  be  kept  eo^  We  need  never  go  to  war 
to  extend  our  territory  or  to  increase  our  wealth 
and  power.  Patrick  Henry  said,  in  the  true 
American  spirit,  "Those  nations  which  have 
gone  forth  in  search  of  grandeur,  power,  And 
splendor,  have  siso  fallen  a  sacri^ce  and  been 
Tictims  to  their  own  folly. 

'^  I  was  struck  last  summer  with  an  article 
which  met  my  eye  in  one  of  the  best  reviews 
of  our  day,  a  Ftench  review,  *^  La  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,"  in  which  die  writer  says : 


(( t 


The  spectacle  which  North  America  of- 
fers us  to-day  is  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
of  tiie  new  continent  learning  to  recognize  its 
masters  in  the  A.nglo- Americans,  in  education : 
and  the  simple  and  beautiful  constitution  ot 
1789,  after  naif  a  century  only  of  existence, 
extending  an  influence  under  which  ail  must 
come,  sooner  or  later.' 

'*  This  great  triumph,  if  we  are  true  to  our 
principles,    will   be-   accomplished   without 


arms. 


His  speech  in  support  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  sending  a  minister  to  Rome  is  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  to  which  we 
have  referred,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from 
giving  a  short  passage  from  it.     He  said — 

**1  regret,  that .  the  opportunity  was  not  af* 
folded  me  of  replying  to  the  speech  of  my 
honorable  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Levin,)  before  the  comsuttee  proccfeded  to  vote 
on  the  appropriation,  whicn  provides  the 
miBans  of  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  Papal  States.  The  speech  was  remaikable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  language  and  the  eleva* 
tea  tone  o{  many  of  its  sentiments,  but  it  lack- 
ed one  peat  quality — ^liberality.  There  was 
about  it.^nothm^  of  toleration;  it  disclosed 
none  of  rthe  spint  of  the  beautiful  sentiment 
of  St.  Augustme,  *  Let  there  be  charity  in  all 
thincs.' 

«^1  cannot,  of  course,  within  the  few  minutes 
allowed  me,  attemut  to  reply  to  the  speech  of 
the  hono^ble  gentleman,  but  I  shall  seek  an 
early,  occasion  to  do  .so,  when  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  ^ow  that  there  is  much  in  the  present 
condition  of  Italy  to  awaken  the  hopes  of  all 
men.  who  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of 
refonn  throughout  the  world.  In  the  mean- 
while, let  us  not,, in  ont  impatience,  forget  that 
there  ^s  a  mighty  difference  between  mfoim 
and  revolution.  A  reformation  is  brought 
about  by  the  steady  and  gradual  march  of 
truth :  while  a  revolution,  like  the 'earthquake, 
too  often  upheaves  to  overthrow  and  crush. 
That  a' reform  has  begun  in  Italy  np  man  can 
doubt  wbo  win  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  present  political  state  of  that  tountry  with 
that  which  it  exhibited  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Pontiff.  The  spirit  of  re- 
form is  waked  up  in  that  beautiful  and  classic 
land.  It  can  never  be  put  down.  While  a 
representative  of  the  freest  Government  on 
earth  may  be  employed  in  observing  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  principles  in  that  interesting 
alid  important  pah  of  Europe,  aiid  may  serve 
to  diffuse  ^  better  knowledge  ,of  our  political 
syst^  I  cannot  discern  that  we.  can  suffer 
any  injury  from  such  intercourse. . 

**  In  my  judgment,  neither  Christianity  nor 
free  principles  nave  anything  to  fear  from  a 
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conflict  with  opposing  powers.  I  would  send 
a  minister  to  the  Papal  States,  as  I  would  to 
any  o^er  Power.  I  would  encourage  every 
TeK)na  in  the  Goreniment.  I  would  cheer 
the  friends  of  freedom,  in  all  Europe,  by  send- 
ing a  minister  from  the  United  States  oi  Amer^ 
ica,  where  the  noblest  toleration  is  nanted  to 
all  opinions,  to  reside  at  a  Court  where  hith- 
erto the  policy  has  been  to  crush  all  freedom 
of  thou^nt  and  action. >  It-would  be  a  specta- 
cle of  high  moral  interest,  to  such  a  represent- 
ative  from  Hepublican  America,  taking  his 
post  amidst  the  ruined  temples  and  arches  of 
a  country  where  in  otherdays  Republican  Rome 
exhibited  to  the  world  its  colossal  proportions. 
«  •  «  *  •  My  honorable  friend  and 
myself  do  not  differ  m  our  horror  of  an  intol- 
erant and  dangerous  system  j  but  we  do  di^r 
in  our  views  of  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  Papal  power.  We  both  desire  to 
sustain  the  Bible,  and  to  vindicate  Pit>te8tant 
Christianity.  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  no 
partizan  of  the  Pope;  on  the  contrary 
there  breathes  not  a  man  whose  s3rmpathy 
with  the  Protestant  cause  beats  stronger  -or 
quicker  than  my  own.  I  Can  never  for- 
get its  battles  nor  its  victories,  its  persecutions 
nor  its  triumphs.  But,  sir,  I  solemnly  believe 
that  toleration  is  the  wisest  as  w^  as  noblest 
policy.  *  •  ♦  ♦  *  Our  true  policy  is 
to  extend  our  peaceful  relations  with  the  world. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  intercourse 
of  that  kind  with  other  Powers.  Truth  is  clad 
in  more  than  triple  steel ;  and  I  would  bid  her 
to  spread  her  standard  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
world,  and  take  her  station  in  fropt  of  thi  Va- 
tican. By  keeping  the  Papal  See  isolated,  you 
strengthen  it.  -  It  carries  on  its  aij^ncies  in  ae> 
cret.  firing  it  upon  the  open  field ;  do  not 
shun  it ;  bring  it  into  open  intercourse  with  a 
free  Protestant  nation,  and  civil  and  religious 
liberty  will  achieve  new  triumphs.'* 

While,  however,*  Mr.  Hiftiard  has 
eliown  a  disposition  to  recognize  and  en- 
courage the  first  efforts  niade  ,by  every 
people  to  establish  free  institutions,  his  re-' 
marks  upon  the  resolutions  offered  in  jthe. 
House  upon  the  reception  of  the  news  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  t>f  Louis 
Philippe,  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
docs  not  mistake  every  popular  outbreak 
for  a  national  struggle  for  liberty.  He 
moved  to  refer  the  resolutions  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affiiirs,  saying,  ^^He 
simply  desired  to  secure  a  proper  expres- 
sion of  the  sympathy  which  we  felt  in  that 
movement.  The  occasion,"  'sa!^  he,  ^^  is 
one  of  no  common  moment — ^itmust  aeep^ 
ly  affect  the  cause  of  mankind  throughout 
the  world.    I  am  not .  readj  to  extend  the 


sympathy  of  tikis  Government  to  any  peo- 
ple who  overturn  a  throne  to  plunge  into 
the  wild,  unrestrained  and  reckless  experi- 
ment of  ideal  liberty.  Every  kingless  gov- 
ernment is  nQt  of  necesffll^  a  itepubhcan 
government.  Liberty  cannot  exist  without 
JAW ;  its  elements  most  \>e  consolidated, 
and  its  great  principles  be  embodied  in  a 
Constitution.  The  great  viove^ent  in 
France  must  develope  institations  before 
it  accomplishes  any  permanent  good  for 
the  French  people. '  I  confess  1  ^m  not 
free  from  apprehension  with  regard  to  the 
future.  The  convulsion  which  exhibitB  a 
form  so  attractive  torday,  may  Vet  uptom 
the  foundations  of  society,  and  result  in 
the  wildest  anarchy ^  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  the  great  popular  movement, 
whiph  has  so  suddenly  and  so  successfully 
expelled  royalty  fromi  France,  mtich  of 
prt>mise  for  that  beautiful  country,  and  for 
mankind.  I  solemnly  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  king-j[$raft  has  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  human  mind :  the  world  is  #a- 
kmg  from  its  deep  slumber,  and  mankind 
begin  to  see  that  the  right  to  govern  be- 
long not  to  crowned  xings,  but  to  the 
gpreat  masses.     •    •     • 

.  ^^  I  think,  sir,  that  we  ought  to '  sostain 
our  Minister,  Mr.  Blilsh,  who  00  promptly, 
without  the  opportunity  of  consulting  lus 
Government,  hailed  the  popular  movement 
which  Expelled  a  powerful  dynasty  and 
proclaimed  a  Republic.  It  was  a  gene- 
rous impulse  which  prompted  the  act,  and 
the  country  will  applaud  it.  There  are, 
certaMy>  some  features  in  the  scene  that 
France  presents,  not  VhoUy  agreeable  to 
a  thoughtful  observer,  and  whidi  awakens 
*the  apprehension  that  the  Proviaonal 
Govemqient  just  established,  has  promised 
more  than  it  can  redeem.  The  jratemite 
nfhich  has  bQ^n  Itdopted  may  not  be  conaa- 
tent  with  regulated  liberty  ;  it  may  be  the 
dream  of  Idealists  and  not  the  conception 
of  a  philosophical  statesman.  The  mea- 
i^urej'loo,  which  has  been  adopted  in  regard 
to  ther  labor  and  wages  Of  operatives,  doub- 
ling' their  oompens&taoti  and  undertaking 
to  employ  them  on  the  part  of  the  GoTon- 
ment,  is  a  very  unsafe  one.  Every  one 
aocustoBted  tothe  order  of  a  well  regula- 
ted liberty  tnust  see  the  danger  of  such 
legation.  It  partakes  too  much  of  a 
system  of  social  reform — ^it  is  too  imprac- 
ticable to  be  easily  realized,  n  Stall,  these 
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may  be  but  temporaiy  amngementSi  de- 
fiiffned  to  giv«  the  new  goTemment  time  to 
adgoBt  the  complioated  details  of  the  great 
tadc  which  has  been  undertaken.  These 
are  cirpoBisttoces  that  may  awaken  appre- 
hension,  but  they  cannot  repress  sympathy. 
No,  sir,  they  cannot  prevent  the  expression 
of  our  deep  and  full'  sympathy  with  a  peo- 
ple strngguiig  to  make  a  free  government 
like  our.  own.  I,  for  One,  cannot  look  on 
such  a  .  spectacle  unmoved.  It  may  be 
prematare^-it  may  even  be  xash,  but  I 
should  feel  myself  unworthy  of  a  seat  in 
an  American  Congress  if  I  could  refuse  to 
cheer  a  people  encaged  in  such  a  work. 
May  they  go  on  and  prosper,  and  may  they 
erect  upon  the  soil  of  France  a  government 
resting  upon  the  great  principles  of  con* 
stitationid  law,  ensuring  order  at  home, 
commanding  respect  abroad,  and  throw- 
ing over  Europe  the  clear  and  steady  light 
of  rational  liberty." 

Mr-  HiUiard  possesses  an  acquaintance 
with  Foreign  Affairs>that  has  made  him  a 
distinguished  and  useful  member.,  of  the 
Committee  jo  which,  they  BXe  referred  for 
consideration>ih  the  House.  His  report 
on  the  subject  of  our  Foreqpn  Missions, 
made  at  the  first  session  of  the  last  Con- 
ffress,  is  an  elaborate  review  of  ^e  whole 
diplomatic  system,  fiill  of  information,  and 
suggesting  certain  modifications  in  our 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  required  by  the 
dignity  of  the  c'ountiT  and  its  growing 
power  and  resources!  This  course  of  study 
and  his  residence  in  Europe,  both  qualify 
him  for  usefulness  in  that  department  of 
public  afiaira. 

His  recent  election  is  the  most  brilliant 
triumph  of  his  life.  One  of  the  first  to 
discover  in  Gen.  Taylor  those  mat  quali- 
ties that  fit  him  for  places  of  high  trust  in 
the  servioe  of  his  country,  he  was  conspic- 
uous in  ^vmff  impulse  to  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  Lis  triumphant  election. 
In  the  Philadelphia  Convention  he  did  his 
Qtmpst.  to  secure  his  nomination,  and  on 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  he  threw  his 
energies  intb  the  contest  m  Alabama,  and 
contributed  his  efforts  towards  bringing 
that  state  so  nearly  to  the  support,  of  the 
whig  candidates.  After  Gen.  Taylor's 
election,  Mr.  HiUiard,  having  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  character  and  principles, 
was  vrilling  to  confide  to  his  administration 
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the  settiement  of  aU  open  questions,  in* 
eluding  that  of  providing  governments  for 
die  new  territories.  Hence  he  refused  to 
participate  in  any  mode  of  action  that 
seemed  to  imply  distrust ;  and  he  declined 
to  put  his  name  to  the  address  prepared 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  issued  bv  a  portion 
of  the  southern  members  to  their  constip 
tuents.  Faithful  as  a  southern  represen- 
tative— steadfastly  opposed,  as  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be,  to  any  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  the  section  from  which  he 
comes,  he  did  not^  it  seems,  think  it  his 
duty^  .to  co-operate  in  that  movement.  He 
had,  besides,  expressed  it  as  his  firm  pur- 
pose to-  exert  whatever  power  he  poeseiased 
for  effectinff  a  settiement  of  the  important 
question  wiiich  so  deeply  interested  the 
country  and  threatened  its ,  tranquiUity, 
so  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  South 
without  impairing  the  strenffth  of  the 
Union.  This  course  subjected  him  to  the 
fiercest  assaults  on  his  return  to  Alabama, 
and  a  canvass  ensued  which  is  described 
as  far  the  most  excited  ever  witnessed  in 
tiiat  state  or,  perhaps,  in  the  Union.  The 
most  formidable  opposition  was  organized 
against  him — tin  opposition  to  which  tal- 
ent, eneigy,  and  money  were  freelv  con- 
tributed as  elements,  and  unparaUeied  ef- 
forts were  made  to  ensure  his  defeat.  The 
press  and  the  stump  teemed  with  the  most 
violent  denunciations  against  him :  his 
speeches  and  votes  were  misquoted  and 
misinterpreted  to  make  him  odious  to  the 
people.  His  refusal  to  sign  the  address 
sent  out  by  some  .of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers, was  represented  to  be  conclusive 
proof  that  he  was  faltering  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  Southern  rights ;  while  certain  ap- 
peals which  .he  had  made  in  Couffress  in 
behalf  of  the  Union — appeals  whidi  were 
iQtended  to  rouse  the  patriotism  of  the 
representatives  from  every  part  of  the 
country— were  tortured  into  open  renun- 
ciations of  the  section  which  nad  given 
him  birth,  and  which  had  advanced  him 
to  honors.  The  omitest,  relentiess,  im- 
placable and  heated,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  whole  state,  and  was  observed  witii  in- 
terest in  other  parts,  of  the  Union.  Elo- 
quent and  influential  genUemen  of  both 
parties  entered  the  lists,  and  extraordinary 
exertions  wese  made  on  either  side.  Mr. 
HiUiard  is  described  as  having  borne  him- 
self throughout  the  pjrotraoted  and  trying 
40 
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contest  with  tke  nost  determmed  manB- 
nesB,  never  for  a  moment  yielding  a  prin- 
ciple or  asking  a  concefltion — staking  every 
thmg  upon  tae  open  %«M^  He  met  the 
opposition  in  the  most  feBxleito  spirit ;  de- 
fied the  oombination  against  him  ;  entered 
the  arena  in  person ;  i^pealed  td  Ihe  peo- 
ple throughout  his  extensive  district)  and 
fbddressed  them  in  mass-meetings ;  bron^t 
the  question  before  them  in  all  its  relations, 
involving  in  its  ultimate  settlement  the 
honor  of  the  South,  the  safety  of  the  Union, 
and  the  glory  of  the  nation ';  and  insistea 
that,  un(kr  Gen.  Taylor's  .administration, 
we  should  be  able  to  maintain  ^  the  nroHts 
of  the  States, and  the  UNioKof  the  States;'.' 
He  emerged  from  the  content  with  a  tri- 
umphant mi^rily,  and  he  rettams  to,  his 
seat  in  Congress — ^whiefa  he  has  fiUed  with 
such  distinguished  ability,  and  with  the 
increased  confidence  of  his  constituents  and 
his  country — ^to  employ  his  powers  still  &r- 
ther  in  the  service  of  both.  He  b  just 
reaching  the  prime  of  manhood,  and*  we 
mav  hope  that  a  long  career  of  xuefuInesiB 
and  distinction  opens  before  him. 

Mr.  Hilliard  as  an  orator,  eigoys  a  wide 
and  enviable  reputation.  His  speeches  are 
characterised  by  comprehensiveness  and 
liberality.  Gknerous  in  sentiment,  candid 
in  opinion,  inelineid'.to  the  most  fkvorable 
construction  of  action  add  conduct,  he  ever 


and  liberally  with  an  opponettl. 
But  when  provoked  by  any  low  or  nn&ur 
attack,  his  safcasm  is  irresistible.  Keen 
as  the  Uadeof  Saladin,  it  cuts  to  the  quick 
or  leaves  excoriations  that  .smart  through 
lifi».  In  his  wielding  it  is  a  fearful  weapon, 
never  used  unless  £served,  but  when  used 
'scathing  to  an  unmeasured  degree. '  Many 
ofhiai  speeches,  during  his  late  canvass,  in 
grandeur  of  ptyle;  inugnant  dedamsticm, 
wit,  and  bnming  sarcasm,  would  have 
earned  him distkiotion amonsthefirBfrorators 
of  any  day  or  country^  His  style  of  ora- 
tory, when  engaged  in  earnest  diseuasion 
upon  a  great  qu«ttion,  is  thought  to  bear  a 
Strong  resemblaiice  to  that  of  Fisher  Ames, 
Vivid^  recalling  thai  eloquent  stalesman  to 
the  memory  of  tiiose  wno  are  acquainted 
with  his  peculiar  manner.  He  requires  sA 
occasion  to  arouse  him  to  his  beet  efibrts ; 
but  hia  powers  are  most  advantageously 
displaved  when  encountering  a  formidable 
oppoation*  .  He  is  characterised  by  en- 
ergy, fiilnnibaB^  and  unswerving  adherence 
to  the  principks  whiqh  he  professes. 

Of  Mr.  Hilliard's  literary  attainments 
we  have  not  space  to  say  anything.  He 
has  been  a. Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  bi- 
stitution  from  its  organisation,  and  still 
continues  to  manifest  the  deepest  interest 
m  th^  sucoesfil  of  tiiat  great  establisluiMnt. 
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I  REMEMBER  Jane  Au8teii|  the  tioyelist, 
a  little  child ;  she  was  very  intimate  with 
Mrs.  Lefroj)  and  much  encouraged  by 
her.  Her  mother  waa  a  Miss  Leigh, 
whose  paternal  grandmother  was  a  sister  of 
the  first  Duke,  of  Chandos.  Mr.  Austen 
was  of  a  Kentish  family,  of  which  several 
fiunilies^  have  been  settled  in  the  Weald, 
and  some'  are  still  remi^ning  there.  When 
I  knew  Jane  Ansten  I  never  suspected  she 
was  an  authoress,  but  my  eyed  told  tne  that 
she'  was  fair  and  handsome,  slight  and  ele* 

S9t,  but  with  cheeks  a  little  too  full.  The 
it  time  I  saw  her  was  at  Ramsgate,  in 
1803:  perhaps  she  was  then  about  twen- 
ty-seven years  old.  Even  then  I  did  not 
Imow  that  she  was  addicted  to,  literary 

composition. — ^ir  Egerton  Brtdoes* 

\.       ■ 

You  mention  Miss  Aosteh ;  her  noveb 
are  more  true  to  nature,  and  have  (for  my 
sympathies)  passages  of  finer  feeling  than 
any  od^er -Of  this  age.  She  was  a  per^n  of 
whom  I  have  heai^  so  well,  and  think  so 
highly,  that  I  regret  not  having  seen  her, 
nor  ever  had  an  opportuiiity,of  testifying 
to  her  the  re^ot  which  I  feel  for  her. — 
SouTHET,  (m  4  letter  to  Sir,  E.  Bryd- 

The  brightness  and  beauty  of' the 
morning  have  induced  me  to  go  down  in. 
the  garden,  and  there  read*  and  write. 
The  trees  are  now  in  blossom.  The 
peach  with  its  delicate  blush  color,  beau- 
tiful bell-shape,  the  lips  turning  ba^- 
ward  and  exposiiig  the  entire  beautv  of  the 
flower,  is  mingled  with  th&  white  blosaom 
of  the  plum,  and  that  of  the  cherry  twi- 
ning its  lovely  flowers,  all  arOUid  the  long 
straight  branohes,  from  end  ^  end,  not  a 
leaf  \fi  be  seen  except  those  that  come  as  a 
green  crowning  ornament  at  the  tip  of  each 
bough — and,  sweetest  of  idl,  there  are  the 
qipk  blosBoms,  firesh,  delicate  and  modest, 
— a  blending  of  the  rose  and  the  lily. 
Countless  bMs  are  diving  down  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  flowers,  and  with  a  perpetmd 
and  drowsy  horn  make  pleasant  muoe  to 


the  ear.  Some  white  pigeons  on  the 
roof  are  cooing  and  bowm?  amourously, 
and  finely  contrast  wjth  tno  blue  back 
ground  of  the  sky.  The  picturesque  elm 
trees  are  leafing  out  in  broad  masses  of  a 
refreshing  green. 

Ah,  friends!  methinks   it  were  a  pleasan^ 

sphere, 
If,  like  the  trees,  we  blossomed  every  year; 
If  locks  grew  thick  again,  and  rosy  ayes 
Retum'd  in  cheeks,  and  raciness  m  eyes 
And  all  around  us,  vital  to  the  tips, 
The  human  orchard  laughed  with  cherry  lips. 

Jane  Austen  was  bom  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  December,  1775,  at  Steventon,  in 
H^Qnpshire,  in  which  parish  her  father  was 
rector  for  upwards  of  fortv  vears,  remain- 
ing there  till  he  had  passed  three  score  and 
ten,  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

The  love  of  Christ  and  bis  Apostles  twelve 
He  taught }  but  first,  he  followed  it  himselve. 

Cbavcer. 

■ 

He  then  retired  to  Bath  with  his  wife, 
Jane,  and  her  sister,  where  he  died  in  about 
four  years.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
i^cquirements,  and  gave. the  direction  to  his 
daughter's  tdients.  After  his  death,  his 
wife  and  her  two  children  retired  to  South-^ 
ampton,  and  subsequently  to  the  villaee  of 
Chawton^  in  the  same  county,  where  Jane 
wrote  her  novels,  four  of  which  were  pub- 
lished anonymously-  in  her  life  time,  name- 
ly :  ''  Smse  and  SenMUity;'  "  Pride 
and  Prejudice;*  "Mansfield  Park^^  and 
^^  JBmnia."  A  fair  constitution,  regular 
habits,  calm  and  happy  pursuits,  seemed  to 
promise  her  along  life,  but  in  May.  1817, 
her  health  rendered  it  necessary  tnat  she 
should  remove  to  some  place  where  con- 
stant medical  aid  could  he  obtamed.  She 
went  to  Winchester,  and  there  expired  on 
the  24th  day  of  July  in  the  same  year, 
aged  jforty-two.  For  two  mon^  before 
her  death  she  suffered  great  pain  and  weari- 
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ness,  nataral  to  drooping  and  &ding  life, 
with  unflinohing  patience.  Her  memory, 
judgment,  temper  and  Warm  affectionB,  were 
unimpaired  to  the  last.  While  she  oould 
write  with  a  pen  she  did  so  ;  when  that  be* 
came  inconvenient,  she  used  a  pencil.  Her 
last  words,  in  replj  to  the  questions  of 
what  could  be  done  for  her,  were,  ^^  I  want 
nothing  but  death."  She  thanked  her  phy- 
sician lor  his  attention,  and  received  the 
sacrament  before  she  became  exceedingly 
weak:  she  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
church  of  Winchester. 

It  is  said  that  of  personal  attractions  she 
possessed  a  considerable  share,  her  figure 
was  fine,  her  deportment  quiet  and  grace- 
ful, her  countenance  expressive  of  cheer- 
fulness, sensibility  and  benevolence.  Her 
complexion  was  superb ;  the  blood  spoke 
in  her  modtet  cheek  through  ''  the  pearly 
texture  of  her  dainty  skin." '  Her  voice  was 
sweet,  her  language  fluent  and  precise. 
She  ^fas  formed  to  ei\joy  and  adorn  elegant 
society .  She  was  a  good  musician,  and  mnd 
of  dancing  in  which  she  excelled,  as  she  did 
also  in  drawing.  She  was  considerate,  as  re- 
gaidsthe  frailties  and  foibles  of  others,  al- 
though fully  alive  to  them,  and  never  uttered 
either  a  hasty,  a  silly,  or  a  severe  expres- 
sion. Her  manners  were  exceedingly  plea- 
sant, and  those  wl^o  once  met  her  had  a 
strong  desire  to  become  better  acquainted ' 
withher,  and  to  gain  her  friendship.  Her 
mein  was  tranquil  and  serene.  She 
became  an  author  entirelv  from  taste 
and  inclination,  when  neither  the  hope 
of  fame  or  gain  mingled  inth.  her  mo- 
tives. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  her  fnends 
could  persuade  her  to  publish  her  first 
work,  and  she  thought  its  failure  so  "certun, 
and  that  its  sale  would  not  rep&y  her  pub- 
lisher, '  that  she  retained  a  part  of  her 
small  income  to  meet  the  expected  loss. 
How  great  was  her  surprise  when  '^  StfMt 
and  Sensibility'^'*  brought  her  a  dear  pro- 
fit of  JS130.  With  all  her  Rreat  talents 
she  was  unpretending,  although  gratified  to  ^ 
hear  the  applause  that  from  time  to  time ' 
reached  her  eats  from  those  whose  judg- 
ment she  highly  valued.  She  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  attaching  her  name  to  any  of 
her  productions,  although  amid' her  own 
family  she  talked  of  them  freely  and  mod- 
estly, was  glad  of  their  praise,  and  submis- 
sive to  their  criticism. 


The  poef  8  name, 
And  hero's — on  the  brazen  book  of  time, 
Are  writ  in  sunbeams,  by  fame's  loving  hand ; 
But  none  record  the  household  virtues  there. 

In  company  she  tnnied  away  fit>m  any 
mention  of  herself  as  an  author. 

She  was  a  warm  Admirer  of  fine  land- 
scapes, both  on  canvass  and  >n  nature* 
Gilpin,  on  the  picturesque,  fiiscinated  her 
at  an'  early  age,  and  she  seldom  changed 
her  opinion  either  qf  books  or  nien.     Her 
memory  was  excellent,  and  her  reading 
extensive.     Johnson  and  Cowper  were  her 
favorite  moral  authors      Her  nititUTal  dis- 
crimination was  gratified  by  RichaHson^ 
power  of  creating,  and  pres^ving  the  con- 
sistency of  his  characters',  as  he  his  done  in 
Sir  Charles  >  Grandison.     Her  power  of 
'inventing    characters  was    intuitive,  she 
studied  from  nature.     But  better  than  all 
these  endearing  qualities  and  talents,  she 
was  thoroughly  devout,  fearful  of  giving 
offence  to  God  or  to  any  of  his  creatures. 
In  one  of  her  letters  in .  reply  to  a  mock 
charge  of  purloining  from  tne  manuscripts 
of  a  young  relation,  she  writes :  ^'  What 
should  I  do,  iny  dearest  E      '  ,  with  your 
vigorous  and  manly  sketches,  so  full  of 
life  and  spirit?     How  could  I  posmbly 
join  them  on  to  a  little  bit  of  ivory,  two 
inches  wide,  on  which  I  work  with  a  brush 
so  fine  as  to  produce  little  effect  after  much 
kbor." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter 
written  a  few  weeks  before  her  deatli : — 
'^  My  attendant  is  encoura^nf  and  talki 
of  making  me  quite  well.  I  live  chiefly 
on  the  sofa,  but  am  allowed  to  walk  from 
one  room  to  another.  I  have  been  out 
once  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  am  to  repeat  it, 
a^d  be  proiboted  to  a  wheel  chair  as  the 
weather  serves.  On  this  subject  I  will 
only  say  further,  that  my  dearest  sister, 
my  tender,  watchful,  iidefatigable  nurse, 
has  net  been  made  ill  by  her  exertions.  As 
to  whal^  I  owe  to  her,  and  to  the  anxious 
affection  of  alL  my  beloved  family  on  this 
occasion,  I  can  only  cry  over  it  and  pray 
Grod  t6  bless  them  more  and  more."  *  She 
concludes  in  this  vein :  "  You  will  find 

Captain  -•- a  very  respi^ctable^  well* 

meaning  man;  without  much  maimer ;  his 
wife  and  sister  all  good  humor  and  obliging- 
ness, find  I  hope,  (once  the  fashion  aBows 
it,)  with  rather  lonser  petticoats  than  last 
year. ''    Ah,  Jane,  Ste  last  sentence  savcNrs 
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of  old  middisbness.  Catk  morality  or  im- 
morality be  judged  by  the  length  of  petti- 
coats and  skirts,  or  I^  their  shortness  ? 
A  Swiss  peasant  girl  is  as  likely  to  be  mod- 
est as  a  fine  lady  with  a  long  tnul  to  Jier 
dress. 

Miss.  Ansten^s  novels  are  entirely  nnez- 
ceptionaUe,  naturally  and  ably  written. 
Her  characters  you  seem  to  have  known 
all  your  life,  to  have  been  with  them  and 
listened  to  Ui^  conversation  in  the  sitting 
room,  or  bv  the  dining  table,  and  to  have 
walked  wiw  them  in  parks,  fields,  and  by 
the  road  side..  You  see  into  their  very 
hearts,  become  acquainted  with  their  vir- 
tues, foibles  and  vices.  For  instance,  let 
any  one, take  up  Pride  and  Prejudice -j 
they  will  never  forget  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
net,  or  Elisabeth,  Ann,  or  Lydia^  with  her 
intense  love  for  officers,  or  the  pompous 
and  empty  Sir  Wilfiam  Lucas,  the  foolish 
Collins^  tedious,  and  with  a  skull  of  solid 
proof,  impenetrably  dull ;  the  haughty,  vain 
and  silly  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh,  the 
good  hearted  but  wavering  Qinffley,  and 
his  sister,  proud,,  scheming  and  neartless, 
or  the  sensible,  well-bred  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  the  deek  villain  Wickham,  or 
the  proud,  generous  Darcv,'  who  is  at  last 
compelled  to  love  and  wed  Ann  Bennet  in 
spite  of  the  vulgarity  and  offensive  man- 
ners of  her  mother*  The  story  of  this 
courtship  is  well  told. 

Miss  Austen  possessed  good  sense  and 
pure  religious  feeling,  not  ostentatiously 
put  forth,  but  winding  like  a  thread  of  gold 
throygh  all  her  writmgs,  beautifying  and 
enriching  her  genius.  No  particular  mo- 
ral, no  (fogma  is  inculcated  in  her  stories. 
They  give  a  true  picture  of  life,  of  men 
and  women  as  they  really  are,'  not  as  the 
imagination  often  dresses  them  up,  and  we 
see  characters  such  as  she  describes,  daily. 
The  drawing  and  coloring  is  so  correct  and 
true,  the  outline  so  definite,  that  it.  seems 
as  if  any  one  could  write  novels  equally 
good.  In  this  respect  they  are  deoeitfid 
enough,  reminding  us  of  the*  inimitable 
moe  and  flowing  ease,  the  felicitous  en- 
dowments, and  tne  copiousness  of  Gold- 
smith, apparently  easily  to  be  imitated,  but 
their  naturalness  and  style  have  hitherto 
been  unapproached.  Doctor  Johnson's 
style  was  happily  copied  by  all,  from  lot* 
tery  dealers  to  utterers  of  heavy  sermons 
from  well  cushioned  pulpits. 


To  interesting  narrative.  Miss  Austen 
adds  sound  principles,  and  inculcates  un- 
sophisticatea  manners,  integrity  and  recti- 
tude, over  the  more  common  and  artificial 
pretensions  of  society.  Her  discrimina- 
tion, quiet  humor. and  delineation  of  char- 
ter have  never  been  surpassed.  A  very  in- 
telligent writer  speaks  of  novels  in  the 
following  strain,  and  I  heartily  concur  with 
his  views.  '^  If  all  literary  fiction  could  be 
withdrawn  and  forgotten,  and  its  renovation 
prohibited,  the  greater  part  of  us  would 
be  dolts,  and  what  is  worse,  unfeeling,  un- 
generous, and  under  the  debasing  dominion 
of  the  selfishness  of  simple  reason.  .  It  has 
alwavs  appeared  to  me  that  those  who 
cautiously  Keep  hoyels  from  young  people 
Inistake  the  nature  of  the  mind,  thinking  it 
only  intellect,  and  would  cultivate  the  un- 
derstanding alone.  Imagination  they  look 
upon  as  an  igni3  fatuus  to  be  extinguished 
if  possible— an  ignis  fatuus  arising  out  of 
a  quagmire,  and  leading  astray  to  one. 
There  is  nodiing  good  comes  from  the  in- 
tellect alone.  The  inventive  fiiculty  is 
compound,  in  which  the  imagination  does 
the  most  work;  the  intellectual  portion 
selects  and  decides,  but  collects  not  the 
materials.  All  true  sentiment,  all  noble, 
all  tender  feeling,  comes  not  of  the  under- 
standing, but  of  that  mind  or  heart,  if  we 
so  please  to  call  it — ^which  imagination 
raises,  educates  an4  perfects.  Even  feel- 
ings are  to  be  puide — are  much  the  result 
of  education..  The  wildest  romances  will 
in  this  risspect  teach  nothing  wrong.  If 
they  create  a  world  somewhat  unlike  the 
daily  visible,,  they  create  another  which  is 
a  reality  to  the  possessor,  to  the  romantic, 
from  wnich  he  can  extract  much  that  is 
practical,  though  it  may  seem  not  so  ;  for 
from  hence  may  spring  noble  impi:dses, 
jgenerosiW*  and  fortitude .  It  is  not  true  thai 
such  reading  enervates  the  mind.  I  firmly 
believe  it  strengthens  it  in  every  respect, 
and  fits  it  for  evenr  action,  by  unchaining 
it  from  a  lower  and  cowardly  caution.  Who 
ever  read  a  romance  that  inculcated  list- 
less, shapeless  idleness.  It  encourages  ac- 
tbn  and  endurance.  We  have  not  high 
natures  till  we  learn  to  suffer^  I  have  no- 
ted much  the  different  effect^troubles  have 
upon  di£ferent  persons,  and  have  seen  the 
unromantic  drop  like  sheep  under  the  rot 
of  their  cabmities,  while  tne  romanti<^  have 
been  buoyant^  and  mastered  them.    They 
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haye  more  resonroes  in  thenuelves,  and  are 
not  bowed  down  to  one  thonght^nor  Unlit- 
ed  to  one  feeling ;  in  fact,  thej  are  higher 
beings.  The  cautbn  profeesea  mainly  to 
protect  women ;  yet,  among  all  the  yoong 
women  I  have  been  acquainted  with,  I 
should  say  that  the  novel-readers  are  not 
only  the  best  informed,  bat  of  the  best  na- 
ture, and  some  capable  of  setting  examples 
of  a  saUime  fortitude — ^the  more  sublime 
because  shewn  in  a  secret  and  all-enduring 
patience.  Who  are  they  that  will  sit  by 
the  bed-side  of  the  sick  day  and  night, 
suffer  piiyation,  poyerty,  eyen  undeserved 
disgrace,  and  shnnk  not  from  the  self-im«> 
posed  duty,  but  those  very  young  women 
m  whom  the  understanding  and  imagina- 
tion have  been  equally  cultivated,  so  as  to 
render  the  feelings  acute  and  impulsive  ? 
and  these  are  novel  readers.  .  Love,  it  is 
said,  is  the  only  subject  all  novels  are  con- 
structed upon,  and  such  reading  encourages 
extravagant  thoughts,  and  elves  rise  to  dui- 
gerbus  feelings.  And  miy  dangerous? 
And  why  should  not  such  thoughts  and 
feelings  be  encouraged?  Are  they  not 
such  as  are  requisite  for  wife  and  mother 
to  hold,  and  best  for  the  destiny  of  woman 
— ^best  in  every  view — ^best,  if  her  lot  be  a 
happy  one,  and  far  best  if  her  lot  be  an 
ill  one  ?  For  the  great  mark  of  such  an 
education  is  endurance — a  power  io  create 
a  high  duty,  and  energy  and  patience,  where 
both  are  wanted.  Women  never  sink  un- 
der any  calamity  but  blighted  affection ; 
and  we  love  them  not  less,  we  admire  them 
not  less,  that  they  do  sink  then,  for  their 
heroism  is  in  the  patience  that  brings  and 
that  awaits  death." 

Poor  Mrs,  Beimet  with  her  mean  under- 
standing, little  information,  and  variable 
temper!  when  she  was  discontented  she 
fancied  herself  nervons.  The  business  of 
her  life  was  to  get  her  daughters  married  ; 
its  solace  was  visitine  and  news.  '^  You 
take  delight  (she  exclaims)  in  vexing  me*. 
You  have  no  compassion  on  my  poor 
nerves.  Don't  keep  coughing  so  Kitty, 
for  heavens  sake  !  have  a  £ttle  compassion 
on  my  nerves.  You  tear  them  to  pieces." 
*'  Kitty  has  no  discretion  in  her  coughs," 
said  her  father,  ^^  she  times  them  ill. "  ^^i 
do  not  cough  for  my  own  amusement,"  re- 
plied Kitty  fretfully.  Mrs.  B. ,  speakinff  of 
^ingley's  sisters,  says  "  they  are  oharmmg 
women.    I  never  saw  in  my  life  any  thing 


more  elegant'ihan  their  dresses ;  I  dare  say 

the  lace  upon  Mrs.  Hurt's  cown  ; " 

here  she  was  interrupted.  ^*  The  Lucases," 
continued  Mrs.  B^Mt,  ^^  are  reiy  artfol 
people  indeed,  sbter.  They  are  all  for 
what  they  can  get.  .  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
of  them,  bat  so  ijt  is.  It  makes  me  very 
nervous  and  poorly,  to  be  thwarted  so  in 
my  own  fomily,  and  to  have  neighbors  who 
tlunk  of  themselves  before  any  body  else* 
Howetrer,  your  coming  just  at  this  time  is 
the  greatest  of  comforts  to  me,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  what  yoU  tell  us  of  kag 
slpeves." 

^  It  is  amasing  to  me,"  said  Bingley, 
^^  how  young  ladies  can  have  patience  to 
be  sp  very  accomplished  as  they  all  are." 
"  All  young  laoies  accomplijE&ied  !  My 
dear  Charl^  what  do  you  mean  ?"  '^  Yes, 
all  of  them  I  think.  They  all  paint  tables, 
cover  screens,  and  net  pxirses.  I  scaroehf 
know  any  one  of  them  who  cannot  do  aU 
this,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  heard  a  young 
lady  spoken  of  for  the  first  time  without 
being  informed  that  she  was  very  acooni- 
plished."   '    .    ; 

Manifidd  Parky  is  a  most  deHghtfnl 
novel,  and  finely  displays  the  discrimina- 
ting taste  and  judgment  of  Miss  Austen« 
In  describing  fools  Sie  is  truly  Shakroerian, 
and  in  this  very  produotion  she  has  hit  off 
the  character  m  Rushworth  inimitably 
well.  There  is  likewise  a  capital  pwtrait 
of  a  Mrs.  Norris,  who  is  always  dictating 
liberality  to  others,  but  herself  mean,  plot- 
^sig  and  disingenuous,  one  of  those  well 
meaning  people  who  a^  always  doing  imtH 
taken  and  VMy  disagreeable  things.  The 
Miss  Bertrams  are  &e,  showy,  fiushionable 
girls,  accomplished,  in  the  worldly  sense  of 
the  word,  but  vain,  cold,  and  unfecdinff, 
their  heads  somewhat  cultivated,  but  their 
hearts  a  rank  wilderness,  from  whence 
spring  no  wholesome  fruits  or  lovely  flow- 
ers. Lady  Bertram  paid  not  the  smaUes;! 
attention  to  the  education  of  her  dau^ters^ 
She  had  not  time  for  such  cares.  She  was 
a  woman  who  spent  her  days  in  sitting 
nicely  dressed  on  a  sofit,  doing  s^mie  knig 
piece  of  needle  work,  of  little  use,  andooo 
beauty,  thinking  more  of  her  pug  than  her 
children,  but  very  indulgent  to  the  latter 
when  it  did  not  put  herself  to  inoonveni- 
ence,  being  one  of  those  persons  who  think 
nothing  can  be  dangerous  or  difficult,  or 
fiitiguing  to  any  body  bat  thdBselves. 
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Dear  Fanny  Price  la  the  moat  intereaU 
ing  character  in  ihia  novel,  and  we  love  her 
&om  the  moment  abe  appeara  at  Mansfield 
Park,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old,  aa  un- 
happy aa  posaiUe,  afraid  of  every  body, 
aahamed  of  herself,  and  lon^ng'  for  the 
home  she  had  left ;  she  Imew  not  how  to 
look  up,  and  edold  scarcely  speak  to  be 
heard,  or  without  crying.  Mrs.  Norris  had 
been  talking  to  her  of  her  woncterful  good 
fnrtone,  and  the  gratitude  and  eood  Iwha- 
viour  it  ou|^t  to  produce,  and  her  consci- 
ousness of  BBdaery  was  therefore  increased 
by  the  idea  of  its  being  a  wicked  thing  for 
her  not  to  be  happy.  In  vain  did  Lady 
Bertram  smile,  and  make  her  sit  on  the 
aofa  with  herself  and  pug,  and  vain  was 
even  the  sight  of  a  gooseberry  tart  towards 

E'ving  her  comfc^,  and  sleep  seeming  to 
» her  likeliest  friend,  she  was  taken  to 
finish  her  sorrows  in  bed.  The  growth  of 
her  love  for-her  cousin  Edmund  Qertram, 
is  ezquiaitdy  narrated.     On*  what  slender 

Eunds  she  feeds  her  gentle  passion,  a  few 
d  looks.  ,8ome  pleasant  words ;  a  few 
grateful  acts  suftce  her :  the  desciiptioir  of 
her  scarcely '  conscious  jealousy  of  Miss 
Crawfiffd  are  in  the  finest  style  xji  novel 
writing.  Miss  Austen  cduld  never  have 
written  this  sweet  story  of  love  without 
having  experienced  it  herself,  with  all 
its  rapturous  enjoyments  and  torturing 
fears. 

Miss  Crawford,  handsome  and  selfish, 
gifted  with  much  tact,  and  with  no  princi- 
les  to  interfere  with  the  ghitification  of 
ler  schemes  of  vanity  and  ambition,  soon 
aecures  Edmund  in  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 
^^  Miss  Crawford's  attractions  did  not  les- 
sen. The  harp  arrived,  and  rather  added 
to  her  beauty,  wit,  and  good  humor,  for 
she  played  with  the  greatest  obli^gness, 
with  an  expression  and  taste  which  were 
peculiarly  becoming,  and  there  was  some- 
thing clever  to  be  said  at  the  close  of  every 
^air.  Edmund  was  at  the  parsonage  every 
day  to  be- indulged  with  his  fiivorite  instru- 
ment ;  one  mommg  secured  an  invitation  for 
the  next,  for  the  Udy  could  not  be  unwilling 
to  have  a  listener)  and  every  thing  was  soon 
in  a  fUr  train.  A  young  woman,  pretty, 
fivelv,  with  a  harp  as  elegant  as  herself, 
md  both  placed  near  a  window,  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  and  opening  on  a  little 
lawn,  surrounded  by  sbrubs  in  the  rich 
foliage  of  summer,  was  enough  to  catch 
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any  man^s  heart.  The  season,  the  scene' 
the  air,  were  all  favorable  to  tendemesa 
and  sentiment.  Mrs.  Grant  and  her  tam- 
bour frame  were  not  without  their  use  ;  it 
was  all  in  harmony ;  and  as  every  thing 
win  turn  to  account  when  love  is  once  set 
a  goi|ig,  even  the  sandwich  tray,  and 
Dr.  Grant  doing  the  honon  of  it,  were 
worth  looking  at.  Without  studying  the 
business,  however,  or  knowing  what  he  was 
about,  Edmund  was  be^nning,  at  the  end 
of  a  week  of  such  intercourse,  to  be  a  trood 
deiil  in  love ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  lady 
it  may  be  added,  that  without  his  being  a 
man  of  the  world  or  an  ^der  brother, 
without  any  of  the  arts  of  flattery  or  the 
gaieties  of  smal)  talk,  he  began  to  be 
agreeable  to  her.  She  felt  it  to  be  so, 
thoufffa  she  had  not  foreseen,  and  could 
hardfy  undentand  it ;  for  he  was  not 
plei^sant  by  any  common  rule  ;  he  talked 
no  nonsense,  he  paid  no  compliments,  his 
opinions  were  unbending,  his  attentions 
tranquil  and  simple.  There  was  a  charm 
perhaps  in  his  sincerity,  his  steadiness,  his 
mtegrity,  which  Miss  Crawford  might  be 
e<jual  to  feel,  though  not  equal  to  discuss 
with  herself.  She  did  not  think,  very 
much  about  it,  however ;  he  pleased  her 
for  the  pnesent ;  she  liked  to  have  him 
near  her ;  it  was  enouffh."  > 

The  plot  of  HbfansSeld  Park  is  simply 
enoudi,  but  it  nve  ample  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  Miss  Austen's  genius  and 
purity  of  heart.  A  sensible  critic  observes 
that  our  fair  auth'bress  depends  for  her 
effect  upon  no  suprising  adventures,  upon 
no  artfully  involved  plot,  upon  no  scenes 
deeply  pathetic  or  ext^vagantiy  humorous. 
She  paints  i^  society  which,  though  virtu- 
ous, intelligent,  and  enviable  above  all 
othei^,  presents  the  fewest  salient  points  of 
interest  and  singidarity  to  the  novelist— we 
mean. the  society  qf  Knglwh  country  gen-^ 
tiemen.  Whoever  desires  to  know  the  in- 
terior life  of  that  vast  and  admirable  body, 
the  rural  gentry  of  En^^nd — a  body 
which  absolutely  exists  in  no  other  country 
on  earth,  and  to  which  the  nation  owes 
many  of  its  most  valuable  characteristics — 
must  r^ad  the  novels  of  Miss  Austen.  In 
these  works  the  reader  will  find  very  littie 
variety,  and  no  picturesqufsnesa  of  persons, 
littie  to  ini^ire  strong  emotion,  notning  to 
excite  wonder  or  laughter,  but  he  will 
find  admirable  good  sense,  exquisite  dis- 
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criminatioii|  and  an  muiyalled  power  of 
easy  and  natural  dialogae. 

air  Walter  Seott,  in  his  Diary^  March 
1 826,  remarks  as  follows ;  '^  I  have  amnsed 
myself  occasionally  yery  pleasantly  daring 
the  last  few  day«,  by  reading  over  Lady 
Morgan's  novel  of  "O'Donneu,  which  has 
some  strikinff  and  beantifiil  passages  of  sita- 
ation  and  description,  and  in  the  comic 
part  is  verv  rich  and  entertaining.  I  do 
not  remember  being  so  much  pleased  with 
it  at  first.  There  is  a  want  of  story  al- 
ways fatal  to  a  book  the  first  reading — and 
it  is  well  if  it  gets  a  chance  of  a  second. 
Alas,  poor  novel !  Also  read  again,  and 
for  the  third  dme  at  lei^  Miss  Ansten's 
very  finely  written  novel  of  Pride  and  Pre- 
judice. That  young  lady  had  a- talent  for 
describing  the  invdvementsand  feelings  and 
characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me 
the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The 
Big  Bow-Wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  like 
any  now  going ;  but  the  exquisite  touch 
winch  renders  ordinaiy  common-place 
things  and  characters  interesting  from  the 
truth  of  the  description,  and  the  sentiment, 
is  denied  me.  Wnat  a  pity  such  a  gifted 
creature  died  so  early ! "     A  pity  indeed. 

Persuasiam^  is  considered  one  of  the 
very  best  of  Miss  Austen's  six  novels.  It 
is  certainly  a  most  .artist  like  performance, 
the  plot,  story,  and  its  conclusion  are  alike 

Serfect.  The  characters  I  have  not  a 
oubt  were  tidcen  from  life.  They  are  in- 
stinct with  vitality,  and  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  reader's  mind.  This  novel 
opens  spiritedly  with  a  description  of  a 
foolish  baronet.  ^^  Sir  Walter* Elliot,  of 
Killynch-haU,  in  Somersetshire,  was  a  man 
who,  for  his  own  amusement,  never  took 
up  any  book  but  the  Baronetage ;  there  he 
found  occupation  for  an  idle  hour,)ind  con- 
solation in  a  distressed  one ;  there  hid  fa- 
culties were  aroused  into  admiration  and 
respect,  by  contemplating  the  limited 
remnant  of  the  earliest  patents ;  there  any 
unwelcome*  sensations  arising  from  domes- 
tic afi&irs,  changed  naturally  into  pity  and 
contempt.  As  ne  turned  ever  the  almost 
endless  creations  of  the  last  century — and 
there,  if  every  other  leaf  were  powerless, 
he  could  read'^his  own  history  with  an  in- 
terest which,  never  failed — ^this  wa^  the 
page  at  whiph  the  favorite  volume  always 
opened.  EUiot  of  Killynch-Hall :  Walter 
Elliot,  bom  March  1,  1760,  &c.    Elisa- 


beth did  not  quite  equal  her  father  m  per- 
sonal contentment.  Thirteen,  years  had 
seen  her  mistress  of 'Killyiich-nall,.pre 
siding  and  directang  with  a  self-possesdoa 
and  decision  which  could  never  have  given 
the  idea  of  her  being  younger  thiA  she 
was.*  For  thirteen  vears'  she  had  been 
doinff  the  honors,  and  laying  down  the  do- 
mestic law  at  home,  and  leading  the  wmy  to 
the  chaise  and  four,  and  walking  immed^ 
ately  after  Lady  Runell  out  of  allthe  diMr- 
ing  rooms  and  dining  rooms  in  the  countiy. 
Thirteen  winters'  revolving  frosts  had  seen 
her  opening  every  ball  of  credit  which  & 
scanty  nei^borhood  afforded ;  and  thirteen 
springs  shown  their  blossomsi  as  she  trav- 
elled up  to  London  inth  her  &thec,  for  % 
few  we^  of  annual  enjoyment  of  the 
great  world.  She  had  the  rememlnaace 
of  all  this,  she  had  the  consdeusnefls  of 
being  nine  and  twenty,  to  give  her  some 
regrets  and  apprehensions.  She  was  frilly 
satisfied  of  beins  still  quite  as  handsome  aa 
ever ;  but  she  felt  her  iq>jproach  to  the  yean 
of  danger,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to  be 
certain  of  being  t>roperly  solicited  by  ba- 
ronet blood  wimm  the  next  twelve  montiu 

« 

or  two.  Then  might  she  agam  take  up 
the  book  of  books  with  as  much  enjoyment 
as  in  her  early  youth,  but  now  she  weed  it 
not.  Always  to  be  presented  with  the  date 
of  her  own  birth,  and  see  no  marriage  fol- 
low but  that  of  a  youngest  sister,  made  the 
book  an  evil,  and  more  than  once,  when 
her  fother  had  left  it  open  on  the  table  near 
her,  had  die  closed  it,  with  averted  eyes, 
and  pushed  it  aw<iv."  Sir  Walter  becomes 
einbarrassed ;  he  had  ^ven  Elizabeth  some 
hints  of  it  the  last  sprmg  in  town ;  he  had 
gone  so  frur  even  as  to  say,  '^  can  we  re- 
trench ?  does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  is  any 
one  article  in  which  we  can  retrench  ? — and 
Elisabeth  in  the  first  ardor,  of  female  alann, 
set  seriously  to  ^ink  .what  could  be  done, 
and  finally  proposed  these  two  branches  of 
economy:  to  cut  off*  some  nnnecesaaij 
charities,  and  to  refrain  from  new  frimish- 
ing  the  drawing  room  ;  to  which  expedients 
she  alterwards  added'the' happy  thought  of 
their  taking  nb  present  down  to  Aniie,  as 
had  been  the  usual  yearly  custom.  These 
petty  suggestions  of  economy  did  not  stay 
the  torrent.  KiUynch-Hall  is  finally  rent- 
ed to  a  frank,  good  hearted  Admiral, 


med  Crofts,  a  most  ffemal  personage,  with  a 
considerable  sprinkung  6f  oddities.     The 
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Elliots  retire  to  Baih,  and  there  Anne  in 
walking  along  the  streets,  meets  the  Admi- 
rdl  standing  by  himself  ^t  a- print  shop  win- 
dow, with  nis  hands  behind  him,  in  earnest 
contemplation  -of  some  print,  and  she 
might  not  only  .have  passed  him  nnseen, 
bat  was  obliged  to  touch,  as  well  as  address 
him,  before  she  codBi  oateh  his  notice. 
When  he  did  percme  and  acknowledge 
her,  howeyer,  it' was  done  with  all  his 
usual  frankness  and  good  humor.  '^  Ha  ! 
18  it  you  ?  Thank  you,  thank  you.  This 
IB  treating  me  like  a  friend.  Here  I  am, 
you  see.  Staring  at  a  picture.  I  ean  ney- 
^  get  by  this  imop  without  stopping.  But 
what  a  thing  here  is,  by  way  of  a  boat.  Do 
look  at  it.  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?; 
What  queer  fellows  yourifaie  painters  must 
be,  to  think  that  any  body  would  venture 
their  liyes  in  such  a  shapeless  old  cockle- 
shell as  that.  .  And  yet,  here  are  two  sen- 
tlemen*  stuck  up  in  it  mightily  at  uieir 
ease,  and  looking  about  them  at  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  as  if  they  were  not  to  be 
upset  the  next  moment,  wluch  they  cer- 
tfonlv  must  be. .  I  wonder  where  that  boat 
was  built!  (laughing  heartily.)  I  would 
not  vmiture  <>yer  a  horsepond  in  it.  Well, 
(turning  'away,)  now,  where  are  you 
bound  ?  Can  I  go  any  where  for  you,  or 
with  you?    Can  I  be  of  any  use." 

Anne  Elliot's  loye  for  Captain  Went- 
werth,  and  its  history,  form  the  most  inter- 
estmff  part  of  ^^  Penuatian,^^  She  had 
loved  him  in  girlhood,  but  prudeniial  xea- 
sons,  and  the  adyioe  of  relations/preyented 
their  union.  She  was  young;  and  he  was 
poor,  though  full  of  life  and  ardor,  and  con- 
fident of  success  in  his  profession.  The 
engagement  between  them  is  broken.  A 
few  months  had  seen  the  iMginning  and 
the  end  of  their  acquaintance;  but  not 
.with  a  few  months  ended  Anne's  share  of 
suffering  from  it.  Her  attachment  and  re- 
grets had  for  a  long  time  clouded  every 
enjoyment  of  youth  ;  and  an  eady  loss  of 
bloom  and  spirits  had  been  their  lasting  ef- 
fect. All  his  sanguine  expectations  and 
oonfidence  had  been  justifiea.  Soon  after 
their  separation  he-  lud  obtained  enJipbv'i' 
ment,  he  had  distinguished  himself,  and  by 
suooessive  captures  had  made  a  handsome 
fortime.  *^  How  eloquent  could  Anne  Elliot 
have  been !  how  eloquent,  at  least,  were 
her  wishes  on  the  a^e  of  early,  warm  at- 
tachmenty  and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  fu- 


turity, against  that  over-anxious  caution 
which  seems  to  insult  exertion,  and  distrust 
Providence !  She  had  been  fi>rced  into 
prudence  in  her  youth,  she  learned  ro- 
mance as  she  grew  older — ^the  natural  se- 
qud  of  an  unnatural  beginning."  They 
meet  after  seven  years  absenee— ^the  course 
of  true  love,  in  their  case,  did  not  run 
smooth.  I  must  make  one  extract.  ^'  Have 
you  finished  your  letter?"  said  Captain 
Harville,  (to Captain Wentworth. )  "Not 
quite,  a  few  lines  more.  I  shall  ha^e  done 
in  five  minutes. "  ''  There  is  n»  hurry  on 
my  side.  I  am  only  ready  whenever  you 
are.  I  am  at  veiy  good  anchorage  here, 
(smiling  at  Anne,)  well  supplied^  and  want 
for  nothing.  No  hurry  for  a  dgnal  at  all 
Well,  Miss  Elliot,  (lowering  his  voice,)  as  I 
was  saying,  we  shall  never  agree  I  suppose 
upon  thid  point.  No  man  and  woman 
would,  probably.  But  let  me  observe  that 
all  histories  are  against  you,  all  stories, 
prose  and  verse,  if  I  had  such  a  memory 
as  Benwick,  I  could  bring  you  fifty  quo- 
tations in  a  moment  on  my  side  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  I  do  not  thiiuc  I  ever  opened 
a  book  in  my  life  which  had  not  something 
to  say  upon  woman's  inconstancy.  Songs 
and  proverbs,  all  talk  of  woman's  fickle- 
ness. But  perhaps  you  will  say,  these  are 
all  written  by  men^"  "  Perhaps  I  shall. 
Yes,  yes.  If  you  pleasb,  no>  reference  to  ex- 
amples in  books.  Men  lu^ve  had  every 
advantage  of  us  in  telling  their  own  story. 
Educatioii  has  been  theirs  in  so  much  higher 
'a  deme  ;  the  pen  has  been  in  their  hands. 
I  win  not  allow  books  to  prove  anything." 
^^  But  how  shall  We  prove  anything  ?" 
"  We  never  shall.  We  never  can  ex- 
pect to  prove. anything  upon  such  a  point. 
It  is  a  difference  of  opinion  which  does  not 
admit  of  proof.  We  each  be^  proba- 
bly with  a  little  bias  towards  our  own  sex, 
ai^  upon  that  bias  build  every  circum- 
stance m  fiivor  cf  it  which  has  occurred 
within  our  own  circle ;  many  of  which 
circumstances,  (perhaps  those  very  cases 
which  strike  us  the  most,)  may  be  precise* 
ly  such  as  cannot' be  brought  forward  with- 
out betraying  a  confidence,  or  in  some  re- 
spects saying  what  should  not  be  said." 

^^  Ah !"  cried  Captain  Harville,  in  a 
tone  -  of  strong  feelinff^  ''if  I  could  but 
make  you  comprehend  what  a  man  suffers 
when  he  takes  a  last  look  at  his  wife  and 
children,  and  watches  the  boat  that  he  has 
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Bent  them  off  in,  as  long  as  it  is  in  nght,  and 
then  turns  away  and  says,  ^  God  knows 
whether  we  eyer  meet  again.'  And  then, 
if  I  could  convey  to  you  the  g|ow  of  his 
soul  whei^  he  does  see  them  again,  when, 
conuQg  t)apk  after  a  twelve  month's  ab- 
sence-, perhaps,  and  obliged  to  put  into  an- 
other port,  he  calculates  how  soon  it  be 
possible  to  get  them  there,  pretending  to 
deceive  himself,  and  saying,  *  Thev  cannot 
be  here  until  such  a  day,' hut  all  the  vrtiile 
ho^ng  for  them  twelve  hours  sooner,  and 
seeing  them  arrive  at  last,  as  if  Heaven 
had  given  them  wii^,  by  many  hours 
sooner  still!  If  I  could  exphun  to  you 
all  this,  tM  all  that  a  man  can  bear  and 
do,  and  glories  to  do  for  the  sake  of  these 
treasures  of  his  existence  !  I  speak,  you 
know,  only  of  such  mea  as- have  hearts," 
pressing  his  own  with  emotion. 

**  Oh,"  cried  Ahne,  eagerly,  ^^  I  bope 
I  do  justice  to  all  that  is  felt  by  you,  and 
by  those  who  resemble  you.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  undervalue  the  warm  and 
faithfiil  feelings  of  any  of  my  fellow  esea- 
tnres.  i  should  deserve  utter  contempt 
if  I  dared  to  suppose  that  true  attachment 
and  constancy  were  known  only  by  wo- 
man. No ;  I  believe  you  capable  of  eve- 
lyt^ing  great  and  good  in  your  married 
hves.  I  believe  you  equal  to  every  impor- 
tant exertion,  and  to  every  domestic  for- 
bearance 90  long  as — if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expres8ion-r«o  long  as  you  have  an 
object.  I  mean,  while  the  womah  yoa 
love  lives,  and  lives  for  you.  All  the  priv- 
ilege I  claim  for  tany  own  sex:  (it  is  not  an 
enviable  one,  you  need  not  covet  it)  is  that 
of  loving  longest,  when- existence  t>r  when 
hope  is  gone."  She  could  not  immediate- 
ly have  uttered  another  sentence,  her  heart 
was  too  full,  her  bireath  too  tnuch  op- 
pressed. 

*'  You  are  a  good  soul,"  cried  Captain 
Harville,  putting  his  hand  .on  her  arm, 
quite  affectionately.  ^^  There  is  no  quar« 
reUin^  with  you.  And  when  I  thii^  of 
Benwick,  my  tongue  b  tied:"  Their  at- 
tention was  called  towards  the  others. 
Mrs.  Croft  was  taking  leave.  ^^Here, 
Frederick,  you  alid  I  part  company,  I  be- 
lieve," said  did.  ^'  I  am  going  home,  and 
ycm  have  an  engagement  with  your  friend. 
To-ni^t  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  all 
meeting  asain,  at  your  party ,^'  (turning  to 
Anne. )    ^'  We  had  your  sister's  card^  yes- 
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terday,  and  I  understood  Frederick  bad  a 
card,  too,  though  I  did .  not  see  it ;  and 
yoa  are  disengaged,  Frederidc,  are  yoa  not, 
as  well  as  ourselves  ?" 

Captain  Wentworth  was  foldii^  up  a 
letter  in  great  haste,  and  either  oould  no4 
or  would  not  answer  fully. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  •*  very  true ;  here  we 
separate,  but  Harrille  itnd  i  shiil  soon  be 
after  you;  that  is,  Harville,  if  you  are 
ready,  I  shall  be  in  half  a  minute.  I  know 
ou  will  not  be  sorry  to  be  off.     I  shall 

at  yoor  service  in  half  a  minute.  Mrs. 
Croft  left  them,  and  Captain  Wentworth 
having  sealed  his  letter  wiihgreat  n^iidity, 
¥ras  indeed  ready,  and  had  even  a  hurried, 
agitated  air,  which  showed  impatienoe  te 
be  gone:  Anne  ki^ew  not  how  to  under- 
stand it.  She  had*  the  .  kindest  "  good 
morning,  God  bless  you,"  from  Captain 
Harville.;  but  from  him  not  a  word  nor 
a  look.  He  had  passed  out  of  the  room 
without  a  look.  She  ^ad  only  time,  how- 
ever, to  move  closer  to  the  table  where  he 
had  been  writing,  whea  footsteps  were 
heard  retumins;  the  door  opened ;  it  was 
himself.  He  Deaged  their  pardon,  but  he 
had  forgotten  his  gloves;  and  instantly 
crossing  the  room  to  the  writing  taUe  and 
standing  with  his  back  towards  Mrs.'  Mns- 
grove,  he  drew  out  a  letter  from  under  the 
scattered  paper,  placed  it  before  Anne 
with  eyes  of  glowing  entreaty  fixed  on  her 
for  a  moment,  and  hastily  collecting  his 
gloves,  ^as  affain  out  of  the  room,  aJmoet 
before  Mrs.  Musgrove  was  aware  of  his 
beiiiff  in  it — ^the  work  of  an  instant !  The 
revolution  which'  one  instant  had  made  in 
Anne,  was  almost  beyond  expression.  The 
letter,  with  a  direction  haroly  legible,  to 

Miss  A.  E — t ^  was  evidently  the  one 

which  he  had.  been  folding  so  hastily. 
While  supposed  to  be  writix\g  only  to  Cap- 
tain Benwick,  he  had  been  uso  addressing 
her  I  On  the  contents  of  that  letter  de- 
pended all  which  this  world  oould  do  fat 
her !  Apyihing  was  possibly,  anything 
might  be  defied  rather  than  suspense.  Mrs. 
Mui^rove  had  little  arrangements  of  her 
own,  at  her  own  table :  to  their  protecdon 
she  must  trust,  and  sinking  into  the  chair 
which  he  had  .occupied,  succeeding  to  the 
very  4>ot  where  he  had  leaned  and  wxitken^ 
her  eyes  devoured  the  following  words : 

,    ^^  I  can  listen  no  longer  in  silenoe.    I 
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most  speak  to  you  h7  such  means  aa  are 
within  my  reaoh.  You  pierce  my  soul.  I 
am  half  agOny',  hi^  hope.  Tell  me  not 
that  1  «m  too  late,  that  eoohjpreoious  feel- 
ings are  |;one  for  erer.  I  oifer  myself  to 
jou  anm,  with  a  heart  even  more  your 
own,  than  when  you  almost  broke  it  eight 
yean  anda  h^ago.  Dare  not  say  that  man 
foigets  sooner  than  ^oman ;  that  his  lore 
has  an  earlier  death:  I  hare  loved  none 
but  you.  Unjost  I  may  have  been,  weak 
and  resentful  I  have  been,  but  never  in- 
constant. You  alone  have  brought  me  to 
Bath.  For  yot  alone  I  thmk  and  plan. 
Have  you  not  seen  this  ?  Can  you  fail  to 
have  understood  my  wishes  ?  I  had  not 
waited  even  these  ten  days  could  I  have 
read  your  feelings,  as  I  think  you  must 
have  penetrated  mine.  I  can  hardly  write. 
I  am  eveiy  instant  hearing  something  which 
overpowers  me.  You  sank  your  voice,  but 
I  can  distinguish  the  tones  of  that  voice, 
when  they  would  be  lost  on  others.  Too 
good,  too  excellent  creature  !  You  do  ;us 
justice,  indeed.  You  do  believe  that  there 
is  true  attachinent  and  constancy  among 
men.  Believe  it  to  be  most  fervent,  most 
undeviatingin  F.  W." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ]^rties  soon 
understood  one  another  after  this  better. 

Sense  and  SemUnlity  \s  fuU  of  interest, 
with  a  good  plot,  and  great  diveraty  of 
character.  The  contrast  between  Elinor 
and  Marianne  Dashwood  is  very  effective.  < 
Elinor,  with  an  excellent  heart,  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  strong  feeliniigs, 
knew  how  to  govern  them.  Marianne, 
sensible,  but  eager  in  everything.^  There 
was  no  moderation  in  either  her  sorrows  or 
her  jovB.  She  was  amiable,  interestinff, 
everything  but  pitident.  Sir  John  and  Lady 
JVIiddleton  are  an  interesting  couple.  He 
hunted  and  shot,  and  Lady  Middkton  was 
a  mother :  these  were  their  only  amusements. 
Lady  Middleton  had  the  advantage  of  bemg 
aUe  V>  spoil  her  children  all  the  year  round, 
whild  Sir' John's  employments  were  in  ex- 
istence only  half  the  time.  On  the  first 
call  of  the  Miss  Dashwoods,  Lady  M.  had 
taken  the  wise  precaution  of  bringing  with 
her  Uieir  eldest  chOd,  a  boy  of  about  six 
years  old,  by  which  means,  as  Miss  Austen 
says,  there  was  one  suljeot  always  to  be 
recurred  to  by  the  ladies  ia  case  of  extre- 
mity, for  they  had  to  mquire  his  name  and 


age,  admire  his  beauty,  and  adc  him  oaes- 
tions,  which  hb  mother  answered  for  iiim, 
while  he  hung  about  her,  and  held  down 
his  head.  Oq  every  formal  visit  a  child 
on^ht  to  be  of  the  party,  bv  way  of  pro- 
vision for  discourse.  Lady  Middleton's 
children  must  have  been  like  those  of  the 
&mily  where  Lamb  was  visiting,  and  who 
was  excessively  annoyed  by  them, — at  the 
dinner  table  he  gave  for  a  toast, ''  ike  me^ 
mary  of  the  good  King  Herod,^^ 

The  maternal  complacency  of  Lady  M. 
is  boundless.  '^  John  is  in  such  spirits  to- 
day," said  she  on  his  taking  Miss  Steele's 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  throwing  it  out  of 
the  window.-  .'^  He  is  full  of  monkey  tricks.'' 
And  soon  afterwards,  on  the  second  boy's 
violently  pinching  one  of  the  same  lady's 
fingers,  she  fondly  observed,  '^  how  play- 
ful William  is !  And  here  is  my-  sweet 
little  Anna-maria,  and  she  is  always  so  gen- 
tle and  ouiei.  Never  was  there  suon  a 
qtiiet  little  thing.  But  unfortunately,  in 
bestowing  these  embraces,  a  pin  in  her 
ladyship's  head  dress  slightly  scratching 
the  child's  neck,  produced  from  this  pattern 
of  gentleness  suon  violent  screams  as  could 
hardly  be  'outdone  by  any  creature  profes- 
sedly noisy.  The  mother's  consternation 
was  excessive ;  but  it  could  not  surpass  the 
alarm  of  the  Miss  Steeles ;  and  everything 
was  done  by  all  three,  in  so  critical  an  emer- 
gency, wMch  affection  could  suggest  as 
ukely  to  assuage  the'  agonies  of  £e  little 
sufferer.  She  was  seated  in  her  mother's 
lap,  covered  with  kisses,  her  wound  bathed 
with  lavender  water  by  one  of  the  Miss 
Steeles,  who  was  on  her  knees  to  attend 
her,  and  ber  mouth  stuffed  with  voffix 
plums 'by  the  other.  With  sudi  a  rewm 
for  her  tears,  the  child  was  too  wise  to 
cease  crviiig.  She  stall  screamed  and  sob- 
bed lustily,  kicked  her  two  brothers  for  of- 
fering to  toui^h  her ;  and  all  their  united 
soothing  were  ineffectual,  till  Lady  Mid- 
dleton luckily  remembering  that  in  a  scene 
of  Isimilar  distress  last  we^,  some  apricot 
marmal|Mle  had  been  successfully  applied 
for  a  ^bruised  temple,  the  same  remedy 
was  eagerly  proposed  for  this  unfortunate 
serateh,  and  a  slight  intermission  of  screams 
in  the  young  lady  on  hearing  it,  cave  them 
reason  to  hope  that  it  would  not  be  reject* 
ed. '  She  was  carried  out  of  the  room, 
thwefore,  in  her<  mother's  arms,  in  quest  of 
this  medicine ;  and  as  the  two  boys  ohosa 
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to  follow,  though  earnestly  entreated  by 
their  mother  to  stay  behind,  the  fbor  young 
ladies  were  left  in  a  qnietness  which  the 
room  had  not  known  fS^  many  hours.'' 

In  drawing  the  characters  of  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  Wil- 
loughby.  Colonel  Brandon,  Edward  Fer- 
xars,  the  two  Miss  Steeles,  Miss  Austen  has 
shown  a  surprising  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Mrs.  John  Dayy,  in  her  family 
Journal,  under  ihe  date  of  December, 
1831,  at  Malta,  says,  in  returning  from 
Mr.  Fr^re's,  Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  with 
praise  of  Miss  Ferrier  as  a  novelist,  and 
then  with  still  higher  praise  of  Miss  Austen ; 
of  the  latter  he  said,  ^^  I  6nd  myself  every 
now  and  then  with  one,  of  her*  books  in 
my  hand.  There's  a  finishing  off  in  some 
of  her  scenes  that  is  really  quite  above 
every  body  else." 

Jammay  and  Narthanger  Ahhey^  of  the 
writings  of  Mids  Austen  only  remain,  on 
which  we  shall  say  but  a  word  or  two. 
From  Emma'  we  should  like  to  make  one 
quotation,  but  we  refrain  from  so  doins  ;- 
we  allude  to  the  important  talk  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr. 
Wingfield.  and  one  of  the  strangely  jum- 
bled togetner  conversations  of  Miss  Bates, 
but  not  having  die  heart  of  Dogberry,  who 
if  he  had  possessed  the  tediousness  of  a 
king,  was  willing  to  inflict  it  on  every  one, 
we  hasten  on  to  Mr.  John  Thorp,  in 
Narthanger  Abbey y  who  refused  to  take 
his  sister  out  riding  because  she  had  thick 
ankles,,  and  who  had  a  horse  that  could  not 
ffo  less  than  tto  miles  an  hour  ;  even  with 
ms  l^^tied  he  would  get  on :  and  Cathii- 
line  Morland,  who,  after  reading  Ann  Bad- 
cliff's  romances,  and  visiting  Northanger 
Abbey,  f&ncies  every  old  chest  and  cabinet 
contains  some  inter^rting  memorial  of  the 
past ;  and  the  first  night  ^he  passes  in  thd. 
abbey  brings  fear  and  trepidation  with  it. 

What  a  cheap  and  deli^tful  pleasura 
reading  is.  These  novels  of  Jane  Austen 
I  have  read  thrice,  each  time  with  renewed 
pleasure.  They  are  always  charming.  I 
take  them  up  in  happy  moments,  and  they 
cheer  me  in  nnhappj  ones, — for  sorrow 
comes  to  all.  Even  m  solitude  they  intro- 
duce you  to  the  most  agreeable  company, 
for  all  Jane  Austen's  clwacters  are  either 
old  friends,  or  persons  that  you  are  confi- 
dent are  living  somewhere  on  the  earth,-^— 
you  listen  to  weir  ooiiveraation — ^you  know 


the  tones  of  their  vmoes.    They  seem  to 
be  in  the  yetj  room  with  you. 

How  much  Miss  Austen  has  added  to 
our  round  of  harmless  amusements.  How 
much  instruction  is  stamp^  on  her  pages. 
How  clearly  are  displayed  the  viciousnesB 
of  ill  temper,  procrastination,  coquetry, 
afifection,  jealousy,  meanness,  and  the  many 
minor  fkults  tliat  emlHtter  life.  Every 
good  novel  is  full  of  instruction.  No  one 
ever  employed  their  genius  to  a  better  pur- 
pose thui  our  fieur  authoress. 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  has  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta^en  thy  wages. 

And  as  Waller  writes, 

All  that  we  know  they  do  ahove 
Is,  that  they^ing,  and  that  they  love. 

And  surely  no  one  was  better  fitted  for  such 
a  sphere  than  Jane  Austen.  I  commenced 
the  reading  of  these  volumes  last  summer, 
when  the  trees  were  covered  with  blossoms, 
and  the  air  was  mild  and  balmy.  During 
the  last  few  days  the  rain  has  fallen  inces- 
santly, the  "winds  are  roaring  and  sobbing 
above  the  chimney,  and  rattling  against 
the  doors  and  windows.  The  walks  are 
strewn  with  yellow  leaves,  torn  and  swept 
from  the  trees,  and  the  air  is  also  thick 
with  them.  Within,  the  fire-place  has 
been  bright  with  the  flames  of  a  crackling 
wood  fire,  and  two  happy  hearts,  worthy  to 
be  happy,  have  filled  me  room  with  sun- 
shine. I  unconsciously  nestle  near  the 
cheering  flame — as  the  storm  drives 
against  the  house  in  angry  gusts.  Such  is 
the  season  in  which  to  read  an  entertaining 
novel  or  romance. 

When  heavy,  dark,  continued  a'  day  rains 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  overflow  the  plains. 

BUSHS. 

\ 

The  storni  has  passed  over.  The  glitter- 
ing sunshine  almost  turns  the  dead  leaves 
into  Uiin^pB  of  beauty.  My  &YorHe  nas- 
turtiums, beautiful  and  haniy,  again  twin- 
kle forth  joyously.  Ihave  ascended  the 
neighboring  hills---the  view  is  lovely — ^the 
air  clear,  sparkling  and  bracing.  Some 
cattle  ^'  with  meek  mouths  ruminant,"  are 
qmetly  standing  in  the  gonshine,  others 
eagerly  crop  t£e  short  rich  grass.  In  a 
neighboring  field  a  boy  is  drivins  ozoi  be- 
fore a  pteug^-^his  voice,  and  tiie  tawing 
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of  some  crows  are  the  only  pounds  that 
now  break  the  otter  stillness.  Hark,  the^ 
are  blasting  rocks  on  the  line  of  the  rail 
road.  The  reverberations  echo  like  the 
booming  of  heayj  artillery.  Sloops  are 
passing  up  and  ddwn  the  Hudson,  and  dis- 
tant objects  in  the  transparent  atmosphere 
seem  close  at  hand. 

*^  The  golden  orb  of  the.  sun  is  sunk  be- 
hind the  hills,  the  colors  fade  away  from 
the  western  sky,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
fall  fast  around  me.  Deeper  and  deeper 
they  stretch  over  the  plain ;  I  look  at  the 
grass,  it  is  no  longer  green ;  the  flowers 
are  no  more  tinted  with  varioos  hues ;  the 
houses,  the  trees,  the  cattle,  are  all  lost  in 
the  distance.  The  dark  curtain  of  night 
IS  let  down  over  the  works  of  God ;  they 
are  blotted  out  from  view,  as  if  they  were 
no  longer  there," 

After  ^ly  return  from  my  walk,  in  turn- 
ing over  th^  leaves  of  some  favorite  poets, 
I  met  with  the  Allowing  passages  that  ex- 
actly harmonize  with  the  present  tone  of 
my  feelings.  Reader,  I  know  you  will  en- 
joy their  genial  and  philosophical  spirit. 


**  AuturnDf  the  princely  season,  purple  roVd, 
And  Hberal  handed  bnngs  no  gloom  to  us, 
But  rich  in  its  own  self^  gives  us  rich  hope 
Of  winter  times  ]  and  when  the  winter  comes. 
We  burn  old  wood,  and  read  old  books  that 

wall 
Our  biggest  room,  and  take  aur-heartiest  walks 
On  the  good,  hard,  glad  ground ;  or  when  it 

rains 
And  the  rich  deUs  are  mire,  make  much  and 

long 
Of  a  small  bin  we  have  of  fpiod  old  wine ; 
And  talk  of;  perhaps  entertam  some  friend. 

Let  Winter  come !  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The  darkening  world,  and  tempest-troubled 

deep! 
Though  Doundless  shows  the  withei'd  heath 

deform, ' 
And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the 

storm,  * 
Yet  shi^ll  the  smile  of  social  love  repay 
With  mental  light,  the  melancholy  day. 
And,  when  its  snort  and  sullen  noon  is  (^er, 
The  ice-chain'd  waters  slumbering  on   the 

shore, 
How  bright  the  fagorots  in  his  little  hall 
Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictur'd 

wall." 

Q.  F.  D. 
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LIFE   AND   WRITINGS   OF   COLERIDGE 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  phfldsopbical  system  of  Coleridge 
ma^  be  populanj  characterized  as  that  of 
Plato,  or  tather  of  the'  later  Platonists, 
with  Uie  refiaements  and  additions  of  the 
more  correct  science  of  the  modems.  To 
distingoiA  it  from  paiitfaeifltio  systems,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  givcsome  idea  of  these ; 
characterizing  eacn  in  the  feirest  words 
possible. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  panthdsm  of 
Sp^oza.  In  this  system  of  ideaa  we  find 
in  the  first  place,  all  substance,  aind  all  the 
powers  of  nature^  comprehended  in  a  di- 
vine unity,  and  created  t»f  one'  essence 
with  it — ^nay,  totally  confonnded  with  it. 
God  is  everything,  and  everything  is  in 
ai^d  of  Deity.  Now,  of  this  scheme,  we 
observe ;  first,  that  the  author  of  it  does 
not  provide  for  the  separate  being  of  souls', 
beings,  profomid.  sources,  reason,  and 
the  rest.  These  are  (mly  certain  forms 
of  one  universal  fuhHancCy  out  of  which 
also  were  derived  the  atoms  of  matter  and 
theprinciples  of  life. 

Tlie  Understanding,  upon  which  this 
idea  id  begotten  by  speculative  reason,  be- 
inff  itself  of  a  negative  character,  dealing, 
indeed,  solely  in  negations,  cannot  wooc 
outside  the  region  of  necessitated  matter^ 
nor  by  any  striving  enter  into  that  of  /t/%, 
much  less  into  that  of  wuiU ;  and  is  hm- 
ited  to  the  final  conception  of  a  certain 
absolute  nothing — ^the  '^  Ancient  Night^' 
of  primeval  theology. 

The  next  species  of  iPantheism,  and 
whbh  was  an  almost  universal  attendant  o^T 
Sieathenism,  refers  all  things.  Reason  and 
the  soul  included,  to.  an  Universal  Life, 
or  sdf-willed  principle — ^which  produces 
Bdngs  and  Ef  isteices  by  resolvmg  itself 
into  them — ^by  '^  hatching;"  them  within 
itself.  This  is  the  physioTonoal  pantheism 
of  the  inferior  Brahmins.  The  pantheism 
of  Spinoza,  arising  upon  an.  exclusive  con- 
templation of  the  laws  of  matter  and  me- 
chamsm,  is  thus  strongly  in  eomtnurt  wiUi 


this  second  variety  of  pantheism,  which  is 
derived  from  a  too  exclusivB  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  life.  The  first  is  the  pan- 
theism of  the  Buddists,  and  perhf^  veiy 
generallv  of  the  modem  demociratio  French 
philosophy,  .whidli  carries  all  exktence 
back  to  universal  negation,  and  infinite 
ni^t.  The  second  htd  iia  djefenders 
among  the  Brahmins,  and  some  inodem 
poets,  who  confound  the  Divine  Energy 
with  Life  Eiiergy,and  ]«duoe  all  things  to 
»  chaos  of  impulses.  This  last  system 
seenul  tb  be  peculiarly  a  growth  of  imagl- 
natioa,  as  the  other  is  of  understanding. 

By  a  skillful  use  of  the  understanding, 
a  fiioulty  which  will  be  found  on  the  stnct- 
est  exammation  to  deal  only  in  lines,  lim- 
its, relations,  «nd  generaUy  in  the  n^ative 
chos  of  abstractions ;  a  modem  philoso- 
pher, Kant,  has  shown,  in  his  critic  oi 
Pure  Reason,  that  it  produces  nothing, 
makes  no  positive  additions  to  truth,  es- 
tablishes no  premises,  and  finally  proves 
nothi!ng  without  the  aid  of  certain  premi- 
ses or  Ikssumptions  furnished  by  Reason  or 
experience.  By  demolishing  the  preten- 
sions of  the  old  logic,  which  made  as 
though  it  would  increase  the  quantity  of 
truth  by  if  orkine  over  and  over  the  same 
meager  abstractions,  or  assumptions,  this 
philosopher  cleared  the  ground  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  true  and  only  philosophy  of 
Reason.  • 

He  hacl  shown  that  the  understanding 
is  a  merely  analytical  organ  of  the  int^lli- 
'gence ;  •  toat  it  does  not  JkmUh  any 
thing  ;  that  it  is  an  organ  used  merely  to 
analyze,  to  ckssify,  to  show  the  necessary 
relations  of  thines  and  events.  He  sepa- 
rated and  defined  the  modes  of  its  opera- 
tions, in  the  various  concepdoas  of  cause, 
and  of  conourrenoe  ;  of  a  substance  and 
its  properties ;  in  numbers  and  in  geome- 
trical relaticms ;  in  the  abstract  concep^ns 
of  tune,,  space,  and  substance  ;  and  con- 
duced by  demonstrating,  that  oiir  know- 
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ledffe  of  ridit  and  wrong,  of  good  and 
eyif,  &o.  prooeedB  neiUier  from  ima^a- 
tkm,  experienee,  nor  understanding,  but 
fmn  a  nigker  aouroe;  whioh  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  oharacterise  or  detne.  He  waa 
content  simply  to  indicate  its  existence. 

Kant  alsor  showed  that  ho  reliance,  can 
be  placed  on  experience,  or  in  other  words, 
on  the  nse  of  perception,  for  the  proof  of  any 
abfiohite  tratn.  That  either  absolute  truth 
was  a  nonentity,  and  quite  impossible,  or  it 
must  be  attained  by  some  other  process  than 
the  working  of  mere  understandinc  upon 
experience.  Every  empirical  con<uu8ion, 
that  is  to  say,  every  conclusion  from  expe- 
rience, he  showed  must  have  its  exceptions ; 
iind  that  no  man  can  know  when  it  may 
hafmen  to  him,  that  the  best  experience  of 
his  me  may  be  bettered  by  farther  expe- 
rience. Nothing  in  regard  to  right  and 
wrong  can  J>e  demonstrated,  unless  we  ad- 
mit l£e  existence  of  a  &culty  for  it,  lying 
in  the  superior  mind,^.  Tlus -fiM^ulty,  or 
power,  may  be  named  Reason. 

Just  as  the  eye  4s  seite^ble  to  .liffht,'and 
li^ht  itself  is  also  an  affection  of  the  eye  ; 
and  if  certain  properties  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  tne  eye,  ll|^t  would  not  have 
been  perceived  ;  -so  the  properties  of.  ob- 
jects would  not  give  rise  to  the  perceptions 
of  thinn  and  events,  had  not  tne  organ  of 
perception,  and  that  of  understanding,  been 
mternally  fitted  for  their  several  functions. 

But  things  and  events  in  the  mental  br- 
gan  itself,  are  a  mere  image,  and  not  die 
real  outside  things  and  events.  Just  as 
tiie  physiological  effect  of  light  is  not  the 
flame  with  that  mechanical  light,  or  cause 
of  liffht,  which  lies,  in  luminous  objects. . 
The  ideas  of  events  and  things  formed  in 
the  mind,  belong  to  the  subject — ^diat  is, 
to  the  miad  itse& ;  when  on  the  contrary, 
the  perceptive  and  understanding  fiiculties 
■fc  aotuaUy  ekigaged  with  nature^  when  the 
eye  see%  the  ear  hears,  the  perception  re- 
ceives,andthe  understandingXait  tningsand 
events,  looking  as  it  were  into  nature,  and 
nature  penetrating  into  them,  the  eSo^  of 
all  things  entering  so  together  into  the  soul, 
as  to  create  there  Uvely  images,  which  move 
with  the  objects.  As  images  in  the  came- 
n  move  with  the  movement  of  their  ex- 
ternal otjecti,  there  is  then  a  rital  and 
effective  communication  between  the  soul, 
and  nature,  ^throu^  the  joint  functions  of 
peroeiving  and  mowing :  and  this  is  the 


objective  condition,  as  distinguiahed  from 
the  meditative  or  euhjecHve, 

The  iuhjective  condition,  again,  is  when 
we  meditate  with  a  consciousness  that  our 
ideas  are  not  real,  but  proceed  from  our 
own  interior  selves. 

Again ;  when  we  meditate  on  the  per- 
ception of  an  object,' we  find  that  we  are 
engaged  with  images,  only,  lying  in.  the  or- 
gans of  perception.  The  organs  of  per- 
ception, when  in  a  healthy  state,  have 
inwges  in  them  only  while  toe  senses  are 
in  connection  with  external  nature ;  it  is 
with  these  imagee  that  the  thinkinff  and 
meditative  fiftculty  has  to  content  itseu. 

U  the  reader  ^  weigh  the  matter  pa- 
tiently in  his  mind,  he  may  ;perhaps,  by  this 
distinction  of  Subject  and  Object,  under* 
stand  the*  most  difftcult  things.  To  reoap- 
itaiate: 

1 .  The  real  outside  things  and  events  of 
nature,  produce  certain  effects  of  light,  oo- 
br,  touch,  kc,  upon  the  bodilv  senses. 

2.  These  eflecto,  though  they  pass  in 
through  separate  channels  of  sense,  are 
reunited  into  perfect  images  of  things  and 
events  by  the  organs  of  perception. 

3.  Tlie  v^arious  images  thus  formed  in 
perception,  are  the  materials  upon  which 
understanding  and  ima^oiation  exercise 
their  powers,  and  firofti  which  they  abstract 
their  tdeale^  theireaj^mencet,  t|ieir^act€» , 
and  their  memeri^. 

The  perception  perceives  mediatdy^ 
through  the  various  organs  of  sense;  so  that, 
for  example,  in  looking  at  a  ball  of  gold, 
there  enters  into  the  eye,  not  gold^  but  a 
yellow  color ;  and  in  toucUng  it^  the  sense 
receives,  not  gddy  but  a  certain  heaviness, 
&c.,  &c;,  and  the  reunion  of  these  sen- 
suous properties  in  the  perception,  gives  a 
notioQ  of  a  ball  of  gold  as  a  Mngy  and  of 
its  motion  as  an  ev^J  Both  the  thing  and 
the  event,  as  images,  lie  merely  in  per- 
ception, just  as  the  image  of  the  moon,  and 
not  the  moon  itself,  lies  in  the  eye.  Kant's 
conclusionfram  this  train  of  reasoning,  was, 
that  we  do  not  ken  or  perceive  thSige  m 
tkenueltee^-^e  do  notunderstand  or  know, 
or  get  abstract  notions  of  the  moon,  butonly 
of  Bh  image  of  the  moon,  fonned  in  per- 
ception— we  do  not  undentand  motions  bt 
bodies,  but  only  images  of'soeh  motions 
formed  in  the  perception. 

Kevertheless,  by  an  exdreiseof  another 
and  quite  superior  faculty,  a  fiumlty  of  de» 
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tearmining  idations,  we  know  that  the  men- 
tal image  must  correspond  with  ite  objects ; 
we  therefore  act  upon  the  eyidenoes  of 
sense  as  true ;  and  are  thus  kept  in  active 
and  constant  relation  with  the  unknown 
real  world  about  us. 

Our  animal  &culty  of  perception  pre- 
sents images  of  things  and  events  as  thej 
pass  before  us.         !'  , 

At  the  same  time  our  undentanding 
shows  us  that  the  course  and  order  of  diese 
things  and  events  is  governed  by  certain 
lawSy  and  orderly  recurrences.  The  ab- 
stract laws  appearing  to  the  understanding, 
correspond  with  certain  real  laws,  existing 
in  nature ;  fort  |/*,things  in  nature  agree 
loith  IMAGES  ffi  'perception,  laws  «i  nature 
agree  toith  laws  in  underitqnding,  . 

It  is  necessary  here  to  obflerve,  that 
Kant  does  not  advance  this  ]»x>of.  He 
contents  himself  with  showing  that  th^  so 
called  "laws  of  nature,"  are  in  under- 
standing ;  but' he  did  not  seeqi  to  perceive 
that  their  existence  in  nature  also,  is  de- 
monstrable by  the  same  argument  which 
.  shows  the  existence  of  real  things  in  na«- 
ture ;  an  argument  which  he,  himself,  was 
the  first  to  use  an^ong  the*  modems. 

To  carry  this  argument  a  step  higher. 
The  supenor.  Reason,  whiph  is  abie,as 
every  one  kpows,  to  make  use  both  of  un- 
derstanding and  imagination  at  the  same 
time  ;  that  Power,  finding  in  Imagination 
certain  images  of  life,  toroe,  power, Iwauty. 
&c. ,  and  in  understanding  certain  laws,  ana 
necesfflties ;  will,  by  the  union  of  both,  at- 
tain the  ideas  of  .rational  beings  existing 
out  of  itself;  in  other 'w6rds,  it  will  attain 
to  a  knowledge  of  creatures  like  itself,  liv- 
ing out  of  itself.  Ideas  indeed,  of  an  im- 
mensely abstract  and'  elavated  order — but 
which  are  so  necessary  to  uS)  one  person 
cannot  speak  rationally  to  another  exqept 
through  the  possession  of  them. 

Thus  it  is  found,  t^t  as  the  kndwledgeof 
the  existence  of  things  and  events  in  nature, 
is  through  a  perception  which  reassembles 
and  combines  the  sensuous  impressions  from 
things ;  as  the  existence  of  ^'  laws  of  na-  , 
tnre,"  and  of  qualities  of  beauty  and 
srace,  comes  through  understanding  and 
pagination,  foRiiiag  abstractions,  which 
are  the  counterparts  of  certain  otlierwise 
unknown  realities  In  nature;  so  the  Rea* 
son,  asseml>lingtogetiier,  the  images  and 
abstractions  given  to  it  by  those  powets 


of  Intellect,  forms  tm6  ideals  of  human 
beings,  or  iff  persons  really  existing.  And 
it  follows,  that  the  proofe  for  the  ex- 
istence of  human  souls,  and  human  per- 
sons, are  of  |>resicely  the  same  character 
and  validity  with  those  for.  tlie  existence  of 
wood,  stone  or  metal,  or  of  any  object  or 
motion  in  nature. 

It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  .the  philoso- 
pher .who  oiscovered  this"  method  dt  prov- 
mg  the  existence  of  things^  (the  only  one 
of  the  least  value,)  and  who  applied  it  to 
idea  of  material  objects  and  events^  should 
never  have  pushed  its  application  to  that 
of  rational  peings. 

One  of  the  most  satis&otory  resulis  of 
this  method  of  reasoning,  is  that  it  pre- 
cludes all  discussiou  concerning  the  exis- 
tence of  things.  Things  da  exist,  most 
indubitably,  in  *  tiie  •  mind ';  so  «lo  laws 
of  nature,  and  ideas  of  souls^  and  all  as 
beings' of  the  mind  merely;  but  when  it 
is  perceived'  that  they  have  a  practical  effi- 
cacy, when  it  is  seen  that  by  Reason  we 
converse,  and  receive  answers  through  our 
senseSj  corresponding  with  the  ideas  to 
which  we  gave  utteranee,  a  necessi^  forces 
us  to.believe  in  the  existence  of  oiaet  be- 
ings like  ourselves.  And  when,  eanying 
out  certain  cogitated  lows,  we  cause  the 
powers  of  mature  to '  serve  us  fty  those  laws, 
a  necessity  arises  for  believing  that  these 
"  laws  of  nature"  in  the  mind,  stand  for 
laws  of  real  nature  without.  And  when, 
perceiving  the  color  of  an'  object,  we  put 
forth  'the  finger .  and  feel  its  hturdness,  we 
conclude  Wiu  certainty,  that  tiie  tuaage  in 
the  perception,  of  a  thing  poasesang  hard- 
ness, is  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  a 
something  in  nature.  The  mind,  of  ooune, 
in  these  natural  operations,  must  be  sound 
and  health  V,  and  not  metaphyaeally  or 
otherwise  dii^ointed. 

The  expression  used  by  Kant,  tiiat  we 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  ^^  things  iu 
themselves,"  is  meant  only  to  convey  the 
fact  that  aU  our  knowledge  is  of  a  secon- 
dary character,.and  not,  as  Divinity  may  be 
supposed  to  know  itself,  by  being  the  same 
with  itself.  The  imaee  in  the  mind  is  not 
the  real  thing  out  of  me  mind. 

How  the  mind  is  able  to  form  this  idea 
of  things  and  events  as  they  are  in,  and 
the  same  .as  they  are  out  of  the  mind,  is 
perha])s  the  most'  curious  and  instroctive 
part  of  the  speculation^    For;  we  have 
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first  to  know,  that  the  imperial  lord  and  ^ 
Boyereign  ruler  of  our  faculties,  the  Reason  ; 
the  same  which,  when  employed  about  the 
a&irs  of  life,  liBads  to  prudential  and  eco- 
nomical results,  and  employed  in  affairs  of 
courage  and  the  hearty  to  the  conclusions 
and  practice  of*hbnor  and  courtesy;  this 
same  faculty,  employed  on  the  experience 
offered  it  by  imagination  and  understand- 
ing, p^ducea  from  them  philosophic  or 
universal  ideas — as  of  a  soul,  a  first  cause, 
&o.,  &c. 

In  this  process  the  Reason  first  conaders 
tilings  as  they  move  ai^d  live,  and  are 
freefy  actuated  and  appear,  as  the  Imagi- 
nation takes  them  from  nature.  It .  then 
considers  their  abstract  relations  in  the 
Understanding,  ^hat  is,  by  negatives, 
lines,  limits^  necessities,  measures,  divi- 
sions, contrasts,  concurrences,  causes,  and 
all,  the  uniti^  and  diversities.  Out  of 
these  two,  the  scientific  and  the  imagina^ 
tive.  Reason  constructs  its  philosophy,  or 
idea  of  the  universe. 

And  now  says  JEleason  to.  itself,  I  know, 
tiiat  as  in  my  inferior  kingdom  of  intelli- 
gence, whenever  there .  are  two  faculties, 
there  is  a  third  superior  one,  which  unites 
and  forces  them  to  harmonize,  in  short  iis 
I  myself  am  able  to  harmoni:ie  science  and 
imagination,  and  passion,  and  prudeiice, 
and  affection,  and  make  out  of  them  all  a 
h&rmonious  and  rational  worid,  there  must 
be  behind  all  the  phenomena,  and  laws, 
and  necessities,  and  forces,  of  nature,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  a  harmonizing'  and 
perfectly  universal  power,  standing  'in  such 
relation  to  the  universe,  as  I  stand  in  my 
little  kingdom  of  mind.  And  as  I  judged 
that  thmgs  intrinsic — ^things  in  nature,  must 
be  judg^  by  the  images  of  these,  which  I 
see  in  my  perception  and  intelligence, — so 
must  this  universal,  harmonizing,  ruling, 
and  creatingjpower — ^this  Infinite,' thb  Om- 
nipotent '^  Deity,"  (for  that  is  the  name 
I  give  it,)  be  imaged  as  resembling  myself 
i — ^I  have  no  other  means  of  imaging  it, 
and  I  am  as  well  justified  in  thinking  it  a 
Personality,  a  Personal  God,  as  in  think- 
ing that  things  and  events  m  nature  resem- 
ble the  images  in  my  perception,  by  whidi 
I  know  them ;  or  their  laws,  the  laws  in  my 
intellect  by  which  I  judge  them ;  or  their 
beauty,  th^  beauty  in  my  imamation  by 
which  I  attribute  beauty  to  tnem."  So 
doth  Reason  me4itate  on  the  world,  and  so 
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doth  she  establish  her  Faith  in  a  Person- 
ality as  the  author  of  it,  and  her  reasonings 
are  based  on  the  same  certainty  which 
enables  the  left  foot  to  follow  the  right,  to 
wit^  the  certainty  that  the  mind  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  universe,  and  can  form 
within  itself  a  true  representation  of  the 
Unseen. 

Yet  it  is  perhaps  necessary  in  this  con- 
nection to  pay  respect  to  logic  in  its  nar- 
rowest fiense,  so  &r  as  to  make  a  brief  de- 
fence of  the  method  of  the  argument — a 
method  peculiar  to  philosophy,  and  by  which 
modem  science  has  made  all  its  aiscove- 
ries — ^we  mean  the  method  of  analogy. 

The  judgment  operates  by  three  distinci 
modes  or  faculties — as  first,  by  syllogism ;  of 
which  the>  principle  i^  the  determination  of 
a  species  under  its  genus,  &c. :  second,  by 
arguing  from  cause-and-effect — as  that  tfaie 
same  cause  shall  always  produce  the  same 
effect ;  ancl  las.tly  by  analogies — ^as  when 
we  say,  that  the  same  order  or  system  of 
things,  discovers  the  san^e  principle  oon- 
trollmg  them — a  species  of  reasoning  which 
has  a  double  certainty  and  value,  from  its 
embracing  the  principle  both  of  the  syllo- 
gism and  that  of  caase.  Yet  the  misera- 
ble logic  of  the  last  century,  warns  us  in 
a  very  afiectedly  wise  style  against  the 
danger  of  too  free  a  use  of  the  argument 
of  analogy.  When  one  sees  the  greatest  ah* 
surdities  sdlted  along  upon  syllogistic  and 
cause-and-effecf  argument — one's  fear  of 
too  free  use  of  analogy  is  very  much  aba- 
ted. Not  staying  h»«  to  develope  the  en- 
tire system,  of  the  logic  of  analogy,  we 
need  only  advert  to  tne  fact  that  every 
successful  scientific  or  psychological  specu- 
lation will  be  found  to  rest  upon  it,  and  if 
any  peculiarity  of  method  can  be  attribu- 
ted to  modem  logic,  as  distinguished  from 
the  syllogistic  of  the  scholastics,  and  the 
cause-i^nd-effept  of  the  mechanical  deists, 
it  is  the  analogic  of  the  modems,  preemi- 
nent, as  including  and  subordinating  the 
others.  Of  this  fnethodand  its  abuses, 
we  may  take  another  opportonity  to  treat 
at  large. 

Xiie  conclusions  of  aU  analogical  philo- 
sophy may  be  summed  up  in  a  p&ragraph, 
that  spirit  is  before  mailer  in  the  oraer  of 
being ;  that  phenomena  in  perception,  and 
laws  and  principles  in  intellect  are  trae 
analogues  of  certain  realities  in  universal 
nature  ;  that  as  there  is  a  particolar  life  of 
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liie  individual,  tbiB  is  only  a  spark  from 
die  universal  life  of  the  world ;  and  as  there 
is  a  rational  soul  of  the  individual,  this  is 
only  a  spark  from  the  Universal  Person, 
the  I  Am:  that  the  Woiid^is  both  appear- 
ance and  substance,  but  that  substance  can 
be  perceived  only  hy  appearance,  and 
known  only  tlirough  intellect.* 

We  need  not  name  these  universal  spe- 
cies, lives,  laws,  and  powers  in  nature,  of 
which  the  ideas  in  our  Reason  are  the -true 
images  or  representatives — ^we  need  not 
name  them  apgels,  devils,  good  spirits,  bad 
spirits,  &c.,  as  Swedenborg  has  done,  tih- 
less  it  suits  our  style  or  our  fancy  to  do 
this.  By  individualizing  them,  we  impair 
our  ideas  of  them  ;  and  then  begins  some- 
thing verv  like  nolytheism.  .  ' 

The  pnilosophical  works  of  Coleridge 
may  be  considered,  together,  as  a  series  of 
treatises,  sentences,  aphorisms,  and  argu- 
ments, arranged  with  very  6ttle  order, 
looking  to  the  developen^ent  of  the  philo- 
sophical idea  of  reason,  by  profound  anal- 
iOgies. 

The  German  mind,  above  all  others, 
fdiaeovers  an  aptitude  for  analogical  reason^ 
ings,  as  is  proved  by  the  general  character 
of  <thcir  science,  and  the  so  called  symbol- 
icitl  character  o£  their  fiction;  and  Cole- 
ridge bas  been  called  ^  (jrerman  from  the 
6ane  peculiarity;  but  before  pronouncing 
Colemage  a  German,  we  must  prove  him 
infected  vidi  the  faults,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ecHencies,  of  the  German  mind>  We  must 
show  him  pantheistic,  add  devoid  of  the 
idea  of  a  Personal  Deity  and  a  divinely 
constituted  state,  which  we  believe  is  quite 
impossible.  On  the  contrary,  his  works 
overflow  with  the  consoidusness  of  these, 
and  the  endeavor  to  awaken  his  oountry- 
tnen  to  a  realizing  of  their  meaning  seems 
to  have  been  the  sole  aim,  if  it  had  an  aim, 
of  his  life. 

Philosophy  has  always  shown  two  differ- 
ent tendencies,  acconUng  as  the.  analytic 
or  the  imaginative  minds  of  the  age  have 
shaped  it.  The  analytic  bias  ifiay  be  traced 
to  a  predominance  pf  the  tmderstanding, 
or  faculty  of  limits,  conditions,  negations, 

and  necesdties,  a{)pearing  in  such  writers 

* 

*  i.  e.  andentaDdiiig,  imagination,  aflection,  &c. 


as  Paley,  Hun^e,  and  D'Alembert.  The 
imaginative  bias,  on  the  contfaiy,  may  be 
best  seen  m  Cndworth,.  Taylor  the  Platon- 
ist,  and  poetioo-philosophic  n^inds  generally. 
This  latter  atder  give  an  undue  predomi- 
nance to  the  imaginative,  and  neglect  the 
verification  .and  correction  of  their  theo-* 
ries  by  an  application  to  fiicts. 

With  the  few  minds  who  have  shown  an 
equal  mastery  of  the  powers,  botii  of  anal- 
ysis and  of  imagination,  it  is  necessary  to 
rank  Coleridge  among  the  EngUsh,  and 
Kant  among  the  Germans.  These  minds, 
modelled  by  nature  to  a  comprehensiYe  and 
universal  shape,  easUy  understood  the  wri- 
tings of  Plato  and  Bacon,  in  whom  this 
double  character  is  most  remarkable,  and, 
either  by  "freely  receiving  the  ideas  qf  those 
writers,  and  of  others  still  more  Tenerable, 
or  by  originating  the  same  in  themrolvea, 
they  have  re-created  philosophy  for  the 
modems. 

Yel^  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  un- 
derstand these  men,  or  their  philosophy, 
unto  we  in  some  measure  understand  the 
aims  which  itctuated  them..  They  r^arded 
knowledge  as,  in  its  highest  sense,  identical 
with  power.  The  knowledge  of  a  nation 
they  believed  to  be  the  fountain  of  its  great- 
ness, always  retiiembering  that  the  word 
^^  kiiowledge,"  thus  used,  nas  a  moral  sig- 
nificance. The  knowledge  which  they  re- 
garded, was  the  knowledge  of  knowledges, 
tiiat  kind  which' is  univereal  and  productive 
of  new  inventions  and  useful  proj^ts.  A 
knowledge  which  is  able,  upon  occaaon,  to 
fo'utid  the  constitution  of  a  new  State  or 
to  reform  that  of  an  old  one ;  to  revive  the 
ancient  purily  of  religion  by  a  return  to 
its  first  principles ;  -  to  exalt  and  hannonise 
the  manners,  and  render  8(>ciety  more  hu- 
mane and  considerate.  This  was  the  sa> 
perior  kind  of  knowledge^  the  true  Science 
of  humanity,  of  which  they  endeavored  to 
express  the  Ideas.  By,  and  throngh  these 
Ideas,  they  communiciated  the  seeds  of  the 
same  to  other  minds.  All  language  was 
considered  by  them  as  the  vehicle  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  Faculties 
which  gather  it  up  in  experience  and  give 
it  utterance  in  acts  and  words,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Reason,  or  the  Person,- 
the  Image  of  the  Person  of  God. 

J.   D.   w. 
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IX. 


LARGE  CAPITAL  AND  SMALL  CA^TAL. 


Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  more 
contrary  to  the  &ct8  than  the  proposition 
put  fort|i  by  certain  would-be  statisticians, 
that  low  prices  with  large*  production  is  a 
state  of  things  fayorajble  to  the  operative  or 
manual  laborer. 

The  smaller  the  capital  the  larger  must 
be  •  the  return  from  its  investment.  If  I 
have  only  a  thousand  dollars,  but  can  make 
it  bring  me  five  hundred  every  year,  I  am 
as  well  off,  nay,  in  a  better  condition,  than 
if  I  had  two  thousand 'yielding  the  same 
9um.  One  l^ousand  is  easier  to  manage, 
and  less  liable  to  loa^  than,  two  thousand. 
A  farm  of  100  acres,  yielding  $500  worth 
of  produce  per  annUm,  is  a  better  property 
than  one  of  200,  yielding  the  same  per 
annum.  There  is  less  ground  to  ,be  gone 
over,  and  in  every  respect  less  care  to  be 
taken  on  the  smaller,  than  the  larger  do- 
main; 

•It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  which  will  yield  the  owner 
more  than  10  per  cent,  interest,  with  no 
trouble  or  ^isk  to  himself.  So  rare  indeed 
is  the  Opportunity  for  a  safb  and  profitable 
investment  without  risk  or  labor,  tnat  large 
capitalists  are  weU  contented  with  7,  and 
even  with  4.  per  cent,  and  in  England  with 
3  and  2  1-2  per  cent,  interest,  when  the 
capital  is  absolutely  secured  apinst  loss, 
and  gives  its  owner  no  trouble  m  employ- 
ing it.  . 

A  thrifty  industrious  mechanic,  wc^kii^ 
at  good  wages,  say  at  $1,50  a  day,  can 
support  himself  and  a  small  family,  and 
have  something  laid  up  in  a  Saving's  Bank 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  After  a  few  years 
of  labor,  economy  and  accumulation,  he 
will  find  himself  master  of  a  small  capital, 
say  of  $500.  Let  us  sdppose  that  the 
business  at  which  he  works  is  one  which 
has  not  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  ,of 


capitalists,  either  as  importers  or  manufac- 
turers. The  demand  is  moderate  but  stea- 
dy and  the  prices  good.  '  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  frueal  artizan  will  be  able 
to  (establish  a  small  factoiy  of  his  own,  with 
his  capital  of  $500,  and  can  engage  another 
man  to  ^ork  with  him  as  a  journeyman 
receiving  wagQS.  With  moderate  success, 
he  wiH  make  his  five  hundred  yield  five  or 
six  hundred,  aided  by  his  own  labor,  be- 
sides enough  to  pay  his  journeyman.  The 
next  year  he  will  have  gained  a  credit,  and 
can  borrow  500  more,  at  7  per  cent,  and 
with  these  two  capitals  he  will  employ  two 
journeymen,  pay  the  interest,  support  his 
family  and  lay  up  money. 

The  success  of  such  a  management  de- 
pends in  the  fi^  place  upon  the  existence 
of  a  good  demand  with  good  prices,  and  in 
the  second  upon  the  thrift,  ana  good  man- 
agement of  the  small  capitalist.  Let  us 
suppose  that  he  and  his  journeyman  with  the 
families  of  both,  require  altogether  $1000 
for  their  support,  and  that  the  sale  of  what 
he  manufactures  produces  that  sum,  and 
enough  more  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
capital  borrowed.  Our  artizan  will  now 
subsist  but  he  will  make  no  money — ^he  will 
have  no  surplus,  or  protit,  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  number  of 
pther  artizans,  observing  the  success  of  ihis 
one,  combine  their  labor  and  capital  and 
engage  in  the  same  business,  one  of  them 
having  credit  enough  somewhere,  to  borrow 
a  considerable  sum  to  be  laid  out  in  ma- 
chinery. Or,  let  us  imagine,  what  is  quite 
as  likely  to  happen,  that  an  opulent  im- 
porter nas  got  wind  of  the  matter ;  and 
that  now,  through  a  larger  quantity  being 
offered  for  sale,  the  price  of  our  artizan 's 
product  suffers  a  depression.  He  will  now 
find  that  to  make  the  -same  profit  he  must 
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Bell  more  of  his  manufactiiTes,  and  to  do 
this  he  must  employ  more  joumeymen  ahd 
borrow )  or  vnite  with  a  larger  capital, 
and  pat  his  wares  for  sale  at  a  lower  price, 
besides  engaging  in  a  system  of  correspon- 
dence and  advertisement.  If  he  has  not 
the  abQity  to  launch  out  on  such  a  tide,  he 
must  dismiss  his  joumeymen,  sell  his  ma- 
chinery and  asain  live  as  before,  by  his  daily 
wages  paid  him  by  some  more  able  or  for- 
tunate person  than  himself. 

He  takes  the  former  course.  He  is  bold, 
skillful  and  thrifty.  He  becomes  a  large 
manufacturer.  By  competition  prices  have 
j&dlen  to  such  a  pitch  he  must  now  sell  ten 
or  an  hundred  times  as  much  as  formerly 
to  make  the  same  profit.  A  great  number 
of  joumeymen  have  learned  die  business ; 
it  has  become  common  and  its  wages  are 
less.  They  hav«  fallen  from  $1,50  to 
$1  a  day.  But  the  profits  of  the  mas- 
ter workman  have  fallen  in*  a  much  lar- 
ger ratio,  and  for  that  which  used  to  bring 
him  two  dollars,  he  now  gets  perhaps  onlv 
anCy  and  of  that  one  he  nas  but  a  smaU 
share  himself — the  profiis  of  his  manufac- 
tures not  much  exceeding  the  interest  of 
the  capital  borrowed  for  uieir  production. 
When  our  artizan  began  Hfe  he  could  make 
his  borrowed  capital  double  itself  in  two 
yean.  He  now  barely  pays  the  interest  and 
supports  his  family,  and  is  involved  in  the 
care  and  responsibility  of  managing  a  large 
amount  of  other  people's  money. 

The  whole  attention  of  our  adventurous 
manufacturer  is  now  directed  upon  two  ob- 
jects :  first  to  extend  the  sale  of  his  wares 
to  the  utmost,  by  forcing  them  into  every 
market  and  at  every  sacrifice,  short  of  rain ; 
and  second,  to  make  them  at  the  least 
wases  and  with  the  cheapest  and  most  ra- 
pia  machinery.  The  likelihood  is,  that  by 
this  time  he  has. connected  himself  in  part- 
nership with  s6me  laV'ge  capitalist,  who  has 
money  to  employ,  and  who  no#  becomes 
the  real  owner  of  the  establishment.  To 
this  person  the  financial  department  is  made 
over.  It  is  he  who  stimulated  production, 
who  reduces  wages,  who  multiplies  opera- 
tives, and  extends  the  business  by  his  agents 
into  every  region  of  the  earth. 

Other  ci^pitalists  have  meanwhile  become 
employed  in  the  same  kind  of  manufacture, 
and  by  competition  prices  and  consequently 
wages,  are  driven  down  to  the  lowest 
point. 


As  long  as  other  fields  of  industry  oon- 
tinire  open,  the  productiop  of  any  particu- 
lar manufacture  will  not,  in  the  natural 
course  of  thii^,  exceed  the  limit  of  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  Workmen's  wages  will  ne- 
ver  be  ruinously  low,  and  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles  will  at  the  same  time 
fall  to  the  limit  of  the  least  possible  profit 
to  the  capitalists  who  produce  them. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  efiect  of 
the  introduction  of  several  disturbing  causes 
into  the  above  described  natural  order  of 
events.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  coun- 
try where  th^  manufactures  have  grown 
up,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  state  should  be  collectod  by 
a  duty  upon  imports.  This  duty  was  laid 
as  a  most  convenient  method  of' collecting 
the  revenues  of  govemment ;  a  method  by 
which  to  avoid,  in  the  most  efieetnal  man- 
ner, the  expense,  the  trouble,  the  danger, 
and  the  odium  of  a  direct  taxation  of  per- 
sonal and  real  property  in  the  country. 
This  method  of  collecting  rerenue  was  es- 
teemed to  be  an  equitable  and  a  just  meth- 
od, and  one  which,  more  than  any  other, 
would  compel  the  wealthier  part  of  the 
people  to  bear  their  talU  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  govemment ;  for  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  imports  of  every  country  have 
the  character  of  luxuries,  which  can  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  poor,  a  revenue  col- 
lected chiefiy  upon  imports  would  be  veiy 
effectually  a  tax  upon  the  rich,  bat  which 
avoids  entirely  the  odium  oi  an  excise  or 
of  a  graduated  tax. 

While  there  was  a  manu&ctore  of  i&ese 
imported  articles  iti  the  country  which  re- 
ceived, them,  the  duty  advanced  their  price 
much  more  than  it  checked  their  consump- 
tion, so  that  the  importers  had  to  pay  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  duty — ^they  sold 
off  their  goods  somewhat  less,  or  at  ^%htly 
reduced  prices,  throwing  the  payment  of  the 
duty  back  upon  the  foreign  producer.  As 
soon,  however,  as  manufactures  of  the  same 
articles  and  at  the- same  prices  began  to 
spring  up  ii^  the  country,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary by  the  importers  eitiier  to  withdraw 
from  tiie  trade  or  to  sell  at  reduced  prices ; 
this  went  on  until  the  profits  of  importa- 
tion began  to  be  less  tiian  the  profits  of 
manufacture,  which  had  the  effect  to  diyert 
capital  in  New  England  from  conuneroe 
to  manufactures.  -  • 

The  very  large  and  ppwerfol  importing 
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interests  of  England  and  America,  very, 
soon  discovered  that  if  tilings  went  on  at 
the  rate  thej  were  going,  the  people  of 
America  would  soon  be  independent  of 
them,  and  thej  applied,  in  oonseqaence,  for 
a  reduction  of  the  tariC  It  was  supposed 
also  that  the  effect  of  a  high  tariff  on  for- 
eign manufactures,  amounting,  by  and  by, 
to  a  prohibition  of  them,  would  seriously  af- 
fect the  revenue ;  and  force  upon  the  peo- 
ple a  new  system  of  taxation  in  the  shape 
of  land  taxes,  excise,  and  duties  upon  ag- 
ricultural and  manufacturing  industry  at 
home.  It  was  resolved  to  fi^  we  tariff  upon 
imports  at  that  point  which  would  produce 
the  greatest  revenue ;  a  point  which  indeed 
extended  a  certain  amount  of  protection  to 
the^ome  manufiEicturer,  but  which,  at  the 


same  time,  placed  him  in  trying  competi- 
tion with  the  foreigner.  The  latest  modi- 
fication of  this  tariff,  was  its  adjustment 
ad  valorem,  or,  to  the  value,  so  that  the 
lower  the  price  the  lower  should  be  the  du- 
ty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  the  price  fixed 
by  the  foreigner  upon  his  goods,  the  less 
should  he  lose  by  uie  tariff;  or  in  case  the 
the  consumer  is  supposed  to  pay  the  duty, 
the  cheaper  the  forei^  commodity,  that  is 
to  say^  the  nearer  it  approached  to  the 
character  of  a  necessary  of  life,  the  less  he 
should  have  to  pav  to  government  for  the 
use  of  it.  By  this  ad  valorem  system  the 
foreigner  is  stimulated  in  the  highest  degree 
and  the  home  manufacturer  proportionally 
discouraged. 


X. 


KNCOURAOEMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  THE  SAME  WftH  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  TRADE. 


It  is  a  very  general  opinion  entertained  by 
both  parties,  that  trade  and  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  will  be  diminished  by  the 
increase  of  manufactures  in  the  country ;  a 
greater  error  could  scarcely  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  economist  than  this.  Expor- 
tation is  proportioned  to  the  ability  and 
wealth  of  a  country.  A  country  can  ex- 
port, in  the  regular,  course  of  trade, 
only  the  surplus  of  its  produce,  either 
in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  commodities^ 
This  coin  Mid  these  comn^odities  are  ex- 
changed in  foreign  markets  for  other  coin 
and  commodities ;  the  breadstuffs  of  New 
York  are  sold  perhaps  for'coiii  in  Liverpool ; 
the  same  coin,  converted  into  silver  dollars, 
13  taken  to  China  for  the  put'chase  of  teas, 
opium,  &c.  In  our  dealinffs  witk  China 
it  would  Appear  as  tliough  me  balance  of 
trade  was  against  ns ;  because  money  is 
taken  out,  and  merchandise  is  brought 
home ;  but  the  money  which'  we  pay  in 
China  we  have  received  in  England,  and 
thus  the  balance  is  made  even.  We  very 
often  hear  it  stated  with  a  fear  of  alarm, 
that  the  babnce  of  trade  is  against  us  with 
England,  when,  if  all  countries  be  taken 
into  the  account,  it  may  possibly,  be  found 
that  the  balance  of.  trade  is,  on  the  whole, 
in  our  favor. 

Whether  it  be  so  or  not  with  any  parti- 


cular country,  is  however  a  matter  of  much 
less  importance  than  is  frequently  imagined. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  to  judge 
of  our  real  prosperity,  is  whether  the  m- 
duitry  of  the  country  u  so  weU  .employed^ 
and  in  su4;h  a  variety  qfprojitahle  toaysy 
is  to  yield  a  fair  surplus  of  profit  Jbr  a 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Whether 
the  industry  of  every  man  is  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  such  foreign  com- 
forts and  luxuries  as  he  may  think  neces«- 
saiy  to  his  happiness.  If  a  manufiictory 
of  cheap  cloth  m  Massachusetts,  can  pro- 
duce a  surplus  to  sell  in  India  or  Chma, 
and  the  money  paid  therefore  can  be  used 
in  France  for  .the  purchase  of  French  lux- 
uries, silks,  wines,,  and  the  like,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  not  then  against  us  with  France, 
nor"  with  the  world  generally ;  we  have 
spent  our  surplus  for  luxuries,  and  that  is 
all ;  we  are  nof  dependent  upon  France 
for  the  necessaries  of  life;  we  can  do 
without  sOks  and  wines,  if  need  be. 

The  commercial  power  of  a  countiy  de- 
pends upon  two  circumstances,  its  ability 
to  produce,  and  its  power  of  commanding 
the  market ;  the  first  b  given  by  the  industry 
and  economy  of  its  people ;  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  come  into  activity,  hardly  into 
existence,  until  they  are  freed  from  the  op- 
pression and  the  colnpetition  of  foreigners. 
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TJnleas  the  capitalist  is  protected  agaiBst' 
the  foreigner,  he  wHl  not  lay  oat  his  wealth 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  ;  he  will  spead  his  surplos  in  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  luxuries  and  conyeniences, 
which  the  poor  man,  haVin^  no  employment 
to  which  he  can  turn  his  hand,  that  will 
yield  him  any  profit,  contents  himself  with 
cultivating  a  small  farm,  just  sufficient  for 
his  own  maintenance  and  that  of  his  fam- 
ily. As  soon,  however,  as  the  capital  of 
the  wealthy  is  forced  to  remain  at  home, 
and  employ  itself  for  the  benefit  of  home 
industry,  a  positive  increase  begins  to.  be 
perceived  in  the  productive  power  of  the 
country  ;  population  increases  with  greater 
rapidity;  a  dii^bution  of  employment 
ensues ;  numbers  engaged  in  agriculture, 
quit  that  employment  for  muiufacture  ;  the 
consequence  being  that  those  who  remun 
upon  their'  farms  find  themseHes  able  to 
produce  more ,  and  at  better  prices.  The  dis- 
tribution of  employment  tends  invariably  tb 
the  increase  of  productive  pqwer  and  of  pro- 
duction .  Every  new  mode  of  industry ,  widch 
makes  the  proportiob  of  agriculturists  or 
food  producers  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
whole,  augments  their  profits,  and  gives 
them  opportimities'  of  disposing  of  a  larger 
surplus.  Let  us  imagine .  a  community 
composed  of  one  thousand  men,  with  their 
&milies,  employed  in  agriculture.  They  pro- 
duce enough  for  themselves  and  their  Am- 
ities, and,  having  no  market,  their  wealth 
does  not  increase ;  add  to  that  community 
a  thousand  more^  with  their  families,  em- 
ployed as  artizans,  in  vari6us  trades,  that 
community  will  shortly  become  rich.  The 
agricultural  part  of  them  have  fonnd  a 
market  for  their  surplus,  and  the  artizans 
at  the  same  time,  have  found  a  market  fbr 
their  wares.  A  healthy  man  is  always  able 
to  produce  more  than  is  enough  for  his  own 
immediate  necessities,  in  any  occupation ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  free  and  orderly 
communities  become  wealthy  when  a  marr 
ket  is  opened  to  them  for  a  sale  for  the 
products  of  their  iildustry. 

We  have  said  that  the  commercial  pow- 
er of  a  country  depends  upon  two  circum* 
stances ;  that  the  nrst  of  these  is  itd  abil- 
ity to  produce,  and  the  second  its  ability  to 
command  a  mafket ;  for  the  first  is  need- 
ed an  industrious  and  frugal  population ; 
for  the  second,  a  naval  armament ;  but  it 
is  the  first  necessity  that  we  are  at  present 


considering ;  that  a  country  shall  produce 
more  than  is  necessary  fi>r  its  own  con- 
sumption ere  it  can  become  rich  by  a  com- 
mercie  with  foreign  nations,  and  that  the 

(ater  its  home  production,  the  more  cer- 
lin,  and  extended,  and  profitable  will  be 
its  foreign  commerce.  The  prohibition, 
by  tariff,  of  a  foreign  manufacture,  in  such 
a  country  as  ours,  creates  a  home  manu^u;- 
ttlre  of  the  same.  By  the  inth}duction  of 
this  new  species  of  industry,  eidiei'  a  new 
population  is  introduced  from  abroad,  in- 
creasmg  the  mafket  of  the  agriculturahst, 
or  the  same  number  of  persons  is  with- 
drawn from  agricultural  and  other  occupa-' 
tions,  leaving  of  course  a  smaller  number 
engaged  in  these,  and  consequently  secur- 
ing to  them  not  only  a  larger  market,  but 
a  larger  profit  in  that  market.  If  ohe  man 
supplies  an  entire  village  with  food  produ- 
ced upon  his  own  land,  he  will  become  the 
most  important  man  in  it,  and  other  things 
being  eaual,  the  wealthiest.  The  smaller  the 
proportion  of  population  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, other  things  being  equal,  the  larger 
the  pYofts  of  the  agriculturalijBt ;  inde^, 
nothing  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  stu- 
pidity and  dullness  of  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation generally,  than  their  opposition  to 
the  introouction  of  manufactures.  By  the 
most  stupid  jealousy  they  mar  their  own 
fortunes.  . 

The  ability  tb  export  will  he  measured 
by  the  ability  to  produce  ;•  the  ability  to 
produce  will  depend  upon  the  variety  of 
occupation  assisted  by  the  economy  and 
industry  of  the  population.  An  economi- 
cal and  industrious"  population,  working  at 
a  Variety  of  employments,  will-  produce 
everything  out  of  the  earth,  in  ^uch  a  coun- 
try as  ours,  (Chat  Is  to  say,  if  they  are  well 
protected,)  everything  &at  is  necessaiy 
for  sustenance,  clothing,  and  habitation. 
For  these  purposes  'they  will  require  no 
foreign  assistance.  The  raw  material  of 
iron  and  steel,  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and 
lead,  and  other  valuable  metals  used  in  the 
arts  ;  every  species  of  timber  ;  er^ry  ma- 
terial' used  for  the  roanufiicture  of  cloth- 
ing, rough  cloth,  cordage,  and  felts  ;  ererr 
kind  of  grain  and  serviceable  fruit,  aU 
kinds  of  animals  employed  in  the  economy 
of  the  farm,-^there  is,  in  short,  nothing 
that  can  bq  esteemed  abaolutely  necessarj 

*  Fifst  shown  bjr  H.  C.  Carey. 
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to  a  oirilized  existence,  which  is  not  easily 
and  abundantly  procured  in  the  temperate 
climate  of  the  North. American  Continent. 
Jf  every  want  of  the  people^  nay  every 
comfort^  is  not  fuXLy  and  effectually  pro- 
ridtdfor^it  is  becoMse  of  somt  serious  er- 
ror t  or  some  wilful  p^  version,  in  the  mind 
of  the  governing  power- p  that  is  to  say^  of 
that  portion  of  the  people  who  make  gov- 
ernment and  its  offices  their  peculiar  care  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  those  whose  fortune 
or  whose  ability  gives  them  power  over  the 
prejudices  of  that  nameless  multitude 
whose  opinions  are  all  prejudice. 

When  every  thing  has  been  produced  and 
wrought  up — ^when  the  last  degree  of  value 
has  been  communicated  by  agriculture  and 
manufacture  to  the  material  which  the 
earth  dffers  to  the  uidu9tiT  of  man^— when 
the  iron  has  been  wrought  into  steel,  and 
the  steel  into  implements — ^when  the  wool, 
the  flax  and  the  Qotton*have  been  made  in- 
to doth,  and  the  hemp  into  cordage — ^when 
the  copper  and  its  kindred  metals  have 
been  wrought  up  into  utensils  and  orna- 
ments ;  in  short,  when  every-  possible  value 
has  been  communicated  to  th^  raw  material 
—when  the  home  market  is  supplied  with 
these,  it  then  beeomes  advantageous  to  a 
country  to  export  its  surplus  to  foreign'coun- 
tries,  and  not  before.  During- the  famine 
in  Ireland,  two  years  ago,  grain  was  exported 
from  Cork  and  from  Dublin;  that  exporta- 
tion, although  profltable  to  the  merchants 
who  engaged  in  it,  was  injurious  to  Ireland. 
The  exportation  of  food  from  England  at  the 
present  time,  to  a  conntiy  where  food  hap- 
pened to  be  dearer  than  in  England,  might 
indeed  bring  fortunes  to  a  few  grain  pro- 
ducers and  exportecs,'  but  it  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  English  ardzan  who  starves 
when  grain  rises  beyond  a  certain  price. 
Political  economy,  after  the  school  of  Mal- 
thus  and  Ricardo,  regafds  all  laws  agidnst 
exportation  as  a  mere  absurdity — as  con- 
traiy  to  the  laws  of  trade — as  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
of  free  trade.  Humanity  and  common 
sense  may  sometimes,  it  seems,  array  them- 
selves against  our  political  economists ;  a 
prohibition  of  exportation  may  sometimes 
be  abmlutely  neeeasary  to  the  safetv  of  a 
people,  and  so  may  a  prohibition  of  impor- 
tation. The  rule  of  common  sense  and  of 
true  statesmanship  is  to  legislate,  not  from 
a  theory,  either  of  free  trade  or  of  protec-, 


tion,  but  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  the 
people — ^for  the  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

The  ability  to  export  is  measured  by  the 
ability  to  produce  a  surplus  for  exporta- 
tion ;  it  is  also  measured  by  the  value  of 
.that  surplus.  If  it  is  the  raw  material,  the 
ores  of  metals,  the  first  substance  of  cloth, 
or  the  like,  it  is  not,  aud  it  never  will  be  a 
profitable  exportation :  the  risk  and  the  ex- 
pense of  its  conveyance  will  fall  upon  the 
producer  ;  that  this  is  the  fact  may  be  easi- 
ly  shown  from  the  history  of  the  cotton 
trade.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  in  the 
previous  number  of  this  journal,  that  the 
expense  of  exporting  the  raw  material  of 
manufacture  is  far  greater,  in  proportion  to 
its  v^ue,  than  the  expense  of  exporting  the 
manufactured  article.  The  expense  of 
tipnsporting  a  rod  of  iron  worth  only  one 
dollar  is  jgreater  than  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting a  case  pi.  sqrgical  instruments  worth 
one  hundred  dollarH,  and  so  of  other  arti- 
cles ;  the  higher  the  value  communicated 
to  them  by  the  industry  of  artizans,  the 
less  the  expense  to  the  producer  and  man- 
ufacturer of  bringing  them,  to  market. 

Because  the  supply  in  general  exceeds 
the  demand,  or  vei^  nearly  equals  it  in  most 
branches  of  trade,  the  producer  is  contin- 
ually seeking  a  ii^arket ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
commerce  of  the-  country  is  eagerly  and 
assiduously  extending  itself,  seeking  new 
customers  in  every  quarter  .-of  the  globe, 
and  sending  out  ships  of  war  to  establish 
its  markets  in  foreign  ports,  to  open  new 
channels  of  commerce  with  barbarous  na- 
tions— ^to  negotiate  treaties  for  the  advantage 
of  home  industry,  and  sometimes  to  make 
conquests  for  the  establishment  of  mercan- 
tile colonies. 

It  is  thus  j^bsolutely  shown  by  the  con- 
duct of  all  trading  nations,  from  the  earli- 
est periods  of  time,  that  it  is,  injo^neral,  the 
proaiicer  and  the  manufacturer  who  bear 
the  cost  of  transportation,  who  send  out 
th^  products  in  their  own  stiips,  and  defend 
their  commerce  by  expensive  naval  arma- 
ments. That  it  is^  on  the  producer  that 
all  risks  fall,  or  if  nt>t  all,  the  greater  part 
of  risks,  may  be  seen  in  the  trade  between 
any  manu&oturing  town  and  its  neighbor- 
ing great  city,  to  which  it  sends  its  mer- 
chandise. It  is  chiefly  the  manufacturer 
who  loses,  and  not  the  commission  mer- 
chant, by  fluctuations  of  the  market.    It 
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is  the  miller  who  loses  by  a  fall  iirthe  price 
of  flour,  and  behind  him'  the  fermer  in 
whose  hands  the  miller^s  notes  are  pro- 
tested. 

The  commerce  of  a  country  depending 
on  its  ability  to  produce  and  its  ability  to 
command  a  market,  successful  and  profita- 
ble commerce  will  be  that  which  commands 
the  widest  and  the  most  universal-  market ; 
that  can  send  the  same  cargo  to  many  dif- 
ferent ports ;  that  has  its  choice  of  markets, 
and  is  not  ^ut .  up  to  one  or  two ;  it  is 
therefore  absolutely  certain  that  an  expor- 
tation of  grain  or  of  any  species  of  raw 
material  or  first  product  of  the  earth,  can 
never  be  as  sure  or  as  safe,  or  as  continu- 
ous and  steady,  as  an  exportation  of  manu- 
factured articles.  When  the  European 
markets  are  shut,  there  is  no  com  trade ; 
but  tbe  same  com  that  would  have  been 
exported  to  England,  being  us^  for  the 
food  of  artizans  at  home,  may  be  exported 
in  the  shape  of  cloth  or  cutlery,  to  almost 
any  part  of  the  world  :^  if  9ne  maricet  is 
closed,  another  is/ opened;  if  England  will 
not  receive  our  cloths,  France,  or  Ger- 
many, or  Holland,  wUl  perhaps  receive 
them ;  or  they  cim  be  sent  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  or 
to  South  America,  or  to  many  other  places ; 
or,  if  there  is  no  foreign  market,  they  can 
be  lidd-  up  at  home  and  bide  their  time. 
The  expense  of  their  transportation  is  com- 
paratively small ;  their  durability  imderall 
climates  makes  them  always  insurable ;  the 
profits  on  their  sale  are  the  profits  of  ag- 
riculture on  the  food  whioh  feed  the  work- 
men who  were  employed  in  making  them, 
and  those  upon  the  ores  and  other  raw  ma- 
terial, used  for  the  machinery  and  fabric — 
all  these  profits  being  concentrated  in  the 
manufactured  article ;  a  consideradon  which 
ouf  ht  to  show  the  agriculturalist  that  it  is 
rather  a  commerce  in  manufactured  articles 
which  he  should  support  by  his  vote  and 
his  influence,  than  a  commerce  in  grain. 

Very  slight  circumstances  occasion  jan 
over  production  of  grain  or  of  raw  mate- 
rial of  any  kind,  and  for  the  time,  render, 
it  profitless.  The  closing  of  the  European 
markets  against  American  bread-stuffii  will 
throw  an  indisposable  surplus  upon  the 
hands  of  the  farmer ;  a  vote  of  parliament 
will  ruin  the  hopes  of  tens  of  thousands  in 

•  H.  0.  Carey. 


America,  who  have  engaged  in  the  produo- 
tion  of  gndn  for  the  European  markets. 
An  unusually  fine  harvest  in  Prance  and 
in  England  will  have  the  same  result.  Fiffy 
millions  of  English  capital  turned  into  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  that  country 
and  in  Ireland,  as  twd  years  ago  it  was 
turned  into  rail-roada,  and  before  that  into 
cotton  mills,  would  have  the  same  result. 
It  is  clear  that  this  trade  in  bread-atafEB  is 
subject  to  the  most  alarming  contingebcies; 
and  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  epeefOr 
lative  and  irregular  department  of  cpm- 
merce. 

The  reason  of  this  latter  peculiarity  is 
not  to  be  sought  only  in  the  flnctuadons  of 
a  foreign  market ;  we  may  find  it  as  well  in 
the  destractibUity  of  the  material.  A  cargo 
of  flour  cannot  be  carried  across  the  Eqii»- 
tor.  with  safety ;  a  cargo  of  meal  is  very 
apt  to  turn  sour  before  il  reaches  Liver- 
pool. •  Another  reason  is,-  that  the  natural 
profit  on  raw  iliaterial  is  necessarily  small, 
and  that,'  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
food  of  life  cannot  be  made  an  article  of 
commerce  between  distant  nationa.  It  is 
a  dreadful  neceb^tv  which  compels  one 
great  nation  to  purchase  food  of  another, 
and  is  always  a  token  of  destitution  and 
suffering  in  the  country  which  receives  it. 

The  commerce  of  a  country  is  sustained 
by  its  productive  energy.'  Not  by  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil,  but  by  the  prodtuctive  en- 
ergy, directed  by  ii^nuity  and  ability,  of  its 
inhabitants.  Its  productiveness  is  measured 
not  by  the  quaiitity  of  fruits,  grain,  ores, 
or  other  raw  material' which  it  produces, 
but  by  the  value  which  it  has  communicar- 
ted  to  these  raw  products  pluvious  to  their 
exportation.  The  steel  instrument,  worth 
one  dollar  and  weighing  a  few  ounces,  has 
concentrated  in  it  the  value  of  a'bushei  of 
com  worth  one  dollar  and  weighing  many 
pounds.  .  The  one  almost  imperishable; 
saleable  in  all  markets,  easily  transported 
at  a  very  trifling  cost,  through  all  climates, 
over  all  seas — the  other,  occupying  a  large 
space,  difficult  of  transportation,  destroyed 
by  a  very  moderate  rise  of  temperature,  or 
by  the  slightest  dampness,  saleable  only  in 
countries  where  the  poorer  class  are  perish- 
ing of  hunger.  The  one,  intrinsically 
worth  nothing,  and  having  all  its  value  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  ingenuity  of  artiams,-  a 
thing  crated  out  of  dirt,  and  stones,  and 
rubmsh— thie  rubbish  of  the  ground ;  the 
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'  an  almost' spontaneous  prodnot  of  the 

^  requiring  but  one  species  of  labor  for 

oduction  with  but  moderate  ability,  and 

fore  yielding  but  little  profit  to  him 

produces  it,  and  still  less  to^him  who 

Kt.     These  are  Uie  insti^itces  which  we 

look  at,  and  carefully  consider,  before 

legin  to  turn  the  forces  of  government 

he  extension  of  our  commerce.     We 

;t  know,  before  we  move  in  sucfiamat- 

^  upon  what  ground  we  move,  and  never 

fer  our  senses  to  be  deceived  by  the  ly- 

g  atitfametio  of  statisticians. 

When  our  own  wants  are  supplied,  the 

surplus  ^f  our  industry  Is  the  material  of 

a  profitable  comvieroe  ;  but  who  would  send 

seed  corn  to  mill } 

The  seed  com  which  w)b  fodlishly  send 
to  mill,  is  the  raw.  material  of  our  industry, 
and  the  mill  is  in  England.  We  legislate 
away  our  seed  corn — ^we  write,  speak,  and 
vote  it  away — ^we  deprive  ourselves  of  eve- 
ry opportunity  of  wealth,  of  that  valuable 
material  of  commerce,  that  product  of  the 
most  refined  and  concentrated  ixfdustry; 
concentrating  all  that  the  fanner  and  the 
artisan  can  do — 'we  deprive  ourselves  of  this 
by  legislation — ^by  a  farragp  of  closet  the- 
ory supported  by  a  lying  statistic,-  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  served  up  with 
senatorial  sophisms. 

The  commercie  of  such  a  country  as  ours 
most  be  a  commerce  for  luxuries,  and  not 


for  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  we  who 
must' supply  nations  inferior  to  ourselves  in 
fortune  and  ability,  with  what  they  i^eed^ 
and  they  must  give  us  in  exchange  the 
luxuries  which  we  do  not  need  but  only  de- 
sire, and  which  our  superior  industry  and 
ability  have  given  us  a  right  to  use  and  to 
enjoy. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  commerce 
must  be  exclusively  for  luxuries ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  climates :  drugs,  medicines, 
dye-stufb,  peculiar  kinds  of  food  which 
grow  only  in  the  tropics,  certain  valuable 
metals,  and  some  manufactures,  of  an  un- 
desirable character  to  be  produced  at 
home  ;  in  short,  a  vast  variety  of  articles, 
not  properly  luxuries,  will  always  furnish 
out  a  vast  commerce,  and  open  a  market 
for  the  products  of  our  own  industry. 

It  appears  from  all  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  our  view .  in  the  course  of  this 
argument,  that  the  legislation  of  a  country 
like  ours  dhould  be  directed  not  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  unprofitable  surplus  of  raw 
material,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  thrown 
back  upon  its  producers,  but  to  the  intro- 
duction and  the  building  up  of  as  many 
new  species  of  industry  as  possible,  in  order 
that  no  one  department  may  be  overdone, 
and  that  a  smrplus  may  be  produced  that 
can  be  made  the  staples  of  a  truly  safe  and 
valuable  commerce.         ' 


XL 


CAUFORinA. 


It  is  beginynff  to  be  predicted  bv  the 
more  observing  ohss  of  speculators,  that  a 
commercial  catastrophe  awaits  those  who 
are  building  upon  expectations  raised  by 
the  gold  of  California.  Wb  have  several 
times  before  alluded  to  the  state  of  things 
III  that  country,  and  have  predicted  the 
defeat  of  all  extravagant  expectations. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come,  but  it  is 
probably  not  &r  distant.  The  first  symp- 
tom of  its  approach  which  we  have  to  no- 
tice, is  the  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
of  clothing,  and  of  shipping,  in  the  harbor 
of  California.  We  learn  that  the  fine  ship 
Edward  Everett,  which  sailed  from  Boston 


some  ox  months  ago,  has  been  sold  z^  San 
Francisco  for  $15,000.  At  the  so  called 
California  prices,  the  same  vessel  should 
have  brought  $100,000.  One  would  think 
that  the  mere  timber  would  have  brought 
more  money  than  was  given  for  the  vessel. 
Startling  as  the  conclusion  may  appear,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  Califomia  is 
not  destined  to  have  a  commerce.  Owners 
of -property  in  Califomia  will  not  invest 
money  in  shipping.  That  department  of 
commerce  which  is  called  shipping  interest, 
may  be  said  in  Califomia  to  nave  no  exist* 
ence. 
The  population  of  Califomia  being,  as 
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yet,  a  small  one,  not  exceeding  thai  of  a 
third  rate  city,  a  very  n^oderate  coasting 
trade  firom  South  America  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  especially  from  Oregon, 
will  easily  supply  it  with  provisions.  A 
single  manu£Etcturing  village  in  New  Eng- 
land could  furnish  it  wi|h  clothing.  The 
commerce  in  luxuries  will  never  be  hu^, 
imtil  its  population  becomes  domestic  and 
thriving.  The  market  is  already  over- 
stocked with  all  the  necessaries,  and  many 
of  the  luxuries,  of  life.  The  prices  of 
many  of  these  commodities  has  already 
fallen  below  that  which  they  bear  in  New 
York,  which,  considering  the  prodigious 
cheapness  of  gold,  shows  an  alarming  de- 

EreciatioB.  When  these  effects  come  to 
e  generally  felt  and  known,  commerce  will 
gradually  withdraw  itself  from  the  ports  of 
California,  and  commodities  will  have  a 
permanent  value^  measured  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  population,  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  precious  metals,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade,  which  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  adventurers,  and  the 
character  of  the  population  wliich,  in  all 
ffold  countries,  will  be  more  or  Jess  reck- 
fess  and  unthrifty: 

When  the  more  superficial  diggings  are 
exhausted,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for 
several  men  to  combine  for  the  employment 
of  labor  and  capital  in  the  opening  of  deep 
mines,  a  result  which  may  be  expected  in 
a  few  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  price 
of  khor,  always  severe  in  mining,  will  bring 
the  profits  of  such  adventurers  within  very 
moderate  limits.  Expensive  machinery 
will  bave  to  be  constructed  and  transport- 
ed across  the  Isthmus,  or  carried  about 
Cape  Horn ;  salaried  gold  hunters,  engi- 
neers, and  miners,  will  have  fo  be  employed 
at  a  great  expense ;  constant  &ilures,  and 
a  vast  waste  of  labor,  will  strike  away  a  large 
proportion  of  the  profits.  '  In  time,  a  share 
in  a  gold  company  in  California,  will'  be- 
come fancy  stock  in  Wall  street. 

Long  befove  this  time  the  population, 
instead  of  increasing,  may  be  expected  to 
diminish,  having  fint  reached  its  maxi- 
mum. 

Let  US  suppose  that  the  actual  proceeds 
of  the  mines  in  Califbmia  amount  to  about 
$2,000,000  monthly— $24,000,000  anno- 
idly ;  if  the  whole  sum  is  expended  in  pro- 
curing food  and  clothing,  it  ^ill  pay,  firom 
year  to  year,  the  expenses  of  a  population 


of  50,000  persons,  living  at  an  .expense  of 
something  more  than  $500  a  year.  CaU- 
fomia  produces  nothing  but  gold ;  it  must 
therefore,  pay  for  every  thing  in  gold.* 
Gold,  being  the  largest  commodity  inqmin- 
tity,  is  (cheapened  by  its  own  abundance ; 
and  $506  will  be  found  insuffici  ?nt  for  the 
support  of  a  sin^e  adult  individual  living 
by  provisions  and  clolhep  brought  to  him 
across  the  ocean. 

It  is  certain  that  far  more  has  b^n  taken 
to  California  in  the  shape  of  clothing,  ship- 
ping, provisions,  luxuries^and  mon^^y,  than 
has,  as  yet,  been  brought  out  of  it  in  the 
shape  of  gold.  If  a  California  outfit  cost 
$500,  or  thereabouts,  one  hundred  men, 
going  to  CaHfomia,  take  with  them  $50,- 
000;  this  is  $50,000  and  the  labor  and 
enterprise  of  an  hundred  -men  taken  di- 
rectly out  of  the  oountry>  where  they  befong 
and  which  they  enrich,  and  transported 
to  California.  $50^000,  and  the  labor 
of  an  hundred  men,  skillfully  employed 
in  manufaottires,  or  farming,  in  a  civilixed 
commuoity,  would  double  itself  in  a  few 
years,  .besides  providins  sub^stenee  for  an 
hundred  families,  creatmg  rich  farms  and 
a  thriving  village,  and  securing  to  its  owners 
and  employ^t  all  the  moral  and  physical 
advanta0:es  and  comforts  of  civiliaation. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  same  money 
and  I^Ikm:  are  employed  in  California. 
There  is  no  combinationwin  Ci^amia; 
eaoh  man  is  for  himself;  combinat«)n  has 
been  found  to  be  impossible.  Two  or 
three  may  combine  together  to  work  at  a 
digging,  or  to  speculate  in  lands,  but  there 
can  be  no  companies,  no  joint  enterprises, 
for  the  advantage  of  a  number.  Of  the 
hundred  men  who  have  taken  each  a  cap- 
ital of  $500,  and  of  which  they  have 
expended  $400  before  they  arrive  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  such<  a  way  that  it  creates 
nothing,  yields  nothing  for  themselves  or 
for  their  country,  but  is  literally  thrown  in- 
to the  sea,  a  thiixl,  periiaps,  or  more  likely 
a  fourth,  will  find  thems^ves  strong  enou^ 
and  possessed  of  sufficient  fortitade  to  en- 
gage in  mining — a  species  of  toil  which  is 
compared  only  to  stone  breaking,  weU  dig- 
ging, or  the  laying  of  heavy  walb.  Twen- 
ty-five of  .the  hundred  have  engaged  in  this 
terrible  labor.     Of  the  remaining  aeventy- 

*  What  have  ''balaooe  of  trade'*  tboomls  to 
say  to  that  f 
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five,  perhaps  one  half  will  assiBt  their  more 
laborious  brethren  as  carriers,  tool  makers, 
coiners,  house  builders,  and  the  like  occu- 
pations. They  must  be  paid  very  liberally. 
They  are  the  fi  lends  and  the  countrymen 
of  the  miners,  and  their  labor  is  worth 
more  than  that  of  foreigners.  The  twen- 
ty-five men  who  engaged  in  nxininff,  the 
thirty  or  forty  who  engaged  in  other  labor, 
and  the  thirty  or  forty  who  wander  about 
after  their  arrival  as  marauders,  idlers,  or 
beggars,  have  all  to  be  supported.  The 
gold  diggers  must  support  all  these.  Such 
is  the  law  of  communities.  No  man  would 
be  permitted  to  starve  or  go  naked  in  so 
liberal  a  country  as  California,  where  gold 
is  so  abundant.  Every  man,  too,  will  do 
something^  under  the  pretext  of  earning 
his  bread.  They  will  dig  a  little,  work  a 
little,  trade  a  little,  just  enough  to  keep 
body  aikl  soul  together.  They  will  em- 
ploy their  best  abilities  in  the  art  of  living 
easy  uppn  the  industry  of  others.  The 
twenty -five  gold  diggers  have  to  dig  gold 
enough  among  them,  not  only  for  their  own 
support,  but,  whatever  may  be  their  own 
intentions,  for  the  support  of  the  remaining 
seventy-five,  who  are  a  part  of  the  same 
community.  To  get  bacTc  their  first  exi» 
penses,  and  that  of  thdr  comrades,  they 
have  to  dig,  in  the  course  't)f  the  year, 
$50,000  worth  of  gold,  beside  enough  to 
pay  their  current  expenses.  Bui  they  can 
work  during  only  one  half  (he  year.  They 
have  to  dig  more  than  $8,200  the  month, 
for  flix  consecutive  months;  but  as  only 
one  half  of  them  will  more  than  support 
themselves  during  that  time,  the  remainder 
(a  large  proportion)  bemg  the  lucky  ones, 
uiese  lucjcy  ones  must  clear  $8,200  the 
month,  over  and  above  their  expenses^  to 
pay  costs,  and  replace  the  capital  invested ; 
for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Califor- 
nia produces  nothing  out  gold.  Unless 
gold  IS  produced,  nothing  is  produced,  and 
the  money  expended  in  and  upon  the  coun- 
try ]a  lost. 

In  six  months  twelve  men  have  earned 
about  $50,000.  This  money  is  to  be  di- 
vided between  them,  but  not  equally;  the 
least  of  the  lucky  ones  will  have  but  $1 ,000 
of  this  money,  and  the  most  lucky  wOl  have 
perhaps  $20,000.  During  the  year  ex- 
pended in  the  replacement  of  the  original 
$50,000,  these  twelve  men  will  have  dug 
gold  enough,  beside  all  this,  to  support  a 


community  of  an  hundred  adult  persons  in 
a  civilised  state,  at  the  rate  of  $500  a 
year.  I  have  tiJcen  small  numbers  for  this 
ideal  estimate,  larger  nimibers  would  not 
serve  better  to  show  the  ratios. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  produc- 
tion^ of  $50,000  of  clear  gain  in  Califor- 
nia, requires  the  expenditure  and  sinking 
of  $100,000 ;  that  m  this  process  an  avail- 
able capital  of  $50,000,  and  the  labor  of 
an  hundred' men — civilised  and  educated 
men — ^is  withdrawn  from  the  community 
where  they  were  bom,  atkd  to  which  they 
belong ;  that  a  property,  at  first  equally 
distributed  among  an  hundred  persons,  u 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  per- 
eone^  that  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
great  majority  are  impaired,  or  quite  ruin- 
ed ;  that  many  have  perished  of  malaria 
and  hard  labor,  who  would  otherwise  have 
lived  to  a  good  old  age ;  that  some  have 
become  gamUers  and  sots;  that  many 
have  given  up  excellent  business  and 
good  hopes,  to  engage  in  an  unprofitable 
and  dangerous  adventure ;  and  finally, 
that  of  thos^  i^ho  successfully  bring  home 
fortune  from  beyond  the  seaa,  sufiering  the 
intoxication  of  too  sudden  a  success,  and 
by  too  desperate  a  means,  the  greater  part 
will  Boop  lose  unluckily  at  home,  what  they 
have  luckily  got  abroad ;  to  say  that  two 
out  of  the  original  hundred  will  certainly 
benefit  themsdves  and  others  by  the  adven- 
ture, is  saying  more  than  is  prudent. 

Such,  when  they  come  to  be  written, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  average  history  of 
California  adventure.  It  is  true,  immense 
fortunes  have  been  made,  and  a  few  who 
went  there  poor  have  comeback  rich,  not- 
withstanding all  of  which  we  still  aver  that 
such  in  future  w31  be  found  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  California  adventures. 

We  have  said  that  California  can  never 
have  a  commerce  ;  it  is  a  gold  producing 
country ;  it  will  by  and  by  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  agricultural,  and  possibly 
a  few  manufactures  may  be  introduced; 
but,  for  the  first,  it  cannot  enter  into  com- 
petition with  Oregon  or  Chili ;  nor  for  the  se- 
cond with  the  United  States  and  England. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  for  many 
ages,  California  will  export  manufactures 
or  agricultural  products;  the  populatioH 
will  consequently  consist  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  miners  and  those  who  employ  them; 
it  will,  therefiore,  be  a  limited  population; 
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it  win  not  grow  beymid  the  necessity 
created  by  the  operation  of  capitalistB  in 
its  mining  regions ;  its  property  will  be 
owned  chiefly  by  persons  residuig  in  £Ing- 
land  and  in  the  United  States ;  they  will 
send  money  and  machineiy,  and  receive 
gold  in  return.  The  commerce  of  Benecia 
and  San  Francisco  will  consequently  be 
extremely  limited. 

Commerce  is  centered  in  a  region  by  its 
becoming  either  a  mart  for  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  Hke  Samaracand  or  New 
York ;  or  by  its  being  like  Babylon  or  Bos- 
ton, a  centre  for  the  production  of  manu- 
factures. The  city  of  Babylon,  in  which 
at  one  period,  the  trade  of  the  East  was  con- 
centrated, was,  at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest 
glory,  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
manufacturing  yiUa^s,  surrounded  by  a 
range  of  artificial  hiUis,  called  walls,  to 
shut  out  the  neighboring  barbarians.  The 
city  of  Boston  owes  its  commercial  impor* 
tance,  in  great  part,  to  its  being  the  trading 
centre  of  manufacturing  interests  in  New 
England. 

It  is  imposBible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  California  should  become  a  trading 
centre,  as  it  neither  produces  anything  to 
Create  a  commerce,  or  to  ensure  a  steady 
^wth  of  population.  For  the  same  reason 
it  can  never  become  a  port  of  deposit  or  of 
exchange.  The  badness  of  its  harbors  will 
alone  prevent  that  result. 

Let  us  now  make  enquiry  of  the  bene- 
fits, real  or  imagined^  wnioh  are  to  be  se- 
cure<t  to  this  country  by  the  addition  of 
California.  That  these  benefits  are  to  arise 
from  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
gold  coin  to  the  circulation  of  the  entire 
world,  no  one  will  perhaps  pretend.  The 
value  of  the  precious  metals  is  diminished 
as  their  quantity  increases ;  to  have  that 
quantity  largely  increased  would  be  an  in- 
convenience, as  it  would  add  nothing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world ;  nothing  to  the 
comforts  of  lifb,  and  would  disturb  the 
coinage  of  governments.  The  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  finding  of  gold  consists 
in  the  good  fortune  of  those  few  lucky  in- 
dividuids  who  make  fortunes  by  the  adven- 
ture. The  capital  hitherto  invested,  and 
effectually  sunk  and  annihilated,  far  ex- 
ceeds the  largest  anticipated  returns.  On 
the  whole,  regarded  as  a  commercial  spe- 
culation in  which  the  entire  country  is  m- 
terested,  Califomia  has  already  cost  much 


mora  than  it  is  worth, both  in  the  warthat 
was  made  for,  it,  and  in  the  money  and 
labor  that  has  been  carried  into  it.  As  an 
investment  of  labor  and  capital  it  is  already 
a  total  fiulure. 

But  if  California  can  never  bee<»ne  a 
seat  of  tnule,  and  is,  as  a  ^eeolation,  in 
itself  unprofitable ;  if  its  effect  is  to  demo- 
ralise the  entire  community  by  creating  an 
unnatural  thirst  for  gold,  and  a  love  of  for- 
eign adventure,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  with- 
draw capital,  labor,  and  talent,  ihe  ready 
capital,  the  free  labor,  and  the  adventurous 
talent  of  the  hardiest  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation from  fields  where  they  are  most  need- 
ed, and  where  their  rvalue  is  alone  appre- 
ciated, with  what  favor  can  the  public  eco- 
nomist regard  this  new  acquisition  of  a  gold 
region  ?  The  most  saneuine  calculators 
have  not  yet  shown  that  Uie  product  of  the 
country  in  precious  metals  will  sustain  its 
population,  or  pay  the  cost  of  its  purchase 
and  colonisadon. 

These  then,  we  conceive,  are  to  be  the 
advantages  which  are  to  accrue  to  us  as  a 
nation  by  the  conquest  of  California^  and 
the  discovery  of  its  plaoers.  First,  it  has 
directed  our  attention  upon  the  western 
borders  of  our  continent  \  it  has  already 
drawn  us  nearer  in  thought,  to  the  Astatic 
side  of  the  globe  ;  it  has  opened  the  way 
for  a  commerce  with  Asia ;  it  has  creat^ 
a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  rapid  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific ;  it  has  brought  us 
nearer,  by  the  space  of  several  centuries, 
to  our  ultimate  destiny  as  the  civilizers, 
and  perhaps  masters  of  Asia.  The  ex]»> 
tence  of  the  state  of  California  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific^  has  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  establish  a,  communication  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  ihe  continent. 
When  this  communication  is  established,  af- 
fairs in  Califomia  will  take  another  turn  ;  a 
railroad  will  pass  from  the  Mississippi  Rirer 
perhaps  to  the  Columbia.  At  Pnget  Sound, 
if  we  prophecy  truly,  there  will  be  estab- 
lished an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Asia ;  the  gold 
of  Califomia  will  pass  first  into  Oregon  be- 
fore it  is  distributed  to  the  East  and  West. 
Or  if  it  is  resolved  that  the  great  interna- 
tional railroad  shall  go  to  California  first, 
still  we  may  predict  for  it  the  same  conse- 
quences, that  it  will  become  a  route  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  between  America  and 
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Asia.  California  will  then  indeed  become 
a  grand  commercial  centre,  but  she  will 
continue  to  be  insignificant  as  a  state  ;  and 
for  the  reason  that  she  produces  nothing, 
or  rather  produces  nothing  but  gold,  of  all 
products  die  least  valuable,  the  least  pro- 
fitable, the  least  beneficial  to  the  worla. 

Should  Oregon,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
made  the  termipus  of  the  new  route,  there 
will  be  added  to  the  United  States  a  coun- 
try well  fitted  for  eyerj  purpose  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture,  of  vast  extent,  free 
from  the  remotest  daneer  of  invasion,  of  a 
temperate  climate,  and  lyin2  convenient  to 
the  ocean,  towards  which  already  a  stream 
of  population  is  moving,  which  must  soon 
convert  it  from  a  wilderness  to  a  wealthy 


and  prosperous  state,  but  whose  prosperity 
will  be  most  seriously  retarded  should  the 
great  road  be  turned  awaj  from  it,  and 
directed  upon  the  barren  mountains  and 
unprofitable  plains  of  California.  With 
such  a  route  as  is  contemplated,  the  pro- 
ducts of  Oregon  will  within  a  century  far 
exceed  a  dozen  Califbmias  ;  nor  will  diose, 
meanwhile,  of  California  decline  in  conse- 
quence ^  since  nothing  is  more  needed  to 
tne  prosperity  of  that  state  than  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  and  intercourse  of  such 
a  popul|ition  as  that  which  will  be  in 
Oregon.  Let  not  the  Califomian  think 
me  his  enemy.  The  fewer  the  better  in 
that  country  Jar  those  who  are  there, 

J.  D.  w. 


r 
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THE   WHIG   VICTORY   IN   NEW   YORK. 


Thb  State  and  City  elections  of  New 
York  on  the  6U1  November,  have  shown  a 
anperioritj  of  strength  in  the  Republican  and 
Conservative  partj  over  the  united  forces  of 
the  remains  of  the  old  Jackson  organiza- 
tion, called  Loco  Focos,  and  of  the  new 
party,  who  go  by  the  name  of  Bam  Burn- 
ers. 

The  origin  of  these  two  Actions  in  the 
State  of  New  York  arose  upon  a  quarrel 
between  the  old  office  holders,  who  came 
in  under  the  old  Jackson  dynasty,  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  same  party,  who 
wished  to  succeed  them  in  the  offices  which 
they  had  so  long  held.     The  two  fiictions 
organized  themselves  under  the  name  of 
Bam  Burners  and  Old  Hunkers.     (We 
put  these  facts  on  record  for  the  benefit  of 
future  historians,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
forgotten.)     The  Old  Hunkers  were  the  ( 
successors  of,  or  were  themsslves,  the  men 
who  went  over  from  the  ranks  of  Federal- 
ism to  join  the  no-principle  party  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson ;  they,  however,  carried  their 
principles  with  them  in  their  pockets,  to  be 
used  upon  occasion.     In  order  to  win  over 
the    body  of  foreign    emigration,    more 
espcoially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  they 
assumed  the  name  of  Democrats,  synono- 
mous  with  Jackson  men,  or  friends  of  the 
people.  Unluckily  for  themselves,  however, 
as  it  proved  in  the  sequel,  they  adopted  the 
new  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office,  and  be- 
ing, of  late  vears,  extremely  slow  and  loth 
in  its  apphcation    to    themselves,    there 
sprang  up  a  number  of  enthusiastic  young 
philosophers,  very  practical  men  too,  who 
undertook  to  see  that  the  doctrine  was  ap- 
plied ;  the  consequence  was  the  formation 
of  a  new  party,  who   called  themselves 
Bam   Bumers,  because  they  had  under- 
taken to  set  firt  to  the  barii  in  order  to 
drive  out  the  rats. 

Under  Mr.  Polk's  Administration  the 
unpopularity  of  the  old  office-holding,  or 
ohl  Hunker  division  of  that  scion  of  Fed- 
eralism which  claims  the  name  of  Democ- 
racy, but  which  goes  commonly  by  the 
more  appropriate  title  of  Loco  Fooo,  rose 


to  a  great  height.     A  complete   rupture 
took  place  all  over  the  Union.     It  was  re- 
solved by  the  Bam  Burning  Action  that 
Mr.  Cass,  who  headed  the  Old  Hunker  di- 
vision, should  be  defeated,  cost  what  it 
might.     The  body  of  the  party,  however, 
had  been  so  entirely  corrapted  by  the  en- 
joyment of  office,  and  by  other  causes  of 
political  decay  incident  to  the  unscrupulous 
employment  of  power,  that  the  new  divis- 
ion of  them  found  themselves,  to   their 
great  surprise,  without  a  single  principle  of 
organization ;  in  fact,  in  the  race  for  power 
they  had  left  their  principles  behind,  and 
forgotten  where  they  left  tnem.     They  had 
nothing  positive  about  them.     They  were 
opposed  to  prohibitory  duties  and  unneces- 
sarv  tarifi,  it  is  true,  but  so  were  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Whigs.     In  Kane  letters,  and 
other  recorded  documents,  they  advocat<Nl 
protection j  incidental,  certainly,  but   still 
protection.     They  thought  it  a  good  thing} 
so    it  was   not  carried   too  far — and  so 
did  the  Whigs.     They  were  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Bank    with 
unlimited  powers.     They  announced,  in 
Presidents'  messages,  and  elsewhere,  that 
they  thought  a  Bank,  unless  it  were  prop- 
erly regulated,  and  placed  under  proper 
restrictions,  a  dangerous  experiment,  and 
so  did  the  Whigs.     They  professed  them- 
selves opposed  to  an  unlimited  and  extrav- 
agant   system  of   improvepients.      They 
thought  it  necessatv  that  the  money  of  the 
Govemment  should  be  expended  constitu- 
tionally, and  in  cases  that  were  deemed 
necessary  to  the  national  welfare,  and  so 
were  and  did  the  Wh^.     They  were  op- 
posed to  the  interference  of  dongress  in 
the  domestic  affiiirs  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  so  were  the  Whigs.     They  tbought  it 
necessary  to  make  a  peace  with  Mexico, 
on  terms  &vorable  to  the  honor   of  this 
country — the  Whigs  indicated  with  great 
distinctness  that  they  were  of  the   same 
opinion.     They  believed  in  a  certain  rea- 
sonable rotation  of  office,  and  so  indeed 
did  the  Whigs,  as  was  proved  by  the  deo- 
tion.  of  Genend  Taylor.     They  thon^t  it 
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necessary  that  Representatives  should  rep- 
resent their  constitaents,  and  that  what  a 
man  had  promised  to  vote  for  in  Congress 
he  should  vote  for ;  in  fact,  to  their  amaxe- 
mcnt,  they  found  that  they  had  not  a  sin- 
gle principle  left  them.  Old  Hunkerism, 
eveUy  had  hut  one,  and  that  it  had  inher- 
ited from  Federalbm,  the  unscrupulous 
application,  namely,  of  the  Presidential 
veto,  and  of  this  they  conld  make  no  cap- 
ital, taken  hy  itself.  The  principle  was 
nothing  in  itsel^f.  To  have  any  oasis  of 
organization  at  all,  to  'have  any  soul, 
thought,  or  speculation,  to  have  any  thing 
efficient  or  statesmanlike  ahout  them,  they 
must  find  something,  they  must  find  some 
fresh  and  lively  opinion,  some  new  and  phi- 
losophical sentiment,  that  should  serve  as 
a  soul  to  animate  the,  as  yet,  dull  and  life- 
less faction. 

Bv  assiduous  writing,  speaking,  and 
teaching,  the  Whig  party  had,  after  many 
years  of  almost  hopeless  effort,  succeeded 
in  creating  a  powerful  opinion  against  the 
extension  of  slavery  over  new  territory. 
They  had  succeeded  in  convmcing  the 
South  that  every  additional  acre  of  cottdn, 
cultivated  by  slave  labor,  would  serve  only 
to  lower  the  price  of  cotton,  and  diminish 
the  profits  of  the  older  planters.  They 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  South 
that  its  true  policy  was  rather  to  diminish 
than  to  increase  the  number  of  cotton 
planters.  Thny  had  shown  them  more- 
over, nay,  had  convinced  them,  as  they 
liad  convinced  the  entire  North,  that  Con- 
gress had  full  power  either  to  extend  or  to 
limit  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  na- 
tion. They  had  also  established  the  doc- 
trine that  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  created 
upon  new  tenitory,  was  perfect  from  the 
instant  of  its  birth,  Itnd  that  new  States 
could  not  be  interfered  With  to  force  them 
either  to  suppress  or  to  erect  among  them- 
selves the  institution  of  slavery.  It  was 
the  original  doctrine  of  the  Whigs  that 
Bcw  States  should  legislate  for  or  against 
slavery  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
with  full  powers.  This  doctrine  so  un- 
luckily appropriated  by  the  Whigs,  was  of 
no  avail  to  either  section  of  their  adversa- 
ries, except  under  a  very  bold  and  danger- 
ous system  of  lying  and  misrepresentation, 
8uch  as  is  followed  by  the  Union  newspaper. 

The  Old  Hunker  division,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  disposed  to  hold  to  the  doetrine 


that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  to 
prevent  we  extension  of  slavery  over  the 
national  tenitory.  Cotdd  the  new  faction 
set  itself  in  oppo^ion  to  this  doctrine,  there 
was  the  hope  of  something  like  an  organ- 
ization.  They  made  it  a  point  to  say,  with 
the  Whigs,  that  slavery  ought  not  to  be 
extended  ov^r  the  national  domain.  They 
endeavored  to  have  a  form  of  law  given  to 
this  principle;  and,  under  the  name  of 
Wilmot  Proviso,  it  came  before  the  coun- 
try, and  was  rejected,  chiefiy  because  of 
the  untimeliness  of  its  appearance,  and  the 
injudicious  manner  of  its  introduction,  and 
its  insulting  and  repulsive  appearance  to 
the  South.  The  majority  of  the  people 
were  clearly  in  favor  of  preventing  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  over  the  national  domain, 
but  the  Wilmot  Proviso  neither  is,  nor  ever 
will  be,  the  means  of  that  prevetition. 

The  Abolition  third  party,  which  had 
hitherto  distinguished  itself  by  annually 
putting  a  certain  number  of  good  votes  in 
limbo,  witnessing  the  unfortunate  predica- 
ment of  the  young  faction,  came  forward 
with  a  very  handsome  offer  to  furnish  out 
a  new  stock  of  principles,  of  >i  very  racy 
and  enlivening  character,  such  as  would 
have  a  good  sound,  and  chime  in  w^  with 
the  sentimental  passion  of  the  day.  Bam 
Burnerism  took  the  hint,  and  accepted  this 
very  handsome  offer  in  part;  it  announced 
itself,  on  a  sudden,  aa  the  champion  of 
Free  Soil,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Whigs,  who  had  hitherto  imagined  that 
they  alone  were  the  defenders  of  free  in- 
stitutions in  the  new  territories ;  that  they 
alone,  for  reasons  both  economicKsd  and  phi- 
lanthropical,  had  set  themselves  against  the 
extension  of  domestic  slavery.  The  ora- 
tors of  the  new  faction,  ovenoyed  at  the 
discovery  of  a  principle — a  thing  unheard 
of  since  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson — 
were  at  vast  pains  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  masses  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  mission.  They  stepped  for- 
ward with  great  self-possession,  as  the 
defenders  of  human  rights  in  general,  es- 
pecially as  they  appear  in  the  person  of  the 
negro ;  but  they  were  not  unconstitutional, 
oh  !  no,  not  they!  They  were  not  disposed 
to  meddle  with  the  domestic  institutions  of 
the  South,  oh !  no,  not  they !  all  that  they 
professed  was  an  intention  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  sfaiverv  over  new  territories,  and 
by  constitutional  means. 
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For  a  time  the  new  organiiation  flour- 
ished wonderfullj.  They  adopted  a  leader 
who  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  straw,  but 
a  powerful  and  able  politician;  in  fiict 
the  ori^al  organizer  of  the  party  of 
which  they  were  now  the  most  important 
faction.  Mr.  Van  Buren  led  off  the  new 
movement  very  handsomely,  pledging  him- 
self to  do  eveiy  thing  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and  committing  himself 
to  nothing  further.  It  is  said  that  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  placed  in  this  position 
in  order  that  he  might  revenue  himiself  up- 
on the  Southern  division  of  Uie  party  who 
had  previously  defeated  his  nommation  at 
Baltimore.  However  this  may  be,  the 
new  faction  succeeded  in  defeating  the  old 
one ;  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  and  Old 
Hunkensm  fell  prostrate ;  deprived  of  of- 
fice, and,  consequently,  as  it  had  nothing 
else,  deprived  of  organising  power.  To 
be,  at  once,  without  ofBce  and  without 
a  principle,  was  the  condition  of  Old  Hun- 
kerism ;  it  consisted  now  of  a  clique  of  re- 
jected office  holders,  who  could  not,  for 
their  lives,  show  any  man  a  reason,  or  the 
shadow  of  a  reason,  why  they  should  be 
returned  to  office— an  imbecile  and  wretch- 
ed condition. 

Finding  their  case  hopeless,  and  iritness- 
ing  with  a  sullen  discontent  and  •  jealousy 
the  rising  power  of  their  new  enemies,  for- 
merly their  brothers,  or  their  sons,  they 
began  to  make  overtures  to  the  new  fiM- 
tion.  Old  Hunker  made  a  very  liberal  of- 
fer to  young  Bam  Burner  that  they  two 
should  clap  each  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
and  having,  by  the  union  of  numbers, 
achieved  a  victory,  they  should  divide  the 
spoil  between  them.  In  New  York  espe- 
cially, for  some  months  previous  to  the 
late  election,  this  union  was  agitated,  and 
finally  agreed  upon  by  most  of  the  leaders. 
Newspapers  on  the  Old  Hunker  side  ad- 
dressed nearty  and  soul-stirring  invitations 


to  their  op|^nents  to  come  over  and  work 
together  with  them  to  defeat  the  Whigs. 
Democrats,  cried  the  liberal  Globe  news- 

Eaper,  with  the  characteristic  Old  Hun- 
er  b<m  hommUy  shall  we  so  to  work 
and  elect  our  whole  ticket,  which  will  en- 
able us  all  to  partake  of  the  fat  things 
which  will  fall  from  the  Democratic  cornu- 
copia ?  or  shall  we  remain  divided,  and  be 
compelled  for  a  number  of  years  to  feed  on 
short  commons,  until  we  have  not  strength 
to  withstand  an  old  fashioned  North  Wes- 
ter— ^what  do  you  say  }  The  appeal  was 
irresistible;  the  two  factions  closed  their 
ranks,  and  voted  together;  but,  to  the 
amasement  of  all  concerned,  tbuBy  were 
beaten  by  a  good  majority. 

That  men  should  make  sacrifices  in  a 
mat  cause  is  necessary  to  their  success ; 
tney  are  called  upon,  m  a  good  cause,  to 
sacrifice  whatever  is  most  daw  and  precious 
t9  them;  ai^d  when  such  sacrifices  have 
been  made,  how  great  is  our  sympathy  and 
pity  for  those  to  whom  they  have  avuled 
notbins^ !  The  Bam  Burner  faction,  stimu- 
lated by  a  patriotism  truly  elevated,  resol- 
ved that  no  sacrifice  should  be  esteemed  too 
great  for  the  advancement  of  that  cause  of 
which '  it  was  the  sworn  advocate ;  the 
cause,  as  it  avowed  it,  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity ;  no  sacrifice  seemed  too  great ;  it 
was  ready  to  throw  aside  that  which  it  held 
most  dear,  its  own  jewel,  its  sole  principle, 
its  very  honor.  As  the  principle  for  which 
it  existed  was  the  thing  of  all  others  which 
it  held  most  dear,  that  v(»8  the  thing  of  all 
others  which  it  determined  to  sacrifice. 

It  did  this,  and  lost  the  election ;— catas- 
trophe truly  to  be  deplored  ! — ^melancholy 
comment  upon  the  vanitv  of  human  wishes, 
and  the  futdity  of  the  best  kiid  schemes! 
It  had  laid  a  wager  to  S|rim  across  the 
river  with  a  bag  of  gold,  and  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  threw  away  the  bag. 


J.  D.  w. 


■ 
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ABSTRACT   OF  THE   LETTSR  OF  MR.   RUG0LB8. 


On  the  24tli  of  October,  Samusl  B.  Rug- 
GLX8,  Esq.;  of  this  city,  addressed  to  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  residing  in  Rochester,  an 
able  letter  in  yindication  of  the  policy  that  has 
been  pursued  in  the  construction  of  canals  in 
this  state,  from  the  time  of  Clinton  to  the  pre- 
sent period.  Being  too  long  for  publication 
in  the  Review,  we  shall  endeavor  to  furnish, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  its  important  facts  and 
conclusions. 

llie  {^reat  subject  of  his  letter  is  introduced 
by  asking  three  questions :  '*  What  is  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement  ? 
What  has  brought  it  to  its  present  condition  ? 
What  are  its  prospects?^'  The.  three  ques- 
tions, though  distinct,  he  examines  together. 
He  first  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  three 
political  parties  at  present  existing  in  the  state. 
The  Whigs,  he  says,  consist  mainly  of  those, 
and  the  oescendants  of  those,  who  supported 
CuNTOK  in  the  great  work  of  the  Erie  Canal  j 
— they  are  those  who  advocate,  as  part  of  their 
creed,  improvements  of  the  interior  as  well  as 
of  the  searboard,  and  who  believe  that  the 
commerce  of  rivers,  and  canals,  and  lakes,  are 
as  important  to  national  interests  as  that  of  the 
ocean. 

Opposed  to  this  party  is  that  of  those  who 
call  themselves  Democrats.  This  last  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  one  of  which  is  wholly 
averse  to  every  kind  of  internal  improvements 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  is  known  by 
the  terrible  dame  of  **  Barnburners,"  the 
most  prominent  leader  of  which  is  Col.  Sam- 
uel I  ouNQ,  aided  by  Mr.  Michael  Hoffman, 
and  Mr.  Flagg,  the  late  Comptroller. 

Midway  between  this  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cracy and  the  Whig  party,  is  tnat  portion  who 
enjoy  the  comfortable  title  of  ''Old  Hunkers:" 
and  It  is  their  creed  that  public  works  ougnt 
to  be  '^judiciously^?  prosecuted — ^provided  they 
themselves  can  nil  tne  offices  of  nonor  or  pr> 
fit  connected  with  the  administration.  The 
most  eminent  leader  of  this  school  is  Govern* 
or  Marct. 

The  present  generation,  enjoyii^  as  it  does 
the  daily  benefits  of  the  Erie  C!anal,  can  hard- 
ly realize  the  difficulties  which  its  projectors 
were  obliged  to  encounter.  Forty  years  ago, 
"when  the  plan  was  first  announced  of  con- 
structing a  canal  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
Lake  Erie,  the  idea  was  treated  as  purely 
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chimerical,  and  this  was  more  especially  true 
in  the  dty  of  New  York,  among  its  merchants 
and  capitalists.  After  an  eight  years*  struggle, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  the  law  authori* 
zing  the  Canal  passed  through  the  Leeislature. 
The  whole  delegation  of  the  City  of  New  York 
voted  against  it. 

It  was  during  these  contests  that  the  politi- 
cal parties  which  even  now  agitate  the  State, 
found  their  origin  and  early  organization.  Mr. 
Silas  Wright,  since  elected  Governor,  and 
Mr.  AzARiAH  C.  Flagg,  the  late  Comptroller, 
came  into  public  life  about  that  time,  the  active 
opponents  of  Mr.  Clinton. 

in  1823  Mr.  Clinton  retired  from  the  office 
of  Governor  j  from  the  year  1810,  when  the 
first  explorations  and  surveys  were  made,  to 
the  year  1823,  he  had-held  the  honorary  post 
of  Canal  Commissioner,  without  saUry  or 
emolument.  In  1824,  the  great  work  was  near 
its  completion.  His  adversaries,  having  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  a  joint  resolution,  supported  bjjr  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Flagg  in  the 
Assembly,  removing  him  from  that  post,  which 
he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  filled. 

The  whole  communitv  was  shocked  at  this 
cold-blooded,  intentional  insult  to  a  great  pub- 
lic benefactor.  Mr.  Clinton  was  at  once  put 
in  nomination  for  re-election  as  Governor  the 
approaching  autumn,  and  he  swept  Colonel 
VouNG,  the  opposing  candidate,  from  the  field 
by  an  immense  majority. 

In  the  laree  views  of  Mr.  CLnrroN,  how- 
ever valuable  the  Erie  Canal  might  be,  as  the 
main  commercial  artery  of  the  State,  it  needed 
the  contributions  of  lateral  canals,  branching 
ofl  into  the  more  interior  recesses  of  the  coun- 
try. He,  therefore,  recommended  successive 
additions  to  the  system,  which  should  connect 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Black  River,  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  Lakes,  and  the  fertile  regions  of 
the  Genesee,  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Alle- 
gany, widi  the  great  trunk  traversing  the 
State. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  lateral  canals. 
From  the  moment  ol  their  construction  they 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  most  malignant 
abuse  which  party  could  devise.  Disregard- 
ing their  palpable  effects  in  swelling  the  reve- 
nues of  tiie  main  line  and  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  State,  their  tolls  Bave  always 
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been  studiously  kept  separate  from  those  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing them  in  repair,  is  paraded  by  their  oppo- 
nents as  a  perpetual  burthen  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  State. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Wright^  being  still  in  the 
State  Senate^  in  an  elaborate  Financial  Report 
made  war  upon  the  whole  Canal  system,  de- 
claring that  the  actual  income  of  the  canals 
was  htgfdy  exaggerated^  and  that  any  appro- 
priations for  other  works,  unless  they  should 
be  more  profitable  than  the  Erie  ana  Cham- 
plain  Canals,  ^^  would  hasten  the  period  when 
direct  taxation  must  be  resorted  to.^'  The 
formula  thus  furnished  by  Mr.  Wright,  has 
been  faithfully  repeated  by  the  disciples  of  his 
political  school  ever  since.  But  the  fact  has 
not  verified  the  prediction.  The  Canal  paid 
off  its  debt  nine  years  after  the  Report,  in  Ju- 
ly, 1836. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Clintoh,  in  the  year 
1828,  the  political  power  of  the  State  passed, 
almost  witnout  opposition,  into  the  hands  of 
his  late  opponents,  and  Mr.  WRioirr  beca?ie 
Comptroller,  and  in  due  course  of  time  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Flago.  The  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  are  kept  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler's office,  makes  two  distinct  Funds, — ^The 
Canal  Fund  and  the  General  Fund.  The  Ca- 
nal Fund  may  be  full  to  overflowing,  but  if  the 
General  Fund  is  low,  there  is  a  cry  of  an  ex- 
hausted Treasury.  The  State  may  own  the 
Canals,  as  it  owns  any  other  kind  of  property ; 
and  when  the  loans  are  cancelled  whicn  bad 
been  made  to  construct  them,  the  liens  held  by 
lenders  cease,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Canals 
may  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
State.  When  a  tax,  therefore,  is  reconmien- 
ded  "to  replenish  the  General  Fund,'^  it  simply 
means  a  tax  to  pay  off  so  much  of  the  Canal 
debt.  During  the  progress  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  before  its  revenues  had  been  ascertained, 
the  people  paid  a  tax  for  its  support,  but  in 
1846  it  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  was 
discontinued.  In  pursuance,  however,  of  the 
policy  which  ^ctated  his  Report  of  1827,  Mr. 
Wright,  in  1830,  as  Comptroller,  recommen- 
ded the  Legislature  to  levy  once  more  a  direct 
tax.  The  proposition  was  not  adopted.  It 
was  repeated  by  him  the  next  year,  with  the 
same  bad  success.  In  1834  Mr.  Flagg  be- 
came Comptroller,  and  until  1839,  continued 
the  system  commenced  by  Mr.  Wright  of 
urging  the  Legislature  to  impose  a  tax  "  to 
replenish  the  Ueneral  Fund."  In  1836,  the 
revenues  having  accumulated  to  an  amount 
inifficient  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canal,  the  Legislature 
virtually  settled  the  matter  by  enactmg  that 
$400,000  should  annually  be  taken  from  the 
Canal  Fund  and  paid  to  the  General  Fund.  In 
addition  to  this  sum,  an  annual  amount  of 
about  $310,000  was  also  received  Into  the 
same  Fund,  fsom  the  auction  and  salt  duties. 


Nevertheless,  on  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Session  of  1838,  Mr.  Flago  again  re- 
newed his  recommendation  of  a  direct  tax. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  of  which  Mr.  Rugoles  was 
Chairman,  and  they  resolved  at  once,  as  their 
predecessors  had  done  for  many  years,  that  the 
tax  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient.  They, 
however,  instituted  an  inauiry  as  to  what 
would  be  the  fiscal  effect  of  proceeding  with 
more  expedition  in  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal ; 
and  to  solve  this,  they  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine what  would  probably  be  its  future  re- 
venues. 

In  conducting  &e  inquiry,  the  Committee 
considered  the  report  made  to  the  Assembly,  a 
few  days  previously,  by  Mr.  Bouck  and  his 
colleagues.  Canal  Commissioners,  which  pre- 
dicted (hat  in  a  few  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  enlargement,  the  tolls,  being  at  the 
present  rates,  would  exceed  three  mulions  of 
dollars  annually.  They  added  that  they  ^  be- 
lieved the  public  interest  would  be  essentially 
promoted  by  as  speedy  a  completion  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  as  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  means,  &c.,  will  justify."  Thir- 
teen years  before  this  period,  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, amons  whom  were  Colonel  Youiio 
and  Mr.  Boucx,  aeclared  that  their  anticipa- 
tions as  to  the  tolls  **  had  uniformly  fsulen 
short  of  the  reality,"  and  they  added,  that "  they 
had  no  doubt  but  the  same  fate  awaited  their 
present  calculations."  They  then  proceeded 
to  estimate  the  prospective  increase  of  tolls 
for  the  thirty  years  then  next  succeeding.  The 
following  is  the  result:— $1,000,000  for  the 
year  1836  ;  $2,000,000  for  the  year  1846  ]  and 
$4,000,000  for  the  year  1856.  The  tolls, 
though  materially  reduced  in  rates,  amounted, 
in  reality,  to  $1,614,342,  in  1836,  and  to 
$2,756,106,  in  1846.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Canal  Commissioners  predicted  that  within 
fifty  years,  nine^tenths  of  the  merchandize 
transported  upon  the  Canal,  will  pay  toll,  if  it 
is  chargeable,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  line.  They  then  estimated  the**  annual 
receipt  of  tolls  at  nine  millions  and  thirty  one 
thousand  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-cdx 
dollars." 

The  Report  of  1838,  was  made  in  all  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  and  without  indulging  in  anj 
idle  dreams  of  the  imagination,  but  it  has  been 
made  the  standing  subject  for  party  ridicule 
and  assault  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  estimate  of  the  Report  of  1838  was, 
that  if  the  Erie  Canal  should  be  enlarged^  its 
tolls  would  reach  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  at 
the  close  of  navigation  in  the  year  1849.  The 
Canal  has  not  been  enlarged,  and  its  rates  of 
toll  have  been  reduced,  and  yet  the  tolls  of  the 
year  1848  were  $3,252,212,  and  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  (which  was  one  of  unusual  ac- 
tivity,) $3,635,381.  If,  to  the  tolls  of  1848, 
be  added  ten  per  cen.t.  for  reduction  in  the 
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fates,  (being  $325,221,)  it  makes  a  total  of 
$  3,577,433. 

In  this  amount  are  included  the  tolls  of  the 
lateral  canals,  the  receipts  of  which,  as  kept 
separately,  are  about  equivalent  to  their  cost 
of  maintenance.  After  making  the  proper 
allowance  for  the  actual  expense  of  repairs  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  the  net  revenue  is  $3,000,000 
as  predicted. 

The  doctrine  that  no  debt  should  be  incurred 
by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
public  works,  is  comparatively  of  recent  on- 
^.  It  was  neither  the  theory  nor  the  prac- 
tice of  this  State  in  1838.  At  that  time,  the 
main  question  was,  would  their  revenues  pay 
the  interest  on  a  debt  % 

In  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Marct, 
of  that  year,  he  expressly  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  the  expediency  of  making  more 
rapid  progress  in  enlarging  the  Canal  than  it 
was  possiole  to  do  with  the  surplus  tolls  alone. 
Mr.  noucK  and  the  other  Canal  Commissioners 
substantially  recommended  the  same  thing. 
This  implied,  necessarily,  either  borrowing 
money  or  direct  taxation.  Even  Mr.  Flagg 
would  not  have  recommended  the  latter  method. 
The  Committee  then  had  only  to  show  that  an 
annual  revenue  of  $3,000,000  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  pa3r  the  interest,  at  five  per  cent,  on 
a  debt  of  thirty  millions,  and  reimburse  the 
principal  in  less  than  twenty  years,  or  on  a 
debt  of  forty  millions  and  reimburse  it  in  twen- 
ty*eight  years.  The  soundness  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Report  was  not  questioned  until 
two  or  three  years  after  it  was  made.  The 
attacks  were  made  upon  what  were  called  its 
'* fancies'^  and  '*  visionary"  character.  But 
the  fancies  have  become  facts.  Is  not  our 
debt  at  this  very  moment  in  process  of  rapid 
extinction  by  means  of  these  ver^  revenues  ? 
And  is  not  tne  much  lauded  financial  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  1846,  founded  on  the 
assumption  of  the  adequacy  of  these  rev- 
enues i 

Two  years  previous  to  1838,  the  State  had 
passed  laws  for  constructing  the  Grenesee  Val- 
ley and  Black  River  Canals,  at  an  expense  of 
at  least  $5,000,000,  and  for  enlarging  the  Erie 
Canal  at  a  cost  which  Mr.  Bouck  and  his 
colleagues  had  estimated  at  $12,416,150,  but 
which,  for  greater  caution,  the  Committee 
raised  to  $  15,000,000.  The  Canal  Encineers 
had  also  reported  most  favorably  of  tne  en- 
largement. The  surplus  tolls,  at  that  time, 
amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $800,000  an- 
nually. Should  they  not  increase  faster  than 
was  tnen  admitted  by  Mr.  Flago  and  others, 
the  time  required  for  the  enlargement  would 
not  be  less  than  fifteen  years,  even  if  its  cost 
should  not  exceed  $  15,000,000.  At  a  cost  of 
$25,000,000,  the  work  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  twenty*five  years  at  least. 
To  save  interest,  therefore,  the  uommittee  re- 
commended a  resort  to  loans.    With  this  sin- 


gle exception,  the  Committee  advised  no 
expenditure  on  any  particular  work  whatever. 
They  stated  that  if  a  debt  of  $40,000,000 
should  be  incurred  for  public  works,  the  money 
might  be  *' safely  borrowed,  without  imposing 
any  burthens  upon  the  needle ;  and  thatu 
the  views  of  the  Canal  Commieeioners^  as  to 
the  future  revenues  of  the  Canals^  are  correct^ 
the  whole  amount,  within  thirty  years,  may 
be  reimbursed  and  added  to  tne  productive 
property  of  the  State.'* 

In  1838  the  Barnburners  and  Hunkers  com> 
manded  a  large  maiority  in  the  Senate,  but  the 
Report  was  favorably  received  by  that  body. 
An  Assembly  bill,  authorizing  a  loan  of  $1,- 
000,000  for  expediting  the  mlargement,  was 
actually  amended  in  the  Senate  to  $4,000,000, 
and  in  that  shape  it  became  a  law.    This  law 
seemed    to    produce    universal    satisfaction 
throughout  the  State.    The  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, in  consequence  of  their  scanty  means, 
up  to  that  time  had  been  only  able  to  put  un- 
der   contract   a   few   scattered    structures; 
but  they  were  now  enabled  to  operate  with 
much  more  efficiency.     Many  aqueducts  and 
locks  had  become  decayed,  and  the  safety  of 
navigation  rendered  it  desirable  to  rebuild 
them,  and  that  of  enlarged  size.    The  three 
g^reat  aqueducts — ^two  across  the  Mohawk  and 
one  at  Rochester— were  in  a  failing  condition, 
and  the  expense  of  rebuilding  them  alone  was 
nearly  $1,000,000.    The   twenty-nine  locks 
between  AJbany  and  Schenectady,  when  built, 
had  been  so  clustered  together  as  to  cause 
most  injurious  delays  in  navigation ;  and  the 
scanty  supply  of  water  afibrded  to  the  canal 
at  Lockport  rendering  it  necessary  frequently 
to  take  from  the  manufacturing  city  oi  Rod^ 
ester,  the  water  from  the  Genesee  nver  which 
was  essential  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
were  evils  which  it  was  important  to  remedy 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible .    The  work  put 
under  contract  in  the  season  of  1838,  was  di- 
rected chiefly  to  these  points  and  puiposes. 
The  great  elfert  was  to  relieve  navintion  of 
its  most  pressing  embarrassments.    The  total 
cost  of  the  works  thus  commenced  under  the 
law  of  1838,  including  all  that  had  been  previ- 
ously commenced,  did  not  exceed  $11,000,000. 

At  the  openine  of  the  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1839,  9ie  war  on  the  policy  of  1838 
was  fairly  commenced.  Governor  Seward, 
the  first  whig  successor  of  Db  Witt  Clin- 
ton, came  into  office  the  firm  supporter  of  thai 
policy,  while  Mr.  Flago,  in  his  Annual  Report, 
used  his  best  efibrts  to  show  that  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
of  1838  were  conjectural  and  faUacions, — that 
the  treasury  could  not  safely  t^y  on  the  rate 
of  progress  in  the  canal  tolls  which  their  e»> 
timate  had  assumed.  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Viai- 
FLANCK,  a  gentleman  of  eminently  conserva- 
tive character,  contended  that  the  results  pre* 
dieted  would  be  lealiz^  and  would  warrant 
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an  expendituie,  if  necessary,  of  $45,000,000, 
while  Mr.  Alonzo  C.  Paios,  the  otpn  of  the 
opposition,  and  the  confidential  fnend  of  the 
Comptroller,  took  issue  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimates.    Mr.  Paige  in  an  elaborate  minori- 
ty Report,  stated  as  the  result  of  his  calcula- 
tions, tl^t  the  tolls  would  only  increase  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  annually, 
until  the  year  1886,  but  *'  to  make  the  allow- 
ance more  hberal,''  as  he  said,  *'  ten  per  cent 
IS  conceded  for  every  period  of  six  years." 
He  then  calculated  the  tolb  at  that  rate,  which 
gave  for  1844,  $1,565,400;  for  1850,  $1,710, 
940,  and  he  proceeded  in  the  same  ratio  every 
sixth  year,  until  the  year  1886,  when  he  final- 
ly brines  out  the  sum  of  $3,031,082.    He  ex- 
pressea  his  regret  that  he  was  <^liged  to  differ 
nom  Mr.  Vkrplanck  by  a  period  jo  vridt  as 
forty  years  f  but  challenged  the  Senate  to  try 
his  conclusions.     The  nistory  of   the  last 
twelve  years  has  settled  the  question,  for  the 
tolls  in  1847  reached  the  sum  of  $3,635,381, 
passing  the  disputed  point  of    $3,000,000, 
39  years  sooner  tnan  Mr.  Paigs  had  predicted. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  Colonel  YouNO,  the 
great  leader  of  the  opposition,  to  display  his 
party  in  its  strongest  colors.    In  a  Report 
which  he  made  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  conditions  of  man — ^Turk  and  Christian — 
Jew  and  Gentile — every  field  of  literature,  an* 
cient  and  modem — scraps  of  verses,  Latin  and 
English — ^bitsof  French — ^the  sayings  of  Zeno- 
phon  and  Thucydides,— of  Hume  and  Mon- 
tesauieu — ^the    highlands    of    Scotland — ^the 
plams  of  India — me  pyramids  of  Egy^t — ^the 
vulture  of  Prometheus,  and  the  amul  male- 
dictions of  Holy  Writ,  are  summoned  to  find 
suitable  epithets  for  the  *^  serpents  and  gene- 
ration of  vipers"  that  were  seeking  to  emiarge 
the  Erie  canal.    In  his  better  days  Col.  Young 
had  been  an  advocate  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment, especially  of  the  Champlain  canal,  near 
which  he  resided.    In  1825,  he  reported  to  the 
Legislature  an  estimate  that  in  1856  the  canal 
tolls  would  amount  to  $4,000,000. 

From  this  time  forward  the  Report  and  its 
author  were  made  the  subjects  of  every  spe- 
cies of  party  ridicule  and  obloquy ;  and,  as 
late  as  1844^  Mr.  John  A.  Dix,  in  a  public 
meeting  at  Albany,  with  $2,500,000  of  canal 
revenues  then  rolling  in  from  the  west  and 
staring  him  full  in  the  face,  characterized  the 
Report  as  a  mere  ^*  work  of  the  imagination," 
fit  only  to  be  classed  with  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments! 

In  the  session  of  1839,  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners reported  that  the  enlargement  would 
cost  $23,402,800— being  $10,000,000  beyond 
their  former  estimate.  This  state  of  facts 
raised  a  new  financial  question. 

The  death  of  the  late  General  Stkphkm  Tan 
RsNNSKLAXR,  long  the  honory  and  honored 


Rsnnsklaxr,  lone  tne  nonory  an 
head  of  tke  Board  of  Canal  Com 


jnissioners, 


left  a  vacancy  in  that  body,  and  Mr.  Rvcolbs 
was  elected  by  tne  Legislature  to  fill  his  place. 
In  the  year  1839  Mr.  Boucx  still  aohaed 
firmly  to  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  Canal ; — 
he  was  indeed  the  projector  oi  it,  and  in  the 
final  discussion  in  the  Canal  Board  of  1835, 
which  settled  its  future  dimensions,  he  voted 
for  a  depth  of  8,  and  a  width  of  80  feet.  It 
was,  however,  decided  to  have  a  depth  of  7, 
and  a  width  ojf  70  feet.  On  leaving  the  Board 
in  1840,  he  exhorted  Mr.  Rugglks  to  disre- 
gard all  petty  and  partizan  considerations,  and 
stand  faithfully  by  the  great  enterprise. 

As  early  as  the  year  1839,  the  columns  of 
the  leading  journals  opposed  to  the  Canal  po* 
licy  began  to  be  occupied  with  a  plan  to  im- 
pair the  credit  of  the  States,  and  it  was  evi* 
dent  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  create 
a  panic  on  the  subject  of  the  public  debt  ai 
the  State  of  New  York.  Feeling  the  danger 
that  was  arising,  it  became  important  to  con- 
fine the  efforts  of  the  State,  for  a  time  at  least, 
within  more  narrow  limits,  it  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  restrict  the  work  of  the  enlarge- 
ment to  the  locks  and  aqueducts.  It  was 
known  that  this  would  secure  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  total  benefits  of  the  work,  by 
an  expenditure  of  little  more  than  $12,000,000, 
and  it  would  serve  as  a  convenient  resting 
point,  should  this  alternative  become  neces- 
sary. The  section  work,  including  land  dam- 
ages, was  estimated  at  $12,000,000 ;  but  little 
of  it  had  been  put  under  contract.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  policy,  the  Whig  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, caused  a  section  to  be  inserted  in  the 
law  of  April  25th,  1840,  enacting  that  no  *'new 
work  should  be  put  under  contract  on  the  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  Canal,"  except  a  sec- 
tion one  mile  long,  through  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, a  lock  which  required  rebuilding  at  Black 
Rock,  and  such  work  as  should  be  necessary 
to  render  available  the  work  then  in  progress. 
The  next  year  a  similar  section  was  inserted 
at  the  request  of  the  Canal  Commissioners. 

The  total  amount  of  contracts  on  the  en- 
lar^ment,  made  by  the  Whig  Commissioners 
during  the  whole  time  they  were  in  ofike,  does 
not  exceed  one  million  of  dollars  :  while  Mr. 
RuooLxs,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  alone, 
by  reducing  the  unnecessary  cost  of  some  of 
its  structures,  saved  upwards  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  So  much  for  the  ^^  spend- 
thrift" policy  of  Governor  Sewakd  and  his 
Whig  Administration. 

In  April,  1840,  Mr.  John  C.  SpsHcza,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  Canal  Board,  formed  by  uniting  in  one 
body  the  Canal  Commissioners  and  the  Canal 
Fund  Commissionersi  made  a  Report  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  Canal  policy 
of  the  State.  The  result  at  which  he  arrived 
was,  that  the  increase  in  tolls,  instead  of  beii^ 
one  and  two^thirds  per  cent,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
PaioX;  would  amount  to  seven  per  cent  per 
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annum  for  erery  suecesflive  period  of  seren 
years ;  or  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  annually 
lor  every  period  of  ten  years.  He  estimated  the 
lolls  from  1840  to  1846,  both  inclusive,  at 
$15,602,745— they  actually  amounted  to  $15^- 
490,076 ;  showing  a  variation  of  only  $112,- 
669  in  this  immense  sum.  He  theil  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  Fund  Commissioners,  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  add  to  the  debt  of  the  State 
three  millions  annually,  for  the  next  five 
y^rs.  This  sum  would  have  fulfilled  all  ex- 
isting contracts^  and  have  brought  into  use  all 
the  locks  and  aqueducts  on  the  enlargement. 
Under  the  law  of  1838,  the  State  had  already 
borrowed  $4,000,000  for  that  purpose ;  but 
they  proceeded  to  authorize  loans  for  the  ad- 
ditional amounts  of  $2,000,000  in  1840,  and 
$2,150,000  in  1841,  making  the  sum  total  for 
tile  enlargement  of  $8,150,000. 

In  the  year  1841,  a  [j;eneral  depression  of 
public  stocks  was  experienced  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Ohio  Six  per  cents  were 
secured  both  by  a  pledge  of  the  canal  toUs  of 
that  State  and  a  permanent  authority  of  their 
state  officers  to  levy  a  direct  tax,  should  there 
be  any  deficiency.  Such  a  provision  could 
safely  have  been  adopted  in  this  State,  and  it 
would  have  silenced  demagogues,  who  were 
loud  in  denying  its  pecuniary  solvency.  Pro- 
tected by  tms  provision,  the  Ohio  Sixes  sold  in 
1839  for  105  per  cent.  In  April,  1841,  they 
had  fallen  to  91  per  cent.  Within  the  same 
period,  New  York  Six  per  cents  fell  from  97 
to  85  per  cent. 

In  ue  autumn  of  1841,  the  anti-improve- 
ment party,  headed  by  Mr.  Michael  Hoff- 
man, were  in  the  ascendancy  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  They  nad  the  power  to 
control  the  public  works,  by  either  suspending 
them,  proceeding  with  them  slowly,  or  stop- 
ping tnem  whoUy. 

In  January,  1842,  two  months  after  the 
election,  the  Ohio  Six  per  cents  fell  to  67 
per  cent.,  and  in  March  were  sold  at  62  per 
cent.  The  Five  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  being  the  Croton  Water  Loan, 
which  had  been  sola  in  April,  1841,  at  85,  fell 
to  75  in  February,  1842,  while  the  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  a  proverbially  con- 
servative institution,  was  depreciated  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  The  city  of  New  York,  instead 
of  laying  a  tax  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Cro- 
ton stock,  compounded  and  added  it  to  the 
principal, — the  policy  being  to  expedite  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  render  it  pro- 
ductive, wnen  a  tax,  if  necessary,  coula  be 
adjusted  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
revenue  and  the  interest.  The  city  had  ex- 
pended about  $11,000,000 — a  little  more  than 
the  state  had  expended  on  the  Erie  enlarge- 
ment. The  city  was  receiving  nothing  from  tne 
aqueduct — the  state  was  receiving  large  and 
increasing  annual  revenues  from  the  canal. 
The  Croton  Aqueduct  had  nerer  been  attached 


by  party — and  none  of  the  inhabitants  had 
any  political  object  in  destroying  its  public 
criMiit.  Althougn  feeling  the  effect  of  toe  ge- 
neral depression,  the  city  issued  seven  per 
cent,  stocks  to  the  amount  of  $1,900,000,  and 
finished  the  work.    Had  the  state  policy  been 

Sursued,  not  a  drop  of  water  would   have 
owed  through  the  aqueduct  to  this  day. 

By  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Canal  Fund,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
amount  of  loans  made  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Canal,  up  to  the  30th  of  September, 
1848,  was  #10,122,000:  of  this  amount  $8, 
150,000  had  been  authorized  previous  to  1842. 
The  balance,  $1,972,000,  represents  the  whole 
amount  due  to  contractors  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1842,  including  the  damages  paid  for 
rescinding  their  contracts. 

Ma.  (xiLUER,  the  Whig  Comptroller,  pro- 
posed to  issue  seven  per  cent,  stocks  for  a 
moderate  amount  ]  bat  he  was  displaced,  and 
Mr.  Flago  again  succeeded  to  the  office.  No 
money  was  raised  or  sought  for  on  any  teims. 
The  improvements  of  the  public  works  were 
doomed,  by  the  party  now  naving  the  power, 
to  be  stopped,  sjid  Uiey  were  stopped.  The 
Canal  from  Albany  to  Buffiilo  was  strewed 
with  the  wreck .  The  Legislature  paid  $1 0,000 
for  removing  materials  which  encumbered  the 
ground  most  reouired  for  immediate  use  in 
Lockport;  and  Uie  contractor,  lor  that  very 
work,  obtained  $74,000  as  damages  lor  the 
rescinding  of  his  oontiact. 

Although  the  law  contemplated  stopping;  all 
the  pubhc  works,  yet  there  was  provision 
made  for  a  limited  class  of  cases,  in  which  the 
State  officers  should  deem  the  work  necessary 
to  preserve  or  secure  the  navigation  of  the 
navigable  canal,  of  which  it  was  a  part-~or 
to  preserve  work  already  done,  from  destruc- 
tion by  ice  or  floods— or  where  the  completion 
would  cost  less  than  the  expense  of  preserv- 
ing the  part  done.  But  even  this  clause  was 
disregarded.  The  new  Jordan  level  was  an 
independent  line  of  new  canal  111-2  miles 
long,  which  dispensed  with  two  locks,  and 
united  three  levels  in  one.  It  had  cost  $530,- 
429,  and  required  but  $42,178  to  bring  it  into 
use.  The  old  navigation  was  actually  haz- 
ardous; but  the  State  officers  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  allow  it  to  be  completed. 

The  Scobarie  creek,  in  times  of  floods,  was 
dangerous  for  boats  to  cross,  and  often  caused 
very  serious  delay  to  great  numbers  which,  at 
sucn  times,  were  obli^  to  wait  for  the  stream 
to  subside.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  a 
fine  aqueduct,  on  ten  or  twelve  stone  arches, 
was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $179,000,  and  it 
required  only  the  expenditure  of  $37,617  to 
adapt  it  to  the  levels  of  the  enlaiged  canal. 
Thb  was  also  refused. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Flaoo  and  his  associates,  the 
Canal  Commissioners,  made  a  Report,  ques- 
tioning the  policy  ana  neaessity  oi  enlafjgiiny 
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the  canal  at  all,  for  the  ywrjnm  of  cheapening 
transportation.  This  was  intended  aa  a  death 
blow  to  the  canal  enlargement.  Mr.  Hoeace 
SxTMOva,  of  Utica,  an  eminent  Hunker,  and 
Chairman  of  Uie  Canal  Committee,  ationgly 
opposed  it,  and  succeeded  in  pasdne  a  law 
compelling  the  State  officers  to  complete,  and 
bring  into  use,  the  Jordan  level  and  the  Sco- 
harie  aaueduct — ^but  under  the  pretence  of  a 
repair  of  the  Erie  canal.  At  the  same  session, 
the  Canal  Committee  also  showed  the  impor- 
tance of  eiJarging,  without  further  delay,  the 
remaining  15  lodes  between  Syracuse  and 
Rochester.  The  cost,  the^  showed,  would  not 
exceed  $1,350,000.  Nothing  was  done.  This 
measure  wovild  have  been  one  of  great  value, 
lor,  by  allowing  boats  of  the  increased  size 
(of  105  ton»)  instead  of  70  tons  to  pass  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  Buffiilo,  two  boats  would 
be  able  to  eairy  as  much  as  three  of  the  pres- 
ent capacity.  The  number  of  miles  run  by 
the  boats  in  1844  was  6,740,740,  which  might 
have  been  diminisbed  one  third,  or  2,246,913 
miles,  if  vessels  of  the  larger  measurement 
had  been  emnloyed.  The  economy  of  savinj^ 
annually  sucn  an  immense  movement  is  obvi- 
ous. 

Mr.  RuooLxs  proceeds  to  show  the  amount 
of  useless  movement  that  the  boats  and  car^ 
goes  of  the  canal  have  been  and  will  be  obli- 
ged to  perform  in  the  ^*  seven  years**  of  fdly 
which  nave  followed  the  Stop  law.  Under  the 
Whig  policy,  the  locks  could  and  would  have 
been  finished,  at  the  farthest,  by  the  sprins^  of 
1844.  The  movement  of  boats,  independent 
of  those  from  the  lateral  canals,  dunng  the 
five  years  from  1844  to  1848,  inclusive,  has 
been  39,831,550  miles ;  and  by  adding  1849 
and  1850,  there  will  be  a  total  of  56,175,450 
miles.  Of  tins,  18,725, 150  could  have  been 
saved  to  the  community.  This  loss  falls  chief- 
ly on  the  agricultural  classes.  To  tbe  loss  of 
individuals  must  be  added  the  loss  of  interest, 
which  in  these  seven  yean  of  delay  falls  upon 
the  treasuiy.  The  enlarnment  iiad  cost  in 
1842,  including  interest,  at  least  $13,000,000 
To  finish  the  locks  and  aque- 
ducts in  1844,  the  further 
interest  for  two  years  would 
not  hare  exceeded  $1,600,000 


To  which  add  coat  of  locks 
and  a<jued«ets  themselves, 
acoordmg  to  Mr.  Set- 
move's  Kepoit, 


Loss  by  the  seven  yean^  de- 
lay—interest from  1844  to 
1851  on  the  $14,600,000 
at  simple  interest, 

Making  a  total  cost  in  1851  o] 


$14,600,000 


$1,400,000 
$16,000,000 


5,982,000 


I 


Add  to  this  the  loss  for  the  useless  morement 
of  18,725,150  miles,  and  we  approach  to 
something  like  a  demonstrable  amount  of  the 
loss  that  the  public  will  have  sustained  by  the 
Stop  law  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years !  But 
when  will  the  work  be  completed  %  The  fu- 
ture apnears  as  full  of  loss  as  the  past.  We 
are  fuU  of  amazement  at  the  m^tnation 
which  eouM  have  led  the  people  to  submit  to 
a  policy  so  suicidal. 

In  1846  the  three  political  parties  in  this 
State  met  in  Convention  to  make  a  new  Cob* 
stitution.  So  long  as  the  people  are  satisfied 
with  the  result,  the  Constitution  will  continue. 
Mr.  Hom AN  came  into  the  Convention  flush- 
ed with  his  triumph  of  1842,  and  resolved  to 
engraft  its  whole  spirit  into  our  organic  law. 
But  time  and  circumstances  had  dissipated,  in 
a  good  deeree,  the  clouds  which  had  envdop- 
ed  the  puUic  mind.  After  establishing  a  sinx- 
ing  fund  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  canal  to 
re-imburse  the  debt,  he  condescended,  as  an 
act  of  sovereign  grace,  to  allow  $2,500,000  in 
the  aggregate,  to  he  applied  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, not  to  the  enlargement,  but  to  the  ^  im- 
provement" of  the  Ene  Canal.  Black  Biver 
and  Gennesee  Valley  were  left  to  their  fate. 

Mr.  BoucK  had  become  Governor  during 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  Stop  law,  and  was 
now  a  member  of  the  Convention.  Although 
the  author  of  the  Enlargement  policy,  he  was 
elected  Governor  by  the  very  party  who  were 
loudest  in  denouncmg  the  policy  to  which  his 
whole  life  had  been  devoted.  It  was  a  sony 
afjfht  to  see  him,  in  the  Executive  chair,  sus- 
taining the  act  of  1842 ;  but  such  only  was 
the  tenure  by  which  the  office  could  be  held  I 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846 
he  had  r^ained  so  much  of  his  former  tone, 
as  to  oppose  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  Hunkers.  The  rmut 
was,  that  the  provision  was  finally  adopted 
which  secured  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  EnlaT]^ement,  and  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley and  Black  River  Canals. 

The  ^*  compromise,'*  as  it  is  termed,  of  the 
Constitution  of  1846,  consists  in  proMbitmg 
the  State  from  using  its  ^cdit,  except  on  con- 
ditions that  virtually  render  it  impractiei^le — 
for  it  assumes  that  the  principal  and  interest  of 
any  debt  hereafter  to  be  incurred  can  only  be 
discharged  bv  means  of  direct  taxes  to  be  im- 
posed on  all  the  property  of  the  State,  aa4 
that  the  taxes  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  redeem  the  principal  in  eighteen 
years.  A  tax  of  this  kind  would  fall  equally 
on  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  bi^ 
netted  by  an  improvement.  And,  moreover, 
the  people  would  scarcely  submit  to  a  tax  for 
eighteen  years,  when  Uie  State  possesses 
pie  revenues  to  pay  the  interest  and  e: 
the  principal  of  a  debt  The  Con 
therefore,  by  adopting  this  provision,  practi- 
cally dedans  that  no^furmer  inprovemeBi 
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shall  be  prosecuted  in  this  State  by  means  of 
its  credit,  except  when  coupled  with  a  tax. 

The  only  resource,  then,  which  remains  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  State,  so  far  as  its  pre- 
sent or  future  public  works  are  concerned,  are 
the  tolls  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  it  is  therefore 
more  than  ever  important  that  thev  shall  be 
carefully  watched  and  vigilantly  cnerished. 

It  is  not  a  little  edifying  that  those  who 
most  violently  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Ca- 
nal revenues  would  suffice  as  a  basis  of  a  debt, 
are  now  comforting  their  friends  on  the  lines 
of  the  Canals  by  the  assurance  that  the  tolls 
will  not  only  pay  off  a  debt  of  $25,000,000  in 
about  twenty  years,  but  in  addition,  will  af- 
ford ample  means  for  proceeding  with  all 
suitable  despatch,  to  complete  the  public 
works. 

The  sum  annually  set  apart  by  the  Consti- 
tution for  extinguishing  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  is  $1,650,000,  to 
which  is  added  $200,000  on  account  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  The 
remainder  is  to  be  divided  between  the  En- 
largement, the  Grenesee  Valley,  and  Black  River 
Canals,  and  it  now  is  about  $1 ,000,000.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  *'  compromise.^'  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  in  the  Constitution  which 
the  friends  of  improvement  regard  as  impor- 
tant— it  is  that  the  State  officers  who  manage 
the  Canals  and  their  revenues,  shall  hereafter 
be  elective  by  the  people. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1847,  Mr.  Flago  announced  the 
surplus  tolls  then  applicable  to  the  public 
works  to  be  $117,000. 

In  November,  1847,  Millard  Fillmore  was 
elected  Comptroller,  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. On  examination  of  the  public  accounts, 
he  discovered  a  sum  of  $500,000  which  he 
decided  to  be  justly  applicable  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  public  works.  Mr.  Washington 
Hunt  succeeded  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  he  has 
discovered  sums  amounting  to  $800,000, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  were  also  applicable 
to  the  public  works.  This  makes  a  total  of 
$1,300,000. 

With  the  moderate  means  the  Constitution 
has  left  to  our  present  faithful  and  patriotic 
officers,  the  locxs  of  the  Erie  Canal  may  be 
finished  and  opened  for  the  large  boats  by  the 
spring  of  1851.  But  the  progress  of  deepen- 
ing the  channel  and  realizmg  its  largest  bene- 
fits, must  necessarily  be  slow  and  painfully 
protracted. 

During  the  last  season,  the  products  floating 
on  the  Canals  amounted  to  2,736,230  tons, 
exceeding  by  1,100,000  tons  the  amount  trans- 
poTtedin  1843.  The  amount  paid  upon  the 
Canal  in  1848  fo^  tolls  and  freight  was  $5,- 
8001,000  dollars,  and  in  the  active  season  of 
1847,  $8;400,000. 


As  an  avenue  of  trade,  it  now  outstrips 
every  channel  of  commerce,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, in  the  New  or  the  Old  World;  it  far 
exceeds  the  Rhine,  which  flows  through  the 
heart  of  Europe  for  500  miles,  and  has  its 
navigation  carefully  improved  by  the  seven 
Sovereign  Powers  adjacent  to  its  Sanks.  Nor 
is  its  activity  impaired  by  the  Ions  line  of  Rail 
Roads  lying  on  its  margin.  The  whole  descend- 
ing cargoes  passing  over  the  Rail  Roads  during 
the  year  1848,  were  but  29,999  tons.  In  seven 
months  of  navigation  of  the  same  season,  the 
Canal  brought  1,180,000  tons  to  tide  water. 

The  pecuniary  amount  of  the  Canal  com- 
merce, which  in  1843  had  reached  76,000,000 
of  dollars,  ascended  in  1848  to  140,000,000; 
and  yet  it  was  alleged  in  the  Convention  for 
making  a  Constitution,  that  the  Canal  rev- 
enues had  about  reached  their  culminating 
point.  Mr.  Ruogles  concludes  his  letter  as 
follows : 

'*  For  once  the  writer  of  this  hasty  sketch 
has  ventured  to  believe,  and  yet  continues  to 
believe,  that  an  immense  interior  region  of  un- 
equalled fertility,  and  of  truly  imperial  extent, 
— the  destined  centre  of  American  population, 
commerce  and  power, — as  yet  but  in  the  early 
morning  of  its  days, — lies  just  beyond  our 
western  border,  and  plainly  within  our  reach, 
— and  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  narrow 
ken  of  the  men  of  the  present  day,  fully  to 
encompass  the  vast  extent  of  its  future  weeklth 
and  greatness. 

**  To  connect  the  ocean  with  a  region  thus 
wide  spread  and  magnificent,  by  commodious, 
constant  and  ample  means  of  intercourse,—  to 
bind  in  bonds  of  mutual  and  ever-enduring  in- 
terest and  afiection,  the  far  distant  portions  of 
our  favored  land, — he  has  always  believed, 
and  yet  believes  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
government  of  this  State,  and  the  aim  of  the 
intelligent,  generous,  and  patriotic  Whig  party, 
of  which  he  claims  to  be  one  among  the  hum*> 
blest  members. 

**  But  the  Constitution  of  1846,  in  a  great 
measure,  renders  future  eflbrt  needless  and 
hopeless.  We  may  proceed  slowly  and  pa- 
tiently, and  in  a  reasonable  time  aocomplisn  a 
useful  portion  of  the  work,  but  the  full  mea- 
sure of  its  benefits  can  hardly  be  enjoyed  by 
the  present  generation.  The  next  will  be 
more  fortunate,  and  may  be  wiser — and  when 
they  come  to  perceive  and  enjoy  its  multifold, 
ceaseless,  and  ever  increasing  blessings,  some 
curious  inquirer  into  the  past,  wondenng  why 
it  was  so  long  delayed,  may  possibly  look 
hack  and  calculate  the  losses  sustained  by 
their  fathers  in  the  fury  of  party  conflicts,  by 
the  madness  of  party  leaders.  If  the  history 
shall  chance  to  furnish  a  salutary  lesson,  it 
will  not  be  studied  in  vain.*^ 
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The  enj^ving^  of  Got.  Brim,  of  Massa- 
cbusetts,  in  the  preceding  number,  purports 
in  the  lettering  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
daguerreotype  by  Whipple,  of  Boston,  the 
the  same  wno  took  the  portrait  from  which 
Bichie^s  plate  of  the  Hon.  jDaniel  Webster  was 
engraved. 

This  we  ai«  informed  is  an  error.  The 
daeuerreotype  of  Gov.  Brig^  was  taken  by 
L.  M.  lyes,  of  Boston,  and  is  declared  by  the 
engraver  to  be  of  the  ver^  best  kind  for  artis- 
tic purposes.  Mr.  Bichie^s  plate  is  a  very 
faithful  copy  of  it. 


Medicines^  their  toes  and  mode  of  administra- 
tioit,  includifig  a  complete  conspectus  of  the 
three  British  Fharmcicopttias,  an  account  of 
all  the  neuf  remedies^  and  an  Appendix  of 

[  Formula,  By  J.  Moore  Neligan,  M.D., 
£dinbtti|rh,  &c.,  from  the  second  Dublin  edi- 
tion. With  additions,  by  Bekjamin  W. 
M'CaEADr,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  New  York,  &c.,  &c.  New  York :  W. 
£.  Dean,  Publisher. 

The  high  authorities,  the  Drs.  Beck  of  this 
city  and  Albany,  both  of  them  Professors  of 
Materia  Medica,  say  of  this  work,  *^as  a  com- 
pact, yet  comprehensive  manual  of  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  it  is  the  best  we  know  of  in  the 
English  language."  Dr.  McCready  is  also 
commended  by  uiese  gentlemen  as  a  particu- 
larly competent  editor  of  the  American  edi- 
tion. We,  of  the  laity,  must,  of  course,  rely 
upon  such  authority  in  calling  attention  to 
such  professional  works,  which  we  do  in  this 
case  with  t]ie  utmost  confidence. 

On  tumiiv  to  our  contemporary  the  "  Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surj^cal  Journal,"  we  ob- 
serve that  it  speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of 
the  mechanical  execution  of  this  edition.  We 
cannot  account  for  this,  as  the  cop^  of  the 
book  before  us  does  by  no  means  justify  these 
strictures.  It  is  very  true  that  the  book  is  not 
{;otten  up  in  that  expensive  manner  common 
in  other  countries  m  issuing  professional 
works,  and  which  in  works  of  this  character 
js  often  a  ^ater  fault  than  merit;  but  the 
paper  of  this  edition  is  good,  and  the  type  and 
printing  as  clear  as  the  condensed  form  will 
allow.  It  has  evidently  been  the  intention  of 
the  publisher  to  bring  the  work  within  the  rank 
of  that  extensive  class  of  medical  students 
whose  means  are  too  limited  to  pay  much  for 
ornamenting  the  useful. 


Orations  and  occasional  Discourses.  By  Geo. 
W.  Bethume,  D.D.  New  York.  G.  P. 
Putnam. 

The  publication  of  this  book  will  gratify 
the  minds  of  many  persons  who  have  crowd- 
ed to  listen  to  the  eloquent  sermons  and  dis- 
courses of  this  eminent  divine.  They  will 
hasten  to  possess  the  words  that  have  thrilled 
them  with  classic  beauty,  and  those  who  have 
not  heard  with  their  own  ears  will  be  able  to 
verify  the  fame  of  the  orator.  Dr.  Bediune 
is  probably  most  remarkable  for  the  deep  ap- 
preciation he  has  of  classic  literature,  ne 
shows  by  his  poetic  spirit  and  severe  taste 
that  he  has  not  merely  wandered  by  and  ad- 
mired these  Pierian  springs  of  literature,  but 
has  drunk  deeply  thereof. 


Ike  inedited  vforks  of  Lord  Byron,  no%p  first 
published  from  his  fetters,  journals,  and  other 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  his  son.  Ma- 
jor George  Gorimh  Btron.  New  York : 
G.  G.  Byron,  257  Broadway.  R.  Martin, 
46  Ann  street.    New  York. 

This  work  is  such  as  might  be  sunpoeed  a 
reprint.  It  is  published  by  and  for  Major  By- 
ron in  New  York.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  scandal  about  Major  Byron  and  this 
book,  but  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  attend  to  it.  All  that  we  know  absolutely 
about  the  matter  is  gathered  from  the  work  it- 
self, which  is  its  own  explanation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  The  edition 
is  exquisitely  printed,  the  part  of  the  editor  in 
the  first  number,  the  only  one  as  yet  publish- 
ed, is  well,  not  to  say  elegantly  written,  and 
the  notices  of  Lord  fiyron's  life  and  conduct 
are  extremely  interesting,  placing  him  in  a  light 
very  favorable  to  humamty,  and  satisfactcvy 
to  tnose  who  admire  his  genius.  One  thing 
will  give  his  readers  a  particular  pleasure* 
namely,  that  his  son  has  secured  his  memory 
from  tne  worst  of  calumnies,  from  the  charge 
of  having  abused  and  neglected  his  mother. 
That  she  and  her  son  loved  each  other  tender- 
ly, and  that  he  regarded  his  mother  as  the  beet 
friend  he  had  on  earth,  is  fuUy  established  by 
Major  Byron  in  this  first  number.  We  wish 
all  success  to  his  truly  worthy  and  honorable 
endeavors  to  rescue  the  memory  of  his  father 
from  the  disgraces  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  it.    Major  Byron  is  a  citizen  of  Virginia. 
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The  Old  World:  or  Scenes  and  Cities  in  For- 
eign  Lands.  By  Willuic  Furvess.  Ac- 
companied with  a  map  and  illustrations. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1849. 

A  very  agreeable  series  of  sketches  of  trave^ 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  The 
book  IS  written  in  a  light  and  pleasing  style, 
and  carries  on  the  reader  easily  and  agreeably. 
The  author  is  evidently  one  of  the  *'good  na- 
tured  travellers/'  sees  whatever  is  agreeable, 
and  imparts  his  own  feelings  to  his  readers. 
He  wrote  because  he  liked  to,  and  sought  to 
please  by  the  communication  of  his  own 
pleasures.  With  one  reader  at  least  he  has 
perfectly  succeeded. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  Johk  F.  W. 
Herschkll.  With  plates  and  wood  cuts. 
Philadelphia :  Lee  &  Blanchard.     1849. 

Of  all  the  subjects  of  human  thought  and 
scientific  investigation,  Astronomy  most  pal- 
pably illustrates  the  glory  of  the  intellect  of 
man,  whilst  it  at  the  same  time  most  reveals  to 
it  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  his  Cre- 
ator. ..  The  most  plodding  and  industrious  in- 
vestigator in  this  transcendant  science  must  be 
an  eloquent  writer  or  speaker,  when  he  dis- 
plays his  studies  to  the  world.  Hence,  it  is 
the  most  popular  of  the  Sciences.  We  need 
not  commend  the  work  before  us,  therefore^  to 
the  public.  The  author's  name  stands  the 
first  among  a  ^  glorious  company,''  and  a  new 
work  from  him,  giving  the  last  results  at 
which  the  wing  of  thought  has  reached  in  the 
profounds  of  space  wiu  command  universal 
attention.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  il- 
lustrated with  the  necessary  diagrams. 


Physician  and  Patient  By  Worthinotok 
Hooker,  M.D.  New  York:  Baker  & 
Scribner:  1849. 

We  find  such  a  "capital  notice"  of  this  work 
in  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  it.  "  This  gentleman," 
it  says,  "has  been  for  a  consideraDie  time  ma- 
king a  kind  of  philosophico-ethical  analysis 
of  the  mutual  duties,  reUitions,  &c.,  of  the 
medical  profession  and  ihe  community.'^ 

The  H>llowin||^  are  among  the  subjects  of 
the  chapters  ot  the  book : — ^Uncertainty  of 
Medicine ;  Skill  in  Medicine ;  Popular  Errors ; 
Quackery ;  Thomsonianism  ;  Homapathy ; 
Natural  Bonesetters;  Good  and  Bad  Prac- 
tice ;  Theory  and  Observation ;  Mental  influ- 
ence of  Mind  and  Body  in  Disease ;  Insanity, 
&c.  We  trust,  for  th^  sake  of  suffering  and  de- 
luded humanity,  that  this  delightful  work  may 
be  extensively  read,  and  serve  as  some  shield 
against  the  manv  harpies  who  now  live  upon 
the  decay  they  tnemselves  in  a  great  measure 
engender. 


Poems.  By  Ameua,  (Mrs.  Welby.)  A  new 
enlarged  addition.  Illustrated  by  original 
designs,  by  Robt.  W.  West.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1850. 

A  most  beautiful  edition  of  poems,  well 
worthy  of  the  finest  dress.  Ihis  is  the  mv- 
enth  edition  of  these.  They  are  worth v  of  it. 
Unauestionable  poetry  they  undoubtedly  are. 
Of  now  many  of  the  singers  of  the  day  can 
we  say  as  much  1 


ITie  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  F.  L.  Hawk8« 
D.D.  With  notes  of  a  Vovagc  up  the  Nile 
by  an  American.  New  York  :  6.  P.  Put- 
nam. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  review  at  length 
this  valuable  work,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it 
for  the  present.  The  enterprising^  publisher 
has  made  it  a  fit  companion,  in  artistic  execu- 
tion, &c.,  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  LAyard's 
Nineveh.  The  numerous  readers  of  that  ab- 
sorbing work,  will  be  glad  of  this  book  of  Dr. 
Hawks,  as  in  a  measure  filling  out  a  branch  of 
the  subject  of  Eastern  antiquities,  which  the 
former  author  has  made,  we  may  almost  say, 
a  popular  study. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Wirt.  By 
John  P.Kennedy.  2  vols.  Philadelphia : 
Lea  &  Blanchard.     1849. 

As  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  display  at 
large  the  beauties  and  merits  of  this  excellent 
work  and  labor  of  love  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  we 
can  only  now  say  that  we  trust  there  is  genu- 
ine patnotism  enough  to  reward  the  author  by 
a  wide  and  appreciative  reading  of  it.  The 
readers  of  this  Journal  are  not  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Kennedy's  hisfh  qualities  as  a  writer 
on  politics  as  well  as  literature.  Would  that 
more  of  our  statesmen  would  appreciate  as  he 
doeS;  the  duty  of  putting  their  thoughts  in  a 
more  durable  form  than  that  of  mere  verbal 
utterance. 


Vie  Puritan  and  his  Daughter.     By  J.  K. 
Paulding.    New  York :  Baker  and  Scrib- 
1849. 


ner. 


The  simple  announcement  of  this  work  of 
Mr.  Paulding,  is  all  we  have  space  for.  It  is 
gotten  up  in  the  beautiful  style  of  printing,  pa- 
per, and  oinding^  customary  with  the  publish- 
iBg  house,  who  issue  it,  and  will,  no  doubt,  bo 
extensively  read. 
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Tke  Architect :  a  9eries  </  original  designs,  for 
domestic  and  ornamental  cottages,  connected 
with  landscape  gardening.  Adapted  to  the 
United  States.  Illustrated  bv  drawings  of 
ground  plots,  plans,  Perspective  views,  &c., 
^.  Vol.  II.  Bj  William  RANLSTTt  Ar- 
chitect. New  York:  Dwight  &  Davenport. 
1849. 

This  is  the  ninth  number  of  Mr.  Ranlett's 
elegant  and  useful  work.  It  is  a  handsome 
quarto.  The  present  number  is  finely  illus- 
trated by  the  author,  whose  style  of  architec- 
tural drawing  is  unusually  fine.  Gentlemen 
planning  country  houses,  and  builders  gen- 
erally, will  find  it  well  worth  their  study. 


Frontenac — A  Metrical  Romance,  By  Altbed 
fi.  STaxET.    New  York :  Baker  and  Scrib- 
1849. 


ner. 


This  new  work  of  Mr.  Street  has  been  sent 
us  too  late  for  that  examination  which  a  pro- 
per notice  would  require.  We  perceive  that 
It  is  reprinted  from  Bentley's  London  edition. 
Mr.  Street's  fine  powers  of  description  are  so 
famous,  and  have  been  so  fully  analyzed  in 
this  journal  already,  that  we  need  not  now  do 
so.  This  bein^  an  Indian  romance,  furnishes 
a  fine  opportunity  for  their  display,  which  our 
author  has  made  food  use  of.  we  commend 
the  volume  to  all  lovers  of  native  poetry,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  a  wide  circula- 
tion. 


Evenings  at  Woodiawn.     By  Mas.  Ellet. 
New  York :  Baker  and  Scribner.    1849. 

This  is  a  charming  reproduction  of  cele- 
brated German  legenas.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  fine  spirit  and  graphic  style  of  Mrs. 
Ellet,  will  need  no  invitation  from  us  to  fall  to 
at  the  rich  entertainment  she  here  sets  before 
Ihem. 


Lectures  on  Modern  History,  from  the  Irrup- 
tion of  the  Northern  Nations,  to  the  dose  of 
the  American  Revolution.  By  William 
Smtth,  Prof,  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Thiitl  American 
edition,  edited  by  Jabed  Sparks.  Boston  : 
JBenjamin  Mussey  &  Co.     1849. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  a  third  edition 
of  this  valuable  book  is  called  for.  It  is  an 
evidoice  that  the  study  of  history  is  not  de- 
clining in  the  Repubhc.  These  lectures  are 
pnobably  the  best  guide  to  the  student  extant. 


Their  partkuliir  merits  are  so  ably  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  preface,  that  we  need 
only  refer  those  unacquainted  with  them  to  it. 
Mr.  Sparks  is  an  aathc^ty  on  the  sabject, 
from  before  whom  we  reverently  stand  audde. 


7%e  Excursion — A  Poem.  By  W.  Words- 
worth. New  York :  C.  S.  Francis  It  Co. 
1849. 

This  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Knai  poem 
of  Wordsworth,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Dana,  pro- 
bably the  finest  critic  of  our  time,  to  be  ^^  the 
noblest  poem  since  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.^ 
We  commend  the  convenient  form  of  the  book 
to  the  imitation  oL  our  publishera.  Our 
^reat  authora  would  be  more  read,  were  they 
in  forms  to  be  carried  abovt  with  us  in  this 
locomotive  age. 


Los  Gingos,  By  Lieut.  Wise,  U.  S.  N. 
Second  edition.  New  York :  Baker  and 
Scribner.     1849. 

This  is  a  true  sailor's  yam,  very  piquant 
and  picturesque.  It  has,  liefore  we  ccHild  no- 
tice It,  reached  a  second  edition,  for  every  bodj 
delights  in  narratives  of  adventures,  and  thia 
is  Uie  most  charming  we  have  seen  for  many 
a-day.  Our  space  forbids  more  on  it  at  pie- 
sent  ;  but  we  must  recur  to  it  agaai  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  readera. 


Half-Jiours  with  the  best  Authors.  By  Charles 
Knight.  Vol.  IY.  New  York:  John  Wi- 
ley.    1849. 


^. 


We  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind  more  hap- 
'  in  its  conception  than  this  labor  of  love  of 
r.  Knight.  For  each  day  of  the  week  we 
have  here  a  choice  half-hour's  reading,  selected 
by  a  truly  discriminatixw  friend,  j^ry  sev- 
enth one  is  appropriated  to  a  sacred  topic,  so 
that  it  may  serve  for  the  Sundays  edificaticm. 
Can  any  one  imagine  a  better  ^t  to  a  house- 
hold than  to  place  these  four  beautiful,  cheap 
and  good  volumes,  within  the  reach  of  all  ita 
Biembera. 


I%e  number  of  hooks  sent  to  tss  by  pubhskers 
this  month  was  larger  than  could  be  properly 
noticed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  merelu  grving 
a  list  of  their  ti^es,  we  have  noticea  a  party 
reserving  the  remainder  for  the  Jawumry  nvm- 
ber.  A  notice  of  the  new  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  wHl  be  given. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 


Please  return  promptly.        ^  .  , ,  ^ 


